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PREFACE  TO  THE  ELEVENTH  EDITION. 


-•o*- 


The  original  Hand-hook  for  Travellers  in  Egypt  (1847)  was  a 
reprint  of  Sir  T.  Gardner  Wilkinson's  learned  and  exhaustive 
work,  Mod-em  Egypt  and  Tliebea,  corrected  and  revised  by 
the  or  (id  i  to  author  hitimolf,  so  as  to  moot,  as  far  as  ^lossihle, 
tlie  re(]uiroii)onts  of  a  guido-hook.  A  few  additions  and 
corrections  were  subsequently  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
substantially  the  llandlxyok  romainod  the  same  as  when  it 
was  first  published  for  twenty  years  or  more.  The  great 
clianges  introducod  into  Egypt  by  Tsmatl  Fasha,  however, 
necessitated  a  thorough  re-casting  of  the  hook,  which  was 
now  (1873),  so  to  speak,  merely  "  based  **  upon  the  work  of 
Kir  (hinlnor  Wilkinson.  Many  hands  eontrihiiUHl  k)  tho 
preparation  of  this  and  succeeding  editions  of  Mutiny's 
Egypt,  and  full  acknowledgment  of  this  outside  help  was 
made  in  the  prefaces  of  the  e<1itions  of  1873  and  1880. 
With  these  editions  are  chiefly  associated  the  names  of  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  Loftie,  Mr.  Roland  L.  N.  Michell,  Mr.  Greville 
Chester,  and  Mr.  Phen6  Spiers.  Many  of  the  plans  which 
appear  in  tliis  edition  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Spiers.  The 
ninth  and  tenth  editions  (of  1896  and  1900)  were  edited  by 
Miss  Mary  Brpdrick,  Ph.D.,  who  revised  the  book  with  tho 
assistance  of  Prof.  A.  II.  Sayco  and  Gapt.  II.  G.  Lyons,  R.E. 
The  eleventh  edition  of  the  llamlbook  has  been  tho- 
roughly revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  The  old  division 
into  two  parts  has  been  abolished.  Many  sections  have 
been  re-arranged  and  re-cast,  as  the  Delta  and  Fayydm 
routes,  others  have  been  greatly  augmented,  as  .Cairo, 
others  almost  entirely  re- written,  as  Thohos  and  tho  Oases. 
In    mldition,  a   now  soclion  has  Ikh)Ii  Hpocially  written  for 
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this  edition  on  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan.  This  carriea 
the  traveller  from  WAdi  Haifa,  the  terminus  of  the  older 
editions,  to  the  frontiers  of  Ahyssinia  and  to  the  Uganda 
Railway  and  Momhasa. 

The  revision  has  l)Oon  mivdo  as  thorough  and  coniploto  as 
possible.  New  paragraphs,  sometimes  of  considerable  length, 
have  constantly  boon  inserted  in  ordor  to  record  now  dis- 
coveries or  sujiplouient  a  description  alroiuly  existing  in  the 
older  editions.  On  the  other  hand,  nmch  that  seemed 
redundant  and  no  longer  suited  to  a  practical  guide  has  been 
excised.  It  is  hoped  that  this  necessary  work  has  not  been 
carried  out  too  uncritically.  Everywhere  what  seemed  to  be 
the  work  of  tlio  oarliost  editor,  Hir  (hinhior  Wilkinson,  has 
Ikxju  pi'osurvod,  unless  entirely  out  of  date  or  no  longer 
corresix)ndiiig  to  existing  facts.  The  main  stulT  of  the 
description  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  its  antiquities  is  still 
Wilkinson's,  in  spite  of  the  additions  and  alterations  of  half 
a  century.  Of  later  contributions,  Mr.  Michell's  complete 
description  of  the  Cairene  Mosques,  which  first  appeared  in 
the  edition  of  1880,  has  been  retained  almost  untouched  in 
this  as  in  the  preceding  editions.  The  section  on  Sinai, 
originally  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  has  needed  but  few  additions  since  Prof. 
Sayce's  revision  of  some  yeara  back.  Prof.  Sayce's  contri- 
bution of  his  archiBological  notes  de  voyage  to  the  later 
editions  has  been  most  kindly  continued  by  him  for  the 
present  edition.  To  Gapt.  II.  G.  Lyons's  various  publict^- 
tions  as  Director  of  tlio  ]!igyi)tian  Survey  Department  I  am, 
of  course,  indebted  for  nmch  information,  especially  in  the 
case  of  his  recently  published  Vhysioijrajthy  of  Uui  Nile  Basin 
(Cairo,  190G),  from  which  the  distances  on  the  White  Nile 
between  Khartum  and  Uganda  are  taken.  I  also  owe  to 
him  several  suggestions.  For  the  Sudan  I  have  consulted 
Count  Qleichen's  Official  Guide  and  have  received  private 
information  from  several  friends,  esi)ecia11y  Dr.  VI.  A.  Wallis 
Budge  and  Mossra.  li.  0.  Thompson  and  P.  J).  Scott- 
MoncriofY. 


•  'For  liowor  Nuhia  Mr.  A.  E.  Weigall,  Chief  Tnnpoctor  of 
Antiquities  for  that  district,  and  Mr.  John  Qarstang  have 
given  me  arohseological  information,  and  the  former  has 
heen  good  enongh  to  read  the  proofs  of  this  portion  of  the 
book.  For  Upper  Egypt,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  has  most 
kindly  given  me  information  with  regard  to  el-Kab,  and 
Mr.  B.  L.  Mond  with  regard  to  his  excavations  at  Thebes. 
To  Mr.  E.  R  Ayrton  also  I  owe  thanks  for  items  of 
information  in  the  Theban  section  of  the  book,  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  as  complete  as  possible  during 
my  residence  of  several  months  there  in  connection  with 
the  recent  excavations  at  D6r  ol-B(lhari.  For  the  Southern 
Oases  I  have  utilized  the  published  work  of  Mr.  Dall,  of 
the  Egyptian  Survey  Department,  and  for  the  Northern 
Oases  that  of  Prof.  SteindorfiT. 

The  main  portion  of  the  revision  is  the  result  of  my  own 
observation  and  the  consultation  of  the  latest  archaeological 
and  other  works,  which  need  not  be  specified,  avaUable  up 
to  date.  In  this  edition,  as  in  all  the  preceding  ones,  the 
archiRological  side  of  ]*igyptian  travel  is  ofriphaHizod.  But 
it  is  hoped  that  the  rare  tourist  who  is  not  pai-ticularly 
intorostod  in  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  will  also  find  all  the 
information  ho  nnods  in  it.  AH  inforitiation  regarding  the 
railways,  for  instance,  has  l)eon  carefully  revised,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  light  railways  in  the  Delta  are  a  new 
feature  of  this  edition.  The  latest  armngomonts  of  the 
Sudan  Government  Railways  have  l)oon  most  kindly  commu- 
nicaUxl  by  Capt.  15.  G.  Midwinter,  Jl.E.,  D.R.O.,  Assistant- 
Director  of  Railways  at  Wftdi  Haifa.  Also,  all  information 
as  to  hotels  has  been  brought  up  to  date. 

The  maps  and  plans  have  all  been  carefully  revised  and 
often  re-drawn  in  Mr.  Stanford's  geographical  establish- 
ment. Those  of  Modern  Alexandria,  the  Mosques  of  el- 
Azhar,  Ttdiln,  and  E&it  Bey,  the  Church  of  Abtl  Sarga,  the 
Pyramids  of  Abuslr,  the  Fayydm,  the  Temple  of  Medlnet 
Hab(i,  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  AswA>n,  and  the  Sudan  maps 
are  entirely  new. 
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The  transliterations  of  ancient  Egyptian  and  modern 
Arabic  names  and  words  which  have  been  used  are  those  most 
famiUar  to  English  readers,  with  one  or  two  slight  modifica- 
tions. Thus,  in  transliterating  the  hieroglyphics,  the  symbols 
transcribed  in  former  editions  by  our  z  have  been  considered 
to  bo  better  ropi'CBeuted  by  ich  or  ij^  wliich  certainly  give 
a  better  equivalent  of  the  original  sound,  which  cannot  have 
been  very  much  like  our  z.  It  has  not  l)een  considere<l  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  list  of  peculiar  signs, '  ;  and  the  rest, 
used  by  the  (Junnan  school  of  Egyptologists,  which  was  given 
on  p.  91  of  the  last  edition.  It  is  useless  to  the  non-scientific 
reader  for  wliom  the  section  on  Hieroglyphics  is  intended. 
As  regards  Anihic,  tiio  iiso  of  q  to  it)prosoiit  ^  han  boon 
alMiiisJKMl  ill  hivour  of  lliat  of  /;,  as  Iohh  Hkuly  to  causo  conru- 
uion  ;  ono  (Imw  not  want  Lo  hoar  Kona  pronounced  '*  Kwynor" 
on  Iho  aiithoi'ily  or  the  uiM)lliiig  ii'iim,  Tho  Hound  usually 
represenfced  by  *'  ay  "  or  "  ei,"  as  in  diiyr  or  JctV,  shaykh  or 
sheikh,  has  been  more  simply  written  6  :  d&r,  shdkh — in  order 
to  avoid  such  mispronunciations  as  **  deer  "  or ''  shike."  The 
syllable  -eh  at  the  end  of  names  has  been  regularly  written 
simply  -a.  The  more  correct  al  for  the  definite  article  has, 
however,  still  generally  been  written  el,  on  the  ground  of  long 
use  and  custom.  In  the  case  of  both  Egyptian  and  Arabic 
words  all  vowels  are  intended  to  be  pronounced  as  in  Italian : 
a  is  "  ah,"  not  "  eh,"  u  is  "  oo,"  not  "  yoo,"  and  so  on.  The 
explanation  of  the  sounds  of  kh,  t, ',  gh,  will  be  found  in  the 
section  on  the  Arabic  language  in  the  pocket  at  the  end  of 
the  lKX)k. 

Though  ovoi7thing  has  boon  done  to  make  iho  work  as 
c()ni))lolo  and  usoful  for  li-avollorH  as  )K)Hsihlo,  and  lo  Hocuro 
accuracy,  mistakes  can  hardly  have  hvilod  to  liavu  erupt  in, 
and  tniivellers  are  requested  kindly  to  send  to  Mr.  Edward 
Stanfoixl,  12-14,  Ix)ng  Acre,  London,  W.G.,  any  information 
which  may  serve  to  coiToct  erit)rs  or  furnish  fresh  matter. 

11.  H.  Hall. 
July,  11)07. 
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I.  FRELIHINARY  INFORMATION. 
1.  Season  for  Vlfllting  'Egypt 

From  October  to  May  is  th«  best  smmoii  for  a  residence  in  Egypt. 
For  those  who  intend  to  do  the  whole  Nile  Toyage,  and  who  can  choose 
their  own  time,  the  months  especially  to  be  recommended,  both  for 
climate  and  convenience  of  traveUlng,  are  November,  December, 
January,  Febniary  and  March.  Daring  those  months  winds  from  the 
North  are  more  or  less  prevalent,  which  cool  the  air  pleasantly  and  add 
to  the  comfort  of  travelling.  A  good  deal  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the 
destination  of  the  traveller  after  leaving  Egypt.  If  he  intends  going  to 
Syria,  he  could  arrange  so  as  not  to  got  there  halore  April,  as  it  is  too 
cold  to  travel  comfortably  in  Syria  before  that  date.  The  same  may  be 
said  as  regards  Greece. 

For  those  visiting  Egypt  for  health  the  following  plan  is  rooom- 
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I  2  I  I'ltKlilMINAUV    INi'OUMATION.  . 

niondod : — Itoach  Aloxandria  oarly  in  Novoinbor,  utay  at  lUuiiloli  unlil 
llio  ond  of  llio  month.  Tlioii  go  (liroc;t  to  Tiiixor,  without  any  .stoppage 
ill  OiUL'o,  which  is  thou  uiihcuiUhy  for  iiivalidH.  Spend  buctanlKir, 
January,  Fobruary  and  March  at  Luxor  and  at  Aswiln.  iiotuni  to  (Jairo 
in  April,  when,  tlie  damp  pf  the  inundation  and  winter  having  dis- 
appeared, it  18  healthy.  For  thoBe  who  do  not  wish  to  go  up  the  river 
a  good  alternative  plan  would  be  to  go  straight  to  HelwAn  or  Mena 
House  (Pyramids),  both  of  which  places,  being  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
are  excellent  health  resorts.  Leave  for  Ramleh  when  the  hot,  dust-laden 
winds  begin  to  blow,  and  pass  over  into  Italy  in  May.  It  may  be  noted 
that  Cairo  is  seldom  unpleasantly  hot  until  the  end  of  June. 

For  those  who  propose  to  do  the  so-callod  **  Eastern  tour  "  cmnphtely, 
the  following  average  timc-tablo  may  lie  given  : — Arrive  in  Kgypt  about 
the  middle  of  Novcmltor,  and  remain  there  till  the  end  of  February, 
going  to  the  Second  Cataract  and  back.  Leave  Egypt  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  and  go  by  way  of  Sinai  and  Petra  to  Jerusalem,  arriving  there 
about  the  second  week  in  April.  Five  or  six  weeks  in  Palestine  will  then 
bring  the  traveller  to  Beirut  before  the  end  of  May.  Or  he  may  vary  tho 
lattor  part  of  this  programme  by  only  going  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  instead 
o(  (unitimiing  the  I  lOng  Dosort  jouriiov — uiidortukcn  hy  comparatively 
fuw  rctiinnthoiico  to  Port  Said  and  tako  HttiuiiKir  to  Syria.  And  nliould 
he  euro  to  Hpoiid  no  more  than  tliroo  iiioiithH  in  Egypt  liuliml  liuttor  not 
ari'ivi)  thoro  till  Dot'OiiilNir. 

Of  uoiirso  tlioHo  reniarkH  are  not  intonded  to  apply  to  thotfo  who 
merely  uroposo  to  see  the  country  in  the  shortest  possible  time  in  which 
steam,  the  railway,  and  their  own  encrcnr  can  enable  them  to  accomplish 
it.  They  may  go  from  London  to  the  Second  Cataract  and  back  in  six 
weeks,  and  any  one  time  during  tho  months  named  alx>ve  will  be  as  good 
as  another.    But  even  to  them  it  may  be  said,  choose,  if  possible,  the 

feriod  lx)tween  the  middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of  February. 
t  is  porhaps,  everything  considercil,  the  most  delightful  season  in 
Egypt.  QUie  temperature  is  delicious,  often,  indeed,  cool,  the  Nile 
umther  too  high  so  as  to  cover  the  land,  nor  too  low  so  as  to  look  like  a 
huge  canal  flowing  Itetwcen  high  banks,  over  which  it  is  impossible  to 
sea  from  the  deck  of  either  boat  or  steamer,  and  the  country  Is  perfectly 
lovely  in  colouring — it  is,  in  fact,  spring  time.  Furtlier  information 
useful  for  invalids,  as  to  the  season  for  visiting  Egypt,  will  be  found 
under  this  section,  §  18,  GlinuUe. 

2.  Expenses  of  the  Visit. 

It  is  diflioult  to  give  any  trustworthy  ostin^ate  of  the  expenses  of  a 
visit  to  Egypt,  as  they  must  necessarily  vary  considerably  according  ta 
each  traveller's  wants  and  requirements,  and  the  length  of  his  purse. 
The  cost  of  the  journey  to  Egypt  will  range  from  201.  to  dOL  Hotel 
living  in  Egypt  may  be  set  down  at  from  lbs.  to  26.9.  a  day.  Travelling 
by  Hteanior  or  dahablya  on  the  Nile  at  from  2&.s.  to  21.  ICv.  a  day ; 
travelling  on  land  hy  camels,  donkeyH,  Ac,  and  with  tinits,  at  alMmt  the 
itaiiio  rate.  Tiio  aotiial  iumt  of  the  Nile  trip  hy  Htoiuner  fr(»ni  ('uiro,. 
iiichidiiig  all  o}v|M!Iikoh  of  food,  Kight-MMiiiig,  ttc,  may  Ui  roughly  usti- 
matcd  at  M.  to  the  First  Cataract  and  tHU,  more  to  the  Second. 
Travellers  washing  to  visit  Egypt  as  rapidly  and  cheaply  as  possiMe, 
may  do  so  in  the  following  way : — 


.  rRTsriiMmAnT  inkoiimation.  [3] 

Tioiulnii  fci)  Oairo,  vUi  Tiivorponi  mul  Alox- 

liiidrla,  iHfc  Oliuw  rokum  faro  •  .  •  'JG  14  G 
Or  2nd  olafti  rotnrn  by  an  Oooan  Li  nor 

from  London,  viA  Port  Satd  to  Cairo  .  24  18  6 
Cairo  to  Luxor  by  rail  (16  bra.),  Lnxor  to 

Aftwiln  and  book  to  Cairo  by   Coolc'ii 

Htcamor,    vrith    soTon   days'    acoom- 

modation    at  the  Luxor  and  Aswdn 

Iiotols 17    0    0 

AswAn  to  WAdl  Haifa  and  back  by  Govom- 

mont  boat,  with  food  and  attondanoo  .  12  2  8 
Haifa  to  Khartum  and  back  by  rail  (not 

including  meals)   .  .     .    90  10    4 

Monxmients,  tioketa,  bakhshish,  ^.,  fto.  .      4    0    0 

Ladies  trarelling  together  can  very  well  go  2nd  class  by  P.  A  0., 
Orient,  N.  Qerman  Lloyd,  and  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamers  to  Port  Satd 
and  Alexandria.    For  fares  see  p.  [41. 

Several  of  the  hotels  in  Cairo  will  take  visitors  for  a  prolonged  viait 
at  reduced  terms ;  so  also  will  those  at  Luxor  and  AswAn. 

At  Asyftt,  Girga,  and  other  minor  towns,  there  is  tolerable  accommo- 
dation to  be  had  at  Qrcok  inns  for  58.  or  6*.  a  day.  Anyone  with  a  fair 
knowledge  off  Arabic  can  live  in  the  country  for  from  8«.  to  59.  a  day, 
including  a  native  boy  to  cook.    This  moans  roiigliing  it. 

It  is  also  possible,  though  fatiguing,  to  perform  the  journey  by  rail 
froih  Cairo  to  As  win,  making  a  break  at  Liuzor.  First  class  circular 
tickets  for  this  purpose  are  issueol  in  Cairo — fare,  41. 7«.  Qd,  The  distance 
to  TiUxor  is  417  miles,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  jnnrncy  aliotit 
15  lioitrH.  U  is  547  milos  to  AswAn,  lind  tlio  Journey  is  done  in  alKMit 
!tf>  houm.  ' 

A  tax  of  1MM20  (U.  Li.  CuL)  \f\  levied  liy  tlio  (lofenimont  on  all 
travellers  visiting  the  MonuniontH,  Tomplefi,  and  Tombs  in  Upi)or  Kgypt, 
the  proceeds  being  oxolusivuly  dovotod  to  their  maintonauoo. 

I  ■  ■ 

3.  Disposition  of  Time. 

Tho  following  table  may  help  to  give  the  traveller  some  general  idea 
on  this  subject : — 

Journey  from  l^ngland  to  Cairo     ....  G -15  days. 

Cairo  and  Environs G-10  days. 

Excursion  to  the  Fayy(im    .     .     .     ^     ...  d-7  days, 
(a)  Voj^e  by  steamer  from  Cairo  to 

.  First  Cataract  and  back   ...  21  days. 
Voyage  by  steamer  from  Cairo  to 

Second  Cataract  and  back      .     .  5  days  additional. 
Voyage  by  steamer  and  rail  from 

Cairo  to  Khartilm  and  back  .     .  10  days  additional. 


(&)  Voyage  by  dahabtya  from  Cairo  to 
JlMrnt  ('ntnrm'.t  nnr 


and  back    •     .     •     GO  70  days. 
14x011  rsion  to  Mount  Kinai 14  21  days. 

Tlie  time  occupied,  therefore,  in  making  the  al)Ovo  tour  will  vary 
from  2  to  5  months. 
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Tho  sign  i^  afbor  nlfico-hamos  indicntcs  that  further  information 
roganling  hotoln,  A^c;.,  ih  lo  lie  found  in  Iho  1ndkx-J)iukctory  at  tho 
ond  of  tho  Handbook. 

Tho  black  brackots  [  ]  dcnoto  that  tho  places  dcscrilxKl  within 
thorn  aro  off  tho  main  llouto. 


[()]  i'I(i*;liminauy  inkokmation. 

grapbora  til  JjUxol*  unci  AhwAii,  qu  wuU  iw  ul  Oiiiro.  ItulUlilniH  cim  U) 
obtained  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Luxor  and  Asw&n,  and  can  be  developed 
and  printed  l)y  tlie  pbotograpbers.  They  are,  liowever,  apt  to  Buffer 
from  the  dry  climate,  and  an  ordinary  box  bund-camera,  with  falling 
arrangement,  and  flat  films  (much  lighter  than  plates],  is  preferable  on 
the  whole.  For  instantaneous  photographs  a  smaller  stop  must  be 
used  than  in  Europe,  and  a  clouded  sky  is  no  obstacle  to  a  good  snap- 
shot. For  detail,  a  bulb-exposure  with  very  small  stop  (F  G4  and 
smaller)  is  best.  Moonlight  photographs  are  always  possible;  in  full 
moon  twenty  minutes'  to  naif  an  hour's  exposure  with  F  8  or  16. 

0.  Faasports.  Custom  House.  Antiquities.  Arms. 
Passports. — Though  not  required  for  Egypt,  pasHports  are  sometimes 
oskod  for  on  landing  at  the  Egyptian  ports,  and  are  often  useful  in 
establishing  identity,  obtaining  letters  from  the  Poste  iiestante,  &c. 
Passports  are  i-equired  for  the  Sudan  only  by  those  who  proceed 
thither  independently  of  the  Tourist  Agencies.  Travellers  from  Egypt 
intending  to  visit  any  part  of  Turkey  must  have  their  passports  tnsA 
by  the  native  Governor  at  Cairo,  Alexandria,  Port  S^id,  or  Suok,  unloHH 
previously  visil  by  a  Tuikisti  Consul  in  Europe,  fur  wliiuh  the  fee  is 
6ff,  ilocontly  the  Turkish  Opvernmeiit  ru(|uiro,  in  oddilion,  a  *'Tuskora," 
or  permit.  The  charge  for  the  former  is  five  piastres  (Is.),  and  for  the 
latter  12}  (2:1.  (Ul). 

Custom  House. — All  luggage  is  liable  to  be  opened  at  the  Custom 
House,  but  OS  a  rule  the  examination  is  not  inconveniently  strict,  the 
Customs'  department  being  now  under  English  control.  There  is 
a  heavy  duty  on  cigars,  equal  to  about  Ss.  Od.  to  9«.,  according  to 
quality,  and  great  difuculty  is  made  about  admitting  guns  and  cartridges. 
An  ad  valorem  duty  of  1  per  cent,  is  levied  on  all  goods  leaving  the 
country,  and  8  per  cent,  on  all  goods  imported. 

Antiquities. — Until  recently  antiquities  were  not  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ported, but  now  permission  is  granted  on  certain  conditions.  The 
Egyptian  Government  has  approved  of  certain  regulations  for  private 
personcf  and  scientific  societies  desiring  to  excavate  for  antiquities.  All 
unique  objects  fomid  belong  of  right  to  the  Museum ;  surplus  objects 
and  duplicates  are  to  be  divided  between  the  excavator  and  theQovern- 
ment.  Gold  and  silver  objects  are  to  be  equally  divided,  on  the  basis 
of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  articles. 

Arms. — Travellers  must  obtain  permission  from  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Egyptian  Anny,  War  OOice,  Cairo,  to  bring  their  guns,  rifles,  or 
revolvers  into  the  country.  They  mn.st  at  the  same  time  enclose  a 
signed  certificate 'giving  numliers  and  description,  and  declaring  that 
th<)v  are  for  their'  own  private  use.  Gunpowder  and  cartridges  are 
both  of  them  a  Government  monopoly;  visitors  bringing  them  out  for 
their  own  use  must  also  apply  to  the  Var  Oiiice,  Cairo,  for  permission 
to  bring  them  into  Egypt.  English  sporting  powder  and  cartridges  can 
be  bought  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo ;  the  former  may  also  be  obtained 
in  most  of  the  large  towns  in  Egypt. 

7.  Oonsulates.    Oourts  of  Justice. 
Consulates. — Each  of  the  princix>al  European  Powers  is  represented 
in  Egypt  by  an  agent  and  consul-general,  who  is}  accredited  direct  to  the 
Khedive,  and  resides  generally  in  Cairo.    There  are,  besides,  Consuls, 
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Vioe-OontalB|  and  Oonaular  Agents,  at  tho  difTeront  porbn  and  ohiof 
towns. 

Courts  of  Justice.— Until  1876,  tbo  Kgypfeiaii  authorities  had  no 
civil  or  criminal  juriKdictiou  over  foreignom,  who  wore  only  amonablo 
to  tliuir  cotisuls.  Oonsoquoutly,  any  foreigner  mnsitHcd  o(  a  civil  or 
criminal  ofTonco  had  to  lie  indicted  in  tho  CJonsular  Court  of  the  nation 
of  which  he  was  a  oitisen.  As  there  are  seventeen  of  these  courts,  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  inconvenienoe  caused  by  such  a  system,  and  the 
miscarriage  of  justioe  which  frequently  resulted  from  it.  At  tho 
instance  of  the  Ugypttan  Govemmout,  ana  chiefly  through  tho  exertions 
of  Nubar  Pasha,  an  international  commission  was  appointed  iu  18(>9, 
which  recommended  the  abolition  of  this  state  of  things,  and  tho  appoint* 
ment  of  mixed  tribunals  of  natives  and  foreigners,  for  tho  trial  of  all 
oases  botweou  foroignors  of  different  nationalities,  and  natives  and 
foreigners.  The  law  is  administered  in  these  tribunals,  which  consist 
of  Courts  of  First  and  Second  Instance,  aooordinff  to  the  Oode  Napoleon, 
adopted  in  Egypt  with  some  modifications.  The  languages  employed 
are  English,  French,  Italian,  and  Arabic.  The  Consular  Courts  still 
continue  to  have  jurisdiotion  in  oivil  causes  between  foreigners  of  the 
same  nationality ;  and  in  criminal  cases  foreigners  are  amenable  only 
to  their  respoctivo  Consular  Courts,  tho  Mixed  Tribunals  being  allowed 
only  very  limited  criminal  jurisdiction.  In  oases  of  any  dillionlty,  the 
traveller  had  better  apply  immediately  to  his  consular  representative. 

8.  Money. 

Money. — The  probable  expenses  of  a  visit  to  Egypt  have  ))een 
alreckdy  spoken  of  under  Section  I.,  §  2. 

The  money  tables  for  Egypt,  if  put  into  the  form  used  in  school 
aritlimotlcMi,  would  Ik)  as  follows: — 

to  ntllli^noR  nmko  1  piiwtro  Iklrsh,  protiouiu^xl  in  Cairo  'tnth.  In 
llp|mr  l'igyi>t(//;'ji/i)  -  alN)utS2J//. ;  uX)  })\tmirQH{f,nn)sh\  inako  I  Kgyptlaii 
iK>uiui  (UK. J ;  ^fium^  pi. ijiiit%ii)  -t  uIkhiIi  1/.  Ojf.  VhI,  TIio 'JU-piaf^tro  pimtu 
iH  UMually  called  rfiftU. 

The  natives  iu  the  country  still  reckon  by  tho  old-fashioned  paras, 
forty  of  which  make  one  piastre.  A  half-piastre  (5  milli^mes]|  is  often 
called  *ishrin  fadda  (twenty  paras)  by  the  fellahin,  and  wahtd  *ishrin 
("one  twenty")  for  short;  P.T.l^  is  in  tho  same  way  called  seUtn 
fadda^  or  settin  ("  sixty  '*)  simply. 
Tho  coins  in  use  aro  - 

Gold  .  .  (tho  British  sovereign  =  r.T.»7i). 

Silver  .  .  pieces  of  1,  3,  5, 10,  and  20  piastres. 

Nickel  .  .         „      ,,  If  2,  and  6  milli^mos,  and  1  piastre. 
Copper                       „      „  I  and  (  millidme  (paras). 

A  Paper  Correni^  exists  in  the  shape  of  the  notes  of  the  Saiional 
Bank  of  Egyp^  for  £E.l,  5, 10,  60,  and  100.  The  notes  in  circulation 
Deo.  81, 1904,  amounted  to  £E.688,000. 

The  English  sovereign  is  worth  P.T.97i  and  the  French  napoleon  is 
worth  P.T.77J. 

Tho  Tariff  piastro  (P.T.)  is  universal  in  the  country  as  woll  as  in  all 
official  statomouts.  Tho  Current  piastro  (ktrsh  saVr),  an  amount,  not 
a  coin,  is  a  local  usago  of  ('airo  and  Aloxandria,  and  iH  grmlually  dying 
out.     It  is  always  rockonod  as  half  the  Tariff  piastro. 
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Thoro  aro  a  largu  iiumbor  of  bud  piaHtroR  in  oirculatioh,  and  card 
Hliould  In)  takun  not  lo  uccopt  tliuHO. 

When  drawing  mouoy  from  a  banker,  KngliBh  iiovoroigntt  or  uapoloons 
had  botier  be  taken.  The  napoleon  is  accepted  :  the  sovereign  is  legal 
tender.  Half-sovereigns  are  often  not  accepted  by  natives,  vmo  do  not 
always  understand  them. 

Iiottors  of  credit  and  circular  notes,  bank  notes  and  cheques,  should 
be  taken  without  charge  by  the  bankers,  but  aro  paid  only  at  the 
business  rate  of  exchange  of  the  day,  which  being  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions, the  holder  will  sometimes  be  paid  at  par,  and  at  other  times 
incur  a  loss  ranging  from  4  per  cent,  to  1  per  cent.,  but  very  rarely 
ozceedlng  the  latter.  In  the  European  shops  at  Port  Said  and 
Alexandria  prices  may  bo  named  in  shillings  or  francs;  olsowhero 
always  in  sovereigns  {ginih)  and  piastres.  The  5-pia8tre  piece  is 
often  called  shilling  and  the  20-piastre  (riydX^  dollar.  At  Port  8atd  a 
franc  =  P.T.4.  The  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  universally 
used.  The  hotel  bills  will  be  made  out  either  in  P.T.,  English,  or  French 
money.  Before  starting  up  the  Nile,  the  traveller  should  provide 
hIniHOlf  witli  Honiu  huiaU  change  for  pnrcha.Hos,  Ac  Tlio  copnor  coinage, 
now  greatly  dcproolalod,  circiilatuH  in  the  country  at  l*/r.l  for  1} 
miUidmoe,  and  is  entirely  declined  by  the  (loveniinont.  It  is  used  in 
making  small  purtihasoH,  such  as  eggs,  Ac. 

The  clicaposl  and  l)0Ht  wav  to  transmit  money  fron)  Kngtand  is  to 
have  it  sent  (in  Movereigns)  in  parcels  of  bOl.  or  under  liy  I'arculs 
Post,  insured  for  full  value.  This  costs  }  per  cent.  By  Post  OfUce 
Money  Order  to  any  office  in  Egypt  the  cost  is  1  per  cent.  Bankers 
generally  charge  as  much  by  exchange,  commission,  Scg,,  and  can 
only  be  drawn  on  in  the  chief  towns. 

8.  Weights  and  Measurea 

i.  Mciunrea  of  Leiufth, 

1  Dird*a  Beledi,  or  Pik  (for  cloth,  &o,)    =  0*68  mitre  =  22-885  inches. 
1  Dird'a  Miama*riy  (for  buildings)  =076     „      =29528       „ 

1  ^asaba  ^       =  8 * 65  mitres  =  11  ft.  7  •  76  in. 

1  Fedddn  =  4200-838  sq.  mitres  =  1  acre  6  rods. 

ii.  Weights. 

iDirhem  =  0  003  kilo  =       l-76dr8.  Avdp. 

I  Wukkiya  112  AirheaiB)  =  0  037    „    =        ld2ozs. 

1  lion  (144  dirhems)  =  0*449    „    =        0*99  lb. 

1  Okha  (400  dirhems)  =  1  •  248  kilos  =       2  •  75  lbs. 

1  Xantar  (100  rotls)  =  44-928    „    =  9905 

1  Kan/ar  of  Alexandria  (112 okkaa)  =  189-776    „    =  30815 

1 //amja  (60  okkas)  '         =  74-880    „    =  16508 

1  J/tm2  (200  okkas)  =  249*600    „    =  550-27 
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1000-000    „    =2204-62 
on)  =  1016-047    „    =-  224200 

Wvights  for  Vranous  Metals. 

1  Mithkal  ( 1 A  dirhems)  =4-680  gram.  =72-22  grains  Troy. 

I  Dirhem  {\Q  VUaUi)  =3*120     „      =4816 

1  JSCfrd/ (4  kainhas)  =0*195     „     =    300 

1  kamha,  or  grain  of  wheat  =  0*048     „      --   075 
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i  i  i .  Mr  OH  ure$  of  Cajtacily» 

1  ArtM  (12  kailiw)  -  VJe-OOO  librefl  rr  5*44  buslielg. 

1  YKat/)a  (3  kailas)  =  33  000      „  =  303  peckfi. 

1  KaiUi  (B  k  odliB)    =  10  -  .500     „  :=  8  •  VS  galloiin. 

1  i^<6*  (4  kaiUiH)      =  8-250      „  =1-81       ,, 

1  Malwa  (2  kadhs)  =  4  •  125      „  =8-63  quarts. 

1  ^a<2^  (32  klrilts)  =  2062      „  :=  1*81      ,, 

iNiSLs^adh  s  1081      „  =  1  81  pints. 

1  Rub'  kadh  =  0  •  515  litre  ==  3 '  63  gills. 

IKhamAba  =  0128    ,,  =OfX)gin. 

llCfrdt  =  0004    „  =0-45    „ 

1  Dariba  =  1684  000  litres  =  43*58  buRhels. 

IFard  (large)   =115-500      „      =317        „ 
1  ^Vird  (small)  =      57-760     „      =1-58       „ 

1  Litre  =0005  ardeb, 

1  Hectolitre  =  0-505     „ 
1  Kilolitre    =  6  •  050  ardebs. 
1  Decilitre    =V  661  kirdis. 

lM6tro  =      VIUdird'aMnU. 

1  GontimHre    =     0172     „  „ 

1  Kilometre      =  281*60  {mmoIkm. 

1  Qramme        =     0*820  dirhom. 
1  Kilogramme  =  320*5  „ 

820  Botls  =  1  Ardeb  (beans). 
800  „  =1  „  (wheat). 
270     „     =1     „      (cotton  seed). 

All  bonis  oil  the  JNiloivroiuoiuiurod  by  Ai'dobft,  3  kaiitnrH  iiiakliig  1  ardob. 

10.  Modes  of  Travelling. 

Railwftji. — The  first  railway  made  in  Egypt  was  that  between 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  in  1865.    Stephenson  was  the  engineer,  and  he 

Sroposed  It  in  conj auction  with  the  direct  line  between  Oairo  and 
ues,  now  disused,  as  an  alternative  for  the  Maritime  Canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez. 

The  Egyptian  Railway  Adniinistration  |K.U.A.y  tbo  official  stylo ;  on 
some  carriages  the  initials  K.S.It.,  i,e,  Egyptian  Stato  llailwayn,  arc 
used)  now  has  connecting  lines  running  all  over  the  Delta  and  into  the 
FayyAm,  beeidos  the  branch  lines  from  Cairo  to  Matarlya  (ol-Merg)  and 
Helwftn,  and  the  main  lines  from  Alexandria,  Fort  Said,  and  €uoz  to 
Cairo,  and  from  Cairo  to  Shell&l,  south  of  AswAn,  a  distance  of  580  miles 
up  the  I^ile.: 

An  electric  railway  belonging  to  an  English  company  connects 
Alexandria  and  San  Stefano  (Bamleh). 

The  total  mileage  of  the  Egyptian  State  Bailways  is  1,667.  The  gauge 


is  the  standard  4ft.  8iin.,  except  from  Luxor  to  AswAn,  which  is  8ft.  6in. 

of  tno  Anglo-Fjgypi 
a  separato  administration,  the  Sudan  Govenimont  llailwnys  (S.G.K.). 


The  railways  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  (soe  p.  540)  belong  to 


There  are  four  lines,  from  Haifa  to  Khartum  North,  nnining  across 
the  desert  to  Abu  HMned,  from  Haifa  to  Kosboli,  north  of  Dongola,  on 
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the  Nile,  from  Atbara  to  Port  Sudan,  and  from  Abu  Ilfimod  to  Kar6ima, 
Koutli  of  Dongola.  Tho  total  mileage  of  the  Sudan  railways  is  777. 
The  ffuugo  ib  3fl.  (iin. 

The  ti-aiuH  on  tho  Egyptian  railways  aro  made  up  of  1st,  2nd,  and 
Srd  class  carriages.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  travel  3rd  clobs  in  Egypt, 
and  British  travellers  rarely  even  go  2nd  class,  except  in  the  Delta. 

Tho  express  trains  consist  of  1st  and  2nd  class  carriages  only,  and  the 
fares  by  thum  are  subject  to  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  on  tho  faros  by 
tho  ordinary  trains.  Tho  trahiit  lic  luxe  from  Cairo  to  Luxor  take 
Ist  class  passengers  only. 

Tho  bridges  over  tho  two  brauohes  of  tho  Nile  on  the  Alexandria- 
Oairo  lino,  tiie  Embaba  bridge,  and  the  bridge  at  Nag'  Ifannuli,  on  the 
Oairu-laixor  line,  are  (he  only  structures  of  iniporUmce.  The  lines  are 
uniformly  laid  ou  an  embuuknient  of  earth  thrown  up  to  the  huight  of 
a  few  feet  alxjve  the  level  of  tho  soil.  With  the  exception  of  tho  express 
trains,  which  are  very  punctual)  timo  is  not  well  kept  on  most  of  the 
lines.  The  iirst-cla.Hs  carriages  are  fairly  good.  It  is  well  to  Imj  at  the 
station  some  time  before  the  train  starts,  ospocially  with  luggage.  The 
hours  of  departure  are  very  soldoni  altered,  but  tho  time-table  luvd 
always  butter  be  consullcd. 

The  Light  Itailways  in  tho  Dejtaand  the  Eayy Am  are  managed  by 
companies,  the  **  Delta,'*  **  liosso-Egvpte,"  and  **  l«\vyoum."  The  gauge 
is  very  narrow,  thu  speed  slow.  The  total  of  kilometres  in  work  is 
1,107.     Tho  Eavoum  line,  which  is  worked  by  an  entirely  native  com- 

f>any,  is  bad.  The  other  two  linos  are  well  managed,  but  punctuality 
s  not  to  be  expected.  -  The  miniature  linos  used  to  bring  sugar-oane 
from  the  fields  to  the  main  railway  in  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt  do  not 
carry  passengers.  That  running  from  Erment  northwards  on  the  west 
bank  of  tho  Nile  is  of  the  normal  (4ft.  8|in.)  gauge. 

Luggage. — Passengers  are  permitted  to  take  into  the  railway 
carriages,  free  of  charge^  such  articles  as  may  be  placed  on  the  racks. 
The  weight  of  such  not  to  exceed  20  kilogrammes  for  each  person. 

Passengers*  luggage  is  registered  and  is  charged  for  according  to 
weight.  Where  people  can  be  independent  of  their  heavy  baggage,  it  is 
more  oconomical  to  send  it  by  j>t'^if6'  mtesnc.  The  hotel  porter  can 
always  get  it  at  the  terminus  by  presenting  the  passenger's  railway 
receipt,  and  the  delay  is  but  short. 

Roads. — The  chief  highways  of  Egypt  are  the  river  and  the  railway, 
aud  this  being  so,  there  are  no  great  roods  in  Egynt,  and  no  roads  at  all, 
other  than  the  railway  embankment  and  the  edges  of  the  desert,  in 
the  north  to  south  direction.  Tho  only  metalled  roads  ai'o  those  from 
Cairo  to  the  Pyramids  and  to  Shubra,  aud  in  the  outskirts  of  Alexandria: 
these  are  the  only  routes  on  which  driving  can  be  comfortably  essayed 
and  on  which  the  motor  can  be  used  at  all.  There  is  therefore  no  scope 
for  the  motorist  in  it^gypt.  The  country  roads  going  E.  and  W.  across 
tho  valley  are  merely  tho  dusty  tops  of  tho  high  dykes  separating  the 
hAh  or  irrigation-basins  from  oooh  other ;  it  is  only  possible  to  use 
them  riding,  foot-going  being  quite  impossible.  During  the  inundation 
they  are  the  only  possible  means  of  passing  from  village  to  village, 
except  by  Ix^at,  and  when  tho  inundation  is  falling  and  boats  cannot  bo 
used,  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water  over  the  ilooded  land,  they 
alone  can  be  used,  making  long  detours  inevitable.  When  the  waters 
have  subsided,  however,  bridlepaths,  which  vary  from  year  to  year, 
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beoome  praotioablo  aoromi  tho  ouUiTatod  land.  By  raoh  dyko-roadn  or 
0*rn  nnit  pntliR  or  nikktut  iho  UniriBl  will  vUlo  from  IkKlrnHliAii  U^ 
Stikkilru  or  rif>in  Hali/liiA  lo  AbyiloH,  for  hiHiatUM). 

Dahabijas  and  Steamboats.  -Tho  groat  highway  of  Kgypt,  o8po<-.i- 
ally  ahovo  Cairo,  is  the  Nilo,  and  sailing  or  floating  along  it  in  adahablya 
is  Btill,  railways  and  stoamboals  notwithstanding,  tlio  pleasantest  way  of 
seoing  the  country.  Full  particulars  with  rogard  to  this  modo  of 
travoliing  will  be  found  on  pp.  288  ft.,  whore  also  information  is  given 
about  the  steamboats  that  ply  between  Cairo  and  tho  First  and  Seoond 
Cataracts  during  the  winter  months. 

Donkeys. — There  are  many  places,  howeveri  in  Egypt  which  cannot 
be  reached  by  either  railway  or  boat,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  that 
useful,  and  in  Egrpt  by  no  means  to  be  despised  animal,  the  donkey. 
The  E^gyptian  donkey  is  patient,  sure-footed,  and  very  enduring,  and  his 
paces  are  generally  easy.  It  is  best  to  use  the  saddle  of  the  bountry, 
which  has  a  hump  in  front,  but  ladles  will  generally  prefer  a  side-saddle, 
and  had  better  therefore  provide  themselves  with  one.  As  the  native 
saddles  are  very  apt  to  turn  round,  and  girths  and  stirrup-leathers  are 
apt  to  break,  owing  to  tho  dry  climate,  no  relianoo  should  be  placed 
on  tho  stirrups.  Tho  usnal  donkoy-faro  is  I'.T.IO  the  dav,  P.T.6  tho 
half -day,  but  at  AswAn  it  is  higher.  BaMuhUh  to  the  boy  is  additional. 
In  Cairo  it  is  not  usual  to  ride  donkeys,  except  for  excursions. into  the 
native  city. 

Camels. — For  long  excursions  into  the  desert  camels  will  be  required. 
The  ordinary  baggage-camel  is  very  heavy  and  rough  in  his  paces,  and  it 
requires  considerable  experience  in  camel  riding  before  the  Mehdra,Hegtn 
or  trotting  camel  can  bo  mounted  with  any  comfort.  The  paoes  of  a  quiet 
Kiiiootli- walking  camel  arc,  however,  by  no  moans  unpleasant. 

11.  roflU.    Totof;criij)liN.    Toloplionofi. 

Posts. — ^Tlio  iVwt  Oti'ivo  (lopartniont  in  Kgypt  isatlniirablymanngocl. 
IjottorH  can  Ixt  do8L»atcliu(l  to  and  rouoivod  from  ]4uroj^>o  6  times  during 
the  wook  at  Alexandria,  vix.,  Austrian  and  Italian,  in4BrindiBi ;  Italian, 
vid  Naples ;  French,  vUi  Marseilles ;  Khedivial,  vut. Constantinople ;  and 
British,  vid  Brindisi  and  Port  Said. 

Tho  British  Mail  generally  leaves  Port  Said  early  in  tho  week,  but  is 
dependent  upon  the  arrival  of  tho  steamer  bringing  tho  mail  from  India, 
of  whioh  due  notice  is  given.  All  the  other  mails  have  fixed  days  of 
departure.  At  Cairo  tho  mails  close  from  7  to  12  hours  earlier,  and  aro 
delivered  from  7  to  12  hours  later  than  at  Alexandria. 

Mail  notices  of  arrivals  and  departures  are  sent  round  to  all  the  hotels. 

Inland  Mails. — ^Letters  are  sent  daily  by  rail  to  all  stations  as  far 
south  as  ShellAl.  Thence  they  are  conveyed  to  W&dl  Haifa  for  tho 
Sudan  twice  a  week.  The  rate  for  inland  letters  is  5  millidmes  per  90 
grammes ;  in  towns  8  millibmes. 

FoBSiON  PosTAGK  BATES. — Egypt  being  included  in  the  Postal 
Union,  the  rates  of  postage  between  it  and  all  other  countries  included 
in  the  Union,  except  Great  Britain,  are  10  milli^mes  per  16  grammes 
for  letters,  2  mUlidmes  i)er  60  grammes  for  newspapers,  and  4  milli^mos 
for  post-cards ;  to  Great  Britain  6  mill,  por  16  grammes.  Insured  letters 
oan  now  be  sont  between  tho  United  Kingdom  and  Effypt. 

pAitcjtL  I*08T.— An  inland  parcel  poet  oxpross  doUvory  has  been 
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cstabliahed  and  extended  to  such  foreign  countries  as  admit  of  this 
Borvice.  The  maximum  iu&urance  on  parcels  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  some  of  tlio  HritiHli  possesHions  lias  boon  raiaod  to  1201,  Yaluo- 
uayable  parcels  (cash  to  the  postman  on  delivery)  can  be  exchanged 
between  Egypt  and  every  country  in  the  world  except  Great  Britain  (I), 
Russia,  Spain  and  Turkey.  It  is  proposed  to  make  an  arrangement 
bv  which  this  curious  anomaly  as  regards  Qreat  Britain  will  bo 
abolished.. 

Telegraphs. — ^There  are  two  telegraph  systems  in  Egypt,  one 
belonging  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  who  have  offices  at 
Alexandria,  Port  Satd,  Suez,  Port  Tewflk  and  Cairo,  with  sub-offices 
during  the  Cairo  season  at  Shepheard*s  and  Godra  Palace  Hotels,  and 
the  other  to  tho  Egyptian  Government.  Only  the  latter  can  be  used 
for  messages  circulating  within  Egypt.  It  is  in  operation  throughout 
the  whole  Egyptian  territory,  reaching  to  Khartum  and  further  south- 
wards aad  to  El  Adsh  at  the  North-east.  Messages  can  be  sent  at  the 
chief  stations  in  English,  French,  or  Italian,  but  at  most  of  the  smaller 
ones  Arabic  must  bo  used.  Tariff,  P.T.2  for  the  first  eight  words,  for 
uvury  two  additional  words  6  millidmos.  iSurtax  to  tho  Sudan  P.T.3 
per  word. 

By  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  system  messages  can  be  sent  all 
over  the  worid.    Tarii!  from  Cairo,  Suez,  and  Port  Satd : 


Tu  Urual  UriUiii  niitl  IruloiiU 
„  Vnuico 
„  GttriuAny  . 
„  Groece 
„  lUly 
„  IfalU 

„  Turkey  lii  Suropo    . 
„  Turkey  hi  Aitia. 
„  North  Auiciidi 
,,  liiiUn 

„  Suuth  Africii    . 
„  AustralosUi 


4S  iuilli6iuuii  iMir  wonl. 
48 


48 
48 
48 

48 
48 
C7 

02  Ui  tNi 
1G8  to  llKt 
100  to  188 


II 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
ii 
II 


II 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
II 
II 
•i 
II 


II 
II 
II 
II 
•I 
II 
•• 
•I 
•I 
II 
II 


Tho  tariff  from  AlexAudrla  i»  10  niillf6mc8  dicuper. 


It  is  possible  to  send  cheaper  telegrams  to  Europe  by  the  Egyptian 
and  Turkish  lines  vid  El  Arish,  but  this  is  not  recommended.  In 
places  where  there  is  no  Eastern  Telegraph  office,  telegrams  for 
other  countries  may  be  handed  to  the  Egvptian  telegraph  offices,  but 
should  be  marked  "  vid  Eastern,"  in  which  case  they  are  transmitted 
to  tlio  olTicos  of  tho  Eastern  Company  at  Alexandria  or  Suez,  which 
then  forwards  them. 

Telephones. — Tho  Telephone  Company  of  Egypt  is  in  operation  in 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Helw&n,  Matariya,  Asy6t,  Zag&zig,  Man^dra,  and 
Port  Satd.  The  Government  Telephone  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria 
id  worked,  as  far  as  ordinary  messages  are  concerned,  by  the  Telephone 
Company,  between  tho  two  Bourses  by  the  Government  Telegraphs. 

ISl  Hotels.    Apartments.    Servants.    Dragomans. 

Hotels.— Good  hotels  are  to  be  found  at  Port  Satd,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
ITelwAn,  Olxa  Pyramids,  Luxor,  and.AswAn.  The  pension  system 
is  adopted  at  al|  of  them,  and  so  much  a  day  charged  for  lodging, 
attendance,  and  board.    This  charge  varies  from  P.T.60-iX),  and  includes 
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Iwo  or  ihroQ  inoaln  in  the  cIav  ;  wino  oxtm.  RUMnff-moniA  nan  Im  liad 
nl  tlio  IxMi  hobolfl  at  from  J*.T.60-1(X)  a  day.  No  difToronce  Ib  mado  hi 
tho  charge  whether  the  mealfl  are  eaten  in  the  house  or  not,  bu^  alnnch- 
basket  is  provided  for  day-ezpeditionB.  If  along  stay  is  intended, 
arrangemente  at  a  lower  rate  shoold  be  made  In  advance.  At  Tanta, 
ManvSra,  Zag&ziff,  AsyA^,  and  moat  of  the  large  towns  in  Upper  Bgypt, 
there  are  Greek  locandaB  where  food  and  a  bed  can  be  obtained ;  but 
they  cannot  be  recommended. 

In  all  parts  of  Egypt  where  there  are  no  hotels  ot  innSi  the  traveller) 
if  without  a  dahabtya  or  tents,  must  trust  to  tho  hospitality  of  Iho 
principal  natives  or  of  European  officials  or  merohauta.  In  small 
villages  it  is  oustomarv  for  the  <nndeh  or  headman  to  provide 
hospitality  to  travellers,  but  naturally  very  Uttlo  is  to  bo  expected,  and 
a  present  is  obligatory. 

Apartments. — ^These  can  be  procured  both  kt  Alexandria  and  Cairo, 
but  tne  difficulties  and  discomforts  connected  with  them  are  so  great 
that  they  cannot  be  recommended. 

Servants,  a  necessary  evil  anywhere,  arc  espocially  no  in  tho  Ea<<t. 
The  traveller  may  indeed,  if  he  only  intends  viHitiiig  Alexandria  and 
Cairo,  and  the  line  of  the  Snoss  Canal,  do  without  thorn,  or  at  any  rate 
lie  need  only  hire  an  occasional  guide  at  from  P.T.80-40  a  day,  acoordin<]( 
to  tho  service  rendered.  ]$ut  if  he  intends  to  travel  about  by  himsoK, 
ho  must  provide  himself  with  one  or  more  domestics ;  and  should  ho 
know  notning  of  the  country  or  the  language,  a  dragoman  Uargumdn^ 
"interpreter^')  will  be  indispensable.  The  dragoman  will  take  all 
trouble  ofi  his  hands,  and  for  a  fixed  sum  defray  all  the  expenses  of 
travelling,  food,  lodging,  servants,  Ac. 

Draeomiins. — ^Tliei-n  arn  Dragomans  (tho  plural  form  "  drhgomon/* 
habitually  nsod  l)y  ICnKHMbnion,  Is  hicorroct)  of  ovovy  Hort  and  kind,  goo<l, 
Imd,  and  indifTeront ;  hut  it  is  seldom  that  tho  roally  good  ones,  who 
confessedly  arc  at  the  hoad  of  their  profossion,  fail  to  givo  satisfaction. 
Thoir  chai-gos,  Itowovor,  arc  very  extravagant ;  and  Iravollors  who  aro 
not  so  particular  as  to  comfort  and  luxuries  may  find  a  very  fair 
dragoman  who  will  do  everything  at  a  lower  rate.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, the  traveller  must  not  expect,  and  that  is,  to  obtain  from  them 
accurate  information  of  any  kind.  The  Nile  dragomand,  as  a  rule, 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  various  objects  of  interest  in  Effypt, 
to  which  they  go  year  after  year;  and  though  always  roady  with  an 
answer  if  asked  any  question  about  tho  country  and  tho  peoplo,  tho 
prolMbility  is  that  tho  answer  is  as  inaccurate  lis  it  is  prompt.  Tho 
dragoman  is  in  fact  a  coiinier  and  maiire  d*h6tH  in  one,  but  ho  has 
none  of  the  kind  of  information  possessed  by  the  commonest  laqiiais 
(U  vlaca  in  a  continental  town.  The  expense  of  a  dragoman  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  journey  and  the  things  required.  Furilvcr 
infimnation  with  regard  to  dragomans  will  he  found  on  p.  287. 

For  hiring  a  servant  for  travelling  in  the  country,  a  dooent  lad  can 
generally  be  obtained  at  any  railway  station.  The  Stationmaster  or 
Postmaster  should  be  asked  to  recommend  one.  Three  to  5  piastres  a 
day,  without  food,  will  he  ample  wages,  and  a  deposit  of  a  ilollar  could 
bo  made  with  the  Stationmaster  to  give  confidence.  In  Cairo,  AsyAt, 
and  Luxor,  the  American  Mission  can  often  recommend  a  superior  lK>y 
with  some  education  as  a  servant. 
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18.  Olimate. 

General  Sanitary  State. — Tha  climate  of  ICgypt  is  remarkably  dry 
and  salubrious,  and  although  tho  mortality  amongst  the  inhabitants  is 
greivti  it  can  easily  be  accounted  for  apart  from  the  climate.  Through 
the  ignorance,  superstition,  and  filthiness  of  the  natives,  there  is  an 
excessive  infant  mortality,  and  the  death-rate  amongst  the  young  and 
adult  Egyptians  is  greatly  increased  by  the  privations,  hard  work,  and 
exposure  they  have  to  endure.  Besides  this,  a  great  number  of  the 
poor  die  for  wont  of  medical  oare  and  advice,  which  the  Government 
does  not  supply  thom  with,  unless  in  tho  hospitals,  of  which  the  natives 
havo  a  doep-soatod  dread.  They  prefer  to  die  at  their  homes,  surrounded 
by  their  friends,  rather  than  enter  a  hospital.  Much,  however,  is  being 
done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things,  ospcciatly  sinco  tho  English 
occupation  of  Iflgypt;  and  the  sanitary  Hurvico,  which  is  under  an 
lOnglish  doctor,  is  greatly  improved. 

iflxcept  in  the  Delta  and  sea-coast  towns,  the  country  is  quite 
exempt  from  low  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  chest.  Ophthalmia,  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  and  affections  of  the  liver  are  the  principal  endemic  com- 
plaints. Only  two  or  throe  months  of  tho  year,  from  .June  U>  Kei)tonilMn-, 
can  be  otUlod  unhealthy. 

IMoguo  hoH  occurred  of  lato  yoiirH  in  Egypt,  but  is  not  oudomic; 
typhus  and  rolupMing  fovors  are  pniHont  (wory  H|n'iu}<  iiintuiK  thtt  fivor- 
(-rowde<l  doiii/oHH  of  mud  hovels.  (Hiolura  overran  the  lunnitry  in  an 
upidemie  form  in  18G6  and  again  in  1888,  and  was  then  absent  in  spite 
of  all  efforts  to  find  it  until  September  1895.  Between  September  and 
December  it  smouldered  quietly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damietta  and 
Lake  Menz&la,  and  then  appeared  in  Alexandria,  where  it  lasted  till  July, 
in  spite  of  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  Municipality  to  stanip  it  out. 
There  was  no  sign  of  it  in  Cairo  until  May  189(3.  The  Egyptian 
Government,  under  advice  from  its  English  advisers,  rose  to  the 
occasion,  and  lilxsrally  voted  men  and  money  for  the  most  pressing 
sanitary  needs. 

Dengue  fever  was  present  in  Egypt  in  1880  and  1887,  but  only  from 
August  to  November,  it  being  always  an  autumnal  disease. 

Smallpox  is  by  no  means  unconmaon  in  the  country  districts,  and 
therefore  It  behoves  visitors  to  protect  themselves  by  recent  revaocina- 
tion.  Measles  sometimes  occurs  as  an  epidemic  among  native  children, 
and  is  also  sometimes  imported  by  English  visitors.  Diphtheria  is  not 
unpommon  among  natives,  but  ought  not  to  occur  among  any  visitors 
living  in  sanitarv  housoB.  Innnentui  has  been  present  every  winter 
since  1890,  but  the  clisease  in  Egypt  is  never  dangerous,  and  selduni 
serious.  Typhoid  fever  is  often  imported  by  visitors  from  Erancu  and 
Italy,  and  is  sometimes  contracted  in  l*igypt  itself,  though  this  disease 
is  almost  unknown  among  Egyptians. 

Temperature. — The  Egyptian  climate  is  more  uniform  than  that  of 
any  other  place  on  tho  gloliu.  Still  it  varies  cfMisidcirahly  thrtiiigh  th«) 
dilTerent  parts  uf  the  (H>untry.  Tiie  whole  of  Middlu  and  l)p[ior  lOgypt 
is  characterised  hy  great  dryness  and  clearness  of  the  atmosphere,  wliilo 
the  Delta  enjoys  anmeli  cooler  and  dumper  el iinate.  ('ortain  UHUilitios 
ure  having  their  olinuktcs  noticeably  inodilioil  by  now  and  oxtoiiHivc 
irrigation,  by  tho  cultivation  of  large  tracts  of  previously  sterile  land, 
and  by  the  growth  of  trees.    The  immense  surface  of  water  now  exposed 
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by  tho  F>ooK  Canal  to  tho  influoiico  of  a  tropical  nun  muftt  produco  looal 
dtsturbauoos  of  tho  atmoRphoro,  whilo  tho  northorly  witidii,  that  blow 
for  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  as  they  pass  over  the  Oanal  district, 
will  carry  along  with  them  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture,  which, 
combined  with  that  arising  from  the  annual  overflow  of  tho  Nile, 
would  load  ua  to  expect  still  milder  summers  but  damper  winters  in 
Middle  and  Lower  Kgypt. 

From  tlio  peculiar  dryness  of  tho  atmosphere  Kgypt  is  rendered 
siiAooptiblo  of  Kuddon  chaugos  of  tompomlure ;  but  the  fiuit  of  its  dry- 
noss  prevents  tho  injurious  odocts  that  usually  result  from  such  sudden 
citangos.  'Hio  tlioriYioraetor  ofton  indicates  a  variation  of  20"  F. 
lx)tweon  morning  and  midday,  and  as  much  Ix^twoon  midday  and 
evening.  The  early  morning  is  invariably  oool,  but  after  two  or  throe 
hours  the  sun*8  warmth  is  speedily  communicated  to  the  atmosphere, 
which  continues  warm  till  near  sunset,  when  it  rapidly  cools ;  and  if 
there  be  any  moisture  in  the  air,  it  now  appears  as  dew  which  has 
fallen  on  the  ground,  half  an  hour  after  sunset.  In  Upper  Bgypt  dew 
is  rare ;  in  some  extremely  dry  spots,  such  as  Wostoni  Thebes,  it  is 
never  Icnown  to  occur.  Although  the  thermometer  falls  suddenly  about 
sunset,  it  soon  rises  agaiii  from  the  radiation  of  the  heat  absorbed  bv 
the  earth  during  the  day.  Towards  morning  it  falls  again,  to  rise  with 
the  return  of  the  sun. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Gi^ro  is  about  11°  F.  The  thermo- 
meter seldom  falls  to  40^  F.  at  Cairo  (87^  F.  on  the  desert  near  Cairo  is 
the  lowest  Egyptian  temperature  ever  recorded),  but  it  is  frequently 
lower  on  the  Nile.  The  coldest  months  in  the  year  are  Deoember  and 
Jannarjr,  and  the  hottest  are  June,  July,  and  August,  but  even  tlien  it 
is  cool  in  tlio  shade  and  at  nights.  The  humidity  of  tlio  atmosphere  is 
princi (tally  (uin trolled  by  the  rise  and  fall  nf  tlio  Nile.  I^)gs  prevail 
ilnring  tlio  first  two  months  of  tlio  rotMHiIng  of  l.lin  waters.  tOvoiiltig 
fogs  doHoeiut  very  quickly  as  tlio  hiiii  grnM  down,  luid  are  as  quirklv 
dopnsitod  afbor  tlio  sun  lias  sot,  bvaviiig  Mio  sky  rioar  and  tlio  air  as  froHli 
as  after  a  giNnl  showor.  Moriiltif^  foffH  are  smiii  dispollfHl  by  tlin  hoikt  of 
tlio  Hun,  and  tlioii  follows  tho  cloar  lH)autiful  day. 

On  tho  dosort  tlio  air  is  always  dry  and  bracing,  and  much  cooler 
than  that  over   cultivated  land.     ]>uring   winter  the  nigiits  seem 

Siorcingly  cold  on  the  desert  owing  to  the  contrast  with  the  heat  of  tlie 
ay.  The  moonlight  nights  are  singularly  brilliant,  and  when  there  Is 
no  moon  the  starlit  sky  is  as  light  as  any  moonlight  night  in  Fiurope. 
The  starry  heavens  are  nowhere  seen  to  sucli  advantage  as  in  Egypt. 
Photographs  oan  easily  be  taken  by  moonlight  (soe  p.  [0]). 

The  Seasons. — ^In  Egypt  there  may  be  said  to  be  only  two  seasons  in 
the  year — Summer  and  Wintei:. 

The  RuMMKR  oxtonds  from  April  to  tho  end  of  Rcptombor.  It  is 
ushered  in  by  strong  equinoctial  winds,  which  arc  at  first  cool ;  but  they 
soon  give  place  to  the  hot  south  wind,  or  khamsin^  so  ealled  from 
blowing  at  intervals  during  a  period  of  50  days.  This  wind  is  very 
peculiar,  and  may  be  thus  described.  It  is  preceded  by  an  unusual 
stillness  dl  the  atmosphere,  and,  as  it  approaches,  the  air  assumes  a 
duskv  yellow  hue  from  l)oing  la<lon  with  impalpable  dust,  through 
which  the  sun  shines  olwciiroly,  and  gradually  Ijoconios  quite conooalod. 
Fileotrio  influonces  accompany  this  wind,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
oxcossivo  heat,  one  ffM)lH  oxoitod  rathor  than  (1<i|»roHH(Ml  by  It.    Tho 
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respiration  is  quickened,  and  the  skin  becomes  quite  dry  and  shrunk, 
and  sometimes  a  prickly  sensation  is  felt  all  over  the  body.  This  wind 
blows  generally  for  throe  days  in  sucooHsion,  with  intervals  of  four  or 
five  days.  It  sometimes  lasts  from  ten  to  twelve  days  continuously, 
and  if  blowing  from  the  south-east  is  not  only  very  destructive  to 
vegetation,  but  exhausting  to  the  animal  organism.  The  khamAsin 
(plural  form  of  Jcltamstn)  are  not  so  severe  as  foi*morly,  and  they  always 
oease  about  the  middle  of  May;  northerly  winds  then  set  in  and 
blow  almost  continuously  till  November,  when  for  two  or  three  weeks 
easterly  winds  prevail.  A  north  wind  blowing  constantly  during  the 
summer  months  modifies  the  heat  considerably. 

After  the  harvest  in  June,  the  country  becomes  an  arid-looking  waste ; 
everything  appears  burned  up,  and  the  ground  is  dry  and  cracked  m  every 
direction.  During  May  and  June  the  Nile  remains  at  its  lowest,  but  by 
the  end  of  June  it  begins  to  rise  in  Cairo,  and  continues  to  increase  till 
the  middle  of  September.  Before  it  has  reached  its  height  all  the 
canals  are  filled,  and  the  water  is  admitted  into  the  fields.  Such  a 
surface  of  water  materially  alters  the  tempemture,  and  light  dews  now 
ooour  about  sunset,  all  through  the  lower  country.  As  tno  river  falls, 
leaving  the  land  wet  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  exhalations 
arise,  which  render  the  IXulta  somewhat  unhealthy,  the  prevailing 
diHoasoH  then  Ikihig  ophlhulniiii,  dyHOutory,  diarrhdsa,  and  ague.  l)y  the 
middle  of  Novoniliur  tliu  river  huH  retired  within  its  banks;  and  then 
the  atniosxjhore  is  runuu'kal>ly  free  from  humidity.  The  average  sunnnor 
temperature  is  about  86°  F.,  the  mornings  and  nights  throughout  the 
whole  summer  being  always  pleasantly  cool. 

The  WiHTKB  begins  in  October  and  ends  in  March.  It  is  so  genial 
and  uniform  as  to  prove  a  great  attraction  to  invalids,  who  find  here  a 
winter  climate  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
**  Boat  life  on  the  Nile  is  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  restoratives  for  the 
sick ;  and  for  lovers  of  all  that  is  luxurious  in  travel,  of  all  that  is 
glorious  in  memory,  of  the  grand,  the  l)eautiful,  the  picturesque,  and 
the  strange,  lijgyptian  travel  is  the  perfection  of  life."  From  the 
middle  of  Novoniiicr  till  March  the  wind  blows  from  the  N.  The 
atmosphere  continues  to  be  comparatively  dry  till  the  middle  of 
November,  when  there  is  an  appreciable  amount  of  humidity  arising 
from  the  land  left  wet  by  the  Nile.  The  dews  at  night  and  in  the 
morning  are  now  sometimes  quite  heavy  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  fogs  are 
usual  below  Asy^t,  but  they  are  of  short  duration,  and  by  the  end  of 
December  they  more  or  less  disappear,  and  the  air  regains  its  former 
dryness,  though  there  are  occasional  showers. 

Hain  {naltar)  seldom  falls  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  on  the  Delta  and 
along  the  Mediterranean  cotuit  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  at  this  season. 
About  AlexaudrU  there  would  bo  on  an  average  eight  inches  during 
the  winter.  At  Cairo  rain  falls  on  about  fifteen  days  during  the 
winter,  but  the  whole  rainfall  is  verv  little  more  than  one  inch.  When 
showers  do  come  they  are  liable  to  be  almost  tropical  for  a  few  hours, 
and,  owing  to  the  alisenoe  of  all  dminago,  the  stroetu  are  then  rendered 
impassable.  Snow  is  unknown :  but  in  (Jppor  Egypt  and  the  Delta 
hail  and  thunder  storniH  Honiolimos  occur  with  great  violence,  and  do 
much  injury,  the  imilzilonoH  Unng  frotjuonlly  as  largo  iw  a  pigeon's  egg. 

The  mean  winter  temperature  at  Cairo  is  aliout  58'^  F.  The  soason 
ends  with  boisterous  southerly  winds  and  dust  storms,  which  begin  to 
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blow  about  the  laiter  part  of  March,  aud  continue  for  one,  two,  or  threo 
days  at  a  time  tilJ  the  proper  khamsin  sets  in. 

Cairo  is  dangerous  to  unhealthy  people  from  November  until 
February,  owing  to  fever. 

Invalids  should  eepeoially  avoid  being  in  and  about  towns  in  Bgypt^ 
owing  to  the  amount  of  foul  dust.  The  day  should  be  spent  out  in  tnK^ 
desert  or  in  the  Oelds.  They  cannot  be  too  careful  to  avoid  a  chill  at 
sunset.  The  fall  of  the  temperature,  owing  to  the  clearness  of  the  air, 
is  far  greater  than  in  ICuropc,  and  there  is  nothing  more  unwise  than 
standing  about  at  sunset,  or  going  out  without  suflicicnt  clothing 
after  dark.  Everyone  docs  wisely  to  carry  a  light  wrap  to  be  put  on  at 
sundown. 

Diseases  benefited  hj  the  Climate. — ^The  following  remarks  arc 
from  Dr.  Sandwith's  *  Egypt  as  a  Winter  llesort ' :— *'  The  climate  of 
Egypt  is  suitable  during  the  winter  months  for  a  great  variety  of 
chronic  ailments,  among  which  may  be  mentioned — oonvaleacehce 
from  pneumonia,  fevers,  and  all  acute  diseases ;  that  common  delicacy 
of  English  and  American  youth  which  may  be  called  'threatened 
phthisis,'  all  cases  of  early  phthisis,  and  all  qUiiesccfU  cases  of  the  late 
forms  of  the  disease ;  chronic  bronchitis  ana  emphysema ;  bronohiali 
catarrhal,  and  spasmodic  asthma ;  chronic  catarrhiU  affections  of  the 
larynx  and  pharynx,  including  '  clergyman's  sore  throat ' ;  rheumatism, 
rheumatoid  arthritis,  and  ffout  in  its  various  forms ;  ^eart  disease,  and 
all  other  complaints  which  prevent  a  patient  from  walking  or  other 
active  exercise ;  annmia  and  chlorosis ;  exhaustion  of  nervous  system 
from  too  great  excitement,  worry,  business  or  study,  and  sleeplessness 
or  hypochondria;  nenralffia,  hysteria,  and  its acoompanving dyspepsia; 
diseases  of  spinal  oorcT,  locomotor  ataxy,  &o. ;  cnronic  xidney 
diBonno;  and  the  very  large  class  of  people  without  organic  diseases, 
who  slirivol  ui)  sadlv  In  a  cold  climate,  and  expand  Jovously  in  a  sunny 
atmosuhoro  where  they  arc  not  perpetually  reraindodof  their  sensitiveness 
to  cold  and  to  *  taking  cold.'  This  lust  group  includes  those  invalided 
home  from  India  for  malaria  and  other  oausofl." 

Clothings  and  Mode  of  Life. — Invalids  coming  to  Egypt  for  the 
winter  should  be  well  provided  with  toarm  dothifigt  and  should  always 
wear  wool  next  the  skin.  A  cholera  belt  is  advisable.  Two  tweed 
suits,  one  of  lighter  texture  than  the  other,  form  the  best  outfit  for  the 
ordinary  traveller ;  and  on  the  Nile  voyage  flannel  shirts  will  bo  found 
the  best  both  for  health  and  convenience  of  washing.  The  head  should 
bo  well  protected:  for  this  purpose  the  best  headdress  is  a  common 
felt  helmet  or  wide-awake.  Some  prefer  a  pith  helmet.  The  rod 
tarbftsh  or  fes  with  whichs^iravollers  so  often  delight  to  adorn  them- 
selves affords  little  or  no  protection  to  those  unaccustomed  to  an 
Egyptian  sun;  and  as  it  is  the  mark  of  a  Qovornmont  official,  or  a 
servant,  it  is  only  a  ridiculous  affectation  to  wear  it.  Brown  boots  and 
shoes  arejpreferable  to  black  ones,  and  for  the  Nile  trip  these  should  be 
strong.  The  ground  all  round  the  ruins  is  rough  and  covered  vrith 
loose  stones,  so  that  boots  are  preferable  to  shoes.  Coloured-glass 
spectacles  with  gause  sides  afford  great  relief  to  the.  eye  from  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  and  a  blue  or  groy  voil  Is  often  useful  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  victor  must  be  prepared  for  both  hot  and  cold  weather,  and  must 
dress  accordingly.    A  warm  great  coat,  lur  cloak,  and  rugs  are  absolutely 
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OHHQiitial.  Onliiiury  hluglmli  Hpriiig  or  Huiniiiur  ololhing  bIiouUI  lio  worn 
ill  (3airo,  willi  lliu  ux(H.'iilioii  of  top-liat  and  frock-coul,  wliioli  uro  c»ii1y 
tioccHHary  in  uiimu  of  proKonUtion  to  the  Kliodivo.  M'lio  UHuai  lioiwIgiMir 
iB  a  Htraw  lial.  Nolliing  \h  nioi'o  riiliuuluutt  llian  to  800  KngliBb  louriBts 
in  Cairo,  in  fashioDable  January  under  a  clouded  slty,  wearing  lielmotB, 
goggles  to  Iceep  away  imaginary  dust,  and  muslin  puggarees  which  are 
practically  useless  under  all  circumstances.  A  white  umbrella  is  useful 
for  the  Nile  trip,  but  this,  like  shady  hats  and  most  other  things,  can 
now  be  bought  in  Cairo,  Luxor,  or  Asw&u. 

The  Nile  water  is  soft  and  extremely  palatable,  but  it  must  always  be 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  must  then  be  filtered  through 
native  zielu  before  being  drunk.  The  Egyptians  who  prefer  muddy 
water  to  filtered  suffer  from  various  disorders  in  consequence  of  their 
inveteirate  ignorance  an^  prejudice  on  this  point. 

Care  should  be  taken  never  to  sleep  or  to  sit  in  a  draught,  and  invalids 
should  avoid  all  bedroom^  on  the  ground-floor  if  there  is  the  slichtost 
risk  of  malaria  from  mosquitoes  wnich  mi^y  come  from  the  garden  or 
f rom '  cesspoof  exiaanations.  Mosquito-nets  over  the  beds  snould  be 
insisted  on. 

InttnidingvisiUirH  boforu  cliootfiifg  sUoitld  find  out  whulhor  any  givon 
hotel  iM  built  Oil  the  most  modern  sanitary  principles,  and  also  whether 
the  drinking-water  is  storilisod  by  means  of  the  Postour-Chamborland 
or  Ikrkofuld  filierH. 

IM10  most  piclnrusquu  parts  of  Cairo  ury,  unfortunatuly,  also  the  most 
iusiiultary. 

Treatment  of  Slight  AUments. — There  are  many  good  European 
doctors  and  Qhemi9ts  in  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Port  Satd,  and  every 
iourist  steamer  up  the  ^ile  c^so  carries  a  European  physician  and  a 
medicine  chest.  It  is,  tbereifore,  not  necessary  for  steamboat  travellers 
to  parry  ^y  drygs  with  theip,  but  a  few  words  of  ^vice  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  intend  to  travel  in  a  dahabtya.  Sunstroke,  even  in  a  mild 
form,  is  rare,  but  can  be  treated  by  an  aperient  and  applying  cold  water 
to  the  head,  followed  later  by  quinine. 

Simple  diarrhoea  is  very  common,  and  is  generally  due  to  chill  when 
the  individual  is  fatigued.  It  is  best  treated  by  castor  oil,  scidlitz 
powder,  rhubarb  pill  or  other  mild  aperient,  liquid  diet,  and  later  on 
astrin^^ent  medicines  suoh  as  Dover's  powder,  cnlorodyne  or  bismuth. 
Diarrhoea  when  severe  or  choleraic  is  well  checked  by  corrosive  sub- 
limate, dose  J^th  of  a  grain,  best  carried  in  a  standard  solution  made 
up.  For  all  tendency  to  diarrhoaa  rice-jelly  should  be  tkken,  well  boiled 
for  two  hours  to  brecuc  up  the  grains. 

True  dysentery  is  very  rare,  but  a  little  dysenteric  diarrhoea  is  not 
uncommon,  and  can  bo  best  treated  as  already  stated  for  diarrhoea. 
Liquid  diet  and  brandy  must  be  continued  as  long  as  the  symptoms 
exist ;  and  simnle  food,  such  as  eggs,  milk  puddings,  broad,  toast  and 
biscuits,  should  be  ventured  on  before  the  patient  attempts  chicken, 
moat,  or  vegetables. 

Purulent  ophthalmia  used  to  bo  very  common  among  Europeans  in 
Egypt,  but  it  is  now  extromely  tare,  except  in  the  case  of  neglected 
ohilaren';  mild  catarrhal  ophthalmia  is  still  often  seen,  especially  among 
those  who 'have  hot  learnt  the  importance  of  spooially  washing  thuir 
eyes  after  exposure  to  any  dust.  One  good  i-ulo  is  to  wash  thu  oyus 
regularly  in  Egypt  with  a  sutaratod  solution  of  lioracic  acid  in  tepid 
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wator.  1(,  in  Kplto  o(  all  prooautions,  Iho  oyon  bocomo  rod  aiul  pnlnful, 
with  ft  slight  Hfcicky  diflolmrKOi  ife  will  bo  good  to  drop  n  fow  dropn  inU> 
Uioin  of  MiK'.h  an  oyo  loMon  m  two  gmiiiM  of  Hulplitilo  of  xino  in  ono 
oniKM)  <»f  wiU^'.r.  if  oplitlmluiia  will  nob  y\M  to  /.ino  nloiio,  uho  a 
(uitamboil  Molutioii  of  (juuiino  mixed  with  Mna.  A  Hligiit  purgativo  and 
Riinplo  diot  arc  alKO  nocoHKary.  A  Rliado  will  bo  better  than  a  bandagd 
to  koop  oR  tho  light  whon  the  eyos  aro  inflamod.  ' 

II.  OEOORAPHY. 
1.  Anoient  Egypt 

In  the  ancient  Egyptian  language,  as  well  as  in  Coptic,  Egypt  in 
called  Kamit,  or  the  land  of  Kam,  the  "  Ham  **  of  the  Bible,  meaning 
**  the  block  land  "  a  name  derived  from  the  blackness  of  tho  soil.  By  the 
Hebrews  it  was  called  ifcfi«raitii,  a  name  still  preserved  in  th^  modern 
Arabic  appellation  Misr.  Its  Greek  name  was  Atyvmrost  from  which  the 
modem  European  name  is  derived :  signification  doubtful. 

From  the  old  inscription^iwe  leani  that  tho  country  was  divided  into 
two  large  districts,  styled  the  "  land  of  the  North  "  and  the  **  land  of  the 
South,'*  or  the  Upper  country  and  the  Lower  country.  The  land  of  the 
Korth  oxtendod  from  the  noighbourhood  of  Moniphis  to  the  fMhi,  and 
corrcepondod  with  what  waS  afterwards  termed  by  tho  Greeks,  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  fourth  letter  of  their  alphabet,  A,  the  Delta,  tho 
name  by  which  it  is  known  to  us ;  the  Arabs  stylo  it  Hohdra.  Tho  land 
of  the  South  included  the  remainder  of  fcho  country  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Elephantine,  opposite  Syene  (the  modem  Asw&n) ;  this  the  Arabs 
call  es-Satd.  From  those  two  Arabic  names  the  usual  designations  of 
the  Uypor  and  Tir>wor  Kityptian  dialocts  of  tlin  Goptio  language, 
iUtheinr  and  $Snhitllc,  aro  dorivtMl. 

TlioKO  two  largo  diviKlonM  worn  fnrtlinr  MnUllvidrd  Into  dlHlrfnls 
{hMpn)t  called  by  tho  Greeks  l^onioH  (Ni(/aoi).  TIio  nnnilior  of  those 
noniofl  soonis  to  havo  varied.  •  Tlio  old  Kigvptian  liRtH  gonomtly  give  44  ; 
Pliny  tho  same  nunibor ;  Strabo  and  Diodoros  80 ;  tbo  usually  roooivod 
number  is  42.  Of  these,  90  were  in  tho  Lowor  country,  or  Delta,  and 
22  in  the  Upper  country.  •  Each  nomo  had  its  own  capital,  the  residence 
of  the  hereditary  governor.  *'  The  capital  formed  liKOwiso  the  central 
point  of  the  particulat  divine  worship  of  the  district  which  belonged  to 
ft.  Tho  saerod  lists  of  the  nomes  have  handed  down  to  us  the  names  of 
the  temple  of  tho  chiof  doity,  of  tho  priests  and  priostossos,  of  the  holy 
trees,  and  also  the  names  of  tho  town-harl)our,  of  tho  holy  canal,  the 
cultivated  land,  and  tho  land  which  was  only  fruitful  during  the 
inundation,  and  much  more  information,  in  such  completeness,  that  we 
are  in  a  position,  from  tho  indications  contained  in  these  lists,  to  form 
tho  most  exact  picture  of  each  Egyptian  nome  in  all  its  details,  almost 
without  any  gaps." — Brugaeh,  *  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  nomes,  with  their  Egyptian  names  and 
the  names  of  their  capital  towns,  both  in  Egyptian  and  Greek,  and 
the  divinity: to  whom  tney  were  dedicated :  - 
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THE  SOUTH  COUNTRY,  OR  UPPER  EGYPT. 


CAI'lTAIiS. 

NONKS.                     1 

1 

Kjj:y|>tlaii. 

Classloul  aud 
Modern.        ; 

Dkitv. 

I.  Ta-kuns        ; 

Abu 

EUpharUifU 

Khnomu 
(Chnouuiis). 

II.  Utks-hku      ; 

I 

1 

Dim 

AiioUini^wlis 
hfagna  (EdfA) 

lleru-lx)hutot. 

• 

in.  tkn           ' 

Nekhob 

KileilhifiaH- 

Nekliel)ot 

1 

( 

jiolis  (ol-Kab) 

(Sniitbis). 

IV.  Dakw 

UaHet  and 

TJiebea,  Her- 

Amen-Ua 

Annu  Kemat 

niorUhis  (Lux- 

(AinonraHonter) 

orandErmoni) 

and  Mcntu. 

V.   IlKUUI 

Kobt 

K(tpioii  (Kuft) 

Min. 

("  Two  Hawks  ") 

■ 

VI.  Aati 

Ta-en-tarert 

TentyrU 

Het-Heru 

1 

(Dendora) 

'  (Hatbor). 

VII.    Sl'SrtKHJIICT 

ll(>t*Bt!HOliliet 

JHosfHtlht  lUir- 

Ilatlior. 

('*SiHli-iiiu") 

1 

m  (lloii) 

VIII.  AuT 

Teni 

Thmia 

An-liur 

(uMiirba) 

(OncttniH). 

JX.  Ma-min  (?) 

Apu 

Panupttlvi 
(Akbmtm) 

Min. 

X.  Uatjet 

Tebt 

Aphrodtiopolii 

(Itfu) 
Hyvselis 

(Shotb) 

Hathor. 

XI.  Svrr 

Shas-hetop 

Khnttmu. 

■ 

XII.   ])|J-I1KFI 

Nut-ont-bak 

IlierahonpoUs 

Heru  (Horus). 

(**  Serpent  Mountain  ■ ') 

XIII.    AlUUF-KllKNT 

Saut 

Lykopolis 
(Asyftt) 

Uapuaut. 

XiV.  Amkf-1'kh 

h'esi 

Ktisae 

Hathor. 

(ol-Kual^a) 

• 

XV.  Uknkt 

Kbinonuu 

Hermopolts 

Tohuti  (Thoth). 

(«'Hare") 

Magna 
(Eahmundn) 

XVI.  Mahkw 

Hebnu 

.... 

HoruR. 

.           (MOfy^») 

• 

1 

■ 

XVII.  Anfo 

Ka-Ba 

Kynoiipolis 

Anpu  (Anubia). 

("  Jackal ") 

(el-K^a) 

XVni.  Ski'kt 

Hot-l)cnnu 

Kiiyponon 
(el-Hiba) 

Anubia. 

XIX.   RU-TJAMUI 

Pa-mat  ja 

Oxjfrrhynchus 

Set. 

("l4indof  Two 

1      (Bohneaft) 

Scoptroa") 

i 

1 

XX.  Am-kiiknt 

HenenHuten 

j  Herakleopolis 

Her-Shefi 

• 

• 

Magna 

1     (HaraaphoA). 

(Ahnaaya) 

1 

XXi.  Am-i'KH 

Smon-Her 

■  mioiKjlis  (?) 

,  Khnemu. 

XXU.  Matkn 

Tep-fthot 

•  Aiihroditofiolh 

1'  Hatlior. 

("Knife") 

,       (Atnh) 
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THE  NORTH  COUNTRY,  OR  LOWER  EOYirr. 


Capitaia 

' 

NOMRM. 

BKyptl«n. 
Men-nefert 

CImsIoaI  and 
Modern. 

Dmity. 

I.   AlVnD-HRTJ 

("White  Wall") 

Meftiphii 
(\Iitrahtna) 

Ptah. 

IT.  Aa 

Sokliom 

Letopolis 

IToniK. 

III.  Amknt 
("West") 

Amu  (?) 

•  .  t  • 

llathor. 

IV.  Sbpi-bibs 

Tie^<^ 

Proiopis 

Sobok. 

V.  Sbpi-mb^t 

Salt 

8aXs  (SA) 

Nit  (Noith). 

VI.  Ka-rrt 

Khanuut 

X&ta  (Sakhd) 

Amen-RR. 

VII.  Nefub-ambnt 

Sent-nefert 

Metclis 

Amon-Rii. 

VIII.  Nrvkr-aiit 

IX.  ATI 

("Prince") 

Patnnui 
Pa-Asar 

Palnvuin^    Pi- 
tJurm  (Toll  ol- 
Mafikhtita) 

Buniris 
(Abustr) 

Atuniii. 
Asari  (Osiris). 

X.  Ka-xah 

("Black  Bull") 

Hot-ta-^er- 
Abt 

Athf^his 
(Atrtb) 

Heru  -  Khent  * 
Kheti. 

XT.    KA-IIMBMIt 

Pa-mrikft 

(KliabbiU) 

Sot. 

XIT.  Tkh-ak 

Tbob-tintort 

(Baniatuul) 

An-l;or. 

XTIT.  Hkk-at 

XIV.   KHMfT-ABT 

Annu 
Tjaanb 

mHopolia 

(Katarlya) 
TanU  (SAn) 

RA-Atumu. 
HoruB. 

XV.  Tmiiuti 
("Ibis") 

IVTohuti 

JtntnnfxilU 

Thnth. 

XVI.  KiiAn 

Pa  -  b«\  -  nob  - 
talui 

•      • 

^fendrx  (Tnici 
ol-Amdld) 

OsiriR  Ba-nob- 
Tatni. 

XVII.  Sam-Bkhu- 

TBT 

Pa-kbon-011- 
Amen 

DUmpolis 

Amoii-ltji. 

XVIII.    Au-KHF.NT 

Pa-Ubastot 

Bubastis 
(Tell  Basta) 

Ubastet  or  Bast 
(BubantiB). 

XIX.    AM-l*Kli 

• 

XX.  Sow 

• 

]*a-uatjnt 
Kcflciii 

nutn 

(Toll  Fara'iii] 
Pltakiixna 
(FakAB) 

Uafcjnt  (Riitrf.). 

1 
Sopt. 
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It  may  t)e  remarkod  that  at  a  lator  period  there  woro  throe  divisions : 
portiouH  of  Upper  uiid  Lower  1<igypt  lieiiig  talcen  to  form  a  Middle 
Kgypt,  called  l)y  the  (IrcetvK,  from  its  containing  7  nomos,  HcptanoniiK. 
Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thehs^d,  then  reached  to  the  Thel)aica  Phylace 
(*v\dK7i)f  now  D£rAt  esh-Sherif;  Heptanomis  thence  to  the  apex 
of  the  Delta ;  and  the  rest  was  comprehended  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  the 
time  of  the  later  Koman  emperors,  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt,  was 
divided  into  4  provinces  or  districts — Augustamnica  Prima  and  Secunda, 
and  ^gyptus  Prima  and  Secunda — l>eing  still  subdivided  into  the  same 
nomos :  and  in  the  time  of  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great, 
Heptanomis  received  the  name  of  Arcadia.  The  Thebai'd,  too,  was 
made  uiUi  two  partK,  uiidor  the  name  of  Upi)er  and  Lower,  the  lino  of 
Boparatiun  iMissing  l>etwoon  l^inop(>li8  and  Ptolomais  llermii.  The 
nonioH  aluo  inorcased  in  pumber,  and  amounted  to  57,  of  which  the 
Delta  contained  34,  nearly  equal  to  tlioHO  of  all  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
the  Pharaohs.  In  Byzantine  times  the  chief  provineos  were  governed 
by  Duke^  (^o^{,  from  Latin  ilux)^  as  repreuontatives  of  the  Emperor, 
asHisted  liy  OountH  and  TujMiteritcH  or  Lieutenants. 

AUliongli  many  of  the  old  Egyptian  U'ui^h  extended  their  duniiiiionK 
from  Lihiii  to  linio  Uiyond  the  Hoiitlioni  liorder  of  lClepliantim\  hh  \h 
pi'oviMl  by  |»lio  various  UmipUM  above  the  Eii'Ht  Oataravt,  and  ono 
dyniuity,  the  X  Wth,  T^as  actually  iu»ni|>oHed  of  Elliiopiau  kingH,  who 
contpiertNl  tbo  wliuloof  Ux>por  lOgypt,  and  reigned  from  TbeUm  toNapata, 
or  ( lebel  liarkal,  there  is  no  record  of  any  geographical  division  of  this  more 
southern  country.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  more  northern  portion  of 
what  is  now  called  Nubia  had  the  name  of  Dodeka^Jtoinos  or  "12 
schoines,"  and  is  usually  supposed  to  have  comprehended  the  district 
from  Syene  to  Hierasykaminos,  now  Haharraka,  though  Prof.  Sethe, 
of  Gottingen,  is  of  opinion  that  the  name  means  the  distriot  between 
Syene  and  Philic  only. 

2.    Modem  Egypt. 

If  in  the  term  Egypt  we  include  all  the  countries  over  which  the 
Khedive  claimed  supremacy  prior  to  the  events  of  1882-86  in  the  Sudan, 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  determine  its  boundaries,  with  the  exception  of 
the  northern,  which  is  of  course  the  Mediterranean.  On  the  south  its 
furthest  limit  nearly  reached  the  Equator,  though  it  narrowed  there 
almost  to  a  point.  Within  its  eastern  borders,  which  commenced  on 
the  ATcditerrancan  at  el-Arfsh,  were  included  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
tlio  (iiilf  of  Akaba,  and  a  narrow  strip  of  the  oast  coast  of  the  Rod  Sea, 
UK  far  aH  oppoliito  lUls  Itonns,  from  which  point  the  lx>undary-line  con- 
tinued down  the  west  cotist  of  that  sea  to  Mass/lwa,  and  on  into  the 
(lulf  uf  Aden  t<i  Jierliura,  tlumgli  the  Khedivu'H  aulbority  in  thin 
extroine  Houthcrn  |)ortion  did  not  extend  fur  from  llic  coiust ;  inland, 
AliyHsinia  and  Honie  native  tril.cs  were  independent.  On  the  west,  it 
wt\H  lN)nndcd  by  an  imaginary  lino  from  IIuh  el-Kunat8  on  the  coast, 
through  the  Libyan  Desert  to  D&rfAr,  and  thence  trending  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  the  Hlue  Mountains.  The  Malulist  rebellion  of  188.S 
confined  the  Egyptian  dominion  lo  llui  Nile  vulleyH  north  of  Wadi 
IffUfa;  but  the  Anglo-Egyptian  military  operations  of  1897  U  have 
resulted  in  the  re-conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  former  dominion  of 
lOgypt,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ued  Sf;a  litturul  south  of  SuAkin, 
which    is    now   divided   between    Italy  (Massriwa,   AVi/iva),  France 
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(Ohoek  and  Djibouti),  and  England  (7ioUa  and  norlMra)^  and  thd 
Rcuitlioni  porUon  of  tho  old  Kqimtorial  Vrovlnco,  whioh  is  now  hold  by 
Kngland  friMn  Uganda,  a  tniriion  (iho  Lad6  6nclavo)  boing  (mnporarily 
Iiandod  ovor  to  i3e1gian-(3ongolo8e  administcatioh.  The  whole  of  tfie 
ro-oonqttored  torritory  »  now  under  the  joint  oontrol  of  Bngltod  and 
^S7P^»  ''<>iQ  ^  point  north  of  WAdi  Haifa  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Frdnoh 
Congo,  the  Free  Stote,  Uffanda,  Abyssinia,  and  Eritrea;  W&di  Haifa 
has  thus  been  transferrea  from  Bgrpt  jproper  to  the  Sudan.  The 
British  and  Egyptian  flags  fly  side  by  side  in  the  Sudan,  ezoept  at 
SuHkin ;  the  looal  goYomors  (Mftdirs)  are  British  bflloors.  KhartAm  ifl« 
as  bofore,  tho  capital. 

Egypt  Proper  ooihprisos  tho  Dolta,  toffeth'er  with  tho  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  and  the  Oasos  of  the  Libyan  Desert,  tne  Nile  as  far  as  th6'  Second 
Cataract,  and  Nubia  as  far  as  WAdi  Haifa.  As  of  old,  it  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  Lower  Egypt  and  Upper  Egypt,  and  each  of  these  is  sub^ 
divided  into  Prorincet,  with  their  otdef  towns^  as  under.  * 


l*rt>9inef.  Chiff  Town, 

Itoli^tn.  IMiiianliftr. 


M)WRA  UOYPT. 

J*rowner.  Chi4\f  TowtK 


MoiiAflyn.  Shihtii  ol-KAtn. 

Rhurklyii.  ZofcAxlR. 


niinrbljrii.  !|*niiln. 

lllA. 


KAliAbfyit  lioiiliA. 

ai»w  Uliia. 

J)AliAllyii.  MiiniyAm. 

Cslro,  Aleumlria,  Bnex,  Fort  8nld,   el-Ar1sh,   and   Damlotta  form  toparaio 
(lovomomtM  (If  oAVam). 


lyovinee.  C^'i^  Toten, 

Benl-8ii6f.  Beiil-mi6f. 


KftyjAm.  Medliiet  ol-.FiiyyAin. 

Mlitla.  Minlft. 


UPPBB  larPT. 

Prwinee.  Chi^  fawn. 
Olrg*.  SikhAir. 

,    Ketuu  Keiw. 

AfwAn,  A  fir  An. 


ISaoh  of  those  provinces  lias  a  govornor  called  a  Miidtr;  and  thoy 
aro  RuMividod  again  into  districts,  eacli  under  a  Mamtlr,  or  deputy- 
governor.  Tho  Sudan  is  divido<l  into  tlio  provincos  of  Dfingola,  Borber, 
KhartAm,- Kordof&n,  Bahr  ol-Gbaisal,  Upper  NilCf  Sounaar  and  Kassala, 
and  the  districts  (second-class  provinces)  of  SuAkin,  White  Nile^  Mon- 
gaUa,  and  WAdi  Haifa. 

Tho  total  area  of  tho  oultivatod  and  inhabited  territory  under 
direct  Egyptian  rule  is  estimated  at  84,(XX)  square  kilometres.  More 
than  half  of  the  cultivable  land  is  in  the  Delta,  which  is  IGO  miles 
broad  at  its  Mcditorranoan  base,  but  narrows  to  about  10  miles  at  its 
head  below  Cairb.  From  this  point  to  AswAn  the  alluvial  soil,  called 
by  the  Arabs  cr-Rtff  nowhere  extends  to  a  greater  width,  and  is  indeed 
generally  much  narrower,  except  at  the  quasi-oasis  of  the  FayyAm,  on 
the  left  bank  of  tho  river,  which  measures  about  80  miles  from  N.  to 
S.,  and  40  from  E.  to  W.  The  total  length  from  the  sea  to  ^o  southern 
frontier  is,  in  a  straight  line,  about  700  miles. 

The  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  measures  1,200  miles  from  N.  to  S., 
and  about  1,000  from  E.  to  W.,  drawing  a  lino  from  SuAkin  to 
Darfur.    Its  area  is  aliont  1,()0(),000  square  mWtv^. 

Of  geographical  foaturos  ICgypt  may  Ik)  said  to  ponsoMS  but  ono,  its 
river;  Tor  the  hills  which  lx>rdor  the  Nile*R  course  on  eitbor  side  from 
Cairo  to  WAdi  Haifa,  branching  out  on  tho  K.  from  Kena  to  KnsAr,  and 
on  the  W.  from  WAdi  Haifa  to  the  Great  Oasis,  never  roach* any  great 
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hoight ;  and  the  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  which 
must  bo  considered  as  artificial,  and  the  Birket  ol-Kuriin,  in  the 
FayyAm,  are  nothing  but  lagoons,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are 
Sforeotis,  Edku,  Bourlos  and  Menz&la. 

At  the  same  time  no  geographical  notice  of  Egypt,  however  slight, 
would  be  complete  without  a  mention  of  the  Oases.  These  are  five  in 
number,  and  are  situated  in  the  Libyan  Desert  several  days*  journey  W. 
of  the  Nile.  The  most  uorthei-n  is  Slwa,  the  famed  oasis  of  Jupiter 
Ammon :  next  comes  the  Little  Oasis,  the  Oaais  Parva  of  antiquity, 
now  called  WAh  el-Bahrtya;  then  the  oases  of  Far&fra  and  Dakhla; 
and  furtlior  to  the  S.,  the  Groat  OasiH,  tlio  OuKis  Major  of  the  llomans, 
now  called  the  WAh  el-Kharga.  There  arc,  besides,  one  or  two  smaller 
onoH.  The  title  given  by  the  ancients  to  these  oases,  of  "  islands  of  the 
blest "  {fuucdpwp  KijiTot),  is  somewhat  miftlooding,  as  thoy  do  not  spring 
up  from  the  surrounding  dosolation,  but  arc  depressions  in  the  lofty 
desert  tablo-land,  which  rises  above  them  in  steep  limestone  dills. 
Nor  is  the  whole  of  their  area  cultivable  soil,  all  being  intersected 
by  passes  of  desert.  They  owe  their  existence  and  their  fertility  to 
the  copiousness  of  the  springs  with  which  they  abound. 

The  follow! iif{  urn  Hitniu  of  the  connnon  Arabic  appellations  of  townn, 
&o, : — Medina  is  a  **  capital,"  and  is  applied  to  Cairo,  and  the  capital 
of  the  FayyAm.  MarlcoM  is  an  administrative  division  of  a  Province, 
and  often  means  the  ofllco  of  the  loct^l  administration,  ficliul  w 
the  usual  ai>pellation  of  a  "  village  " ;  whence  Ibn  el-bcledt  "  son  of 
a  village,''  or  ** countryman."  Nafiia  corresponds  to  a  French  ''com- 
mune '  ;  it  may  contain  two  or  three  villages.  Kafr  is  a  village 
independent  of  the  Nakia ;  Neala,  a  village  founded  by  the  people  of 
another  ^laoe,  as  NeaUi  el-¥enL  Minia  (corrupted  into  Mit^  par- 
ticularly ni  the  Delta)  is  also  applied  to  villages  colonised  from  other 
places.  Bcnif  **  the  sons,"  or  Awlad^  "  the  bovs,"  is  given  to  those 
founded  by  a  tribe  or  family,  as  BeniAmrAn,  *'  the  sons  of  Amrftn,"  or 
Awlad  *Avu\  "the  boys  of  'Amr,'*  and  then  many  villages  in  the 
district  are  often  included  under  the  same  name.  Zaioiya  is  a  hamlet 
having  a  mosque,  ^asr  is  a  "  palace,"  or  any  large  building.  BiXnj  is 
a  ''tower"  (like  the  Greek  Uvfyos)\  and  it  is  even  applied  to  the 
pigeon-houses  built  in  that  form.  Sdhil  is  a  level  spot,  or  opening  in  the 
bcmk,  where  the  river  is  accessible  from  the  plain.  Mersa  is  an  anchor- 
ing^place,  or  harbour.  D&r  is  a  "convent,"  and  frequently  points  out 
a  Ohristian  village.  K&m  is  a  "mound,"  and  indicates  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town,  and  Tell  is  commonly  used  in  the  Delta  in  the  same 
sense.  Khardb  and  Kuffri  are  applied  to  "ruins."  Birha  fwhich  is 
taken  from  the  (Coptic)  signifies  a  "  temple."  Wddi  is  "  a  valley  ^' ;  Gchel^ 
1*  a  mountain" ;  and  Birka,  "  a  lalce,"  or  "  a  roach  "  in  the  Nile.  The  W. 
bank  of  the  river  is  called  gftdrbl  and  the  lii.  bank  nlwnji ;  and  the 
common  expressions  for  N.  and  8.  are  hdhH  and  ffiibU, 

3.  The  Nile. 
The  Nile  is  emphatically  Ute  river  of  the  Old  World.  The  Amazon 
of  the  New  World  alone  surpasses  it  in  length,  so  far  as  that  length 
IS  as  yet  known  ;  but  no  river,  in  either  hemisphere,  can  in  any  decree 
equal  it  in  historical  and  geographical  iuterent.  By  the  ancient 
l!lgyptians  it  was  honoured  as  a  divinity  to  whom  their  land  was 
indebted  for  its  very  existence,  Egypt  Ijoing  most  truly,  as  Herodotus 
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pnte  it,  « the  gift  of  the  Nile."    Its  oonneotlon  with  the  most  important 

eyonts  of  anoient  history,  and  the  stnpendons  monuments  which  still 

hoar  witness  to  its  fomior  wealth  and  civilisation,  render  it  an  object 

of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  archosologist  and  the  student  of  history ; 

while  the  discovery  of  its  source  has  been  a  problem  which  down  to  the 

present  day  has  never  ceased  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the 

seal  of  geographers  and  travellers.    The  words  of  Tibullus : 

'*  Mile  initor,  iiiiAimn  te  pnwnm  dloere  onnsA, 
Am  iinilitM  In  tonii,  iiccnlitlMo  mpiitT" 

have  not  received  a  complete  answer  even  now,  though  the  proverb 
*' caput  Nili  qumrero*'  does  not  quite  convey  the  idea  of  the  hopeless 
enterprise  that  it  onoe  did. 

The  true  Source  of  the  Nile  must  bo  considered  to  lie  the  lake 
Victoria  Nyansa,  the  most  important  tributary  of  which  is  the  Kagera. 
From  the  Victoria  Nyansa  it  descends  north-west,  joining  the  stream 
from  the  Albert  Nyansa,  which  lies  about  1,400  feet  lower  than  the 
larger  lake.  Passing  Qond6koro  near  5^  N .  lat. .  it  is  joined  near  9°  N.  lat. 
by  the  waters  of  the  Bal^r  el-Ghais&l  (Gaselle  Riveri  and  the  SobAt :  from 
which  points  to  KhartAm  it  is  known  as  the  jinhr  el'AI)yad  (Whito 
River)  or  Whito  Nile,  a  name  which  may  bo  derived  either  from  the 
whitish  day  which  it  holds  in  solution,  or  from  its  contrast  with  the  Bahr 
ol-Asrak  (Blue  River)  or  Blue  Nile,  which  unites  with  it  at  Khartum. 
The  length  of  its  course  to  this  point  of  junction  is  about  1500  miles. 

The  BoAr  el-Aarak  or  Blue  Nile,  so  called  from  the  dark  colour  of  its 
waters,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  joined  by  many 
important  tributaries  before  reaching  KhartAm.  At  its  point  of  conflu- 
ence with  the  White  Nile  it  constitutes,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  }  of  the  volume  of  water  which  henceforth  flows  on  under  the 
name  of  the  Bahr  en-NtI,  but  in  spring  and  summer  this  amount  is 
oonsidera1)ly  inoroasod.  It  is  then  swollen  with  the  rains  that  liavo 
fallen  in  the  Abyssinian  mountains,  and  swoops  along  in  an  overflowing 
turbid  stream,  thick  with  blio  fertilising  nnid  from  wliioli  it  dorivns  its 
name,  and  the  dt^iioKitH  of  wiiich  have  formed  and  still  continue  to 
maintain  the  laud  of  liigypt. 

From  Khart(im  the  Nile  flows  in  one  undivided  stream,  and  fed  only 
by  one  affluent,  the  Atbara,  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than  1800 
miles.  Nowhere  is  the  cultivated  land  (except  in  the  FayyAm  and  tlie 
Delta)  more  than  10  miles  broad,  and  in  many  places  there  is  notliing 
but  a  strip  of  sand  Iwtwcon  it  and  the  hills  whioli  on  either  side  flank 
the  whole  length  of  its  course  as  far  as  Cairo.  Through  these  hills  it 
has  occasionally  to  force  its  way  in  a  series  of  falls,  to  which  the  name 
of  cataract  has  been  given,  though  they  bear  no  analogy  with  such 
cataracts  as  Niagara,  1x)ing  in  fact  merely  rapids.  There  are  six  of  these 
cataracts,  besides  some  smaller  falls,  between  Khartum  and  AswAn. 
That  at  AswAn  is  known  as  the  First  Cataract. 

The  Nile  now  enters  Egypt  Proper  and  continues,  at  an  average  rate 
of  about  8  miles  an  hour,  increased  to  4A  at  the  height  of  the  inundation, 
a  quiet  winding  course  varying  in  breadth  from  350  yards  at  Silsilis  to 
1100  yards  at  Minia.  8o  far  its  course  is  the  same  as  in  old  times,  but 
a  considerable  change  now  takns  nlaro;  for  whereas  formerly  it 
discharged  itself  into  the  sea  by  seven  Mouths,  at  the  present  day  these 
are  reduced  to  two.  The  point  of  separation,  which  constitutes  the 
Kpex  of  the  Delta,  has  remained  about  the  same.    Its  ancient  name 
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appoars  to  havo  boen  Korkasoros,  the  modem  ropresontativo  of  which 
may  bo  placed  at  a  point  opposite  Shubra.  Hero  tlio  river  anciently 
divided  into  three  branches,  the  Polusiae,  running  E.,  the  Oanopio, 
running  W.,  and  the  Sebennytio  which  flowed  between  these  two, 
continuing  indeed  the  general  northward  direction  hitherto  taken  by  the 
Nile,  and  piercing  the  Delta  through  the  centre.  From  this  Sebennvtio 
branch  two  others  were  derived,  the  Tanitic  and  the  Mendosian,  both  of 
which  emptied  themselves  between  it  and  the  Pclusiac  branch.  The 
lower  ^arts  of  the  remaining  two  branches,  the  Bolbitine  and  the 
Phatmitio,  were  artificial,  and  were  constructed  probably  when  the  other 
outlets  began  to  dry  up.    It  is  by  these  two  mouths  that  thu  river  at  the 

S resent  day  finds  its  outlet.  At  the  point  of  bifurcation  the  general 
ircction  of  the  two  streams  is  probably  that  of  the  old  Pelusiao  and 
Ganopio  branches,  but  thuy  gradually  quit  the  extreme  E.  and  W. 
course,  and  continue  more  in  the  centre  of  the  Delia,  the  one  to 
Damietta,  and  the  other  to  Kosetta,  from  which  places  tliey  derive  their 
modem  appellations. 

The  annual  Inundations,  which  not  only  water  the  country,  but 
supply  it  with  the  furtiUsing  deposit  i>n  which  its  very  uxintoncMj 
depends,  are  the  result  of  the  rains  falling  iu  tliu  mountains  anion){Ht 
which  the  iUuo  Nile  has  its  source,  and  iu  Oentml  Africa  along  the 
course  of  the  White  Nile.  Although  the  rim)  of  the  river  in  thu  S. 
liogins  in  April,  its  odects  are  uot  felt  iu  Kgypt  until  Juno.  The 
inundation  contiuues  about  throe  mouths,  and  reaches  its  highest  point 
at  the  end  of  September,  though  .very  often  there  is  a  sudden  final  rise 
in  October.  Early  in  November  it  steadily  subsides,  and  by  the  end  of 
November  the  country  it  has  oovered  begins  to  dry  up.  From  that  time 
the  river  flows  within  its  natural  limits,  sinking  gradually  lower  and 
lower,  till  the  period  of  the  next  rise.  On  the  height  of  the  inundations 
depends  the  prosperity  of  the  country  for  the  ensuing  year.  Too  great 
a  rise  involves  a  destruction  of  dikes  and  a  loss  of  life  and  property. 
A  deficiency  leaves  large  tracts  unmoistened  and  imfertilised,  and  the 
canals  not  sufficiently  filled  to  supply  water  for  irrigation  during  the  dry 
season. 

Great  improvements  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  into  the 
system  of  irrigation  in  Egypt.  By  a  carefully  constructed  arrangement 
of  canals,  siphons,  escapes,  weirs,  etc.,  it  is  arranged  that  even  duriug  a 
bad  season  a  great  part  of  the  Nile  valley  shall  receive  its  share  of  the 
mud-charged  water.  At  the  some  time  there  are  still  large  tracts  of 
^*a1uu(ilii**  land— that  is,  laud  whicli  is  exempt  from  taxation  on 
account  of  receiving  no  ilood<water-^wliich  call  for  some  system  of 
irrigation  to  bring  thoni  into  oultivatlon.  In  order  to  moot  this 
dilliculty  the  Ooverninont  has  eroatod  the  immen>H)  ruservoir  at  Aswan 
(see  p.  61G). 

Tlie  importance,  therefore,  of  watching  the  rise  of  the  river  and  regu- 
lating it  by  moans  of  dikes,  sluices,  and  canals,  has  always  been 
recognistul.  At  the  proHont  day  the  progress  uf  the  inundation  is 
telegraphed  from  VYudi  Haifa,  just  as  in  old  times  nieHsoges  were  sent 
from  Asw&ii,  and  afterwards  from  Sennia,  the  HoutliurnnioHt  ptiint  of  the 
icingdom  in  thu  days  of  A  men-em -hat  HI.  Seveiul  inscriptions  at 
Semna  record  the  height  of  the  Nile  at  dilTeront  times  duriug  the  reign 
of  this  king,  to  whom  Egypt  was  indebted  for  the  Lalcu  Muuris  and 
many  other  important  irrigation  works  (see  p.  [(K)J).    From  them  it 
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would  appioar  that  the  hishest  rooorded  rise  was  27  ft.  8  in.  ahove  any 
inundation  of  tho  preeont  day.  The  height  of  the  inundation  varies  In 
different  parts  of  Bg^pt.    At  Oairo  a  go(Mi  average  rise  is  about  96  feet. 

The  inundation  alters  the  appearanoe.of  the  country  very  considerably. 
Instead  of  a  normal  river  valley,  with  a  broad  stream  flowing  between 
cultivated  fields,  we  see  a  groat  flood  lying  between  two  banks  of  desert- 
clifTs  or  slopos,  studdod  with  iunumombln  islands,  on  wliioh  are  palm- 
Hlmdowod  viUacoR  and  towns,  connootod  with  each  other  by  causeways. 
So  llorodotuH  dosorilKW  tho  ]>oltA  when  ho  saw  it.  At  this  time  com- 
munication by  sailing-lK>at  is  possible  over  all  parts  of  tho  submerged 
land;  l>ut  latcu*  on,  when  tho  Hood  has  partially  rtm  off,  tho  wator 
licconios  too  shallow  for  boats,  and  the  long  and  wearisome  detours  by 
the  dusty  diko-oauseways,  which  every  traveller  in  Kgypt  In  October 
and  November  knows  too  well,  become  inevitable.  The  mud  is  too  soft 
for  paths  to  be  formed  as  yet ;  but  very  soon  the  waters  have  disappeared, 
and  almost  before  one  can  realise  the  change,  the  fertilising  mud  has 
dried  up,  and  one  Is  ridinj;,  where  only  a  few  weeks  before  boats  were 
sailing,  on  a  hard  path,  with  verdant  crops  rising  on  every  hand. 

During  tho  height  of  the  inundation  the  agricultural  population  is 
left  without  its  usual  occupation  for  some  weeks.  The  ingenious 
inhabitants  of  many  of  the  villages  utilise  this  period  of  enforced  leisure 
in  manufacturing  forged  antiquities  to  sell  to  tourists  during  the  ensuing 
winter. 

HL  INHABITANTS. 

The  total  Population  of  Egypt  proper  may  be  stated  roughly  at  10 
millions.  The  returns  published  of  the  last  Census  taken  on  June  1, 
1A97,  show  tho  population  of  Kgypt  nronor  to  have  nnmlwrod  9,784,000, 
ail  Incroliso  of  2,iNX>,(NN)  as  oomparoci  with  the  cotinus  of  1882,  or  about 
iB  per  cent,  in  15  years.  It  was  larger  in  ancient  times.  Herodotus 
states  that  thoro  worn  20,000  populous  cUins  in  tho  time  of  Amasis: 
I'idoros  reckons  the  iv)ptilation  at  7  millions;  and  Josophus  places  It  at 
7^  millions  in  the  roign  of  Vespasian.  It  had,  however,  sunk  in  the 
time  of  the  Mamelukes  to  8  millions.  Since  the  accession  of  Mohammed 
Ali  it  has  steadily  increased.  Eena  is  the  most  densely  populated  dis- 
trict ;  the  FavyAm  and  Behdra  the  most  sparsely.  The  proportion  of 
the  sexes  Is  about  equal. 

Tho  Various  olonionts  of  tho  motloy  t)opnlall(>n  of  Kgypt  may  be 
dtvidod  iitto  KigyptiaiiH,  who  may  again  bosulklividnd  into  tlie  country 
population  (FclLthtii.)^  and  the  inhabitants  of  tho  towns  IN/ljt  Belrdi  or 
JSelrdtya) ;  the  wanaeriug  tribes  (l)cdnw*  or  Bedouiiia,  liisMrtn^  etc.) ; 
Nubians  {Darabra);  Abyssinians  {llabbasht)  and  Negroes  {Stlddn); 
Turks  {TSlrkt) ;  Greeks  (llilml) ;  Levantines ;  Armenians ;  Jews 
[Yahildt) ;  ana  Europeans  {Afraitgi), 

Tho  FellAhin  {Ibn  el-' Arab)  are  the  most  numerous,  and  the  most 
important  element^  amounting  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
population.  The  PellAh  (fcm.  Fclldhah)  is  only  to  a  certain  extent  tho 
representative  of  tlic  conquering  Arabs  who  came  with  'Amr;  ther^} 
wore  Ko  mingled  and  intorniariicd  with  tbo  original  inhabitants,  and 
with  AbyfistniaiiH,  Nnbians,  and  others,  that  thnyprosont  but  very  slight 
re8onil)lance  to  the  original  stock,  tn  many  parts  of  lOgvpt  the 
peasantry  exhibit  more  likeness  to  the  old  Egyptians,  as  depicted  on  tho 
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monumonts,  than  to  tho  true  desoendants  of  the  Arab  conqaeron,  the 
BodouinB,  and  thoro  ih  little  doubt  that  tho  majority  of  thorn  have  far 
more  luiciout  Kg^pttivii  than  Arab  blood  in  tlioir  voiiiH,  though  they  oall 
themselveB  Aram,  They  are,  as  a  rnlo»  a  handBomo,  well-formed  race, 
with  fine  oval  faces,  bright  deep-aet  black  eyes,  straight  thick  noses, 
large  well-formed  mouths,  full  lips,  beautiful  teeth,  broad  shoulders, 
and  well-shaped  limbs.  It  is  astonishing  that  such  well-shaped, 
perfectly-proportioned  men  and  women  should  grow  out  of  such  pot- 
bolliod,  shrunken-limbed  things  as  the  childrou  are.  Tho  colour  of  the 
skin  varies  considerably  —light  and  tawny  in  the  north  of  Egypt,  and 
gradually  gutting  diirkor  in  tho  south.  Tho  mont  beautiful  tint  is  tho 
(loop  brouKO  ouu  of  (Ippur  Kgyiit.  Tho  fullilhlu  arc  patient,  iudustiious 
labourers,  and  docile  and  intolligont  whon  voung.  Tholr  dwellings  are 
made  of  mud-bricks,  and  sometimes  only  of  mud  and  straw ;  the  tnatch 
is  of  palm  branches  or  dura  straw  and  rags.  Most  of  them  have 
two  rooms,  but  very  few  are  two  stories  high.  Near  the  roof  are 
apertures  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air.  The  furniture  consists  of 
a  few  mats  and  some  earthen  vessels.  Tourists  often  oonunent  with 
surprise  on  the  apparent  miserable  poverty  of  those  dwellinA»,  but  in 
reality  they  are  quite  suitod  to  tho  climate;  and  the  follan  desires 
nothing  more  ooniplicatod. 

Broad  umde  of  millet  or  maize  forms  the  staple  of  their  food,  together 
with  the  common  vegetables  of  the  country,  milk,  cheese,  eggs,  and 
dates ;  meat  is  seldom  tasted.  Tho  ordinary  meal  is  broad  dipped  in  a 
mixture  called  dukkah,  composed  of  lentils  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
onions,  and  a  variety  of  herbs.  The  two  luxuries  in  which  the  feU&h 
chiefly  delights  are  tobacco  and  coffee. 

The  dress  of  the  fell&h  needs  little  description,  consisting  at  the  most 
of  a  pair  of  drawers  (libd$),  a  long  full  shirt  or  gown  of  blue  cotton  or 
linen  (kamts),  a  brown  goat's-wool  cloak  (gAbUt),  and  a  white  or  brown 
felt  oap  {libda).  The  more  well-to-do  wear  a  tarlnUh  inaghrabi,  alow  red 
fez  with  a  blue  tassel,  and  a  turban  of  white,  red,  or  yellow  cotton  or 
muslin.  Shoes,  when  worn,  are  broad,  pointed,  red  Izerbiln)^  or 
yellow  (balgJui)  morocco ;  in  winter  a  brown  and  white  striped  cloak  is 
worn  in  addition.  Some  of  tho  very  poor  classos,  however,  have  nothing 
but  the  cotton  shirt  and  a  little  cotton  cap ;  and  when  at  work  find 
the  oap  alone  sufficient.  The  fell&htn  women  when  quite  voung  are 
generally  models  of  beauty  in  fonn  and  limbs,  and  often  pleasinff  in 
countouanoo ;  tho  eyes  ospeoially  being  very  beautiful.  They  lose  their 
good  looks,  Itoth  uf  sliaix)  and  foaturo,  huwovor,  at  a  very  oarly  a^e. 
Their  dress  is  as  simple  as  the  men's,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  white 
cotton  or  linen  drawers  {ahiiUydn) ;  a  blue  linen  or  cotton  shirt  like  the 
men's,  roaohing  to  the  foot;  a  face  veil  (l/urko)  of  thick  black  crape;  and 
a  long  dark  blue  muslin  or  linen  veil  {turbo)  covering  the  head  and 
hanging  down  behind.  In  Upper  Egypt  most  of  the  women  wear 
nothing  but  a  largo  piece  of  dark  brown  woollen  stuff  (hulallya) 
wrapped  round  the  body  and  fastened  over  the  shoulders,  with  a  piece 
of  the  same  for  a  turban.  Nearly  all  wear  trumpery  brass  ornaments, 
blacken  the  edge  of  their  eyolidn  with  kohl,  stain  their  finger  and  toe 
nails  and  the  palms  of  their  hands  with  Jurnna,  and  tattoo  different 
parts  of  their  person.     IMain  silvor  rings  arc  much  worn  by  tliu  mnn. 

The  Inhabitants  of  the  TovTns  differ  in  nmuy  respects  from  the 
peasantry,  though  tho  distinction  is  ohiefiy  noticeable  as  regards  the 
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Osirenes,  who  oonsider  ihemselyes,  and  with  aome  jtuitio6f  thesaperiort, 
mentally  and  physically,  of  the  fellAhtn.  No  doabt  they  are  a  more 
mixed  race,  showing  signs  both  of  European  and  African  descent,  the 
result  of  tho  constant  introduction  of  whito  and  black  slaves. 

The  dress  of  the  lower  orders  of  townspeople,  both  men  and  women, 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  fellAhln.  That  of  the  men  of  the 
middle  and  higher  classes  consists  of  a  pair  of  full  drawers  {libds) ;  a 
shirt  of  linen,  cotton,  silk,  or  muslin  {kmnUi ;  a  short,  sleeveless  vest  of 
cloth  or  Ktrii)od  si  lie  and  cnitton  {nmlt'ra) ;  a  lung  vest  of  striped  silk  and 
cotton  {ku/UXH)^  reaching  to  tlio  ankles,  and  with  long  sloofofl  extending 
boyond  the  fingers,  but  opening  at  the  wrist ;  a  girdle  of  silk  or  muslin 
{licidm)  wound  round  tho  waist ;  and  over  all  a  long  cloth  coat  {(fibba), 
or  a  black  woollen  cloak  (abayn).  On  tho  head  is  worn  a  small,  close- 
fitting  cotton  cap  {takiya),  and  over  this  the  red  cloth  fos  {tarbAsh),  with 
a  tassel  of  blue  or  black  silk,  round  which  is  wound  a  pieoe  of  white  or 
figured  muslin,  or  a  Oashmere  shawl,  thus  forming  the  turban  {imma). 
Bed  or  yellow  shoes,  and  sometimes  socks  complete  the  attire.  The  above 
is  the  proper  native  dress,  but  a  great  many  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  especially  in  the  towns,  now  wear  a  semi-European  dress ;  and 
the  Turkish  tarb{ksh,  without  a  turban,  is  worn  instead  of  the  Egyptian 
tarbitoh  {vut^hrabi).  The  dress  of  the  women  oonsists  of  the  shiwtiydn ; 
the  kaniU;  a  long  vest  lyelek)  something  like  the  kuftdn,  or  a  short 
one  {anUri) ;  a  shawl  girdle ;  and  a  ail>ba  of  cloth,  velvet,  or  sUk,  some- 
thing like  the  man's,  or  a  jacket  {MUtaJi),  The  headdress  is  formed  of  a 
takiya  and  tarbiUh,  with  muslin  or  crape  wound  round  it,  forming  what 
is  called  a  rahta,  and  over  this  hangs  a  long  pieoe  of  muslin  embroidered 
at  the  ends  (Uirba),  Sewn  on  the  top  of  the  turban  is  a  round  qpnvex 
ornament  of  plain  ffold,  or  gold  and  diamonds  {kura);  and  the  hair 
hangs  down  behind  In  nomerous  braids,  tied  with  black  silk,  and  with 
little  ornaments  of  gold  attaoliod.  Hhoos  of  vollow  or  red  morocco,  and 
ornainonts  of  various  kinds,  (Hunplnto  tho  inmior  droMH  of  women  of  tlin 
uplNir  and  middle  oIiinhos.  On  going  out  they  woar  in  addition  a  large 
loose  silk  gown  (/()6);  a  fnco-voil  of  muHlin  {Imrhi)^  oonooaling  the 
wliolo  of  tlio  fnuo  excnpt  tlio  eves,  and  reaching  notirfv  to  tlio  foot ;  and 
over  all,  from  the  head  to  the  feet|  a  black  or  white  silk  cloak  (/lo^ctra). 

The  Bedouins  (Beduw*,  sing.  Bedawi;  there  is  no  such  word  as 
**  Bedawtn,"  which  is  a  European  invention)  arc  tho  wandering  Arabs 
living  in  the  desert  on  either  Ade  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  Sinaltic 
peninsula.  The  total  number  living  upon  Egyptian  territory  Is  about 
240,000,  of  whom  14(i,00()  live  in  villages,  or  hamiots,  and  tho  remaining 
100,000  live  a  wandering  life.  Tho  fieduw'  are  divided  into  sovonty- 
flve  tribes,  of  which  the  principal  are  as  follows : — 

ywnber.        Province. 

.    6,000  ysyyAni. 

.  18,000  FayyAm,Benl86ef. 

.    7,000   BeniSOef. 

.    6,000   Belli  BOef,  liinia. 

.  10,000   Minla. 

.    8,000  J^enft,  Bans. 

.  19,000      (to.       do. 

Of  the  remaining  sixty  tribes,  twenty-five  number  between  1000  and 
6000  and  the  remainder  number  less  than  1000  persons  each.  The 
Bedouins  in  Lower  Egypt  speak  Arabic,  as  do  also  some  of  ttie  tribes  in 
Upper  Egypt ;  but  the  Ababda,  who  occupy  the  country  between  the 


TriU, 

Nutnber. 

Awlad  AH 

.  10,600 

Oaemest  . 

.    0,000 

Kaaaina   . 

.    0,000 

Hmsdl     . 

.  10,500 

TemAla     * 

.    6,000 

HewSta    . 

.    6,000 

HaraM.    . 

.    0,600 

flamalAs    . 

.    6,000 

Vrmince. 

Trihe, 

Beh«ra. 

vaipui. 

do. 

Fawala. 

Oharblya  Glxa. 

Do'afa  . 

Bharklya. 

Ma'aia. 

do. 

Oawad. 

KallQblya. 

Bleka  . 

JifayyOni. 
do. 

Ababda 
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Nile  and  the  Hod  Soa  from  Koiia,  tioutliward,Bpeakadirforout  languago, 
which  is  known  as  Body  or  To-Bedyawtya.  Tliis  language  is  spokon 
alrto  by  tlio  lUsliartii,  wIioho  lorrilory  lios  south  of  Llio  AhalMla,  and  hy 
Uiu  Ifadondua  Li'ibuH  in  Lhu  viuinily  of  Suakin.  Many  of  lliu  Ababda, 
who  live  near  the  Nile,  also  speak  Arabic.  The  Ababda  and  Bisharln 
are  sapposed  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Blemmyes 
(Bega),  who  formerly  occupied  part  of  Nubia.  There  is  a. resemblance 
between  the  Ababda  and  the  Bish&rln,  and  a  certain  amount  of  inter- 
marriage takes  place. 

There  is  a  considerable  difToronco  botwoou  the  nomad  Bedouins  and 
those  who  live  in  villages.  The  latter  have  lost  much  of  the  wild 
character  of  the  dcsort  Arab  and  become  more  civilised.  Some  still 
keep  up  the  Bodawi  tradition,  tis  in  the  Vyniinid-villago  at  Qtza,  but 
others  have  lost  it  and  are  indistinguishable  from  the  surrounding 
peasantry,  as  the  uooplo  of  Luxor  apd  Kurna,  who  are  of  Bedawi 
ancestry,  but  only  lietray  it  by  an  occasional  Bedouin  pronunciation, 
such  as  w^  for  fin,  V  where/'  or  ^[(I'Jjdj  for  Haggdg, 

The  Copts  {l^ubti,  Qiibti,  or,  at  Gairo,i  Ubtt,  pi.  Kubt)  have  usually 
boon  oonsinerod  to  bo  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Kgyptians;  but 
thov  are  by  no  nieaiis  an  unmixed  ratio,  and  tho  majority  of  the 
Molmmmudan  fullAlitn  are  just  iw  mucli  dascendaulH  of  the  anuiunt 
14gyptians  as  the  Oopts  arc.  Tho  Coptic  fullAhtn  would  Ix)  quite 
indistingulHlnible  from  their  Muslim  follow-vilUkgers,  but  for  the 
croBSOS  tattooed  on  thuir  arms.  Tlieir  Arabic  name  may  lie  derived 
from  Koptos  in  Upper  Egypt,  now  Kuft,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Ohristians  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  but  it  has  probably  some 
analo|^  with  the  Greek  hty^wrot.  Their  dress  is  the  same  as  the 
Moslems,  except  that  thev  often  wear  a  black  or  blue  turban^which 
the  latter  rarely  do.  The  number  of  Ck>pts  is  about  400,0(X).  In 
Upper  Egypt  there  are  whole  villages  composed  of  them,  and  they  are 
numerous  at  Cairo ;  there  are  but  few  in  the  Delta.  The  town  Copts 
are  in  general  better  educated  than  the  rost  of  their  countrymen,  and 
are  extensively  employed  in  all  the  public  offices  as  clerks,  account- 
ants, etc. 

Tho  language  of  the  Copts  of  tho  i^resent  day  is  that  of  the  rest  of  tho 
oouutry,  the  Egyptian  dialect  of  Arabic.  Coptic  is  only  used  in  some 
of  the  Ohuroh  prayers,  and  then  they  are  repeated  in  Arable  for  the 
benefit  of  the  hearers ;  indeed,  the  pnests  who  use  them  have  merely 
learnt  them  by  heart,  and  know  hardly  anything  of  the  language.  The 
Coptic  language  l)egan  to  fall  into  disuse  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest,  and  by  the  15th  or  ICth  century  was  replaced  by  the  Arabic, 
though  isolatod  survivals  of  its  use  have  been  recorded  oven  into  tho 
10th  century.  Coptic  is  the  languiige  of  tho  Old  Kgyptians.  After  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  Egypt  it  began  to  1)0  written  from 
left  to  right,  contrary  to  the  ancient  and  Oriental  manner,  and  in  a 
charaotor  mostly  ivdapted  from  the  Greek,  from  which  the  Copta  also 
l)orrowed  many  words  and  oxproHMions.  But  nolwithsLauding  tlio 
modiilcation  it  has  undergone,  it  is  still  the  languiige  written  on  the 
monmnontal  walls  of  old  1<<gypt,  and  to  it  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
key  by  which  the  hioroglypliH  have  Ikjou  interpreted.  Coptic  MSB.  are 
rarely  written  on  vellum,  but  on  eluirla  birtnhyciiia^  or  cotton  paper.  A 
few  exist  on  papyrus. 

The  Nubians  may  be  considered  as  tho  inhabitants  of  tho  country 
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botwoen  (ho  Fini  Cafcaraot  and  Khartibn ;  Nubia  being  the  Utlo  under 
which  nil  ilmt  district  1ft  known  to  w,  juftt  as  the  Qreeka  called  it 
Klliio^iiii.  Hy  Ihc  Amiw  the  Nubinnfl  arc  called  UtmUtrn^  Hing.  Berberi^ 
a  iianio  applied  much  in  the  same  sonso  as  **  Batbaroi**  by  the  Greeks. 
They  arc  of  totally  distinct  race  from  both  Egyptians  and  Arabs,  and 
speak  a  language  entirely  unlike  Arabic.  Thus  "island/*  in  Arabic 
gcMtrOf  in  Nubian  is  artiga\  'Mwat'*  in  Arabic  tnarkab,  is  in  Nubian 
hlb ;  **  whore  *'  Arabic  f^i,  Nubian  ir^,  and  so  on.  The  syntactical 
order  also  is  di/Icrcut.  Many  Arabic  words  arc  used,  such  as  gltoflr, 
**  watchman/'  etc.,  juHt  as  English  words  arc  used  In  Wolsli.  In  the 
Nile  vallov  Nubian  lioars  much  the  same  relation  to  Arabic  as  in 
ICngliuid  Welsh  docs  to  JCnglish.  The  northernmost  point  at  which 
Nubian  is  s|K>kon  is  the  small  town  of  Dar(iw,  soutli  of  Kom  Ombo. 
Asw&n  is  bill ngual.  On  the  island  of  Blephantine  Nubian  only  is  spoken. 
Nubian  is  the  language  of  the  country  as  far  south  as  the  Dongola 
proTinoCi  beyond  wnich  it  is  again  replaced  by  Arabic. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  greater  part  of  their  own 
country,  great  numbers  of  Nubians  come  to  Egypt,  whore  thev  are 
employed  in  the  towns  as  doorkeopors  {bauwib),  grooms  (ih((s),  coachmen 
{arbagi)^  houso-sorvante  {Miadddm},  and  oooks  {labdkhu  each  of  these 
classes  being  constituted  as  a  guild  with  its  own  sh^kh,  wno  is  responsible 
for  the  character  of  the  members.  They  are  preferred  to  Egyptian  servante 
as  bcinff  more  honest  and  truthful,  and  generally  cleaner.  They  are 
devotedlv  attached  to  their  ooimtry  and  their  countrymen.  Brave  and 
independent  in  charaoteri  they  differ  also  in  these  respects  from  the 
Egyptians ;  and  in  some  parts  of  Nubia  their  constant  feuds  keep  up  a 
warlike  spirit,  in  which  tneir  habit  of  going  about  armed  enables  them 
frequently  to  indulge.  Those  who  know  how  to  read  and  write  are  in 
a  far  greater  proportion  than  in  Egypt  among  the  same  class ;  for,  with 
the  oxooptiou  ol  tboir  chiefs,  thoy  liavo  no  wealthy  or  upi>or  onlom. 
Ijlkc  the  blacks,  thoy  arc  fond  o(  intoxicating  liquors;  and  tlioy  extract 
a  brandy  and  ii  sort  of  wine  from  the  dal^-fruit,  as  well  as  6rt«a,  a 
fermented  drink  made  from  barley,  bread,  and  many  otlier  things,  which 
are  found  to  furnish  this  imperfect  kind  of  beer.  Thoy  also  arc  fond  of 
smoking  hashUJi,  They  are  skilful  boatmen,  and  numy  dahabtya  crews 
are  whollv  Borberis.  At  AswAn  tXi  the  boatmen  are  Berberis  uving  on 
the  island  of  Elephantine. 

The  Turks,  relics  of  the  old  Turkish  domination  (Turkey  is  still 
nominally  a  pashalik  of  the  Ottoman  Empire),  wore  formerly  a  more 
numerous  ima  important  section  of  the  population  than  thoy  are  now, 
but  their  numbers  are  diminiiihing,  nor  do. thoy  fill,  as  was  at  one 
time  the  case,  all  the  more  important  civil  and  militarv  posts.  They 
are  ohieAy  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  employed  as  ofnclals,  soldiers, 
merchants,  and  shopkeepers.  Many  of  them  are  emancipated  Circas- 
sian slaves,  while  otners  are  the  descendants  of  Turks  bom  in  Egypt, 
and  of  very  mixed  origin.  They  are  as  a  rule  handsome  and  dignified 
in  appearance,  and  courteous  in  their  manner  to  strangers,  tnough 
haughty  and  overbearing  to  the  natives.  The  Turkish  language  has 
contributed  a  certain  number  of  words  to  colloquial  Arabic,  but  as  a 
language  it  is  only  used  for  military  purposes,  the  military  organisa- 
tion of  Egypt  being  6f  Turkish  origin.  The  military  grades  have 
Turkish  designations,  such  as  Ferik  (general|,  Miralai  (colonel),  Kat- 
maham  (lieut.-oolonel),  Saghkologhan,  Bimoashi  (major,  lit.  "head 
of  a  thousand  "),  YUMbashi  (captain,  **  head  of  a  hundred "),  Ombashi 
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(corporal,  <<bead  of  ten");  and  all  words  of  command  aro  in  Turkish, 
as  diirtinji  tob,  pateah  t  ('*  Nmnbcr  four  ffun,  fire  I ").  The  titles  Paslia 
(Ar.  Ddsha),  Hey,  and  Effcndi  aro  Turkish;  Bdsha  is  often  used  by 
tliu  foli&litn  aa  a  tillo  of  respect  for  European  eniployors  of  labour; 
EffcwU  is  used  for  anybody  (except  a  servant)  who  wears  a  'J^urkisli 
fez  (ordinary  tarhiUh,  not  ntaghrabi);  but  Effenditui  ('*Our  Master") 
is  a  term  of  respect  for  the  Khedive  alone,  and  Effendim,  with  the 
Turkish  affixed  definite  article  im,  is  the  proper  phrase  for  **  sir/'  which 
all  servants  should  be  taught  to  use  instead  of  the  too  familiar  Arabic 
ya  SUli,  which  they  use  to  one  another.  The  word  Effendi  is  ultimately 
derived  from  the  Byzantine  Greek  title  oltBdmis,  Iky  is  the  same  as 
lU'tj,  ♦♦  lord." 

The  Abyssiuians  and  Negroes,  of  whom  there  aro  a  couHidorablo 
numlier  lu  lOtfvpt,  aro  mostly  slavoH.  IMio  latUtr  kuawh  ehiuHy  from 
tlio  Budan  and  DArfAr.  The  females  of  the  former  race  are  much 
prized  for  their  beautiful  flgureSp  agreeable  features,  and  amiability  of 
oharaoter.  Negresses  are  principally  employed  as  domestic  servants. 
Though  the  slave-trade  is  offloially  forbidden  in  Egypt,  and  slaves  who 
desire  it  can  obtain  their  freedom,  it  certainly  cannot  yet  be  said  that 
slavery  is  done  away  with,  nor  indeed  are  slaves  as  a  rule  anxious  to 
obtain  their  release,  as  they  are  generally  very  well  treated  and  sure 
of  support  in  sickness  and  old  age. 

The  Levantines  may  bo  described  as  Aral>ic-Kpei\king  Christians  of 
European  and  Syrian  origin ;  there  are  few  of  them  who,  in  addition 
to  their  mother  tongue,  are  not  acquainted  with  several  other  languages. 
Thev  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce,  many  of  them  being  very 
wealthy.  Moet  of  the  subordinsite  employis  at  the  Oonsulates  are 
Levantines,  their  linguistic  acquirements  rendering  them  peculiarly 
fitted  for  such  posts.  The  term  Levantine  is  sometimes  applied  to 
persons  of  European  origin  bom  in  the  East. 

The  Annenians  form  a  small  but  important  communitv.  They  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  commerce  and  trades,  especially  as  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers ;  but  many  of  them  hold  important  posts  in  the  government 
oflices.  Some  of  EgypVs  most  distmguishod  public  men — Nubar, 
IHgrauo,  and  Artin  Pashas — have  boon  Armenians. 

The  Jews  (ya/ttUJ,  YaJuldiya,  sing.  YdfiiUli)  are  often  remarkable  in 
Egypt  for  their  fair  hair,  blue  eves,  and  white  skin,  just  aa  in  Europe 
they  are  generally  to  be  distinguished  by  opposite  oharaoteristics.  The 
Htroot  inonoy-chaugors  {serAfl  in  the  towns  are  Jews,  and  there  are 
many  wealthy  merchants  ana  shopkeepors,  though  the  Jews'  quartor 
is  a  i>oor,  miserable-looking  one,  and  the^  thoinselveii  are  said  to  lie 
dirty  in  iKirson  and  unclean  in  their  habits.  They  are,  however,  sul>- 
jected  to  no  persecution,  nor  do  they  labour  under  any  civil  disabilities, 
though  they  are  oontomptuously  regarded  by  the  Mohammedans. 

The  Europeans  are  an  important  and  ever-inoreasing  section  of  the 
population,  especially  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  and  the  towns  of  the 
belta.  The  total  number  in  1882  was  84,000,  of  which  85,000  were 
Greeks,  16,000  Italians,  15,000  French,  6000  British,  exclusive  of  the 
troops  and  inclusive  of  Maltese,  and  12,000  Germans,  Austrians,  Swiss, 
Russians,  &c.,  dto.  Since  then  the  European  population  has  greatly 
increased,  especially  the  Greek  and  Italian  elements.  There  are  many 
permanent  settlers,  particularly  at  Alexandria,  where  the  wealthiest 
members  of  the  mercantile  community  ara  Greeks.    Nearly  all  the 
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smftU  genoral  shoDs  a(  whioh  Europoan  artiolos  can  bo  purobanod,  both 
in  the  Dolta  and  ap  Uio  country,  aro  kopt  by  Qrookii,  Maltora,  or 
Italians,  oflpooially  tho  formor,  who  aro  omniproaont  in  Kgypt,  ]ufit  aa 
they  U8od  to  bo  audor  tho  Ptolomios  and  Romans.  Thoy  form  a  usofal 
olomcnt  of  tho  population,  and  are  strong  supporters  of  the  British 
regime. ^  A  large  proportion  of  the  other  Europeans  are  a  floating 
population.  There  are  a  oertain  number  of  Frenchmen  employed 
under  tho  Qovomment  and  by  the  Sues  Canal  Company,  and  a  con- 
siderable element  of  French  origin  in  Cairo,  but  French  influence 
in  Egypt  is  steadily  dnclinifig,  and  tho  use  of  thn  French  langnago 
diniiniHiiing,  its  plium  l)cing  talton  liy  KngliHli  an  tlio  donuiiaiit 
European  spooch.  All  tho  younger  oducato<l  natives  snoalc  ICngliHb, 
not  French  as  horotoforo,  and  soon  French  will  not  Im  nndorstoocl 
except  in  Cairo  and  along  tho  Sues  Canal,  whore  it  has  a  strong  foot- 
hold owing  to  the  French  origin  and  associations  of  the  canal  company. 
The  British  proper  are  booonnng  more  numerous ;  there  aro  some  flrst- 
rato  British  mercantile  houses  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  whilo  English- 
men hold  high  official  posts,  and  a  larffo  numl)Qr.  are  employed  as 
engineers ;  tho  European  staff  of  the  railways  is  chiJiy  British.  Tho 
British  garrison  is  of  course  important  in  Alexandria  and  Cairo. 

Relations  with  NatiTCS.    l^atives  and  Europeans,  tho  lattor  genor- 
ally  included  bv  tho  formor  undor  tho  general  term  **Afrangi,    livo 
peaceably  togothor.    European  traveUors  need  bo  undor  little  appre- 
hension of  meeting  with  rudeness;  on  the  contrary,  thoy  will  find 
themselves  treated  as  a  rule  with  politeness  and  good  nature,  except 
at  one  or  two  places  which  have  a  bad  reputation,  suoh  as  Abydos. 
Individual  villages  differ  in  this  respect :  in  one  the  inhabitants  will 
be  all  friendliness,  while  in  another,  dose  by,  a  single  traveller  may  be 
troatod  with  scant  courtesy.    When  this  is  the  case  it  is  usually  due  to  the 
bod  influence  of  some  stupid  or  fanatical  sh6kh.    Actual  violence  noed 
rarely  bo  apprehended  even  among  the  most  discourteous,  and  if  it  does 
occur,  it  is  sure  to  be  partly  tho  fault  of  the  Europeans.    No  natives 
should  over   be   treated   with   unnecessary   Itautcur:    tlioy  aro   not 
-**  niflgers,"  and  should  not  bo  spoken  to  as  if  they  were ;  on  the  other 
hand7^uineoessary  familiarity  is  equally  to  be  avoided,  especially  with 
the  dragomans  and  donkey-bojrs,  who  are  apt  to  become  extremely 
Impertinent  owing  to  the  injudioiousness  of  tourists  (especially  ladies) 
in  talking  to  them  too  familiarly,  and  have  in  consequence  to  bo 
sharply  kopt  to  hool  by  the  residents  and  visitors  who  know  tho 
customs  of  tlio  country.    A  tourist  must  never  striko  a  native,  who 
will  resent  from  a  chance  stranger  tho  personal  correction  whio^  ho 
takes  as  a  matter  of  course  from  a  native  superior.     Niitive  goiitlo- 
mon  and  oflieials  must  bo  troateil  with  oxac:t1y  the  same  degree  of 
courtesy  as  would  be  shown  to  Europeans,    l^asliasand  Beys  should  bo 
addressed,  in  Arabic,  as  saadtak,  lit.  "  Your  BlcHsodnoss** ;  snai  *Ulia»ha^ 
stuU  *l-Beyt  "His  Blessedness"  the  Pasha,  or  Bey,  is  the  correctly 
polite  way  of  speaking  of  a  Pasha  or  Bey.    A  plain  Eflendi  is  addressed 
as  gendbak  or  fiadretak^  *'  Your  Honour.*'    OenAhak  may,  but  hadrelak 
should   not,  be  used    by  a  European   to  a  native    gentleman,  nor 
would  the  lattor  aecord  it  to  him ;  a  woll-manncrcd  fellah  will,  how- 
ever, always  use  it  to  a  Kuropenn  traveller,  the  familiar  entc^  *Hhou,'* 
being  considered  impolite.     If  the  traveller  speaks  any  Arabic  with 
his  servants  or  donkey-boys  he  should  never  allow  them  to  address 
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him  ha  *Hbou/'  wkioh  implies  absolute  oqoalitv  and  corresponding 
freedom  to  obey  or  not  at  pleasure.  It  sboula  be  borne  in  mind, 
Specially  by  ladies,  that  in  conversing  with  a  native  no  enquiry  must 
1)0  made  as  to  whether  he  is  married  or  not,  or  as  to  the  health  of  his 
womenkind ;  such  enquiries  may  be  politely  answered,  but  the  enquirer 
may  rest  assured  that  he  or  she  is  regarded  as  an  offensively  inquisitive 
and  impertinent  person.  In  Mohammedan  countries  women  are  re- 
garded as  boiiig  of  no  interest  except  to  thoir  own  relatives  (see  p.  [35]). 

rV.  BEIilQION. 
1.  Isl&m. 

Islllm,  i.e.  subjection  to  Qod,  is  ttic  name  applied  to  the  religion 
fonnulutod  by  Moliamuiod  (Nfuh&inniiul,  *'tliq  praised**),  the  groat 
prophet  of  A'rabia,  It  rusts  on  four  foundatiuiis :  1.  Tlio'Kur&a; 
i.  Sonna,  or  tradition;  8:  The  harmony  in  opinion' of  orthodox 
Moslem  teachers ;  4.  Kiat,  or  reasoning'.  ' 

The  actual  creed  of  Isl&m  maybe  summed  up  thus:  (a)  Belief  in 
God  (All&h)--7'*  tWo  is  no  God  but  God  and  Mohammed  is  liis  prophet 
(Ld  illdJia  il  AlWif  io  Muhammad  raatU  Alldh) "  ;  (6)  Belief  in  angels  ; 
Ic)  Belief  ii?  written  revelation,  i.e.  the  KUr&n  and  the  prophets ; 
(a)  Belief  in  predestination ;  (i:)  Belief  in  judgment  after  deatli  and 
eternal  life. 

Tlie  IHn  (IVeligiun), or  practical  side  of  Moliamniedanisiii,  is  fourfold, 
and  requires  of  its  adhe|uut8 :  (a)  Prayers  and  purifications ;  (6)  Alius ; 
(c)  Fasting ;  (d)  The  Hagg,  or  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  KuiAn,  or  sacred  boolc,  is  believed  by  pious  Mohammedans  to 
be  of  supernatural  origin,  and  the  revelation  of  it  was  vouchsafed  to 
the  Prophet  during  a  period  of  twenty-three  years.  It  is  divided  into 
SHrcu  or  portions.  Moslem  prayers  are  chiefly  based  upon  it,  and 
these,  together  with  long  portions  from  the  KuriLn  itself,  are  com- 
mitted to  memory  as  a  part  of  every  boy's  education,  though  they  often 
convey  no  meaning  to  the  learner.  Tradition  is  handed  down  by 
means  of  the  prophets.  They  are  believed  to  be  free  from  mortal  sin 
and  granted  divine  power,  with  which  they  work  miracles^  Mohammed 
is  the  chief  prophet  and  the  exponent  of  the  will  of  (lod;  among  the 
most  important  and  next  to  him  in  rank  are  Jesus,  Abraham,  Moses, 
Jacob,  Noah,  and  Adam. 

The  Moslem  doctrine  that  '* the  faithful"  are  elect  has  probably 
been  the  cause  why,  as  a  religious  sect,  Mohammedans  have  made  but 
few  attempts  at  proselytising.  Tliey  consider  themselves  as  chosen  of 
Ood  by  virtue  of  tlieir  belief  In  God  and  Mohamnie<l,  tliough  tlicy  alHo 
beiiovo  man's  future  destiny  must  be  subject  to  his  luixle  of  life.  Yet 
even  hero  x>redestination  comoH  in,  and,  according  to  tho  Kur&n,  the 
salvation  or  damnation  of  souls  is  atjsolutely  determined  beforehand. 

At  the  groat  day  of  judgfment  Asr&ftl,  the  angel,  shall  sound  two 
mighty  blasts:  one  shall  kill  every  living  thing,  the  other  shall  arouse 
the  dead.  They  that  are  righteous  shall  pass  over  by  a  hair's-breadth 
bridge  {Es-Sirdt,  the  Chinvat  of  the  Persians)  into  a  paradise  of  sensual 
delights,  while  the  evil  ones  shall  fall  from  this  samC  bridge  into  hell, 
which  is  yawning  below. 

The  practical  side  of  Islamism  requires  that  five  times  during  the 
day  (immediately  after  sunset,  nightfall,  daybreak,  noondav,  and  about 
11  hr.  before  sunset)  the  faithful  Moslem  must  recite  his  prayers. 
Washing  and  turning  his  face  to  the  East — to  Mecca — and  removing 
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.kii  ihoes,  th«  wonhipper,  making  certain  prostrations,  recites  the 
teqaired  lormaliB  from  tne  KurAn.  Very  often  he  recites  only  A  short 
prayer  called  eUfdVho^^ihA  opening-^so  called  from  being  the  first 
BAra  in  the  KurlUi.  It  nms  thns :  *'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful, 
the  graoioos.  Praise  be  t6  Qod,  the  Lord  of  oreatnresi  the  meroifnl 
Smd  graciotis,  the  Prince  in  the  day  of  Judgmeiii.  We  senre  thee,  we 
pr4y  to  thee  for  help ;  lead  us  in  the  Way  of  those  to  whom  thou  heat 
shown  mercy,  upon  whom  no  wrath  resteth,  and  who  go  not  astray. 
Amen."  The  fell^htn  are  not  very  scrupulous  aS  regards  their  prayers, 
and  by  an  incrcnHiiig  numbor  of  KgvpUans  roligioiis  nxorciftcs  of  all 
kindH  arc,  UtiloRS  tliov  arc  nccompanlou  liy  feasting  or  riArrs  (hoc  p.  [87]), 
fast  lioeoming  regarded  as  more  symptoms  of  rosi>c(*.tal>ility. 

The  obeorvance  of  the  yearly  fast  of  RamadAn  is  also  essehtial, 
when  for  k  whole  month  the  devout  believet  may  neither  eat,  drink, 
nor  smbke  from  sunrise  until  stmset.  As  a  Set-off  this  true  believers 
generally  eat,  drink,  and  make  merry  most  of  the  night.  By  a  large 
number  of  the  fellAhtn  the  fast  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  thAn  the 
observance;  and  those  who  are  not  $aim  (fanting)  enjoy  themselves 
as  much  in  tlic  evening  an  their  more  HorupulouH  brethren,  and  are 
equally  solicitous  to  claim  the  usual  dispensation  from  work  earlier 
than  ouring  the  rest  of  the  voar,  in  order  that  home  may  bd  reached 
and  food  and  tobacco  seissed  upon  directly  "  the  suhsOt  is  dotisum- 
mated,"  lammd  el-maghrib  khdUda.  The  Moslem  yeai!  being  lunar,  the 
&uit  of  RamadAn  travels  the  round  of  the  seASons :  lU  SUihmel:  its  obser- 
vance causes  great  privations. 

The  Hag^g^,  or  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  though  not  absolutely 
essential,  is  enjoined  on  every  man  Who  can  •possibly  undertake  It. 
The  pilgrims  used  to  endure  great  hardshipe  in  their  ioumey  to  and 
from  Bfocca,  to  which  many  of  thom  snccumbc<1,  but  tnd  oxiRtonoe  of 
railways  and  stcaniBhips  on  the  larger  portion  of  the  route  has  of  late 
years  greatly  modified  these  rigours. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Morality  of  Islam  is  of  a  very  high 
order,  though  adapted  to  the  climate  and  Oharacter  of  the  Orientals. 
Polygamy  is  sanctioned  on  the  ground  that  the  Prophet  had  four 
wives.  The  treatment  of  women  is  a  great  blot  upon  the  Moslem 
svstem.  Under  it  women  are  no  better  thAn  chattels,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  have  no  souls.  The  virtue  of  hoepithility  is  still  honoutAbly 
olmcrvod,  but  that  of  frugality  has  dogoneratod  litrg<)ly  into  mert>  sordid 
avarice,  the  bosotting  Sin  of  the  Kgyptlan.  Wine  and  strong  drink 
arc  forbidden  by  tlie  Prophet,  but  in  Egypt  certainly  that  precept  is 
sot  at  naught.  This  fact,  ns  well  as  the  growitig  indifference  to  prayers 
and  fasting,  noticed  above,  is  symptomatic  of  the  easy-going  nature  of 
Egyptian  Mohammedanism,  due  partly  to  the  cheerful  and  sensible 
nature  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  the  enormous  infiuenoe  of  Western 
civilisation  in  its  midst. 

There  are  four  orthodox  sects  of  ^dhanimedanS :  the  Hanefites,  the 
ShAfi'ites,  the  Malekites,  and  the  Hambalites.  These  are  known  aS 
SAmils  or  Bunnites  |from  aonfiaf  **  tradition  **),  From  the  Orthodox  or 
Sunnite  party  the  SnTas  or  Shf  ites  broke  of!  and  gained  considerable 
ground  both  in  PorRia  and  Egypt.  Tlie  Slit'as  oxppot  the  coming  of  a 
kind  of  Messiah,  called  *'  ol-Mahdi,**  tlio  lost  of  the  ImAms.  There  have 
been  many  false  Mahdis ;  the  best-known  of  them  is  Muhammad  A^ad, 
whom  we  call  *'  the  Mahdi,"  who  caused  the  Sudan  IteWlion  (p.  668)* 

d  3 
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The  Dcryishes  {danoUth,  pi.  dtwdioink)  aro  lioth  iho  nldnkH  and  ilid 
frooinoHOiiB  of  tho  KaHt.  Thoy  aro  divUlod  into  iiuiainorablo  hocU  aiid 
ordoni.    Tho  )>riiici|>al  KgyuUaii  ordora,  with  Uioir  niihtliviHionB,  aro: — 

1.  Tho  Ui/tViya,  fouudua  by  Uio  Soyyid  Af^uiad  UifiVl ;  iU  iiioiubon 
oarry  black  banners,  and  wear  black,  dark  blue,  or  dark  gjroon  turbans. 
The  ohief  sects  of  this  order  are :  (a)  The  Saadtya^  founded  by  Sasd 
ed-Dtn  el-Gibawt ;  they  oarry  green  hanners,  and  wear  turbans  of  the 
same  colour,  or  of  tho  dark  hue  of  tho  RifMya  in  general.  The 
mombers  of  this  sect  porform  some  curious  coremonios  and  do  various 
Bnako-channiug  foats.  (6)  The  Ilwdntya  or  Awldd  Ilwdn  go  through 
rcmarkablo  porfonnancos  at  fostivals,  such  as  thrusting  nails  into  thoir 
eves  and  bodios,  eating  live  coals  and  glassi  broaking  stones  on  their 
chosts,  ScG. 

3.  The  JIfddifiya,  founded  by  Abd  el-Kadtr  el-Ghil&ni,  who  was  the 
guardian  of  the  tomb  of  Abft  Hanlfa,  the  founder  of  one  of  the  four 
orthodox  sects  of  IsUm,  at  Baghdad.  Their  performances  consist  in 
shrieking  or  howling  (see  below).  The  banners  and  turbsns  aro  white. 
Most  of  the  members  are  fishermen,  and  carry  nets  of  various  colours 
in  processions. 

8.  Tho  AhnuiiUya,  founded  by  Shi^kh  Ahmed  ol-Bodilwi;  its  banners 
and  turbans  aro  rod.  Tho  chief  sects  of  this  order  are:  (a)  The 
lUyiXmiya^  known  by  thoir  long  hair ;  (b)  tho  Hhinndwiya,  and  (v)  the 
AwlAd  NiXf  all  yuuug  niuu,  who  wear  high  caps  with  tnfts  u(  c<i]ouro<1 
cloth  on  the  top,  and  strings  of  beads  across  thoir  liroasts,  and  carry 
woodon  swords  and  a  thick-cordod  whip.  The  Shinn&wlya  and  the 
Awl&d  Nii  used  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  ceremonies  at  T^nta 
in  honour  of  their  founder  (see  p.  85). 

4.  The  Bardmiya  or  BUrhamifya^  founded  by  Shdkh  Ibr&htm  ed- 
Desiikl ;  its  banners  and  turbans  are  green.  The  great  festival  of  its 
members  is  at  Dosdk  (soe  p.  81). 

liesides  thoso  orders,  there  are  others  that  exist  in  Kgypt,  though 
not  originally  founded  there.    Of  thoso  the  principal  is  that  of 

The  Iddlaiotya  (in  Turkish  Mevlevi),  the  largest  of  all  the  orders, 
founded  by  the  (M61a  or  Mullah)  Jel&l-ed-dln  er.RAmi,  of  Balkh,  in 
Persia,  who  died  at  Koniah  about  1278  a.d.  (072  a.h.),  and  was  the 
author  of  tho  celebrated  mystic  poem,  the  Mdhnevi  Sherif.  The 
M61awtya  have  come  to  be  considered  the  most  aristocratic  of  the 
X>ervish  orders,  and  most  of  the  Sultans  have  of  late  been  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  order.  Their  headquarters  are  at  Koniah,  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  office  of  sh6kh  being  hereditary  in  a  family  of  the  name  of 
TjAlebi.  The  performances  of  the  M61awtya  consist  in  dancing,  or 
rather  whirling  ^see  p.  116).  Among  other  orders  may  be  mentioned : — 
The  Nakahibenaiya,  founded  by  Mohammed  Nakshibendi,  a  contem- 
porary of  Othman  I.  The  BektoBhiya,  another  Turkish  order,  founded 
by  Hadji  Bektash,  of  Khorasan,  who  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court 
of  Orkhan  I. ;  in  connection  with  the  Janissaries  they  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  Turkish  history.  Their  peculiar  doctrines  are  decidedly 
heretical,  and  they  are  thought  to  have  somo  connection  with  the  ancient 
sect  of  the  Assassins.  The  QuUheniya,  founded  by  Shdkh  Ibr&htm 
Gulsheni,  who  died  at  Cairo,  a.d.  1538.  Tho  Bekriya,  The  Aftftya. 
The  Demirdashiya,  &c. 

Most  of  the  dervishes  aro  tradesmen,  artisans,  or  folUhtn,  &o,  (the 
gimaliya  or  water-carriers  are  nearly  all  low-class  dervishos),  and  only 
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assist  occasionally  at  the  oeramonics  of  their  order,  hot  others  make 
it  thoir  occapation  to  perform  at  festlyals,  fonerals,  Ac.  These  last  are 
called  fakirs,  and  often  lead  a  wandeiinff  life,  subsisting  on  alms. 
Their  dress  is  usually  a  patchwork  6oat  {ailk)  of  many  colours,  and 
they  carry  a  staff  with  strips  of  different  coloured  cloths  fastened  to 
the  top.  Dervishes  are  not  forbidden  to  marry.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tne  hisher  orders  of  dervishes  have  elaborated  a  somewhat 
mystical,  ana  even  heretical,  interpretation  of  Islam.  A  considerable 
amount  of  learning,  as  well  as  wealth  and  comfort.  Is  found  among 
them,  as  among  the  Bektashiya  mentioned  above,  whose  pretty 
monastery  is  referred  to  below  (p.  f.'^]).  The  common  orders  are  how- 
ever as  igiiuratit  and  poverty-stricken  as  the  modiioval  friars  of  Europe, 
which  they  resemble. 

The  religious  exercises  of  the  dervishes  consist  chiefly  in  the 
performance  of  nkn.  The  chief  features  of  these  Mihrs  are  continued 
invocations  of  God,  accompanied  by  a  motion  of  the  head,  or  of  the- 
whole  body,  or  of  the  arms ;  and  the  perfonnance  of  a  dance.  These 
gikr$  are  performed  all  over  the  country  on  great  occasions,  as  at  the 
ieast  of  Bairam,  by  the  villagers,  and  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  "  fun 
of  the  fair,"  thouffh  an  air  of  religious  decorum  is  always  preserved, 
and  accentuated  if  there  are  any  Europeans  looking  on. 

There  are  several  colleges  or  monostorios  {teMyM)  of  the  different 
orders  in  Cairo,  which  the  traveller  who  has  time  may  find  an  interest 
in  visiting,  and  many  will  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  see  the  performances 
of  the  dervishes. 

The  principal  CoUeffe  or  Monastery  of  the  Howlinr  Dervishes 

{Tekiya  Kadriya)  is  at  ICasr  el-'Aini,  on  the  banks  of  the  x^ile,  on  the 
road  to  Old  Cairo,  adjoining  the  Hospital  and  School  for  Medicine 
(see  p.  94). 

Tiio  following  Dervish  raonastorioA  arc  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit  to 
those  interested  in  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  various  orders  as 
represented  in  Egypt.  They  belong  to  fraternities  that  are  chiefly 
Turkish  and  Asiatic,  and  which  number  few  if  any  Egyptians  amongst 
their  members. 

The  Tekiya  en^Nakshibendiyaf  in  the  Habbanlya  or  Darb  eUGamamts. 
This  is  a  monastery  built  by  Abbas  Pasha  for  the  order  of  Nakshibendi 
dervishes  resident  in  or  visiting  Cairo.  It  form6  a  quadrangle  enclosing 
a  small  garden  with  a  Hane/iya  for  ablution  in  the  centre.  There 
are  separate  rooms,  or  colts,  for  the  accommodation  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
membDrs.  The  hall  for  prayer  and  the  silent  or  moditntive  gikrf  are 
on  the  N.  side ;  the  walls  being  adorned  with  scrolls  and  inscriptions 
in  Persian  and  Arabic  characters.  The  chamber  of  the  shftkh  is  on  the 
£.,  and  his  house  on  the  S.  side  of  the  building. 

The  Tekiya  Habbaniya,  in  the  street  called  by  the  same  name,  and 
not  far  from  the  last-named.  This  institution,  as  well  as  the  seMZ  and 
school  adjoining,  was  built  by  Sultan  Mahmtld  II.,  and  is  not  so  much 
a  dervish  tekiya,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  training  college 
for  those  devoted  to  religious  learning. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  stops,  you  And  yourself  in  a  nnadrangnlar  open 
oonrt  surrounded  oy  an  arcade  formed  by  marble  columns,  into  which 
look  the  cells  of  the  students,  who  may  gonorally  bo  soon  rcmding 
or  chanting  within,  llio  centre  of  the  conrt  is  planted  with  trees 
And  sbrphs,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  pliioo  of  i^bliition  pliadod  by  ik 
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cupola  supported  by  inarblo  pohimuB.  Tho  poacoful  oHpoct  of  tlio  placo 
oontraiiU  roniarkalAy  willi  tlio  ImBilu  of  tlio  oulur  uiroot. 

Tlio  Tehiya  (ItMumi,  TJiia  in  BituaUMl  nuar  lUu  H.  huIo  (if  llio  iiioHfjuo 
of  Muayyud,  iioar  Iho  15aW  oie-ZuwOla.  AuiHiudiiig  a  iliglit  of  ulopH  and 
fiuming  to  tho  left,  you  enter  a  peculiar  but  viiciarcsque  retreat,  Tlio 
bi^ildiiig  forming  the  tekiya  encloses,  as  usual,  an  open  court,  of  which 
the  greater  portion  is  raised  considerably  above  the  level  upon  which 
you  stand,  and  is  spread  with  mats  and  carpets.  In  the  midst  stands 
a  small  square  builaing  containing  the  tomb  of  the  sh6kh,  and  support- 
ing a  whitewashed  dome. '  The  wbol^  of  the  N.  fa9ade  of  this  mauso- 
leum 'is  encased  with  coloured  tiles  of  various  patterns  somewhat 
promiscuously  arranged. 

The  Tekiya  eUMagJidwri,  oh  Qebel  Mokattam.  fbis  is  the  retreat  of 
thp  Turkish  JJektdshi  dorviuhos  prpviously  mentioned  (p.  [dC]),>  and 
f}hould  by  all  means  be  visited.  It  is  situated  to  the  E.  oi  the  tombs  of 
the  Mamelukes,  and  just  behind  the  modem  buildiqgs  of  the  Military 
Arsenal  behind  the  Citadel.  an4  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  up  the 
Mokattam  Hills.  The  teldya  projects  from  the  hill,  and  may  be 
distinguished  from  afar  by'  a  bank  of  verdant  foliage  with  which  it  is 
fronted,  forming  a  chanhing  little  basis  in  the  desert.  Ascending  a  long 
flight  of  stops,  and  passing  tli  rough  a  small  garden,  you  ^uter  the  toktya, 
which  has  lately  boon  rebuilt  for  the  dervishes  by  the  Khedive  Ismail 
and  some  of  tho  princos89S.  Tho  hall  for  tho  devotions  of  the  luombors, 
the  rooms  of  tho  sh^^kli,  ^iid  the  sumptuous  kitclioii  may  bo  iuspputud. 
The  8h6kh  of  tho  order,  and  the  other  members  of  tlie  fraternity,  are 
most  polite  and  hoa])i table.  Coffee  is  offered  to  visitors,  and  should  be 
^Moebted ;' DO  payment  is  expected,  and  presents  are  refused. 

Tbe 'small  open  court  of  the  tekiya  leads  into  an  ancient  quarry 
similar  to  thosd  of  Tdra  and  Mas'&ra,  and  penetrating  the  rock  f6r 
more  than  200  ft.  ^  pathway  of  matting  enclosed  bv  a  wooden  railing 
leads  to  tho'innonnost  recess,'  Syhi^re  lies  buried  tbo  Shdkh  Abdallah 
^UMagh&wil,  i.e.  of  the  Grotto  or  CaVo  {AUtgMra).*  Uis  original  nam'o 
was  KdghAsiiK,  and  he  was  a  nativd  of  Adalia.  Bent  as  deputy  sli6kh 
to  Egypt  to  propagate  the  doctdnes  of  the  fraternity,  he  settled  there, 
and  took  the  name  of  Abdallah. 

,  Mobamm^fian  Festivalf.  These  are  cefobrated  according  to  the 
Mohammedan  lunar  year,  so  ^hat  no  dates  according  to  the  European 
computation  of  tinie.can  )^  giyeni,  The  Mohammedan  year  consists 
of  1$  lunar  month^,  iemd  is  therefore  i^bout  11  days  shorter  than  the 
Gregorian  year.  The  names  of  the  months  of  the  Mohammedan  year 
are  as  follows : — 


Huhamm. 

.  RabI'  Akher. 

Ecgch. 

SliawwAl. 

Baffar. 

Ouuiad  Awwttl. 

ShaaUu. 

Zilkoda. 

Sabi*  Awwal. 

GiimMl  Akhor. 

RamadAn. 

ZiUega. 

The  Mohammedan  day  always  begins  at  sunset,  not  at  midnight,  so 
that  what  we  would  call  the  night  of  the  6th  of  the  month  they  would 
call  the  night  of  the  7th.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  this.  Th^ 
Mohammedan  month  begins  at  sunset  on  the  day  when  the  new  moon 
is  vUible  at  or  before  sunset.  It  does  not  therefore  always  agree  with 
the  commencement  of  the  lunar  month  according  to  exact  astronomical 
caleulations,  and  it  tnay  happen  that  tho  month  will  begin  on  a  dif- 
ferent day  in  two  different  countries.  Vor  Mohammedans,  the  two 
Important  months  arc  IUmad4n,  tho  month  of  tho  Fast,  and  8baww(U, 
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iho  month  nftor  ibo  Fust.  Tho  roonilis  oommmioe  whoii  two  wUnomoi 
inform  Uio  KAilt  that  itioy  )mvo  noUmlly  noon  ttto  now  moont  No 
priuUxl  unlondar  will  Balifify  a  pious  Mohaminodaii ;  ilio  moori  mxnk 
aciaall^  havo  boon  soon  for  him  to  begin  or  end  htn  fast.  For  the 
convenience  of  business  people,  calendars  are  published  giving  the 
comparative  dates  of  the  Gregorian,  Mohammedan,  and  Coptic  years. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  by  scientific  Mohammedans  to  make 
some  absolute  rule  respecting  the  oommenoisment  of  the  months. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  festivals.  It  must  be  noted  that 
the  minor  feasts  are  not  so  much  celebrated  in  the  opon  as  thoy  used  to 
bo,  and  that  the  wilder  dervish  accompahiments,  HhrSf  Ac.,  are  now  in 
many  cases  not  allowed.  The  subjoined  account,  however,  may  bo 
allowed  to  stand  on  account  of  its  gonoral  interest. 

FnSTITALS,  Ac.,  IK  MUHIRBAM. 

Ulet-AShftra  (the  Eve  or  Night  of  Ash  Ara).  The  ceremonies  of  the 
10th  of  MUharram  commemorate  the  death  of  Husdn.  The  Shi'ite 
Moslems  of  Gairo,  almost  exclusively  Persiani,  celebrate  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  "  martyrdom  "  of  HusAn  (son  Of  All,  and  grandson  of  tho 
Prophet),  who  vras  slain  by  Yoztd,  near  Korbola,  in  61  a.r.  (OflO  a.i>.). 
About  two  hours  aftor  tho  prayer  of  nightfall  (rxA^,  a  long  procession 
is  formed,  which,  starting  from  an  okAloh  oaliod  tho  Ildsli  OtAt,  in  tho 
Gomaltya,  passes  bv  the  W.  side  of  the  mpsquo  of  tho  llasanftn  (in 
which  is  s^d  to  be  buried  the  head  of  Husdn) ;  then  through  a  part  of 
the  MOiski  and  along  by-stroots  to  a  houso,  generally  in  tho  Ilam/Awi, 
which  has  been  prepared  for  tbe  occasion*  The  procession  is  headed 
by  a  number  of  well-dressed  Persians,  aooompamed  by  men  bearing 
fiaming  cressets  and  handsome  banners.  Then  follows  a  white  horse 
with  RAildlo  and  Iranpings  of  pure  whito,  on  which  is  soatod  a  young 
Ikiv  holding  a  sntall  swonl  in  his  hand,  his  head  barn  and  snioarccl 
with  blood,  as  are  tho  tjrappings  of  tho  liorso.  Afror  hi  in. is  lod  aiiothor 
horse,  bay  or  brown,  with  saddle-cloth  of  rich  cashmere,  but  having  po 
rider.  The.  white  horse  .represents  that  of  Husto.  Then  follow  tk 
company  of^  about '50  dervishes  and  others  robed  in  whitoT-equally 
divided  on  either  sideof  the  road,  and  facing, each  other  as  they  advance 
sideways — who  gash  their  bare  heads,  like  Baal*s  priests,  with  long,^ 
curved  swords,  while .  the  blood  streams  from  their  wounds.  They 
represent  the  relatives  and  friends  of  H^s^n,  who  perished  as  martyrs 
in  his  defence.  These  are  succeeded  by  other  fanatics,  stripped  to  the 
waist,  who  lash  themselves  with  iron  chains,  and  thump  thoir  breasts 
with  their  fists  and  open  palms.  The  name  of  Uus^n  is  shoutod 
incessantly  in  loud  and  piteous  tones;  occasionallv  also  that  of  his 
brother  Hasan,  who  was  poisoned  at  Medina.  The  procession  ends 
by  passing  into  the  court  of  tbe  house  above  mentioned,  which  is 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  in  which  an  interested  company  has  been 
for  several  hours  seated,  and  listening  to  the  recitals  appointed  for  the 
occasion. . .  Here  the  scene  is  repeated,  and  the  fanatics  continue  to 
gash  and  smite  themselves  Ss  in  the  street. '  When  this  semi-dramatic 
and  barbarous  portion  of  the  ceremony  is  concluded,  a  most  indpressive 
scono  takes  place.  Tho  recital  of  the  martyrdom  of  HusAn  is  made  in 
loud  and  pathotio  tones  by  a  mollnh.  All  present  are  moved  to  solis 
and  tears,  and  to  every  expression  of  the  most  intonne  grief. 

Admission  to  tho  bpuso  in  which,  this  ooremony  takes  placo  can  bo 
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obtained  without  difficulty,  through  frienda  among  the  Persian  com- 
munity. Tho80  who  dosiro  to  witness  the  spectacle  of  the  procession 
may  do  ho  from  tlio  window  of  some  houso  overlooking  the  strootH 
through  which  it  posses,  or  by  taking  up  a  position  in  the  densely- 
crowded  streets. 

The  Suunite,  or  Orthodox  Moslems,  offer  no  opposition  to  the 
celebration  of  this  solemn  anniversary,  but  a  large  force  of  police  is 
employed  to  keep  order. 

Ydm  Ashiira  (the  day  of  AshAra).  The  10th  day  of  Muharram,  to 
which  this  name  is  given,  is  observed  with  iKxsuIiar  reverence  by  all 
Moslems.  The  first  ten  days,  indeed,  of  the  New  Year,  which  generally 
go  by  the  name  of  the  Auhr,  are  devotod  to  prayer  and  to  deeds  of 
charity.  Amulets  of  various  kinds  are  now  i>rovided,  esi>ecially  for 
young  children,  who  are  carried  through  the  streets  on  their  mothers' 
shoulders.  A  particular  sweet  dish  is  made  by  all  classes  on  this  day. 
The  mosque  of  el-Hasan6n  (p.  112)  is  densely  crowded  during  the 
morning,  chiefly  by  women,  and  presents  an  interesting  scene.  At  the 
house  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  L^let-Ashiira,  a  further  solemn 
service  commemorates  the  Husdn  anniversary.  A  large  company  of 
Persians  assemble  and  strike  their  breasts  with  their  hands  as  they 
listen  to  further  recitals. 

Fkutivaia,  t^o.,  IN  Sakkau. 

Return  of  the  Maximal  and  of  the  pilgrim  caravan.  This  takes 
place  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month,  Ballar,  generally  about  the 
27th.  Though  numerous  pilgrims,  by  rail  and  road,  arrive  at  Oairo 
before  the  caravan,  and  enter  the  city,  escorted  by  their  families,  with 
music  and  rejoicing,  there  is  a  formal  procession,  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  departing  caravan  In  the  tenth  month  (see  p.  [44]).  After  remain- 
ing one  night,  or  more,  in  the  district  N.  of  Cairo  towards  Abastya,  the 
corUge,  preceded  by  a  body  of  infantry,  and  the  Bashi-Basftk  guard  of 
the  Mahmal,  enters  the  Bab  en-Nasr,  and  passes  through  the  streets, 
beneath  the  Bab  ez-Zuw61a,  along  the  Darb  el-Ahmar  and  the  Darb 
el-Wistr,  to  the  Rumdla  (or  Place  Mohammed  All),  where  it  is  solemnly 
received  by  the  Khedive.  This  is  a  very  impressive  scene,  and  should 
on  no  account  be  omitted  by  the  traveller,  especially  if  he  should  not 
happen  to  have  been  in  Oairo  at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  Mahmal 
for  Mecca.  The  best  point  of  view  is  from  the  road  a  little  beyoncl  the 
Khedive's  kiosquc.  The  Mahtnal  is  a  pyramidal  wooden  erection, 
hung  round  witli  gorgeous  embroideries  ana  carried  by  a  camel.  It  is 
empty,  but  two  copies  of  the  Kur&u  are  suspended  from  it. 

Fkstivai^,  Sco.,  in  Rabi'  Awwal. 

The  Molid  en-Nebi,  or  '*  birthday  of  the  Prophet  **  Mohammed,  is 
held  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Rablya-el-Awwal,  on  the  return 
of  the  pilgrims  to  Oairo.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Sultan  Murad,  the 
son  of  Selim,  known  to  us  as  Amurath  III.,  1588  a.d.  (996  a.h.).  It  is 
a  fdte  of  rejoicing,  and  from  the  booths,  swings,  and  other  things 
erected  on  the  occasion,  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a  fair.  It 
continues  a  whole  week,  beginning  on  the  8rd  and  ending  on  the  11th, 
or  the  night  of  the  12th,  of  the  month,  the  last  being  always  the  great 
day;  the  nrevious  night  having  the  name  of  Lilci  Mobdraka,  or 
'*  BloBscd  Night."    The  ooromony  of  the  Mdlid  on-Nobi  usually  takes 
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placo  in  an  open  Hnaco  on  the  loft  hand  of  the  road  loading  to  Old 
Cairo  and  not  far  from  tho  Hospital  of  Kaxr-ol-'Aini.  All  ronnd  this 
Bpaco  aro  orectod  tho  groat  tonts  of  tbo  dilToront  ordon  of  donriskes 
and  other  roligtouB  socte.  High  orPicialB,  suoh  as  tho  Khodive,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  the  Governor  of  Gairo,  and  others,  have  also 
tents  in  the  enclosures.  The  tents  alone  are  worth  a  visit.  Thev  are 
of  great  sise,  and  lined  Inside  with  the  heaotifal  appliqu4  work  for 
which  tent-makers  of  Cairo  are  so  oelebrated.  Religious  services  go  on 
all  day  long,  accompanied  by  readings  of  the  Kur&n. 

The  night  side  of  this  mdlid  presents  the  most  Interesting  aspeci  to 
strangers.  Didcront  forms  of  the  Mikr,  or  religious  oxorciBO,  of  the 
dervishes  go  on  in  tho  touts,  which  aro  then  brilliantly  illuminatod. 
Those  sikrs  continue  till  a  very  late  hour  of  the  night.  The  last  night 
of  tho  festival  should  be  chosen  by  preference  for  a  visit.  A  brilliant 
display  of  fireworks  then  takes  place,  and  the  whole  scene  is  strange 
and  striking  in  the  extreme. 

FbBTIVAU,  ftO.,  IH  RABt'-RT-TAm. 

Tho  M61id  d-Hasanto,  or  Birthday  of  "  tho  two  ITasans  **  {Hasan 
and  IlusAn),  tlio  sons  of  'Ah  and  Fatma,  is  colcbmtfMl  during  15  ctiiyn  in 
tho  4th  month  lUht'-ot-t&ni,  tho  groi\t  day  boing  a  Tuowlny  towards 
the  close  of  tho  month.  From  a  religious  point  of  view  the  festival 
is  next  in  importanoe  to  that  of  the  Prophet,  and  from  the  picturesque 
point  of  view  It  Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  festivals. 
The  Khedive  goes  In  state  to  the  mosque  of  the  Hasanto,  and  walks  to 
It  through  the  Khan  el-Khallli,  which  is  beautifully  deooratod  for  the 
occasion.  The  shops  are  closed  and  hung  with  Persian  carpets;  the 
roadway,  generally  so  dusty,  is  carpeted,  and  Innumerable  chandeliers 
filled  with  wax  candles  aro  hung  from  the  roof.  There  Is  no  scene  In 
(^airo  which  romindH  one  more  foroibly  of  tho  Arabian  Nights.  Thoro 
is  generally  no  diflioulty  in  getting  a  seat  in  ono  of  the  shons,  hut  it  in 
very  important  to  go  in  good  time.  Imniodiatoly  after  tfio  Khedivo 
has  passed  tho  carpets  aro  taken  up  to  prevent  tlioir  being  worn  by 
the  crowds  which  thon  pass  through  the  Khan  ol-Kliallli.  The  people 
go  in  crowds  to  the  great  mosque  of  the  Hasanto,  in  which  are  ouried 
toe  head  of  Husto,  and,  as  some  say,  the  hand  of  Hasan.  Solemn 
readings  of  the  Kur&n  are  made,  and  grand  Mtkrs  are  performed  in 
their  honour ;  the  mosque  boing  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  well  as  the 
quarters  in  tho  immodiato  neighbourhood ;  while  tho  people  Indulgo  in 
tho  usual  amusomonts  of  Bastom  fairs. 

The  M6Ud  of  the  Sultan  es-SiU  (Ncgm-od-dln  AyAb,  d.  1249  a.d., 
G47  A.II.),  who  was  constdorod  as  a  groat  saint,  is  olisorvod  at  tho  same 
time  in  the  vicinity  of  his  dilapidated  mosquo,  which  is  in  the  8(tk 
en-Nabastn,  or  street  of  tho  copper  merchants,  and  thus  very  near  the 
mosquo  of  the  Hasandn. 

FssnvAiiB,  fto.,  IN  GuicAD  Akhbr. 

The  M6fid  er-RifU'l.  This  festival  is  held  In  the  6th  month,  Oumad 
et-tftni,  In  honour  of  the  Seyyid  Ahmed  Rif4'i,  founder  of  the  order  of 
RifA'tya  dervishes,  who  died  at  Baghdad  about  11G5  a.d.  (661  a.h.), 
and  of  his  nephew  AbA-8hilWlk,  over  whoso  tomb  is  boing  built  tho 
largo  mosque  called  the  Uif&'i,  opposite  that  of  Sultan  ijasan.  This 
fostital  Is  ono  of  tho  most  remarkable  that  occur  daring  the  year,    In 
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iho  dosorfc  tract  botwoon  the  "Tombs  of  iho  Mamolukoa"  and  tlio 
maasolouin  of  the  Im&m  osh-Shaft*  aro  pitched  numerous  tents  of  the 
Uif&'i  order  and  its  suUli visions.  Dorvishos  of  the  order  collect  from 
all  ]>art8  of  Kgypt,  and  the  strangest  typos  of  feature  and  dress  may  be 
seen  in  the  S.E.  quarters  of  Cairo.  Zikra  aro  performed  at  night  in 
the  tents,  which  are  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  at  the  other  great 
mdlids.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  festival  is  the  great 
procession  which  passes  through  a  part  of  the  city  about  midday  on 
the  great  day,  viz.  a  Thursday  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  The 
whole  scene,  including  much  that  is  of  a  barbarous  character,  defies 
description.  Numerous  dervishes  as  they  pass  along  devour  live 
serpents ;  others  chew  glass  and  burning  coals.    Many  again  make  a 

f pretence  of  cutting  and  piercing  themselves  with  swords  and  pointed 
nstruments.  Men,  boys,  and  even  small  infants  carried  in  arms,  have 
their  arms,  cheeks,  and  breasts  pierced  with  skewers,  or  long  needles, 
at  the  extremities  of  which  are  placed  limes,  dates,  or  other  fruits. 
On  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  m61id,  many  of  the  dervishes  throw 
themselves  upon  the  ground,  and  hold  swords  across  their  bodies, 
necks,  or  open  mouths,  uiK>n  which  the  shdkh  of  the  section  to  which 
thoy  liolong  paB.HisH  over  thorn,  treading  u^mju  the  swords,  but  at  the 
MUiio  tinio  leaning  upon  atteiiduuts,  who  partially  HnpiH3rt  lilni  on 
either  side. 

The  M6Ud  eg  Seyyida  Neflaa.  In  the  mouth  of  Ouniiwl  Akhor 
is  also  colobrat<)d  tliu  Viistival  of  Nedsa,  a  great-granddaughtor  of 
IIuhAii,  sou  of  All.  The  gretvt  dav  is  a  Tuosdav  towanis  the  close  of.  the 
month.  The  usual  festivities  take  place  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood oi  the  mosque  which  contains  her  tomb,  and  which  (as  well  as 
the  gate  dose  to  it),  in  one  of  the  S.E.  extremities  of  Cairo,  Is  called 
after  her  niune.  . 

FB8TIVAL8  IN  RsQBB. 

The  M6Ud  es-Sc^yida  Zhiab,  This  festival  is  held  during  15  days 
in  the  sacred  month  of  Regeb;  the  great  day  (Tuesday)  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  month.  Vast  crowds  visit  her  mosque  (p.  120) 
and  make  the  circuit  of  her  tomb.  Numerous  tents  are  pitched  near, 
and  In  some  of  the  streets  leading  to,  the  piosque;  and  the  usual 
festivities  take  place.  The  Seyvida  Zdnab  was  the  daughter  of  All  and 
Fatma,  and  granddaughter  of  the  Prophet. 

The  IMet  el-Miarftfj^,  or  Night  of  the  Ascension  of  Mohammed. 
This  anniversary,  which  commemorates  theNight  Journey  of  the  Prophet 
(from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  heaven,  where  he  conversed 
with  God),  is  solennily  olisorvod  by  the  Moslems  of  Cairo  on  the  uve 
of,  ix,  preceding,  the  27th  of  llogub.  An  interesting  scene  may  be 
witnessed  outside,  or  sometimes  within  the  precincts  of,  the  1'aliwM)  of 
Abdin  (in|tlie  latter  case  permission  must  be  obtained  to  enter).  A  few 
spacious  and  richly-lined  tents  aro  prepared,  the  ground  is  carpeted, 
and  the  whole  spot  brilliantly  illuminated.  Aliout  9  p.m.  zihrs  of 
Whirling  (Molawtya)  and  other  ^orvish  orders  take  i)la<M>,  as  well  as 
various  performances  of  a  certain  Moghrebi,  or  W.  Afritum  sect  (the 
Hantushtva),  lately  established  in  Kgypt.  Afterwards,  at  a  late  hour 
of  the  night,  a  solonm  recital  of  the  Night  Journey  (which  is  alluded  to 
in  ch.  xviii.  of  the  Kudln)  is  intoned  in  a  clear  voice  by  a  shfikh 
soloctod  for  the  occasion,  who  is  surrounded  by  a  chorus  of  Ulcma. 
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Tho  M6Ud  of  the  SMkh  AM  S41«  et-Ta«htftshi  !s  ftliio  oolobratod 
on  thin  night.  The  vloini^y  of  his  ([omb,  which'  is  in  tho  N.  of  Onlro,, 
iioar  tlin  IViib  oRh-Bliartya,  ih  iiinr.h  frofjuontocl.  ^     ' 

Festivals^  ^.^in  ShaadXk. 

Tho  Ltiet  en-Nan  min  ShluibAli  (tho  Night  of  tho  Half  of  ShnabAn). 
Tho  ovo  of  tho  15th  of  tho  8th  month,  fihoaliAn,  callod  in  hodio  ot)ior 
oonn tries  tho  ShaJh-e-DnrAtt  or  Night  of  tho  llocord,  is  solomnly 
obeenred.  Thore  aro  speoial  prayors  for  tho  occasion.  On  this  niflht 
the  Lote  tree  {es-Sidr),  called  **  tho  Tree  of  tho  Extremity  "  of  Paradise, 
Qpon  tho  loaves  of  which  are  written  tho  names  of  all  living  porsonsi  is 
shakon ;  and  the  loaf  of  any  porson  that  is  dostluod  to  din  ciurirtg  the 
onsning  year  falls  to  tho  ground.  At  tho  prayors  of  sunsot  tho  raosquos 
aro  froquontod  by  nnusaal  numbers  of  tno  faithful.  Tho  minarots  of 
many  mosques  are  illuminated. 

Other  mdlids  oelebrated  during  the  month  of  SbaabAn  are  that  of 
the  Intdm  esh-ShaJV,  on  a  Wodnosday,  generally  about  the  middle  pf 
the  month,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  mausoleum,  which  is  numerously 
attended  (p.  155);  arid  that  of  "  SuUan"  HdficfU,  hold  near  the 
mosque  called  after  him,  towards  the  close  of  the  month. 

Fkstivals,  &o.,  in  RamadAn. 

RamadAn,  the  9th  month,  and  Moslem  Fast,  alwavs  of  80  days,  is 
ushered  in  as  soon  as  the  new  moon  has  been  seen  by  two  witnesses 
on  the  "  Night  of  Observation  "  {Lilei  er-BAya) ;  evidence  of  the  fact 
having  been  duly  sworn  to  at  the  house  of  the  KAdi,  where  a  mock 
trial  requiring  such  evidence  is  instituted  for  the  occasion.  Proces- 
sions are  then  formed,  and  proclamations  announcing  the  fast  are 
made  thrpuffh  all  the  streets  of  Oairo.  The  fast  is  observed  by  all 
persons,  of  either  seji,  whose  age  and  health  permit  of  their  supporting 
It,,  No  Moliaininodau  is  suppoHod  to  oat  or  drink  any  thing  nor  to 
snioko  Iratfroon  sunriso  and  sunsot.  (lUit  hoc  above,  y»  l)i/>.|).  Ah  tho  ond 
of  the  (l^y  approaolios.  tho  st roots  aro  crowded  with  {Hxtplo  ready'  to 
coninioncb  tjicir  inoal  tho  moniont  a  gun  flrod  from  thn  (Jitridoi 
announces  tbat  the  sun  has  set,  and  tho  fsHt  is  byor  for  the  diiy.'  Tho 
streets  in  tho  native  quarters  prosont,  during  this  moiith,  a  liv^lipt 
appearanoe  than  usual ;  knd' the  eaf6S  (in  wbioh  tho  recitors  of  romanciM 
are  generally  engaged  by  the  moiith,  and  eitend  their  recitals  t>vef  th^ 
80  nights)  are  well  attended.  In  the  open  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Shdkh  el-Bekri  dervish  Mikrs  ikto  performed  every  night,  arid  the  best 
miinshids  (singers  of  odos)  may  1>6  there  hoard,  permission  to  enter 
being  readily  and  politely  granted  to  Kuropcans.  Oh  tho  ovos  o^  tho 
18th  and  14th,  oi^pocially  tho  latter,  a  visit  should  bo  paid  between  8 
and  10  l*.li.  to  the  mOsque  of  Mohammed  All,  in  the  Citadel.  Here  a 
solemn  service  takes  place  in  memory  of  the  founded  of  the  reigning 
dvnasty,  who  lies  buried  in  the  mosque ;  and  at  whose  tomb  reoitatiohs 
of  the  KurAn  are  now  made.  The  dervishes  assemble  and  perform 
Mikrs,  The  scene  presented  is  ^most  identioal  with  that  which  may 
be  witnessed  on  the  night  next  described. 

The  LAlet  el-Kadr,  or  "  Night  of  Power,"  is  observed  on  the  eve 
of  the  Snth'Oi  BamadAn.  On  this  night  the  Kur&n  is  believed  to  have 
been  sent  down  to  the  lowest  heaven,  whence  Gabriel  delivered  it  in 
portions,  daring  28  years,  tp  the  Prophet.    The  divine  decreos.for  tb^ 
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onsuing  year  aro  also  believed  to  be  issued.  The  gates  of  heaven  stand 
open,  and  prayers  aro  HX>ecially  efficacious.  Chapter  97  of  the  Kur&n  is 
as  followB : — 

"  Yurily  wu  BOiit  down  the  (^urdn  in  Uiu  ulglit  of  SM^iulr.  And  what  idiuU  make 
thoe  nnderstand  how  exodient  the  night  of  Kl-Qadr  U  f  The  night  of  Bl-Uadr  U  better 
than  a  thouaand  months.  Therein  do  the  angels  descend,  and  the  spirit  OtU/rUl  also, 
by  the  permission  of  their  Lord,  toUh  kit  deeree»  concerning  every  matter.  It  is  peace 
until  the  rising.of  the  morn." — Salt. 

Travellers  should  visit  the  mosque  of  Mohammed  All  between  8-10  p.m. 
It  is  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  gikrs  of  MOlawiya  ("Whirling"), 
Kadriva  (**  Howling "),  Ahmadiya,  Saadtya^  and  other  dervish  orders 
take  plaoe.  The  spectacle  is  a  strange  one,  and  being  witnessed  in  a 
mosque  on  so  sacrod  a  night,  will  suggost  various  reflections  rospooting 
the  present  position  of  the  dervishes  in  Isl&m.  The  minarets  of  this 
and  many  other  mosques  are  lighted  with  lamps. 

An  interesting  and  somewhat  similar  spectacle  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  mosque  of  the  Hasandn. 

FK8TIYAL8,  ^.,  IN  SuAWwAl. 

The  td  es-Sug^heyyir,  or  Little  Festival  (in  Turkish,  liamadAn 
lictrdm),  is  culubrutod  during  the  iirst  U  days  of  SJuiiOiodl,  tlio  lOtli 
month,  and  thus  immediately  succeeds  the  close  of  liamad&u.  This, 
as  well  as  the  **  Grout  Fostival,"  which  takes  placo  70  days  later,  is 
colcl>ratud  at  Cairo  by  amuBonioiits  of  various  kinds.  Now  clothoH  aro 
worn.  Visits  aro  mado,  OHpocially  by  women,  to  the  tombs  of  relatives, 
upon  which  palm  branches,  dto.,  are  laid.  The  districts  bordering  on 
the  great  cemeteries  outside  the  Bab  en-Naf  r,  and  the  Bab  el-Karifa, 
are  the  scene  of  much  gaiety,  numerous  tents  being  pitched.  The 
Khedive  holds  a  reception  in  the  morning,  which  is  attended  by  all 
native  officials  of  any  position,  by  the  representatives  of  foreign 
countries,  and  many  otiiers.  The  princesses  also  receive  visits.  Visits 
and  friendly  embraces  are  the  order  of  the  day  amongst  all  classes. 

Procession  of  the  Kiswa.  During  the  early  part  of  the  month 
Shaww&l,  the  Kiswa,  or  outer  covering  of  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  a  rich 
black  brocade  ornamented  with  letters  of  gold,  and  manufactured 
annually  at  Cairo,  is  carried  from  the  Citadel  to  the  mosque  of  the 
Hasan^n.  There  the  separate  pieces  are  sewn  together,  the  HcMam,  or 
ikmd  of  richly  embroidered  brocade,  being  attached  to  the  Kiswa  itself. 
The  annual  cost  of  the  Kiswa  is  £4600.  The  pageant,  with  all  its 
accompaniments,  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Procession  of  the 
Mal.imal,  which  follows. 

Procession  of  the  MahmaL  Tliis  ceremony  takes  place  on  or  about 
the  2drd  of  Sliaww&l,  and  announces  the  departure  of  the  pilgrim  caravan 
from  Cairo.  The  Malimal  (i.e.  '*  thing  carried,"  from  hatnal)  itself  is  a 
square  wooden  frame  with  pyramidal  top,  covered  with  red  cloth  richly 
embroidered  with  gold.  It  represents  the  litter  of  Fatma  Shegerot 
ed-DAr,  the  wife  of  El-Molek  es-S&la,  of  the  house  of  AyAb,  who  caused 
herself  to  be  proclaimed  Queen  of  Eg>'pt  in  1250  a.d.  (648  a.h.),  and  who 
performed  a  pilgrimage.  It  aocompanios  the  pilgrims  annually  to  Mecca, 
and  an  extreme  and  suporstitious  rovoronco  is  now  paid  to  it.  At  lui 
early  hour  on  the  day  a  largo  hody  of  troopH  aru  formed  up  in  tho  Uunidla, 
opposite  tho  kiostjuo  of  tho  Khodivo.  A  little  later  tho  Ministers,  the 
K&di,  tho  Multi,  und  all  tho  other  civil  Mid  religious  ofiioiftU  Asucmblo 
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tn  the  kioflqno,  droRAod  In  tlioir  bout  olothcM.  TjAsfc  o!  all  iho  Kliodlve 
ftrrivoH,  aihI  tnkeft  IiIr  Hont  In  iho  confcro  of  Uio  kUinquo.  Tim  proooinlon 
of  iho  Mahniftl  ihon  advftuooSf  and  iho  oamol  on  whioh  is  iho  Mahmal 
is  halied  in  froni  of  iho  Khodivo,  who  makes  an  obeisanoe  io  ii.    The 

erooefiiiion  then  paeaes  ihroogh  ihesirooie  of  Oairo  from  iho  openannare 
riow  the  Giiadel  io  the  Babon-Nasr.  On  this  day  many  of  ihe 
harlm  soreons  are  opened,  and  ihe  veiled  oocnpanie  are  pormiiied  io  gase 
Inio  the  Btreeis.  The  procession  is  hoadedt  by  doiaohmenis  of  infantry 
and  oayalry.  Then  follow  numorous  fraiorniiios  of  dorvlBhos  bearing 
Imnnora  of  various  oolouni,  and  soino  of  ilio  giiardH  of  iho  caravan. 
MoHi  conspiouoiiH  in  iho  corU^e  are  iho  Mahinnl,  whioh  all  HiKXtiabors 
endeavour  io  touch,  the  oamels  of  iho  Kralr  oMlagg  (Ohiof  of  ihe 
Pilffrims),  and  the  8h6kh  el-Gemel  (Shdkh  of  iho  Camel),  a  burly, 
hau-naked  being,  who  rolls  his  baro  head  from  sido  to  side  as  the 
procession  moves  on. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  the  actual  start  of  ihe  caravan  will  do  well  to 
ride  out  io  the  Birket  el-Hagg(Lake  of  the  Pilgrims),  about  11  m.  N.  of 
Cairo,  beyond  Maiarlya,  on  ihe  edge  of  the  desert.  Here  ihe  pilgrims 
bid  farewell  to  those  who  have  accompanied  them  so  far;  and  soon 
after  the  midday  prayers  on  ihe  27ih  of  ShawwAl,  the  long  train, 
including  many  feainros  not  witnessed  in  ihe  Oairo  procession — such 
as  the  takhi^axodfM^  or  covered  litters  of  female  pilgrims,  and  ihe 

Sioturesque  oorps  of  mounted  guards — amoves  slowly  forward  on  its 
esert  route.    (Nowadays,  however,  most  of  the  pilgrims  go  from  Oairo 
to  Sues  by  rail.) 

I^BSTivAiiS,  Ac.,  nr  Zilkada. 

The  td  el-Kebfr,  or  Groat  Festival  (in  Turkish,  KtXrhAn  Bei/rAm),  is 
colobraiod  on  the  lOih,  llih,  and  12ih  of  Zilkada.  It  comroomoraios 
the  willingnoss  of  Abraham  io  slay  his  son  Ishmaol  (according  io  iho  Arab 
lof^oud).  **  Verily  this  was  a  manifest  irial.  And  wo  ransomed  him 
with  a  noble  victim**  {^urAn^  ch.  xxxvii.).  On  ihis  day  iho  pilgrims  at 
Mecca  slay  thoir  sacriAco ;  and  in  Egypi  every  family  thai  can  afford  It 
kills  a  sheop.  The  rich  give  portions  to  iho  poor.  In  oihor  rospecis 
this  festival  resembles  ''the  Liiile  Festival**  in  BhatowdX,  aU  offices 
being  closed,  and  the  holiday  being  kepi  with  rejoicings  by  all  classes. 
The  Khodive  also  holds  a  reception  as  at  iho  oihor  festival.  (Many  of 
thoflo  festivals  havo  boen  shorn  of  much  of  thoir  pioturoAquonoss  of  laio 
voars,  but  the  Departure  of  iho  Malimal,  the  ]>anco  of  iho  Dorvishos 
in  iho  mosque  ot  Mohammod  AH  in  BAmadAn,  and  iho  holiday  of 
Bairam  are  well  worth  seeing.) 

S.  The  Oopt8. 

The  Oopts  are  the  descendants  of  those  Egyptians  who,  early  in  our 
era,  embraced  Christianity ;  they  form  about  one-fifth  of  the  native 
population  of  the  country  (see  p.  [80]). 

The  tenets  of  the  Oopito  Church  are  those  of  the  sect  called 
Jacobites,  Eutychians,  Monophysiies,  and  Monoihelites,  pronounced 
heretical  by  the  Council  of  Ohalcodon  in  the  year  451  a.d.  Their 
secession  from  the  orthodox  Orion ial  Church  was  iho  occasion  of  bitter 
enmity  between  them  and  ihe  Oreoks,  and  they  are  said  to  have  gladly 
welcomed  ihe  Arabs,  and  helped  to  drive  out  their  hated  foUow-Chris- 
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tians.  The  orders  in  the  Ooptio  Ohuroh  ard  the  Patriarch  (Batrak), 
always  chosen  from  among  the  monks  of  the  convent  of  St.  Anthony  in 
the  Mastem  desert,  Metropolitan  of  the  Abyssinians  {Mitrdn),  Bisiiop 
(Uskuf),  Arch-Priest  {KummOi),  Priest  (^asU),  Deacon  (Shemmdt), 
and  Monk  (  Bdhib).  The  convents  and  churches  are  very  nnmeroua, 
especially  in  Oairo  and  Old  Cairo  (see  pp.  122  and  187  if.).  The 
liturgy  of  the  Coptic  Church  is  based  upon  those  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazian^en,  St.  Basil,  and  that  called  of  St.  Mark.  The  Holy  Communion 
is  administered  in  both  kinds  and  to  children.  The  priests  always 
celebrate  barefooted,  a  practice  doubtless  of  great  antiquity;  and 
persons  entering  \\ic  doors  of  the  Kikonastasis  are  expected  to  take  o(T 
their  uhCos,  rucalliiig  dud's* comniand  to  Muses  at  the  Burning  BuHh. 
The  iHorvicMM  are  very  long,  and'  often  take  place  very  early  in  the 
lUoriihig. 

The  must  iiitoroMtiug  s£)ocinions  of  Old  Cupiic  Churches  [kenina] 
are  at  Old  Cairo.  There  are  two  or  three,  however,  worth  notice 
in  Cairo  itself.  Most  of  them,  as  at  Old  Cairo,  are  within  convents 
(dirt),  Thoy  are  invariably  extremely  plain  on  the  outside,  and 
are  construotod  of  thin  dark-rod  bricks,  probiUilv  of  Itonian  manu- 
fiicturu.  Olio,  lliroc,  or  niuru  duuuM  riHo  u1k>vo  tliuir  roofs,  and  tliu 
thickness  of  the  walls  and  the  narrowness  of  the  apertures  for  light 
render  them  adniirablv  adapted  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate. 
Intornally  they  are  dividotl  by  wooden  scrooiis  into  dilTeront  oonipart- 
monts  {khu»» ;  pi.  khudrU),  in  the  westernmost  of  which  is  commonly 
found  the  well  or  tank  for  the  water  blessed  at  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 
The  Baptistery  proper  (tnainildiyd)  is  generally  in  a  separate  chapel  m 
the  nartnex  or  vestibule  of  the  church.  The  other  compartments  are 
for  the  women  and  for  laymen,  and  that  within  the  screen,  whioh 
answers  to  the  Eikonastasis  of  Greek  churches,  is  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  clergy  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  aisles  are 
likewise  separated  from  the  nave  by  openwork  screens.  The  central  and 
side  altars,  of  which  the  latter  are  rarely  used,  stand  under  baldacchinos 
supported  upon  ancient  marble  pillars,  and  behind  each  is  almost 
invariably  a  chancel  (hSkal)  and  apse  with  semicircular  stone  seats,  and 
a  central  throne,  anciently,  but  not  at  the  present  time,  used  by  the 
bishop  according  to  primitive  Christian  practice.  The  walls  of  the 
apses  are  decorated  with  mosaics  or  painted,  and  paintings  cover  the 
ceilings.  The  altars  are  themselves  square,  and  under  each  is  a  cavity 
at  the  back.  They  are  generally  made  of  stone,  and  on  the  top  there  is 
a  central  groove,  in  which  is  placed  the  square  wooden  receptacle  for 
the  SacriKl  KIoiimuiU.  Ah  in  thoOrtnik  Church,  thero  are  no  orgaim ; 
the  only  iiiHlrunioiiLH  of  niiiHic  iihihI  lictng  cyinbaU  and  lriaiigi«M  and 
small  brass  bulls  sliuck  with  a  rmi  held  in  the  hand.  Thu  voiucm  uf  tliu 
clergy  as  thoy  ^^jrraise  (iod  %oiih  Oie  Unid  cyinbtiU"  have  a  singularly 
wild  and  impressive  effect.  There  are  no  images,  but  a  great  number  of 
paintings  in  the  stiff  Byvantine  style,  some  of  which  are  not  wanting 
in  a  kind  of  rude  grandeur.  The  principal  painting  is  always  that  of 
our  Iioid  ill  the  act  of  bonodiction.  ' 

^%e  following  are  among  the  principal  objects  found  in  those 
churches  whicli  merit  the  attention  of  antiquaries  and  those  interested 
in  ancient  ecclesiastical  art: — 1.  Pulpits  of  marble,  enriched  with 
mosaics  in  marble  and  mother-of-pearl.  2.  Shrines  containing  the 
relics  of  saints,  enclosed  in  wooden  cases  wrapped  in  rich  silk  or  other 
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•  • 

BtafF,  and  prodiiely  toflomblinff  bblBtorfl.  8.  Prdcossional  ororaoA,  ofton 
with  flags  attnohod,  and  liaud-croflaoB  of  brasR  and  nilvor.  4.  Ahoi6nt 
silver  and  brass  oonsers,  of  which  8om6  havo  small  bolls  aitaohod  to 
the  ohains.  6.  Brass  oandlestioks.  6.  Silver  boxes  to  hold  the  Inoense. 
7.  Silver  chalices,  patens,  and  spoons.  8.  Coverings  for  copies  of  the 
Qospel,  made  of  silver,  silver-gilt,  or  iron.  Many  of  these  are  enriched 
with  interlacing  work,  crosses,  and  inscriptions  in  Ooptic  and  Arabic 
in  relief.  The  Gospels  are  hermetically  sealed  inside  these  cases. 
9.  Ancient  Arabic  lamps  of  glass.  Only  two  or  throe  of  thosd  now 
mniain  in  nw>.  10.  S«|naro  miiitml  Imixos  or  rm^optaftlfw  for  iho  Ranmd 
KloinuiilH  at  tlioitniouf  colubratlon.  •  11.  <)Htrlrli  ogflM  In  motiil  c-aMlng, 
suflifondod  from  the  roofsi  like  those  in  Mohanimocian  niu(«qiiaH.  18. 
Staves  upon  which  the  ulorgy  and  laity  rest  tliomsolvos  during  long 
services.  18.  Large  carved  wooden  chairs  used  as  supports  f6r  relics, 
or  for  the  Gospels,  and  occasionally  as  a  seat  for  the  Patriar6h.  14. 
Screens  of  inlaid  wood  and  ivory,  often  of  extreme  beauty  and  intricacy 
of  design.  15.  Bich  hangings  for  curtains  and  coverings  of  the  altar. 
16.  Vestments,  of  extremely  ancient  design,  but  rarely  of  ancioni 
manufacture.  17.  Wall-doooration  of  Arabic  and  Persian  (or  Tthodian) 
tiles.  For  an  excoilont  account  of  the  Ooptic  religious  ceremonies,  see 
Butler's 'Coptic  Ohurehes.*  ' 

The  Coptic  F estiTftls  and  Faats  are  celebrated  according  to  the 
(Coptic)  solar  year,  whi^^  conisiflts  of  12  months  of  80  days  eaqh ;  5 
(and  on  every  fourth  or  leap  year  6)  intercalary  days,  called  Niui, 
being  added  at  the  dose.  The  1st  day  of  tne  first  month,  Tdt,  coincides 
with  our  lOth-llth  September.  The  following  are  the  Coptic  months, 
with  their  modem  ana  ancient  names,  together  wijih  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  Gregorian  calendar : — 

1.  TAt  O'lioili)  begins  lOUi  (Iw^m-o  our  lofi|i  yuer  ]  Uh)H(.MiiotiilM!r. 

X.  nnljs(PbAophl)  „  10th  (lltli)  Octi>lHir. 

S.  llnUIr  (Atiiyr)  „  Mli  (lOlli)  NovcmlN-r. 

4.  KyAhk  (Khoink)  „  Oth  (lOtli)  ])v«HnnlHfr. 

fi.  TAI»A(Tyl»l)  „  8th  (9th)  Jsmmry. 

'      a  Ain8lilr(Mokhir)  „  7th  (Kth)  JKobrtinry. 

7.  BamMbAtCPhamonvth)  „  0th  ilarvh. 

a  BurmftdArFliarniontlii)  „  8th  April. 

a  Baihaiis  (Fakhons)  „  8th  May. 

la  BaAna  (Paynl)  „  7th  June. 

11.  Alitb  (RplphI)  „  7UiJnly. 

la  JMIira(M«KfnO  »»  fltli  AnKnnt 

Hast  „  6th  tu  0th  (tn  Coptic  leap  yoar  lOih)  Reptenilwr 

The  Copts  date  from  the  ** era  of  martyrs"  (the  2nd  yoar  of  Diocletian, 
%4  A.D.) ;  and  their  leap-year  immediately  precedes  our  own.  Tims 
the  1st  Tilt  of  the  Coptic  year  16()4  coincided  with  the  Gregorian  11th 
September,  1887.  In  the  years  corresponding  to  the  Gregorian  leap- 
years,  and  the  two  years  following,  the  1st  day  of  T^^t  is  the  loth 
instead  of  the  11th  September.  The  Coptic  calendar  is  used  in  Egypt 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  rise  of  the  Kile.  It  is  the  calendar  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  unchanged. 

The  following  are  the  principal  FestiTals : — 

The  Id  d-MilAd  (Festival  of  the  Nativity).  The  Coptic  Christmas 
f5i9th  KyAhk)  is  celeorated  with  rejoicings.  Services  are  hold,  as  also 
auring  the  night  preceding,  in  the  churches.  New  clothes  are  worn, 
and  amusements  provided  for  children,  as  in  the  Moslem  festivals. 
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Alms  aro  distribaiod  to  tho  poor,  and  visits  aro  mado  to  tho  tombs  of 
relativos. 

Tho  td  el-Ghit&8  (Fostival  of  tho  ImmorRion  or  Baptism)  com- 
memoratos  the  baptism  of  Christ,  and  is  colobratod  on  tho  11th  of 
TAba  (18th  or  19th  January).  The  eve  of  this  festival,  called  the  Lilet 
el-QhitdSf  was  formerly  observed  with  groat  festivities;  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  being  crowded,  and  tents  erected.  Tho  Oopts,  having  poured 
holy  water  into  tho  Nile,  plunge  into  the  stream.  At  present  this,  like 
many  other  customs,  is  but  little  obeorvod  at  Cairo.  But  a  visit  should 
be  made  to  one  of  tho  Coptic  churches,  either  in  Cairo  or  in  Old  Cairo, 
whore  the  custom  is  still  kept  up,  young  men  or  boys  plunging  into 
a  rosorvoir,  if  one  exists  in  the  church,  and  the  priest  washing  the  foot 
of  the  congregation. 

The  id  elrBisJidra  (F.  of  the  Annunciation)  is  observed  on  the  29th  of 
Barmah&t  (6th  of  April). 

Tho  td  esh-Shftnin  (F.  of  tho  Palm  Branches).  Palm  Sundav*  the 
next  before  Easter,  is  a  groat  day  of  rejoicing.  Travellers  should  visit 
tho  Coptic  Cathedral  in  tho  quarter  N.  of  the  Esboktya  about  9  a.m. 
lloro  an  interesting  hcoiio  presents  itself  during  and  aftor  tho  nioruiiig 
servico.  Tho  Copts  cut  tho  long  loaves  of  the  palm  braiichos  into  strips, 
and  form  them  into  various  clovorly-dovisca  patterns,  crosses,  stars, 
Ac.  Many  of  thoin  oncloso  tho  broad,  or  Hinall  round  cakus,  of  the 
Eucharist  in  baskets  of  loavus  thus  intcrwovon. 

Tho  td  el-Ki4ma  (F.  of  tho  Itosurrection)  or  Easter,  which  is  also 
called  the  Id  el-Kebfr,  or  Great  Festival,  is,  as  the  latter  name 
implies,  the  chief  occasion  of  festivity  among  the  Copts.  Prayers  are 
recited  in  the  churches  on  the  eve  of  the  festival.  The  day  is  observed 
with  the  usual  rejoicings.    Alms  are  given,  new  clothes  worn,  &c. 

The  td  es-Sudd  (F.  of  the  Ascension)  is  also  observed  with  prayer 
and  rejoicing,  as  is 

The  td  el-Ansara  or  Whitsunday. 

There  are  several  minor  lis,  such  as  the  Id  es-Saltb  (F.  of  tho 
Cross),  once  a  great  festival,  but  now  scarcely  observed,  on  the  17th  of 
T&t  (Seth  or  a7th  September) ;  ihoKJuimlael-Ahd  (Maundy  Thursday) ; 

and  the  td  er-Itostll  (F.  of  the  Prophets),  on  the  6th  of  Ablb  (11th 
July). 

The  Copts  observe  numerous  Fasts.  Their  Lent  or  Qreat  Fast  {S6m 
el-Kcbir)  was  formerly  of  40,  and  is  now  65  days,  broken  only  by  the 
festivals  that  occur  during  tliat  poriod,  and  onding  on  Eastor  ovo. 

aiioir  otlior  fasto  aro  tho  SAm  eUmidd  (Fast  of  tho  Nativity)  of 
28  days,  onding  on  Christinas  ovo;  thu  Sthn  el-OhitAH  (b^ast  of  tlio 
liaptisiu),  comnionly  called  Jiitramiln,  of  one,  two,  or  ihroo  days' 
duration,  preceding  tho  td  el-Ghitda ;  the  Sdtn  er-liasiU  (Fast  of  the 

Apostles),  which  begins  after  the  td  et-Smld  and  ends  on  the  6th  of 
Abib,  and  the  Sdm  el-Adra  (Fast  of  the  Virgin),  of  15  days  preceding 
the  Festival  of  the  Assumption. 

Those  who  fast  abstain  from  all  meat-food,  but  partake  of  bread, 
vegetables  and  oil.  Coffee  is  also  taken.  Tho  Copts  aro  also  unjuinml 
to  fast  on  every  Wednesday  and  Friday,  except  during  tho  KfMuutin^i.o, 
from  Easter  to  Pentecost. 
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S.  Egyptian  or  National  Festivals. 

Those  festivals,  vrhich  are  obeerred  acoording  to  the  Coptic  or  solar 
year,  are  of  two  kinds — (a)  those  held  in  honour  of  some  Egyptian 
saint,  either  Moslem  or  Coptic,  and  {b)  those  which  refer  to  the  seasons 
and  are  obviously  in  many,  oases  survivals  of  ancient  Egyptian  festivals, 
and  are  Joined  in  by  persons  of  all  creeds.  The  fairs  which  used  to 
accompany  the  MMias  are  now  prohibited. 


(a)  Egyptian  Saints'  Festfyals.  The  MdUd:SMkh  Ahmed eUBeddwi, 
tliomfMfc  coicbratiMl  and  porliium  tho  miwt  chamctoriRtlc  naiioiial  festival 
in  I'igypt,  is  liold  at  TAiila  iliroo  tlmos  a  yoar,  In  Jatitiary,  April,  and 
August,  in  honour  of  Bh6kh  A^niad  ol-liodAwi.  A  dnHoriplioii  of  tlio 
accompanying  fair,  which  is  now  abolished,  Is  given  in  tho  account  of 
Tanta(p.  85). 

The  Mdlid  Shikh  Ibrdhtm  ed-DeHikt  is  held  at  DesiHk  fp.  81),  after 
each  of  the  Tanta  festivals,  and  is  followed  by 

The  Mdlid  S'hSkh  AM  Rinh  at  Damanhi^r. 

The  Mdlid  Shikh  Efnbdba  is  annually  celebrated  in  June,  at  the 
period  of  the  L61et  en-Kukta,  at  tho  village  of  Emb&ba,  on  the  W.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  opposite  BMftk.  It  is  in  honour  of  the  Shdkh  Emb&ba, 
who  there  lies  buried.  Tliose  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
vritnessing  one  of  the  larger  festivals  in  Cairo  will  do  well  to  pay* a  visit 
to  EmbAba  on  the  Night  of  the  Drop. 

The  MdUd  tH-BSyHmi.  This  very  extensive  and  remarkable  fair 
and  dervish  festival  used  to  be  held  annually  in  the  early  part  of 
October.  The  scene  of  the  f6te  was  the  portion  of  the  desert  bordering 
on  the  Abbastya  road,  immediately  N.  of  the  Bab  el-Hasanlya.  It  was 
in  honour  of  the  Seyyid  AH  cl-B^yAmi,  founder  of  the  great  sect  of 
BAyAnitya  dorvinhcs  (a  branch  of  tho  A^madtya),  whoso  memory  is 
much  rospoctfxl  in  J*igypt.  All  the  charncloristlcs  of  the  Mdlid  on-Nobi 
were  here  repeated. 

The  M6l%d  eUAfifi,  This  was  also  a  romarkabto  fostival,  always 
oelebrated  immediatoly  after  that  of  BdyAmi.  'J'ho  scone  was  tlic  K. 
district  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Circassian  Mamelukes,  in  which  is  tho 
Tomb  of  Aflff,  the  founder  of  a  large  sect  of  Cairono  dervishes.  Here 
amongst  the  tombs  were  pitched  innumerable  tents,  and  country  people 
from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  including  many  Bodouins,  eiicampod  around. 
Tlio  mAlid  lasted,  as  usual,  6  days ;  anti  was  of  tho  usual  fnstlvo  and 
somi-roligious  kind. 

The  Mdlid  eB-8iU  Dimidna  (F.  of  the  Lady  Dimi&na),  one  of  tho 
ohief  saints  of  the  Coptio  Churcn,  is  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  Bashans 
(10th  May)  at  a  convent  dedicated  to  her  in  a  N.E.  district  of  tho 
Delta. 

(b)  FestiTsls  of  the  Seasons.  The  SJusm  cn-Nestm,  or  **  Smelling  of 
the  Zephyr,*'  a  general  and  very  popular  holid^,  which  is  observed  on 
the  EMter  Monday  of  the  Coptic  Church.  Egyptians  of  all  classes 
resort  to  the  open  country,  or  to  any  ^dens  or  pleasure-grounds 
within  easy  reach,  believing  that  if  they  inhale  the  fresh  air  on  this 
day  they  vnll  be  preserved  in  good  health  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Following  some  ancient  custom,  man^  women  bruiso  an  onion  and 
suspend  it  on  the  outer  door  of  tlieir  houeos.  All  Cairo,  with  its 
vicinity,  is  filled  with  bright  and  cheery  groups  of  women  and  children 
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in  gay  attire.  The  bloasoms  of  henna  and  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  in 
great  demand,  and  abundantly  supplied.  Many  families  organise  pio- 
iiiott  and  spoud  the  whole  day  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  With  the 
tihoni  on-Noslm  Ijogiuu  the  period  called  the  Khatmin,  whioh  lias  givoi^ 
its  name  to  the  hot  dry  wind  that  is  liable  to  blow  during  this  sea^n 
of  the  yei^r.  The  Mohammedans  observe  the  Shem  en-Neslm  on  tho 
fiirst  and  two  following  days  of  the  Spring  (Quarter,  at  the  time  of  thi| 
Vernal  Equinox  (i.e.  at  the  NotAm  eS'SulUin%  or  lioyal  Now  Year's  day, 
as  adoptoii  from  the  Voruian  oaloudar). 

The  Ij4M  en-^ukta  (Night  of  the  Prop)  was  formerly  on  important 
anniversary,  but  is  npw  little  observed.  On  the  night  of  li,e.  preceding) 
the  lltl^  of  ^ho  Ooptio  pionth  Tiathta  (June  17th),  a  miraculous  drop 
(the  tear  of  Isis)  it^  Ijoliovod  to  fall  unon  the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  a 
moment  that  was  of  old  prucisoly  calciilatod  by  astrologers.  Many 
persons  still  spend  a  part  of  the  night  on  the  lianks  of  the  river. 
Formerly  various  superstitious  beliefs  wore  connected  with  the  examina- 
tion, on  this  anniversary,  of  the  weight  and  quality  of  a  clod  of  the 
Nile  mud. 

V.    NATURAL  HISTOBT  AND  SPORT. 

Domestic  Animals.  The  principal  qukdrupeds  are  the  Camel 
(gemel ;  trotting  dromedary,  hegifij  ntehara),  the  Horse  {hosdn,  pi.  hheyl ; 
inare,  Airojr),  the  Dpnkoy  Oiomdr  or,  colloquially,  dasn,  i,e,  boost),  the 
Mule  (Uughl,  Iniqhla),  tlfe  BuffolQ  {gdmAs),  the  Ox  {tdr ;  cow,  Ixlkarah ; 
calf,  igli,  the  Sheep  (karHf,  nAgeh^  pi.  ghunnumV  the  Goat  (maygeh, 
dnBeh;  kid,  gidi),  the  Pig  {khafuir),  the  Dog  (^/6),  and  the  Oat  (^Kt, 
kuttiL  Oair.  *tU).  And  among  birds  the  principal  are  the  Turkey 
{farkha  ox  dik  rUmi,  dindi),  the  Goose  {wism),  the  Ohioken  {hen,  farkha ; 
cook,  dik),  and  the  Pigeon  (hamdm).  Of  tnese  it  is  curious  to  remark 
that  neitner  the  camel,  the  buffalo,  nor  chickens  are  found  among 
the  old  sculptures,  though  one  or  two  pieces  of  '  evidence  seem 
to  show  that  the,  camel  was  really  known  from  the  earliest 
times;  tho  hbipse  was  probably  in t reduced'  from  Asia  bv  the  Shop- 
hoed  Kings.  Tho  camel  and  the  ass  are  the  most  charucturistio 
animals  of  Kgypt,  and  they  may  certainly  Ijo  said  to  boar  tho  burden 
and  hpat  of  the  day  iii  the  way  of  work.  The  heavy  baggage  camel  is 
tha  one'  most  oomimonly  seen.  At  Oairo  he  is  a  magninoent  beast  of 
enormous  strength,  almiost  able  to  carrjr  an  automobile,  but  in  Upper 
Egypt  he  is  usually  thin  and  comparatively  weak.  The  oi^mals  given 
tp  tourists  to  ride  are  usually  bad  baggage  camels,  which  would  not  be 
mouutocl  by  a  native  used  to  the  proper  riding-dromedary ;  the  inexpert 
tourist  is,  however,  strongly  advised  not  to  try  the  exporiniont  of  riding 
the  latter.  The  ass  is  of  many  kinds,  from  the  uiagnifiuont  animal  of 
14  hands,  worth  from  lOQZ.  to  200^,  down  to  the  wretched  little  drudge 
whose  miserable  carcase  seems  only  fit  for  the  vultures  and  the  jackals. 
Horses  ard  comparatively  not  numerous,  and  the  possession  of  them  is 
confined  principally  to  rich  people  and  Europeans.  The  old  native 
Egyptian  breed  is  nearly  extmot,  but  endeavours  have  been  made  to 
renew  the  stock.    The  buffalo  is  a  most  useful  animal,  and  has  to  a 

grelkt  extent  taken  tho  place  of  the  ox  since  the  lost  two  or  three  out- 
roaks  of  murrain.    The  Mkiyaa  or  water-wheels  are  usually  turned 
by  bofialoofl,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  ordinary  oxen  and  oven  comols  are 
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aliio  used  for  bin  ptupoee.  All  three  are  used  for  drawing  the  plough, 
and  a  baffalo  and  a  oamol  may  of  ton  be  i6o^  yoked  together.  The  fthoop 
are  very  prolifle,  lambinij^  an  a  rule  twioe  in  the  year ;  the  floeb  \n  good. 
The  wool  varies  aocording  to  the  kind ;  the  fat-tailed  species  are  the 
most  esteemed.  Pigs  are  kept  onlv  by  Europeans.  The  native,  ov 
pariah,  dog  is  aenerally  oonsidered  unclean  oy  the  natives,  and  a 
wretched  miserable  beast  he  is  to  look  at,  but  he  performs,  with  the 
hawks,  the  useful  duty  of  a  scavenger,  and  when  taken  care  of  as  a 
puppy,  grows  up  a  fine  animal,  but  is  very  difficult  to  domesticate. 
There  is  a  breed  of  big,  rough-haired  black  dogs  to  be  found  at  Erment, 
and  one  or  two  villages  near  Thebes,  that  are  oelobratod  for  their 
fierceness  and  courage,  and  make  good  watch-dogs.  Those  dogs  are 
rather  dangerous.  They  are  the  desfsendants  of  some  Pyrenean  sheep- 
dogs left  at  Erment  by  the  French  expedition  of  1796.  The  ordinary 
village  dogs  always  bark  at  and  annoy  a  stranger,  but  are  soon  driven 
off  by  a  few  stones.  The  turkeys  of  upper  Egypt  'are  famed  for  their 
large  sise  and  delicate  flavour ;  and  the  chickens,  and  their  eggs  also, 
arn  equally  mmarkablo  for  their  smallness. 

The  brooding  and  rearing  of  doniostio  animals  are  not  carried  on  at 
the  present  day  to  the  extont  that  they  appear  to  have  l)eon  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  To  judge  from  the  sculptured  and  written  records, 
they  devoted  almost  as  much  attention  to  pastoral  as  to  affrioultural 
pursuits,  and  though  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  appear  to  have  been 
held  in  disrepute,  no  such  feeling  extendea  to  those  who  owned  and 
bred  flocks  and  herds.  Nor  did  the  old  figyptians  confine  thomftelves. 
to  the  rearing  of  the  animals  already  mentioned,  but  devoted  their 
attention  as  well  to  the  breeding  and  herding  of  the  gazelle,  the  oryx, 
the  ibex,  and  others  of  the  antelope  tribe,  and  also  to  the  geese  and 
wUd  fowl  of  the  Nile. 

Wild  Animals.— There  are  but  few  wild  animals  in  Eg}'pt.  Among 
the^rincipal  may  be  named : — 

The  Wild  Boar  OuUit/),  to  be  met  with  in  the  Delta,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Birkes  el-Kuri\n  in  the  FayyAm.  The  Hyrena  (dhdbd), 
found  on  moonlight  nights  in  the  outskirte  of  the  desert,  and  among 
extensive  ruins.  The  Gaselle  {gJuudI),  often  to  be  met  with  in  parts 
where  the  desert  approaches  the  Nile ;  but  great  patience  and  watching 
are  req^uired  to  get  within  shot.  The  Antelope  {bakkar  eUwahahyis 
said  to  exist  in  the  region  of  thd  Natron  Lakes  and  the  Oases.  The 
Moufflon  or  Maned  Sheep  {keh9h  eUgebeli  is  also  said  to  bo  found  in 
the  same  parts.  The  Ibex  or  '*Wild  Ooat"  (heden)  frequents  the 
mountains  botween  the  Nile  and  the  Hod  Sea,  and  also  those  of  the 
Sinaitio  Peninsula,  but  is  very  shy  and  difflcult  of  approach.  The  Fox 
MA  hftsin)  mav  often  be  put  out  of  a  patch  of  standing  com.  The 
Jackal  {tdUibt  ihekel)  haunts  quarries,  cliffs,  and  rubbish  heaps.  The 
Wolf,  or,  rather,  Canin  Injutntrr  {dtb),  is  rare.  A  species  of  Tjynx  or 
Wild  Oat  {ii/nl)  is  sometinios  found  In  marshy  places  in  tlic  Delta. 
The  curious  little  Fonnec  Fox  {fenek)  lives  in  burrows  in  the  desert 
sand.  The  Ichneumon  (nima)  is  found  in  gardens,  and  often  tame. 
The  I>esert  Hare  {ameb}  is  found  in  great  numbers  in  some  places  in 
the  Fayyfbn,  and  now  and  then  in  the  desert  up  the  Nile.  The  Coney 
^Mbtir  jiUatf,  the  Dormouse  (/dr),  and  the  Jerboa  occur  in  the  Sinaitio 
Desert.  Bats  (toatwat'  plur.  waUmti)  are  very  common,  and  are  found 
In  large  numbers  among  the  ruins  and  in  tombs. 
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All  ibo  abovo  boloiig  to  Egypt  propor.  Of  oourso  tko  iiuinlMr  might 
bo  very  largely  incrcaecd  if  those  to  be  found  in  the  regions  bordering 
on  the  Wbito  and  Blue  Kile,  the  Sudan,  &c.,  ivere  included. 

Orocodiles  {limsdh)  are  never  seen  north  of  the  First  Cataract.  In 
Kubia  they  are  occasionally  met  with.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  get 
A  shot  at  them,  as  they  are  very  shy,  and  slip  into  the  water  on  the 
slightest  alarm.  Of  course  anyone  devoting  two  or  three  days  to  wait- 
ing in  a  hole  in  the  sand,  near  where  they  are  in  the  habit  of  coming 
up,  will  Ik)  pretty  certain  to  get  a  shot  at  one,  but  he  must  hit  the  eye 
or  the  side  of  the  nock ,  to  have  much  chance  of  killing.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly tenacious  of  life,  and,  oven  when  mortally  wounded,  generally 
jiiAuiigu  tu  Hlip  into  the  water.  There  is  a  kind  of  Lixard,  the  Monitor 
{toiiranjf  somotinioH  found  cIoho  to  the  rivor-sidu;  the  traveller  will 
probably  have  HtulTud  ones  olTurod  liini  iis  "young  crocodiles." 

Birds. — Besidutt  being  the  home  of  a  largo  number  of  species,  the 
Nile  valley  is  one  of  the  greatest  bird-thoroughfares  in  the  world,  vast 
numbers  passing  down  it  to  colder  climates  in  spring  and  returning  in 
the  autumn.  Some  850  species  of  birds  are  already  Icnown  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia. 

Land  Birds. — Amonffst  these,  birds  of  prey  hold  a  prominent 
place.  There  are  many  kinds  of  Eagles,  of  wnich  the  Spotted  Eagle 
{Aquila  n<Bvid\  and  the  Osprey  {Panaton  haliaHUui)  are  amongst  those 
most  frequently  seen  on  the  Nile  S.  of  Cairo;  whilst  the  Golden 
{A,fulva)  and  the  Imperial  {A.  inmerialis)  occur  in  the  Delta.  The 
commonest  Vulture  is  the  black  ana  white  Egyptian  species  (Neophron 
percnopteniSt  Arab,  rakhama)^  but  its  larger  congeners,  the  Griffon  {Oyps 
fnlvus^  and  the  Black  Vulture  (VuUur  tnonachus),  are  frequently  met 
with.  Of  the  Kites,  which  are  very  numerous,  tnere  are  at  least  two 
kinds — the  Parasitic  {Milvus  agyptius,  Arab,  heddya)^  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  yellow  beak,  and  the  Black  Kite  {M,  migrans). 
The  kite  acts  as  scavenger  in  the  towns,  and  his  peculiar  note,  whicn 
the  Japanese  name  for  him,  Pi-yoroyoro^  admirably  imitates,  may 
constantly  \\c  hoard  from  the  minaret-tops  of  Cairo.  Falcons  and 
ITawks  are  ox(!Oodingly  plentiful  and  of  many  kinds.  Amongst  them 
may  be  incutionod  the  Laimor  (Faloo  lanntiiritiii)^  Porogrino  (¥,  jHrc- 

r'niM),  Merlin  {h\  (OMalon),  and  Kestrel  (F.  tinnuncuhis) ;  this  last 
the  commonest  hawk  in  Eg^t.  The  Hobby  {F,  surbtUeo)  is  some- 
times met  with  at  the  cliffs  of  Abu  Fdda  and  elsewhere.  The  large 
falcon  (Arab,  tuiker)  which  the  Aral)s  train  to  hunt  the  Gazelle,  Is 
soniuwliut  rare.  Tho  Ijong-loggod  liuszard  (Uuti^  ferox)  is  plentifully 
distributixl  throughout  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Of  Owls  there  are  several 
siKjcios,  t)f  whiuli  the  Hmall  Oarino  nteridiofuUis  and  the  Barn  Owl 
(AUicu  jUimntea)  are  the  most  abundant,  lioing  often  soon  in  the  ruined 
temples  as  well  as  amongst  rocks  or  thick-foliaged  trees.  'J'he  Egyptian 
Eagle  Owl  {Jhibo  a»calaphu»t  Arab.  htUn)  is  common  at  Thebes.  The 
Long-eared  Owl  {A$io  otus)  is  not  so  frequently  met  with. 

Many  kinds  of  Plover  are  found  in  Egypt;  of  these  the  most 
plentiful  is  the  Spurwing  {Hoploptertu  tpinonUf  Arab.  9ikMak)t  supposed 
to  be  the  "  trochilus  "  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  as  devouring  the  para- 
sites which  cover  the  inside  of  the  crocodile's  mouth  (Herod.  Bk.  ii. 
c.  OB).  The  iUack-headud  Plover  {Pluvianus  (sgypUun)  is  a  bird  of 
beautiful  plumage  constantly  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
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oflpecially  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  Ooldon  Plover  {Charadriw  pluvialis) 
and  the  Whito-tailed  Vlovet  [ChsituHa  Vtilo/jei)  are  met  with  oliieAy  in 
the  Delta.  The  Hoopoe  (Arab,  hudhud,  pi.  haddhid),  with  its  fine  orost 
and  fltrongly-marked  plamage,  is  to  be  seen  in  every  village — quite  fear- 
lees  of  man.  A  small  Wagtail  is  everywhere  seen  walking  about  on  the 
river  verge ;  from  this  habit  it  takes  its  Arable  name  of  abu  faraikhf 
"  Father  of  Promenading."  The  Ordinary  house-sparrow  is  as  common 
ae  in  England.  Amongst  Kingflshoni  the  most  abundant  is  the  black 
and  wbito  Bi>ociofl  {Ceryln  riidis)^  which  may  bo  coiiRtantly  soon  hovor- 
in|{  over  tlio  water  or  darting  down  to  soiso  its  prey.  Tlin  common 
Kingfisher  {Ahedo  i^pida)  and  the  smaller  variety  {A.  hnigttlnuui)  are 
to  bo  met  with  in  the  Delta,  and  oooasionally  higher  up  the  Kile. 

In  the  early  spring  many  spooios  of  brightlv-pluraagod  birds  move 
northwards  into  Nubia  and  Egypt.  Amongst  those  may  bo  mentioned 
the  Sunbird  {Nectarina  meiamca)^  RoUor  {GcradM  gamila).  Golden 
Oriole  {Oriolus  galbula),  and  the  bluo-chookcd  Boo-oator  {Meropa 
dUfiffHiiu),  A  smallor  spooios  of  ]k)o-oator  IMcritpx  viiitlin)  romains  ni 
Eif^pt  throughout  the  year,  and  is  plentiful,  but  during  tlio  winter  is 
soldom  found  N.  of  KuliiBna. 

The  prinoipal  land-birds  for  the  Sportiman  aro  Sand  Qrouso, 
Pigeons,  Quail,  and  Snipe.  Sand  Qrouso  {Pterocles  exuittis  or  guUattiBf 
Arab.  kiUa)  are  often  to  be  found  in  large  numbers  near  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  and  in  barren  sandy  tracts  covered  with  Haifa  grass ;  they 
may  sometimes  be  seen  soon  after  sunrise  and  just  before  sunset 
coming  in  flocks  to  the  river  to  drink.  Hey*s  Partridge  (Arab,  hdgel) 
and  the  Red-legged  Partridge  are  found  in  the  desert  E.  of  the  Kile 
and  in  the  Sinaitie  Peninsula.  Pigeons  {hatndm)  should  never  be  shot 
at  in  a  village,  and  care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  shoot  tame  ones 
anywhore ;  they  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  quasi-wild  ones 
which  are  kept  in  the  pigeon-towers  for  the  sako  of  tlio  nianuro  they 
afford,  and  mich  the  natives  offer  no  objection  to  tho  shooting  of  in 
moderation  atoay  ftxym  itie.  village.  Quails  (Cotnmix  comnmnut,  Arab. 
mwimdn)  aro  vory  abundant;  tlioy  reach  Egypt  on  tlioir  way  nortli  in 
the  winter,  and  the  traveller  will  probably  first  moot  with  tliom  in  any 
numbers  near  Kom  Ombo  in  January  or  February;  they  then  go 
gradually  down  the  river,  and  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  about 
the  middle  of  March.  They  afford  most  capital  spoct,  and  are  first-rate 
eating,  as  soon  as  they  have  settled  down  a  bit  and  had  time  to  got  fat 
on  the  ripe  corn.  Al tomato  patches  of  com  and  gruc^u  fltufT,  such  as 
berstmf  clover,  hummu»,  a  kind  of  votch,  meUifiek,  chick-poa,  and  atUf 
lentils,  aro  thoir  favourite  resort.  Snipe  aro  rarely  mot  with  aiiovo 
Cairo,  but  there  aro  places  in  llio  Dolta  wlioro  tlioy  aro  vory  iiuinorouH 
in  tho  winter.  Atfth  is  an  espeoially  good  place,  and  tliora  aro  some 
capital  marshes  near  Bonha;  but  tlio  traveller  will  have  some 
difiioulty  in  finding  out  the  best  snipe  preserves  unless  ho  happens  to 
know  some  resident  in  the  eountry  well  up  in  these  matters.  The 
painted  snipe  is  often  found  in  the  Delta. 

Aquatio  Birds. — These  are  very  numerous  and  varied  in  kind. 
Three  species  of  Pelican  aro  known.  Tho  large  Dalmatian  Polican 
(/'.  criitpits),  which  moanuros  G  ft.  from  tho  tip  of  tlio  l)oak  to  tlio  tail, 
is  perhaps  tho  kind  most  frequently  mot  with.  Thoso  may  bo  soon,  like 
ships  riding  at  anchor,  amongst  the  smaller  birds.    They  are  plentiful 
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near  KulAsna,  in  the  I^avyAm,  and  especially  in  the  brackish  water 
lakes  of  Kgypt.  Storks,  Oranos,  Herons,  HpoonbiUs  and  other  waders 
are  to  bo  soon  in  groat  numbers  during  the  winter  months.  The8acred 
Ibis  (/.  eBihiopica)  is  common  in  the  Sudan  and  is  said  to  breed  at 
Wftdi  Haifa,  but  is  now  never  found  in  Esypt.  The  white  bird,  by  some 
miscalled  the  Ibis,  and  by  others  the  Paady  bird,  so  commonly  seen  in 
the  fields  of  Lower  Es^pt,  and  tlie  constant  friend  and  comnanion  of 
the  buffalo,  is  the  13un-backod  Horon  {Ardeolata  russata).  The  Glossy 
I  bis  (  T.  /(ihiiwllus)  is  occiisionally  found.  The  Flamiugo  (  Phtcnicupterwi 
aiUiquorumf  Aruh.  yvinel  d-ba^r,  '*  river  camel,"  an  appropriate  name, 
or  baaltanU)  is  abundant  on  the  lakes  of  Lower  Egypt,  but  is  seldom 
seen  on  the  Nile  itself.  In  the  Sudan  occurs  the  Whale-headed  Crane 
{Balaniceps  rex),  called  Aim  Markub,  '*  Father  of  a  Shoe,"  from  the 
shape  of  his  head.  The  curious  Scissor-Beak  {RhynchopB  flaviroatris) 
is  often  seen  in  the  summer.  Vast  numbers  of  geese  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  winter,  the  most  common  being  the  White-fronted  Goose  {Anser 
€Ulnfron8),  **  When  on  the  wing  they  fly  in  a  wedge-shaped  flock,  and 
frequently  utter  a  loud  harsh  cry,  which  may  be  heard  at  a  considerable 
distance.  They  arc  generally  on  the  move  just  before  sunrise  and  sun- 
set ;  and  as  they  are  very  regular,  taking  the  same  line  and  feeding  at 
the  same  spot  each  day,  they  may  most  readily  be  obtained  by  lying  in 
wait  for  them.  If  once  fired  at,  the  flock  generally  loaves  the  neighbour- 
hood altogether." — Captain  Shelley, 

The  hand.sonie  Egyptian  Goose  {C}iauilopex  (egyptiactis),  though 
evenly  distributed  throughout  Egypt  and  Nubia,  is  by  no  means  so 
common  as  the  species  last  mentioned.  It  is  a  very  wary  bird,  and  hard 
to  approach.  It  seems  to  have  been  domesticated  from  the  earliest 
times ;  one  of  the  oldest  pictures  in  the  world,  found  in  a  tomb  of  the 
III.  Dvnasty,  representing  some  of  these  geese.  Of  Wild  Duck  and 
Teal  there  are  some  eight  or  ten  varieties',  some  very  eonunon,  and 
others,  such  as  the  Uuddy  Sheldrake,  the  Pintail,  the  Garganey,  dec., 
more  rarely  found.  There  is  very  good  duck-shooting  on  Lake  Menzala, 
but  the  birds  are  sometimes  difficult  to  approach. 

During  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February 
immense  numbers  of  birds  are  to  be  seen  6n  the  sandbanks  of  tbe 
river,  and  in  some  small  lakes  and  canals  inland ;  but,  except  under 
certain  favourable  circumstances,  it  is  very  difiicult  to  get  within  shot 
of  them.  To  do  so  with  any  chance  of  suooess  requires  a  small  boat,  in 
which  to  sail  up  to  or  float  down  upon  them.  The  larger  birds  offer  a 
very  good  mark  for  a  light  rifle.  After  February  the  river  sandbanks 
become  comparatively  deserted,  but  rare  birds  are  often  met  with  In  the 
spring  and  summer.  The  best  districts  both  for  number  and  variety  of 
birds  are  tbe  Fayydm,  the  Delta  (especially  near  Damiutta),  and  that 
part  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between  Minia  and  Esna. 

Reptiles. — The  Orocodile,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  and 
the  Monitor,  have  been  already  spoken  of.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
Lizards.  The  Chameleon  {h^rbdya)  is  very  common  in  Nubia.  The 
Nile  Turtle  {Trionyx  nilotictu)  is  to  be  found  among  the  rooks  in  the 
First  Cataract.  Frogs  are  numerous.  Among  the  Snakes  {tdbdn)  are  the 
Horned  Yiper  {CifraaUit,  Arab,  tnokdretui),  the  Asp  of  antiquity,  the  Hooded 
Cobra  (Arab.  )iaja,  fUhJter),  and  the  Echis,  all  of  which  are  venomous, 
besides  other  kinds  which  are  harmless.    They  are  generally  found  in 
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nitnfl  ftnd  noiir  the  edgo  of  tho  desert,  tmt  in  winter  no  apprehension 
nood  bo  folt  with  togara  to  them. 

Insects.— The  famous  Scaraheeos  {ttunftu^  gordn).  claims  the  first 
mention,  though  which  of  the  dosen  or  more  varieties  of  beetles  to  1m 
found  in  Egypt  is  the  representatiye  of  the  old  AUuchua  sacer  or  ^ayj^ 
4orum  must  be  considered  doubtful.  Grasshoppers  are  common,  ana  tne 
jLooust  {gerdd)  sometimes  conunits  serious  ravages.  Butterflies  are  rare> 
but  Moths  and  Bphemerida  are  numerous.  Scorpions  {akrdb)  are  not 
ofton  found,  except  in  summer,  but  Spiders,  some  of  largo  sise  and 
poiflpnouR,  arc  common.  Evorv  visitor  to .  Egypt  will  have  cause  to 
Inmcnt  the  numbers  and  pertinacity  of  tho  Fly  {dibban)^  tho  Gnat 
(namiU),  the  Mosquito,  and  tho  Flea  {barghUt).  A  largo  black  lohnou- 
mon-fly  and  a.  formidable-looking  but  really  inoffensive  Uornot  will 
often  be  seen. 

Fish.— The  fish  of  the  Nile  are  very  numerous,  but  there  Is  not  one 
worth  eating ;  they  are  all  soft  and  woolly,  and  have  a  strong  flavour  of 
mud.  Among  tho  most  nirniorous  and  tho  most  commotiiv  used  for 
food  arc  tho  JiayAd,  a  largo  fish,  sometimes  roaohing  8A  ft.  in  length ; 
the  Shilba,  with  a  sharp  spinous  fin ;  the  Shdl  *{Synoaonti9  Sehaij^  of 
Which  there  are  sovoral  varieties,  called  also  Kurkatf  front  a  sotrt  of 
gnlntinff  sound  which  it  is  supposed  to  omit,  with  a  very  long  dorsal 
fin ;  ana  the  JTormtU,  also  a  very  long,  Isrge  fish.  All  these  are 
Siluridas,  fish  without  scales.  Amons  the  scaly  fish  are  several  members 
of  the  Perch  and  Carp  tribe.  The  hiit  and  fa'akh  are  often  of  large 
siise.  One  of  the  most  curious  fish  is  the  Polypterus  (hUhir)^  a  long  fish 
covered  with  thick  bony  scales,  and  having  no  less  than  16  to  16  long 
dorsal  fins ;  it  is  not  common,  and  is  generally  only  caught  when  the 
Nile  is  low.  Othor  curious  fish  Are  the  Oxyrhynchns  {aamiir)^  with  its 
long  snout  ending  in  a  very  small  mouth ;  and  tho  Totrtxlon,  or  Hall 
Fish  Udkaka)^  found  Ixith  in  tho  Nile  and  the  ilod  Son,  and  often  oflprod 
for  ssle  stuffed.  A  report  on  the  Fish  of  Egypt  has  lately  been  prepared 
for  tho  Govommont  by  Mr.  Loat. 

Hints  on  Shooting. — Some  information  on  this  point  has  been 
already  given  in  speakmg  of  the  wild  animals  and  birds,  and  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  strict  Game-laws  of  tthe  Sudan  will  be  found 
on  pp.  642  and  678.  Guns  and  rifles  should  be  brought  from  England ; 
but  they  may  be  j^urchasod  or  hired  at  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  There 
is  sometimos  a  difficulty  in  getting  thorn  through  tho  custom-house,  but 
permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  War  Office,  Oairo,  for  bringing 
them  into  the  country.  Cartridges  are  a  Government  monopoly,  though 
they  too,  both  pin  and  central  txa^  can  be  bought  at  Alexandria  and 
Cairo.  If  it  is  intended  to  go  in  for  snipe  and  quail  shooting,  a  large 
number  of  cartridges  will  be  required*  A  few  wire  cartridges  with 
Ho.  1  shot  will  be  found  very  effeotive  for  the  larger  birds,  as  well  as 
for  duck  at  long  ranges.  Shot  can  be  bought  at  Alexandria,  Cairo, 
Port  Said,  Sues,  Ac.,  and  at  towns  like  AsyA^  and  Kena  up  the  river. 
Powder  is  a  great  source  of  difficulty,  as  the  Egyptian  Government 
forbids  its  importation  and  sale;  but  it  can  bo  obtained  from  the  vi^rious 
Govommont  Bait  K tores,  and  at  certain  shops  which  arc  supplied  Vy 
Government.  A  heavy  big-game  rifio  is  usotosii  daring  the  ordinary 
voyage  in  Egypt.  A  oonunon  rifle  with  an  explosive  bullet  is  quito 
enough  for  a  crooodile. 
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No  roally  goo<l  wild-fowl  Hhooting  can  l)0  hod  without  a  small  boat. 
Tho  nv^tWe  Jfduhi,  or  Hitiall  lioat  attaoliod  to  the  duhabtya,  is  of  no  uho 
whaUiVor ;  it  drawtf  a  grtMit  diNil  too  ninoh  watitr,  Ih  cliiniHy  to  irianiigo, 
aad  roquirett  two  mon  to  row  it.  A  light  EngliHh  pair-oar  gig  or  a  dingy 
U  the  best  thing;  either  of  these  will  float  in  the  shallows,  and  at 
the  same  time  weather  the  extremely  rough  water  which  is  often 
ezperienoed  on  the  Nile  when  the  wind  is  high  and  the  current  strong. 
It  should  be  furnished  with  a  lug-sail,  and  spare  oars  and  sculls  should 
be  taken,  as  they  cannot  bo  satisfactorily  replaced  in  Egypt. 

The  traveller  in  Egypt  is  accustomed  to  go  where  he  likes  in 
pursuit  of  game;  ripe  standing  crops  offer  no  olwtacle  to  him,  and  tho 
proprietor  will  sometimes  make  no  objection ;  but  this  licence  should 
not  bo  abused,  and  a  request  to  keep  off  any  ground  should  instantly  be 
complied  with.  There  have  been  several  instances  lately  in  which 
Europeans  have  got  into  difficulties  with  the  natives,  owing  to  not 
knowing  the  language.  A  licence  from  the  police  to  carry  fire-arms  is 
legally  necessary,  and  is  sometimes  asked  for. 

'  The  Birds  of  Egypt,'  by  Oaptain  Shelley,  is  a  valuable  companion  to 
tho  naturalist  and  the  sportsman.  Some  useful  information  on  this 
subject  will  also  lie  found  in  Smith's  '  Attractions  of  tho  Nile.' 

TravoUoni  who  intend  to  collect  skins  should  provide  thomselvos 
with  tho  fow  iuHtrumuuts  nocosHary,  and  with  ai-Honical  soap  and  alum, 
Ijoforo  loaving  England.  Tow  or  cotton  wool,  plenty  of  which  should  bo 
taken,  C4U1  bo  procured  at  Aloxandria  or  Cairo.  No.  12  shot  will  bo 
wanted  for  suiall  birds.  In  sending  homo  skins  an  air-tight  case  should 
be  used,  each  skin  being  wrapped  separately  in  paper.  Vorv  small  birds 
may  be  preserved  whole  in  cotton  soaked  with  carbolic  acicL 

VL  PBODucra 

1.  Plants  and  Vegetation. 

The  Egyotian  Flora  consists  of  about  1800  species,  of  which 
indigenous  plants  constitute  the  largest  proportion,  fow  countries 
having  so  small  a  number  of  introducod  plants  as  Egypt.  The  desert 
species  alone,  all  of  which  are  indigenous,  number  nearly  2fiO.  Almost 
all  the  ordinary  productions  of  the  present  day  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  and  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  following  notes 
on  the  Flora  of  Alexandria  and  its  neighbourhood  may  be  found 
interesting : — 

Flora  of  Alexandria,— Taking  a  range  of  20  m.  E.  and  W.  of 
Alexandria,  including  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  parallel  of  its  southern 
limit,  there  is  a  fertile  field  of  exploration  for  the  botanist,  containing 
some  800  phanerogamous  plants,  or  considerably  more  than  one-half  the 
total  Flora  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  the  First  Cataract.  It  includes  also,  in 
abundance,  the  only  fern  found  in  Egypt,  viz.  the  common  maiden-hair 
^Adiantum  capiUuH'Vcneru^  L.)  Nearly  all  the  plants  will  be  found 
described  (in  Latin)  in  Boissier's  *  Flora  Oriontalis,'  in  five  vols,  with 
supplement,  but  no  special  descriptive  Flora  of  E^^ypt  has  yet  been 
published.  Professors  P.  Ascherson  and  O.  Schwomfurth  of  Berlin, 
however,  have  this  work  in  hand,  and  have  already  published  a  cata- 
logue (1887|,  with  supplement  of  later  date. 

Altuougn  flowering  plants  interesting  to  the  botanist  may  be  found 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year  within  the  above  limits,  around  Alexandria  tho 
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i1owoHii(;  BOAflon  par  exerUcnce  roiiy  bo  mid  to  bogin  ni  tho  ond  of 
Dooombor  or  the  ooginning  of  January,  after  tbo  autumn  and  wintor 
rain8 ;  and  the  precocity  and  abundance  of  flowers  depends  in  a  great 
meaeuro  on  whether  the  rains  have  begun  early  (beginning  of  November^ 
and  on  the  amount  which  has  fallen.  The  average  «nnual  rainfall  at 
Alexandria  is  from  11  to  13  in. 

There  are  few  flowers  to  be  found  in  January ;  but  between  Alex- 
andria and  Grab's  Tower  (20  m.  W.),  may  be  found  Narcissua  tOMweta 
and  Anemone  oorrmtma\  the  latter,  alwavs  of  the  pale  blue  or  white 
variotios,  is  a  wood  of  cultivation  in  Bodoum  barloy-fiolds,  irrigated  only 
by  rain.  Two  or  throe  species  of  BellevaHa  may  also  bo  found  in  the 
same  situations.  At  the  end  of  January  the  fragrant  stoolc  {MaUhiola 
aeatUis)  begins  to  cover  the  waysides  at  Mex,  and  scent  the  air  at  sun- 
set. Soon  afterwards  the  tiny  cruoifer  {Maleolmiapygmaa),  with  purple 
flowers  and  radiating  foliage,  covers  the  desert,  followed  by  the  equally 
■mall  brilliant  yellow  peaflower  {Trigonella  mairUima)  and  the  pretty 
desert  rattle  with  butterfly-shaped  veilow  flowers  with  purple  eye 
iHf/peeoftm  agyptiaoum);  the  beautiful  dyer's  alkauet,  like  a  large 
forget-me-not,  but  of  every  shade  from  sky-blue  to  rose-colour  and  piue 
yellow  {Alkanne  tinetoria);  tho  blue  salvia  {Salvia  lauigvra)  and  tho 
parti-coloured  dwarf  toad-nax  {TAnaria  hmlava) ;  the  desert  rest-harrow, 
a  shrubby  plant  with  conspicuous  yellow  flowors  {Ontmia  vaffindlis) ; 
the  desert  catch-fly  (SUene  ntcetilerUa)  with  white  or  pale  pink  flowers. 
The  ice-plant,  so  well  known  in  English  gardens  {MaefnbfT/arUhemum 
erystallinufn)t  with  largo  glistening  loaves  of  a  purple  line  when  young, 
and  starry  white  flowers,  gives  quite  a  character  to  tho  llamloh  desert 
In*  early  spring,  with  its  smaller,  cvlindrical-leaved  congener  (Af.  nodi' 
flonnn),  tlio  only  two  spooios  of  this  genus  found  in  Kgypt.  By  tho 
flrnt  weok  in  March  not  only  is  the  desert  brilliant  wil.li  a  vast  numlier 
of  pea-flowers  and  oomposltes,  but  what  may  lie  cnllod  the  "woods  of 
cultivation  " — such  as  the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  grape-hyacinth  (of  many 
kinds),  BOppios,  the  orown-marigold  (much  resembling  the  English  corn- 
marigold,  but  with  cut  loaveR|,  a  pretty  ragwort  [Scnrcio  coronojfijolia), 
with  many  others — ^give  a  brilliantly  gay  appearance  to  the  vast  barley- 
fields  on  either  side  of  the  road  to  Maritlt.  There,  too,  may  be  found 
in  plenty,  even  on  stony  ground,  the  Asiatie  buttercup  {Ranunculus 
oiiatioM),  vrith  yellow,  scarlet,  or  parti-coloured  flowers,  larger  than 
poppies;  a  vast  number  of  milk  vetches  {A$tragaU) ;  Trigonella;  yellow 
or  scarlet  Adonis ;  the  large  many-flowered  Iria  Siftyrinchum,  and  its 
exquisite,  dwarf,  single-leaved  variotv;  the  corn-flag  (dMtoZfM  segrium)^ 
and  a  very  pretty  cornflower  {Amberboa  cmpinoides),  of  sky-blue  colour ; 
a  frequent  shrub,  too,  is  the  handsome  Jerusalem  sage  (PhZomu  floccosa)^ 
with  large  bright  yellow  flowers.  The  above  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea 
of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  Alexandrian  flora ;  but 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  desert  flowers  are  scarcely  noticed  by  the 
casual  visitor,  and  it  is  not  until  he  seats  himself  on  the  sand,  under 
the  shade  of  an  umbrageous  palm,  say,  in  the  desert  between  Alexandria 
and  Abuktr,  that  he  begins  to  realise  how  many  exquisite  little  plants 
have  escaped  his  notice  during  his  donkey  ride,  and  now  lie  around 
him,  modestly  awaiting  tliolr  turn  for  admiration.  A  not  nnoommon 
desert  shrub,  near  what  is  called  the  Mandara  oasis,  2  or  B  m.  from 
Ramleh,  is  interesting  as  being  mentioned  in  Holv  Scripture.  This  is 
tho  llaiaina  rttiain — a  white-flowered  broom,  whicri  when  not,  as  is  too 
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froquently  tho  coso,  dovourod  by  goats,  grows  to  tho  lioight  of  many 
foot.  Many  Dritish  i»1ants  and  uumoruuH  South  Kuropoun  onos  aro  to 
bo  found  iu  tho  swampy  ground  at  Qub&ri,  noar  tho  shore  of  Loko 
Hareotis. 

Among  the  principal  Crops  are: — Wheat  {Jfanih),  barloy  (shaytr), 
maiise  {dura  shdmi,  i.e.  Syrian),  the  ordinary  holohus  sorghum  in  two 
or  three  varieties  {dura  beledi,  dura  sey/eh),  millet  (dukhn),  rice  {ruMt, 
grown  only  in  the  Delta,  and  certainly  not  known  to  the  ancients), 
sugar-cane  {^aaab,  eS'SukJtar),  beans  (/lU),  lentils  (ads),  vetches  or  chick- 
peas {htwimtm),  lupins  (tcrtnu$),  po|M  (6wiUa),  a  kind  of  French  boon 
{hlbia)f  haricot  boau  {lahlAb),  onion  {bwisal),  leek  {karrdt),  garlic  {torn), 
the  Hibiscus  esculentus  {bdtnia],  mallows  {khobbiMY,  lettuces  {khu9$), 
cabbage  {kurumb),  egg-plant  {bedingdn),  cress  {rishaa)^  radishes  {figlf  a 
peculiar  kind),  cucumbers  of  various  kinds  {abdalawi,  aagUr),  water- 
melons {baWkh),  carrots  {gaMor);  turnips  {lift),  clover  {berHm),  the 
Trigonella  fcenum  Grsscum  {helba),  the  Lathyrus  sativus,  a  kind  of  flat 
pea  {gilbdn),  lucerne  (bersltn  hedjdii),  cotton  {koUm),  hemp  {til),  Indian 
hemp  {hashish),  flax  {kettdn),  saffron  {korhivi),  sesame  {simsim),  indigo 

Inild),  the  Lawsonia  spinosa  et  inermis  Otenna),  madder  {/tlah),  poppies 
abii-ndm,  **  father  of  sleep"),  castor-oil  plant  {kfii/itoa),  rape  {selgdm), 
mustard  (khardal,  iitostaraa),  cummin  {kammin)t  coriander  {knsbcra). 

Hoaides  tho  vogotables  included  iu  tho  aliovo  list,  there  ^ro  utliors 
grown  in  sniall  quantities  in  gardens  specially  for  the  use  of  ]ijuro[ioan 
residents. 

The  rose  {uHird),  violet  {bene/ng),  jasmine  {ya»mtn),  and  oleander  are 
the  princinal  flowers,  though  many  other  kindsi  specially  the  bougain- 
villia  and  hibiscus,  are  now  to  be  found  in  gardens.  The  lotus  {beshnin) 
is  found  in  the  Delta  during  the  inundation  in  ponds  which  arc  dry 
at  other  times,  but  never  in  the  Kile  itself ;  it  is  a  w^ter-lily  of  two 
varieticH,  white  and  bluo-tingod.  Tho  papyrus  is  )io  longer  a  native  of 
Kgypt  proper,  being  now  only  found  in  the  Sudan,  and,  iu  Kuropo,  iu 
the  Aua^>us,  near  Syracuse;  there  are,  however,  other  Cypori  still 
growing  in  the  Delta.  A  very  good  paper  is  now  made  from  a  >vild 
grass  {halfa)  that  grows  in  sandy  uncultivated  spots. 

The  principal  Trees  of  Egypt  are : — The  date-palm  {nakhl),  [dates 
^6a2a/i)j,  oranges  {bortugdn),  lemon  {limHn),  fig  {ttn),  sycomore  fig 
IgimviHs,  the  fruit  small  and  insipid),  prickly  pear  {ttn  shdk),  bananas 
(ffula),  apricot  {mishmish),  poach  {khtlkh),  pomegranate  {HlmTndn), 
mullwrry  {tdii),  vino  {cfuib),  olivo  {sHtAn),  ahnond  (Ma),  a(uicia  or 
Mimosa  Nilotica  {sont,  a  thorny,  small-loaved  tree,  with  a  small  yellow 
flower),  tamarisk  {tar/a),  carob  or  locust-tree  {kfiardb^,  i&izyphus,  or 
rhamnus  spina  Ghristi  {uebek),  d6m-palm  {ddm),  acacia,  or  mimosa 
lebbekh  {lebbekh,  a  thick-foliageid  tree,  with  broad  pods). 

Most  of  these  trees  were  known  to  the  ancients,  but  some  are  of 
compairatively  recent  introduction;  among  them  the  lebbekh  acacia, 
which  has  proved  a  most  valuable  acquisition,  on  account  of  the  ease 
with  which  it  takes  root  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  Nearly  all  the 
avenues  round  Cairo  are  planted  with  this  tree,  which  con  be  grown 
from  cuttings  of  largo  branches,  and  even  from  portions  of  the  trunk, 
and  will  form  a  thick  shady  covering  i|i  four  or  five  years. 

During  the  reign  of  Ismail  Pasha  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
cultivation  of  plants  and  trees.    The  gardens  of  tho  Ezboktya,  and  those 
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o(  the  palflcos  of  Geztra  and  Gtssa,  wore  formed,  and  many  now  plants 
and  trees  introduced. 

8.  Agribnltar*. 

The  wealth  and  prosperity  of  £<gynt  have  always  depended  on  the 
oultivation  of  the  soU.    Agncoltare  has  oonseqaently  been  one  of  the 

Srincipal  cares  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  eaniest  times.  It  was  no 
oubt  the  nocossity  for  nccuratoly  knowing  tho  time  of  the  rise  of  the 
Nile,  and  when  to  sow,  reap,  and  catry  on  the  otiior  operations  of 
husbaudry,  tliat  oausod  tho  aiiciont  Kgyptians  to  take  micli  trouble  to 
arrive  at  a  fixed  voar. .  Originally  the  year  in  all  prolNibiiity  consisted 
of  13  lunar  months ;  it  was  then  changed  to  12  solar  months,  of  80  days 
each,  and  5  days  added  at  the  end  of  the  last  month  to  ensure  the 
return  of  the  seasons  at  fixed  periods.  As,  however,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  some  deficiency  still  existed,  a  quarter  of  a  day  was 
addod  to  each  ynar,  or  ratlior  ono  day  to  every  four  years,  as  in  our 
leap  yoar.  Wlioii,  however,  those  cfiangi«  wore  liilro<Ui<UK2  is  not 
clear,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  a  fixed  yoar  came  into  uho  before  ST-b.o., 
when  the  calendar  was  finally  reformed  by  Augustus. 

The  year  was  divided  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  Into  8  seasons  of 
4  months  each : — the  Infinaationf  eOrrespondmg  with  tho  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October ;  tne  Winter,  with  the  months 
of  November,  December,  January,  and  February;  and  the  Sumnutr, 
with  the  months  of  March,  April,  May,  ai^d  June.  These  divisions  are 
still  retained. 

The  Inundation,  or,  as  it  roar  bo  called,  the  Antnmtt  Season 
{fd-J/nnira),  Ixigins  with  the  rise  of  the  Nile;  and  though  less  varied 
in  its  agricultural  operations  than  the  other  seasons,  owing  to  the  land 
being  to  a  great  extent  Under  water,  is  of  considerable  iuiportauoe,  as 
during  it  the  maize  {dura  $hdmi)  and  millet  {dura  beledi)  crops  are 
sown  and  harvested. 

The  Winter  Season  {es-ShUdwi)  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
especially  in  Upper  Bffypt,  the  principal  crops  raised  being  wheat, 
barley,  doTer,  lentils,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  Ac.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
inundation  retires,  these  crops  are  sown,  and  the  harvest  takes  place 
from  four  to  seven  months  after,  aocording  to  the  nature  of  the  crop ; 
wheat  and  barley  being  seven  months  in  the  ground,  and  the  other 
crops  four. 

The  Summer  Season  {ts-S^ffl)  proddcos  little  of  any  great  value  in 
Upper  Kgypt,  with  the  exception  of  millet,  chiefly  in  Nubia,  and 
cucumbers  and  melons.  Sugar-cane,  however,  is  sown  in  March  and 
April,  though  it  is  not  cut  till  October  for  eating,  and  not  till  Jtouary 
and  February  for  making  into  sugar.  But  in  the  Delta  this  is  an 
important  time,  rice,  cotton,  and  Indigo  being  sown  in  March,  April, 
and  May.  These  crops  require  rather  lonffer  to  come  to  maturity 
than  the  winter  ones,  and  are  not  harvested,  as  a  rule,  till  October, 
November,  and  even  December.  Speaking  generally,  three  crops  are 
gathered  on  ^ood  land  in  Ix>wcr  Kgypt,  and  two  crops  in  U^iper  Kgypt. 

The  cultivable  land  in  Upper  Kgypt  is  divided  into  the  **rai** 
lands,  which  are  naturally  watered  by  the  inundation,  and  require  no 
Irrigation  to  ripen  the  crops,  and  tho  **»hardki"  lands,  which  are  too 
high  for  the  inundaliuii  to  roach,  and  inunt  conHcquonlly  1x)  artificially 
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irrigtttod.  On  soino  of  iko  Bliftr&ki  lauds  om  many  as  iliroo  oropii  arc 
BoiUtitiinuH  ruiHod  in  Uio  ooiirtiu  oi  iliu  yoiir.  Tlio  mi  laiula,  oh  a  rulo, 
only  yiuld  onu  crop — thai  of  llio  winlur  tMiunon ;  but  in  Hoino  uarUi  tkoy 
also  can  bo  irrigatod,  and  mode  to  yield  a  seoond  or  even  tnird  orop. 
Of  late  yean  a  great  impetus  has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  boUi 
■ugar-oane  {ioMob)  and  cotton  (kutUn),  Tobcu)oo  (dukhdn)  is  not  culti- 
vated ;  its  growth  in  Egypt  being  prohibited  in  order  to  increase  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  customs-duties  on  imported  tobacco. 

Irrigation  has  always  been  an  important  factor  in  the  system  of 
Egyptian  agriculture.  Canals,  dikes,  and  artificial  lakes  were  con- 
structed' ana  kept  up  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  old  days  of  power 
and  prosperity;  but  under  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mamelukes  they  were  neglected,  and  as  a  result  the 
productiveness  of  the  country  suffered  considerably.  A  great  change 
for  the  better  was  effected  by  Mohammed  Ali;  Ismail  Pasha  carried 
on  the  good  work,  and  considerably  increased  the  resources  of  the 
country  by  the  various  irrioation  works  constructed  during  his  reign, 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  tiie  waters  of  the  inundation,  and  gradually 
diKtributing  tlioni  ovur  the  land.  Siniui  tlio  DriliHh  occupation, 
furthur  groat  iniprovomonts  have  l)eon  made,  and  others  are  now  in 
progress,  a  sum  of  £1,000,000,  supplied  out  of  the  guaranteed  loan  of 
1885,  having  boon  appropriated  for  the  Public  Works  Dopartment. 
The  groat  liarrago  works  at  AsyAi  and  Aswdn  aro  also  tlio  fruit  of  tlio 
lirilish  occupation;  and,  since  tlio  intornational  arraiigouioiit  with 
France,  by  which  Jijngland  has  boon  concodod  complete  control  of 
Egyptian  finance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  tho  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment will  soon  be  able  to  carry  out  further  iiiiprovoinonts  of  tho 
national  irrigation  system,  which  is  as  important  to  Egypt  as  her 
dike  and  watorwav  system  Is  to  Holland. 

The  increase  in  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Egypt  depends  not 
only  on  the  extent  of  canals  for  irrigation,  but  on  the  success  of  the 
methods  adopted  for  storing  the  Nile  water,  which  runs  to  waste  in 
winter  and  is  very  variable  in  summer,  sometimes  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  land.  Lower  Egypt  needs  only  tho  water,  as  its  canals 
are  capable  of  utilising  the  full  supply  necessary  to  the  complete 
development  of  its  cultivation.  Several  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  some  are  being  carried  out,  for  storing  water.  The  most 
important  of  these,  which  is  now  completed  and  in  full  work,  is  the 
great  Dam  at  Asw&n,  already  mentioned.  The  object  of  this  colossal 
engineering  work,  which  was  planned  by  the  Egyptian  Public  Works 
Department,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Garstin,  Under- 
Secretary  of  Btato,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Aird  and  Co.,  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  years  1899-PJ08,  is  to  dam  up  tho  waters  of  tho  Nile 
during  the  inundation  to  a  height  of  65  ft.,  and  to  use  gradually  the 
great  body  of  water  thus  collected  for  the  regular  irrigation  of  the 
whole  country  N.  of  AswAu,  unafiocted  by  high  or  low  Nile,  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  This  object  is  now  being  regularly  carried  out 
each  year,  and  great  benefit  has  already  been  conferred  upon  Egypt 
by  the  dam.  Further  regulation  of  the  water-supply  takes  place  at 
the  subsidiary  barrages  of  AsyAt  (p.  389)  and  Cairo  (p.  157).  Another  is 
to  bo  built  at  Esna.  A  constant  and  unvarying  supply  of  water  makes 
it  possible  to  irrigate  high-lying  sharAki  lands  which  in  time  of  low 
Nilo  would  go  uncultivated  and  yield  no  revenue. 
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Tho  moclo  of  irrifVAiSon  \n  OflMtitiAlly  ciifToront  In  Upper  and  Lowor 
l*'ffypt.  In  tlio  fonnor,  tlio  country  on  cnch  nido  of  ilto  rWor  is  divtdod 
into  bMins  {JMs)  vftrying  iu  area  from  10,000  to  60,000  acres  {fedddtu). 
Tbeee  basins  are  flllod  t>y  tho  Nile  in  tlie  time  of  the  inundation, 
which  is  afterwards  allowed  to  flow  off,  leaving  a  deposit  of  Nile  mud 
on  the  surface  of  the  land.  In  Lower  Bgypt,  on  the  contrary,  the 
water  is  distributed  by  an  elaborate  system  of  canals.  The  direct 
process  of  irrigating  the  land  from  the  river  and  the  canals  is  carried 
on  in  the  samo  way  as  of  old,  with  tho  one  addition  of  steam  pumps, 
wliich  have  Iwon  introdiioml  in  some  pmrks  of  Upper  Kgypt  where  tlio 
banks  of  tho  river  are  very  high  and  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 
required,  as,  for  instance,  for  the  sugar-cane  plantations.  The  most 
common  machine  in  use  is  the  thddflf,  which  consists  of  two  posts, 
about  5  ft.  in  heicht  and  8  ft.  apart,  joined  at  the  top  by  a  horisontal 
bar,  across  which  is  slung  a  branch  of  a  tree,  having  at  one  end  a 
weight  composed  of  mud,  and  at  the  other,  suspended  to  it  by  two 
palm-sticks,  a  bucket  made  of  basket-work  or  matting,  or  of  a  hoop 
with  woollen  stuff  or  leather.  This  is  worked  by  one  man,  who  is  able 
with  it  to  throw  up  water  to  a  height  of  alx)ut  8  ft.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Upper  Egypt,  when  the  river  is  very  low,  four  or  five  shAddfs, 
one  above  another,  are  required  to  raise  the  water  to  the  level  of  the 
land.  There  are  some  shidAfo  with  two  levers,  worked,  of  course,  by 
two  men.  This  method  of  raising  water  is  a  very  laborious  one.  The 
other  machine  in  constant  use  is  the  td^a^  a  large  vertical  wheel, 
sometimes  as  much  as  10  ft.  in  diameter,  with  earthen  pots  attached 
to  its  circumference  by  cords,  another  small  vortical  wheel  with  cogs 
fixed  to  the  same  axis,  and  a  large  horisontal  cogged  wheel,  which, 
turned  by  one  or  two  buffaloes,  cows,  or  other  animals,  sets  the  other 
two  wheels  in  motion,  and  raises  the  water  in  th6  pots.  This  machine 
is  very  much  employed  in  the  irrigation  of  ganlciis.  In  Nubia  they 
are  very  numerous,  and  are  often  placed  two  or  tliroe  (loop.  Doing 
seldom  or  never  greased,  the  noise  mode  by  thotn  is  oonRidorablo,  varv- 
ing  from  a  dull  groan  to  a  shrill  shriek,  as  the  wood  is  new  or  old.  In 
tho  Delta,  where  it  Ih  only  ne(*.eHHary  to  raise  the  water  a  few  feet,  a 
modification  of  tho  sAkiya  is  usod,  called  a  UibtU^  which  is  a  very  light, 
easily  moved  wheel,  with  hollow  follies  instead  of  pots.  Tho  water- 
wheels  in  the  Vvfjtan.  are  often  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  being 
turned  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  and  thus  give  tho  impression  of 
being  worked  by  a  running  stream,  as  jn  Europe. 

The  water,  when  raised,  is  distributed  by  dividing  the  land  into 
small  squares,  separated  from  each  other  by  ridges  of  earth  a  foot  or 
even  less  in  heignt,  and  by  furrows.  The  water  then  flows  from  the 
machine  along  a  gutter,  whence  it  is  admitted  into  one  furrow  after 
another ;  these,  owing  to  the  softness  and  plasticity  of  tho  river  mud, 
being  easily  opened  or  closed  with  the  foot. 

The  fertihsing  properties  of  the  Nile  mud,  renewed  every  year, 
answer,  as  a  rule,  all  the  purposes  of  manure;  but  the  exhausting 
nature  of  some  of  the  crops,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  considerably 
increased,  such  as  sugar-cane  and  cotton,  renders  some  artificial  dress- 
ing necessaiT.  The  manures  most  usually  employed  are  pigeons*  dung, 
these  birds  being  kept  in  enormous  numbers  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
nitrous  soil  {nebakh)  to  bo  obtained  from  the  mounds  that  cover  the 
sites  of  ancient  towns.    The  sebakh-diggors,  or  sebakhtn,  form  a  large 
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cliuM  of  Uio  i)opu1»liou  ill  hoiuq  parU  of  liigyi^t,  and  from  bUoiu  many 
of  ihq  anliqiiity-oxuavatoni  arc  drawn. 

Tlio  Agricultural  Implements  of  tlio  lCgyi>tian8  are  of  a  vory  rudo 
and  Biniplo  kind,  and  dilToc  vury  litilo,  if  at  ail,  from  iliouo  wiiicli  liavo 
been  in  uae  from  tlie  earliest  times.  The  plough  (mihrdi)  consists  of 
a  pole,  a  share,  and  a  handle,  all  of  wood,  the  share  being  generally 
tipped  with  iron.  It  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  animals — buffalo,  ox, 
oamel,  or  donkey,  as  the  case  may  be— attached  to  the  pole  by  a  yoke. 
Being  very  light,  it  does  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  In  some  l^arts,  ospocially  where  the  sugarcane  is  cultivated, 
steam-ploughs  are  now  used.  The  functions  of  a  harrow  are  dis- 
charged by  a  machine  called  khonfudf  ''hedgehog,"  a  roller  studded 
with  iron  spikes.  All  digging  and  weeding  is  done  with  a  wooden 
hoe  (miffrafa)  or  an  iron  hoe  (/m,  turya),  an  instrument  which  corre- 
sponds to  both  spado  and  pick,  and  is  wielded  with  unexpected  effect 
by  the  fell&htn.  Sowing  is  done  by  the  hand,  the  seed  being  placed 
in  a  basket  slung  from  the  left  shoulder  of  the  sower,  who  scatters  it 
broadcast  with  his  right  hand ;  it  is  then  sometimes  pressed  in  vrith 
a  roller,  or  trodden  in  by  oxen,  or  rubbod  in  with  a  wooden  rake  in 
the  soft  mud.  Wheat  is  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  with  a  sickle, 
but  barley  and  dura  are  plucked  ui>  by  the  roots.  The  threshing-floor 
is  a  level  area  near  the  harvested  field,  in  the  centre  of  whicli  the 
shoavos  are  limuiod ;  thuy  are  thou  scattered  ovur  the  Murrounding 
Hi>aco,  and  the  tlirusliing  prucoHS  Ih  porforuiod  by  a  machinu  called  a 
niyretjt  a  wooduu  frame  with  throe  oroKs-bars  or  axlotroos,  to  which  are 
attached  sniall  iron  whools  or  thin  circular  plates,  four  each  to  the 
foremost  and  hindmobt  axle,  and  throe  to  the  contro  one.  On  the 
framework  is  fixed  a  chair,  in  which  sits  the  driver,  whoso  woiglit  gives 
additional  eRect  to  the  machine,  which  is  drawn  by  two  oxen  or  some 
other  animals,  round  and  round  the  central  heap,  the  sharp  wheels  not 
only  bruising  out  the  com,  but  at  the  same  time  breaking  up  the  straw. 
The  winnowing  is  done,  first  by  throwing  the  mixed  grain  and  straw 
about  in  the  wind,  and  then  passing  the  grain  through  a  sieve. 

Agricultural  Roads.  The  effects  of  the  inundation  on  the  roads  and 
paths  of  the  country  have  already  been  described  (p.  [27]|.  The  work 
of  maintaining  the  dike  causeways  and  of  forming  the  patus  across  the 
cultivated  lands  when  the  water  has  subsided  is  naturally  entirely 
bound  up  vnth  that  of  irrioation.  The  latter  vary  from  year  to  year 
owing  to  the  va^ving  hardness  of  the  mud  here  or  there  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  Mrmers.  During  the  period  of  the  formation  of 
the  paths  disputes  often  arise  between  would-be  wayfarers  and  peasants 
who  object  to  a  path  being  fonnod  here  or  there ;  but  the  paths  have  to 
exist  in  certain  generally  recognised  directions,  and  in  case  of  any 
dispute  with  the  foll&htn,  who  sometimes  seek  to  obHtruct  passage 
altogether,  a  written  complaint  should  be  addressed  to  the  local  Mamur, 
who  will  speedily  issue  an  order  to  the  omdeh  of  the  village  concerned 
to  see  the  requisite  paths  made  without  further  discussion.  The  dike 
causeways  {gvfni)  are  of  course  permanent,  as  they  either  serve  to  divfd^ 
the  fiooa-<ireA"  {hAda,  p.  [61]^  from  one  another,  or  form  part  of  the 
on^bfiiukmen^  of  a  oaual  or  railway.  In  the  Delta  and  part  of  Middle 
Kgypt  a  considerable  impetus  luis  been  given  to  the  making  of  agricul- 
turi4  roads.    This  reform  is  duo  to  Kiaz  Pasha.    Until  1889  it  would 
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havo  Imoti  iinpofwiblo  to  inko  a  carlloAd  of  agriciiUural  prodnoo  from 
any  ono  cniitro  of  popiilaiion  to  another  in  Middio  Kf{ypt  and  tho 
Polta.  Oomparatively  few  of .  tho  oanalii .  were  adaptod  for  .boatt,  and 
the  one  moans  of  transporting  cotton  to  the  railway  stattoni  or  to  the 
river  wan  by  oamels,  which,  however  well  adaptod  for  oarrjriiiff  'hardens 
on  the  firm  sand  of  the  dosort,  are  not  suitable  for  tho  rich  allavial 
soil  and  the  sloppy  fields  of  the  Nile  valley.  This  is  all  bein^  chanijod. 
The  people  have  willinglv  accepted  a  tax  never  exceeding  P.T.6 
or  P.T.7  per  fedd&n,  and,  with  the  fund  thus  raised,  a  whole  network  of 
serviceable  roads  is  being  formed  sufficiently  adaptod  for  this  dry 
climate. 

The  light  railways  of  the  Delta  and  tho  Fayyikm,  and  tho  "  sugar 
railways  *'  of  Middle  and  Upper  Egypt,  already  described  (p.  [10]),  ard 
primarily  designed  for  the  transport  of  agricultural  produce.  Their 
embankments,  like  those  of  the  State  Railway,  are  regularly  uised  as 
causeways  also. . 

The  railway  embankments  are  of  course  maintained  by  the  com- 
panies or  the  State,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  ordinary  gisrs  by  tho  local 
authorities,  who  employ  gangs  of  labourers  at  regular  wages  when 
necessary  for  this  purpose  and  for  that  of  keeping  up  tho  ombanltaients 
of  the  irrigation-canals. 

Tho  Corvte. — Previous  to  1885  the  whole  of  the  earthwork  in  the 
clearance  and  repairs  of  canals  and  embankments  was  effected  by  the 
forced,  unpaid,  unfed  labour  of  the  peasantry.  In  1884  this  labour 
amounted  to  80,000  men  working  for  100  days.  It  was  said  that  this 
was  quite  a  necessary  state  of  things,  that  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
maintain  the  irrigation-works  otherwise,  and  that  the  Egyptian 
peasant,  unlike  that  of  any  other  country,  would  not  work  for  wages, 
and  must  Im  forood.  It  was  nstimatod  that  to  redoom  this  oorv^  and 
to  |my  for  all  this  laliour  wtmld  cost  £400,0(N)  a  your.  Niiliar  Pnslia,  in 
tho  faoo  of  tho  greatest  financial  dliTlculty  and  oppcwition,  managed  to 
givo  an  annual  grant  of  £250,000  for  this  object.  Ilinx  pAHha,  at  tho 
ond  of  1889,  found  moans  of  granting  tho  roniainiiig  .(>I5(MXX),  and  in 
IHOO,  for  tho  first  time  porliiips  in  all  history,  tlioro  was  no  wrvM  in 
Egypt.  Its  abolition  has  boon  ono  of  the  grcMktost  boons  conferred  on 
Egypt  since  the  British  occupation. 
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It  is  not. in  the  valley  of  the  l^ile,  aiid  the  dosort  hills  immediately 
beyond  it,  that  the  parts  of  Egvpt  most  interoRting  to  the  geologist  lie, 
but  even  here  the  vertical  olins  hare  of  all  yegetation  and  seamed  by 
ravines  afford  many  instruotive  lessons  in  the  erosive  action  of  the  iwind 
and  sun,  in  a  country  where  rain  now  plays  a  comparatively  small  part 
in  carving  out  the  relief  of  the  country. 

.  Commencing .  with  the  older  deposits,  there  is  a  very  large  area 
covered  by  crystalline  rocks  of  various  types,  which  commences  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Qulf  of  Sues  immediately  8.  of  Ddr  Mar  BAlo^,  and 
runs  southwards  as  a  narrow  bolt  as  far  as  KusAr,  including '  the 
celebrated  porpliyry  quarries  o(  Jebcl  I)ukh^n.  Kun/^r,  tho  wAdi 
Hamam&t,  and  neighbouring  valleys  have  been  eroded  in  these  same 
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crystollino  rocks,  Vfhonco  tho  Egyptians  from  tho  earliest  times 
obtained  their  finest  materials  for  stiitues,  sarcophagi,  Sec,  They 
continue  alno  S.  of  Kuii£r,  forming  the  range  of  hills  of  some  consider- 
able height  which  line  the  lied  Sea  shore,  and,  extending  wcHtward, 
cover  a  large  area  of  the  Nubian  deserc,  reaching  the  Nile  at  Asw&n,  at 
Kal&bsha,  and  at  a  short  distance  8.  of  WAdi  Haifa,  forming  the  First 
and  Second  Cataracts.  West  of  the  Nile,  they  do  not  occur  except  at 
two  very  small  exposures,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Kharga  Oasis,  and 
between  Dungul  Wells  and  the  village  of  Tomas.  The  red  granite  of 
Asw&n  (Sy6no|,  called  nuit  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  extensively 
used  by  them  at  all  xicriods,  is  the  true  syenite ;  the  so-called  *'  syenite  '* 
of  modern  mineralogists  is  a  different  granite.  The  black  colour  of  the 
granite  rooks  at  Asw&n  is  duo  to  a  deposit  the  true  cause  of  which  has 
not  been  ascertained. 

These  crystalline  rocks  are  overlaid  by  the  Nubian  sandstone,  which 
covers  an  immense  tract  of  country  as  far  N.  as  about  lat.  25^.  This 
sandstone  in  its  better  varieties  forms  an  excellent  building  stone,  and 
was  exclusively  used  for  this  over  the  area  in  which  it  occurs,  while  the 
quarries  at  Silsila  have  furnished  immense  quantities  of  stone  for  the 
builders  of  tho  UmipltM  of  TlielioH,  and  olHowhero.  1*he  HandHUnie 
cuiiiitry  is  diffei-onttif  lutiMMit  Im^IIi  U>  tlie  iMmldur-Htruwu  chaos  at  Asw/in 
and  the  limestone  Tliebaid,  with  its  statelv  mountains.  The  valley 
hills  are  low  and  half  buried  in  streams  of  golden  sand,  which  pour 
down  over  them  from  the  desert  to  the  river.  Here  and  there,  as  at 
Muhaniid,  sonth  of  Ksua,  extraordinary  weathered  boulders,  pinnacles, 
and  rooking  stones  are  seen. 

From  Esna  northwards  the  Nile  runs  through  the  valley  which 
it  has  cut  through  the  immense  plateau  of  tertiary  *'nummulitic" 
limestone  which  extended  from  the  Qulf  of  Suez  to  the  Western  Oases. 
This  white  limestone,  easy  to  quarrv  and  work,  furnished  the  most 
usual  material  for  the  Egyptian  soulptors,  who  could  obtain  upon  it 
the  wonderful  effects  of  relief-carving  which  we  admire  at  Abydos  or 
D6r  6l-B&]}ari.  The  Upper  Egyptian  white  limestone,  the  "beautiful 
white  stone  of  Ann,'*  is,  when  fresh  cut,  as  white  as  chalk,  but,  with 
time,  takes  on  a  gradually  deepening  orange  hue,  the  colour  of  tho 
cliffs  themselves,  resembling  the  golden  bloom  of  the  Pentolie  marble 
of  the  Athenian  temples.  The  hills  at  Thebes  show  generally  at  their 
bases  a  stratum  of  (afl,  an  argillaceous  shale  of  greenish  hue,  apt  to 
disintegrate  easily,  and  dangerous  to  work ;  most  of  tho  tombs  had, 
however,  to  be  excavated  in  this  bad  rock.  Above  this  comes  limestone 
solid,  but  with  a  largo  proportion  of  flint  nodules,  which  again  are  apt 
to  cause  disintegration.  The  result  is  that  the  upper  third  of  a  Thebau 
hill  is  usually  a  sloi>e  of  disintegrated  rocks  and  stones,  tiring  and,  at 
times,  dangMrouri  to  ulimb.  Poop  ravines  {ttHUHs)  seoro  tho  hill-plateau 
in  all  directions,  bounded  by  dills  from  2M0  to  400  feet  in  height,  above 
which  rise  the  disintegrated  rock-covered  slopes  to  the  hill-summits, 
some  1400  ft.  above  the  Nile.  The  outlying  hills,  which  appear  so  solid 
a  wall  from  the  plain,  are  in  reality  peninsulas  and  islands  of  rock,  worn 
out  and  down  by  erosion  from  tho  plateau  surface ;  their  summits  are 
either  knife-edges  or  small  tables  of  harder  rock  which  has  resisted 
disintegration.  Further  into  the  desert  the  table-summits  grow  more 
and  more  continuous  and  the  w&dis  become  fewer,  till  the  more  or  less 
level  desert  plateau  is  reached.    In  front  of  the  higher  cliffs  and  hill- 
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peninsulftB,  and  betwoon  them  and  tho  plain,  are  often  low  tabaidlary 
platoaox,  oqually  soorod  and  nearaod  wlih  nntfU  wAdit.  Tho  wholo  M 
one  of  tho  nnest  and  mont  fnterosting  oxamploe  of  oroelon  in  the  world. 
Falli  of  rook  into  tho  w&dii  aro  not  uncommon,  espeoially  after  one  of 
the  heavy  rainstormn  that  uenally  Tisit  the  Thebald  every  three  yean 
or  so;  larger  landslips ooonr  from  time  to  time  (the  traoesof  one,  whioh 
happened  a  oentury  or  two  ago,  Judfling  from  the  ooloor  of  the  newly- 
exposed  oliil.faoe,  may  be  seen  in  the  Western  valley  at  Thebes),  and 
suoh  great  catnstrophofl  an  that  whioh  oaosed  the  whole  hill  of 
Bh6kh  Abd-o!-KAriia  to  l>roak  away  from  tho  clifTfl  of  JV^r  ol-BAhari 
and  filido  forward  in  the  diroctiou  of  tho  rivor,.havo  ovidonUy  taken 
plaoo  in  tho  counio  of  tho  agos.  Tho  spaoo  of  lower  dosort  between 
tho  Tompio  of  KArna  and  tlio  hills  is  a  diluvial  doixwit  composod  of 
debris  waRhod  down  by  tho  old  streams  of  the  Wadtydn  (tho  valloys 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings)  from  the  hilltops.  It  belongs  to  an  age 
oorresponding  to  the  First  Interslaoial  or  Mosbaoh  period  of  Europe; 
in  it  are  found  nalaeolithio  implements  of  the  types  of  Ohelles,  St. 
Achoul,  and  Lo  Moustior,  of  the  same  kind  as  those  found  lying  on 
the  surface  of  the  hill  platoaux  above.  Palicolithic  iraplomontn  also 
occur  Iving  on  the  surface  of  the  desert  plateaux  in  othor  parts  of  Egypt. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  tho  palmolitbic  people  lived  on  tho  plateaux, 
which  were  then  clothed  with  forostn,  tho  climatic  conditions  being 
different  from  those  of  to-day,  and  the  rainfall  being  constant,  causing 
the  water  erosion  whioh  has  washed  out  the  lateral  w&dis  of  tho  Nile 
valley.    But,  if  this  were  so,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  imagine  that 

Satoolithio  implements  could  now  be  found,  as  thoy  are,  lying  in  the 
esert  around  the  flint  factories  where  they  were  made,  when  all  trace 
of  the  forests  and  tho  earth  in  whioh  they  grow,  and  on  which  the 

{)a1inoliths  must  originally  have  lain,  has  alisolntoly  diHap|>narnd.  Thorn 
s,  in  faot,  no  roal  proof  that  Iho  climatic  ooiulitiniiH  of  Mio  Nilo  valley 
in  tho  Palmolithic  ago  difTorod  niatortally  from  tlionn  of  to-day;  tho 
dosort  was  desert  thon  as  it  in  now,  and  tlio  palmotitliiu  iiutn  wont  up 
on  foot  to  make  thoir  flint  weapons.  A  gnmtor  fi'o«|iionov  of  luMivy  rain- 
storms would  bo  Ruffiniont  to  ao<wiint  for  tho  amount  of  oroHion  which 
has  taken  placosiiiooQuatornary  timos,  and  wlilcli  c-auKod  tlio  formation 
of  the  d6bris-gravel  liods  of  Kurna. 

From  Thebes  to  Cairo  Ihe  quality  of  the  limestone  docs  not  vary 
very  widoly,  but  higher  beds  oome  in  as  we  go  northwards  In  oonHonuonoo 
of  tho  goneral  northerly  dip  of  the  series,  while  between  Asyiit  and 
Cairo  tho  Nilo  valley  fault  socms  to  have  determinod  the  lino  of  th^ 
rivor.  At  Cairo  a  magnificent  sootion  of  those  rooks  Is  to  ))0  soon  in 
tho  Mokattam  quarrios  to  the  K.  of  tho  city,  and  nuniorous  fossils 
(chiefly  "  nummulites ")  can  bo  obtained  from  tlio  workmen.  Tlio 
Mokattam  limestone  is  much  greyer  than  that  of  Thebes  in  colour,  and 
it  does  not  disintegrate  so  easily. 

N.  of  Cairo  newer  formations  oome  in  whioh,  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
Cairo-Ismailiya-Suez  Railway,  and  especially  at  Jebel  Qeneffe,  contain 
large  numbers  of  Miocene  fossils ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  area  is 
occupied  by  a  sandstone  containing  in  some  places  many  fossil  trees, 
especially  in  the  "iwtrinud  forest"  E.  of  Mokattam  and  at  K6m 
el-Khashab,  about  10  m.  W.  of  the  Pyramids.  This  fossil  wood  ocours 
in  a  completely  silicifled  state,  and  in  good  specimens  the  most  minute 
.mioroscopic  struotures  are  preserved;  some  parts  of  the  desert  are 
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covorod  Willi  piucoH  of  a  fow  uuiioob'  weight  up  to  trunka  (iO  ft.  long  and 
8  ft.  in  diamotor. 

Tliu  nittro  rocoiit  dopoHilH  of  tlio  Klinlly  liinostoiiu  atMokn,  tlin  luiHiMl 
Hoa-buauli  hu  oluarly  vitfiblu  at  (Jairi)  on  llio  W.  hhIu  of  Lliu  Mokaltam 
HillB,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  the  Pyramids  of  Glza,  may  also 
be  noticed;  while  about  2  m.  S.  of  the  Pyramids  is  a  late  marine 
deposit  whence  the  Arabs  obtain  the  large  Kchinoderms  {Clypeaster 
agyptiacus),  which  they  offer  for  sale  to  visitora.  The  Quaternary 
d6bria-deix)sit  at  Kurna  has  lx)on  noted  al)ovo. 

Those  who  make  an  eiiLpodition  of  any  length  in  the  desert  will  see 
on  the  finest  scale  the  result  of  wind  and  sand  action,  and  of  the  great 
variations  of  temperature  which  occur  there.  Among  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  the  Libyan  desert  are  those  lines  of  drift  sand  heaped 
up  by  the  wind  into  hills  having  a  breadth  of  from  ^  m.  to  5  or  6  m., 
but  which  extend  almost  uninterruptedly  for  three,  four,  and  even  five 
days'  march.  To  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  the  Dakhla  Oasis  they  cover  an 
inunonse  area,  which  is  absolutely  impassable  in  consequence.  In  the 
Kastorn  desert  they  are  of  very  small  dimensions. 

The  Oases  have  always  Ikjcu  considered  tis  one  of  the  greatest 
wondiirs  of  lOgvpt,  (Hu:urriiig  tis  tluty  do  in  tlio  midst  of  the  arid  desert 
plateau,  but  Uiing  abundantly  waUtrod  by  nunuirous  springs,  and 
pr(Mlucing  luxuriant  vegeUilion.  'riiese  OiU4«m  aro  not  walle<l-in  depros- 
sions  in  the  valluy  plaUiau,  but  rather  dtHsp  indentations  cut  lNu:k  into 
the  plateau  from  its  Houthern  edgo.  The  springs  yield  a  constant 
supply  of  fri'sli  water,  often  slightly  ehalyboate,  and  usually  of  a 
temperature  somewhat  higher  than  the  moan  tomperatui'e  of  the  air, 
BO  that  the  pools  may  bo  seen  steaming  on  winter  mornings.  There 
Hooms  now  to  ho  no  doubt  that  these  springs  are  truly  artesian,  drawing 
the  water-suuply  from  a  rainfall  far  to  the  S.,  since,  when  lx>rings  aro 
made  and  the  rock — a  white  sandstone  usually,  which  covers  the 
water-bearing  strata — is  broken,  the  water  rises  in  the  bore  with 
oonsiderablo  violence  and  overflows  at  the  surface ;  in  fact  many  of  the 
Oases  springs  are  on  the  top  of  low  mounds,  the  result  of  drifted  sand, 
and  vegetable  and  animal  accumulations.  The  depth  at  which  the 
water  is  reached  varies  considerably  with  the  spot  selected :  in  Kharga 
SOO  to  400  ft.,  in  Dakhla  120  to  800  ft.,  and  in  Baliariya  90  to  120  ft., 
are  said  to  be  the  usual  depths. 

The  large  number  of  salt  pools  and  marshes  which  render  the  Oases 
80  unhealthy  at  some  periods  of  the  year  are  caused  by  the  overflow  of 
those  springs,  which,  boinff  allowed  to  flow  away  unregulated,  take  up 
liilt  from  the  cretaceous  T)ods  which  form  the  floor  of  the  Oases,  and 
considerable  tracts  are  ruined  by  them. 

VIIL—aOVERNMBNT.  BDXTCATION,  AND  REVENUE. 

1.  Qovemment 

Kgypt  is  nominally  a  Vicoroyalty,  under  the  Kuxeiaintyof  the  l*orto. 
Uri  relations  with  'Purkoy  were  reguluted  by  the  treaties  of  1840  and 
IHll,  in  wliicb  lall^r  ycuvr  llu;  govornniunt  of  Kgyi>t  wa.H  declared  by  a 
siH3cial  llrnian  U)  Ini  In^'odiUiry  in  the  family  of  lilohiunmed  Ali.  TJiis 
concoMsion  was  further  extended  in  ItitM,  when  by  another  linnan  (ho 
HUeccHsion  was  allowed  to  pass  from  father  to  son,  insteiul  of,  iw  is  the 
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lutial  Mohammedan  ouRtom,  to  the  eldest  member  of  the  family.  In 
1867  another  firman  wan  {hkuocI.  conferring  on  tlio  ruler  of  Kgypt 
the  title  of  Khedive,  or  more  properly  KJUdcm,  a  i^oraian  title,  of 
which  it  Ib  diflicult  to  determine  the  exact  ftigniHcation  and  value,  but 
at  any  rate  it  marked  an  ineroaflo  of  rank  and  indcpouilanco.  In  187D 
the  Sultan  removed  Ismail  from  the  viccroyalty,  and  replaced  him  by 
his  eldest  son  Mohammed  Tewfik,  to  whom  ho  Ront  a  llmtan,  dated 
August  1H70,  confirming  the  privileges  granted  to  previous  Viucroys. 
Tlie  annual  tribute  to  Turkey  was  fixed  at  £67H,4()0.  lb  now  amounts 
to.6f»ft5/Ml,  wliirli  is  mniittod  to  Kiigiand  dtroc.l  for  llin  payninnt  of 
tlio  Turkish  lloiidlioldors. 

Aotuaiiy,  lOgypt  is  controlled  and  adminislorod  liy  (Iroat  Britain. 
To  all  intents  and  purposes  it  is  a  firotoctod  territory  of  the  British 
Empire,  but  nominally  it  still  remams  "a  x>i'ovince  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  the  military  occupation  of  Qreat  Britain."  The  British 
military  force  numbers  about  3,500  men. 

Since  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  England,  the  power  of  the 
Khedive  has  been  greatly  curtailed ;  and  although  the  British  Imperial 
Qovemment  rarely  interferes  in  the  internal  government  of  the  country, 
questions  of  international  importance  are  referred  to  London  through 
the  British  Gonsul-General,  who  makes  a  yearly  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Finances,  Administration,  ana 
Condition  of  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  which  is  issued  as  a  Blue  Book, 
and  is  always  most  interesting  and  instructive  roadinfl.  The  native 
officials  throughout  are  inspected,  checked,  and,  when  necessary, 
controlled  by  British  advisers  and  inspectors. 

The  Khedive  is  assisted  in  the  government  of  the  country  by  a 
Council  of  Ministers  appointed  by  himself,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  tho  British  Iniporiaf  Oovomment,  conveyed  through  the  (x>nsul- 
(Innoral.  The  Oouneil  noiisists  of  the  MIiiiHtftrs  of  Koroign  AlTairs, 
Justioe,  lntorior,War,  Kinanco,  rul>tin  Works,  and  I*ntilir  liiHlruotiun. 
Tlioro  aro  also  lOnglish  advisf^rH,  vh.^  Hir  Vinronl.  OorlN^tl.  for  fi'lnanoe; 
Mr.  Ma(*Jiol1,  InU^Hor;  Mr.  Mollwrnith,  rltiHtitu^;  Kir  Wni.  (InrHLln, 
(J.O.M.Ci.,  J»ul)lio  Works.  Tho  British  Agent  and  Consul-donorai, 
Sir  Eldon  Qorst,  K.C.B.,  acts  as  advisev-in-cliief  to  H.IT.  the  Khedive 
and  his  Ministers,  and  as  the  intermediary  between  them  and  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

The  Native  Legislative  Council,  composed  of  80  members,  partly 
elected  by  the  Communes  and  partly  nominated  by  tho  Govornment, 
has  a  consultative  voice  with  regard  to  all  laws  promulgated  and  the 
annual  budgets,  though  Government  is  not  bound  to  accept  their 
recommendations.  These  recommendations  are  often  marked  by  sound 
good  sense. 

The  country  is  divided  into  provinces,  each  under  a  governor,  called 
a  MAdir,  which  again  are  suodivided  into  districts,  called  Markaz, 
each  under  its  Mamil^r,  and  every  village  in  these  districts  has  its  chief, 
formerly  styled  Shdkh-el-Beled,  but  now  Omdeh.  Certain  towns — 
Alexandria,  Cairo,  Suez,  Port  Satd,  Damictta,  and  El-Arisii — have 
their  own  system  of  government,  independent  of  the  provinces  in  which 
they  are  situated  (see  p.  [2.^|);  Alexandria  has  a  Mnnioipa)  (!onncil 
composed  of  Europoann  and  niiMvoM,  and  Hiniiliir  (JnuiHtils  liavu  Ifoon 
instituted  in  several  large  tovviiH  of  both  Upper  and  Lower  i^igypt,  as, 
e.g,,  at  Helwiln  and  Modinet  el-Fayy(im. 
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'  lu  the  Department  of  the  Interior  groat  reform  has  been  effected 
since  the  appoiulmont  of  a  Britisli  adviser  to  the  Ministry  in 
Octobor  IHIM.  Tboipoint  of  doparturo  was  tho  practical  recognition  of 
tlio  powers  and  inUnuucc  of  the  Onidolis  or  IJoadniun  of  oacli  village, 
and  moaHuros  are  taken  to  ensure  their  good  behaviour. 

The  Mi\dirs,  or  Qovernors  of  Provinces,  with  tho  Mami\rs  ol-Markaz, 
or  Qovornoi's  of  Districts,  also  come  under  British  control,  and  are 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  public  security. 

BritiHh  Inspectors  visit  tho  provinces  and  report  upon  tho  manner 
in  wliich  the  Mudiis,  pulico,  and  other  local  ollicials  perform  Ihoir  duties. 

Army. — Since  tho  ICnglish  occupation,  the  Egyptian  army  has  boon 
completely  reniodellod  by  Clou.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  Y.G.,  G.G.B.,  and  its 
condition  and  quality  have  l)Oon  greatly  improved  under  his  successors, 
Sir  FranoiK  (now  Lord)  (Irenfull,  Major-don.  Sir  lforl)ort  (now  Lord) 
Kitohoiior,  K.(J.h.,  K.().M.(<.,  and  tho  prusont  Sirdar,  Major-Oen. 
Sir  Francis  Wingato,  K.O.U. 

It  consists  of  over  15,000  men,  including  cavalry,  artillery,  and  a 
oamel  corps  600  strong.  The  infkntry  comprises  16  battalions,  5  of 
which  are  Sudanese.  All  the  superior  officei's  and  a  large  proportion  of 
tho  junioi-8  arc  British,  nunilx)nng  al>out  80  in  all.  As  in  all  countries 
except  England  and  the  United  States,  tho  army  is  based  upon  tho 
system  of  universal  military  service;  all  betwcon  the  ages  of  11)  and  28 
l)oing  called  up  for  service,  but  exemption  can  ho  bad  upon  payment  of 
£K.2().  Tho  U)i-in  of  service  is  0  years,  after  which  tlio  men  are  liable 
to  serve  for  6  years  in  the  i)olice  before  passing  into  the  reserve.  The 
uniforms  of  the  army  are,  generally  speaking,  of  British  cut,  though 
the  undress  jacket  of  the  officers,  with  its  aiguillettes  crossing  from 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  is  rather  of  Italian  type,  and  the  actual  colours 
of  the  ordinary  infantry  uniform~-dark  blue  tunic  with  white  facings 
and  light  blue  trousers — ace  ,tho6e  of  the  American  infantry,  and  arc 

?robably  a  relic  of  the  old  days  of  American  control  of  the  army  in 
smatl's  time.  The  artillery  uniform  is  indistinguishable  from  the 
British,  except  for  the  tarbiish.  The  rank  marks  are  on  the  British 
system  •  arm  chevrons  for  non-connnissioned  oflicera,  sttirs  and  crowns 
on  the  shoulder  straps  for  commissioned  olTicors.  The  universal  head- 
dress is  a  red  tarbAsh,  except  in  tho  case  of  black  regiments,  which 
have  a  khaki  tarbAsh  with  a  red  number-patch  at  the  side,  and 
a  red  hackle.  Khaki  is  worn  always  by  these  regiments,  and  by  all 
branches  of  the  army  on  service. 

Tho  Egyptian  Police  was  entirely  reorganised  by  the  late  Valentine 
liaker  Pa.sha,  and  the  sui)erior  olUcors  are  BritiHli.  In  1805  tho 
Polic^e  wore  pliutod  inider  tho  MAdii-s,  who  are  checked  by  Hriti.sli 
lubpoctors.  lOxcopt  fur  the  tarbAsh,  tlio  winter  unifonn  roHoniblos  the 
British  in  cut,  but  is  dark  green  in  eolour.  In  sununer  a  white  unifoim 
is  worn.  The  blue  and  white  London  policeman's  *'  duty  band  "  is  carried. 

The  Coastguard  patrols  the  desert  on  either  side  of  the  Nile  as  well 
as  the  coast:  its  chief  duty  is  to  prevent  the  smuggling  and  illicit 
manufacture  of  tobacco.    (Salt  is  no  longer  a  Qovernment  monopoly.) 

The  iOgyptian  Navy.  l)eing  unnecoHsiiry  since  the  British  occupation, 
hiwi  cciLHixl  to  Dxist;  tliu  sailors  wearing  tho  llritish  naval  uniform, 
but  with  a  re<l  tarbAsh,  seen  at  the  ports,  are  Suez  canal  or  harliour- 
service  men.    A  few  small  oustoms-cruisers  are  maintained,  and  the 
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Khfldivo  tiAH  A  yaolit,  iho  Mahrvnna.  Figyptinn  h1i{|>r  fonghb  at 
NavAriiio  lu  1827,  iiihT  in  tlio  lUivck  S<)iv  ngainnt  tlio  lUiHKiniiH  in  tlio 
Crimnnn  War. 

The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  mixed  tribunals  has  been 
already  referred  to  (p.  [71).  There  are  two  courts:  one  of  First 
Instance  sitting  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Mansftra,  and  one  of  Appeal 
at  Alexandria,  whoso  dooisions  are  final.  The  judges  number  82  Euro- 
peans of  12  difToreut  nationolitios,  8  Americans,  looommondod  by  their 
rospoctivo  Oovornnionts  and  appointed  bv  the  KbodiTO,  and  88  natives. 

(/OHOM  arc  d(*cid(x1  by  n  Imtioh  uf  8  limroitnanH  with  2  italivo  judges 
in  the  Court  o(  i*Mrst  Instanco,  and  6  lOuroixmns  with  8  nallvos  in  tlio 
Court  of  Appeal.  Civil  and  oommercial  oasos  between  natives  and 
foreigners,  and  between  foreigners  of  difleront  nationalties,  are  tried  by 
these  courts,  and  the  Khedive  and  Qovemment  are  amenable  to  their 
jurisdiction  without  appeal.  The  system  of  law  administered  is  based 
on  the  Code  Napol6on.  The  courts  having  been  instituted  by  inter- 
national treaty,  toe  assent  of  fill  the  European  Powers^and  of  the  United 
KtatoH,  OR  woll  as  of  Egypt,  is  roquirod  ovory  fivo  years  for  thoir 
oontinuauco. 

Civil  and  oriminal  cases  in  which  natives  aro  concornod  are  tried 
by  the  Native  Tribunals,  which  aro  established  throughout  the  entire 
country  and  are  doinff  good  work,  since  the  adoption  of  Sir  John 
Scott*8  scheme  of  judicial  reform  in  1891.  Excepting  4  Englishmen, 
who  sit  in  the  Cairo  Appeal  Court,  and  6  other  Europeans^  the  judges 
are  all  natives.  The  language  used  is  Arabic,  and  the  Code  is  based  to 
some  extent  upon  the  Code  Napol6on. 

There  is  also  the  Kadi's  Court  {Mehkema  Skari'a)^  which  deals  with 
questions  of  inheritance,  marriage,  charitable  or  religious  1)6que8t8,  Ac, 
in  accordaiico  with  the  prooopts  of  the  If  uriln. 

S.  Eduoation. 

Education  has  made  considerable  progress  In  Egypt  during  tho  last 
few  years,  and  is  continually  improving  as  regards  both  the  number  of 
schools  and  the  methods  of  teaching.  Mohammed  Ali  founded  schools, 
but  they  were  neglected  by  his  immediate  successors.  Under  Ismail 
Pasha,  however,  a  new  system  of  public  education  was  adopted  and 
partly  applied.  This  system  has  boon  notably  improved  by  tho  oroation 
of  training  colleges  for  teachers,  several  of  which  are  now  working  with 
the  view  of  giving  a  special  training  to  teachers  preparing  themselves 
for  the  Arabic,  English,  and  French  classes  respectively.  In  1901 
•€E.  178,000  was  spent  on  schools.  With  this  sum  nine  colleges  and 
forty  schools  were  maintained. 

The  Qovemment  schools  are  divided  into  primary  schools,  secondary 
schools,  and  colleges  or  higher  professional  schools  (Law,  Medicine, 
Engineering,  and  Teaching).  Thero  is  also  a  technical  school  at 
BAlalf.  The  military  school  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  War 
Department.  The  Christian,  native,  and  foreign  communities  have 
numerous  private  schools  (primary  and  secondary).  In  addition  to 
these  institutions,  in  1\K)1 87  village  schools  {KHitabtt)  were  under  Qovem- 
ment control,  with  760  teachors  and  11,981  students,  and  thoro  is  a 
great  number  of  still  more  elementary  native  schools,  in  which  only 
the  KurAn  and  reading  and  writing  are  taught.    In  1892  there  were 
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8G43  of  thc80  vory  oloniontary  schools,  wiih  183,155  pupils  and  11,088 
teaohers.  To  the  mosquo  El-Azhar  in  Cairo  is  attached  a  Mussulman 
ITnivorsity,  founded  nearly  10()0  years  ago,  in  wliioli  the  main  suhjocts 
of  insLruulion  are  Iklohunnncdan  theolugy,  Mohajnmcdan  law,  and  the 
Arahie  language  and  literature.  11,7()3  studouts  and  337  professors 
were  in  attendance  in  1892  at  this  renowned  Univoi*sity  and  several 
similar  establishments  attached  to  mosques  in  the  provinces ;  but  it  is 
to  bo  observed  that  the  subjects  taught  and  methods  of  teaching  have 
not  changed  since  the  Middle  Ages,  the  **Univoit)ity  "  is  therefore  of 
no  value  whatever  from  the  educational  point  of  view,  and  in  reality 
servos  merely  as  a  rallying  point  of  all  the  forces  of  obscurantism, 
ignorance,  and  fanaticism  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  Unhappily 
there  sooniH  im  yet  no  prospoc^t  uf  reforming  it  witliout  stirring  up  a 
storm  uf  religious  opposition. 

hi  lOgypt,  as  in  «)IIilm'  Oriental  countrios,  fomalo  txlucation  is  in  a 
vory  backward  slaLo.  Sonio  progruss,  howovur,  Iiim  Ixxiu  iniulo  during 
the  past  year,  owing  to  the  untiring  olTorts  of  Artiii  Yacoub  Vasha.  A 
primary  school  of  the  higher  grade  for  girls  was  oiienod  in  (lairo  in 
()ctolx)r  18!)5,  with  an  ICnglisb woman  for  its  hoad-miutross.  In  April 
18%  there  wore  aliiuuly  51)  day  pupils. 

8.  Bevenue. 

The  Revenue  of  1*igypt  in  1901  was  the  largest  ever  collected,  viz. 

i;iC.13,«.X)0,l52,  and  the  expenditure  having  l)eon   ehi.l 2,700,332,  there 

remained  the  surplus  of  £10.1,205,820.    Before  1004  only  a  part  of  this 

surplus  was  at  the  disposal  of  Government,  which,  owing  to  restrictions 

imposed  by  the  European  Powers,  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  a  fixed 

sum  for  administrative  expenditure,  and  the  remainder  was  paid  to 

the  Gaisse  de  la  Dette  Publique.    This  arrangement  is  now  modified  by 

the  Anglo-French  Agreement  of  1904.    Under  the  new  arrangement 

the  whole  of  the  land  tax,  except  that  derived  from  the  province  of 

Kena,  is  pledged  to  the  service  of  the  debt.    The  amount  of  the  tax 

is  estimated  at  £E.4,200,000  per  annnmf  and  the  total  Debt  charge, 

including  the  administrative  expenditure  of  the  (^aisse  de  la  J>ottu, 

amounts  to  about  £lii.d,GOO,000.    The  annual  surplus  from  the  laud 

tax,  over  and  above  what  is  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  debt,  is 

paid  to  the  Egyptian  treasury.    Thus  the  Egyptian  Qovemment  has 

acquired  a  freedom  with  regard  to  its  own  expenditure  which  it  has  not 

known  since  the  days  of  Tsmatl.    Debt  to  the  extent  of  £St.911,580 

was  paid  olT  during  tlie  year,  and  on  Dec.  31, 1904,  the  outstanding 

capiUl  of  the  debt  amounted   to   £101,275,340,   JbD2,358,0(>0   being  in 

the  hands  of  tlio  publii;. 

The  (vuisse  wiui  created  by  the  Itluropoan  Powers  in  187(>,  in  ordi:r  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  bondholders.  The  cause  which  brought 
Egypt  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  was  the  general  extravagance  of  the 
Khedive  Ismail,  bv  whom  most  of  the  public  debt  was  contracted. 
Although  much  of  Lis  expenditure  was  for  useful  works,  including  the 


Sues  Canal,  it  was  accomplished  by  means  of  loans  upon  ruinous  terms, 
and  his  arbitrary  exactions  obliged  many  natives  to  abandon  their 
lands,  which  they  oould  not  afford  to  cultivate. 

Since  the  lOnglish  oocupatiou  the  amount  of  annual  taxation  has 
boon  reduced  by  over  i:E.l,900,(XX);  arreai-s  to  the  extent  of  £1,000,000 
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have  been  remitted ;  the  price  of  Bait  roduoed  by  40  per  cent.,  and 
IKKttal  and  tolcgrapli  raton  rodncod  by  60  ^Kjr  amt.  A  lar(>o  niaiw  of 
iuil)ortaut  romunorativo  public  woric,  chioily  in  connuclion  witb  irriga- 
tion, bas  been  effected,  and  the  value  of  laud  has  quadrupled.  The 
length  of  State  railway  lines  now  working  is  over  1600  miles ;  extensions 
are  in  proaress.  In  1008  the  State  railways  carried  about  16,000,000 
people  ana  8,000,000  tons  of  goods,  as  against  2,800,000  people  and 
J,2(X),00()  tons  of  goodK  in  1888;  in  twenty  years  tlio  receipts  have 
riwiii  from  tK.f,!20(MNN)  to  CI0.2,2(U),(NN). 

'rhf)  (lovornniniil.  niniiopnlinH  of  ftnuinUf  (prnptirod  U>Imu*c(>  for  smoking 
in  nurf{hilnliH)  and  Kiili  yioldnd  roHpoilivoly  .l;K/>7,(XN)  tuid  CK.1K2,(NN) 
t(i  thn  rovcMUio.  Tlio  Wilt  nnd  mMla  munojioly  wiiH  fimnod  out  to  a 
i^onipany,  a  royalty  of  P.T.IMO  \H)r  ton  iMiIng  paid  to  the  (lovornmont. 
TiiiH  monopoly  \h  now  (I'.NK))  al)oUHho(l. 

IX.  INDUSTRY  AJND  COHMSRCE. 

Indnstry. — The  hulk  of  the  pojtulatton  is,  as  has  boon  already 
gliown,  nnga^;rMl  in  agricultural  purHuitn.  Of  late  the  cultivation  of 
cotton  an<i  sugar-cane  and  the  cHtahlishmont  of  cruRhing  mills,  also  of 
reGuerios,  have  greatly  extended,  and  are  still  progressing. 

The  Daira  Sanieh  Administration  owns  a  considerable  number  of 
sugar  mills  situated  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  the  oane  is  grown  on  their 
own  lands,  which  they  lease  to  native  tenants. 

Cotton  ginning  mills  in  various  towns  and  villages,  and  cotton 
presses  in  Alexandria,  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  Europeans 
and  natives. 

Another  recently-introduced  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
which  Ih,  however,  connned  to  one  establishment  at  Biilak,  near  Cairo. 
Very  goo<l  kinds  of  ptv|)or  arc  made  there  from  mai'/n,  Htraw,  and  halfa 
grass.  A  Clovernment  printing  ollicc  exists  at  DAlak,  which  produces 
very  cre<litable  work,  and  there  are  numerous  others  at  Cairo  and 
Alexandria  belonging  to  l)oth  natives  and  Euroi>oanR.  Many  ICuropean 
newspapers,  in  Kuglish,  Kronch,  Italian,  and  Greek  languages,  and  a 
considerable  num()er  of  native  ones  in  Arable,  are  published. 

Largo  quantities  of  natron  and  salt  are  found  in  difTerent  parts  •  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  their  extraction  from  the  soil  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  cx>ns{derable  number  of  |)oople. 

One  of  the  oldest  induHtrics  iu  Egypt  is  artificial  egg-hatching.  It 
is  principally  carried  on  by  Copts.  Tlioru  are  snid  bo  m  in  all  more 
than  (MX)  ovens,  called  vMitvml  H  /ndkh  or  ffnTtlg^  in  the  coimtry ; 
and  the  production  of  chickens  by  this  process  is  reckoned  at  some 
ten  millions. 

Among  other  native  industries  may  be  mentioned  the  manufacture 
of  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  dyeing,  the  distillation  of  scents  and  essences, 
pottery-making,  gold  and  silver  embroidery  work,  iewellery,  Sec.  A 
number  of  articles  are  made  out  of  the  trunk,  brancnes,  and  leaves  of 
the  palm-tree,  such  as  seats,  bed-frames,  chests,  baskets,  mats,  brooms, 
and  ropes. 

Commerce. — ^Tho  commerce  of  Egypt  is  very  considerable.  In 
1904  the  principal  exports  were  cotton,  cotton-seed,  sugar,  beans, 
wheat,  Indian  com,  and  cigarettes.  In  1004  the  value  of  exports 
was  £E.20,811,000,  and  of  imports,  exclusive  of  tobacco,  £E.19,889,000. 
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68 'G  por  cent,  of  the  oxporte  went  to  Qi*eat  Britaiu,  and  89  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  came  from  Qroat  Britain  and  her  colonies.  The  Gas- 
toms  revenue,  inc:luding  the  tolwcco  dnties,  amonntod  to  £E.8,216,0()0. 
Tohaucu  yiuldud  a  nut  rovuuuo  of  i;K.l,420,(KK).  Most  of  thu  tobacco 
comes  from  Turkey  and  Greece.  Its  cultivation  is  forbidden  in  Kgypt 
for  the  sake  of  the  customs-revenue  from  imported  leaf.  The  weight 
of  tobacco  re-exported  in  the  form  of  cigarettes  amounted  to  620,500 
kilogrammes. 

The  principal  imports  were  cotton  goods  and  other  dothiuff 
materials,  coal,  timber,  wines  and  spirits,  coffee,  tobacco,  ana 
machinery ;  total  value  in  1904  £K.20,669,588. 

X.  HISTORY. 

1.  Sources  of  Anoient  History. 

The  niatoriold  for  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Old  Kgyptions,  have  been  almost  entirely  derived  from 
two  sources.  Their  public  annals  are  written  on  the  walls  of  the 
temples,  their  private  history  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs.  And  from 
temple  or  tomb  have  also  come  most  of  the  objects  in  the  different 
museums,  which  help  to  throw  much  light  on  this  Hubjoct. 

The  Tablet  of  xibjftlos,  of  which  there  are  two  copies — a  mutilated 
one  in  the  HritiMli  Museum,  found  in  the  Temple  ol  UaniHCH  IT.  at 
AbydoH,  and  a  {lurfcctly  complete  one,  found  in  1B(U>  ou  a  wall  of  the 
Temple  of  Soti  I.  at  that  place,  and  still  remaining  there — Hcrves  us 
an  excellent  guide  towards  the  chronological  arrangement  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  kings  of  Bgypt.  It  contains  the  names  of  76  kings, 
a  comparison  of  whose  names  with  the  lists  of  Manetho  has  much 
helped  towards  the  work  of  reconstructing  portions  of  Egyptian 
history. 

Of  the  same  character  are  the  l^ablet  of  SakJfdra,  containing  the 
names  of  55  kings ;  the  Hall  of  A  ticesUn-Sf  a  snuill  chamber  at  Karnak, 
on  whose  walls  was  a  tablet,  now  in  Parin,  containing  the  names  of 
cokings;  and  the  Papi/^nis  of  Ttmn,  containing  also  what  was  once 
by  far  the  most  complete  list  of  kings,  but  so  mutilated  that  it  can 
never  be  fully  deciphered. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  write  a  history  of  Kgypt  was  Manetho, 
an  Egyptian  priest  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadolphos, 
drc.  2&)  B.o.  Uis  history  was  written  in  Greek,  and  contained  a  list 
of  the  kings  who  hud  reigned  in  Egypt  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
conauest  of  Alexander.  The  history  is  lost ;  but  the  lists  are  preserved 
in  the  Chronology  of  (leorge  Synkellos,  a  l)y/iintine  monk  who  lived 
at  the  lioginning  of  tlio  9tli  ctentury.  He  hofl  oolliusLcd  thoin,  not  from 
the  original  work,  which  hiid  long  lieon  htst,  hut  from  (utpioH  niiule 
by  Julius  African  us  in  the  8rd  century,  and  hJusebius  in  the  4th.  To 
what  extent  credence  can  be  given  to  these  lists,  which,  supposins 
them  oriflinally  correct,  had  probablv  been  altered  and  maninulated 
by  the  Christian  writers  above  mentioned,  is  a  point  much  disputed 
by  modern  lOgyptologists.  Many  are  now  disposed  to  consider  that 
recent  discoveries  have  rather  confirmed  their  title  to  lie  looked  upon 
us,  to  a  certiiin  extent,  trustworthy  guides. 

What  tho  chuMic  historians  have  to  say  about  Kgypt  may  In)  read 
in  the  2nd  lxK>k  of  Herodotus,  the  Ist  book  of  Diodorus,  tho  17th  book 
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of  Strabo,  and  fcho  troatim  *  do  iRido  ot  Onf  ride '  of  Plntaroh.    Their 
iiccoiuito  Are,  however,  nt  the  Ixxit  neooiid-hand  trfMliMoim,  which  have 
'Korvod  rather  to  coiifuRe  and  falRifv  the  hiHtory  of  I'igypt,  and  to  mix 
up  Mnth  it  a  number  of  taloB  and  fables. 

The  only  eertain  sources  of  Egyptian  historv  are  the  monuments, 
which  are  now  rapidly  yielding  up  the  wealth  of  their  written  records 
to  the  scholars  of  England,  France,  and  Germany  who  have  made 
Kgyptology  tlioir  npooial  study. 

2.  General  BketclL 

Kgyptian  history  consists  of  a  series  of  cvoles.  From  the  beginning 
until  now  we  have  a  constant  repetition  of  the  same  class  of  events. 
The  cvcle  commences  with  a  native  monarchy,  ruling  despotically  but 
peacefully;  wealth  and  power,  perhaps  attack  from  without,  lead  to 
foreign  wars ;  a  strange  race,  encouraged  by  internal  discord,  conquers 
the  country,  and  a  long  period  of  decadence  ensues.  Then  comes  a 
revival,  which  lasts  i>erhaps  during  the  reign  of  only  one  family, 
perhaps  for  three  or  four ;  followed  by  foreign  wars,  conquest,  dooliuo, 
and  subjection  as  before.  During  these  periods  of  misfortune  the  arts 
have  been  neglected,  history  has  remained  unwritten,  and  it  is  often 
impossible  even  to  approximate  to  the  time  which  elapsed  before  the 
next  revival  took  place. 

The  successive  cycles  of  Egyptian  history  were  as  follows:  (1) 
The  "  prehistoric  *'  period,  before  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy. 


(2)  The  Old  Kingdom,  i.e.  the  first  monarchy  down  to  the  end  of  the 
VI.  Dynasty.  (8j  A  revival  under  the  later  kings  of  the  XI.  Dynasty, 
and  under  the  All.,  seems  to  have  ended  with  the  first  kings  of  the 
XIII.  (4)  A  second  revival  under  Aahmes,  about  tlio  year  1700  B.C., 
lasted  during  the  rnigns  of  the  XYHT.  and  two  following  dvnantios, 
and  was  followed,  alxuit  lUfX)  n.o.,  t>y  a  long  succoHsion  of  fornii(n 
invasions,  enlminating  in  the  conquest  by  tlie  rorsians.  (5)  The 
prosperous  reigns  of  the  early  Ptolemies  (822-tr>5  n.c.)  brought  wealth 
liaok  to  Egypt;  but  after  aljont  160  years  tlie  power  of  the  dynasty 
declined,  and  in  80  B.o.  Egypt  became  a  Boman  province.  (G)  A  period 
of  eomiMbrative  prosperity  returned  under  the  Roman  emperors  from 
Nero  (54  i.D.)  to  Theodosius  (870  a.d.),  after  which  misgovemment 
reduced  the  country  once  more  to  insignificance.  (7)  The  early 
Mohammedan  conquerors  brought  in  a  flourishing  state,  and,  in  spite 
of  constant  contests  for  power  among  the  rulers,  Egypt  became  once 
more  a  centre  of  the  arts  and  soieneos.  This  era  closed  with  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Turks  (a.i>.  1617),  sinco  which  time 
Egypt  has  been  a  Turkish  Pashalik.  Molianmied  Ali,  who  was 
appointed  Pasha  in  1806,  after  the  temporary  occupation  by  the 
Ifrench,  re-established  the  independence  of  Egypt  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  and  his  descendant  Ismail  thought  he  had  re-established  her 
prosperity  when  he  made  her  one  of  the  **  European  family  "  of  states. 
But  cycle  (8)  did  not  really  begin  till  the  final  consummation  and 
establishment  of  British  control,  which  now  assures  a  period  of  progress 
and  well-being  to  Egypt  which  can  never  have  Imsou  equalled  in  the 
days  of  the  most  powerful  I'haraohs,  and  will  last  as  long  as  the  British 
power  endures. 

First  Period :  Prehistoric— Egypt  appears  to  have  been  inhabited 
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during  the  Palsaolithio  period.  Large  numbers  of  flint  implements  of 
this  age,  similar  to  tlio  Drift  implements  of  Northern  £urope,  have 
boon  found  on  iho  desert  surface  in  the  Tliebaid,  in  the  W&di  osh-Shdlch 
oast  of  Mugliuglia,  on  tlio  Hkhis  of  iho  Fuyyuni,  and  in  othor  places. 
General  Pitb>Iiivoi*s  has  also  noted  palaiolilhic  flints  from  a  gravel 
deposit  near  Kurna.  The  users  of  those  flints  probably  lived  on  the 
hill-slopes  when  the  Nile  valley  was  a  morass,  and  gradually  descended 
to  the  lower  levels  (soo  p.  [6t5]). 

During  the  Ncolilliic  ago  wo  ihid  Kgypt  inhabilod  by  a  comparatively 
numerous  population,  who  have  loft  indubitable  IriM'^csof  tboir  presence 
in  thoir  burying-gmundri  at  NakiVda  and  TuVh  in  l\n)  'riiuUiid,  Nog*  od- 
Dor,  opiumiLo  <lirga,  Kawdniil,  (IuInjIcii,  luid  oilier  pbu.:os.  The  gravtss 
are  usually  inoro  suooped-oui  bolus  in  the  doHori  surftico  near  the 
cultivation.  'L'bo  bodies  wore  buried  in  a  cramped  position,  the  knees 
up  to  iho  chin.  With  the  do4id  were  buried  pottery,  flint  knives,  and 
other  objo<''tH.  The  pottery  is  of  cliaractoriHtic  forms ;  colours  block 
and  red,  rod  designs  on  buff,  &u.  The  designs  are  usually  of  small  Nile 
boats  with  baimors,  men  and  women,  ostriches,  i&,c.  TIicko  people  bore 
the  same  relatitin  t4)  the  luiciont  Kgyptians  that  the  ancient  iiritons  do 
to  us.  At  an  unknown  poricnl  Kgypt  seems  to  havo  been  invaded  by 
another  race  of  pmio-Buniitic  alVniiiios,  probably  coming  from  Arabia, 
who  possibly  brought  with  them  a  bronze  ago  culture  derived  from 
that  of  the  Snmonans  of  Babylonia.  These  people  mixing  with  the 
native  lOgy^iiiaiis,  probably  an  autochthonous  Nilotic  race,  constiiuttHl 
the  Kgyptian  people  of  history,  and  probably  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  ancient  Kgyptian  state.  The  hieroglvphie  writing  was  perhaps 
introduced  by  them,  though  this  is  doubtful.  The  Kgyptian  sun- 
worship  (IIh)  and  sky- worship  (Horus)  wore  possibly  brought  in  by  them 
also.  The  animal  cults  and  the  veneration  for  the  dead  are  probably 
indigenous. 

Second  Period :  the  Early  Monarchy.— The  ancient  political 
division  of  Kgypt  into  Nomes,  each  known  by  the  name  of  a  saored 
animal,  was  proluibly  of  indigenous  origin.  The  higher  organisation 
of  the  kingdom  does  not  seem  to  have  boon  evolved  until  after  the 
conquest  of  ICgypt  by  the  intruding  race  from  the  lOosi.  Originally  there 
were  certainly  two  kingdoms  of  the  North  and  tbe  iSoutli,  with  tboir 
seats  at  Bute  (Tell  Kera*in)aud  liierakonpolis  (Kom  el- Ahmar,  opposite 
Kl-Kab)  resneotively.  The  union  of  these  two  kingdoms  is  tradition- 
ally assigned  to  a  king  named  Mcna.  His  name  occurs  at  the  head  of 
the  lists  of  kings  which  have  l)oon  found  in  vurious  plocos  (Abydos, 
Karnak,  Turin  papyrus,  &c.)  He  is  l)elievod  to  have  sprung  front  an 
ancient  line  of  local  monarchs  seatod  at  This  or  Thinis,  a  town  adjoin- 
ing AbvdoH,  tliti  |)lae«i  of  iho  burial  of  ilm  mytbicul  Dsirin.  According 
til  triuliiion  sovoii  kings  of  ilio  siuno  dyniiniy  followtMl  liini  (>n  Ibo 
tlirone  of  Monipbis,  a  city  near  the  S.  point  of  tlin  lH)lta,  which  he 
founded.  The  fourth,  Uenephes  or  Ata,  is  said  to  have  been  the  flrst 
to  build  pyramids.  The  II.  Dynasty  consisted  traditionally  of  nine 
kings.  The  second,  Ka-Kau,  is  said  to  have  api)ointed  the  worship  of 
the  bull  Apis  at  Memphis,  the  bull  Mnevis  at  Ileliopolis,  and  the  goat 
Mendes.  So  far  tradition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mena  is  probably  a 
combination  of  two  or  three  kings  whose  names  are  known  to  us 
from  couteinpomry  monuments,  found  in  the  excavations  made  of  late 
years  in  the  burying-places  of  the  early  kings  at  Abydos  and  Na^ada. 
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The  primeval  monarohs  Ahn,  Narmer,  and  "the  Scorpion/*  are  all 
throe  prohably  the  originaiR  of  the  legendary  Monn,  who  \n  Maid  to 
have  fouiidofl  Moiuphift.    Thoy  prolmblv  war  rod  against  tho  Nortli, 
and  for  iho  Unit  time  established  the  Southern  power  there.    Thus 
they  unified  Egypt  for  the  first  time.     Neither  Ata  nor  Ka-Kan  are 
Icnown  to  us  as  such  from  the  oou temporary  monuments,  but  other 
kings  whose  names  figure  in  legend,  but  wore  not  considered  worthv  of 
muoh  notice  otherwise,  arc  known,  such  as  Komti   ]>on  (Manetho*s 
Uutphnin)  and  Morpolm  {Mnhtp  of  tlio  ItKtH,  Man.  Mirbi»)t  pofwibly 
tho  first  ronowiKHl  nioiiivrcJi  uf  all  l'<gypt.    One  of  tlio  ItstA  Ijogins 
wilh  him  and  not  with  Mona.    A  king  unltnown  to  fame  till  tlio  rooont 
discoveries,  but  apparently  a  groat  warrior,  was  JChnsokliom  ("  l*owor 
aupoars  ")  who  rocouquorod  tho  North  and  changed  his  name  to  Khlbio- 
kuemui  ("  Two  Powers  appear  '*).    Somorkhat  left  a  monument  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  as  also  did  Tjescr  of  the  UI.  Dynasty,  in  whose 
reign  a  seven  years'  famine  took  place.    Send  and  Perabsen  of  the 
II.  are  mentioned  on  a  IV.  Dynasty  monument,  of  which  portions 
nro  proscrvod  in  the  Anlnnoloan,  Dritinh,  and  Cairo  Munoums.    Tho 
Oxford  fragiuont  was  ono  of  tho  first  Egyptian  antiquitios  brought  to 
England,  having  boon  acquired  in  the  17th  century.    With  Sneferu, 
last  king  of  the  III.  Dynasty,  the  traditions  of  the  lists  for  the  first 
time  square  with  the  true  history  of  the  royal  succession  as  disclosed 
by  the  eontemporary  monuments.  The  pyramid  of  M6d{mi  is  his  burial- 
plaoe.  The  tombs  at  MddiUn,  contemporary  with  his  reign,  have  yielded 
some  of  the  finest  statues  of  the  Cairo  Museum,  notably  those  of 
Ra^etep  and  his  wife  Neferet.    The  pyramid  builders  of  Qlsa  were 
Khufu  (Cheops),  Khaf-Ra  (Khephren),  and  Men-kau-lla  (Mykerinoe),  of 
the  IV.  Dynasty.    Khufu,-  tho  builaer  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  is  also 
mentioned  at  Sinai,    llie  Cairo  Museum  oontains  statues  of  Khaf-Ra 
and  Men-kau-lla,  some  of  which  were  found  in  tho  so-called  granite 
temple,  near   tlio   Sphinx,  a  work  of   tho   XII.  Dvnnsty.     The  V. 
Dynas^  was  probably  of  Heliopolitan  origin.    At  Smai,  in  the  WAdl 
Maghftra,   there    are  records  of   Sahu-Jla,  tho  second  king  of   the 
dynasty,  and  of  soveral  of  his  snccessors,  who  conquered  the  natives 
'  and    sent   commissioners   to    look  after  the  mines   of   copper   and 
malachite.    Thi,  whoso  tomb  at  Balf  k&ra  is  well  known,  lived  under  the 
lator  kings  of  the  dynasty,  and  the  last  Pharaoh,  Unas,  was  buried  in 
the  pyramid  north-wost  of  tho  village  of  SakkiVra,  wliich  was  opened  by 
Professor  Masporo  in  1R81.     Tho  pyramiifs*  of  tho  kings  of  tho  VI. 
Dynasty,  opened  by  Professor  MaKporo  at  tho  same  time,  aro  in  t)ie 
immediate  vicinitv ;  that  of  Tota,  the  first  king  of  tliu  dynasty,  oast  of 
the  pyramid  of  Tinas,  and  those  of  Popi  I.  (Mori-Tla),  Popi  II.  (Nefor- 
ka-Ua),  and  Mor-n-lla  (Molit-nm-saf  1 1.),  to  tito  south  of  it.   Momtmonts 
of  tliis  ago  aro  to  Im  found  in  all  parts  of  Kgypt,  as  far  Hrnitli  as  Aswlin, 
and  wo  licar  of  distant  oxpoditions  lN)ing  sont  to  nxploro  tho  regions  of 
the  Sudan.    Una,  one  of  tlio  great  oflicials  of  Pepi  1.,  has  described  in 
a  ateldf  now  at  Qisa,  the  war  carried  on  against  the  Asiatics  east  of 
ligvpt  by  means  of  negro  troops  levied  between  the  two  Cataracts,  as 
wSA  as  the  transport  of  a  granite  sarcophagus  and  other  stone  for  the 
pyramid  of  the  king. 

The  end  of  the  VI.  Dynasty  marks  also  the  end  of  the  Old 
Empire,  It  was  followed  by  a  period  of  deoline.  Tho  authority  of  the 
Pharaohs  was  usurped  by  a  feudal  aristocracy  who  absorbed  tho  landed 
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property  aa  well  aa  the  civil  and  military  power  of  the  coantrv.  They 
owned  a  nominal  obedience  to  the  Itings  of  the  Vn.  and  following 
Dynasties,  but  in  their  own  diatrictu  iictod  liko  indopoudont  nrinccK. 
A  few  names  only  have  been  preserved  of  the  VII.  and  VI 11. 
and  IX.  Dynasties,  and  we  may  gather  from  a  fragment  of  the 
Turin  papyrus  that  most  of  the  reigns  were  short.  When  at 
length  the  old  line  of  Memphito  kings  was  destroyed  by  their  rebellious 
vassals,  a  now  dynasty,  the  IX.,  was  founded  by  the  feudal  prince 
of  Heralcleopolis,  the  modem  A^^nasyet  ol-Medtna.  This  was  Kheti  I. 
Mer-ab-Ra,  the  Akhthoes  of  Manetho,  whose  name  has  been  found 
at  the  Cataract,  and  who  is  said  in  a  papyrus  to  have  carried  on 
war  with  the  desort-trilies  oast  of  Kgypt.  Tho  X.  Dynasty  was  also 
11  oraklooi)oU to,  and  some  of  tho  tombs  at  AsyAt  l)olong  to  tho  princos 
who  lived  under  it.  In  one  of  them  (that  of*  Tef-ab)  an  inscription 
describes  the  victory  gained  by  the  Vharaoh  over  the  rebellious  iiomes 
of  the  south,  who  liatl  combined  against  liini  from  l«Uepliiintin6  to  Kau. 
In  another  tomb  (that  of  Kheti  11.,  tho  son  of  'J*ef-ab)  we  are  told  that 
the  king  Mcri-ka-lia,  after  being  driven  from  his  capital  byjan  insurrec- 
tion, was  restored  to  it  by  tho  feudal  lord  of  AsyAt.  Meanwhile  the 
power  of  tho  princes  of  Thebes  and  Uermonthis  had  been  steadily 
rising,  and  one  of  them,  Mentu-hetop  I.,  finally  overthrew  the  Herak- 
leopolite  Dynasty,  and  established  the  XI.  Dynasty,  with  his  capital 
at  Thebes. 

Third  Period :  the  Middle  Empire. — Under  the  Antefs  and 
Meutu-hetops  of  the  XI.  Dynasty  the  power  of  Kgypt  revived  and 
the  '*  Middle  Empire  "  commenced.  Their  names  are  found  as  far 
south  as  W&di  Haifa,  as  well  as  at  the  mines  of  IVamam&t.  The 
greatest  of  them,  Mentu-hetep  Neb-hapet-Ba,  erected  at  Thebes  the  only 
temple  of  the  Middle  Empire  which  still  exists,  his  funerary  chapel  at 
D6r  el-BAhari.  excavated  by  Naville  and  Hall  in  1903-6.  The  last  of 
them,  Se-&nkh-ka-Ra,  sent  an  exploring  expedition  to  Punt  on  the 
Somali  coast.  Thebes  now  became  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  its  local 
god,  Amen,  was  raised  to  the  head  of  the  Pantheon  and  identified 
with  Ha,  the  Sun-god  of  Heliopolis.'  Tho  XII.  Dynasty,  which  l)ogan 
with  Anien-eni-hat  1.,  was  one  of  the  most  i>owerful  and  vigorous  that 
over  ruled  over  Egypt.  Tho  power  of  the  local  aristocracy  was  broken, 
and  the  great  feudal  princos  beoame  court  ofKcials.  The  authority  of 
the  Pharaoh  was  restored  in  roality  as  well  as  in  name.  Large  temples 
were  erected ;  tho  gold  mines  were  worked  in  the  eastern  desert,  and 
tho  cop[)or  and  nuUiuiliito  niinos  in  Sinai,  while  the  lOgyptian  frontier 
was  advanced  lx)yond  the  Hucond  Cataract,  where  twin  fortresses  were 
constructed  (by  SenuHort  or  Usertsen  III.)  at  Sunuiu  and  Kumnia  to 
protect  the  piutsiigo  of  boats.  SoiniHDrt  or  UHorlson  I.,  tho  sinmmkI  king 
of  the  dynasty,  restored  tho  Tumble  of  lla  at  lluliopolis,  and  erected 
there  the  two  obelisks,  one  of  which  still  remains.  Amen-em-h&t  III. 
created  the  FayyAm  by  damming  back  the  waters  of  the  lake  and 
forming  a  great  reservoir  for  the  surplus  water  of  the  Nile,  whieh  was 
afterwards  let  out  so  as  to  irrigate  central  and  northern  Egypt.  It 
was  in  his  reign  also  that  observations  were  recorded  of  the  height  of 
the  Nile  at  Semna,  south  of  the  Second  Cataract.  The  Labyrinth  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  his  buildings,  and  his  brick  pyramid  stood 
dose  to  it  at  tho  modern  Haw&ra.  Tho  god  of  tho  Fay y Am  was 
tho  crocodile-headed  Sebek,  whose  name  enters  into  those  of  several 
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of  tho  kings  of  the  XIII.  DynasU.  Under  the  earlier  monarohs  of 
the  latter  dynasty  tho  power  of  Egypt  continued  undiminished,  but 
the  number  of  kmgs  belonging  to  it  enumerated  in  Uie  Turin  papyrus 
(more  than  160),  and  the  short  reigns  of  many  of  them,  show  that,  as 
time  went  on,  internal  dissensions  must  have  arisen  and  the  royal 
house  have  fallen  into  decay.  Of  the  XIV.  Dynasty  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  it  was  said  to  have  come  from  Xois  (now  SakhA) 
hi  the  Delta,  and  that  its  last  Pharaoh,  Timieos,  wan  conquered  by  the 
HyksoR,  or  KliopbonlH,  from  Asia.  At  first  wo  arc  told  1)y  Manetho  tho 
invadon  dovaatatoil  tho  m>unti-y,  dOHtroying  tho  nitioH  and  tnmnlos,  and 
slaying  tho  ptipulation,  but  after  a  time  they  paKWHl  undor  tlio  influ- 
ence of  Rgvptian  culture,  and  the  XV.,  XVI.,  and  XVII.  Dynasties 
consistod  of  Hyksos  Vharaohs.  Tho  capital,  which  \n  said  to  have  boon 
at  first  Memphis,  was  niovod  to  Zoan  (Tan is)  and  Avaris  on  the  Asiatic 
frontier,  and  the  Hyksos  chieftain  became  an  Egyptian  Pharaoh.  It 
was  in  the  reign  of  one  of  them  (Apeni  I.  A&-user-Ra)  that  the  great 
mathematical  papyrus  was  written,  and  part  of  tho  statue  of  another 
(Khian  So-usor-on  Ila)  has  Iwoii  found  by  T>r.  Navillo  at  Hulmstis. 
This  Khian  appears  to  have  boen  a  i)owerful  sovereign.  His  name 
appoars  on  a  small  lion  from  Bagdad  (no  doubb  originally  from 
^bprlon),  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  on  tho  lid  of  an  alabaster 
stibium-pot  of  Egyptian  manufacture,  found  in  the  excavations  of  tho 
Mycenaan  palace  at  Knossos  In  Orete.  This  fact,  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  circumstance  that  a  statuette  of  a  private  person  of  the 
Hyksos  period  has  also  been  found  at  Knossos,  seems  to  show  that 
connection  between  Egypt  and  Crete  already  existed  during  the  Hvksos 
period  at  least  two  hundred  years  before  the  already  known  connection  in 
the  reigns  of  Hatshepsu  and  Thothmes  III.  The  Eigyptians  rose  at  last 
against  their  conquerors  under  the  leadership  of  the  hereditary  prince 
of  Thebes,  Se-kenon-Ba  Taa  I. — according  to  tho  Sallier  papyrus,  in 
consequence  of*  his  susorain,  tho  Hyksos  Pharaoh  Apopi  II.  Aa-kenen- 
Ba  insisting  on  his  worsliiuptng  tho  HyksoH  god  Snlokh.  Tli'e  war 
lasted  for  five  gonomtiouM,  itio  Tliolian  pHiioos  tuking  the  liMo  of  king 
and  fomihtg  a  rival  XVII.  Dynasty  to  the  HyksoH  Dynasty  in  the 
north,  and  it  ended  in  the  coinploto  oxuulsion  of  tlio  foroiffiiers  and  the 
rise  of  tho  XVIII.  Dynasty  under  Aahmes  1.,  with  tlio  capital  at 
Thebes.  With  the  riso  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty  begins  the  period  of 
the  New  Empire. 

Fourth  Period :  the  New  Empire.— Aahmos  I.,  or  Amosis 
(B.C.  IGOO),  was  tho  son  of  Ka-mos,  tho  last  king  of  tho  Thoban 
aVII.  Dynasty,  and  Aah-hetop,  the  quoem  whoso  jowols  form  so 
roraarkable  a  feature  of  tho  Oairo  Museum.  Tho  kings  of  tho  XV  [II. 
Dvnasty  carried  the  war  into  Asia,  and  founded  an  Egyptian  Empire, 
which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  in  the  north  to  Geoel  Barkal  in 
the  Sudan.  Treasure  and  captives  flowed  into  Egypt  from  conquered 
countries,  the  gold  mines  in  the  desort  were  actively  worked,  and  trade 
was  carried  on  by  sea  with  distant  lands.  Tomples  and  other  public 
monuments  were  erected  out  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  art  and  litera- 
ture were  diligently  cultivated.  Some  of  tho  6noRt  monuments  that 
will  lio  visitod  by  tlio  travollcr  wore  tho  work  of  the  moiiarolis  o[  tlio 
XVIII.  Dynasty ;  Ddr  el-B&liari,  the  Tompio  of  llatsbopBU,  whoso 
obelisk  in  the  Temple  of  Kamak  to  her  **  Father  Amen"  is  the  highest 
now  existing ;  certain  of  the  quarries  at  Silsilis,  and  numerous  tombs 
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Id  the  Theban  mountain;  a  portion  of  tho  Temple  of  Karnak;  the 
ooloeaal  fignroa  of  Amen-hotop  TIT.  in  tho  plam  of  Tholx»;  and 
innumoralilo  statuoa,  and  othor  woi*I<h  of  art.  Ifor  chiof  niomimont 
JM  tlio  boaiitifiil  tuiiiplo  dedicated  in  honour  of  Anion  and  tho  docooHOil 
ThothmoH  I.  at  D6r  ol-B&liari.  The  i)oouliar  plan  of  this  temple,  with 
its  terraces,  coionnades,  and  ramps,  was  partly  imitated  from  that  of 
the  smaller  and  older  temple  of  Mentu-hetop  III.,  already  referred  to, 
by  its  side.  Her  reign  was  peaceful,  and  was  marked  by  the  great 
expedition  to  Punt  (Somaliland)  dopict4)d  on  thu  walls  of  the  temple. 
Thothmos  111.,  who  reigned  lietwocn  155()  and  15(X)  n.c,  was  tho 
younger  brother  of  Thothmos  II.  and  Hatshepsu  by  an  inferior  wife  of 
Thothmcs  I.,  named  Isis.  After  u  long  period  of  tutelage  he  ascended 
the  throne  and  immediately  resumed  the  work  of  northern  conquest 
which  his  father  had  initiated,  ravaging  and  subduing  the  whole  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  to  the  Kupiirates.  Henceforth,  for  over  300 
years.  Western  Asia  remained  more  or  less  midor  l«lgyptian  domination. 
Thothmes  III.  was  fond  of  natural  history,  and  on  the  ruined  walls  of 
his  temple  at  Karnak  are  depicted  the  plants  and  animals  from  foreign 
lands  with  which  he  stocked  his  botanical  and  zoological  gardens  at 
Thebes.  Two  of  the  successors  of  Thothmes  III.  (Thothmes  IV.  and 
Amen-hotop  HI.)  intormurricd  with  the  royal  family  of  Mitanni,  tho 
Aram-Naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia  of  Scripture,  and  so  introduced  an 
Asiatic  strain  into  the  blood  of  the  IMiaraolis.  Under  Amen-hotop  HI. 
the  Egyptian  Kmpiro  rtuw.hod  its  groaUint  extent,  including  putt  of 
Mesopotamia  {Naharain^  *'tlie  two  rivers'*).  The  cuneiform  lablulH 
found  at  Tell  el-Amarna  (described  below),  containing  the  diplomatic 
eorreapondenoe  of  the  time,  show  that  this  Asiatic  dominion  was 
governed  partly  by  native  rulers  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Egypt, 
partly  by  actual  Egyptian  officials ;  royal  commissioners  were  also  sent 
from  Egypt  from  time  to  time  on  circuit  to  examine  and  report  on 
matters  at  issue.  The  son  and  successor  of  Amen-hetep  III.  was  **  the 
heretic  king  "  Amun-hetep  IV.,  who,  under  tho  influence  of  his  mother 
Tii,  endeavoured  to  substitute  a  monotheism,  under  the  form  of  the 
worship  of  tho  nnhw  disk,  for  Lho  ollirial  religion  of  higypt.  Thn  v.\\\i 
and  very  name  of  Amen  wore  proscrilKMl,  the  luuno  lioing  eromul  from 
tho  monuments  wherever  it  occurred,  and  the  king  changed  his  own 
name  from  Amen-hetep  to  Akhu-n-Aten  or  Khu-n-Aten,  'Hhe  glory  of  the 
solar  disk."  In  the  struggle  which  ensued  between  the  Pharaoh  and  the 
powerful  hierarchy  of  Thebes,  Khu-n-Aten  found  himself  obliged  to  leave 
the  capital  of  his  fathers  and  build  a  new  one  further  north,  called 
Akhut-Aten,  the  site  of  which  is  now  the  tract  known  as  Tell  el-Amarna, 
occupied  by  the  villages  of  et-Tell  Beni-Amr&n  and  Hagg  Kandfl. 
Here  he  surrounded  himself  with  llie  odlicrentH  of  tho  new  ciood,  and 
erected  in  it  a  temple  to  tho  solar  disk,  as  woll  im  a  paliuxj  for  hiniHolf, 
adorned  with  painting,  sculpture,  gold,  bronsio,  and  inlaid  work  in 
precious  stones.  Along  with  the  religious  reform  had  gone  a  reform 
m  art ;  the  old  hieratic  canon  of  Egyptian  art  was  al»andoued  and  a 
striving  for  realism  took  ifcs  place.  Adjoining  the  palace  wtui  **  tho 
house  .of  rolls,"  or  rocord-onice,  whore  the  cuneiform  tablets  wore 
di.scovered  which  have  thrown  so  nuidi  light  on  the  history  of  K(;.vpt 
and  Canaan  in  tho  century  Imforo  the  ICxo<lnH.  They  consist  for  the 
most  part  of  letters  and  despatclioH  from  Llie  kings  of  Jiabylonia, 
Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Gappadocia,'and  northern  Syria,  as  well  lUi  the 
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Effypiiau  govornors  and  vwmX  kings  in  Canaan  and  Syria.  Tlioy  aro 
all  written  in  tlio  cnnoifonn  ncript  of  ])al>v1nnia,  and  witii  ono  or  two 
exooptions  in  the  Babylonian  langaoge,  whioh  w  thuH  Hliown  to  liavo 
been  at  the  time  the  common  language  of  diplomacy  and  education 
throughout  Western  Asia.*  The  tomb  of  Khu-n-Aton  was  discovered 
in  1891. 

The  death  of  the  i^ing  was  followed  by  civil  and  religious  war  and 
tho  loss  of  the  empire  in  Asia.  The  citv  of  Akhut-Aton  was  destroyed, 
not  to  Ix)  inhabiUKl  agivin  ;  tho  horotical  monothoiKm,  which  had  never 
attained  any  influence  outside  tho  royal  court,  was  disused,  and  the 
worsliip  of  Amon  was  rostorod.  The  stonoA  of  KIni-n-Aton's  temple 
to  tho  solar  disk  wcro  even  carried  off  by  Hor-om-hol>  (tho  Armais  of 
Manetho),  and  used  in  the  temple  of  the  victorious  Amen  at  Karuak. 
Uor-em-neb  was  followed  by  Ramses  I.,  the  founder  of  the  XIX. 
Dynasty.  His  son,  Set!  I.,  and  grandson,  Ramses  II.  (about  1880- 
ISITO  B.C.),  restored  the  Egyptian  authority  in  Canaan,  but  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kadosh  on  the  Orontes  by  the  Hittites  prevented  his  advance 
fiirtlior  nortli.  A  long  war  with  tho  Tlittitos,  ni  which  nnithor  side 
gained  any  decided  advantage,  was  closed  in  the  Stst  year  of  liiunsos  U. 
by  a  treaty  of  alliance,  defensive  and  offensive,  a  copy  of  which  is 
eugrave<l  on  the  walls  of  Karnak.  Here  we  may  road  the  poem  of 
the  court  poet  Pentaur,  who  has  made  a  personal  deed  of  prowess, 
performed  oy  Ramses  II.  at  Kadesh,  the  subject  of  an  epio.  Set!  I. 
was  the  founder  of  the  Temple  of  lyfkma  as  well  as  of  that  at 
Abydos.  Ramses  II.,  who  reigned  G7  years,  was  the  Osyniandyas 
of  tho  Greeks,  and  tho  greatest  builder  known  in  1*igypt.  The 
Ramosseum,  the  groat  Ilall  of  Columns  at  Karnak,  and  tho  marvellous 
Temple  of  AbA-Simbol,  are  the  most  famous  of  his  constructions. 
Much  of  his  work,  however,  is  poor,  soliditv  and  finish  being  sacriflced 
to  haste  and  grandiose  effect.  Dr.  Navit1o*s  oxoavations  at  Toll  o1- 
Maskhuta  have  shown  that  ho  was  the  builder  of  l*a-Tuni,  the  Biblical 
Pithom,  thus  proving  that  Egvptologists  had  reason  to  make  him  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Oppression.  The  Exodus  may  have  taken  place  under 
ono  of  his  innnodialo  suct^ossors,  Mer-on-ptali,  Hoti  II.,  or  Ko-Ptah. 
In  the  reign  of  Mer-en-ptah  Egypt  was  attacked,  lx>th  by  sea  and  land, 
by  northern  and  Libyan  tribM,  some  of  whom  had  oome  from  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Greek  seas,  and  were  what  are  known  as 
"  Mycena>ans."  The  invaders  were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  and 
Egjjrpt  was  saved.  The  XIX.  Dynasty  fell  in  the  midst  of  civil  and 
religious  war.  Peace  was  restored  by  Set-nekht,  the  founder  of  the 
XX.  Dynasty,  whose  son,  Ramses  III.,  was  the  last  of  the  native 
conquering  Pharaohs.  Another  great  invasion  of  Libyan  and  northern 
hordes,  among  whom  figured  the  Philistines,  then  probably  in  course 
of  their  migration  from  Crete  to  l^alostino,  was  Huocossfully  repulsed 
by  him,  and  tho  record  of  his  victory  was  inscrilx)d  on  tho  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Modlnet  llabA,  whioh  he  built  in  gratitude  to  his  gods. 
Hero,  too,  we  leani  that  he  made  a  campaign  into  Svria  as  well  as 
one  into  what  was  subsequently  the  territory  of  Jndan,  the  name  of 
Shalom  or  JcruRalom  occurring  among  his  oonqnosts.  But  the 
«taiitpaigiis  wfirn  nioroty  riiiilM,  and  tho  iM'.f.ii|»fillrin  fif  Mii'/.ti  and  other 
ritiiM  in  HfUithnrn  l*alr*Htino  hy  tho  I'nIisU,  or  IMiiliMtinoH,  hhicke<l  tho 
way  to  tlio  fiitiiro  march  of  an  l<!f(yptiaii  army.  It^roin  tho  Harris 
[nvpyruH  we  gather  tliat  tho  woallh  of  tho  Pharaoii  mtmt  havo  Ixsen 
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very  great,  whioh  will  explain  why,  under  the  name  of  Rhampeinitos, 
ho  waH  made  tho  horo  of  tlio  faniouH  folk-talu  rocountod  by  Horodotos. 
Tho  niiiioH  uf  lliu  oiiHUirii  duHort  and  of  Sinai  wtu-o  Htill  workod,  an  woll 
an  olliurii  in  Arabia.  With  Ibu  doalb  uf  ICaiuwM  Hi.  Egypt  liogaa  to 
dooliao.  UiB  sucooBBorii  all  bore  the  same  tiamu,  but  their  power  was 
gradually  supplanted  by  the  High-priests  of  Amen.  The  last  of  them 
(BamsoB  XII.)  was  sucoeeded  by  Nes-Bindidi,  or  Smendos,  the  founder 
of  tho  XXI.  Dyuasty.  Tho  kings  of  this  dynasty  roignod  in  tho  nortli 
with  thuir  capital  al  Tanis  (Zoan),  and  tho  Uigh-prioHtu  of  Amon 
soon  Ixjcainu  nniutioaUy  iudopondont  in  Upper  lijgypt.  Kl-Iltba  was 
fortiAod  by  tiio  latter  against  an  attack  from  the  north,  GoboK^n 
against  an  attiu:k  from  tlio  south.  U  was  whilu  tliuy  woi*e  all-powurfnl 
at  TIioIkm  that  tliu  niummios  of  tho  earlier  kings  of  Egypt  wore 
hidden  in  tho  pit  at  D6r  el-Uahari.  The  dynasty  was  overthrown  by 
Shaahank:  I.,  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  who  was  tho  commander  of  the 
Libyan  mercenaries.  He  founded  the  XXII.  Dynasty,  and  flxod  his 
capital  at  Buljastis.  The  list  of  places  captured  by  him  in  Judah  and 
Israel  is  engraved  at  Kamak.  One  of  his  successorti,  Osorkon  II., 
constructed  the  great  Festival  Hall  at  Bubastis,  discovered  by  Dr. 
Navillo,  and  is  sup^ioHod  to  bo  the  Zorah  of  the  Old  Tostamont. 
Under  the  XXill.  Dynasty  Egypt  fell  into  complete  decay.  The 
authority  of  the  Pl^araoh  became  nominal  only,  a  number  of  princes 
setting  themselves  up  throughout  the  oomitvy,  who  acted  like  inde- 
pendent kings.  The  Ethiopians  of  the  Sudan  now  began  to  invade 
Egypt.  First  came  Piankhi  while  Osorkon  III.,  tho  second  king  of  tho 
XXIII.  Dyuasty,  was  reigning  at  Bubastis.  Finally  the  Ethiopian 
Sabako  expelled  the  native  rulers,  founded  the  XXV.  Dynasty,  and 
united  all  Egypt  under  his  sway.  His  second  successor  was  Taharka, 
the  Tirhakah  of  Scripture.  He  was  defeated  by  Esar-haddon,  tho 
Assyrian  monarch,  and  driven  back  to  the  Sudan,  Egypt  being  divided 
by  the  Assyrians  into  twenty  satrapies.  More  tlian  once,  nowever, 
Taharka  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his  lost  sovereignty,  with  the  help 
of  tho  TlioUvn  priusts,  who  onoouragod  revolts  against  tho  Assyrian 
domination.  But  those  I'ovolts  merely  endod  in  disiistor  to  tho 
Egyptians,  and  eventually  TIioImm  was  taken  by  sttirni  by  the  general 
of  the  Assyrian  king,  Assur-lMiii-pal,  its  inhabitants  carried  into 
captivity,  and  its  ton4>los  buruud  and  domolishud  (n.c.  008).  Allusion 
is  uuule  to  this  destruction  of  Thebes,  or  No- Amon,  by  the  prophet 
Nahum  (iii.  8,  0).  The  Assyrians  were  eventually  expelled  by  Psam- 
motichus  I.,  the  satrap  of  SaXs,  who  took  advantage  of  a  groat  rebellion 
against  Assyrian  authority,  whioh  had  broken  out  in  Asia  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Viceroy  of  Babylonia,  and  who,  with  the  help  of 
Greek  and  Garian  mercenaries  sent  by  Gyges  of  Lydia,  established  the 
XXVI.  Dynasty  with  its  capital  at  Sais,  and  onoe  more  united  Egypt 
undor  one  strong  government.  During  the  anarchy  of  the  period  of 
the  '*  Dodekarohy,"  before  his  reign,  Milesian  colonists  had  settled  in 
the  Delta,  the  Bolbitine  branch  of  the  Nile.  These  settlers  were  after- 
wards moved  to  Naukratis,  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Delta,  where 
a  regular  Greek  city  was  founded  under  the  protection  of  the  Pliaraohs 
of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty,  whu  encouraged  Greek  trade.  Egypt  was 
now  opened  to  Greek  visitora  for  the  first  time  since  the  old  days 
of  tho  Myceniean  connection,  and  many  Greek  philosophers  and 
X>hysician8,  among  them  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  are  said  to  have  visited 
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tho  Nile-land  in  search  of  wisdom.  On  the  renascent  Qroek  art  of 
the  "  Archaic  '*  period  Egyptian  modols  certainly  oxorciffod  consider- 
able  influoiico,  and  tlio  Rc-ulptc>r  and  bronso-workor  Theodoron  of 
Samoa  was  said  to  have  visited  Egypt  and  have  derived  his  inspiration 
thence.  Egyptian  art  itself  underwent  a  revival  at  this  period,  the 
work  of  the  Old  Kingdom  being  taken  as  the  general  model ;  the  art 
of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty  is  thus  more  or  less  archaistic  in  style.  Of 
the  successors  of  Psammetichus  I.,  Kecho  aspired  to  renew  Egyptian 
domination  in  Western  Asia;  ho  invaded  Palestine  and  defeated 
Josiah  of  Judah  at  Mogiddo  in  COH  B.C.,  but  was  four  years  lator  himself 
defeated  by  tlio  l^aliyloiiian  Klug  NobuohadroxyAr  at  Oaroliomish. 
Aprios  (J(;laJUal)-Ilfi,  Hophra)  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  reassert 
Egyptian  authority  in  Palestine,  and  in  the  reign  of  his  usurping 
successor,  Amasis  (Aahmee  II.),  Oyprus  became  subject  to  Egypt. 
The  influence  of  the  art  of  Egypt  on  that  of  Oyprus  at  this  time  is 
very  evident.  Aroasls'  son,  Psammetichus  III.,  was  defeated  and  put 
to  death  by  Kambyses,  son  of  O'yrus,  who  made  Egypt  a  province  of 
tho  Persian  Empire. 

Fiflh  Period :  Persians  And  Greeks  (ii.c.  525  j)0).~.'|'lio  l^orslans 
are  reckoned  as  tho  XXVIl.  Dvnasty,  and  during  their  occupation 
attempts,  more  or  loss  succoBsfuI,  were  made  by  native  insurgents  to 
drive  them  out.  Aniyrtieos,  who  is  said  to  have  l)oon  a  scion  of  the 
ancient  royal  family,  made  the  host  stand,  and  is  rookoned  the  solo 
king  of  the  XX VIII.  Dynasty.  Tlicro  wore  sovoral  Novoroigiis  of  tho 
XXIX.  Dynasty ;  among  whom  wo  need  only  mention  Nopheritos  I., 
Achoris,  and  Nepheritee  II.,  all  of  whom  wore  for  a  time  independent. 
The  struggle  went  on  under  Nectanebo  I.  (Nekht-lier-hebet),  whose 
name  remains  on  the  magnificent  granite  shrine  of  the  temple  at 
Edfft.  In  his  time  Plato  visited  ESgypt  as  an  oil  merchant.  Two 
weak  kings  succooded  Nectanebo  I.,  and  form  tho  XXX.  Dvnasty; 
but  the  ovorwhelming  power  of  Alexander  the  Great  soon  anmhilated 
the  independence  of  Egypt,  and  it  fell  on  his  death  to  the  share  of  his 
general,  Ptolemy,  who,  putting  an  end  to  tlie  disorder  which  had 
prevailed  for  two  centuries,  was  hailed  as  the  founder  of  a  now  dynasty 
and  the  saviour  (sot^)  of  the  country.  Under  his  wise  administration 
Egypt  once  more  prospered.  The  new  city  of  Alexandria  was  his 
capital,  whore  the  body  of  the  great  Maoedonian  was  preserved  for 
ages,  and  under  him,  and  the  second  and  third  kings  of  his  family, 
learning  and  the  arte  flourished.  The  Ptolemies  conformed  in  public 
to  the  customs  and  religion  of  their  new  country;  they  built  new 
temples  and  restored  tho  old  sanctuaries.  Some  of  the  most  romarlr- 
ablo  of  the  gigantic  odineos  o(  tho  Plmraolis  worn  onni1nU>d  In  J)ondora, 
EdfA,  Ksiia,  and  Philre ;  while  tho  inner  slirines  of  Karnak  and  Luxor 
attest  their  devotion  to  the  Egyptian  gods.  Their  names,  translated 
but  awkwardly  into  tho  hieroglyphic  character,  occur  in  many  places, 
but  their  coins  are  Greek.  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelplios)  is  said  to  have 
employed*  a  priost  named  Manotho  of  Sebennytus  to  write  a  national 
History,  of  which  the  List  of  Kings  alone  has  been  preserved.  The 
schools  of  Alexandria  now  became  the  best  in  the  civilised  world,  and 
the  wisdom  which  so  largely  onfcers  Into  tho  tnaeliing  of  Mosos  and 
of  TMato  was  rather  llliiHtraiod  than  altogether  HUitorwHled.  Dlo<1orufl 
visitod  I'igypt  in  tho  reign  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  (AuleboH).  Family  strife 
eventually  reduced  the  j'tolomalo  kingdom  to  a  stato  of  dependence 
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on  Uio  goodwill  and  protoulion  oC  Uiu  llomaii  Sonaio  and  pooplo,  and 
in  Oiuoru'H  days  uxilud  PloIuiiiiuH  voyiigiMl  lo  llonio  lo  cajolu  or  brilx) 
llio  lutdoi'H  of  Uio  riipiililii:  U)  hii|i|h)I'I.  Uuiir  clainiH.  Muny  MniOH 
UiCot'o  llii)  obl;il>li:4linioiil  uf  IJiu  iM'iiiciiiiiU)  ul  lUiinu  il  won  inoiHnuMi  Ui 
abttorb  iii^ypb,  and  Cifsur  actually  took  (tuid  waii  liiuiHoH  besiogod  in) 
Alexandria,  but  it  wob  not  until  jubt  boforu  tbo  dawn  of  tho  Christian 
era  that  Augustus  put  tho  last  of  tho  family,  Otesarion,  the  son  of 
Cleopatra  and  Julius  Csosar,  to  doath,  and  annoxod  Egypt  to  the  Roman 
Empire. 

Sixth  Period :  Rome  (d.c.  3()-a.d.  040^.— Under  llomo  Kgypt  was 
for  a  time  well  governed  and  rich,  but  its  importancu  in  the  history  of 
oarly  Christianity  gives  it  an  interest  lieyond  that  derived  from  its 
actual  condition.  Though  the  names  of  the  Cuisars  occur  in  oartouohes, 
and  one  or  two  temples,  as  that  at  Esna  and  "  Pharaoh's  Bed  "  at 
FhilfiQ,  attest  their  care  for  the  old  religion,  it  rapidly  altered  its 
character  and  degenerated  among  the  people;  and  Hadrian,  who 
visited  Egypt  in  a.d.  122,  gave  it  a  blow  by  his  addition  of  Antinous  to 
the  number  of  the  Egyptian  gods.  Before  the  reign  of  Severus  edicts 
wore  noi^ossury  for  tho  repression  of  Christianity,  to  which  the  persecu- 
tion of  Dioolotiaii  only  luldod  strongLh.  Alexandria  became  a  nursery 
of  rival  sects;  and  to  their  /.cal  and  learning  the  modern  world  owes 
the  collection  and  preservation  of  the  lH)oks  of  tho  New  Testament. 
Zonobia,  Queen  of  Valniyra,  annexed  J^'gypt  to  her  short-lived  realm, 
▲.n.  270,  but  at  her  defeat  llonio  was  again  supreme.  Though  Con- 
stantino made  Christianity  the  established  religion  of  his  empire, 
heathenism,  especially  under  a  modified  Gnostic  form,  still  lingered  in 
Egypt  until  the  edict  of  Theodosius,  a.d.  879,  which  made  it  unlawful. 
Yet  proofs  exist  that  in  the  sacred  isle  of  Philuc  and  other  places  the 
altara  of  Osiris  and  Isis  were  not  wholly  destroyed  until  nearly  a 
century  later.  The  period  of  Egyptian  decline  culminatod  under  the 
foeble  rule  of  the  Byautine  emperors,  heretics  raised  the  people  in 
frequent  tumults,  famine  followed  maladministration,  and  another 
Asiatic  invasion,  under  Chosroes  the  Persian,  lost  Egypt  to  the  empire 
for  ten  years  (a.d.  r)ll)-G29).  Tts  rosonrcoH,  like  its  ancient  civilisation, 
were  wholly  exhausted,  and  it  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Arabs  under 
*Amr,  or  Amru,  a.d.  640. 

Seyenth  Period :  Arabs  and  Turks  (a.d.  640-1882).— Although  the 
first  oare  of  the  new  masters  of  Egypt  was  rather  to  change  and  destroy,  it 
was  not  long  l)ofore  tho  new  conquest  became  the  headquarters  of  Isl&in. 
In  many  places,  as  the  Delta,  the  peasants  accepted  the  new  faith.  In 
others,  as  the  Ilow&ra,  colonies  from  Arabia  almost  exterminated  the 
old  inbabiUmts.  The  Copts,  as  the  Egyptian  Christians  are  still 
ualled,  wore  at  lirst  treihtod  with  toleration  ;  but,  owing  diiufly  to  their 
own  seditions,  were  afterwards  persecuted,  and  for  nmnv  centuries 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  subjection.  The  Abbaside  Khallfs  promoted 
learning  and  architecture.  El- Mam  An,  a  son  of  the  celebra£ed  H&rCin 
er-Iloshtd,  caused  the  translation  of  Greek  mathematical  and  astro- 
nomical works.  His  nephew,  El-Mutawekkil,  established  the  Kilometer 
at  Roda.  On  the  accession  of  the  Tuldnide  kings  Egypt  became  really 
if  not  nominally  independent  of  the  Khalif,  who  latterly  resided,  as  a 
kind  of  pope,  in  semi-obseuritv  under  their  protection.  Ahmed  ibn- 
TAlftn  built  the  great  mosque  which  bears  his  name  within  the  walls  of 
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Cairo ;  but  the  capital  was  then  FostAt.    The  first  o!  the  Fatimides  in 
Egypt,  Abn  Tummim  or  El-Mn!sz,  built  Cairo  in  a.d.  9G9,  and  it  has 
ever  since  been    the   chief  city.     Under  this  dynasty  the  country 
Uouriehod.    The  great  mosque  of  KUHAkim  was  built  iu  a.d.  lOOi).    In 
117G  tlie  Frank  Crusaders  attaclced  and  partly  burnt  Cairo,  but  Yilsuf, 
called  Saladiu,  erected  the  fortifications  which  still  remain,  and  left 
marks  of  his  munificence  and  taste  in  many  places.    The  Bahr  Yi^suf, 
a  canal  which  he  made,  or  perhaps  restored,  runs  for  nearly  four 
hundred  miles  parallel  to  the  Nile,  and  irrigates  vast  trai^ts.    In  1249, 
the  French  kin^,  liOiiin  IX.,  was  tiikcii  nrirtrmer  in   Kgypt,  almost  at 
thu  sanic  time  that  the  dynasty  of  SatiMlin  came  to  an  end.    Tlio 
Bahfirido  Mameluke  sultans   continued,  however,   the    great  public 
works  he  had  commenced,  and  the  mosques  of  Kultan  KalaAn  and 
Bultan  IJasan  are  so  fine  as  almost  to  make  amends  for  the  destruction 
of  the  anoient  monuments  from  whose  materials  they  were  built.    The 
number  of  handsome  buildings  of  this  period  all  over  Egypt  attests  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the  imsettled  state 
of  the  government,  which  passed  from  sultan  to  sultan,  and  from 
family  to  family,  with  a  frequency  which  is  bewildering.    The  tombs 
of  these  Maiueluko  kings,  and  the  magnificent  copies  of  the  KurAn 
written  for  them  and  now  in  the  library  at  Cairo,  show  that  the  arts 
still  fiourisbed.     The  mosque  of  BarkAl^  dates  Iwfore  1809;  that  of 
l^Mt  Boy  is  all  but  a  century  later.    In  1501  Sultan  Kl-GhiUri  was 
defeated  at  Aleppo  by  the  Turks,  and  in  1517  8ultan  TAmAn  Bey,  his 
nephew,  lost  a  second  battle  near  Heliopolis,  and  was  put  to  doatli  by 
the  invader.    The  Turks  removed  the  residence  of  the  faineant  Khalif 
to  Constantinople,  and  made  Egvpt  a  pashalik.    Their  careless  govern- 
ment was  much  impeded  by  the  local  Arab  magnates,  who  formed 
tributary  principalities  all  through  the  country.    During  the  war  of 
the  Turks  with  Kussia  in  1771,  one  of  these  princes.  An  Bey,  made 
hiniHclf  master  of  all  Egypt.    Jfis  successor  was  rocognlsod   by  the 
Turks,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  a  native  dynasty  was  once  more 
about  to  bo  established  ;  but  in  ]7{>8  ]k>naparte  invaded  Figypt,  defoatod 
the  so-called  Mamelukes  near  the  Pyramids,  and  took  Cairo.    Lord 
Nelson  having  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  destroyed  the  French  fleet, 
Bonaparte  retired  to  France,  leaving  General  Iu6ber  behind.    K16ber 
was  assassinated  by  an  Arab,  and  General  Menou,  his  successor,  had 
to  capitulate  to  the  English,  who,  under  Aberoromby,  had  won  the 
battle  of  Alexandria,  21st  March,  1801.    A  few  years  later  the  Turks 
appointed  the  clever  but  unscrupulous  Mohammed  AH  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Egypt ;  and  after  a  few  years  of  struggle  with  the  native  chiefs, 
his  power  was  finally  established  in  1811  by  the  troaoherous  slaughter  of 
the  Mameluke  Beys  and  their  followorR,  470  in  number,  in  the  citadel 
of  Cairo.   Under  the  rule  of  Mohammed  Ali  Egypt  rapidly  rose  in  impor- 
tance, the  Sudan  was  annexed,  and  in  1881  he  aeolared  war  against  the 
Sultan  with  the  view  of  obtaining  complete  independence.    His  efforts 
would  probably  have  been  successful  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  who  obliged  him  to  quit  Syria,  which  had  been  conquered 
from  the  Turks  by  his  son  IbrAhlm,  and  acknowledge  the  Porte  as  his 
suserain.    AImIuI  Modjid,  on  rocoiving  his  KubmisHion  in  ]R'll,niado  the 
vicoroyalty  horoditary  in  IiIh  rainlly.    During  his  longrnlgn  Moliannned 
Ali  endeavoured  in  many  ways  bo  improve  tlie  material  and  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  country.    Hcliools  were  founded,  Europeans  were  on(x>u raged 
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toRettlo  in  tho  country ,*and  wore  ovon  appointed  to  publiooflicos ;  canals 
and  omlianknientH  wore  rostorod,  and  tlie  cultivation  of  tlio  cotton  plant 
WOK  iiiti'(Kliic<td.  Iij  Llio  latter  ytMU'H  of  liin  lifn  lio  Ikmuiuio  im)N)cilo,  and 
in  iHiH  wiM  huihmhmUmI  l)y  Iiib  h*h\  IhriUiiiii,  wliu,  Jiowcvor,  ditxt  tlio 
following  your,  juKt  Bhortlv  bcforu  Molianiniod  AH'h  own  death.  Tlu; 
next  rulor  was  Abbas  Pasha,  son  of  Tuss&m  Pasha,  and  grandson  of 
Mohammed  AH.  Ho  was  a  suspicious  and  brutal  tyrant,  who  stopped 
tho  reforms  begun  by  his  grandfather,  and  lived  in  constant  dread  of 
assassination,  a  fate  which  eventually  befell  him  in  1854,  at  the  hands 
of  his  own  servants.  His  undo  Satd  Piwha,  Mohammed  All's  third 
son,  sncccodod,  and  under  him  Egypt  again  entered  on  tho  path  of 
reform.  But  unfortunately  the  finances  of  the  country  wore  not  equal 
to  supporting  tho  uxtravagance  of  an  OriontiU  potentate  as  well  as  his 
Bchumus  for  its  improvement,  and  in  18(>2  Egypt  began  the  i-6le  of  a 
borrower,  which  she  has  since  followed  with  such  fatal  facility.  BaiU 
wavs  were  begun  in  this  reign;  the  scheme  for  cutting  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez  assumed  a  definite  shape,  and  a  commencement  of  the 
actual  oanal  was  made ;  and  the  first  steps  were  taken  towards  making 
the  study  and  preservation  of  the  old  monuments  a  national  care.  At 
the  doiith  of  Hatd  in  18(}d,  Isniatl  Pasha,  tho  second  son  of  IbrAhtm 
Pasha,  a  nephew  of  Said,  succeeded  to  the  vicoroyalty.  Able  and 
energetic  in  a  remarkable  degree,  bo  endeavoured  to  carry  out  all  his 
grandfather's  schemeH  for  the  introduction  of  Kuro^Kjan  civilisation, 
and  indood  went  far  beyond  them.  In  order  the  better  to  succood  he 
at  once  aimed  at  securing  virtual  if  not  actual  independence  of  the 
Porte ;  and  by  the  firman  of  18G6  giving  him  the  title  of  Khedive,  and 
making  the  succession  direct  from  father  to  son  instead  of  its  descending 
according  to  Turkish  law  to  the  oldest  heir,  and  a  Hnlwor|uont  firman 
of  1B7B  giving  him  the  ^lowor  to  make  treaties  tuid  otherwise  iu:t 
indepondontly,  his  object  was  nearly  attained.  The  reforms  accom- 
plishod  during  his  reign  were  many  and  imiK)rtant,  luid  numerous 
(lublie  works  licar  witness  to  his  >u)al ;  but  unfortunatoly  the  rusouroos 
of  the  country  did  not  keep  pace  with  these  many  improvements,  which 
have  only  l)oen  accomplished  at  tho  expense  of  burdening  the  country 
with  an  enonuous  debt,  and  completely  impoverishing  the  peasantry. 
That  future  generations  will  benefit  cannot  be  doubted,  but  more 
credit  would  have  been  gained  for  what  has  really  been  done  had  it 
been  done  gradually,  with  a  better  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
and  without  pressing  so  hardly  on  the  present  generation.  In  June, 
1879,  Ismail  was  deposed  by  the  Sultan  at  the  request  or  dictation 
of  the  Euroi)ean  Powers  interested  in  Egypt,  and  his  eldest  son,  Mo- 
hammed Tewfik,  succeeded  him.  Tewfil^  having  owed  his  throne  to 
the  action  of  tho  Euroi)ean  Powers,  placed  himself  entirely  under  their 
control,  and  the  govemnioiit  of  the  countrv  was  practically  in  the 
hands  of  Major  Baring,  now  Lord  Cromer,  and  Monsieur  de  Bligni^res, 
the  British  and  French  Commissioners  of  the  debt.  Every  effort  was 
mode  to  reduce  expenditure,  and  among  other  economies,  the  army 
was  very  largely  reduced.  This  created  a  serious  feeling  of  discontent 
among  the  officers,  and  in  February,  1881,  a  military  revolt  broke  out, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  future  troubles.  The  Egyptian 
Chamber  of  Notables  had  assembled  on  the  2Gth  December,  18H1,  and 
on  the  Slst  they  claimed  their  right  to  consider  the  Egyptian  Budget. 
On  the  10th  January,  1882,  the  British  and  French  Consuls-Qeneral 
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prcMoutod  a  joint  note  to  tho  Khodtve  to  iho  offoot  that,  undor  oortatn 
circumstoncoR,  the  Oovominontfi  of  Franco  and  Kngland  might  ho 
obliged  to  take  a  more  aotive  part  to  guard  against  all  chanoo  of  oom- 
pHoationB  in  Egypt.  On  the  20th  January,  1888,  8ir  E.  Malet  pointed 
out  to  the  British  Government  that  armed  intervention  in  Egypt 
would  become  a  necessity  if  the  Chamber  of  Notables  was  refused 
permission  to  vote  on  the  Budget.  His  prediction  proved  correct ;  and, 
after  much  correspondence,  an  Anglo-French  fleet  assembled  in  8uda 
Bay,  and  arrived  in  Alexandria  on  the  90th  ^lay.  On  the  28th  May 
the  Egyptian  Ministry  resigned,  on  tlio  ground  that  the  Khedive,  in 
acquiescmg  in  foreign  interference,  had  acted  in  opposition  to  the 
firmans  of  the  Sultan.  Tewflk  telegraphed  to  the  Sultan,  asking  that 
a  Turkish  Commissioner  might  lie  sent  to  Egypt.  The  request  was 
acceded  to,  and  Dervish  Pasha  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  7th  June. 
The  situation  became  more  strained  daily,  and  on  the  11th  June  a  riot 
took  place  in  Alexandria,  in  which  a  number  of  Europeans  lost  their 
lives.  The  power  of  the  Khedive  diminished,  while  tne  influence  of 
Arabi  Pasha  and  the  military  party,  who  believed  that  Tewflk  was 
playing  into  the  hands  of  France  and  England,  increased.  A  conference 
assemUed  at  Constantinople,  but  this  led  to  little  result.  The  French 
Govommont,  having  failed  to  obtain  a  vote  of  credit  from  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  wore  unable  to  take  active  measures.  The  British 
Admiral,  Sir  Boauchamp  Seymour,  observing  that  the  Egyptians  were 
arming  some  battorieS)  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the  Egyptian  commander, 
and  on  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  desist,  oiienod  fire  on  the  forts  on 
the  11th  July.  The  forts  wore  silenoed,  and  on  tho  following  evening 
Alexandria  was  flred  by  tho  Egyptian  populace  and  troops,  who  retired 
into  the  interior  of  tho  country.  A  British  expedition  was  sent  out 
undor  tho  onnnnand  of  Jjoni  Wolsoloy,  who,  aftor  dofoating  tlio  Egyptian 
trrMips  at  Tnl  ol-Koblr,  took  ikihnohsIoii  of  (lairo  on  thn  ^H\^  HohtiOint)or. 
Tho  lato  Khodivo  was  lirotiglit  back  undor  British  prDtix^lioii,  and 
since  that  time  Ecypt  has  boon  occupied  by  British  troops  and  boon 
practically  undor  the  British  Govemment,  although  a  native  ministry 
still  oonducts  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country. 

Eig^fath  Period  :  Britain  (From  a.d.  1883).-- Under  the  British  con- 
trol various  abuses  have  been  removed,  the  administration  of  justice 
has  been  thoroughly  reformed,  the  bastinado  abolished,  the  corvie 
done  away  with,  and  taxation  lightened  and  equitably  exacted.  The 
finances  have  also  been  placed  on  a  firm  footing,  and  the  shattered 
credit  of  tho  country  restored.  On  account  of  tho  nocossity  of  economy 
and  rest  from  military  undertakings,  the  Sudan  and  its  trade  had  to 
be  givon  up  for  sixteen  years.  In  1888  Muhammad  Ahmad,  a  Dongo- 
14wi,  proolmmed  himself  a  Mahdi  or  Messiah,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  religious  revolt  against  the  Egyptian  Govemment  in  the  Sudan. 
He  took  el-Obeid  and  annihilated  Hicks  Pasha  and  his  army.  General 
Gordon  was  sent  out  from  ICngland  by  the  Gladntonc  Ministry  to 
reoccupy  tbe  post  of  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan,  which  ho  had 
before  neld  under  IsmaSl ;  he  couid  do  nothing,  however,  and  was  soon 
himself  limoigrd  in  KlinrtAni.  Tlio  litlK>ral  at  Snfikin  was  dominated  by 
nnaitti-Kin'o|Mnui  riiiiattr  iiiiiiiimI  OHiiiiiii  IMj^na,  tind  liglitiiiKi'tmiiiMl  tlioro 
alHo.  it.  now  U^cnnMi  norrsMiry  to  oxlrinilo  Gordon,  and  an  nx|Hrdillon 
was  dospatchod  np  thn  Niln  to  do  this  inidnr  Sir  (inniol  (now  Ijord) 
Wolsoloy.    Ilio  mission  of  Gordon  had  beon  a  nilstalto  from  llio  first. 
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and  now  a  socond  mistako  was  made  (but  with  more  show  of  exouao)  in 
regard  to  the  route  taken  by  the  rescuing  expedition.  The  Su&kin 
Berber  route  should  have  been  chosen.  Aluuh  time  was  wasted  on  the 
Nile  tnuisport,  and  l)efore  the  expedition  could  reach  Khart(km  the 
city  had  fallen  and  Gordon  was  dead  (Jan.  26, 1885).  The  Sudan  was 
now  entirely  abandoned  as  far  north  as  Asw&n.  The  Mahdists,  thinking 
they  had  driven  the  British  and  Egyptians  out  of  the  Sudan,  and  were 
going  to  drive  them  into  the  sea,  attacked  Egypt,  but  were  defeated  at 
Ginnis  (J)uo.  SO,  1885).  Ouman  Pigiia  continued  to  keep  the  SuAkiu 
coast  in  a  state  of  unrest,  and  in  188U  the  Mahdiats  again  attacked 
Egypt,  Itoiug  defeated  at  Toski  by  General  (now  Lord)  Grenfell  on 
Aug.  8,  1889.  The  Mahdist  attacks  on  l«igypt  now  ceased.  In  1887  an 
abortive  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  British  occupation  of 
Egypt  by  the  negotiation  of  the  Drummond- Wolff  Convention ;  this 
fell  through  owing  to  the  refusal  of  Turkey  to  sign  the  provisions. 
French  opposition  to  the  British  control  now  began  to  take  form  and 
became  troublesome.  In  1892  the  Khedive  Tewfik  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Abbas  II.  Hilmi,  a  young  maniwho  did  not  at  first 
understand  his  position  vis-d-viif  the  British  Government.  He  appears 
now  to  have  realised  the  necessity  of  the  British  control  over  the  country 
of  which  iie  is,  be  it  remembered,  not  the  legitimate  ruler,  but  only 
viooroy,  and  works  loyally  with  the  Brilisli  (ur  the  improveniontof  I'lgypt. 
French  resentment  at  the  British  occupuLion  of  Egypt,  however,  did  not 
cool  down  till  the  reoceupation  of  the  Sudan  brought  matters  to  a  head, 
and  the  '^Eashoda  incident"  showed  the  French  nation  that  the  only 
means  by  which  England  oould  be  deprived  of  her  predominant  position 
in  the  liile  valley  was  war.  This  was  not  desired,  and  matters  are  now 
happily  settled  in  a  friendly  manner  by  an  international  arrangement 
(19C4)  which  guarantees  British  authority,  especially  in  matters  of 
finance,  while  leaving  to  France  the  enjoyment  of  her  **  historical 
claims"  and  the  control  of  the  service  of  antiquities.  The  reoceupation 
of  the  Sudan  was  carried  out  in  the  years  189G-9  by  General  Sir 
Herbert  (now  Lord)  Kitchener,  without  difTiuulty.  Mahdism  was 
destroyed,  and  KhartAm  became  the  capital  of  the  new  Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium  of  the  Sudan.  The  development  of  the  rescued  toriitory 
has  proceeded  apace,  and  is  now  assured  of  steady  progress  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  railway  from  the  Nile  to  Su&kin  and  Port  Sudan  (1906). 
The  year  1906  also  saw  the  settlement  of  a  serious  difficulty  between 
Egypt  and  Turkey.  The  question  of  the  Sinai  tic  frontier,  which  had 
been  raised  by  a  Turkish  occupation  of  the  village  of  Tabah,near  Akaba, 
was  settlul,  after  a  British  ultimatum  to  Turkey,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  understanding  of  1892,  by  which  the  frontier  was  drawn  in  a 
straight  line  from  er-l<ara  to  AkalM.  The  incident  somewhat  unsettled 
the  minds  of  the  nutives,  and  resulted  in  a  regrettable  attack  on  British 
officers  near  the  village  of  Denshwai,  in  the  Delta,  in  which  Captain 
Bull  was  killed.  The  murderers  wore  executed,  and  the  temporary 
recrudescence  of  ISIoHlom  fanaticism  (always  exintiiig,  though  dormant, 
in  Mohammedan  countries)  has  now  died  down,  and  tourists  need  not 
fear  any  untoward  incident. 

3.  Chronologiottl  Table  to  B.C.  30. 

Anv  chronological  table  of  the  early  Kings  of  Egypt  must  ne(;es- 
sarily  be  given  with  great  reserve.    There  can  be  no  certainty  before 
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tho  riflo  of  tho  XYIII.  DynoRty.  Tho  onormons  nnnihor  of  yonni 
rnf|iiinMl  bv  Um  only  MK^ioiit  ntithoHty  oxUiiit,  llin  liHfcR  (»r  Mnnolho, 
han  cattBoa  many  authors  to  considor  somo  of  tlio  dyiiantiofl  givon  by 
him  as  not  buccohrivo  but  contemporaneous.  Kocont  discovorios,  how- 
over,  seem  to  show  that  the  dynasties  of  whioh  he  gives  a  list  did 
succeed  one  another,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

The  following  table  embraces  the  period  from  the  first  dynasty  to 
the  final  absorption  of  the  country  into  the  Roman  Empire.  It  gives 
the  number  and  title  of  each  dynasty,  tho  places  at  which  monuments 
of  it  arc  found,  tho  nanioR  of  the  principal  kings  and  tho  dates.  Up  to 
Iho  XV 111.  Dynasty  tlioso  can  only  m  approximate,  but  from  tho 
beginning  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty  onwards  no  greater  error  than 
80  to  50  years  is  possible.  The  approximate  dates  up  to  tho  XVIII. 
Dvnastv'  are  those  of  Brugsch's  great  '  History  of  Egypt  under  the 
Pharaohs,'  modified,  when  necessary,  In  accordance  with  modern 
discoveries. 

I.  Thinitk  (from  This,  near  Abydos). 

About      [Tho  legendary  Mena  (Menes).    "  Founder  of   Memphis.*'] 
B.C.  Probably  a  lator  rominisoenoo  of  tho  real  oarly  kings,  Ahtif 

4400  and  Nanner  (?). 

II.  HKMFUITf). 

4100    I    (For  chief  kings,  see  p.  [128].) 

III.  MSMPHITS. 

Mastahaa  of  Bit  KhaUdf;  Pyramid  of  MSdtlm ;  Wddi  Magftdra 

(Sinai), 
876G    I    Tjeser. 
I    Sfiefern. 

IV.  MMMViriTH. 

Ctea;  SalfMra;  WMi  Maghdra  (Sinm). 

Khnfti  (Chet^iw,  Sftphis),    (Iroat  Pyramid  of  (Itm  built. 
Khafra  (Clie^jhrcn).    Bocond  Pyramid  of  ilVm  built. 
Men-kau-Ra  {Mykerinos),    Third  Pyramid  of  Qlsa  built. 

V.  Hbliopoutah. 
Sajflfdra ;  Abtisir ;  Wddi  Maghdra  {Sinai). 
Kaha,    Tho   first   king   known    to   havo   used    tho   doulilo 

cartouche. 
Ne-itser-Ra  An.    Pyramid  and  Sun-tomplo  at  AbAntr. 
TtU-kc^lla  Assa.    Tho  toml)  of  Thi  at  Sakkilra  datos  from 

■  • 

about  this  period. 
Una*, 

VI.   MKMPniTR. 

8(ln;  Sakkdra;  SJU'kh  8a*id ;  Astvdn ;  Ahjfdoa ;  Wddi 

Maglidra  (Sinai) ^  ttc. 

Meri-Ra  Pepi  I.  {Apappiis).  The  name  of  this  king  is  found 
in  a  /{irat  many  placcH  from  Rtln  do  Asw/ln ;  Ito  npjioars  to 
have  Ikxmi  an  able  and  powerful  rulnr.  Ac-roiding  to  the 
(ii'ock  ac(!ountH,  he  roigncci  KX)  years.     Pyramid  al  Snkk/lra. 

N^f^^a  Pepi  IL  }  ^^^^P«li«<^n  <>'  Veikhut  to  Nubia. 


37?13 
BGGG 
8638 


3538 
3338 


3233 
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VII.  Mkhpuitk. 

VIII.  Mkmfiiitk.. 

IX.  UuuAKLUoi>ouTK  {Ahtum), 

X.  HsBAKLKOPOLiTifi  {Ahfuu  and  AayHt). 

Few  records  of  these  four  dynasties  have  as  yet  been  found  on  any 
of  the  monuments. 

XI.  Theban. 
Dir  a^Bd^ri  and  Dra'  Aha*l  Negga,  Thebes ;  HammamAt;  Konosso; 

Shalt  er-Rigala,  dc. 
About      Ante/  and  MeiUu-lietcp  appear  to  have  lieon  the  names  borne 
u.c.  by  many  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty.    Under  one  of  the 

latter,  Neb-hapet-Ra  Mentu-^ietep,  Egypt  appears  to  have 
again  riHon  in  importance.    ItonaHconco  of  art. 
2500  '     Seankh-ka-Ita  Mentu-hetep.    Expedition  of  Hanu  to  Punt. 

XII.  TiiKiiAN  (royal  seat  at  Athet-taui,  in  the  neigh lx)urhood  of 

the  FayyAiu). 
Sdn;  JlflhfHiUii;  hUiyyiim;  lleni  Uamn;  AsffiU;  Ahudoa;  Karnak; 

tiaiiiin  ;   Wdili  MatjIuXm  {Sinai),  «Uo. 

Amen-em-^t  I.    The  flj*Ht  king  of  this  dyniisly,  under  which 

|ii|{ypt  reached  to  a  high  piloh  of  prosperity. 
Seuuiicrt  or  Uscrtseu  I.  'nut  uUihHk  imw  sUuidiiig  at  llttlio- 
poliM  wasorocted  in  this  king's  roigu.  His  glories  and  ilioao 
of  his  two  suooessors,  Ainen-em-(Mt  II.  and  Userisen  IL,  are 
celebrated  in  inscriptions  in  the  tombs  of  Ameni  and  Khnem- 
hetep  at  Beni  Hasan. 

2888  Senuaert  or  Uaertaen  III.  A  great  conqueror;  memorials  of 
his  victories  over  the  **  Kushites/'  or  Nubians,  are  found  at 
Semna,  above  the  Second  Cataract. 

2800  Amen-em-hat  III.  Conferred  great  benefit  on  the  country 
by  the  couBtructioii  of  dikes,  reservoirs,  and  canals  for  regu- 
lating the  inundations  of  the  Nile ;  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  works  was  Lake  Morris  in  the  Fayyihn,  close  to  which 
he  also  built  the  famous  Labyrinth.  Records  of  the  rise  of 
the  Nile  during  his  reign  are  found  at  Semna,  whore  he 
caused  regular  observations  of  the  increase  in  the  river  to  be 
taken  and  forwarded  northwards. 

XIII.  TlIKUAN. 

Siln;  AnyM;  AhjtUai;  Thfbtm;  Kl  Kab;  Firai  CaUimd ; 

tSnniui ;  Anja. 

22(N)  Hvbt'k-lu'ln*.  'J^his  nauiu  appoarH  to  have  lioen  lx)nie  by  several 
kings  of  this  dynasty;  one,  Sebek-f^etep  III.,  records  the 
height  of  the  Nile  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign  on  the  rocks 
at  Bouiua.  XII.  Dynanty  kingdom  prcHervcd  in  its  entirety 
from  Dongola  to  the  Oelta  for  at  least  two  eciiturius.   Ijatcr, 

200U  the  name  Mtek-etn-sa-f  appeai-s. 

XIV.  XoKni  (?). 

.W.    IIYKHOH  or  SllKIMIK.I(l»H. 

XYi.  llyKSOB  or  bliitii'iiifiiius. 
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XVII.  Hykbos  or  8hbphsrd6  iir  Middlb  and  Lowbii  Kayrr  and 
Nativm  KiNdR  AT  TifNinw  (tho  4  liMfc  of  (bo  Iftlior  being  Sekfiium- 
lia  Taa  I. ;  Seffenm-Ba  Taa  IL ;  Seffrnien-lia  Taa  IIL ;  Uatj- 
Khep€T-Ba  Karnes). 

B.O.  HyktoB ;  Bubastis ;  8dn  (?) ;  Upper  Egypt. 

1760         Se-iiser-ii*RA  iChiaui,  <<embnolng  territories." 

Aa-iieer-Bd  Apepi  /.,  in  whose  reign  the  great  mathe- 

matioal  papynut  wan  written. 
Aa-kew^i'lld  Aptmi  II.,  under  whom  tbo  foudal  prinoo  of 

TliolxM  rovoltocl,  and  tbo  war  of  indo^iondoiino  iMsgnn. 

The  wbolo  of  tbo  poHod  of  Kgyptian  bititory  from  tbo  XIU.  to  tlio 
XVII.  ])ynaflty  inolmtivo  is  wrapped  in  obsourity.  It  in  evident  that 
while  tho  throe  HylcHOs  dynaRtiofl  reigned  in  Lower  Egypt  and  the 
Delta,  the  old  Theban  royal  race  still  held  sway  in  the  south  as 
tributaries  of  the  Hyksos.  The  Sallier  papyrus  in  the  British  Museum 
introduoes  us  to  Apepi  and  a  certain  Sef  enen-Ba,  a  "  ha^  "  or  governor 
of  "the  town  of  the  south,"  as  contemporaries ;  and  a  long  inscription 
in  a  tomb  at  el-Kab  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Avaris,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Hyksos,  by  Aahmes,  or  Amosis,  a  suooessor  of 
SeVenen-Ba,  and  the  first  king  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty. 

XVIII.  Thbban.    B.G.  1600. 

HeUcpolie;  THra  and  Masdra;  Tell  eUAvuuma;  Kamak;  el-Kab; 
SiMis;  K&m  Ombo;  EkphantinS ;  Amada;  Wddi  Haifa;  Oebel 
Barkal;  Soleb ;  Sardbit  el-Khadim ;  Wddi  Maghdra,  dc. 


B.C. 

1600 


1500 


Aahmea.  The  conqueror  of  the  Hyksos,  and  founder  of 
a'poworful  monarchy. 

Amen-^etep  (AfnenAphie)  I.  Tlio  lK)undarioH  of  1<>gypt 
extondod. 

Thothmes  (Tholfnmtin*)  I.  A  great  eoiHiuonir,  wbo carried 
tbo  arniH  of  lOgypt  into  Syria. 

Thothmes  11.  Jioiffiiod  but  a  Hliurt  time,  in  conjunction 
with  his  sister  ana  ^uoeu,  Hatshepsut. 

Hatshepsu  I.,  or  MaAt-lu-Ra.  Beignod  alone  for  some 
time,  on  the  death  of  her  brotbor,  Thothmes  II.  The 
nculpturofl  on  tlio  walls  of  Di^r  ol-DM.iari  at  'I'lioltes 
ooinnioinorate  a  groat  expo<litioii  soiit  by  ber  tn  tbo 
land  of  Punt.  Bho  was  suoooedod  by  aiiotbor  brotber, 
Thothmes  III.,  who  for  a  short  time  roigned  in  conjunc- 
tion with  ber. 

Thothmes  III.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  Egyptian 
kings.  During  his  long  reign  Egypt,  in  the  language 
of  the  hieroglyphs,  "placed  its  frontier  where  It 
pleased."  He  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Western 
Asia.  The  walls  of  his  magnificent  temple  at  Kariiak 
are  covered  with  inscriptions  recounting  bis  triumphs, 
and  giving  a  list  of  tbo  countries  and  peoples  conquered 
by  biin.  IliHCMirUniolto,  with  the  name  Men-kiioper-lla, 
occufH  ninru  fru<iaonlly  on  roniainH  of  avcry  kind,  from 
temples  down  to  Hcarabcsi,  than  that  oC  any  otbor 
monarch.    The  greatest  of  Egyptian  military  kings. 
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D.a. 


1400 
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Atnen-^tep  II,    Wars  in  Syria  and  Nubia. 

ThUhims  IV,    Diod  young. 

Aineii-hetep  III.  Numerous  uionimiontti,  oHpouially  al 
LuxoV  and  Karnak,  attest  tbo  length  and  glory  of  his 
reign.  The  famous  so-called  Oolossi,  one  of  which  is 
celebrated  in  Greek  and  Roman  tradition  as  the  vocal 
Momnon,  bear  his  name. 

Amen-hetep  IV.  or  Khu-n-aten.  This  king,  under  the 
influence  of  his  mother  Tii,  a  foreigner,  attempted  to 
change  the  religion  of  Egypt,  substituting  a  single  deity, 
symlx)lisod  by  Aton  (the  sun's  disk),  for  the  Tholian 
gods,  and  removed  the  scat  of  government  from  Thebes 
to  a  city  which  he  founded  and  callod  Khut-aten,  the 
modern  'l^oU  ol -A  mania.  Ho  was  Huccoodod  by  two  or 
throe  other  kings  holding  the  same  religious  opinions. 

Horemheb  (Armais).  On  the  accession  of  Horemheb  as 
a  legitimate  sovereign  the  old  worship  and  capital  were 
restored,  and  all  traces  of  his  heretical  prodcoessors 
doslroyod  as  much  as  iKMiHiblu. 


XIX.  Thhban. 

Hdn;    AltfinpUin;  Abydoa;  Kantak;   ^ilnta;   Luxor;   Wl-clrWiUU; 

Dirr;  AhU  Simhel,  <fc. 

1380        Banises  I. 

Seti  or  Mer-en-Ptah  I.  (SeUtos).  A  great  conqueror,  who 
carried  his  victorious  arms  far  into  Asia.  He  made  the 
first  canal  between  the  Bed  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Many 
monuments  of  his  magnificence  exist  in  Egypt,  especi- 
ally at  Karnak,  K&rna,  and  Abydos ;  and  nis  tomb 
("  Belzoni's ")  is  the  most  remarkable  in  every  way  of 
the  *'  Tombs  of  the  Kings  "  at  Thebes. 

1880  Ramses  II.  User-Maat-Ra[**  the  Great").  The  legendary 
Scaoatris  of  the  Greek  historians.  His  name  was  in- 
scribed on  nearly  every  monument  of  importance  in 
Egypt,  and  the  story  of  his  wars  and  putative  deeds 
of  valour  is  recounted  in  numerous  inscriptions  and 
papyrus  rolls.  He  has  also  left  memorials  of  his 
victories  in  some  of  the  countries  he  conquered,  as,  for 
instance,  on  the  tablet  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nahrul-Kelb 
near  KoyrAt.  Ho  orcutod  many  splendid  bnildings,  as 
the  ruins  still  testify,  during  his  long  reign  of  07  years ; 
he  built  also  the  city  of  Pithom.  A  kind  of  Egyptian 
Louis  XIV.  His  reign  really  not  so  glorious  as  that  of 
Araon-hetep  III.,  and  himself  really  a  less  renowned 
cuuqiioror  than  his  father  or  Thollnnos  Til.  V^orued  to 
rtMirliulo  a  treaty  on  ct|iiul  IcriuH  with  lliu  Klivla  coii- 
fcdcrucy  of  Cappadocia  and  N.  Syria.  No  claim  to  the 
title  "Omit." 

I*J7U  Mcr-€11-Ptah  II.  rcrliap:(  Lhu  riiaranh  of  tlir  KxinIuh. 
Egypl  raided  by  jjihyans  and  Nurthuniurs.  Two  or 
three  other  imimportant  reigns  conclude  this  dynasty. 
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n.c. 
1200 


XX.   TllRHAN. 

Hoth  suJrn  of  the  river  nt  Th4:bcs. 


Ramses  III.  The  HJiamminitos  of  Uorodok)6.  ■  He  was 
the  last  of  the  warrior  kingR  of  Egypt.  Defeated  attack 
on  Kgypt  byl?hilifltin08and  other  northern  (Mvcenman) 
tri1)0fi.  ThiH  victory  ir  dcRcribod  on  tho  walls  of  the 
nmgnWificnt  hnildtiig  crcotod  hy  him  at  Modtnot  Hal»A. 
IHm  ttimb  is  one  of  tho  fiiiOKt  of  tho  "Tombs  of  tho 
Kings." 

Tho  romaiiiiTig  kingK  of  this  dynasty  all  l>oro  tho  name  of  llamsos; 
the  only  ones  of  any  note  are  llamsos  YI.  and  Itamsos  IX.  During 
their  reigns  Egypt  gradually  declined  in  importanoe. 

XXI.  Taritb. 

The  history  of  this  dynasty  is  somewhat  obscure.  A  rival  dynasty 
of  High-priesto  of  Amen,  founded  by  Iler-Hor,  usurped  its  authority, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  its  continuance  ruled  Upper  Egypt  from 
Thebes.    Ohief  name  Pinetjem, 

XXII.  BUBASTIDR. 

Apia  Maiuoleum  at  Sa^kdra ;  Kaniak ;  Siisilis, 

Circ.  950  Shashan^  I.  or  Shishak  I.  The  Shishak  of  the  Bible, 
who  captured  and  pillaged  Jerusalem  (1  Rings  ziv. 
25-28;  2  Ohron.  xii.)  An  inscription  on  ono  of  tho 
walls  of  tho  Groat  ITal)  at  Kaniak  coinmomoratos 
this  campaign  agaiiiHt  fitidah,  and  r^ivos  a  list  oi  tlio 
conquorod  towns  and  diHtri(;tH. 

Tho  romaining  kings  of  this  dynasty  aro  of  little  importance.  Ono 
of  them,  Osorkon  II.,  who  built  the  groat  Festival  Hall  at  Bubastis, 
may  have  been  the  Zerah  of  the  Old  Testament. 

XXIII.  Tahitb. 

An  obscure  dynasty  of  potty  kings,  of  whom  there  appear  from  tho 
mnnmnonts  to  havo  lioon  tliroo. 


XXIV.   SAtTB. 

Manetho  assigns  one  king,  BoccJtoriBf  called  on  the  monuments 
Bakenrcmcfj  to  this  dynasty,  and  gives  him  a  short  reign  of  six  yoara. 
During  the  period  embracing  the  latter  part  of  the  aXII.  Dynasty, 
and  the  whole  of  the  XXIII.  and  XXIV.,  Egypt  would  appear  to 
havo  Ixson  oxpoRod  to  inviuiionH  of  tho  Etliiopian  kings.  A  momorial 
nUmn  diKCf)Vor(Ml  at  i\oU\\  l*aika),  ni^ar  Mt^roii,  fjivos  an  ar(!otiiit  of  thn 
conquests  in  1'fgypt  of  tlio  Pjlhiopian  king  Piankhi,  in  tho  iimo  o! 
Osorkon  HI.  (2nd  king  of  the  XXllT.  Dynasty),  whoso  successors 
founded  tho  next  dynasty. 


[92] 
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XXV.  Ethiopian. 


ll.C. 

Circ.  715 
702 


Karmih 


V. 


SiMbak  or  Sabaco, 
Shabatak. 

Taharaka  or  Tirhakah. 
(a  Kings  xix.  9). 


Galled  "  king  of  Ethiopia 


it 


From  tho  Assyrian  ounoiform  inscriptious  wo  loarn  that  during  iho 
rulo  of  tills  dynasty  ICgypt  was  invaded  hy  the  Assyrians  under  Ksar- 
liaddon  tho  son  of  Ucnnacherib,  who  conquered  Egypt  iixi.  G74.  Tir- 
hakah, liowover,  rutun)u<1,and  wiih  again  driven  into  rltliiopia  (ii.o.  070) 
hy  Ksar-haddon,  who  divided   lOgypt  into  *2i)  satrapies  under  native 

5rince8.  On  these  revolting  at  Esar-haddon*s  death,  and  joining  with 
*irhakah,  the  country  was  again  invaded  by  Esar-haddon's  son,  Assur- 
banipal  (b.o.  6G8) ;  and  first  Tirhakah,  and  then  his  successor,  called 
in  the  inscriptions  Urdainaneh,  were  completely  subdued,  and  Thebes 
taken  and  destroyed.  On  the  outbreak  of  a  general  revolt  against  the 
Assyrian  power,  Psammetichos  the  son  of  Necho,  the  vassal  prince  of 
Sins,  sucoeedod,  with  the  help  of  mercenaries  from  Gyges,  king  of 
Lydia,  in  making  himself  independent  and  suppressing  all  rivals. 


B.o. 
664 

610 


5i)4 


589 


570 


XXVI.  SaYtu.    n.o.  G64. 

Sdn ;  Apis  Mausoleum  at  Sakffdra ;  Kai-nak ;  Luxor ; 

AbH  Simbel. 

Psametik  (Psammetiehos)  I.  First  settlement  of  Greeks  in 
Egypt. 

Nekku  {NecJio),  Son  of  Psammetichos.  He  attempted  to  reopen 
8eti  I.'s  canal  lietween  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Nile,  and  sent  a 
licet  to  circumnavigate  Africa.  Ife  made  war  against  the 
Assyrians,  and  defeated  their  ally  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
at  Sfegiddo,  but  was  afterwards  himself  defeated  by  Nebu- 
chadrezsar  at  Oarchemish. 

Psamfitetichoa  II.  An  interesting  inscription  on  the  shin  of  one 
of  tho  statues  of  Ramses  II.  at  AbA  Simbel  records  the  pursuit 
of  Psammetiohos,  at  the  head  of  his  Ionian  and  Karian 
soldiers,  of  some  native  Egyptian  troops  who  had  deserted, 
owing  to'  jealousy  of  the  favour  shown  to  these  mercenaries. 
His  reign  was  short  and  inglorious. 

Haa-ab-Ra  or  Hophra  (ApricH),    Son  of  Psammetichos  II.    He 

'  went  to  the  assistance  of  Ze<lekiali,  when  besieged  in  Jerusalem 
by  NebuchadreKKar,  but  afterwards  allowed  the  liabylonians 
to  capture  the»eity  and  put  an  end  to  tho  kingdom  of  Judsa. 
During  his  reign  a  large  number  of  Jews  settled  in  Egypt. 
He  was  dethroned  by  one  of  his  generals,  Aahmes. 

Aalymes  II.  {Amasia).  During  his  long  and  prosperous  reign 
Egypt  regained  some  u(  its  former  splendour.  Aahmes  allied 
himself  with  the  Greeks,  and  granted  thein  many  religious 
and  commercial  privileges,  among  the  latter  being  the  removal 
of  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean  trade  from  Tanis,  MendcM, 
and  Bubastis  to  the  Greek  port  of  Naukratis,  a  few  miles 
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B.C.  '  bolow  RaTa  on  the  Oanopio  branch  of  iho  Nile.  Thiring  hiii 
rrtgii  tlio  PorHian  Knipiro  wiwi  fouiidod  by  ('yruR,  whoMo  nr»n 
KambyHon    advancocl   a^iiml    l^'gypti  anil,  havinf;  <lofoato<l 

525  '  Ainasifl'  son  and  Buocossor  rMfnimeticltos  IJl.  at  Pohuium, 
captured  Memphis  and  became  master  of  the  country. 

XXVII.  Pkbsian.    B.C.  525. 
Oatis  of  EUKharqa ;  Bocks  of  Hammamdt, 

535  Kambjies  {Katnbttjiya,  1  n  Rffyptian  Kamftaiu't  or  Ktmlmtja) .  This 
monarch's  sway  in  E|Qrpt  is  chiefly  known  by  his  unsuoceesful 
expeditions  against  Etniopia  and  the  Oasos,  and  his  violent 
in  tolerance,  ac^cording  to  the  (Yreolc  hlstoriaHH,  of  the  Kgyptian 
religion,  though  lately  deciphered  inscriptions  appear  to  prove 
the  contrary. 

5S1  Darittt  Hyataqies  {DaryavaxiBh^  Eg.  NUriauMh),  Showed  his 
reverence  for  the  Egyptian  religion  by  building  a  temple  to 
Aroen-Ila  at  the  Oanis  of  El-Kharga ;  and  his  desire  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  and  conciliate  the  iMwplo  by 
endeavouring  to  reopen  the  canal  between  the  llod  Kea  and 
the  Nile,  by  ro-oHtablishing  the  route  between  Koptos  and  the 
llod  Sea,  by  ropltioing  with  regular  coins  the  rings  and  weights 
which  had  hitlierto  done  duty  as  money,  and  by  appointing  a 
descendant  of  the  old  native  kinss,  Amasis,  satrap. 

484  Xences  I.  {KJmhayar»hn,  Eg.  Kfishayarsha).  The  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Marathon  by  the  Greeks  encouraged  the  Egyptians 
to  revolt  under  Khabbash,  but  they  were  soon  reduced  to 
submission  and  placed  under  the  severe  government  of  Aohn- 
menes,  brother  of  Xerxes. 

465  Artaxences  Makrocheir  {Artakashiraf  Eg.  ArlakJuhasluii). 
The  Egvptians  again  revolted  under  Iniiros  and  Amyrtaios, 
and,  aided  by  the  Athenians,  were  for  a  time  partially  suc- 
cessful.   During  this  period  Herodotus  visited  Egypt. 

434  Darin*  Nollws.  After  continued  efforts  the  Egyptians  succeeded 
in  regaining  their  independence  under  Amyrtaios,  who  was 
recognised  as  King  of  Egypt. 

XXVIII.  SaYtb.    b.o.  415. 

This  dynasty  consisted  of  but  one  king,  Amyrtaion^  who  only 
reigned  six  yearn.  Tho  Kgyptlans,  however,  siicceedod  in  maintaining 
tlinir  iiide|iendonr4),  and  another  native  king,  Naifaarut  (Nq*hrn(rs)^ 
founded  a  new  dynasty. 

XXIX.  Mrndiwian.    r.o;«090. 

Mrdtwt  HAbti. 

The  duration  of  this  dynasty  was  short,  though  It  contained  five 
kings — Naifaamt  (Nfj}lifritM\  J. ;  Hakcr  (Achoris)^  who  allied  himself 
with  Evagoras,  tyrant  of  KalamiR,  against  tho  rnraians;  Pamnnt 
(VmmninmiA  ;  JUn-'tirlHkha;  and  Nai/frnffU  11.  It  ruled  Kgypt  from 
Mendes  in  tne  Delta,  and  was  succeeded  by  another  race  of  native 
prinees  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Bebennytos. 
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XXX.  RBnKNNYTK.     n.c.  378. 

Htthkdra;   Kuntak;   hhlfil;  l*kiUi'.. 

Nectanebo  I.  {Nckhi-llor-heh),  who  founded  tlii»  dynasty,  success- 
fully repoUod  the  attacks  of  the  Persians,  and  secured  oightoou  yeaL*B* 
peace  and  tranquillity  for  Egypt ;  but  the  attack  was  renewed  during 
the  reign  of  his  sucooaaor  TacJiAii  (TJeho)  by  Artaxorxos  Muomou,  and 
only  rm)ellod  through  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  uudor  Agosilaus.  Tachos' 
son,  Ncctmuibo  IT.  (Nckht'iicb'f),  after  varying  success,  was  finally 
conquered  by  ArUixerxes  Ochtis,  and  Egypt  again  became  a  Persian 
proviu(H).    I'lato  visited  Idgypt  during  the  reign  uf  Noctunubu  f. 

XXXT.  Pkimi^n.     it.o.  840. 

The  second  domination  of  the  Persians  in  Egypt  was  of  short 
duration.  After  Alexander  had  defeated  IktHus  III.  (Kodotnannos) 
at  the  Issus,  he  marched  upon  Egypt,  and  reached  Memphis  without 
opposition,  the  native  Egyptians  and  Greeks  weloomiug  him  as  a 
deliverer. 

XXXII.  Maoudoniam.    u.c.  BU2. 

During  liis  sliurt  stay  in  Egypt  Alexander  tlie  Great  founded  Llio 
city  of  Alexandria,    lie  showed  his  respeut  for  the  ancient  religion  by 

}'oining  in  the  worship  of  Apis,  and  by  going  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  to 
ay  his  offerings  as  the  "  Son  of  the  Sun  "  on  the  altar  of  Amen-Ra.  At 
his  death  in  828,  and  the  division  of  the  various  provinces  amongst 
his  generals  as  lieutenants  of  his  titular  successor,  Philip  Anhidteos, 
Egypt  fell  to  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  continued  to  administer 
the  country  as  governor  during  the  lifetime  of  Arrhidceos  and  the 
young  Alexander  JSgiut  (b.c.  817).  Six  years  after  the  murder  of  the 
latter  by  Gassander  (b.c.  811),  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of  king 
(d.c.  805). 

XXXIII.  GuKBK  or  I'TOLiAUAiG.     n.c.  805. 

Alexmulria;  Sakl^ra;  Dcitdci'a;  UVwbcH  (both  aides  of  Uui  river); 
Eitficnl;  Esna;  EdjfA;  Kdtn  Ombo;  l*hil<£;  KaUibsha;  and  various 
oDier  places  in  ifubia, 

n.c. 

805  Ptolemy  S6t£r.  Though  constantly  at  war,  chiefly  with  Anti- 
gonus,  for  tlio  protection  of  his  kingdom,  Ptolemy  did  not 
neglect  tlio  proHiKirity  of  tlio  country,  wliidi  greatly  inoroauetl 
liunoatli  liis  rule,  liuuiiingand  tliu  arts  also  ilourished,  the 
foundation  oi«thu  Museum  and  Library  at  Alexandria  attract- 
ing learned  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Ptolemy 
abdicated  two  years  before  his  death  in  288  in  favour  of 
his  son. 

285  Ptolemy  Philadelphoa.  Continued  the  wise  and  beneficent 
rule  of  his  father.  He  erected  the  famous  Pharos  at  Alexandria, 
founded  the  cities  of  Berenikd  and  Arsinod  on  the  Red  Sea, 
and  reopened  the  canal  between  the  Bod  Sea  and  the  Nile. 
Manetho's  History  of  Egypt  and  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
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n.c.         Old  Tentamont  known  as  iho  Sepfcnagint  are  nafd  to  ha^o  boon 


222 


utidortakoii  by  I'hiljidolpboB*  commnnd. 
tolemy  En^rret^s  I.    Ooiiqiiorod  iho  oi 


247  Ptolemy  En^rret^s  I.  Ooiiqiiorod  iho  onipiroof  tho  SolouoldoB 
and  oxtendod  hiH  rulo  over  iho  whoJe  of  Asia  Minor.  Egypt 
had  now  reached  the  heiffht  of  prosperity  and  power.  All  the 
learned  and  aocomplished  men  of  the  day  flocked  to  Ptolemy's 
court.  The  decree  of  Gauopus  or  the  stone  of  84n  was  set  up 
in  the  ninth  yoar  of  his  roign. 
Ptolemy  Philopat6r.  A  cninl  and  Rolf-tndnlgont  king,  under 
whoso  ruin  Ingy^ii  Iwgnn  to  dccHtio.  Ilo  roiiHod  hiniHolf  to 
in<H«t  AnUiNthuH  Iho  (Irnal,  wht>  had  gnuliially  nM'.otK|iicrod 
from  I'lgypt  all  tho  provincoM  of  Hyrla,  and  dof(Mitod  hi  in  at 
tho  Imttio  of  lla))hla,  a  vlllago  on  llin  bttrdom  of  Mgypt  and 
t'alosliuo.  l«*uundod  tho  Temple  of  KdfA. 
205  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  During  the  minority  of  this  king  Internal 
dissensions,  and  the  attacks  of  Antioohus  the  Great,  induced 
his  guardians  to  invc^e  the  protection  of  the  Boman  Senate, 
and  Egypt  henceforth  bocamo  In  reality,  though  not  In  name, 
a  Boman  province.  The  llosetta  Stone  belongs  to  the  yoar 
19G  B.C.  in  this  reign. 
182      Ptolemy  Eupator. 

181  Ptolemy  Philomfttdr.  Philometor  first  reigned  alone,  and  then 
lointly  with  his  brother,  Physkon  I.,  and  again  alone,  Physkon 
being  allottod  by  the  Bomans  Gyrene  as  a  separate  kingdom. 
During  the  reign  of  Philometor  Egypt  recovered  a  little  of  its 
former  greatneiui  and  prosperity.  A  Jewish  temple  was  built 
at  On  bv  Onias,  the  high-pnest  of  the  Jews.  On  his  death  his 
son  Ptolemy  Philopator  Neos  reigned  for  a  few  days. 
14G  Ptolemy  Euerg^etes  II.  (Phytkon),  A  cruel  tvrant  and  a 
dol)auchco.  In  192  tho  Aloxandrlans  revolted  and  made 
Gloopatra,  his  sistor  and  divorced  wife,  qaoon,  PhyRkon  retiring 
to  Gyprufl.  Ho  recovered  his  throne  in  127.  ''  Pharaoh's  bod ' 
at  Philm  was  huUt  in  this  roign. 
117  Ptolemy  LatbTros.  Tho  son  of  Physkon;  ho  first  relgnod 
jolntlv  with  his  mothor  Gloopatra  Kokko,  but  was  afterwards 
banished,  and  his  brother,  Ptolemy  AUxaivder  I.,  put  in  his 
place.  Alexander  murdered  his  mother,  and  was  killed  himself 
in  a  naval  liattlo.  Lathyros  thon  relgnod  alono.  Thel^ 
roboUod  against  him  and  was  uttorlv  dostroyod. 

81  Ptolemy  Alexander  II.  Boignod  jointly  with  his  stop-mother 
BoronikA ;  murderod  her,  and  was  then  killed  hlmnelf. 

81  Ptolemy  Auletes  XIII.  or  NeoB  DlonTSOS*  An  illrgitimatoRon 
of  Lathyros.  Was  driven  from  the  throne  in  58,  but  relnHtatod 
bv  Oabinius,  the  Boman  pro-consul  in  Syria.  Dlodorus  visited 
Egvpt  during  this  reign.  The  temple  otKdm  Ombo  was  finished, 
ana  the  presont  temples  of  Esna  and  Dendera  begun,  in  this 
reign. 

51  Cleopatra.  Was  left  by  her  father  Auletes  joint  heir  with  her 
brother  Ptolemy  XIY.,  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Boman 
Sonate.    Was  exiled.    Pompoy,  seoking  refage  in  Egypt  after 

48  his  defeat  at  I'hai-salia,  was  murdered  with  Ptolemy's  coiiHont. 

GflBsar,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  the  course  of  which  Ptolemy 

47  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  reinstated  Gloopatra,  but  gave  her 
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n.o.  I  us  a  coUoague  another  brotiier,  Ptolemy  XV.,  whom  8ho 
45  !  inurdoi'od.  OiDHarioii,  lior  koii  by  GinHar,  wau  then  appointed 
'14  fio-rogont.     On   the  doath  of  C'lnnar,  Antony,  who  hail  suni- 

nionod  tho  C^uoun  to  'l'ai*KUH,  t<>  answor  for  havhig  allowid  \nw 
forces  to  take  the  side  of  13rutu»  and  Oassius  at  Philippi,  foil 
42  a  victim  to  her  charmSi  and  passed  the  greater  part  of  tho 

next  nine   years  with  her  in  idlonoKs.     During  this  time 
OcUwianuH  (afterwards  AngUHtns)  wim    gradnally   riHlng  in 
>U  power,  and  on  the  Jioman  Kunato  declaring  Antony  an  enemy 

of  the  State,  he  marched  against  Egypt,  defeated  the  oombined 
80  naval  forces  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  at  Actium,  and   took 

Alexandria.    Antony  and  Cleopatra  both  committed  suicide, 
and  ]<igypt  t)ocame  a  lioman  province  governed  by  prefects. 


4.  Ohronologioal  Table  fW>m  B.C.  80  to  A.D.  640. 

This  includes  the  period,  an  uneventful  one  for  Bgypt,  during  which 
it  formed  a  part  first  of  the  Roman  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  then  of  the 
llonian  lOmpiro  of  the  lOast.  The  reign  of  the  lioman  emperors  is 
sometimes  reckoned  as  a  XXXIV.  Dynasty,  their  style  and  title  in 
the  hieroglyphic  insonptions  Ixiing,  lK»ides  AutohaUtt't  Ctusar,  Son  of 
tho  Run,  and  King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kgypt,  as  in  tho  old  days  of 
independence. 


B.O. 

dO 


24 


14 

A.n. 
87 


41 


Augustus.  Ootavianus,  in  the  year  27,  became  sole  ruler  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  under  the  title  of  Coosar  Augustus.  The 
government  of  Egypt  was  given  to  a  prefect,  who  was  always 
to  be  of  equestrian  rank :  the  first  was  Cornelius  Q alius.  The 
Julian  year  was  brought  into  use  and  other  changes  made,  but 
the  ancient  religion  was  not  interfered  with,  and  inscriptiouH 
at  Dcndera,  l*hiho,  and  Kalabsha  prove  that  temple-building 
was  still  carried  on.  The  Ethiopians,  under  Queen  Candace, 
invaded  Egypt,  but  were  repulsed  by  ^lilins  Oallus,  the  hccoikI 
prefect,  who  marched  us  far  as  Mapata,  but  did  not  bold  the 
country,  fixing  the  boundary  at  Uiera  Sykaminos,  seventy 
miles,  or  twelve  schoeni,  beyond  Syene  (Asw&n),  whence  that 
part  was  called  Dodekaschoinos  (but  seejp.  [22],  ante),  Strabo 
visited  Egypt  during  the  prefecture  of  ^lius  Gallus. 

Tiberius.  The  name  of  this  emperor  is  found  on  many  Egyptian 
monuments  at  Dondera,  Thclies,  Philm,  Sco,  Gcnnanicus 
visited  Egypt,  going  as  far  as  SyAnA. 

Gaius  {(''(Uiifuln),  During  this  reign  the  Jews,  who  forniwl  a 
large  and  important  part  of  the  population  of  Alexandria,  weix) 
persecuted;  Philo  pleaded  their  cause  against  Apion,  and 
Josephus  wrote  an  answer  to  the  latter's  attacks  upon  the  Jews 
and  their  religion. 

Claudius.  The  Jews  regained  the  rights  of  citizenship  taken 
from  tliem  in  the  last  reign.  Greex  and  Roman  merchants 
liegan  to  use  Egypt  as  a  commercial  station  on  the  rotid  to 
India,  going  by  the  old  route  up  the  Nile  to  Kopto0,and  thence 
to  BoronikA  on  tho  lied  Sea.     Lake  Mosris,  owing  to  tho 
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A.D.  cmfaAnlnnoiits  boinff  ncglootcd,  began  to  dry  up.  Tho  nAmo 
of  (*lAU<1iiin  iH  found  on  many  tomploH. 

51  Nero.  Cliristtanity  ir  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Kffi^pt 
during  thifl  roign  by  St.  Mark :  according  to  EuRobius,  thonrst 
bishop  was  named  Aunianus.  Constant  attacks  on  the 
southern  frontier  were  made  by  the  Blemmyos,  a  tribe  of 
Ethiopian  Arabs  (probably  the  modern  Bisharin). 

69  Vespasian.  Visited  Alexandria  soon  after  being  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  in  the  following  year  despatched  thence  Titus 
on  the  expo<1ibton  ngaiuKt  the  r7owH  which  ended  in  the  Kiogo 
and  cnpUiro  of  Jerusalem.  The  temple  of  Knna  was  ilnislKxl 
in  this  roign. 

79  Tiiits.  The  only  trace  of  his  roign  is  his  name  on  ono  or  two 
temples. 

82  Domitian.  Juvenal,  banished  to  Syene  during  this  reiffu,  has 
left  some  account  of  the  condition  of  the  country^  and  of  its 
religious  superstitions.  Domitian  encouraged  the  Egyptian 
religion  by  building  temples  to  Isin  and  Seranis  at  Ilome. 

97  Nnva  relieved  the  Jews  from  the  poll-tax  ttiey  had  hitherto 

paid. 

98  Trajan.  The  Jews  revolted  at  Alexandria,  but  wore  put  down, 
and  the  poll-tax  rORtored.  The  Rod  Sea  and  Nile  canal  was 
ro-oponed,  starting  however  from  a  different  point  of  the  river, 
Babylon  above  Cairo  instead  of  Bubastis,  and  was  called  the 
Amnis  Trajanus. 

117  Hadrian.  Visited  E^pt  twice.  On  the  first  occasion  was 
accompanied  by  Antmous,  who  was  drowned  in  the  Kilo ;  the 
emiHsror  built  a  city  near  the  spot,  called  Antinod  or  Antino- 
dpolis,  some  ruins  of  which  exist  opposite  Roda.  His  ompross 
8ai>ina  was  with  him  when  ho  visilod  Tliolion  somo  years 
after ;  ono  of  hor  attendants,  Julia  Balbilla,  a  would-lio  poetess, 
has  recorded  the  event  on  the  foot  of  ono  of  tho  Colossi.  To 
judge  from  his  letter  to  Servianus  (p.  9),  Hadrian  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  tho  Egyptians. 

188  Antoninus  Pins.  The  survey  of  all  the  military  roads  of  the  Boman 
Empire,  known  as  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  was  made  in  this 
reign.  It  included  the  roads  of  Egvpt,  six  in  number,  of 
whioh  tho  two  principal  were  from  Babylon  opposite  Memphis 
along  the  east  bank  of  tho  Mile  to  Contra-Psolkis  in  Mimia, 
and  from  Alexandria  along  tho  west  bank  to  Hiera  Sykam)nos 
in  Nubia.  • 

101       Marcus  Aurellus.      The  Egvptian    legions  proclaim    Avidius 

173  Casslus,  who  had  succeflsfullv  quelled  some  revolted  Arabi  in 

the  Delta,  emperor ;  before,  however,  the  arrival  of  Aurdius 
at  Alexandria,  thoy  ronented  and  put  Avidius  and  his  jsou 
Mflaclanus  to  doath.  The  spread  of  Christianity  is  sliowi^  by 
tho  appointment  of  throe  bishops  under  tho  BiRhop|^  of 
Alexanciria,  who  henceforth  is  stylod  Patriarch.  I^he  first 
patriarch  was  nonietrius. 

]9i       PerliiMX.    Nigttr,     Tho  lattor  had  commanded  tho  legions  In  ' 
Egypt  employed  in  repelling  the  inoursionn  of  the  Barac|inH 
as  tney  were  already  sometimes  called,  during  the  roigii  of 
Commodus,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  tho  Egyptians 
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at  the  same  time  as  Septimiua  Severus :  was  defeated  by  the 
latter  and  killed. 
Septimius  Severus.  ViHited  lOgypt,  and  granted  Kovoral  privi- 
logoH  to  tlio  Aluxaudi'iuiirt.  ItiHnud  an  odict  forbidding  anyono 
from  becoming  a  dew  or  a  OhriBtiau.  An  active  persecutiou 
followed,  during  which  the  celebrated  school  of  Gatechists  at 
Alexiuidria,  which  included  at  that  period  PantaenuB,  Olementi 
of  Alexandria,  and  Origun,  wtw  brokon  up.  .TnliuH  AfricanUK 
wroU;  li'iH  work  on  (Sbron«)logy. 
Caracalla.  On  the  occauion  of  bin  vibit  to  J^lgypt  ho  revenged 
hiniHclf  on  the  Alexandrians  for  the  jokes  tliey  had  made  at 
bin  uxpcnKu  by  uiiussacring  all  the  youths  of  an  age  to  bear 
arms,  lie  also  took  away  many  of  their  privileges,  and 
favoured  the  native  Egyptians,  giving  some  of  them  a  seat  in 
the  senate,  and  cultivating  their  religion  by  building  a  temple 
in  Home  to  Isis. 
Macriniis  was  declared  emperor  by  the  Egyptians  on  the  murder 

of  Caracalla,  but  he  was  soon  defeated  and  killed  by 
ElagabaliiSf  whom,  however,  the  Egyptians  would  not  for  some 
time  acknowledge,  and   sanguinary  contests   took  place  in 
Alexandria. 
Alexander  Severus.     This  reign    is   chiefly  remarkable   for 
having  witnessed   the   foundation   of    the   School   of   Neo- 
Platonists  by  Ammonius  Saccas,  and  his  pupils  Plotinus  and 
Longinus.    Heraclas  succeeded  Demetrius  as  patriarch,  and 
increased  the  number  of  bishops  to  twenty.    During  the  civil 
wars  that    took    place    after    the  death   of   Alexander,  the 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  acknowledged  in  turn  the  various 
pretenders  that  succeeded  one  another  from  2d5  to  249. 
Decius.    The  Christians  in  Egypt  were  much  persecuted  in 
this  -reign.     Last  occurrence  of  the  royal  name  in  hiero- 
glyphicH  (p.  ri40]). 
Oalliis.    I'igypt  was  viHited  by  a  dreadful  plague. 
Valerian.     Ani>tlior  persocution  of  the  C>hristianH  took  pliice. 
Gallienus.      On   the  death   of  his  father  Valerian,  who  was 
defiubtod  and  put  to  death  by  S^tpor,  king  of  Persia,  Gallienus 
associated    with    himself   as    emperor    Odeuathus,    king   of 
T^almyra,  who,  as  the  ally  of  Itome,  had  for  a  long  time 
guarded    its    eastern    frontier.      The    Egyptians,    however, 
detUared  for  MacfiannSf  and,  after  he  had  l>cen  defeated  and 
killed  by  Domitian,  the  general  of  Oallienus,  for  Jhhnilianwt 
Alextiiuli'rf  who  met  with  the  same  fate,    (ialiienus  stop^xKl 
the  i>erHeeution  of  the  OhriHtians,  and  aocordiMl  tlx'ni  full 
toleration.    On  the  duiith  of  Odenalhus,  his  queen  Zniobuir 
declared  war  against  liome,  and  invaded  Egypt,  which  she 
claimed   as   a   descendant  of   Cleopatra;    but,   though   she 
defeated  the  Roman  army,  she  did  not  succeed  in  gaining 
P'gypt,  Claudiua  being  acknowledged  emperor  on  the  death  of 
Gallienus. 
Aurelian.     On  the  death  of  Claudius,  Zenobia  renewed  her 
attacks  on  Egypt,  and  was  for  a  short  time  successful,  being 
acknowledged  as  queen,  and  granted  by  Aurelian  the  rank  of 
his  colleague.     He  soon,  however,  led  his  forces  against  her. 
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A.D.  and,  having  defeated  her  at  Bmeia,  took  her  priioner  to 
Rome.  Her  son  VabaUathus  was  allowed  to  rale  lor  a  short 
time,  hat  was  soon  deposed  and  put  to  doatli.  The  Egyptians 
then  set  np  Finnus,  a  Syrian,  who  establishod  his  court  at 
Koptos  and  Ptolemals,  but  he  likewise  was  conquered  and 
slain  by  Aurelian.  Nero,  the  patriarch,  built  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Alexandria,  the  first  Ohristian  church  built  in 
Sgypt. 
ProDiis  had  boon  loft  bv  AuroHan  in  command  of  the  army  in 
Figypt,  and  continuoa  in  that  post  during  Iho  regency  of 
Aurelian's  widow  Soverina  and  the  short  reign  of  his  son 
Tadtui.  On  the  death  of  Tacitus,  the  Egyptian  legions  pro- 
claimed Probus  emj^ror.  The  Blemmyos,  who  had  obtafnod 
possession  of  Upper  Egypt,  were  reduced  to  obedience. 
Diocletian.  Upper  Egypt  rebelled  under  Achilleus,  and  its 
example  was  followed  by  Alexandria.  Diocletian  himself 
marched  against  the  rolwln,  and  took  Koptos  and  .ItuHiris. 
IIo,  howoTor,  roAolvod  to  fix  the  limit  of  tlio  empire  at 
KlophantinA,  and  gave  up  the  DodekasclioinoR  to  the  NolMitro 
(the  modem  Berboriucs  or  Nubians).  Ho  afterwards  besieged 
and  took  Alexandria,  and  put  Achilleus  te  death.    The  column 

297  known  as  Pompey's  Pillar  was  erected  to  commemorate  bis 

804  stepping  the  pillage  of  the  city  by  his  troops.     Issued  his 

famous  edict  agamst  the  Christians,  and  the  persecution 
which  followed  was  nowhere  more  severe  than  in  Egypt. 

806  Odlerim,  Maaimin,  lAcinius.  These  throe  reigned  in  the  East 
while  Ck>nstentine  Ghlorus  and  his  son  Oonstantine  reigned 

812  in  the  West.     The  persecution  of  the  Christians  'was  con- 

tinued. Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  first  broached  his 
heresy,  and  the  Bible  was  translated  inte  Coptic  during  this 
period. 

328  Constantiiie  the  Great  After  defeating  Lioinius  near  Adria- 
noplo,  Oonstantine  bocamo  solo  emperor.  Tho  OhriRtians  wore 
released  from  every  civil  and  religious  disability  by  the 
emperor,  himself  a  Ohristian.  In  consequence  of  the  disputes 
as  te  the  nature  of  Christ  between  Alexander,  patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  and  Arius,  the  Emperor,  who  had  been  appealed 

826  te,  summoned  the  CouttcU  of  Nicata^  whoro  tho  question 

whether  tho  Son  was  of  tho  »Mn6  or  only  of  RimiUir  substance 
with  the  Slather  {fionuxnmos^  or  liomoiottsiiM)  was  disputod  by 
Arius  as  the  champion  of  tho  latter  form  of  liollof,  atul 
Atbanasius,  a  doacon  of  Alexandria,  of  ilio  former.  Tho 
decision  in  favour  of  tho  Homoousians  was  om1)odio<l  in  whnt 

82B  is  known  as  tho  Nicono  Creed.      After  tho  foundation   of 

Ooiistautinoplo,  Alexandria  began  te  doclino  in  import- 
ance. 

887  Constantina  at  first  divided  the  empire  with  his  two  brothers, 
Oonstantine  II.  and  Oonstans,  but  afterwards  reigned  alone. 
He  favoured  Arianism,  and  deposed  Athanasius,  who  had 
been  made  bishop  of  Alexandria.  After  a  long  struggle  Ooorgo 
of  Oappadocia  was  elcKstod  bishop  by  the  Artans,  and  the 
followers  of  Athanasius  were  severely  persecuted.  The 
monastic  system,   which   had   been   first  sterted  in  Egypt 

h  2 
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A.i).  at  tho  011(1  of  Uiu  loHt  contury,  bogan  now  to  ausumo  con- 
HidonUilo  proportioiiH  (iiidor  tliu  iiilliiuiiuo  iui<l  oxaniplo  of 
iSL  A II Inn y. 

})G1  Julian.  Utinur  tho  putroua^o  uf  (.Ii'ib  oiii[>orur  imgiuiiHiu  rogiiiiiud 
itri  ancondeijcy  fur  a  ahort  timo.  Goorgo  of  Oappadooia  wah 
murdorod  by  tho  Aloxundrian  mob,  and  AthauosiuB  agahi 
rotumod  to  uowor,  only,  however,  to  bo  banished  again,  llo 
was  rocnllod  by  JoviaUf  but  v/as  onco  more  Hont  away  by 

8C4       Valens,  wlio,  liowovor,  afterwards  allowed  hiin  to  return  and 

873  die  in  lioiuM  at  Alexandria.    Monastiuisui  had  now  reached 

its  full  growth.  Tho  Thebaid  and  tho  district  of  Kitria  (Wadi 
NatrAn)  swarmed  with  hermits  and  anohorites,  living  either 
separately  or  in  communities.  One  of  tho  most  famous 
monasteries  was  that  founded  by  Pachomius  and  1400  monks 
on  tho  island  of  Tabrana,  near  Uendora,  where  Kufinus  after- 
wards found  3000  monks.  The  eity  of  Oxyrhynehus,  according 
to  tho  same  authority,  boasted  of  10,000  monks  and  20,000 
nuns.  In  Nitria  thoro  wore  said  to  bo  5000  horuiits  and  50 
monastorios. 

879  Theodosius  I.  in  his  first  year  issued  an  edict  proclaiming 
Christianity  the  religion  of  the  Empire.  Tho  temple  of 
Sorapis  at  Alexandria  was  destroyed,  and  tho  old  Egyptian 
roligion  proscribod. 

891  Arcadius.  Tho  Jtuman  Empire  was  divided  on  tho  death  of 
Theodosius;  Aroadius,  tho  elder  son,  ruling  the  iiiast  from 
Constantinople,  and  Honorius,  the  younger,  the  West  from 
Rome.  Violent  disputes  took  place  in  Egypt  between  those 
who  affirmed  and  those  who  denied  that  the  Creator  was  of 
human  form.  The  former  party,  who  were  called  Anthro- 
pomorphitos,  led  by  Thoophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
attacked  and  exterminated  their  opnonents. 

406  Theodosius  II.  Cynl  succeeded  Tnoophilus  as  patriarch  of 
Alexandria.    Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  murdorod  by 

481  the  Christians.  The  doctrines  of  Nostorius  are  condonmcd  at 
tho  Cawncil  of  KpJuatus,  chiefly  through  tho  exertions  of  Cyril. 

Marcian.  Tho  doctrine  of  Eutychos,  that  Christ  possessed  but 
one  nature,  the  divine,  and  was  in  no  i^aspeot  human,  is 

451  condemned  by  the  Cattncil  of  Chalcedon,    The  decision  was 

rejected  by  the  Egyptian  Churoh,  which  adhered  to  the  mono- 
physito  doctrine  of  Eutyches.  Upper  Egypt  was  overrun  by 
the  Nobatm  or  Nubians  in  this  roign ;  Silko,  their  king,  has 

458  .  recorded  his  viotorios  at  Kalabsha.  An  inscription  at  l^hilic 
hIiuwh  that  thu  worship  of  Tsis  and  Surapis  was  Htill  pnuillHcd 
niuru  than  seventy  yours  aftur  tho  edict  of  'J'hoodosius. 

457       hfo.    Leo  Uie  Youiujer. 

474  Zeno.  In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  tho  (juarrols  between  tho  two 
parties  in  the  Church,  and  the  continual  struggles  between 
the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  nominated  by  the  emperor  and 

482  those  who  had  been  chosen  by  the  people,  the  emperor  issued 
an  edict,  called  the  IJenotioon,  affirming  the  doctrine  of  tho 
Tncamation,  without,  however,  defining  the  question  of  a 
double  or  single  uatura.  Like  most  attempts  at  a  compromise, 
it  proved  a  failure. 
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Aoastuiiii.  Tho  Pentftug  Inyftded  Egsrpfc;  thoir  roferoat  was 
followed  by  a  fninino. 

Jiistaniaii.  A  final  separation  took  place  between  the  Orthodox 
or  Melchite  party  and  the  Monophysitee  or  Jaoobitee,  who 
were  afterwards  called  Ciopts.  Eaoh  had  its  patriarch.  The 
convents  of  St.  Catherine  at  Mount  Sinai  and  of  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Antony  in  tho  dosort  near  tho  llod  Ron  wore  bailt  probably 
as  fortrosHOR  to  ro^iol  tho  attacks  of  tho  Arabs. 

JiiHin  11,    TibcriiM  IL    Mamiehu,    Vluxax, 

Heracltns.  Tho  Persians  under  (jhosroos  invaded  ICgynt  and 
hold  it  for  ten  years,  but,  woakenod  by  the  rishiff  of  thoir  Arab 
allies  in  the  year  of  the  Hijra  or  Flight  of  Mahomet,  they 
were  driven  out  by  Heraolius.  He  in  his  turn  soon  had  to 
make  terms  with  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  who,  however, 
overran  Svria,  and,  entering  Egypt,  rapidly  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country,  the  capture  of  Alexandria  by  'Amr 
or  'Amm  marking  tho  ond  of  the  Boman  rulo  ovor  ICgypt. 


6.  Obronologioal  Table  fVom  A.D.  640  to  the  Present  Day. 

This  may  bo  called  the  Mohammedan  period.  Egypt  accepted  the 
religion  of  its  Arab  conquerors,  and  henceforth  fonnoa  a  part  of  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Khallfs.  Its  history  during  this  period  is  generally 
devoid  of  interest. 
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'Omar.  Tho  general  *Amr  Ibn  eWAsi  entered  Egypt  in  689  by  way 
of  i^olusium,  and  advanced  up  tho  country  to  Memphis ;  thonoo, 
aftor  taking  tho  fortress  of  ]3abylon.  noar  ilic  proHont  Cairo, 
ho  marohod  to  Alexandria,  of  which  ho  bocatno  ninRtor  aftor  a 
siogn  of  fourtonn  ninnlhs.  On  the  date  of  IiIr  entry  inl.o  tlio 
city— -Friday,  J>oconil)or  JO,  041,  the  HrHt  day  of  tho  Muham- 
modan  month  Muharram,  and  the  Now  ioar*s  day  of  tho 
twentieth  year  of  the  Ilijra — Egypt  ceased  to  bo  a  Roman 
province.  *Amr  founded  Fiistdt  (Cud  Cairo),  and  tlie  mosque 
there  which  bears  his  name,  and  restored  the  canal  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea. 

'OtfamAiL  Conquest  of  Africa  begun  hir  'Abdallah  ibn  Sa'ad, 
who  had  replaced  'Amr  as  governor  of  fj^pt. 

'All,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammod,  maintained  a  eonstant 
struggle  for  the  Khaltfate  with  MoAwiyeh.    Assassinated  661. 

Omavyadti  Dtnabtt. 

Moftwiyeh.  After  the  death  of  'Ali,  and  the  abdication  of  his 
son  Hasan,  Moftwiyoh  obtained  undisputed  possession  of  the 
Khaltfate,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Omayyades,  which 
roignod  for  iifiiirly  KK)  ynars.  (k>nHlantino[)lo  woh  iKJHiogod  I»y 
tlio  Aralm  wiMiout  HuiutimH. 

VrgUl  /.,  son  of  Mndwiyoii.  JIumAii,  'AMN  Rocon<t  son,  aKSUining 
tho  titlo  of  Khallf,  Ih  defeated  and  killod  at  Korhola. 
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A.D.      Modioiyeh  IL,  son  of  Yeetd,  abdioatod  af  tor  a  roign  of  six  moiithB, 

0B3  wlioii 

084       MiiniHln  /.,  alHo  of  Uio  family  of  'Oinayya,  wan  oloolod  Klialtf, 

and  I'oigiitid  a  yoar. 
685      'Abd  el-Melek,  aon  of  Marw&n,  couiploted  tho  conquoBt  of 

Africa.  'Abd  el-Azls,  his  brother,  mado  a  Nilometer  at  Hcdw&n, 

uear  Cairo.    First  purely  Arab  looinage  struck  in  gold  and 

silver. 
706       El-Welfd,  sou  of  'Abd  ol-Molek.    Built  first  Nilomotor  at  the 
710  ittlaud  of  KMa.    Spain  conquered  by  tho  Moslems ;  and  India 

invaded  by  them. 
715       SuUiudH,  l>rother  of  Kl-Woltd ;  'Chnar  TL,  son  of  'Abd  ol-Astt/.; 

YcmUI  II.,  son  of  *Abdel.Molek ;  UwMm,  brother  of  'Abdol- 

727-        Melek,  durinir  whose  roign  the  Saracens  under  'Abd  er-Raiim&n 

748        were  defeated  by  Oharles  Martel ;  EUWelid  IL,  son  of  Yesld ; 

YeM  IIL  and  Ibrdhim,  sons  of  EUWelid  11.,  followed  one 

another  in  quick  succession. 
714       Marwftn  II..  grandson  of  Marwftn  I.,  and  last  of  the  Omayyades. 

Ho  was  deieated  by  AbtL'l-'Abbas,  and  killed  at  Ab^slr  el-Molek 

in  tho  FayyAm  (p.  803). 

AbbIbidu  Dynasty. 

750  Abu'l-'Abbiis,  a  descendant  of  *Abb&s,  an  undo  of  Mohammed's, 
li^oundod  tlio  dyiuwty  of  the  AbUUudea,  and  put  to  death  all 
the  doBcendants  of  Marw&u  I.,  with  the  exception  of  'Abd  er- 
Uahm&n,  who  escaped  and  established  tho  Omayyade  dynasty 
at  Cordova  in  Spain. 

764       El-Maoffir,  brolhor  of  'Abb&s.    Fouudod  ilaghdad,  and  made  it 

702  tho  capital  of  tho  Abb&sido  Khaltfs. 

776       Kl'Mahdi  MulMmvicd ;  Kl-Uadt  Mihuu    Sons  of  ELMansAr. 

786  HArAn  er-Rashid,  also  a  son  of  El-MansAr.  The  famous  hero 
of  Arabian  talos.    Towards  the  end  of  *his  reiffu  Ibrdhtm  Ibn 

800  el-Aglab,  governor  of  Effypt,  doolarod  himself  indopondent, 

and  founded  the  Aglahiae  dynasty,  of  which  tho  capital  was 
Kairwan,  70  miles  south  of  Tunis.  Tho  kingdom  of  Fok  was 
also  founded  by  tho  Edrlsides  in  this  reigu. 

809       El-Amtn,  son  of  HArAn. 

818  El-Mamun,  son  of  HAriln.  A  great  encourager  of  arts  and 
sciences,  particularly  astronomy.  Visited  Egypt  and  patronised 
the  learned  men  there.  Caused  Arabic  translations  of  Greek 
authors  to  be  made.  Opened  the  Great  Pyramid  in  the  hope 
of  finding  treasure. 

888       El'hliitaaim,  brother  of  MamAn.    El-Wdthik  rBeckford's  *'  Vat- 

846  hok  "),  son  of  El-Mutasim.    llomo  attacked  uy  the  Saracens. 

857  El-MutawekkiL  brother  of  W&thik.  Built  the  Nilomotor  at 
the  Island  of  U6da,  now  existing. 

861       El'Muntasir,  son  of  Mutawekkil.    El'Mnstaitt.    El-MuUgt, 

TOlOmidk  Dynasty. 

HG8  Al^mad  ibn-Tulfin.  Governor  of  Egypt.  Usurps  the  sovereignty 
of  tho  country,  and  founds  the  uynasty  of  the  TAlAnides. 
Added  the  suburb  of  ol-Khatiya  to  FustAt,  and  built  the 
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A.D.         mosquo  ihat  boars  his  namo.     Arab  writon  colobrafco  his 
878  woallb,  magnifloonoo,  and  warHke  suocomoa. 

883      KhiimArawftyh.    Built  a  palaoo  at  Fnstdt. 
896      AbA'l-Asdkir:  HarHn.    Sons  of  KhamAraw^yh.    SMban,wmol 
Ahmad.    With  him  the  dynasty  ends. 

AbbIbidb  Gk>VKBH0B8  restored. 

905  EUMukiafi.    Egypt  subject  to  the  Khallfs.    Khattya  burnt. 

906  EUMnktaddir.    During  this  reign  'Obddallah  el-Mahdi  usurped 

tho  govornmont  of  Kastem  Africa,  and  founded  the  dynasty  of 
909  tho  F/ltimido  Klialtfs  in  Tunis.    IIo  invadod  JCgypt,  but  was 

dofoatod  by  Muktaddir. 
982       EUKdhW. 
964       Er-Rddi. 

iKHSHtniDB  DTNABTT. 

986       Mohammed  el-lkhshid.    Usurps  the  ffovemment  of  Egypt. 

940       AhiVUKtmim ;  AbA'UHaM^,    8ons  of  Mohammed. 

900      A'd/rtr ;  a  black  slavo.'   yi&rt'M''atMlrM,  son  of  Abi^'MIasau. 
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FXtikidr  Dynasty. 

El-Mo'lz2,  ffroat-grandRou  of  'ObAdallali,  Ibo  founder  of  the 
FAtimide  dynasty  fn  Tunis.  Sent  Gohar  with  an  army  to 
Invade  Egypt,  which  he  took.  Built  tho  city  of  Fil-K&hira 
(Oairo),  and  transferred  tho  scat  of  govornmont  thoro. 

El- Aztr.  Enoouragod  learning  and  scionoo.  Oonvortod  tho 
mosque  of  El-Ashar  at  Cairo,  which  had  boon  built  by  Oohar, 
into  a  university. 

El-HAkim  succoodod  his  father  EI-'Ak! s  at  10  years  old.  Believed 
hiniHolf  to  1k)  an  incarnation  of  tho  I>oity,  and  in  conjunction 
with  Ed-Dorasl  and  Iiain«)h  founded  tho  sect  of  tho  Drusos. 
He  persecuted  the  Ohristians  and  pinndorod  their  churches. 
Many  of  tho  Christians  turned  Mussulmans.  Built  tho 
mosquo  of  El-IIiVkim  at  Cairo.  Was  assassinated  at  tho  in- 
stigation, it  is  said,  of  his  sister.  The  followers  of  his  seot, 
however,  believe  that  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  world,  ana 
ihat  he  will  reappear  as  the  Mahdi  or  last  Im&m,  to  receive 
the  adoration  of  all  mankind  (see  p.  [86]). 

Edh-DhdMr,  son  of  HAkim. 

EV-Mustansir^  son  of  DhAhir.  The  Turcomans,  who  had  been 
gradually  rising  in  power  since  980,  attack  Egypt,  but  are 
ropulsod.  In  his  reign  tho  king  of  Abyssinia  is  said  to  have 
stopped  the  waters  of  the  Nile  (as  retaliation  for  tho  perse- 
cution of  Ohristians  in  Egypt),  until  the  Coptic  patriarch 
prayod  him  to  cut  the  dam.  FustAt  began  to  decay.  El- 
Mustansir  rebuilt  the  three  chief  gates  of  Cairo. 

EUMwita*alif  son  of  Mustansir.    Takes  Jerusalem  and  other 

Bvrian  towns  from  the  Turks ;  but  is  immediately  deprived 

of  tlioni  I»y  tho  Crusadors,  undor  flodfroy  do  Bouillon. 

hJl-'Amir.    miidjlg.     VUlh-Uhdhlr,    FJ-l'die. 

KWAditl,    Tito  intriguos  of  Bli/lwar  and  Dlrgli/lni  for  (.lie  ofTino 

of  Visior  bring  about  tho  dissolution  of  tho  dynasty.    Tho 
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A.U.  (ornior  U  assiBfeod  by  NAr-od-dlu,  tho  nilor  of  Aloppo,  with 

Kurdish  troops  undor  BiU&li-od-dtn  (Saladin),  hut  afterwards 
ijuarrols  with  thorn  and  drivoH  tliom  out  of  Kgypt  with  tho 
orisiHtuiiMo  of  Amolric  (Aiuuury),  liiiig  of  Jorusalom,  who  in  his 
turn  endoavours  to  gain  possession  of  Egypt,  and  penetrates  to 
Cairo,  hut  Fust&t  is  burnt  on  his  approach  and  heiscompollod 
to  rbtroat,  the  Kurds  being  again  called  in.  ShirkAh,  a  kurd, 
beoomos  Yizior,  and  afterwards  Sal&h-ed-dln. 

AyyOdidu  Dynabty. 

lUii)  Ytisuf  SalAh-ed-dm (SaUdin).  On  tlio doatli  of  'Adid,  Saliulin 
iiKUi'ptul  tho  Kovuruignty  and  fcmudod  tho  AyyAhido  dynasty 
uf  Kurds,    llo afterwards  olitainud  possession  of  Syria  on  tho 

1187  doath  of  NAr-od-din.    Dofoatcd  the  Crusaders  at  the  battle 

of  Hattfn,  overthrew  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  and 

1189  retook  that  oitv.    Successfully  repulsed  the  Third  Crusade 

undor  Frederick  Barbarossa,  Philip  Augustus,  and  liichard 

1191  C(our  do  Lion.    Began  the  citadol  and  walls  of  Cairo. 

1193       VH'AztZt  second  son  of  Saladin. 

i  108       Kl'Muustlr,  son  of  'Aztx ;  a  child. 

1200       El-*Adif,  brother  of  Saladin.     Usurps  tho  throne. 

1218  El-KAmil,  son  of  Kl-*Adil.     Tho  Crusaders  (Fifth   Crusade) 

ponotrato  into  Kgypt  and  take  Dtuniotta,  but  are  obliged  to 
1210  abandon  it  aftor  being  dofoatcd  at  a  spot  where  El-lCi\mil 

was  building  a  now  city,  which  he  called  Man^dra  (tho 
1228  Victorious).    The  Emperor  Frederick  II.  also  obtains  posses- 

sion of  Jerusalem  ana  other  Syrian  towns.  El-K&mil  en- 
deavoured, according  to  tho  Arab  historians,  to  demolish  the 
Third  Pyramid. 

1238  A7-M  (lil  1 L ,  son  of  ICl-K&mil. 

1239  Es-SAlih  Ayyiib,  brother  of  EWAdil.    Loui»  IX.  (St.  Latiu) 

1249  of  France,  at  tho  hoad  of  the  Sixth  Crusade,  captures 
Damietta,  but  is  taken  prisoner  at  MansCua,  while  marching 
on  Cairo,  and  only  released  on  the  evacuation  of  Damietta 
and  tho  payment  of  1(X),(XX)  pieces  of  gold. 

1219  El'MuiiMMvi  (Tardn-Sfidfi),  son  of  S&lih.    Murdered  by  his 

father's  Mamelukes. 

1250  Shegcrct  ed-Durr,  widow  of  S&lih.    Married  the  Mameluke 

fibek  in  1250,  who  became  Sultan  conjointly  with  tho  minor 
El-Ash  raf. 
1250       KlJshrn/,    Deposed  (1252)  by  tho  Mameluke  fibok. 

UaIIAUIDK   MAftlKl.UKK   ShAVU   DYNASTY. 

1250  El-Afn'izK  Ebek  et-Tdr1i09ndni.  Marries  Shegorot-ed-Durr,  and 
is  killed  by  her  from  jealousy. 

1257       El-AfaiiKih-  Alt,  son  of  Mu'izz. 

1259  :    El'MudJuifftr  Kuiut.    Recovers  Syria  from  the  Tartars. 

12G0  '    Edh-DhAoir  B^bars.   Succeeds  to  the  throne  after  assassinating 

MudhafTer.    Repels  a  fresli  invasion  of  tho  Tartars  in  Syria, 

takos  Damascus,  and  extends  his  conquests  over  a  groat  part 

I        of    Armenia.     Brings  tho  representative  of  the  Abbiksido 
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A.D.  KhaltfH,  Kl-ndkim,  who  bad  boon  dotbronod  by  tbo  MougoiR, 

to  I'igvpfe,  find  rocognimw  liiin  w  tionifnnl  Khnltf.  .Ifrom  ihifi 
poriod  imtil  Uio  taking  of  Kgypt  by  Saltan  Sollin,  tho 
Abb&side  Khallis  hold  nominal  spiritual  sway  in  Egypt. 

1268  Built  moeque  outside  Cairo  whiob  bears  his  name.    Death 

1270  of  St.  Louis  before  Tunis. 

1277       ES'Sa'id  Baraka ;  EWAdil  Seldmish.    Sous  of  BSbars. 

1279  El-Mansftr  Kalidkn.  Oontinuod  the  warlike  enterprises  of 
Bdbars'  by  defeating  the  Mongolians  at  Horns,  rocovoring 
DaninncuH,  whicli  had  boon  again  lost,  capturing  Tripoli,  Ac, 
At  homo  his  reign  was  cololiralod  by  alternate  acts  of  cruolty 
and  beneficence.  In  one  of  his  fits  of  angor  he  delivered  up 
Cairo  to  sword  and  plunder  for  threo  days.  In  tho  eyes  of 
native  historians  the  good  acts  of  his  reign  have  outwoighod 
tho  evil.    In  modern  Cairo  liis  name  is  handod  down  as  that 

1284  of  a  great  physician.    Founded  tho  MArist&n  and  mosque  at 

Cairo. 

1390       El-Ashraf  Khalil,  son   of    KalaAn.     l^akoK  Aero  from  the 

1202  Christiaiui.    Tho  Khan  KhalUi  at  C^airo  built. 

12U8       En-NAsir  Muhammad,   son  of  KalaAn.     Succcods  at   nine 

1294  years    old.      Is    dethroned   by  KcthogJha^  who  usurps    the 

sceptre,  but  is  in  his  turn  overthrown  by  Kl-Maix^Hr  Login, 

1209  On  tho  assassination  of  the  latter,  N&sir  is  restored.    After 

ton  years,  however,  he  is  again  deposed,  and  B6bars  Gdsltenkir 

Eroolaimed  in  his  stead.  N&sir  again  returns,  and,  with  tho 
elp  of  the  Syrian  Amfrs  with  whom  ho  had  taken  refugo 

1810  at  Karak  on  the  Dead  Sea,  regains  the  throne.    The  Arab 

historians  celebrate  him  as  a  powerful  and  wealthy  monarch, 
whose  territories  extended  from  Tunis  to  Baghdad,  and  who 
greatly  incroasod  tho  prosperity  and  woll-boin^  of  Kgypt  by 
making  and  rostoring  canals,  encouraging  agrif^nlturo,  aTid 
fostering  tlio  arts.    Cairo  waH  groiUly  oxtonclod  and  onilicl- 

1318  lishod  by  him.     Ho  built  the  niosquo  of  Ndsir  in  tho  Citadel 

and  tho  Nabasstn. 

1941  Seven  sous  of  NA^ir  followed  him  in  quick  succession — Kl- 
Maiisilr  Ahii'Behr ;  El  Aahraf  Ktlgtlk ;  Kn-Ndsir  ShihAb-ed- 
Din;  Es-Sdlih  Uinail;  El-Kdmil  SlMahdn;  El-Miidftaffer ; 
and 

1847  Sultan  l^asan,  a  minor  at  the  time  of  his  accession ;  he  was 
deposed  by  Es-Sdlihf  but  recovered  his  throne  throe  years 
later.      During    tho    interval   a  fearful   plague  dovastatod 

1351  JiSgypt.    Built  the  mosque  at  Cmw  which  Iwarn  liis  name. 

1857  Was  again  dethroned  and  tvKSt\RKinatod. 

IdGl       El-Mansdr  Mnhamviadf  grandson  of  Ntlsir. 

13G8  El-Ashraf  Sluiabdnt  great  giundson  of  Ntlsir.  Ordered  the 
SheriiB  or  descendants  of  Moliammed  to  wear  green  turbans. 

1865  Peter  do  Lusignan,  king  of  Cyprus,  besieges  Alexandria,  but 

fails. 

1376       El-Mamilr  'AH,     Es-Sdlih  Hnggi,  the  last  of  the  dynasty. 
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Edh-DhAhir  Bar^c^:.  A  GirctuMian  ulavo,  who  doposod  Haggi 
ttud  uburpod  tho  tiirono.  Woa  doUiroiied  by  the  Amirs,  but 
regained  nis  power  the  following  year.  He  built  the  mosque 
of  BarVAk. 

En-NdHr  Farag,  son  of  Barkiik.  Was  engaged  in  continual 
warfare  with  the  Tartars,  whom  he  finally  defeats,  and  in 
putting  down  repeated  revolts  of  the  turbulent  Mamelukes. 
Built  tomb-mosque  of  BarkiUk. 

EUMu'ayyad.  Many  sumptuary  laws  enacted  against  tho 
Ohristians  and  Jews.  Revolts  in  Syria  successfully  put 
down.    Built  tho  mosque  known  by  his  name  at  Cairo. 

El'Mudhaffer  Ahmad,  Edh-Dhdhir  Tatdr,  Es-Sdlih  Mu- 
^uunrnaa, 

El-Ashraf  Bursbey.  Attacked  Cyprus  and  took  the  king,  John 
III.,  prisoner,  but  released  him  on  the  promise  of  an  annual 
tribute.  Concluded  a  peace  with  the  Tartars.  Gained  pos- 
HcsMion  of  Joddah,  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  nionopoHsod  tho 
Indian  krado  tliuro. 

Kl-*Aztg  Yilmf.    mh-l)hdhir  Oahmh. 

Kl-Mtni^lr  'Othtndn,  Kl-Aahraf  Indl,  Constantinople  taken 
by  Uio  Turks. 

hli-AliCayyad  AhnicuL    JCdh-DUdfUr  KhAthkadum, 

Edh'DlMir  BUbey.    Edh-Dhdhir  Timurbogha, 

El-Ashraf  i^itt  Bey.  Elected  by  the  Amtrs.  After  a  success- 
ful war  against  the  Turks  under  Sultans  MahmAd  and 
B&yaeid  (Bajasset),  KMt  Bey  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
them.  CypruB  taken  by  tho  Venetians,  who,  however,  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  tribute  to  Egypt.  Is  compelled  by  the 
riotous  Mamelukes  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son.  There 
are  numerous  monuments  of  his  reign  in  Cairo. 

En-Ndsir  Muhammad.    Edli-DJidhir  Khaiistlweh, 

El-Ashraf  Gdnbaldt.    El-'Adil  IWmdn  Bey. 

El-Ghtin  Khansiiweh.  Was  over  60  years  of  age  when  chosen 
to  sucoeed  T(bn&n.  Built  the  mosque  and  schools  at  Cairo 
that  bear  his  name,  and  rebuilt  in  stone  Saladin's  wooden 
aqueduct.  Encouraged  learning.  Fitted  out  an  expedition 
against  the  Portuguese  in  order  to  injure  their  trade  with 
India  by  the  Cape  route.  Entered  into  correspondence  with 
the  Doge  of  Venice  with  the  view  of  making  the  Suez  Canal. 
Was  defeated  by  the  Turks  under  Soltm  I.  near  Aleppo,  and 
Hliiin. 

El-Ashraf  TumAii  Bey,  nopliow  of  (lliAri.    Aflor  tho  defeat 
and  death  of  (IhAri,  Solim  advancod  on  lOgypt,  and,  after 
defeating  TAm&n  at  Heliopolis,  entered  Cairo.    TikmHn  was 
j        taken  and  hanged  outside  the  Bab  ez-Zuw^la.     With  him 
1517  .        ended  the  Mameluke  dynasty,  and  Egypt  l)ecame  a  Turkish 
Pashalik. 

Though  Selim  abolished  the  monarchy,  he  left  the  aristocracy 
of  tlio  ManiulukoH  un  cortiiin  oonditionH;  tho  ohiof  of  which 
wore—annual  tribute,  obodiouco  in  umltors  of  faith  to  tho 
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A.D.  dooislons  of  iho  Mnfti  of  OomUniinoplo,  tuid  iho  Insortfoti 

of  the  name  of  fcho  Sulton  of  tho  Omnanlls  in  iho  pnblio . 
prayers  and  on  ooinii.    Selim  also  oompoUed  the  last  solon 
of  the  AbbAside  KhallfR,  El-Mutawekkif,  to  leave  Cairo  and 

1548  rosido  at  Cbnstantinoplo ;  and  at  his  death  the  Sultans  of 

Oonstantlnoplo  amtimod  tlio  title  of  Khaltf. 
The  history  of  Egypt  for  the  next  2G0  years  is  ahnost  entirely 
without   interest.      The    Turlcish    Pashas  who  nominally 
governed  the  country  soon  bocaino  subordinate  to  the  Mamo- 

1707  hike  Hoys,  ono  of  whom,  *Ali  Jiry,  doclnrnd  hlniKolf  indepeu- 

dent,  conqnorod  Arobia  and  Rvria,  and  allied  hiinnolf  with 
liitsHia  against  the  Turks.    At  his  death  his  son-in-law,  AbtX' 

1778  Dahab,  was  reoognised  bv  the  Sultan  as  ruler  of  Egypt.    The 

chief  power  after  Ab{i-l5ahab*s  death  was  shared  by  Murdd 
Bey  and  Jbrdhlm  Bey,  who  opposed 

1706  Napoleon  Bnooapaite  when  he  landed  at  Alexandria  (July  1)  for 
the  purpose  of  oooupying  Epypt.  They  were  defeated,  however, 
at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  (July  21),  and  Napoleon  entered 
Oairo.  Immediately  after  (Aug.  1),  the  French  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Napoleon, 
after  completely  breaking  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes,  left 
Egypt  on  nis  Syrian  exp^iition,  and  on  his  return  to  France 

1799  appointed  OenertU  KUier  as  commander  in  Egypt.    Kl^ber 

1600  signed  the  convention  of  El-Arlsh  (Jan.  24),  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Egypt  by  the  French;  but  the  convention  being 
broken,  he  marched  on  Cairo,  defeated  the  Turks  at  Hello- 
polls  (March  21),  and  retook  the  city.  He  was  assassinated 
(June  14),  and  OenertU  Menou  succeeded  to  the  command. 
The  French  wore  defeated  by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph 

1601  Almrcromby  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria  (March  21),  and 
driven  out  of  Kgypt. 

After  tbo  French  occupation,  Egypt  onco  more  foil  a  proy  to 
tho  Mamolnlcns  nnd  anarrliy,  till  the  Porto  Ap|>ointo«1 
JBOG      Mohammed  'All,  a  llumnoliait,  lK»rn  at  Kavala  In  17(iH,  Tanha 
1811  of  Egypt,    lie  ostablishod  his  power  by  tho  massacre  of  all 

the  Mameluke  Beys  in  the  Citadel  of  Cairo.  Various  expedi- 
tions, under  his  sons  TAsOun  and  Ibrilhtm  Pasha,  were  under- 
taken against  the  Wahhibis  In  Arabia,  and  the  countries 
bordering  the  Nile  as  far  as  Rhart(im,  which  he  founded. 
He  also  endeavoured  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
country  by  making  now  canals  and  embankmonts,  Improving 
1828  tho  system  of  affricnlturo,  founding  schools,  and  introducing 

1881  various  forms  of  European  civilisation.  During  tho  Grook 
war  he  sent  troops  to  aid  the  Turks,  but  soon  afterwards 
declared  himself  independent  of  the  Porte  and  invaded  Syria, 
which  was  quickly  overrun  by  the  Egyptians  under  his  son 

1882  Ibrfthlm,  and  the  Turkish  army  totally  destroyed  at  Kdnlyeh 
(Iconinm).     By  the  intervention  of  the  European  Powers 

1888  his  victorious  career  wss  stopped,  and  a  peace  signed  at 
KutAlilya  in  which  he  acknowledged  tbo  suzerainty  of  tho 

1889  Porto.  Tho  war  again  broakinff  out,  IbrMitm  dnfoatod  the 
Turks  at  Nozlb  and  menaced  (^nstantinoplo,  Imt  was  com- 
polled  to  quit  Syria  by  the  European  Powers.    Mohammed 
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A.D.  'All  then  aoknowledged  the  snssorainty  of  'the  Porto,  and  iu 

1841  rotiirn  tho  Sultan  'Abd  ul-Mcjtd  made  tho  govornmoiit  of 

1*lgyi»t  hoi'udilary  in  lim  fiunily,  Huhjoct  to  tho  ]Miynioiit  of 
an  annual  trihuto.    Owing  to  hiu  mind  failing,  Mohanunod 
'AH  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Ibr&hfm,  his  son,  who  died  after  reigning  4  months. 
'Abb&s,  son  of  Ttistim  and  grandson  of  Mohammed  *A]i.    Soon 
after  his  aooession  his  grandfather  died,  August  2,  1849.    A 
cruel  and  avaricious  ruler,  who  was  murdered  by  his  own  slaves. 
Sa'id,  son  of  Bfohammed  'AH.    Endeavoured  to  carry  on  tho 
work  of  rofonn  and  i)rogross  begun  by  his  father.    Completed 
the  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  and  supporLod  lliu 
scheme  for  making  the  Suois  Canal,  which  was  begun  in  his 
reign.     Encouraged  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  the 
old  monuments  of  the  country,  and  founded  the  BAl&k 
Museum.    Visited  England.    Died  Jan.  18, 1868. 
Ismafl,  son  of  IbrAhlm  and  grandson  of  Mohammed  *Ali.   Born 
Doc.  81,  1880.    Continued  the  work  of  progress  and  reform 
by  constructing  railways,  canals,  harbours,  and  tolograpliH, 
organising  a  postihl  MyHteni,incroaHiiig  the  nuniltor  of  H<;hoolH, 
tlo.     OliUinod  from  tho  Vorto,  in   return  for   lulditioiial 
tribute,  the  right  of  succession  to  his  children  in  tho  direct 
lino,  and  tho  title  of  Khedive.    VLsitcd  England  July,  1867. 
Ilio  Buoy.  Canal  ononod  Nov.  19,  1H60.    Coinpletion  of  tho 
docks  at  Sues.    The  new  harbour  and  quays  at  Aloxaiidrla 
begun.     The  Khedive  obtains  a  firman   from    the    Porte 
granting  him  further  i)rivi logos,  and  rendering  him  almost 
mdoiKtndont,  those  ooncossions  boing  paid  for  by  a  frcHh 
addition  to  tho  tribute,  which  was  raised  to  nearly  G7(K)/)(N). 
SuoK  Canal  Mhares  purchasod  by  tho  British  Qovonimont 
under  Mr.  Disraeli.    Owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  debt  of 
the  country,  which  threatened  insolvency,  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  were  placed  under  the  control  of  a  commission, 
chiefly  European.     The  Khedive  surrendered  his  private 
estates  towards  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  debt,  and 
consuntod  to  tho  appointment  of  an  English  Minister  of 
Finance  (Mr.  Rivers  Wilson)'  and  a  French  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (M.  de  BligniSres).    These,  however,  he  soon 
dismissed,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Financial  Commis- 
sion.   The  European  Governments  in  consequence  required 
the  Porte  to  dethrone  him. 

1879  Tewfiki  eldest  son  of  Ismatl,  succeeded  on  the  deposition  of 

his  father. 

1880  Ap[>ointmont  of  the  Commission  of  Liquidation  to  propare  a 

law  for  tho  settlement  of  tho  Egyptian  dobt. 

1881  Military   ilevolt.      In    DecemlKir    tho  (3liaml)cr  of   Notables 
uxprosscd  a  wish  to  examine  the  Egyptian  bndgot.    HUiIh  was 
rofuftud,  and  the  so-called  National  niovcniout  conunoncud,  * 
with  'Arabi  Pasha  as  leader  and  bead  of  the  army. 

1882  The  situation  became  more  strained.  On  the  20th  May  the 
French  and  lOnglish  (loots  enlorod  Alexandria.  On  the 
lull  Juno  l*iUt't>[KjiuiH  wore  nnuiKiw.rod  by  tlio  nalivon.    On 

'the  11th  July  tho  forts  of  Alexandria  woro  bombarded  by  the 
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A.n.  English  floel.    This  was  followed  by  tbo  inTMlon  of  ICgypi 

hy  nil  7<'iTigtiHh  army  and  tho  occupation  of  Oairo  on  tno 
Mth  Scvt^^nilmr.  'Ambi  I'AAha  and  othor  rolwlHouH  colonnlfi 
woro  baniRhod  to  Coylon.  ^Itfwion  of  Ijord  DufTorhi.  AlH)ut 
tho  sanio  timo  tho  i-cbclliou  in  tho  Sudan  Ix^camo  acriouB. 

1888  Uioks  Paeha  was  defeated  in  Kordofan,  and  a  force  was  sent 
under  Baker  Pasba  to  Su&kin.  In  December  the  English 
Government  required  the  Khedive  to  abandon  the  whole  of 
the  Sudan. 

1884  Sharif  Pasha  refused  to  comply,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nubar 
Pasha  as  Primo  Minister.  An  English  expedition  was  sent 
to  Su^in,  which  defeated  tho  rebels  near  that  place  and 
returned  to  Oairo.  General  Gordon  was  sent  to  Khartum. 
In  August  it  wlks  decided  to  send  an  English  expedition  up 
the  Nue  to  assist  Gordon. 

1885  The  English  force  having  failed  to  arrive  in  time,  Khartilm  fell 
on  the  S6th  January,  and  Gordon  was  killed.  The  whole 
Sudan  was  then  given  up  from  WAdi  Haifa  to  the  South. 
Mission  of  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff  to  Constantinople  and 
Cairo.    First  Turkish  convention. 

188G  Reforms  carried  out  in  Egypt  under  English  officials.  The 
English  troops  remain  in  occupation. 

1887  Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolf!  concluded  a  second  convention  with 
the  Porte  respecting  the  occupation  of  Egypt,  but  the  Sultan 
declined  to  sign  it. 

1888-  The  English  occupation  continued,  but  the  number  of  English 
1891  troops  reduced.  Reforms  carried  out  under  English  officials. 
Interest  on  debt  reduced.  Finances  steadilv  improved.  Taxa- 
tion lightened.  Forced  labour  {oorvie)  abolished.  Judicial 
reforms  ofToctod. 

1Ht)3  Townk  died  .Ian.  7t1i  after  a  few  days'  illiinHs,  and  was  ruc- 
coodod  by  liis  son  'Abbas  II.  Hilmi. 

1H9()  ExiKxIition  into  tlio  Sudan  to  break  tlie  power  of  tlio  Klialtfa, 
undor  Sir  If.  II.  Kitnhcncr.  Dongola  taken  on  Sept.  28, 
after  fights  at  Firket  (June  7)  and  Hafir  (Sept.  19). 

1897  Desert  Railway  from  W&di  Haifa  to  Abu  Hamed  begun,  in  order 
to  take  the  Dervishes  in  flank.  General  Hunter  advanced  to 
Abu  Hamed  and  took  it  (Aug.  7),  afterwards  occupying  Berber 
(Sept.  18).    On  Oct.  81  tne  railway  reached  Abu  Hamed. 

1R98  On  April  ft  the  Sirdar  (Sir  H.  IT.  Kitchener)  attacked  and  captured 
tho  Dervish  works  on  tho  furtlier  Imnk  of  the  Atl»ara.  The 
Dervish  loss  was  about  3(XX)  killed  ;  and  9000,  including  thoir 
leader,  Malimikd,  were  taken  prisoners.  Later  in  the  year  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  army,  which  included  two  English  infontry 
brigades,  under  Generals  Gatacre  and  Wauchope  (afterwards 
killed  at  Magersfontein),  a  cavalry  regiment  (zlst  Lancers), 
and  three  batteries  of  artillery  (one  field,  one  howitzer,  one 
siege),  advaneed  southwards  and  engaged  the  whole  Dervish 
army,  under  the  personal  command  of  the  Khaltfa,  north  of 
OuidurraAn  (Soiit.  2).  The  Khaltfa*s  army  of  50,000  men 
was  annihilated;  11,000  woro  killed  and  ir»,(XX)  wounded: 
the  Khalifa  oscaoed.  Omdurman  and  KhartC^m  wore  Bolemnly 
jeoocupled  on  Sept.  4,  and  the  Mahdi*s  tomb  destroyed,  his 
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A.D.  body  burnt  and   thrown  into  the  Nile.     This  was  done 

bocause,  had  the  body  and  tomb  remained,  they  would  have 
iMoomo  u  fo(}UB  of  roligiouH  fanaticism  and  soditioii.  On 
Sept.  li)  the  Sirdar  lioislcd  tlio  liigyx)tiau  flag  at  Fashodu, 
which  had  been  occupied  bv  a  French  force  under  Ool. 
Marchand,  sent  from  the  Ubangi  to  obtain  a  footing  for 
France  in  the  Unper  Nile  valley.  This  incident,  which 
nearly  led  to  war  between  England  and  France,  was  settled 
by  the  French  evacuating  their  post,  and  the  treaty  which 
ensued  guaranteed  the  possession  of  the  Bal.ir  el-Qhazal  to 
Egypt,  and  determined  the  spheres  of  influence  of  England 
and  France.  The  status  of  the  Sudan  was  reconstituted  on  a 
iNkiiB  of  joint  occupation  by  England  and  Egypt.  The  two 
flags  ily  side  by  side  in  tlie  Sudan. 
On  Soptombor  22  Godarof,  the  last  Dervish  stronghold,  was 
occupied  by  the  force  of  Col.  Parsons  after  throe  hours  of 
very  severe  fighting. 
On  Docombor  23  the  Uervishes  were  defeated  by  Sir  0.  Parsons 
at  ItosairoH,  250  miles  south  of  KluirtAm. 

mrO  On  Nov.  21  (;ol.  (now  Oon.  Sir  l«*.)  Wingate,  who  had  succoodud  Sir 
1 1 .  K  itclionor  as  Sirdar,  dofoaUxl  the  Khaltfa  at  Umm  Dobr6kat. 
Tlio  Khaltfa  and  his  emtrs  wore  killcMl.    Kordof&n  recovoriMl. 

10(X)  Oaman  Digna  oanturod.  Slatiu  Piutba  appointud  KritlHli 
inHpootor  of  the  Sudan. 

1902       Epidemic  of  cholera  in  Egypt. 

1908       Asw&n  Dam  completed. 

1004  Friendly  arrangement  between  Eng[land  and  France,  by  which 
the  control  of  Egyptian  finances  is  assured  to  England,  and 
the  country  placed  under  British  protection  in  everything 
but  the  name. 

1906  '    Su&kin-Berber  railway  opened. 

I    Tabah  dispute  with  Turkey.    Frontier  of  Sinai  delimited. 
I    Affray  between  natives  and  British  officers  at  Denshwai. 

1907  !    Resignation  of- Lord  Cromer. 


:ii:}|;j^«ic 


1.  The  Iianguage  of  the  Hieroglyphs. 

After  having  baffled  for  centuries  the  attempts  of  savants  to  translate 
it,  the  language  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  no  longer  a  sealed  book.  Yet 
scholars  are  still  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  place  Ancient  Egyptian  in 
the  family  of  languages. 

It  Hoeius  probable  that  it  is  a  composite  language,  x)artly  of  indige- 
nous Nilotic  and  partly  of  proto-Somitic  origin.  The  resomblanco  to 
tlio  Semitic  tongues  not  only  in  construction  nut  in  definite  locutions 
{e.g.,  the  personal  pronouns)  is  not  close  enough  to  enable  us  to  class 
Egyptian  definitely  as  a  Semitic  lanf^uage ;  very  probably  it  is  a  con- 
necting-link lietween  the  true  Semitic  family  of  tongues  and  the 
languages  of  the  Berbers  ^Kabyles,  Tu&reg  or  Imdshagh,  oe.)  of  Libya, 
which  seem  diritautly  related  l»oth  to  Semitic  and  to  Ancient  Egyptian. 
There  is  certainly  in  it  also  a  sulmtmtuni  uf  non-Semitic  origin,  wliicli 
probably  belongs  to  the  tongue  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  Of  Aryan 
(Indo-European)  roots  there  is  in  Egyptian  no  trace  whatever. 
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Tbe  langnage  naturally  did  not  remain  the  tame  during  the  AOOO  or 
400U  jeore  in  which  it  wna  naod.  Therefore  for  nrartioal  »nr|XMos 
etndente  hayo  divided  it  Into  Old  Egyptian,  Middle  Kgvptian,  and 
Now  Egyptian,  being  the  different  forms  need  dnring  the  iio*called 
Old,  Middle,  and  New  Empires.  The  language  of  tho  Middle  Empire 
is  usnally  taken  as  the  standard  or  classical  tongue.  This,  which  was 
the  spoken  IWing  tongue  of  the  Araenemhats  and  Usertsens,  was  still 
proserred  for  epigraphic  and  chancery  purposes  under  the  Anionhote|>s 
and  Tliothmos;  tho  real  H|»nkon  toiigno  of  thn  XVIM.  Dynasty  was 
first  mlniiU^Ml  on  ihit  inoniintniitH  in  tho  Mnin  of  Mm  rofonning  Icing 
Kliii-n-alH)!!  (p.  I.7HJ).  IJndor  Mio  XIX.  Dynasty  tlio  s|N>kon  and 
Htornry  languages  again  coincided,  as  tlioy  had  undor  tho  XII. 
The  process  of  phonetic  docar  and  neologistic  innoTation  still  wont 
on,  and  the  langnage  written  m  the  Demotic  character  was  a  further 
derelopment,  of  which  Coptic  is  a  survival.  The  last,  which  was 
spoken  by  the  Copts,  or  Egyptian  Christians,  is  now  only  used,  and 
that  infrequently,  in  the  Coptic  churches.  Its  alphabet  consists  of  the 
Greek  letters  with  the  addition  of  five  or  six  letters  borrowed  irom  the 
Demotic.  A  knowledge  of  Coptic  is  of  great  help,  if  not  indeed  a 
necessity  to  the  student  of  hieroglyphs. 


8.  Method  of 

It  wai  to  the  god  Thoth  that  the  Egyptians  attributed  the  invention 
of  the  principles  of  writing,  that  form  of  picture  characters  that 
remained  the  same  during  thousands  of  years.  But  the  language  of 
the  hieroglyphs  died  with  the  independence  of  the  Egyptians,  and  soon 
after  80O  A.n.  tho  knowlodgo  of  the  characters  was  completely  lost. 
Many  attempts  wore  inmlo  boIJi  in  modimtal  and  m<Hloni  tinios  to  find 
a  cine  to  their  decipherment,  and  tho  most  absurd  guesses  wore  made 
at  the  translation  of  texts.  Every  roforoncx)  to  tho  hieroglyphs  mailo 
liv  classic  aiith(»rs  was  oan^riilly  exaniiiiodi  but  tho  writings  of  late 
jdsyptian,  Creek,  and  Itonian  authors,  snch  as  Jloratiollo,  llomiapion, 
C&ment  of  Alexandria,  Ac,  served  rather  to  mislead  than  to  help 
scholam.  A  small  step  was  made  in  1707  when  ZoAgn  came  to  the 
condnsion  that  oartouchos  contained  royal  names.  Itiit  though  many 
learned  men  gave  their  attention  to  hieroglyphs,  little  a<1vatioe  had 
been  made  in  the  stndy  when  In  17(H)  the  Rosetta  Stone  was  found 
with  its  trilingual  inscription — Hieroglyphic,  Denioti<;,  and  Grock 
placed  one  beneath  the  other  (see  ]>.  211).    Tho  Oriontalist,  Hilvostro 

do  Sacy,  and  a  Rwede,  narnod  Akorblail,  did  8<mie  good  work  on  tho 
Demotic  text  of  the  inscription,  the  work  of  the  latter  alTordiiig  much 
help  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  who  in  England  was  studying  the  hiero- 
glyphic and  Demotic  texts.  A  number  of  alphabetic  signs  were 
identified  by  him,  and  he  communicated  the  result  of  his  labours  to 
the  world  in  hts  Account  of  Some  Recent  DUcoveries  in  Hieroglyphical 
LitertUure  (London :  Murray,  1823).  His  discoveries  communicated 
inspiration  to  Francois  Champollion,  surnamed  1e  Jenne,  to  whom  is 
due  the  credit  of  tho  discovery  that  the  signs  wore  partly  plionetic  and 
partly  ideographic,  without  which  knowledge  all  attempts  at  lengthy 
translation  would  have  resulted  in  failure.  It  was  by  comparing  two 
cartouches  that  in  the  first  place  he  was  able  confidently  to  fix  the 
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value  of  cortaiu  Bigns.  Oiio  was  known  by  comparison  with  tlio  Greek 
text  to  contain  the  namo  of  Ptolemy,  and  tho  other  was  snpposcd  tu 
contain  tliut  of  (^loo|iuti*a  In  Miobo  two  nanioH  tlioro  aro  four  tfiiniliM' 
li5tturH,  aiMl  Bn,  four  HJiuilar  rignu  lirin^  roiiud  in  tiio  two  nirtoiii'lirM, 
it  wuB  u  compurutivuly  easy  matter  to  dcturniiuo  tJio  value  of  Hiu 
remaining  signs. 

After  this  ChampoUion  gradually  worked  out  an  alphabet  and 
syllabary,  and  published  his  Qrammaire  ^gyptienne  in  1836-41.  There 
wera  at  first  many  opi^oneuts  to  tho  now  system,  but  gradually  all 
others  were  found  to  bo  useless,  and  all  later  study  of  hieroglyphs  lias 
its  roots  in  tho  work  of  Young  and  Chain))ollion. 

Following  this  groat  leader  were  Dr.  Rirch  and  Dr.  ITincks  in 
Kngland,  I'rof.  Lepsius  and  Dr.  lirugsch  in  (iermany,and  M.  >jinnianuol 
do  UougS  in  France.  Boon  the  number  of  scholars  increased,  and 
among  the  men  who  have  more  recently  turned  their  attention  to  the 
subject  and  who  have  done  nmch  to  furtlior  tiio  advance  of  the  study 
in  England  may  bo  mentioned  the  late  Sir  P.  le  Pago  llououf ,  Mr.  Good- 
win, and  Prof.  Lushingtou,  and  now  Dr.  £.  A.  Wallis  Budge  and  Mr. 
F.  LI.  Griffith ;  in  Franco,  the  late  MM.  Ghabos  and  Dev^ria,  and  now 
Prof.  Masporo,  MM.  Pierrot,  Bovillout,  and  J.  do  ll(Hig6;  in  Switzerland, 
Pixif.  Navillo;  in  Italy,  Sigiiori  HoHsi  and  Schia]>anilli ;  in  Germany,  (ho 
latu  Dr.  Diliniclien,  aiul  now  ProfH.  Wiedonntnn,  Kriiuui,  Kelitinu*,  SUmu- 
dorlT,  Bpiegelberg,  and  Kurt  Setho}  in  Kwnditii,  Mie  late  Prof.  IMchI; 
and  in  Itussia,  MM.  Goh'tnisluhuv  and  Turayev.  Most  of  these  auth(»rities 
dilfur  on  minor  |K)ints,  and  tlio  Germans  affect  an  algebraic  translitera- 
tion which  is  supposed  by  them  to  give  more  strictly  scientific  results ; 
but  the  differences  are  not  sufficient  to  make  any  but  veqr  small 
discrepanoieB  between  the  translations  of  texts  given  by  the  several 
scholai's.  The  foundations  of  the  science  are  firm  and  fixed,  and  any 
translation  of  an  Egyptian  text  by  a  competent  scholar  with  proper 
credentials  (not  an  irres))onsiblo  amateur  or  a  "crank"  afflicted  with 
fads)  is  certain  and  reliable,  and  will  be  found  to  differ  in  no  important 
respect  from  a  translation  by  any  other  competent  scholar. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  found  written  in  three 
forms,  in  hieroglyphs,  hieratic,  and  demotic.  The  hiei*oglyphs  cure 
essentially  a  lapidary  system,  though  they  are  found,  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form  called  linear  hieroglyphs,  painted  on  coffins,  <&c.  From 
these  linear  hieroglyphs  the  more  fluent  hieratic  was  developed,  which 
thus  bears  tho  same  relation  to  the  carved  hiei'ogljrphs  that  our  hand- 
writing bears  to  print.  Gliampollion  in  his  Qrammaire  Sgyptienne 
gives  drawings  showing  very  clearly  the  derivation  of  the  hieratic  fix>m 
the  hieroglyphs.  Defnotic  is  such  a  degenerate  form  of  hieratic  that  it 
is  oxtromely  difficult  to  rood  it,  and  in  all  Europe  there  are  but  very  few 
Hcholani  who  can  decipher  documents  written  in  this  stu-ipt.  Tho 
earliest  hieroglyphs,  hiioIi  lis  those  at  MddAni,  are  drawn  in  full  detail 
and  culoui*ed  niitundly,  so  that  there  is  no  mistiiking  what  the  object 
i'oproscnts.  Uut  in  later  times  this  was  rarely  done,  and  the  characters 
lieoame  moro  conventional.  Of  tho  vory  largo  nunilwr  of  these — 
between  t'iCXX)  and  4(XX) — about  500  are  in  frequent  use.  Thoy  rood 
usually  from  right  to  left,  but  also  frequently  fi-om  loft  to  right,  and 
are  somotimos  phu*>e<l  in  vertical  C'Olumns.  Tho  heads  of  tho  animal 
t;hanu;terri  are  always  turnod  in  tho  diruotiou  whuuuo  tho  inscription 
commuucoB. 
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1*lM'n»  nvci  two  claRm^  of  clifinu'tiM-H,  phonetic  ami  iilen*jraphic.  Tlio 
plioiioMc-  iii-o  either  alpfMhcio-syllahie  or  purely  syllabie.  Tlio  idr«- 
grapliic  sifpiR  aro  ilotoriiiinativos ;  oitlior  specific  determinatives  or  simple 
idcogranis,  or  generic  dctcrminettivos.  Tlio  alpluilteto-syllahic  siffiis  (list 
oil  p.  [110])  oro  used  in  spollitig  out  a  word  alplialwtically.  Thoj  were 
originally  idoogranui  transferred  for  use  as  purely  phonetic-syllabic 
signs,  and  then  almost  entirely  further  restricted  to  more  or  loss  alpha- 

Imlio  riiticUoiiR :  IJiuh  x  ,  a  ru[H\  H^^,  a  snako,  S       >,  a  pair  of  tongs, 


— » — ,  a  door-bolt,  kOv   ,  an  owl,  etc.,  wore  used  to  represent  the 

sound  of  the  initial  syllable  of  the  Egyptian  word  signifying  the  objects 
they  represented,  and  then  to  represent  the  consonantal  part  of  the 

syllable  only;  /"""",  J&ft,  iOi-»,  T»  J*T<T»  L  a"<l  A  'n  the  following 

list  always  remained  more  or  less  syllabic  in  their  use,  and  w ,    ^^^^  y 

,  0,  IqI,  and  -Jp  )  (List  of  Syllabics)  were  only  used  alphabetically 
in  late  times.    The  ideogram  is  the  picture  of  the  object  Rpoken  of,  and 

follows  the  spelling  of  the  word  to  determine  it.  Thus  x  .  (flJL  4/^> 
"snako."    The  generic  dutorini native  is  a  symbol  representing  the  class  of 

ld(«ii  to  wliicli  the  word  liclongs.    Thus  ^^\    i'ti  tcsenif  "hound," 

is  di'termincd  by  a  picture  of  a  hide  and  t4iil  to  rIi(»w  that  it  ir  tlio  natiio 
of  an  anitnal.  ()f4'4iMi(MinlIy  woiiIh  hivvo  flot(M'iiiiiiiiilv<*R  of  In»Mi  kiiidR, 
111  which  CMiBo  Mio  Hpocith?  ulwayn  proctMirR  tim  goiicric.  KotiiotiiiioH, 
os|>ecially  in  the  oarlioRt  toxtR  (and  in  certain  woll-known  caRcs  of 
coninuni  occurrence)  in  lator  times  UIro^,  wonln  are  ox])it'RKod  by  their 
ideograms  only.  Even  when  the  wortl  is  Rpolt  oiii,  the  RigiiH  may  l>e 
arranged  in  many  dilTcrcnt  wayR,  the  number  of  Ri'gnH  (*niployod  and 
tlio  arrangemont  of  thoin  do|N^n«ling  upon  the  RpaiMi  iii.  the  ongnvvor's 
diH|msal.     Thus  lifOt  which  i'h  aid/f,  may  bo  expn^RHod  hy  its  idoogram 

,     o        .  on 

only,  nrj  or  it  may  bo  spelt  out  in  four  difTorout  wayR!    a^^/vna  Hp^ 

— il_0  0  0  "^"^^ 

"TTj    -  -fl  nr  ®,  or  nr    ^   .     It  is  easy  to  see  how  in  ti  no 

the  ideograms  came  to  be  nsed  as  syllabic  phonetics.    The  ideogram  for 

star  gives  a  good  example  of  this.  In  Egyptian,  Rtar  is  sha  M  V  ^  9 
written  somotimeH  simply  hy  itH  ideogram  ^.     The  word  for  doer  \e 

also  sba,  and  is  written  M  Vl  ^  \\y  ^^'^  ^  having  in  this  case  merely 
the  syllabic  value  sha.  I 
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value  of  oortain  signs.  One  was  known  by  oompdrison  with  tlio  Greek 
toit  to  (Mtntaiu  tlio  name  of  Ptoloniy,  and  the  other  was  snppospd  to 
rontain  Uiat  (if  (^ioopuLru  In  Mioso  two  nanioH  llioro  arc  fonr  Hiniilar 
li)ttui*H,  anil  m*,  Toiir  Hi'milar  I'igiiH  iM-iii^  roiiud  in  tlio  two  cai'toni'lioM, 
it  wutt  u  cx)Ui|)anitivuly  easy  matter  to  lictorniiuo  the  value  of  the 
remaining  signs. 

After  this  Champollion  gradually  worked  out  an  alphabet  and 
syllabary,  and  published  his  Qrammaire  j^gyptienne  in  1836-41.  There 
were  at  first  nruiny  op|)onent8  to  the  now  systom,  but  gnulually  all 
others  were  found  to  bo  useless,  and  all  later  study  of  hieroglyphs  has 
its  roots  in  the  work  of  Young  and  Chani|K)llion. 

Following  this  great  loader  were  Dr.  Riroh  and  Dr.  Hincks  in 
Kngland,  I'rof.  Lopsius  and  Dr.  Drugsch  in  (jerniany,and  M.  Ennnanuel 
do  Uong6  in  France.  Boon  the  number  of  scholars  increasod,  and 
among  tlio  mon  who  havo  moro  recently  turned  Ihoir  attention  to  the 
subject  and  who  have  done  much  to  further  the  lulvance  of  the  study 
in  England  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Sir  P.  le  Page  Rouonf ,  Mr.  Good- 
win, and  Prof.  Lushingtou,  and  now  Dr.  £.  A.  Wallis  Budge  and  Mr. 
F.  LI.  Griffith ;  in  Franco,  the  late  MM.  Ghabas  and  Dev^ria,  and  now 
Prof.  Maspero,  MM.  Pierrot,  Koviliont,  and  J.  de  ltong6;  in  Switzerland, 
PiHif.  Navillo;  in  Italy,  SiKiiori  ll(»stii  and  S('hia])ar(t1ii ;  in  Goniiaiiy,  (ho 
late  Dr.  Ditinichon,  and  now  Profri.  WiiMloiiiaiin,  Nnnan,  Hohilfer,  tSLoin- 
dorff,  UpiogollKirg,  and  Kurt  Sothe;  in  Hwoiloii,  Iho  hvU\  Prof.  Pielil} 
and  in  llussia,  M  M .  Golenistuliov  and  Turayov.  Most  of  those  aiithiiritios 
diflfor  on  minor  iHiiuts,  anil  the  Uermaus  ailoot  an  algebraic  translitera- 
tion which  is  supposed  by  them  to  give  more  strictly  scientific  results ; 
but  the  differences  are  not  sufficient  to  make  any  but  Yei;y  small 
discrepancies  between  the  translations  of  texts  given  by  the  seyeral 
scholam.  The  foundations  of  the  science  are  firm  and  fixed,  and  any 
translation  of  an  Egyptian  text  by  a  competent  scholar  with  proper 
credentials  (not  an  irresiK>nsible  amateur  or  a  *' crank  "  afflicted  with 
fads)  is  certain  and  reliable,  and  will  be  found  to  differ  in  no  important 
respect  from  a  translation  by  any  other  competent  scholar. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  found  written  in  three 
forms,  in  hieroglyphs,  hieratic,  and  demotic.  The  hieroglyphs  are 
essentially  a  lapidary  system,  though  they  are  found,  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form  called  linear  hieroglyphs,  painted  on  coffins,  Ac.  From 
these  lineoi*  hieroglyphs  the  more  fluent  hieraiic  was  developed,  which 
thus  bears  the  same  i*elation  to  the  carved  hiei-oglyphs  that  our  hand- 
writing bears  to  print.  Champollion  in  his  Qrammavre  Egyptienne 
gives  drawings  showing  very  clearly  the  derivation  of  the  hieratic  from 
the  hieroglyphs.  Demotic  is  such  a  degoiicrate  form  of  hieratic  that  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  nuid  it,  and  in  all  Kuro|>e  there  are  but  very  few 
wiholars  who  can  <lcM;ipher  do<:unienLs  written  in  this  wu-ipt.  The 
earliest  hieroglyphs,  Hiieh  as  those  at  Md<IAiii,  am  dmwu  in  full  detail 
and  coloure«l  natundly,  so  that  thei-e  is  no  inistukiiig  what  the  object 
represents.  Hut  in  later  times  this  was  rarel  v  done,  and  the  characters 
lM)camo  more  conventional.  Of  the  very  largo  ninulier  of  those — 
between  t'JttX)  antl  4000— alx)ut  500  are  in  frequent  use.  They  raod 
usually  from  right  to  left,  but  also  frequently  fi-om  left  to  right,  and 
are  sometimes  pliuuNl  in  vortical  (M>lunins.  The  homls  of  the  animal 
('•hanu;terri  are  always  turned  iu  the  direction  whoucu  the  iiuK}riptii>n 
oouunuucoB. 


^  IIISEOOLTPnS.  \M^] 

TUvn*  liro  Iwo  oIiuwhih  of  cliaifu^lorR,  pfwnetie  aiul  itleotfraphic.  Tlio 
plioiK^lic  iiro  oiiltor  alpfi4tbet4y'»yllaHe  or  purely  nyllabie.  Tlio  Ulro- 
Krapliic  sifpifl  aro  (lotorniinativofl ;  oiiltor  speci/le  detervtinativcs  ovBtmple 
ideograniSy  or  g&neric  determinative*.  Tho  tUphalteto-Byllahie  sifftis  (list 
oti  p.  [110])  aro  uaod  in  spoiling  out  a  word  alphabotically.  Tlioj  were 
originally  ideograms  transferred  for  nse  as  porelj  phonetic-sjUabic 
signs,  and  then  almost  entirely  f  tirtlior  restricted  to  more  or  loss  alpha- 

Imlic  fiiiM-.iioitM !  tliiiM  X  ,  a  m[H\  K^^,  a  snako,  8       >,  a  |Miir  of  longs. 


— » — ,  a  door-bolt,  ^s.   ,  an  owl,  etc.,  wore  used  to  represent  tho 

sonnd  of  the  initial  syllable  of  the  Egyptian  word  signifying  the  objeots 
they  represented,  and  then  to  represent  the  consonantal  part  of  the 

syllable  only;  ZZZZ,  J&ft,  I0h-fi»,  Ti  T*TtT»  i,  and  Jl  in  the  following 

list  alwajrs  remained  more  or  less  syllabic  in  their  use,  and  Vf ,    ^>«^  y 

,  0 1  Igl  1  ^^^  "je  ]  (List  of  Syllables)  were  only  nsed  alphabetically 
in  late  times.    The  ideogram  is  the  picture  of  the  object  spoken  of,  and 


follows  the  spelling  of  the  word  to  determine  it.    Thus  x      .      cflJL  ifi* 
"snake.**    The  gouorio  doteriiiinatiFe  is  a  syniliol  roprcsonting  the  class  of 


idoa*  to  wliicli  llioword  belongs.    Thus  ^jv    l'\^  icwiM,  "hound," 

is  iJU'termined  by  a  picture  of  a  hide  and  tail  to  mIiow  tliat  it  in  llio  nanio 
of  an  aiiiiiHil.  (><*c.iiNi<)itiilly  wonls  luivo  doli*rtitiiitilivos  of  IniUi  Ictttds, 
in  which  caiso  llio  Hpocilic:  iilwtiyn  pr(H;e<l<w  llio  goncric/.  KoiiioiiiiioM, 
C8|)0cially  in  tlio  oarlioHt  loxts  (and  in  certain  well-known  cases  of 
coninKin  oooiirronco  in  lator  limes  tilso^,  wonis  arc  oxpn*Hf<od  by  Ihoir 
ideograms  only.  Even  when  the  woru  is  s)K^lt  out,  Iho  signs  may  Iks 
arrangcMl  in  many  difToront  ways,  the  numl>or  of  signs  nniploycMt  and 
the  arrangoniont  of  thom  do|Nfnding  n|H)n  the  R]»ai'.o  iil  llio  ongifvvor's 
disjiosivl.    Thus  life,  wlitcli  ih  dnJl/i,  may  bo  oxpiv,SHo(l  l»y  its  i<loogram 

only,  nr ;  or  it  may  bo  s|»clt  out  in  four  difforout  ways  i    a^/ww  Hp, 

nTj    ..    .  fl  "T"  ®|)  or  nr    ^   .    It  is  easy  to  see  how  in  ti  no 
the  ideograms  oame  to  be  used  as  syllabic  phonetics.    The  ideogram  for 

Btar  gives  a  good  example  of  this.  In  Egyptian,  star  is  kba  M  V  ^  j 
written  BcnnolimoH  simply  l»y  its  i«ltM»gram  "^Ic*  'l'l«"  wowl  for  f^r  is 
also  «(a,  and  is  written  M  U  ^  \\y  ^^*°  ^  having  in  this  cose  merely 
the  syllabic  value  nha.  i 


[114]  HIIBOOLTPH8. 

Tho  following  are  8ome  of  the  hieroglyphic  forms  most  frequently 

met  with  on  tho  monumenta.    Tho  frame  [  J  enclosing 

hieroglyphs  is  called  a  cartouche,  and  almost  invariably  contains  the 
name  of  a  king  or  queen.  Tlio  king's  cartouches  wore  nominally  two 
in  numbor;  tho  socontl  containing  tho  nKmarcli's  iwrsoiial  nunio  or 
nomen ;  tho  iirat  his  ^enomen  or  name  as  king.  The  ntnnen  may  con- 
tain alphalMttio  or  syUaltic  signs  lui  woU  as  idiHignuiifl :  tho  lyrenomcHt 
which  wiiH  «»r  a  nitiro  roriiiiil  iinil  artiliiMiil  rliunu'tor,  wim  UNiiully  wriltiMi 
in  Hiinplu  idoogniniM  aloiio  (tho  paralhil  to  Japant^o,  with  its  uiixtiiru  of 
(JhinoBU  iduognuns  and  .lapniu^HO  Hylhtbic  si^nH,  will  at  onco  proHont 
itself  to  tho  mind  of  anybuily  familiar  with  that  language).     A  typical 

prenomen  is  that  of  Tjiothmes  III.;  O  ^»  ^^'^  ^^^i  ^^  bu*>  g<xl;  f""*^ 

men,  the  picturo  of  a  chess-board,  and  jml  kheper,  the  scarab,  which 

lias  a  variuty  of  iuUtrpnttivtions.  Tlio  Q  always  comes  first,  but  was 
probably  not  pronouiuMHl  llrat.  It  was  written  first  honoris  cansd  only, 
as  Itoing  the  nanio  of  a  god,  Ud;  but  since  tho  namu  meant  **  Stable 
(iiH'u)  iri  tho  Hoinf^  (A/u'/ht)  of  IliV'  it  uiUHt  have  rt^ul  Men  hht'iH^t  lid^ 
and  that  this  was  in  fact  the  i-eading  wo  know  from  tho  Babylonian 
representation  of  the  name  as  ^latialshhiriya  (i>(an=dt!!j,  men;  akhhi(r) 

=  imj   Ahjpar,  R<ya=0,  R&),     The  wasp  symbolizes  the  royalty  of 

Lower  Egypt;  so,  fi-ociuently  the  group  4lSR  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  above  the 
cartouche  containing  the  prenomeu.    It  signifies  "  King  of  Upper  and 

Lowor'Ugypt,"  1  boing  tho  sign  of  the  King  of  Upiior  Kgypt.     ^^    y 

Se  Sdf  '*  sou  of  tho  Sun,"  often  precedes  the  nomina  of  kings,  and 

z-'—^j  n$h  taut,  **lord  of  tho  two  lands,"  often  follows  them.  \J  is 
••"*^>  S( 

the  crown  of  Lowoi-  Kgypt,  and  Q  that  at  Up|)or  Kgypt.    l_  _J  is  tho 

duterminativo  of  a  house,  and   ^t"^  per  aa  is  the  **  groat  houso,"  or 

/ 1 

Pharaoh.    Tlie  phrase  md  hk$ru,  which  so  frequently  follows  the 

name  of  a  deceased  person,  is  variously  translated,  *' justified,"  *'  truth- 
*i|)oaking,"  *'dcc4)a8od."        |  wUr,  indioatos  a  g(Ml  or  tho  luljcctivo 

dlvluoi  thus    I  y  hen  neter  is  *'  minister  of  a  god,"  a  priostly  title  often 


m«BOO  LTPHS.  [11^] 

seen  in  the  tombs.     The  title  1     ^^     may  also  freqaeutly  be  seen 


f 


before  a  name  in  the  tombs.  It  reads  rekh  suUn,  <*  (one  who)  knows 
the  king,'*  a  member  of  the  royal  family  or  favoured  courtier.  In  both 
those  oases  it  will  bo  noticed  that  the  signs  for  god  and  king  are  written 
(in^t,  honofift  eantn,  ah  in  tho  cawo  of  Ihn  ich^ignim  of  a  gofi  notod  nboTo. 

rnijuV   \h  t\  **  y«MU'/*  tuid    /'«^  til*ui  u  "  nM>Ml.h.**      Ho  many 
0 

strokes,  as  y  are  so  many  units,  i.e.  seven.    Tons  nro  writtan  '  11  , 

%.«.   thirty.      Ilnndrods   aro  written    (^,    and    thousands    T.      ThuB 

i  •  **iho  3rtl  month  of  thn  Sth  yoar";  iind  tho  docoasod 

I   O  Itlll    I    I 

<?  Vf '^S 
prays  for  I  *',  "  thoufuinilH  of  oxen  anil  g<H»ao.** 

The  formidu  1  A    suien  hetep  {e  (or  rather   htitp  su/en  (s, 

"A    royal    otTcring    given;"     the    ideogram     A      [^r,  "give"]  wna 

wi'iltcn  Miinl  in  (»rdrr  (o  balance  tho  ideogram  J. :  this  is  an  instance  of 

pi-c'lty  writing  f(»r  olT(M:t  which  often  ronfusfw  (Jir  tmnHhil^>r)  (K'^ours  so 
rc])eate<lly  in  the  tond)  inscTiptions  that  it  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed 
over  entrances,  on   ka  doors  and  utelney  on   friezes  and  rafters.     It 

is  the  prayer  begging  for  ^  1  "l!  per  ftfcffu,  "  sepulchral  meals."  The 
prayer  is  luldrcssed  most  frequently  to  Osiris  []  .<S£>-  Andr^  or  Anubis 
-3^^  iliipit,  and  conimonccs  with  litMo  variation,  thus :   \    li^         A  Jfi 

A  royiil  olTnrUtK  R*von.  Urtlris 

Mft  T*^i/u       ntferUa  nth  Ahtu  («•/  jierkk§m 

lord  (of)        Tftttn    (3od  great,    lord  (of)     Abydos    may  give  he  Mpulchral  meals 

I  A^  1»  ^"^  ^"*^  ff^*^**  ""  ^^  ^^^  *'**°  visitor  to  tho  tomb  to 

mfukh 

oxen,  birds*    clothes 

say  the  funereal  formulin  for  tho  dead  man.  •  o 
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TIIK   KCnnMAN    AI.PIIAUKTO-SYIJiAHIC   SYSTKM. 


1 


ji 


J 

n 


A/S/WW 

HI 


a      (kciiii-vowoI) 

a      (Bciiii-vowol) 
a     (mMui-vowol) 

'»   *J  (HlMlli-VOWt^l) 

(loiuriiiiiiiilo  vowt^l) 
u     (MHui-vtiwoi) 

h 

V 
J 

ma,  m 
n 

n 

r 

ra,  III,  2 
h 


I 


Kt- 


h 

m 

(i).  'k 

khUy  hh 


Mil 

/I 


1 


C). 

Hh 

.*.-/nl, 

sh 

(/  or 

^ 

A 

/,  «»r 

1/ 

/ 

i 

(i.t 

^or 

d 

(0. 

tc/i, 

tj 

tiha 

,  lih 

Jj 

List  ov  Syllabic  Signs  not  usku  Ali-uabetically. 

(Many  of  thene  are  also  UAed  a«  Simple  Ideotjra^ns.) 

i(a(liittu*  iiHiul  ul|»lial>i)tii*uliy 
tor  o). 


an 


ail 


dH 


Ji  f      iMiliciilly  for  6,  j*) 


-^^  an 
-=j=*  tin 


jja 


Ilia 


liia 


HIBBOGIiYPHS. 


117] 


I — I    mer,  ma 
fncti 


Q     nu{  lator  nsed  alphabotioally 
for  n) 


vn> 


^     ttcnx 

9     i*er,  hiy  ho 


Ichet,  kht 


JL     M  (later  asod  alphabotically 
»tf  for «) 

I 
] 

U  to 

— m— ^     to,   to 


8en 


hU 


liinr    OK    ll*KO<]KAMf«,    tNt'Mn>INa    TIIOHR    (tOMMONI.V    MRT    WITH    IN    TTTK 

UoTAr.   OARTOUniKR. 

{a)  Names  of  («o<l8  and  1'ln<*c8. 


Amen  (god  of  Thobes) 


Ra  (the  Sun-god) 


i 

i 

o 

J^   JJcrn-hch iUet{  ITonisof  Kdf u) 
^^w     Jferu  (flnriis) 

^%     Tihuii  {T\mih) 

^ILJUC    Tnnn    (Miiti-fVfHl    tif     llrlin- 
IniIih) 


1^    Ptah  (god  of  Memphifl) 

^^     MaM  (f^Mcsfl  of  Law  and 
\/(  Jlight) 


Nte  (Nolth,  goddess  of  Sals) 

jii^    ^Vbcik  (crtMMMlilo-gfKl) 

I      /tnH(IIHio|NiliH) 
J.       Nckhcn  (IlioniktMipolin) 


(/i)  (h'lliiiiirv  Wi»I'«Ih. 

((/oiiitiioii  dvtt'rminadvc  idrofrraiiiK  iiiarktMl  with  ivti  nHlorink*:  objocis 
of  wliicli  ilio  signs  are  pictures  indicated  within  parentheses.) 


Jj      hnni,  w 


sCf  man,  d,  I,  my 


Oman 


^      hemtf  wife 


!di)     )i7ici'd,  khraft  child 
pJSi     tter,  old  man 
ucr,  chief 


[118] 

K37*  (Luuikot)  nt'fc,  lord  (to  jioa- 
ti(*HH) ;  iiH<><l  alau  for 
ueh,  nil 


IIIBROGLTPIIS. 

Q  *    (plan  of  n  town)  nu^  city 
\>*    (K*Miori(;  «lut.),  pluco 


(scoptrc)  fieq^  priiico 


meter,  god 


t 

1       ai*iij«,     kiiiK     (of     Up|>or 
An      «i4iti»,  king 

T 

I" 

^  •    (oftrtif,  iiraona 
F=i*  f)flt|  liuavDii  i  A<T,  uIk)vo 

©•   rfi,  ami,  day 

O*   (gonoric      dotorminative), 
ft\         ligli^t  illuminato 

fOl*  (rising  sun)  afc/iui|  sunrise, 
liori'/.oii 

>   M   I*  (aUvrry  lioavun)  kckni,  dark- 
*  noBd 

-)!(*   fiba,  star;  ^iia,  praiso 

x*^^*  od/t,  moon ,  aho(,  month 

*|  j  1 1**  tehen,  storm 

'ww^'^   fijti,  wator 
/www 

r^^^     /n,  mountain 

Cy^*  (rocky  land)  scuU,  Itluial, 
desert  (and  (M)untry, 
gcnorally) 

I       (goneric  dot.),  foroign 
fjL     foreign  country 


ITTTT*  (plan  of  irrigation  canals) 
hsiTpf  nomo,  ]>roviuco 


((Mirlosuro)  jtci 


1 


liouso 


D*    (walloil  on-         / 
rIoHuro)     hvt  ) 

0*    (gonoric  dot."    wall,  build- 
ing 


to  build 


ri      dSf  dsct^ 


tlutme 


alUir 


r  ^  '*  (unit  for  olTurings),  heiept 
offering;  (trf.)  rest, 
peace 

'\  tna,  n*aat,  right, 

P      (feather)    .,1.-1  i-X 
)      dry 


(into),  nc/cr,giHHl,boauliful 

(niallot),  menkh,  good,  ox- 
collent 


(club),  aa,  great 

^je^    laT,  groat 

^j;  >•  nctjcH,  ovil,  MUiall 

I       (sceptre),  user,  mighty 

?(liall>erd),    sekhem,   power, 
IMIWOI'fld 


? 


(club),     kherpf     to     wield, 
control 


^..JP  (jfoiiorlf.    clot.),    n-fkht,    to 
control,  foroo 


ijeaeTi  holy 
ma,  f<,  to  give 


HIB&0OLTPB8.  [119] 

/v.    (v^^-  «l«>t.),  rotiim,  rotront 
9f^^**cfc/ier,  fall  down,  bo  ovor* 


&      "• 


to  ffivo 


-     (fineii,  n-rni 


LR^     ( fMfc^e,  foroo 
J^       ^i|ti,  tofttrike 

^\^    ^u,  to  striko 
iMp    metth&t  iK)1i1icr 

Tht    kheiteft  ciicmj,  priaoiier 

mitt,  floath 

(man's   girdle)   dnkh,   life. 


f 


(m 


dnkh  utja  senh, 


monograrnmatical  I  y, 
"life,  health,  strength '') 

(iMM)tlo)  khrjyrr^  to  bocomo, 
cfHno  into  lK>ing 

(rifling  sun)  kliA,  to  appear 

tnes,  to  bo  bom,  child 

mrvt  to  lovo 
^     (ih,  Aatt,  hoart 


I 


§> 


I/ffp,  hoa<l}  (trf.)  ii]H)M 
tjatja,  head 


^      Aer,  At,  An,  face;  (trf.)  on 
<SO-   «mm,mH«i  nVt,  niako.    tffls«ss« 

Irt'Mt,  fW'O 

^     t,  cotno;   (general  dot,,  go 
come,  prr>ooof1,  Ao.) 


thrown 
dance 


Ob, 

^    rt,  hail ! 


(gim.  dot.,  to  greet) 


«n,  nen^  not  (privatiro  sign) 

fem,  to  cut,  close;  (trf.) 
name  of  the  setting  son ) 
(privative)  not 


^5SSc*  nAwcp,  to  r«H*fMvo 

Jlo    biia,  wonfhM'fnl 

(^^  (collar)  nub,  gold 

f^U^   (collnr  and  white  mao(>)  haif 

Y       (white  maoo)  hctj^  white 
T       (mace)  «/,  command 

r      A(!m,  tool,  workman 

Q    Q   ab,     wcr,     (trf.)     friend, 
I J   y        conrtier 

r( water  |Ninring  from  a  vajie) 
ftabt  pure  J  (trf.)  ]>rieBt 

J       ni^ycm,  sweet 

X     uokh,  to  increase,  wax 

?(plan(.)  lift/.;,  /(roon,  flnnrlNli- 
Ing 

q\    rit/,  to  gmw,  increase 


[120] 


HIBB0QLTPH8. 


(vase)    khnemf    to    form, 
(in)titu 

£^ — ^    (iuIko),  avtcpt  chosen 

^^^    (hoo|)Oo)  dkh,  dkhu,  bright, 
^^^      glorious;  (trf.)  spirit 

<^^^   (cmiHt)  hdf  HiHil 
t_J     hii,  ilouhlo(glioHt)i  (trf.)  hull 
^^   Hhull 


[ 


(thiggor  in  sheath)  ^cp,  first 
Y       hen,  majesty,  soryant 

I  A      lihiiieuif  Uuiiio,  bo  hot 

^  *    (goniM'io  ih't.)  it»|M»,  biiiil 
A       (^online,  th?!..)  tio 

t.  "^^-j* a/«U,    |ia|»yni«-roll ;     (trf.) 
abstnict  Higii 


(goose)  sa,  son 

>-)       ^ao,  son 
miH,   A  '^>  protection 

tUk    shfpHCKf  iiobh) 
K^J[P  heht  feast 

(throno-foaat)ae/-4<^b,jubilee 
(tally     with     ouo     notch) 

(doily  hoUlihff  yrar-talliou 
with  many  notches)  AcA, 
eternity 

(UiliNilo)  J^ft'Ui  (trf.) 
hundred  thousand. 

(licml  of  a  lion)  pei^,  fore- 
front 

^  (hind-(|nartors of  alien)  jicA, 
(^nd  i  (trf.)  roach,  attain 

\f   (horns)  i«*j»,  bogin. 

From  the  alM>ve  list  it  will  l»o  seen  that  some  of  these  signs  wuix) 
polyphonws,  and  that  others  were  used  in  a  transfcired  or  derived  st'uso, 
and  that  others  were  not  used  to  represent  their  original  ideas  (the 


Si 


sfekhf  write,  pen 

Q      then,  seal-ring,  circle 

^^    {unknoivn)f     jmrse;     (trf.) 
9Vj        treasurer 

ooo*  (generic  dot.)  metal 
[ZD*  (generic  dot.)  stone 

^y-7*-*  (generic  dot.)  wood 
O^b  •  (generic  dot.)  grain 

^^^•»c«74cti,  flower,  lily 

0*  (gonerio  dot.)  tree;   (trf.) 
d'li*/,  favourite 

^         i  maUiniH  ) 

JIJIJ)  sekhet,  Hold 

Q     (generic  dot.)  liquids 

W      (generic  dct.)  oils,  inconso 

L'^    (generic  dot.)  animal 


are  cases  in 


objects  of  which  they  are  pictures)  at  all ;  I),    I  ,  "^^t, 

|X>int.  This  list,  added  to  that  of  the  alphaboto-sy liable  signs  pn^HMling 
(with  which  the  ideograms,  Uitli  siniplo  and  dotorminnlivo,  wt^i-o 
iM>mbiiiutl  in  writing),  will  give  an  idea  of  the  complexity  of  the  ancient 
Kgyptian  writing,  which,  however,  was   not  so  clumsy  a  moans  of 
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rxprrmiiig  iliniifrlit  nnd  n]>(y>c1i  iw  iiiif;1it  fiiiponr;  ik  in  no  mom  com- 
plicated  or  clnmsy  than  the  very  Bimilar  Chiiio-Japanoso  script,  which 
the  Japanoflo  at  any  rate  do  not  find  incompatible  with  the  most 
practical  modem  eivilixation.  The  following  typical  Egyptian  sentence, 
from  a  historical  narrative,  with  transliteration  and  translation,  will 
serre  to  show  how  the  writing  was  used  in  practice;  for  farther 
information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  standard  works  on  the  snb- 
jcrt  -  Dr.  Dtidpc'R  "  Kf^yptian  Tjanj^iiaRo,"  "  First  RtrpB  in  "Rpyptian,* 
and  "  Kf^ypttau  K(»vlinff-hook,"  Dr.  Krnian's  "(Imrninar,"  Ac. 


fo^ 


I 

nil  I  I 

Benpiilt  dhi  n  Peri  ArU  Jftn-f  tofh-f  ret  r 

Year  16,  month  8,  of  wm  made  (by)  His  Hajeety    hie  boandary    of  the  Sonth     to 
Pert» 

^«l^  "An-Ar-nA  ta$k'A  l'heiie.A  (r) 

II eh  t         "I  have nuwlo  my  Ixmndnry   my goi ng iip-niream (further than) 

A//Cfr>fl  tiff  r(r-Hii  kn»  hrr  ttutjfi- 

myfattioni}  J  linvo  nfldrd  Ui    wImtwiMdocrood 


^-i^M^i  :::\\m 


»A  ttuk  uttem  Of(ft('^)  <)r<fr(fl) 

to  mo  t  T,  ibo  KiiifT.  1  flay  (it  niid)  1  have  doiio  (it)." 

(From  a  Boundary  I iiRrriptton  of  IJmM'l.rR(Mi  III.  at  Mh?  wt-oimI  Cat«tmot, 
XII.  Dynasty,  about  2!K)0  n.c,  now  in  iho  norlin  Museum.) 

The  Hieratic  writing  hail  been  evolved  from  the  Hieroglyphic  as 
early  as  the  timo  of  the  Old  Knipiro ;  we  possess  jmpyri  of  the  Middle 
and  New  Empires,  written  in  hicrnfcic  containing  works  of  all  kinds, 
inclnding  poems,  novels,  and  oven  guide-books.  Tho  Demotic  was 
dovclo))od  out  of  the  hieratic  al»out  tho  TX.  Century  n.c. ;  it  was 
the  usual  niodn  of  writing  fnun  tho  XXVf.  1)yiiiisi.y  onwards,  when 
hinniLio  had  fallen  into  dosuctudo,  and  a  scholarly  knowlodgu  of  tho 
liifM'oglyphR  iHH^imn  confinrd  to  priostly  arcluiM)logi8t.8.  llottHlotus 
knows  only  of  llio  o.viKt<inc«  of  llioniglypliio  and  Knvluirial  (i.e. 
DiMnotic).  D<Miiotic  dually  gave  ph\ce  in  tlio  111.  and  IV.  Con- 
turios  of  our  oi-a  f.o  tho  (Jreck  alphul)ot,  which  bocanio  urc<1  t«  write 
I'^ffypti'vn ;  this  developed  nndor  the  influence  of  Cliristianity  into 
the  0(*j4ie  writing,  which  is  Greek  with  tho  addition  of  the  loiters 

HJ»  ^»  cfei  fjt  tfT^t  »"'»<l  Tf  ♦'"  f^xprrss  i.lm  Egypiinn  sounds  /«A, 
/,  A'/i,  A,  f/j,  y,  and  Mm»  H>ll;ililn  iW,  wliir.li  wore  iinknuwii  to  (JriM^k. 
Ambic  l)Cgiui  to  dinplnro  Coptic  as  tho  language  of  tho  country  rcmiu 
aftor  tho  conipiost,  an«l  by  tho  XVII.  (Jonlnry  Coptic  was  pnudically 
extinct.  Tho  Coptic  )»aHM:ig(*R  in  tho  (*liun;h-Hoi'vi(K)  aro  now  hardlj 
coniprohendod  by  tho  rcmlurs. 
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LIST  OF  TIIK   OIIIKF  JIOYAL  CAUTOUCilKS. 

(77u!  ManMonian  nanhc»  aro  indicaled  by  (he  toUer  tf .) 

1.  Dynasty,  "Thinitb,"  n.c.  4-JOO. 


Legendary, 

( mas  l\^ 


Kintj        Moiia. 

(3f.  Menus.) 


cm 

CUD 
MCES 


ToU,  Atoti,  and  Ata. 
(if.  Atliothia.) 

M(SD 


or 


C 


raESB 


3 


Kiwj  Sointi  or  **  llosupti. 
{Ml  Ousaphais.) 


:  »» 


c 


/VN^VSA 


Kintj 


Mri*lNi.)Mui. 
(M.  MiuliJM.) 


1 


men 

King  "Semsom." 
(J/.  •Son]eni]>8eB.) 

mam 

King        •M^ol.l.i." 


l[i»torieal, 
Uums  Alia. 

Ilorus  Nannor  (or  Jictjiiinor). 

Horns  Tin  Ati(F). 
Horus  Khont  {or  Tjer). 


5. 


i/oriw  Don   A'ni/^  Scniti. 


J/ur«)<  A(jiU»  Aiuj/  Mcr|>cUi. 
lioruH  Smorklia  Kmg  Nek  lit. 


8 


A^/VS/VV 


llorn»     yi     A'**ii/      Son, 


HIBBOOLTPH8. 

II.  Dynasty,  "TiiiniTR,"  b.c.  4200. 


1123] 


MCTMl 


or 


cmrt 

King  lituiinotor  or  Jlotjii-mor. 
(If.  Booihos.) 


Ki$ig       Ba-n-notor. 
(M.  Binotlirifl.) 


King  Rrnta. 

(JU.  8clllCllC8.) 


//oriM  KhilRokliciii  nr  Klinmilcliomiii 
notcp-tiiii-f  King  llorim  Jlniti- 
notor  or  DobIi. 

Horwt  ITotep-Sokhemai. 
llnnm  Noh-llii. 


"•^1 


AAA/VAA 


Uorun  Nonoter. 


Jlnritn  RokliomM)  fie*    For^bflon. 
A'in^      Hotito. 


III.  Dynasty,  Memphite,  b.c.  4000. 


•» 


(^/.  Tom  trill  nM.) 


i«»i^Tjc«er-"teta." 
(H.  TosertAsis.) 


"■^5? 


AA/VSAA 


Jhtrnn  8n-iicklii. 


IforuB  Khet-neter  King  Tjeser. 
Ilisiorieal, 


Ktn^  Snofom.     (^/.  Hrphnuris). 


[1241 


King 


JIIKU0GT.YIMI8. 
IV.   hvNAHTy,  MKuriiiTK,  ii.c.  :\Wl 

21. 


a 


Sliaroru. 
{M.  Sons.) 


10.  wsf^  C®5^^S| 

Kimj 


Moii-kuii-Uu. 
(MyccriiiiiH.) 


-M(Zt3 


Khufu. 

(CllC01)8.) 


Tot-f-Ra. 
(Sf.Kaiuiaus.) 


ji   -mmEi 


Khaf-lU. 
(Chopliron.) 


King     Shopscs-ka-f. 
(3/.  Soborchcros.) 


24. 


Y.  Dynasty,  IIki.ioi'oi.itk,  ii.c.  :{3(K). 

25. 


llMcu*-ka-f. 
(J/.  OiiHcruliuruH.) 


Jxiiuj  Saiiii-Ku. 

(M.  8opliros.) 


] 


D 


Kiny      Nufor-ari-ka-Ku,     non  of  Um  Sun, 

(i/.  NuphorchoroB.) 


Kaktw. 


27. 


\^  /vwws     I  I ^ 


A^A^NAA 


3 


A'ni 


Ne-usor-iiii,  son  o/  the  Nun, 

(Jf.  Rathouros.) 


An. 


"■mCE 


U 


A'tJii/ 


Mfii-kaii-IU^rii. 

(il/.    MtUlclM'I't^U.) 


3 


D 


King 


Tot-ka-Jii«,         Hon  of  the  Sun^ 
(il/.  'J'anclu»ro8. ) 


As.sii. 


80.  M  (n:^ 

A'tn^  Uiiu.«.     (ili.  Oiiium.) 


IIIflROUfiYPIfH.  IJ'^^J 

VI.    DVNAMTY,    MkNIMMTK,    It.f.    M'JfNt. 

"■  man 

Kiiifj        Tctft. 

Aiiiiy  UHorkii-lla,  j»on  0/  ike  Rnn,  AM. 

(If.  Otlioofl.) 


»M(ACI  ^   QEI 


{M.  IMiioB.) 


84. 


m(A3  ^  dSS 


King  Mur-oii-llTi,        unn  nf  the  Run,  MRhti-oni-ita-r. 

(M.  MoMmw>ii|>Iii.««.) 


*  MGiy]    ¥    GS 


Aiiij/     Noforktv-llil,  n/^ii  «/  ihp  Si,m,  l»o|»i  (11.). 

(il/.  V\ih\m.) 


*•  M  (qi^I         »'•  M  Gf^  u] 


iCtnj/  Notorka-B&.*  Kimj  Moii-kuHn. 

VII.— VHI.  Dynastibb,  MRMPiriTR,  n.c.  3100. 


King       Nefer-ka-RA  Nebi.  King        No-kaRa 


^  Kimj  Nfr«r-ka.R{iTt*ror!i. 

King  Nfif'ci-ka-Rri  Khontii.  (M.  'riilrilloH.) 

•  Tlie  Manotlionian  Qiioon  "NItokrw"  of  Uio  Vf.  Dynanty  in  nrolAbly  a  mora 
mistake  for  Uiiii  King  Motor-ka-IU,  and  to  not  to  be  roffanlctl*  w  a  JiioriSiS 
peraonage. 
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*a-  Wi  10AU°: 


n 


Ti  -MCTgl 


King  Nofcr-ku-Ra  I'opi-aenb.  Kiiig      Nofcr-ari-ka-Ra. 

IX.    ANI»   X.    DyNABTIKS,   IIUIUKLKOPOLITK,    HO.    2800. 

Kimj        Muri-ub-Uai  nonofihc^un,  Khali. 

(Achthooa.) 


4..  m  r^LT^io 


Kiny        Mori-ka-Hii.  King      Nob-ka-n-Ri. 

(Legendary.) 

XI.  Dynasty,  Tiikiian,  n.c.  'MK). 


0  '^'^^'^  t\ 


■-^  ^fd'\(  II  iM  ir/     M 

47.      U 

a 


Hereditary  Prince  Antefu.  King    Nub-hetep,  son  of  the 

tSuti,  Moiituliotep  (I.). 


Ncb-hapot-lUi,         noil  of  the  Sun,      Moiituhctop 

(H.  or  III.)- 


King     Nub-tuui-Ra,         son  of  the  Sun,         Montul.ietep  (IV.  ?). 


King  Huiikli-ka-Ra,       son  of  the  Hwi,  Moiitiihutcp  (V  i*). 

-^  If  M  mzn 

Home    Ualj-aukh,     King,     eon  of  the  Sun,  Antof-ua. 

XI  r.    DVNAHTV,   TlIKHAN,    B.C.    2KK). 

h'ing      Ht)-liuU)p-ab-Kri|     etm  of  the  San,      Aiiiuiiuml.ial  (I.). 

(M,  Aiiiiuaiiouius.) 
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Kinff       Khepor-ka-Riy     non  of  ike  Sun^  Sonnsert  or  Usertaen  (I.). 
(AT.  "  SeMnohooia,"  t.«.  SeMsiris.) 


5B.       _  ^_  „        ^ 

King         Nnb-knii-Rii,      MnoftKeSun,       Amenefnt|int  (II.). 

{M.  AtnmoiiomoR.) 


MC^^VFl  ¥  (1°k-f 


"MGIEI  ^  CWT=r\ 


King     K  hu-k  Iu'Imt-  lln,    non  «/  //*r  5?tw,  Scniim'ri.  or  I) «(*rt«<»ii  (I  J  ) 

'.  Sesjiostrifl.) 


JTttij/        Klia-kan  -Rfi,     non  n/  th  e  tSfim,  ScnnHcrt  or  Usertaen  (1 1 1.) 

(M.  Khnkhfxnm.) 


ififif^  No- imwit- Rii ,       «oii  o/  the  flf »«,     Amononi liat  (HI.), 

[Af.  Laiiiaris,  Jiabarin,  or  Anicrrcm;  lldi.  Moiris.) 


(I^B  ^  ClEl 


59. 

King  An-iili-lln,  »on  of  ihe  Sun^  JJor. 


-MG^ilJ 


King       Maftt-khem-Ra     son  of  the  Ban,    Ameneml^at  (lY.). 

(Jtf.  Ammenemes.) 


"MC'^^nnti 


King  (rxc)  flohok-wofom-lia,  She  who  lUfitk, 
(Jf .  Qiuen  Skcmiuphris.) 


[128]  IIIUBOGLTPHS. 

XIII.  Dynasty,  Thbdan,  b.c.  2200. 


>     -~» 


C3EI 


King  and  Lord  of  the  Ttoo  Landit,     Bokhom-ku-lla. 


Kiutj  S4^klioiii*kliii-taui-ltiv,         tton  of  the  San,   Hcliokluslup  (I.). 


€^    c:^ 


Kimj  iSiii(iiikli-ku-Ka,  huh  <i/ f/tc  Man,     MfrimuihiiU. 

65. 

Kintj     Sttklioiii-uu»tj-Uiiii-Uri,  sou  of  lUv  .S'dif,  S(^lM'kh(>l«i|>  (II.)- 


'•  M  Gm^i  ^>  Cy  .^.-1 


iLtni/      Kha-808hc8-ll&,  9on  of  the  Sun^  Nofurljotop. 


A'titj;       Kha-tiefer-ltft,         son  of  the  Sun,        Scbokhoiop  (III.). 


G3j  ^  asD 


Ok 

King       Mcr-nofer-B&,  son  of  tke  Sun,  Ai  (I.). 

King  Hokliriii  iiuiJ'kliiliiKA,     hoh  uf  Uw  tStm,  Si*lM*kriiiMiir  (I.). 

King  SoklK)iii-8c8lio(i-tuui-U&,  boh  of  the  Sun,  BuliokoiiiBiif  (11.). 

(To  tliiH  iiurtion  of  tlio  dynasty  also  lioloiifi^  tho  kinf^  KluViliik1i-1l& 
UaortHOii  (IV.),  Mrr-uiikli-llil  Montulusi-f|i  (V.),  Miu'-N«*kli(>iii-IUi 
Nofurli«;U)|»,  aii<l  Mfr-^H'top-IUl  H()lM>k^uiu|»,  wli«MiO  slaiuoH  liavu  1xm»i 
diaeovurotl  by  M.  Jit^nuii  at  Karuuk«) 


[129] 


-MQf^ilD  ^  QEI 


King        Nub-khoi)orn-Il&,        $on  of  th0  Sunt  Antef. 

.h'inij          Si-HlmH-ltfi  iip-iiiJui,     Hon  of  fhr  Httii^  Arii.of-rui. 

78. 

King        Beshes-Rft  her-^r&-ma&)  son  of  the  Sun,  Antef -fta. 

XIV.  Dynasty,  Xoitk  (nneertain), 

XV,  AND  XYI.  Dynaatirr,  Msmphiti  (HyJkitoK,  or  "SuEPniBD 

Kings"),  b.c.  1900. 


■•  M  Cil^T^  ¥  QiSI 


Bon  of  the  Sun,    lapoqhcr.  Qood  Ood,    Maa-Bb-ll&. 


Good  Goil,     UtUjcHl.  OotHl  Ooif,    HokUh-n-Hn. 

King  Hcuw^r-n-lUl,  Prince  of  ihv  DcucrtH,  Fon  of  Ihc  Snvy  K  liiun. 
King  Aa-iisor-lla,        son  of  the  Sun,        Apr  | in  (I.). 


King  Aa-qeneii-R&,  son  of  the  Sun,         Apopn  (II.). 

$1. 


-MCSlj  ¥  Cffij 


King         Aa-})ol]ili-Sct,         son  of  the  Sun,  Nubti-Sot. 

k 
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XVII.  Dynasty,  Tiikuan,  b.c.  1800. 

-MCS3  ^  CSS 

Kinij  Seqeiion-Ha,  «<m  of  ikv  t^un,  Tau-&a. 

"•  M  (3=^1  ^  "C53D 


King  Scqenen-Ra,       »<m  of  the  Sun,        Tau-au-aft. 


King  Swicuou-Ua,      aoii  of  the  8an,         Tau-aa-qon. 

»■!'?  GlEI 

Kiiu/H  )\'ifo       Tota-hlioru. 


"MGHei  ^  sj 


King      Uatj-kliopor-RA,  son  of  the  Sun,  Kamos. 

XVIU.  Dynasty,  Tbbban,  b.c.  1650. 

King       Nob-pobti-tta,  son  of  the  Sun,  Aabmca. 

(AmasiB  I.) 

Kint/8  Wifo    Aaliuica-Nefor(4iri. 

At«i/        Ticsorkalia,  »on  of  the  Nwi*,         A  nion-bet«I>. 

(Amoiiopliia  I.) 


90. 


Oy]  ^  CSO 


King      Aa.klio|ui-ka-l«a,     son  of  the Snn.  riilmti-incs. 

•^  ^TIlotlllllOK  J.) 


IIIBBOGLTFHB.  [ISl] 


m^ 

King      AA-khrpor-on-RA,   Mnofthe8wHy  Tnhiiii-moiincfcr.VHftn. 

(TltoMimoiill.) 

King       MnAt-kn-IUi,     nnn  nj  the  8tfn,  IIAt-Blio|«ti  k?inmnf.-Aition. 

((^UOOII  Ilat8lu'|l8ll.) 

jr»n/7       Men-khoper-[ka].AA,    «on  0/ «fco  flfim,       Tchnti-mes 

(Thothmea  III.) 

ITiwir    An-klioponi-Rft,       non  of  the  Amen-^ctop  notor  boq  Annn. 

Sun,  (Amoiiophifl  (I.) 


"■mCMU  ^  CMEI 


A*»H?      Moii-khoiiorn-llO,  mu  of  the  Sim,    TohiiUmoii  khli-ktiAii. 

(TlioMiimw  IV.) 


"■mCH^  ^  OSID 


A't'iH;       Nob-mfi&fc-lUl,     vono/t^fifun,    Aincn-^ctcp  Ijoci-Uasot. 

(Amonophis  III.) 


•  i^&  Q3D 


97 

King's  Chief  Wife, 


JTin^     Nefer-Khepera-Bft,  non  of  the  Sun,  Amen-|?etep  netor  baq- 
n&-n-R&,  Uasot  ( Amen-I^otop  IT. ) 


or  Itttor,  f    (I  '^'^^'^  ni^  aaam^    1 

Khu-n-Aton. 


k  2 
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"■1  ^  ^  G±iiMM] 

King'$  Chief  Wife,  Nefer-Deferu-Aten  Neferti-it. 

KiiM  Aiikli-kho|K)ni-liri,  nmi  of  the  aan,  SnuMikh-ku-llu  Tjo*'or- 

klu'|>ot*ii. 


King  Nob-khopcru-Ua,     son  of  the    Tutankh-Ainon  l.iwi-Au-i-cs. 

Sun, 


King  Khopor-khepcru-lli  $on  of  the  Sun,    Divine  Father  Ai  (II.) 
tvri-uuuit,  iictor-luHi- 1 J  until . 


King     TJesor-kheporu-Ra     son  of  the    Ileru-em-heb  meri-Amon. 
Bctop-cu  R&,  Sun, 


XIX.  Dynasty,  Thbban«  b.c.  1400. 


104. 


Kinj        Mou.politi.lt&,        son  of  the  Sun,  Ka-iucsBu. 

(RUII1U8C8   1.) 


King       Mon-maftt-Rft,  son  of  the  Sun,        Soti  mor-n-Pta^. 

(Soil  I.) 

-  m  GnEl  ^  (HMD 

King  UBcrinoAt-Ra  sotep-    son  of  t/ia       Raiuua«u-iiiori.  Anion. 
ou-Ua,  Bwn,  (Uamcuua  11.) 


HIBKOOLTPHB.  [188] 


•"•  M  CMS!  ^  CHMi] 

King     Ba-en-Ka  mer- Aniens    wn  of  the  Mor-cii-PUb-b^top-her- 

Qwtif  roaafc. 

(Mor-en-Ptah  I.) 

-•  MCMSD  ^  GEID 

King     Uffcr-klioporii- 1ln-inori-   Mn  of  the      Sotl  Wor-on-Ptnl.i. 
A  moil,  8nn,  (KotI  II.) 

King  Mcn-iiuVIUiRoU'p-tMi-Kil,     non  o}  ilio        AtnontiirROfi  hc<|- 

iSttll,  Ufwot. 

hndy  0/  i^  Sit-Ra  Moritninoii  Qiieen      Tniisrct  8otopoi-oii  •  M  lit. 

Two  LandBf 

Jftfif^  Klm-oii-nA  Roiop-on-Rfi,  $on  of  ihe  iSfnn,  Si-pta(^  Mor-en-Ptal^. 

•-•  M  (311111  ^  Cfffii] 

King     User-kh&n-lla  8oiep-eu- «on  0/ t/ie     Betriioklit  mori-H& 
Bameri-Ainen,  £fiifi,  merer- Amom 

XX.  Dtkarty,  TnKnAN,  B.o.  1160. 
118    ''*'^ 


^  M  GUffl  ^  GUmj 


Kimg        U8or-nmlib-Jl&-inori-    wix  0/  i]\o    llS^mcsoB  ^cq-Annu- 

Ameiiy  Swiy  (Bamoaos  111.) 


-M(3iElM(MH 


U8er-mal^t-R&  sctop-  «<m  0/  t/i«   Ra-mescfl  mori-Amen- 
en-Amen,  fifun,  R&  heq  maftfc. 

(Batncses  IV.) 


I134J 


HIRA0ai.Vl>H8. 


"'■  m  ClSoU  ^  RIpBR 


King  User-ma&t-Ra  s-khepoiv  son  of     Amen-Kft-mes-f-sii  meri- 
en-R&,  the  Sun,      Ameu.     (liaineses  V.) 


"'■m(^M 


(3l^lD 


King       Muu*iiol»-lttt  itiori-        wm  of       Aiiioii'lUViiutMtw  iiu(or  Ihs| 
Allien.  t ho  Han,        Aiiiiu.    (lliiiucuMia  VI.) 


117. 


O      £^ 


C^ilB  ¥  C^lfml 


h'itnj       Uaur-iiim'U-liu  iiiori-    son  of  the    Aiiioii-HuiiinHOHti  nnlm-- 
Aiiiuii  H4ihi|M)ii-IU,         ,Si«M,  Imm|  Aiiiiu. 

(ItaiiiuHtiH  VII.) 


118. 


GUM] 


King      User-maat-Bil  Akh-en-  Bon  of  the     Amen-Ba-meaes  meri- 

Amen,  Sun,      Amen.  (Barneses  YIII.) 


"••  m  c-j^oJ  ^  dUD 


King 


S-klm-eu-BA  meri-       ton  of  ih4      Bft-meses  se-Pta^. 
Amen,  Sun,  (Uainescs  IX.) 


■-■  m  Csiwd  M.  ( -mmml 


King     Nc^fur-kuii-Ba  sotop-  son  of  the       Ra-Tn«80fl  imjror-Ainoii 
en-Ra,  Sun,       kha-UoHot.    (HjiniewwX.) 


Idl. 


V    W  IlIa^vJ 


King  Kliopur-iiiiiul.Ra  sclup-    eon  of  the 
iMi-lta,  Sun, 


(Mm 

Anion- Ka-tiieMAii. 
(RamoHCii  XI.) 


188. 


i  OEI  ¥  oaiaisi 


King        Idun-mailt-Ra- 
sutup-un-Ra, 


eon  of  the  Ra-moaes-inoi-or- Anion  klia 
Sun,  Uasot  neier  (leq  Annu. 

(RanioBou  XH.) 


UiiiKoaLTPiiil.  [186J 

>:XI.  Dynasty  (ft),  Tanitk,  n.c.  IKX). 

"•IISOS)  ¥  (I1E3S1121 


Good  Ood,  Lord  Hetj-khepor-Ra    8on  of       NsibftnobtRt  meri-Amen. 
nf  the  Two  Lands  '    Botp-n-M,       tho  Bun  (Smendea.) 


King         Aa-khoiior-ttH        »on  of  the    rsibkliiUum  inori-Amon. 
feotp-ii-Monttt,  8v/n, 

King  NoUM-klio|»or-Rri  nonoj       Kl-Aiiioii  inori- 

Ho(p- II- Anion,  the  Sun,  Amoti. 

XXI.  Dynabty  (6),  TllHBAlf,  B.C.  1()C0. 

© 
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"•MCCMj 


King  IIon-nefcor-tcp-en-Amon,  9on.of  the     Her- U era  se-Amen. 
'  High-priest  of  Amen.        Sun,  (Herhor.) 


King  rftinotjcm  (I.).  High-priefit  Mrn-khcper-Rft. 


129. 


(3EI  ^GlHl 


KiHg  Khoper-kha-Ra  setep-  eon  of  the      Painotjem  (II.)  meri- 
on  A  men.  Sun,  Amon. 


King        Hotj.klic|>or-lU      son  nf  f/w       Bhaehaiik  niori-Amou. 
■otop-en-Ra,  Sun,  (Shiahak.) 


King      SoklMUH-kliiixu-Ru    mn  of  Um      Uiuuiikrn  mm-Amon, 
8etep-ou-h&,  Sun,  ((Jnorkoii  1.) 


[186]  11IIK0GLYPH8. 

King  Usor-tnaat-lla,    son  of  tlie  Sun,      Tukoloti  (Takolotliisl.) 


Kvntj     UfMir-iiuUlt-llu  Hulop-  nouoftJ^o     Utisnrkon  iiion-ADiOii. 
oii-Aiiiuii,  tiun,  (OtMirkoii  fl.) 


»- M  (4iC5l  ^  (If  JMMT ) 

Kiwf  Su8lio8-klu)iK)r-lta      son  of  2Siia8liaiik  luon-Aiiioii-lla. 

8otoii-cu-Amuii,      tho  i^u'ii,  (Sliiuluik  11.) 


■»■  M  M%  i  W\  ^  (iMiSED 


King      Uotj-klii;i>cru-l<a    «on  o/ ^/io  Takolot  mori- Amen  si- Asot. 
eetopon-tta.  Sun,  (Takolofchis  II.) 


■*  M  QlS  ¥  QSIMST] 


King     Usor-iiimU-  Ku  Kern  of  tlu)  81ui6kauk  luori-Ainon  si-liiistot. 
Botop-oii-lia,        Sun,  (Shiskak  III.) 


^  MHP20  ^Q 


King      Utfor-iiuiAi-lUiuotop-  son  of  <^o        Pimui  incri-Amoiu 
cu-Amuii,  Suu, 


King    A&-khoper-U&,    aon  of  tJie  Sun,  Shashaiik.  (ShisliaklV.) 


XXTII.  Dynasty,  Tanitx,  b.o.  750. 


King        SekQr-&b-R&,   sonoftheSv/n,    Fotobsistot  inoii-Auiou. 


HIEROOLTPHS.  [I'^^J 

XXIV.  Dynasty,  Saitk,  ii.c.  7rK>. 


King        BhrpHos-Ku    mn  of  ihc  Snn,  Tiifnckht,  (TiirpliaclitlioR.) 


King  U;iti-ka-Ka,     tson  of  ilie  Sun,    Bnkcnrcnf.    (nocclioriR.) 

XXV.  DvNAHTY,  Ktiiioiman,  n.r.  7(H). 

King  Uficr-mnrit-Jt»     son  of  the  Sun,  ririiiklii  nieri-Aiiicn. 


A'nif/  KiiHliLiv.  Queen  Anioimr^us. 

Kiu'j        Nrrcr-ka-Ufi,        boh  of  ikv  Sniif      Sliulmkii.    (Kjilmo<>.) 


'•MC^Wl  ¥  Cp.^nl 


146. 

Kiug         '!Vt-kaii-Kii,        non  of  tiie  Siin,  Hlialiatnka. 


■"•mG^SI  ^  C¥D 


A't'flj^        Nofer-tem-khu-ll&    son  0/  <A0  iSun,  '.raharqa. 

(Tirlmka.) 


ii'i)(f/  na-ka-llfi,      aou  of  Ike  Hun,  Tan  iM -Anion. 

(Tandamaiid.) 


[138]  lIIBUOOliYlMld. 

XXVI.  Dynasty,  S.mtk,  ii.c.  mi 


Khvj        UaUAb-llsl,         ««n  o/  <ftc  Sun,  Psnnieiik. 

(Psaniiiiuticliiia  1.) 


149.     ,  ^ 


¥     (u^l 


Ncin-nl)Hri«  Mn  of  the  Sun,  Nekaii. 

(Ncdio  fl.) 


-M(ZEI  ^  GIK] 


Kiiuj       Noroi'-ali-Hfi,         aon  of  the  SnUt  Ptuiuiolik. 

(I'sniuinciicliiiH  II.) 


Ikin:/  llaa-^b-Ka,  son  of  the  SiiUf         IJali  db-Ua. 

(ApricB.) 
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•mGI3  ^  Ctkvj 


Kiny       KliiKMiinb-ltri,       mn  of  the  Siin,        AhIiiiios  Ba-iiet. 

(AiiiaHin  II.) 


164. 


^fHl   ^   GPk^l 


King     Ankb-ka-cn-Ka,  son  of  the  Sun,  Psnniclik. 

(rHaiiiiiicticlius  11  r.) 


XX VII.  Dynasty,  Pkrsian,  b.c.  527. 


-mgiot  ^  sjej 


Ain«;  iMoauti-Ua,         »on  of  Vie  Sun.  Kombntit. 

(Kaiiibiijiya,  Caiiibysi'H.) 


HtBROOLTFHft.  [139] 

King         Setctu-Ra,      son  of  the  Sun ,      K([a]r[i]jra]wa8h. 

(DarivavatiRh,  Darius 
lljBianiHia.) 


Lord  of  the  RhBliainrelia. 

Two  Landft  (KIishaynrRlia,  XcrxcB.) 

King  Artnklinfiliiwlitv. 

(ArtnklitiHliim,  AHaxorxps.) 


A'tiii;       Mcri-Amen-Ra,  sonoftheSun,    Ni[a]r[i]y[a]wa8h. 

(Darius  II.) 


XXIX.  Dynasty,  Mkni>frian,  n.n.  3<W). 


IdO. 


^^Mi¥r-sg>i 


King     Hn-ni-nri  mcri-ntoni,   son  of  Nnifuiuinit. 

the  ,Su«,  (Nt'plioiites.) 


King  Klinem-inaat-Ra,  non  0/ efcc  Sim,        HaVer.     (Achoris.) 
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-ilGlKI  ^  GSJ 


King  llHCT-Uft  Hctfp-rn-l*tali,  sonofiheSuHf  r«oniiif. 

(l*HatiiriioiitliiB.) 


[140]  iiimuKiLYi'iis. 

XXX.  Oynahtv,  Skiiknnytian,  n.v.  :i7H. 


168. 


(iiiffl¥(is^ilj 


King        Sonotjem-ab-Ra,        son  of      Nokht-Horii-ljebot  meri- 
sotop-oii- Anion,       the  Sun,    Anion.     (Noktanobos  I.) 


■«■  M  G:S]  ^  CHE) 


166. 


King      Ari-maat-ou-llu,    iU)n  of  the       Tjobo  sctop-on-Aiiliur. 

Sun,  (Tochos,  To68.) 


CTu]  ^  dSEI 


King      KlH^wi-ku-JJfi,       son  of  tho  BiW,  Nokht-iiob-f. 

(Ncktanobofi  II.) 


XXXII    Dynahty,  Ma(jkim>nian,  U.O.  3U2. 
166. 


(Mfc]  '^  C^^i^gj 


167. 


King  Holop-on-Hu  uiori-  aonoftho  AlokHtuulms. 

Ainon,  Sun,  (Aloxandor  tlii)  (IrtMil.) 

King     Sotop-oii-Ila   son  of  tke  riiiuliii|K>8. 

niori-Amcn,        Sim,  (Philip  Arrhidaeu8.) 


XXXTII.  Dynasty,  Ttolkmies,  b.c.  305. 
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King  Sotop-oii-lta-nicri-     son  of  the  Pvul[c]m[ali[o]8. 

Ainon,  Sun,  (Ptolemy  I.     Sotor  I.) 

King      Uuor-ka-Htt  mori-Amon,      son  of       Ptr<>]lnniru]i(o]H. 

the  Sun,  ^Ptolemy  II.  I'liila- 
dolpliuB.) 


im 


CI 


HIBROOLTP1I8.  U^IJ 

M   (HMfEM] 

Kimg     An-n-Notenii-senni  Sotep-n-Amen-B&  kherp-inkh. 
Hatr  0/  the  Brother -godn,  ehoten  of  Amen-Rd,  }yielder  of  Life/* 


8<yn  of  the  Sun,         Ptol[o]inrn]iTo]8  iinkh-tjofc  mori  rtnti. 

Ptolemy  (HL  Baergotes  I.),  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  Pidh. 


-  M  (SEiEEyiMEl 

Kinu      An-[ii]-Notcriii-mciiklmi  8oto|)-n-rt.ali  Usor-ka- 

Ainrn-JUi  khorp  Ankh. 
**  Hek  of  the  two  gods  EHergeiew,  elwaen  by  PitUi,  Mighty  double  of  Amm^ 

Ha,  Wielder  of  Life." 


Son  of  the  Hun,  rtolomniiiM  tliikli-tjot  mori-Aaot. 

ri<»kMiiy  (IV.  l*lilln|Mii.or),  livivg  fttr  n^er,  beloved  «/  hit. 


King    Aa-neterai-mer-iotui  soiop-n-Pta^  Usor-ka- Amen-Il& 

kherp  &nkh. 
"Heir  of  the  two  gods  Phiiopaforen,  chosen  of  Ptah,  Mighty  Douhle  of 

Amcn-m,  Wielder  of  Life.** 

(MHHIEEI 

Bon  of  the  Sun  Ptolemaios  ftnkh-tjet  mori-Pta1>. 

Ptolemy  (V.  Epiphanes),  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  Ptah, 

King    An-iioloriii-kliii  Soi()p-ii-l'ta)^-Khoprn  ftri-iiiuiit-Aiiion-Ril. 
"  Beir  of  the  two  gods  Epiphaneis,  ehoten  of  Ptdlh-KheprAp  ca/rrying  oni 

the  law  of  Amen-Rd.'* 


[142] 


HIKKOOIiYPUH. 


(Sfl^1^Pf^°i^1 


8on  of  ike  ibiuu,  I'loluiimioH  uiikh-1  joL  meri-lMu^i, 

Ptolemy  (VII.  Philoinctor  I.),  living  for  ever,  beloved  of  PtaX, 


King        Au-n-iiutorui-khu  soiop-ii-rta^i  ari-iiiiiat-Aiiioii-li& 

kliorp-ilnkh. 
*'  Ucir  of  tho  iwo  god$  E^nphaneie,  c}M»eh  of  Ftdhf  doi}\g  the  law  of  Amen' 

lia,  Wielder  of  Life.*' 

8on  of  the  Sftn,  rtoluiiiaios  Aiikli-ljot  inori-l*ta\i. 

Ptoloiiiy  (IX.  Kiiorgetos  II.  Phynktui),  living  fi>r  ever,  beloved  of  Ptah, 


m.  o 


King       Au  nctorti-inonkliti  iner-mat-s  (sic)  Nit  Sctep-n-Ptah 

Ari*ina&t-Amen-1l&  kliurp-(aiikh). 
**  Ueir  of  the  two  godu  Efiergetoief  loving  hin  another  Neith  (7),  chosen  of 
Ptah,  doing  the  law  of  Amen-m,  Wielder  of  {TAfe)." 


cmmiei 


O 
o 

Bon  of  the  Sun,  PtoIomaiuB  unkh-tjut  luuri-Pttkli. 

Ptolomy  X.  (Sotor  II.  Philomotor  II.). 


176. 


iZk     <=k 


G 


08^ 


i 


AA/N/WV\ 


tmmy] 


King        Aii-iiotonii>iiiuiik1iiii  Ui)t<;|Mi-i*lali  iiri -iiiiuVt- Anion -lUi 

Hoiion-ii-unkh. 
*'  Heir  of  tiio  two  gods  Kuergetoie,  choncn  of  Ptah,  doing  tho  law  of  Amen- 

Rd,  linage  of  Life" 


( ^^fll^P^^ZI 


M 


Bon  of  i/M  Sun,  Ptolomaitw  tjotu-nof  AlolcMuitniB  fiiikli  t  jot  inori  rinli. 
Ptolouiy  who  ill  w^lliMt  Alt^xuniltM*,  liviitg  for  nver,  whotn  Ptah  lovvth, 

(Ptoluuiy  XI.  Aloxaudur.) 


llIJSROOl.TrilH.  L^'^^^J 


King    Au-n-pnotcr-nti-noltK^ni  8ctep-n-Ftnli  ari-mnftt-ii-Amen-Il& 

khorp  &nkh. 
**  Heir  of  iho  Baviowr-Qodf  ehoMn  of  Ptah,  doing  the  law  of  Amm^Rdf 

Wielder  of  JAff," 


Son  of  the  Sunf  PtolemaioB  finkh-tjct  meri-rtati-ABct. 

rtolomj  (XIII.  Keo0  Dionysos,  Anlotes),   Uving  for  ever^  heUwed  of 

Ptah  ivnd  Ine, 


Prineetw  of  tite  two  lands,  Klonpntra. 

Gloo|mtra  (VI.) 


King  and  lord  of  the  two  IcmmU,  Ptolemaios. 

rtolcmy  (XIV.) 


XXXIV.  Dtmabtt,  IloHAif  Bmpkrorp,  n.r.  27. 

King  cMd  lord  of  the  hvo  landSj  A  iitrnfrntor. 

Aiit/ucniior. 

Son  of  the  Siin^    lord  of  KaisaroB  &nkh-tjot>  inci*i-Ptati*ABot. 

appearingSf    Gaeaar  (AngusiuB),  living  for  ever,  whom 

Ptah  a/nd  leie  love. 


m.  O    ^  [^S 


O 


King  and  lord  o/  Antoqrntor  «0K  <tf  M«  Am. 

tk«  two  iMuit,  Autoorotor, 


[144]  niBROGT.YPHS. 


lord  of  T[i]Uri[o]8  K[a]i8[a]r[o]a  ftnkh-tjot, 

apjMortiH/Sy  Tiberiua  Guwivr,  livitnj  for  ever. 


182.    O 


King  Aut[o]qr[a]t[o]r  K[a]i8[a]r[o]8, 

Autoui-utor  Oiottui'. 


Son  of  tho  Sun,  Ql[u]ial[inls  'Pilxiif  io]B, 

UliMiiliiiH  Tiboriiitf. 

Kiiuj  Heq-tioqa  scLop-ou-Asofc  mori  Pta^, 

Ruler  cf  BiUotb,  choaeA  one  qf  Jbw,  beloved  of  Ptah. 


© 


C^HEK) 


Son  of  the  SuHf  Aiitii^r[a]t[u]ra  Ncr[o]aiia. 

Aiitocrator  Norn.     (A.broKpar6pa  Hepdva,) 


104.  M[a]rk[o]8  Aiituii[o]8. 
Marcus  Otho. 

186.  U[e]8pa8i[a]n[o]s  nti-kha. 
Vospasioana  tlio  Protector. 

186.  T[i](,|;o]fl  KuiHan>H. 

'J'ituB  (JtuHar. 

187.  Tiini[j]li[H]iiiiH  iiLikliii. 
Uonutianiis  tliu  l*roloclor. 

188.  Nomas  nti-kliii. 
Ncrva  tho  Pi-otoctor. 


189. 


King  and  lin\l  of      AuUikr(]aj([(i]r  KaiN[a]r[()jH  N[o]ruua, 
i)ut  two  tanda,  Autocrutor  UwBur  Nurva, 


HIBBOOLTPHS.  [145] 

ID 

The Sttn'i* «m,        Traian[o>  ntikhu  AukrulstroB]  Kermainrilkos 

lord  of  Ntra]kik[o>. 

apjiea/Hngs,     Tmjanns  the  Profcoctor,  Augtistag  Germanicus  Dacicns. 


^i(  igi«^r^^gHii7*g«<<g1 


Bnn  of  llie  Bun  Autakr[ftJt[o]r K[a]iR[a]i[olR 'rrraliraliiiia. 
and  lord  of  iwo  landSf  Antocrafcor  Cro«ar  Trajamia, 

-i     (EMM) 


Bon  of  Hhe  Bun  and  lord  Atri[a]ii[ii]a  ntikhu. 

of  appearings,  Hadrianus  tlio  Proteofcor. 


191. 


Of 


=  (!^E^MD 


8wi  of  the  Bun,  lord  Aufc[o]kr[a]fc[o]r  Kai8[a]r[o]«. 

of  the  two  lands,  Autoorator  CiDsar. 


e 


GEf^Ef<3 


Bon  oftlifi  ,Smh,  ford  Aiirfojlhw  Aiit^MiiniiH  iiti-kliii  unkli-Jjol.. 

of  appeaHmjtt,       Aiiii»IIiih  Aiil<MiiiiiiR  l.h(«  IVotm^l^if,  Uning  fttr  mr. 


19S. 


(Ml 

Autro]kr[a]t[o)r  ?:[ai]R[a]r[o]s  I.iikiriifl] 

Antoorotor  Uu>sar  Lucius 


AuUifns]  Uoro[i]^ankh-tjefc. 

Aelius  VeruB,  living  for  ever. 


193. 


8Qft 


King  and  lord  of        Aatokrit[o]r  K[a]i8aur[o]s, 
the  two  lands,  Autoorator  CoMar, 

I 


[I4<ij  llIUBOaLYFUS. 


Son  of  the  Sun,  lord  Kamro]duB  AntoninuB  nti-khu. 

of  ctppearinga,  CommoauB  AntoninuB,  the  Proteoton 

194.  Sau[e]riru>  nti-khn. 
SeveruB  the  Protector. 

195.  Qat[a]  nti-khu. 
(lota  tho  Pi*otoctor. 

196.  Aiitou[i]nu8  iiii-khu. 
AntoiiinuB  (Caracallu)  tho  Protector. 


197 


T[o]kB4iM  iitikhii. 
DoriiiM  t-1io  Pi'olo<'.U)r. 

Nolo,^*V\io  hiuroglyphB  of  uaiiiCB  184-  JHH  and  Itl-^^IUO,  which  are 
of  rare  occiirrouoo,  are  of  the  Bame  typo  as  thoso  of  tho  rest  of  the 
Roman  period. 

XIL   ANCIENT  SaTFTIAN  BELIGION. 

1.  General  Sketoh. 

The  Bcope  of  thlB  book  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a  sketoh  in 
outline  of  the  main  features  of  so  complicated  a  subject  as  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  To  speak  of  the  religion  is  a  misnomer; 
rather  should  we  say  the  religions,  as  dogma  variod  with  the  different 
iwriods  of  history,  and  as  each  large  college  of  priosts  had  its  own 
cosmological  and  theological  doctrines. 

The  Egyptian  religion  was  a  polytheism  of  the  usual  kind. .  Tho 
deities  had  m  all  probability  various  origins,  like  the  gods  of  other 
nations.  Anthropological  science  has  not  yet  seen  its  way  to  do  much 
more  than  merely  gather  data  concerning  them.  With  regard  to 
Egypt,  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  veneration  of  the  dead  as  gods 
(Osiris  worship),  and  tho  rovorenco  paid  to  cortain  demon  animals,  such 
as  tho  jiu'.lial,  cat,  liawi<,  &m,  (in  fact,  tho  inoro  pHniitivo  olunionts  of 
tho  national  religion),  arc  probably  of  indigonous  (Nilotic)  origin.  Tliu 
worship  of  tho  sky-god  iloru.s  would  Koom,  from  tho  traditions  connected 
with  bun,  to  havo  boon  a  very  ancient  importation  from  tho  East.  The 
saino  may  Im3  Hiiid  of  tho  RA.  cult  of  MuliopoliH.  Anion,  tho  groat  god  of 
Thebes,  was  originally  a  mere  local  domigod  of  the  Thebaid,  who  was 
raised  to  his  position  as  **  King  of  the  (lodri  "  by  the  accident  of  Theban 
hugemony  under  the  groat  Pharaohs.  Tho  liefiotJwistic  phenomenon  is 
froc|Uontly  visiblo  in  the  extant  prayers  to  the  gods;  the  worshipiior 
addresses  one  particular  deity  as  it  he  were  tho  only  god  existing.    Tho 


ANCIENT   EGYPTIAN   RELIGION.  [1^7] 

Bftmo  worahippor  would  nddrosR  Another  god  afterwards  In  oxnotly  the 
Winio  tornfw.  (JoHHidnmblo  tincon  of  a  trim  numofhrinlic  tondoncy  Fmvn, 
howovor,  aIho  Iiooii  olworviNl,  nnd  tboro  wah  cottHtiuit  mnoiinition  oC 
"  the  divine  "  irh  B^iw)  iu  nature. 

v^r«?T®***° "'^^  heresy  arouo  for  a  short  time  towanls  the  end  of  the 
XVIII.  DynoBty  (about  1400  n.o.),  under  the  personal  inspiration  of 
king  Amen-hotop  IV.  (Khu-n-Aton),  who  was  an  original  genius  in  many 

"^7^  ^T  *^**  ^•^  *''*'  **"°  ^^^  o'  t'lo  »"".  whioli  was  the  only 
▼Islble  and  recognisable  source  of  light,  heat,  and  life,  was  the  only 
real  onergisor  of  the  world,  the  only  divinity.  In  fact.  All  the  myriad 
doltlnH  of  the  Kgyptlan  pantheiin  wore,  tlinn,  vain  flginonts,  and  were  to 
bo  abandoned  and  abollBhod.  The  ootual  disk  was,  however,  not  Itself 
deity,  though  a  divine  thing.  It  was  only  the  vohielo  through  which 
the  divine  gift  of  life  was  given  to  the  world ;  the  window  in  heaven, 
so  to  speak,  through  which  the  Unknown  God,  "  the  Lord  of  the  Disk," 
poured  forth  his  life-giving  rays.  This  remarkable  belief  seems  to  have 
been  hosed  on  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  priests  of  the  sun- 
god  IttrHarmaohis  of  Heliopolls.  This  god  was,  at  least  for  a  time, 
regarded  as  identical  with  Khu-n-Aten's  sun-god,  and  his  names  were 
spared  when  those  of  the  other  gods,  and  especially  Amen,  their  king, 
were  erased  from  the  monuments.  The  heresy  died  with  its  inventor, 
and  the  Egyptians  returned  joyfully  to  the  myriad  superstitions  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  gods  which  the  traveller  will  most  frequently  see  represented 
on  the  monuments  are : — 

Ra,  the  sun,  who  was  worshipped  under  many  forms.  Of  these 
the  commonest  is  his  form  as  the  rising  sun,  when  he  bears  the  name 
Hnnnakhw ;  as  the  midday  sim,  Ba ;  as  the  setting  sun,  Tmu ;  and  as 
the  sun  during  his  night  journey,  Anf,  lltl  is  In  constant  conflict  with 
A^tnnt  the  evil  one,  or  darkness  in  the  foriu  of  a  sorimnt,  who  at  stnisot 
begins  to  fight  with  him,  and  continuos  all  the  night  until  tJio  morning. 
This  represents  the  purely  physioAl  contest  botwoon  light  and  darkness. 

Tito  Kgyptian  theory  of  the  sun  difTorH  from  that  of  oilier  iiations, 
in  that,  instead  of  his  being  ropresontod  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses, 
ho  is  always  in  a  boat,  since  the  conception  of  the  sky  was  that  it  was 
an  ocean. 

ShUy  the  atmosphere,  and  Tefnut,  are  children  of  lUl,  The  former 
is  symbolised  by  a  feather. 

Osiris  was  the  child  of  Seb  or  Geb,  the  earth,  and  Nut,  the 
heavens.  His  wife  Is  his  sister  Isis,  and  their  child  was  Horns  (the 
sky).  The  war  waged  against  Osiris  by  his  brother  Set,  whose  wife 
was  Nephthys,  represents  the  conflict  l)etweeii  evil  and  good.  Osiris 
being  killed  by  Srtt  became  lord  of  the  Amenti  or  the  notlier  world, 
where  he  sat  and  judged  the  dead.  His  death  was  avenged  by  his  son 
Horus,    He  was  identified  with  Seker,  mummy-god  of  Sakkftra. 

Nut,  the  sky,  is  represented  on  the  ceiling  at  Dendera  and  elsewhere, 
extending  her  arms  and  legs  to  the  earth,  while  her  body  is  covered 
with  stars* 

AnuUs  and  Uapuant  are  represented  with  a  jockars  lu^ad,  and  are 
venr  frequeni^ly  seen  in  the  tombs.  Thev  guided  the  dead  to  Hades, 
JOdd  prendiid  over  the  funeral  rites.    The  laokal  become  superstitiously 

I  a 
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regarded  as  tho  lord  of  the  tomb-world  owing  to  its  habit  of  prowling 
at  night  in  tho  desort  where  the  tombs  are. 

Horus— usually  roprosontod  with  a  hawk's  head — (originally  tho  sky) 
is  also  a  name  for  the  smi.  Though  ho  belongs  to  the  family  of 
Osiris,  there  is  an  independent  set  of  mvths  connected  with  him. 

The  eye  of  Horus  is  constantly  spoken  of  as  a  distinct  deity.  His 
two  oyos  are  frequently  represented ;  and,  made  in  various  materials, 
were  used  as  amulets  against  the  enemies  of  light.  Osiris,  Isis,  and 
Horus  formed  a  triad,  and  are  often  represented  together,  as  at 
Abydos. 

Set,  although  tho  antagonist  of  light,  was  not  in  tho  first  iustanoo 
a  g(Ml  of  evil.  It  waH  only  in  tho  duolino  of  tho  Kinpiru  that  ho  ciuno 
H<»  to  Ik3  rogurdod,  and  his  imago  to  l»o  ulTaoul  from  all  niuuunionts. 
It  is  bocauso  a  figure  of  him  occurs  as  a  syllabic  in  tho  name  of  Bcti 
that  HO  many  of  tho  cartouches  of  that  king  are  found  mutilated.  He 
was  espooially  connected  with  the  usui-ping  Hyksos,  or  '*  Shepherd " 
kings. 

Thoth— roprosontod  with  tho  hoad  of  an  ibis^-wan  the  great 
invunU)!'  ginl.  Ho  it  was  who  invoiiLod  tho  principles  of  writing  (soo 
p.  [liij),  arithmetic,  music,  &c.  Ho  is  called  tho  Miuisurer,  and  is  tho 
moon-god,  wearing  somotiinos  tho  crescent  moon,  sometimes  the  full 
disk  on  his  hoad.  It  was  he  who  recorded  tho  rcflult  of  the  weighing 
of  tho  heart  of  tho  docoasod  in  tho  judginont  liall  of  Osiris. 

Maat  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  divinities  in  the 
Egyptian  Pantheon,  though  she  figures  less  frequently  on  the  monu- 
ments than  many  others,  possibly  because  she  was  not  so  often 
personified.    She  represenfis  truth  and  justice,  law  and  order. 

The  goddess  Hathor,  whose  attributes  are  in  places  identical  with 
those  of  Mut  and  Isis,  is  represented  with  the  head  and  horns  of  a  oow 
with  the  disk  between  the  horns,  and  in  a  certain  Egyptian  tale  the 
seven  JlaOtors  seem  to  take  the  place  of  fairy  godmothers.  She  is 
spoken  of  as  daughter  of  Rd  and  mother  of  Horus.  Her  head  with 
tne  cow's  oars  was  often  represented  on  tho  abaci  of  columns.  She  was 
especially  connected  with  tlio  desert. 

Ptah,  the  local  god  of  Memphis.  Identified  with  Seker,  the 
mummy-god  of  Sakk&ra,  and  so  with  Osiris.  The  goddess  Sekhemet 
or  Pakhet,  confused*  with  Ubastet  (Bast)  of  Bubastis,  was  deseribed 
as  his  wife,  and  the  deified  sage  Im^etep  as  their  son. 

Mut  ("  Mothoi- "),  local  goddess  of  Thol>os.  Khe  wtM  portrayed  with 
a  viilUn-u  (tup  and  the  crowns  of  llpi>er  and  Jiowor  ICgypt,  Khousu,  a 
moon-gcul,  was  liur  son. 

Amen,  the  principal  divinity  at  Thebes,  is  a  god  who  is  ofton  met 
with  in  tho  double  eharaotors  of  Amen-Ra^  Amen-Khnem,  or  Min- 
Amen.  He  is  not  known  in  tho  earliest  times.  His  characteristic 
headdroHH  is  a  crown  with  two  enormous  foathors.  At  'JUiebes  ho 
forms  a  triad  with  Mut  and  Khimsu.  There  aro  several  liyiniiH  to 
Amen,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  in  inuiiuthcistic  terms. 

Min  was  the  local  god  of  Koptos  and  Panopolis.  Ho  symbolises 
tho  reproductive  power  of  gods  and  men. 

Khnum  or  Khnemu,  the  potter,  god  of  the  South :  symbol,  a  ram. 
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Sebek.  the  orooodile-headod  god,  is  met  with  at  Kdtn  Chnbo.  He 
was  also  too  patron  deity  of  the  FayyAm. 

Tkongh  it  is  difllcult  to  assert  much  abont  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  there  is  one  belief  it  is  certain  they  held,  and  that 
was  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in 
the  world  of  the  tombs  {lOierU-neter)  on  the  Western  bank  {Amenii)  of 
the  Nile,  where  most  of  the  neoropoles  were.  Even  this  doctrine  was 
hold  .in  rather  eomplioated  though  confused  detail.  The  groat  desire 
of  the  Egyptian  won  to  live  tlO  yoars  and  thou  to  continue  the  same 
life  ill  Llio  tonil>-world,  for  ho  c^uld  Ittiogitio  no  lionpinr  nxistonco  tlian 
that  ho  hod  already  oxpcrioiicod  on  tlio  ijanlcH  of  tuo  Mile.  It  is  honco 
a  very  material  conception  of  a  hereafter  that  wo  find  recorded  in  the 
tombs.  It  was  thought  that  the  body  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
soul*s  continued  existence.  For  this  reason  the  KJuU^  or  body,  the 
mortal  and  corruptible  part  of  man,  was  mummified,  and  the  mummy 
so  carefully  concealed  in  a  hidden  chamber  of  the  tomb.  At  death  the 
immortal  part  of  man  was  resolved  into  six  elements  (more  in  some 

local  cults).    The  Ka  [^ ,  or  *'  astral "  oounterpart  of  the  deceased, 

has  also  been  called  the  "double"  and  "genius.**  It  is  sometimev 
represented  in  pictures  as  a  counterpart  of  the  man,  standing  boliind 
him.  It  remained  with  the  Khat  until  death,  the  Khat  being  unable 
to  liye  without  the  Ka,  though  the  Ka  oould  exist  without  the  body. 

The  Ka  was  material,  requiring  food  like  the  Khat,  visiting  the 
mummy  sometimes  to  receive  \he  food  prepared  for  it  in  the  chapel  by 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Rich  people  founded  endowments  in 
order  that  priests  might,  through  future  generations,  carry  on  these 
tomb-foosts  for  the  Mneflt  of  the  Ka.  On  these  occasions  the  Ka 
required  something  which  it  might  clothe  itself  upon ;  so  for  this 
purpose  Ka  siaines  wore  put  in  the  tomlis,  whicJi  wore,  as  far  ivn 
possible,  exact  likenesses  of  tho  deooosod ;  to  which  custom  we  owe  the 
excellent  series  of  portrait-statues  in  tho  (}\zn  and  other  museums. 

Man*s  heart  was  snpposed  to  have  an  immortal  part  called  ^1 6,  which 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  material  heart  as  tlie  Ka  to  the  body. 
The  Ab  left  man  at  death  and  wandered  away  to  the  Abode  of  Hearts, 
and  only  met  the  deceased  again  in  the  Hall  of  Judgment,  where  it 
was  weighed  by  Anubis  against  the  feather  of  Truth.  When  the 
viscera  were  removed  from  the  body  before  it  was  mummified,  a  lu*art 
Hnmih  wtvi  iiiserlod  to  (Ako  tlin  plaoo  of  tito  htvKvt,  TUo  scaral) 
WIU4  a  HymlNit  of  KoncwiH  and  loHiirrottdioii,  and  tiiu  lioiirt  m'arali  was 
iiim;i'ii)(Nl  with  a  magic  rurmula. 

'l*lio  part  of  man  most  iioarly  corroHpiindiug  to  uur  idea  of  a  houI  was 
tho  Ha,  roprcHontcd  as  a  liird  with  a  liumaii  iicod.  At  dontli  tlic  Jia 
immediately  loft  man  and  souglit  its  proper  liomc  with  tiio  gods,  to 
whom  it  was  akin.    But  it  returned  to  the  KJiai  at  times,  sometimes 

with  the  sign  of  life    '¥'   in  its  hands,  and  sometimes  with  food  and 

drink.  Hut  oven  \um\  iJut  (Mnicoptioii  wok  not  wluilly  innniiL<!i'iu1 ;  for 
a  chapter  in  the  Book  of  tho  Dead  ensures  "abuiHlaucc  of  food  to 
the  Ba," 

The  Sahu,  depicted  as  a  mummy,  is  a  primitive  conception,  the 
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deified  dead  man  living  in  awful  nobility  **in  the  sarcophagus  (or 
undorworld)/' 

Tho  KJiaibiif  or  shadow,  was  roprosontod  by  a  fan  or  sunshade. 
Being  separated  from  the  man  at  death,  his  shadow  went  forth  to  the 
realm  of  the  gods. 

The  Khu,  translated  either  '* luminous"  or  <Mnteliigence/'  went 
forth  to  %?ander  through  space  at  the  dissolution  of  the  elements 
of  man. 

These  ideas  are  really  more  or  loss  confiictingi  and  are  the  outcome 
of  tho  diversity  of  local  beliefs.  They  are  given  above  as  they  were 
more  or  loss  arbitrarily  put  together  when  tho  religion  began  to  be  in 
part  systematibod. 

The  Book  of  the  Dead  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Funeral  Ritual." 
Many  copies  of  it  have  lieon  found,  no  two  of  which  are  exactly  alike. 
Tho  7V/j>f/y-iiA  of  Ani  in  the  British  Musoujn  contains  166  chapters, 
being  the  longest  known,  yet  not  containing  several  chapters  found  in 
other  copies.  In  the  oldest  copies  there  are  not  so  many  chapters.  It 
has  boon  translalod  by  various  scholars.  The  main  subject  of  the  whole 
work  is  tho  'MNMvtincation  of  the  dead."  It  consists  chiefly  of  prayers 
and  magical  cliurins  to  enable  tho  dead  man  to  attain  happiuoss  in  tho 
tomb-world.  Wo  learn  from  it  that  tho  deceased  had  the  power  of 
transforming  himself  into  several  diflerent  animals.  We  also  learn 
that  tho  docHMUiod  wiu  identified  with  the  god  Osiris,  and  is  called 
Osiris.  Accounts  are  given  of  tho  obstructions  the  doeeased  will  find 
in  the  other  world,  and  of  the  trials  through  which  he  must  come ;  and 
prayers  to  various  gods  are  provided  for  him  that  will  deliver  him  from 
all  the  evils.  Copies  of  Uie  book  have  been  found  in  many  tombs,  as  it 
was  frequently  buried  with  the  mummy.  Chapters  of  it  were  painted 
or  carved  on  tomb  walls,  coffin,  and  sarcophagus,  and  sometimes  even 
on  the  mummy  itself. 

Other  magical  books  of  tho  same  kind  were  the  Book  of  TJuU  which 
is  in  Hades  (the  Book  of  the  Ami-Tttat)  and  the  Book  of  tlie  Qates  (see 
Budge,  *  The  Egyptian  Heaven  and'  Hell '). 
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a.  Uluatmted  Iilst  of  the  Frlnoipftl  Bgyptlun  Divlniti«a. 
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XnL— ABOHAOI.OaT  AND  ABT. 
1.  Old  BCTptt&n. 


tbe  Lopo  at  .    ._ 

ThiB  is  shown  by  the  Bculptuna  on  the  walli,  In  kll  ol  which  the  kins 
is  the  principal  subjeot.  He  WMM  wftr  with  the  enemiea  at  Egypt  uid 
brings  them  home  oaptive;  or  be  oflers,  In  Umee  of  peace,  ^lU  and 
wcrifices.    The  prayen  are  all  recited  in  his  luuna,  and  he  leads  the 

Srocoailonu  In  whicli  are  carriod  the  aLaliiaa  and  omhIeinH  of  llie 
Ivinitimt.     The  temple*  are  always  built  ol  stons,  and  surrounded  by  a 
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high  and  miMsivo  orado-briok  enolonuro,  which  iihat  out  from  the  pablio 
g»9M)  »1l  that  took  plaoo  inside.  The  following  diagrams  will  show  tho 
▼arions  plans  and  arrangomonts  most  usual  in  Egyptian  toroplos  of  the 
later  periods : — 

^.  1  It  • 
simple  fomi 
of  a  temple. 

COItfltUM  of 

(b  h  b)  the 
dromoM  or 
avenue  of 
si)hlnxeii,i«ir, 
tiiroe  pylon*, 
a  a  a  I  tho 
pronaos  or 
portico,  d ; 
and  theady* 
tam  (§eko9) 
OTMnoiiiary, 
«,  which  waa 
rither  iio- 
latod,  or  oo- 
cnHoil  the 
wliole  of  the 
naiw,  as  In 
l^tf.  t.  c  e  6 
aro  ncrcona, 
roac  hi  n  |( 
halfway  up 
Uio  mhinuifi, 

an    soon     in       ^ 

Fiff.  8.  In  the    ^^fcWTSSBr 
adytoni     {b, 

Jna.  n  Ifl  an  altar,  /.  W  W.  the  cnide-brick 
wall  III  the  tomoiioa,  "groTe,**  or  laerod  enclo- 
nnra  Flff.  4 :  «,  the  pylon ;  6.  the  aTonae  with- 
mtt  ii|>hlnx(«:  ee,  nerooiii;  iL  pmnane  or  |Nir- 
tl«»;  f,  the  fiali  of  aaMmbly;  /,  traimvcnw 
aiitoruoin,  or  tiron^hM,  a  lort  of  traiMopt ;  (7, 
the  central  adytmn,  or  n^ioff ;  h  A|  side  adyta. 


Fig.  6 :  a,  nylon ;  b,  aTenne  of  sphinxes ;  t  e. 
oliellsks ;  n  d,  propyla  or  pyramidal  towers  of 
the  propylvum ;  «,  propylionm,  area,  or  veetl- 
^^  ;//i  statues  of  the  Una :  y  ff,  Inner  towers 
with  staircases  leading  to  the  top,  as  In  d  d ; 
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It,  bMT  TMUlMla:  it,  NTMiu  bnn  pillar  u>  pillar,  tanning  a  wMt  at  jantocooai 
(V  pwtloo  to  k,  Uta  hill  gt  aaHuililr:  I,  (ruMit:  m,  caiitnl  adrtnm:  mm,  aMa 
ailirU.  ^.  d :  M,  nlHil  hnHtlinl  balMliia  u(  uulninn  and  onMHieUnii  ■Ltuim,  wlUi 
■UM  IwiiniK  t<)  1 1  InHn  wluilii  A,  Uio  ilnMwia -,  thu  nwt  M  i'^.  t  b>  f.  U<u  liHuir  ball, 
tthliili  luu  «i>*«n>l  »>Mill  dMinilHini  al  UkihIiIu  ;  i>,iui  lii»laUi<  mlyliiix,  wllh  a  inkIihM 
111  Uiu  iiikl'lln  fi>r  holitliw  Urn  Murwl  uk  i-(  llw  <lgi(.y  ;  p,  >i '/,  nun,  lliruu  wlyla 


I ■; v.lht!fpfi 

liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  H H?--.-iJl**il !  * 


ncluloi  Uie  nfkiui  wlUilu  It.  auil  aiHwon  to  tlis  eella  at  Giesk  toiiiiilM, 

rig.  T  )li»wi  bft.  Uia  pymuliUI  Onan  (inualljr  giJLnl  Tfrfuu'),  wlili  n.  Ilia 
jntranuoilaW  (wlilvli  uurIiI  iir<>|>url]r  lo  lie  caLlol  tlia  iijrliin)  iHilmHm  Ihuni ;  A  A.  Ilw 

eonika ;  c,  ItHcl  o<  Ilia  onnXo. 

TbeTocnbaot  the  Old  BgyptianB  ware  alwayn  situated  oitiior  in  Uio 
donert  or  in  the  siilu  of  n  moDntaiii.  Tlio  Egyptian  ol  a)l  agon  li»kDd 
upon  ]iii  tomb  as  a  ploco  of  abodo.    KumarouH  passagea   in  papyri 
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tcBtity  to  tho  onro  with  viliich  in  the  litotlmo  of  ovory  giiutt  dmii  hia 
otoriinl  dwolliiig  was  propKrod. 

In  the  early  period  it  consiated  ot  three  pArts :— 1.  Au  exterior 
building  {t),  contaiuing  one  or  more  chambers:  3.  A  v«rtloal  pit  (b)  : 
andS.llioTBUlt  . 

(O),      gsDorally  * 

eioaTaled  at 
right  anglei  to 
tlTc  pft,  in- 
wliioh   wna 

UUJ>hltKI1H       COH' 

taming  tho  Ix>dy 
(u).  The  ou- 
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1.  To  lUHiuril  to 

named  propiti- 

ritos,  andagood 

burial -plaoo   In 

the    comotory 

after  a  long  and 

liiippy   lifu:    a. 

'I'u  be  favourably  diHiKMUMl  luwarclH  Lho  ilauumioil  in  IiIh  junnioy  through 

tho  regions  beyond  the  tomb :   and  8.  To  seoDro  to  liiin  through  all 

eternity  the  propor  paying  of  what  the  text  call*  "  funocoal  oJIorlngi." 
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ThiB  invocation  ia  followed  by  a  liat  of  ilioso  funoroal  olToringB, 
and  of  ilio  uimivoi-HunoH  on  wliicli  llioy  arc  to  Ixs  paid.  It  is  to  Im 
notod  that  all  lliii  hiumioh  muilptiirud  on  tlio  walln  of  tlio  chainUir 
containtxl  in  tliirt  uxtorior  liuildiiig  havu  ntforunuo  to  tlioHO  tliruu  Bub- 
jootH  of  iiivouutioii.  The  clianilx>L'H  vary  in  uunibor  and  81^ ;  somo- 
timos  thoro  is  only  one.  Thov  sorved  the  purpose  of  mortuary  chapels, 
in  which  the  roiutivos  of  the  docoased  and  the  priests  attached  to  the 
borvice  of  the  cometory  celebrated,  on  the  anniversary  festivals  men- 
tioned in  the  inscription  over  the  door,  certain  coroiuouios  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  and  offered  the  appropriate  gifts.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  sculptures  or  paintings  representing  the  scenes  in  which  the 
deceased  person  had  been  accustomed  to  pass  his  life  ;  ending  with  the 
last  act  at  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  assisted  in  this  world,  the 
transport  of  his  mummied  body  to  the  place  of  burial.  The  tables  of 
olTorings,  which  no  doubt  also  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
chambers,  are  depicted  on  the  walls  covered  with  the  gifts  of  meat, 
fruits,  bread,  and  wine,  which  had  to  be  presented  in  kind.  At  the 
end  of  the  principal  chamber  was  a  stela,  containing  what  might  be 
callod  tlio  epitaph  of  the  docoased.  Under  the  Ancient  Empire  these 
Hiflu:  are  ijuadnin;;nlar  stones,  ofton  of  largo  hv/a),  and  H('.ulL>Lur(Nl  so  a.4 
to  roprosunt  the  oxlcsiior  of  a  tcnii>lu  uf  the  jtorioil.  The  statues  of  the 
defunct  are  often  found  concoaled  in  onu  of  the  chanilierH.  They  wore 
gonurally  pUu:od  in  a  S4irt  (»f  corridor  contrivod  in  the  tliic'knorkH  of  one 
(»f  tlin  out«ir  walls,  and  oxcilndtsd  from  all  oxlornal  connnnnii-ation. 
Soniotinius,  howovor,  a  Hnnill  oponing  in  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
principal  room  inditratos  tlio  proscnco  of  a  shaft  reiuihing  to  the  spot 
where  the  statues  arc  concealed,  and  through  which  the  scent  of 
incense  might  pass. 

The  entrance  to  the  pit,  which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  tomb, 
is  found  either  in  one  of  the  chambers  or  some  hidden  oorner  of  the 
outer  monument.  The  upper  part,  dug  through  the  overlying  stratum 
of  sand,  is  cosed  with  stones,  the  ronniindcr  lieing  excavated  out  of 
the  rock.  These  pits  vary  from  10  to  80  yards  in  depth,  are  vertical  in 
direction,  and  of  square  or  rectangular  form.  Those  that  have  not 
previously  boon  opened  have  been  found  filled  with  a  hard  cement 
composed  of  stones,  sand,  and  earth.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pit  appears 
on  one  side  a  constructed  stone  wall.  This  closes  the  entrance  to  the 
third  part  of  the  tomb,  the  sepulchral  chamber. 

In  this  sepulchral  chamber,  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  lay  the 
nmmmied  body,  protected  from  all  probable  chances  of  violation  by 
the  solid  stone  sarcophagus,  the  cavern  hewn  deep  into  the  rock,  and 
the  pit  filled  with  compact  (irhria,  and  with  its  entrance  concxialcd 
from  view. 

The  principle  of  construction  in  the  royal  tomlM  at  r»ilKin  cl-Mnlnk 
at  'I'hubes  is  entirely  dilTerent.  ilcre  there  is  no  masiuba^  and  no 
exterior  chambers  in  which  the  surviving  relations  met  at  certain 
seasons  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  dead.  The  "  Tombs  of  the  Kings  " 
are  all  excavated  out  of  the  rock,  and  consist  of  long  inclined  passages, 
with  here  and  there  halls  and  small  chaml)crs,  penetrating  to  a 
greater  or  less  distance  into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  Once  the  royal 
nnimmy  wtis  safely  doposited  in  its  resting-place  the  entrance  was 
built  up  and  the  surrounding  rock  lovollcd,  so  as  to  loave  no  triuto 
uf  the  existence  of  the  tomb.     The  place  of  the  vutsUilni^  or  outer 
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t')iaiM«.l,  wiiA  Uikoii  hy  a  Itcniplo  Imill  on  Uin  (Mign  of  Mm  donnrl,  iionror 
llin  rivnr.  Horn,  ah  tii  ii  cuiioliipli,  tlio  innmory  of  llio  king  wiM 
prottorvod  and  worHliim>c<I.  TIiuh  Mm  lUintofWouni  would  lio,  or  it 
wore,  the  vtastaba  of  tlio  tomb  of  llnmsos  II. ;  Modtnot  IlnbA,  of  tlm 
tomb  of  liomses  III.;  KArna,  of  tho  tomb  of  Ramsos  I.,  and  no  on. 
Tlio  walls  of  tho  entrance  and  posfuiges  are  covered  with  quotations 
from  tho  Book  of  the  Dead,  and  roprciiontations  of  roligiouR  subjects. 

With  regard  to  lOgyptian  Architectnre  gonorally,  one  of  the  moAt 
notio(Uil>1o  i>fM^nliaritioH  in  iho  nnvarying  liaihmftH  and  woakimMA  of  Mm 
fimndatiouH  nimn  whioli  tlm  tnont  eoloKMal  luiildinfpi  aro  niiiUMl.  A  now 
temple  was  usually  erected  on  tho  top  of  an  unc.loarod  and  hetoro- 
gonooufl  mass  of  stones  and  d6bris  belonging  to  its  superseded  pre- 
decessor, usually  with  little  care  or  forethought.  The  wonder  is,  not 
that  the  temples  have  lasted  so  long  and  are  so  perfect,  but  that  they 
are  not  more  perfect  than  they  aro.  In  tho  olimate  of  Kgypt  a  great 
granite  temple  ought,  apart  from  purposeful  destruction,  to  have 
remained  intact  to  this  day.  When  it  has  not,  the  cause  is  to  be 
Ronght  in  woak  foundations,  or  no  foundations  at  all,  properly  speaking. 
In  actual  constructton  the  Egyptian  tomple  is,  of  courso,  primitive, 
lx}ing,  so  to  spoak,  meroiy  a  development  of  Stonohongo:  two  long 
stones  set  up  on  end  with  another  across  them  on  top.  This  is  the 
simplo  trllithon  form  out  of  which  tho  grandiose  naves  and  colonnades 
of  Thol>os  have  grown.  Tlio  Arch  was  unknown  in  purely  Kgyptian 
tcmplo  architecture :  at  .l>^r  el-B&hari  a  false  arch  or  vault  is  found; 
i>ut  tho  true  aroli  was  used  in  tomb  cnnstrnction  as  early  oh  the  III. 
Dynasty  (nt  Ilakakna,  p.  H5.5,  for  inKtanoo).  Tlm  Kigyptian  mlwi  fomi, 
with  its  cavcito  cornice  and  tonguo-moulding,  and  its  rounded  newel, 
ang1o-l)oad  or  Un-iM  at  tho  corners,  is  very  interesting,  ns  it  is  evidently 
a  survival  in  hLouo  of  tho  nuwt  ancient  wattlo-and-daub  hut-building : 
Mm  niouldiMl  cornir-o  rr^prowMits  Mm  outHpreiullng  tops  ftf  Mm  nxMls  of 
which  the  walls  of  tho  prinmval  hut  wort)  built;  tlm  aiiglo-lK^ad  with 
its  pointed  cross-bands  represents  tho  original  binding  of  tho  cornorH 
of  the  reod  hut. 

The  opinions  formerly  hold  as  to  tlm  early  KgypMan  arts  of 
Sculpture  and  Painting^  have  l)cen  much  modified  by  ro<;cnt  diKooverios. 
1'he  first  artists  were  not  tied  to  an  arbitrary  canon  of  proportion,  but 
were  desirous  of  representing  what  they  saw  as  exactly  as  possible. 
One  of  the  oldest  paintings  yet  found  is  that  of  a  flock  of  geese  pas- 
turing, now  in  the  Museum  at  Oairo.  It  oomes  from  a  tomb  at  Mddum. 
We  have  now  portrait  figures,  reliefs,  Ac.,  of  the  I.  and  II.  Dynasties. 
Very  soon  conventionality  begins  to  appear,  and  tho  statues  of  Khafra, 
admirable  in  their  skilful  execution,  show  this.  Rigid  laws  of  propor- 
tion were  in  use  as  early  as  the  XII.  Dynasty,  but  were  varied  under 
the  XXII.  I>ynasty.  Incfividualitv  was  by  degrees  completely  lost,  and 
we  are  by  far  more  certain  of  the  actual  likeness  of  Nofert,  under 
the  IV.  Dynasty,  than  of  that  of  Cleopatra,  though  as  late  as  the 
reigns  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty  portraiture  continued  to  l)e  a  livinff 
art.  In  bas-relief,  always  a  favourite  art  with  the  Egyptians,  severiu 
styles  may  Im  found  t(»gnMmr.  At  MAdAm  and  »SakkA.ra,  that  is,  under 
the  Ancient  Kmpire,  a  very  low  rolinf  was  proforrcd.  llndor  tho  XL. 
Dynasty,  at  D/^r  el-H(lhari,  a  remarkably  high  and  rounded  relief, 
dolicaU^ly  colon  hmI,  was  used.    The  XVII  Land  XIX.  Dynasty  rnliofs 
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at  Ddr  o1-Ba];an  and  Abydoa  aro  lower.  Ab  early  as  tho  timo 
of  tho  1Y.  Dyiianty  a  kind  of  inciflod  roliof  was  introduced.  It  ia 
ahnrml  (HMMiliar  Co  I'^igypt,  wliuro  Iho  Ktmii((  light  of  a  clondkiHH  aky 
rundorH  grualor  dufniition  uiinocoHHary.  Tho  flguroH  aro  in  relief,  hut 
tho  turrounding  stono  is  not  cut  away.  Under  tho  Ptolomiea  thia 
cavo-rilievo  stylo  provailed  moro  and  more ;  and  the  latest  and  poorest 
flcnlpturos — at  VtilCi  and  Dondera,  for  example — aro  thus  executed.  In 
tho  oldest  tonilw  a  kind  of  coloured  inlay  waa  Hometimos,  hut  sparingly, 
used,  the  outline  lieiiig  wholly  cut  out  and  fillod  in  with  an  enamel.  Huch 
are  the  decorations  of  the  tomh  of  Nofor-Mailt  at  Mt^dAm,  now  almoHt 
wholly  defacod.  It  waa  alno  revived  nndor  UaniHoa  II.,  and  oxamploa 
have  recoiiLly  Ixien  diacuvored  uf  his  time  at  Tell  el-YuliAdtya,  near 
Cairo.  The  mont  olulwrato  paintings  are  on  the  plastorcd  walls  of  the 
TonilM  of  tho  Kings  at  Bih&n  ol-MulAk ;  but  the  style  of  those  executed 
for  tho  family  of  hereditary  governors  buried  at  Beni  Hasan,  though  it 
ia  comparatively  simple,  ia  more  pleasing. 

In  the  Goldsmith's  Art  the  excellence  of  very  early  work  ia  remark- 
able. Tho  jewellery,  belonging  to  the  princesses  from  D&hsliAr  and  to 
Queen  Aali4iotop,  in  the  Cairo  MuHoums  show,  Imth  taato  in  colour  and 
*doHign,.aH^oll  uh  ooiiKumniato  akill  in  workmanship.  ^Ictal-work  wivi 
annoliduvii3lopud  undurtho  J'haraohaof  Ihu  Middle  iOmpire,  and  retained 
iita  vitality  to  a  late  period.  Bronze  statuettes  of  great  beauty  were 
nuide  even  down  to  lloman  times.  Potteqr  was  another  manufacture 
in  whli:h  Uitt  iiiioioiit  Kgyptiaiia  uxcollud  at  all  i>eriodM;  tho  fnioat 
exaniplcu  of  glu/.iul  faience  occurring  under  tho  Xll.,  XVIII.  and  XXVI. 
Dynasties.  Light-blue  faience  waa  in  use  as  early  as  the  I.  Dynasty. 
The  Egyptians  were  also  acquainted  with  true  Glass  from  an  early  time. 
Cabinet-work  with  rare  woods  inlaid  was  also  an  Kgyptian  si)eciality. 

In  the  art  of  Quarrytofl^  tlio  Kgyptiana  have  never  Iteeii  oxcelliul. 
The  temple  or  tomb  near  tlio  Sphinx  contains  blocks  of  granite  18  fi. 
in  lenglli,  brought  from  Bydn6,  yet  tho  date  of  tho  building  cannot  bo 
later  than  the  IV.  Dynasty.  The  great  quarries  of  TAra  and  Maa&ra, 
and  of  Siltiilia,  are  in  their  way  aa  wonderful  us  the  buildings,  and 
should  l)e  visited  by  every  traveller. 

SL  Coptic. 

The  conversion  of  Christianity  worked  a  oomplete  change  in  tho 
style  of  art.  Most  of  the  ancient  buildings  were  in  some  parts  con- 
verted for  use  aa  churchea,  either  by  covering  exiating  sculptured  walls 
with  plaster,  painted  with  figures  of  aainta,  &c.,  by  introducing,  as 
at  Medlnet  IlabA,  a  iMwilican  tyxK)  of  structure  within  an  existing 
ancient  building,  or  by  building  now  Htrncturoa  which  Hcrin  to  havo 
liocn,  in  their  (uirlicat  form,  baKillcan  in  typo,  tho  arch i tec lural  dolaila 
being  derived  chiefly  from  Byicantine  houicch.  The  lire  of  persecution 
through  which  the  (Christians  so  frequently  piissod  oxi)onded  some  of 
its  force  in  the  ruin  of  their  churches,  and,  as  a  result,  those  that 
remain  havo  been  so  much  rebuilt  that  the  original  baailican  plan  ia 
hard  to  make  out.  Tho  introduction  of  domca  also  affected  the  build- 
ings not  a  little,  columns  giving  way  to  solid  piers,  which  were  neces- 
:aary  to  carry  archoa  and  domes.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten 
that  the  architiMtts  of  somo  of  tho  principal  Sanuionio  buildinga  weru 
•Copta,  and  that,  wore  it  not  for  tho  poverty  of  the  (k)ptH  when  thoy 
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hiu\  Ui  rofmir  ibnir  RliaM^^rnd  1iiill<1{np[H,  wo  mIiohIcI  prnlmhly  nno  no 
iiinrkixl  ilifTri'oiico  lN^tw<Hiii  ilio  (JliriHlliui  fviiil  KftifU'^Miin  dotallfi.  TIia 
woodwork  HhowR  ufl  \H»i  that  thoro  wns  not  any  clifToroiioo  in  ntylo 
between  Saracens  and  CJopts. 

8.  Baraoenio. 

In  no  country  did  Saracenic  art  roach  no  high  a  point  of  exoollenco 
ag  in  Egypt,  and  thoro  are  fortunately  still  many  monuments  left  thoro 
to  provo  it,  though  somo  of  thorn,  alas  I  are  fast  falling  to  docay.  All 
tho  imiKirtant  oxamplos  am  at  (lairo,  fow  hniUlitigR  worth  nntico  Iming 
found  in  othor  parts  of  tho  country.  Thoy  date  from  tiio  Imilding  of 
the  oity  in  978  down  to  the  Turkish  conquest  in  1617.  An  ezoelTont 
account  of  the  history  of  Arab  art  in  Egypt  is  given  in  Stanley  Lane 
Poole's  work  on  *The  Art  of  the  Saracens  in  Bffypt,*  which  should 
be  studied  by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Question. 

The  edifices  in  which  the  chief  and  characteristic  features  of 
Saracenic  Architecture  are  displayed  are  the  Mosques.  Those  may 
bo  roughly  clnssifiod  according  to  throo  typos: — 

1.  The  first  is  quadrangiifar  in  plan,  with  a  largo  opon  court 
surrounded  by  arcades,  or  roofod  colonnades — tho  side  towards  Mocca 
being  more  spacious  than  tho  others,  and  containing  8,  4,  or  5  parallel 
rows  of  columns,  or  piers  and  arches,  as  compared  with  a  single  row 
on  tho  other  throo  sides.  This  is  tho  most  anoiont  and  characteristic 
typo  of  niosquo ;  but  it  is  roproduood  undor  tho  sticooo<ling  dynasties. 
Tho  Mosques  of  *Amr  and  TAlAn  may  1k)  takoii  as  oxiiniplos  (Rno 
pp.  184,  118). 

S.  The  second  type  is  developed  during  tho  epoch  of  the  Mameluke 
dynasties,  and  is  cruciform  in  plan.  A  court  forms  the  centre,  the 
four  sidos  of  which  are  occupied  by  doop  recesses;  whilo  in  place  of 
tlie  arcades,  or  porticoes,  aro  tour  deon  niches  with  phvin  pointed  vault- 
ing. IMio  recesses  on  the  Mocca  and  its  opposite  side  (()fliM>cia1ly  the 
fonner)  aro  larger  and  deeper  than  those  to  thn  N.  and  S.  In  the 
angles  formed  by  tho  arms  of  the  cross,  are  often  lofty  domed  elminl)ers, 
tho  burial  places  of  the  founders  and  their  fnmilioH;  tho  other  angles 
aro  filled  in  with  rooms  connected  with  the  dome  chambers.  The 
Domes  rising  above  the  tomb  chambers  are  conspicuous  for  their  grace 
of  form  and  decoration.  The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan  is  the  most 
stately  example  of  the  cruciform  type ;  the  Mosques  of  El-Gh^ri  and 
h'&it  Bey  are  equally  typical  (see  pp.  114,  109,  158).  In  the  smaller 
ones  the  central  court  was  frequently  roofed  over  and  crowned  with  a 
lantern  light. 

8.  The  third  typo  was  transported  from  Gonstantinopio  to  Oairo, 
and  is  evolved  from  tho  Church  of  Santa  Sophia.  Tho  little  domed 
Mosque  of  Suluman  Pasha  in  the  Ottadol  is  an  excellent  example, 
whilst  the  largest  of  these  Turkish  introductions  is  the  conspicuous 
mosque,  also  in  the  Citadel,  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

In  the  numerous  mosques  of  Cairo  there  are  of  course  very  various 
modifications  of  the  types,  and  others  whloh  cannot  be  classified. 
Some  consist  moroly  of  rectangular  buildings,  entirely  roofod,  and  lit 
by  windows.  (lOnnneUid  with  many  of  the  mf)sr|uns  are  colleges 
UtuHhrsMo)  and  kc1i<x)1h  (kniMh)^  libraries,  hospitals,  alniHliousos,  and 
Dervish  monasteries,  drinking  fountains  (sebll)f  &c.  But  most  of  these, 
except  the  neblU  and  small  schools,  are  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
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Tlio  following  lci'1118  may  Iw  found  ukoIuI  tw  oxiilaiuiug  Iko  OHHontial 
fcatiu'08  of  a  moH<[Uo : — 

U6sh  or  Siihn  v.l-(U\mi\  llio  o|mju  court.  Mihtdb^  or  more  commonly 
Kihltif  llio  nittla;,  KiLuulcd  in  tliu  piinc/ipal  wall,  in  Uio  direction  of 
Mecca.  Alumbar,  the  pulpit  of  wood  or  Htono,  invariably  placed 
immediately  to  the  right  or  S.  of  the  kibla.  Dihka^  a  platform  with 
parapet,  generally  supported  by  four  columns ;  or  introduced  as  a 
gallery  supported  by  pendentivos  or  otherwi.«io,  in  no  fixed  position  \ 
but  generally,  in  the  larger  mosques,  in  the  llxoiXn  cl-kibla,  LiuHln 
el-kibla,  the  principal  portico,  or  portion  of  the  mosque  in  which  is 
the  kibla;  gonorally  raised  above  the  Sdhn  el'(UXmi\  Kursi^  the  chair 
or  desk  for  the  Kuriln.  Afeyddhf  the  open  tank  for  ablution;  some- 
timcB  in  the  Sdhn  cl-(hltni',  but  generally  in  a  side  space  outside  the 
mosque;  UHUiilly  shaded  by  a  roof  or  canopy  supported  by  small 
colunnis.  Ilamtfiya^  the  pliico  of  ablution,  with  running  ti^ps,  generally 
in  the  Hdhn  v.l-(ldmi' — in  largo  mosques,  with  canopy.  Maksilra,  a 
compartment  separated  from  the  main  space  by  screen  or  otherwise. 
Knbba,  a  dome,  or  chamlier  with  a  dome,  mausoleum,  &c.  Mcdwi,  a 
minuhtt.  Mahkhnra^  a  tower  Komowhat  similar  to  a  minarot,  hut 
without  liulcuniitrt,  and  coiitiUMiiig  nuniorouH  apertures  in  tlio  upper 

iNM'tioii,  thi-(iu;{ii  which  were  formerly  difTused  the  funuM  of  incense 
lurniMl  during  hours  (»f  prayer,  cte.  Aiudd  (pi.  Auh}mul\  a  ('^)lunni. 
Shtirdfa  (•S'Afrni/W/),  the  ornaniontal  Htoni>s  forming  the  purupotH. 
Tnrikt  the  iiiHcription  giving  the  duh  of  the  odifUn). 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  Arab  architecture,  the  Jkntu;  Wiis 
borrowed  from  the  Hys'.anline  stylo,  but  the  Pointed  Arch  may  have 
had  its  origin  in  Egypt  and  spread  westward  through  the  Saracenic 
invaders  of  Kurope.  The  oldest  pointed  arches  are  believe<l  to  lie 
those  in  the  Mosque  of  'Amr  in  Old  Cairo ;  but  their  exact  date  is 
doubtful,  as  that  mosque  has  been  so  often  altered  and  rebuilt.  The 
earliest  building  in  wliicli  pointed  architecture  occurs  as  a  general 
characteristic  is  the  Mosque  of  TAlAn,  a.d.  87G  (a.u.  2G8),  thovigh 
perhaps  a  somewhat  oai'lier  example  is  seen  in  the  jNilometor  of  lldda, 
built  nfteen  years  before  in  the  same  reign. 

Tk'cin-aiuyn  has  always  formed  an  important  feiiture  of  Saracenic 
architecture,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  ornamentation  lavished  on  many  of  the  buildings, 
especially  those  of  the  era  of  the  Mameluke  sultans.  All  this  ornament, 
whether  fretwork  in  plaster,  as  at  the  Mosque  of  Kalaikn,  or  inlay,  as 
at  Sultan  Hasan,  or  carving,  as  at  K&it  Bey,  is  carried  out  without 
the  use  of  natural  forms,  or  the  representation  of  any  animal  or  man. 
In  a  few  plact»,  us  in  the  black  and  white  painting  of  the  screen  in 
the  Afosiiue  of  hurkrik,  llowers  are  sparingly  employed.  KiohncHS  of 
material  as  [Hirphyry,  jasper,  ttn'quoise,  alalnister,  coloured  marblaM 
and  granites,  ivory,  bron^,  and  even  mother-of-[>earl — were  lavished 
freely  on  patterns  tlie  monotony  of  which  was  relieved  by  the  fre(|uent 
introduction  of  legends  from  the  Kuriln  in  ornamentiU  l>ands  and 
borders,  or  in  plaques  of  iutrioato  monograms.  Stained  glass  is 
similarly  treated — vegetable  forms  being  more  frequent,  and  the 
occasional  use  of  a  very  conventional  peacock,  or  pheasant,  being 
permitted.  The  pulpits  are  usually  of  wo<m1,  and  on  tuem  the  visitor 
will  ofUsn  find  exquisite  s[H)einienri  of  carved  ivory,  concealed  under 
the  dirt  of  ages. 


AUCH^MOTiOOY   AND   AUT.  [^^>7] 

llio  Domestic  Art  of  iho  Arabs  in  KctoI  may,  liko  tho  roUgioiM, 
bo  Hliifliml  IkwI  in  Cairo.  A  vtMit  Bhonld  lio  paid  to  tho  MuHoum 
of  Arab  Art  in  tho  Bab  ol-KIialk  (p.  124).  Somo  of  tho  nrivato 
Houses,  ospooiallv  thone  annoxod  to  anoiens  offlcoe  and  inhabited  by 
the  shftkhs  of  ordoni,  have  boen  very  magniflcont.  Oooanlonally  it  ii 
noflsiblOy  through  tho  kinduosn  of  tho  inhabitant  or  owner,  to  soe  tho 
intorior  of  hucJi  a  ronidonco  in  ttRO.  Tho  wall  towards  tho  strool  is 
hhuik  imlow  nxrnpt  for  tho  door,  a)K)VO  which  on  an  uppor  story  aro 
orinl  windows  nt  ciuvimI  wfNMlwc»rk.  Vroni  IJioho  wliidowH  it  niinialiirn 
oriol  oflon  projrw.U;  tho  wliolo  window  is  a  fvix/ir/H,  l.lin  HUiall  projocliion 
a  munhrt'blyti^  or  ^^plnfi)  for  drink,''  from  nkrtth^  a  draught,  its  in  it 
bottloM  of  porous  carthonwaro  fillod  with  water  aro  tdac^od  to  cool.  Tho 
intorior  of  one  of  the  older  houses  always  Burrounds  a  court.  On  ouo 
sido,  that  facing  tho  N.,  is  gcnorally  a  hall  or  a  vuikad,  having  an  open 
front,  with  two  or  three  lofty  arches  supportod  liy  graceful  pillars. 
These  fnakads,  which  are  usually  lined  with  costly  mosaics,  tiles,  and 
marble-work,  often  remain  half-ruined  or  with  their  arches  built  up, 
after  the  rest  of  tho  house  has  been  destroyed.  A  largo  chamber  for 
the  reception  of  guests  is  on  tho  ground-floor,  and  is  called  a  vtatidara. 
It  is  also  magniflcontly  ornamented,  and  has  a  marble  fountain  in  tho 
centre.  The  design  and  ornamentation  of  those  fountains  are  of  the 
greatest  beauty  and  intricacy.  The  windows  are  filled  with  stained 
glass,  set  in  a  plaster  framework  forming  a  kind  of  tracery  and  repre- 
senting sometimes  a  bird,  sometimes  a  jar  of  flowers.  A  ohamoer, 
usually  over  the  gate,  and  belonging  strictly  to  tho  Jfartm,  is  some- 
times similarly  decorated,  and  the  visitor  who  obtains  access  to  one  is 
ablo  to  judge  of  the  ofToct  of  the  roalian  from  the  interior. 

Tho  most  perfect  examples  of  old  Arab  art  now  remaining  are  the 
llliiiaiiMiftl  KnrdiM  nxhihito<l  at  tho  Khndtvial  Library  at  Cairo  (see 
p.  I'2.M).  Thoy  worn  r.oltoi*to<l  from  the  mnsf]uos,  whnro  thny  had  lH>nn 
dui»oHito<l  for  conturios,  and  where  tliuy  sulTuriMl  niitfh  from  noglor.t. 
Afost  of  thoin  contain  some  reforonco  to  tho  pcrHonagos  for  wliotn  they 
worn  writton,  and  tho  fliiimt  prove  to  Imlong  to  tlio  sanio  poriods  whicli, 
Hiidor  tho  Mainolnko  kiiIUiih,  pr(Nliir.nd  Mm  iiioHt  iMMiittiriil  iMoftf|unH. 
(Inlikn  tlio  nuulimval  MSB.  of  Wostoru  Knro[K),  thny  aro  nhnost  with- 
out oxfutption,  not  on  parclimont  or  volluin,  hut  on  napor.  Writing 
is  still  pracitisod  as  an  ornaniental  art  by  tho  Aral)s;  tho  lottors  of  tho 
modem  alphaliot  boing  of  ton  twisted  and  tuniod,  in  more  handbills 
and  notices,  itito  forms  of  constdoraitio  olcganco.  Tho  old  Kufio 
alphaliot,  whieli  sto<Ml  to  tliu  modern  lottors  ivs  Old  .l*jngUsli  stood  in 
our  present  print,  wim  gradually  disused  after  the  l<4th  century;  hut  it 
is  not  jKwsiblc  to  give  any  oxact  date  at  which  tho  now  oharactors 
cMUno  into  exclusivo  uso. 

Tho  beautiful  gla7«d  Pottery  and  Glass,  with  fragments  of  which 
tho  mounds  of  Old  Cairo  abound,  are  not  made  in  Kffypt  now.  The 
ancient  Arab  glass-makers  have  never  been  excelled.  Many  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  mosque  lamps  are  preserved  in  the  Arab 
Museum  (p.  124).  Like  architecture  and  writing,  these  sumptuous  and 
beautiful  works  wore  produced  under  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  the 
18th,  14th,  and  15th  contiirios.  Some  account  of  tho  most  remarkable 
examples  remaining  will  Ik)  found  in  Mr.  Nosbitt's  work  on  '  Glass  in 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,'  in  the  appendix  to  which  book  will 
bo  found  also  almost  all  that  is  known  al)0Ut  tho  Ho-called  glass  coins 
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which  uro  ufloii  booh  in  liigypt,  and  which  aro,  accurdiiig  lo  tlio  Uilo 
llogoro-Boy,  roally  weights  for  drugs  and  juwols.  The  iiiscriptious  on 
thorn  aro  bomuliiuoH  of  groat  antiquity,  hut  for  tho  moat  part  thoy 
holong  to  thu  tlirou  pri^llio  cunturios  niuntiontMl  abuvu. 

Of  Art  Manufacture  thero  is  now  very  littlo,  oxcox)t  of  a  poor  and 
coarso  kind.  The  tent-makers  produce  some  pleasing  patterns  in 
*'  appliqu6/'  and  somotimos  a  good  modern  carpet  is  to  bo  seen,  but 
not  often.  The  old  Arabs  excelled  in  all  kinds  of  needlework;  and 
examples  of  ancient  carpet  and  shawl  making,  and  of  embroidery,  may 
bo  obtained  'in  tho  liaumr.  Qood  specimens  of  old  metal-work  aro 
raro,  and,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  damascening  and  filigree  aro 
extinct,  tlioy  aru  carried  on  with  little  tiisto  or  technical  skill. 

Jcioclki'y,  —Old  silver  and  somotimos  gold  bracelets  and  rings  may 
occasionally  be  found,  and  in  these,  but  especially  in  the  large  silver 
thumb  rings,  some  fine  designs  occur.  Every  woman  wears  a  neok- 
laoo  (ekd)  of  beads  (karrcLs)t  generally  of  little  value,  but  occasionally 
beautiful  examples  of  ancient  work  may  be  found.  The  toke^  or  neck- 
lace of  a  single  x>icce  of  silver,  with  a  loop  and  hook,  has  become  rarer 
since  the  im|K)VcriHhnient  of  tho  fellah ;  but  it  is  very  characteristic, 
and  may  have  Ihmju  uuulu  in  gold  as  well  lui  in  tlio  inferior  niotals. 

Tho  nniuufacture  of  Spuiious  Anlitjuilivs  must  unfortunately  bo 
included  among  Arab  arts.  Bo  largoly  is  it  carried  on  that  tho  traveller 
should  novtir  buy  anything  of  value  without  the  opinion  of  an  export. 
A  well-known  fattUiry  of  spurious  scaralNoi  was  foundiKl  some  years 
ago  at  Ijuxiir  by  a  '*  b'rank,"  and  is  still  carried  on.  timall  ligures  in 
black  granite  are  among  the  most  successful  of  these  forgeries,  but 
mav  usually  be  detected  (1)  by  the  imperfection  of  the  hieroglyphs, 
(2)  by  the  violations  of  the  ancient  canons  of  pro])ortion.  l<jarthonwaro 
Hcaraluui  may  be  detected  similarly  by  tho  hieroglyphs,  which  aro 
either  too  good  to  lie  true,  being  copied  from  well-known  inscriptions, 
or  so  bad  as  to  lie  unreadable,  and  by  the  failure  of  the  forgers  to 
imitate  successfully  the  fine  gla^)  of  the  ancients. 
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LMdlnr.— {JKor  roiitea  froiii  Rnro|ie  aiiil  Ainorica  to  AloxAiidrla  soe  liitrudaotloii, 
Section  I.X  dliice  the  ooninletloii  of  the  new  qasyi.  peateiiger  •teamen  ootne 
Alongside  •  tpacloug  quay  in  cloee  proximity  to  the  Hew  CiMtom  Hooie,  where  pUblle 
oarruiflet  ana  omnibtieee  from  the  Hoteli  are  to  be  obtained.  The  carriage  takoB 
tlie  paeaenger  and  baggage  to  the  Inapectlon-room  of  the  Cnatom  Hoose,  and  will 
be  foond  waiting  at  the  further  door.  The  charge  for  a  carrlM^  to  the  town,  or 
railway  itatloo,  for  2  or  8  persons,  Is  P.T.6  or  8,  luggage  extra ;  ana  for  omnibns  P.T.8 
each  person,  luggage  inelvded.  All  banage  will  be  examined  at  the  Custom  House, 
which  is  now  In  chaige  of  Insllsh  ofllciala,  and  a  Tlslt  may  have  to  be  paid  to  the 
ofBoe  of  the  Medical  Ollloer  of  lloalth,  If  ipiarantlne  Is  In  vogne.  For  customs  duties, 
Ae.,soep.  (81. 

1.  The  Approach  Arom  the  Sea. 
From  whichever  nido  it  Is  approached  the  const  of  Egypt  U  Ro  exceed- 
ingly low  that  the  highoat  parte  only  begin  to  be  seen  at  the  digtanee  of 
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a1x>ut  18  miloH,  aud  Iho  liqo  of  the  coast  .itself  is  not  disoerniblo  till 
within  1!)  or  14.  The  lirst  objects  i)crcoi veil  are  the  lighthouse  at  the 
oxtruiiiiLy  of  Ihu  lUH-ut-Ttii  ('*Oa|>oof  Figs"),  and  the  puhicu  l>cyund, 
Pouipuy'b  Pillar,  tliu  ruined  forts,  the  range  of  low  hills  to  the  W. 
crowned  with  windmills,  the  masts  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  and 
the  breakwater. 

The  Bay  of  Alexandria  was  originally  about  C^  English  miles  long, 
lying  within  a  line  of  reefs  and  islands  running  S. W.  and  N.E.,  at  an  ex- 
treme distance  of  1}  m.  from  the  shore.  Alexander's  Heptastadium  divided 
it  into  two  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  eastern  portion  formed  the  ancient 
Grand  Harbour,  called  no>^  the  **  New  Port,"  aud  is  only  used  by  native 
craft,  on  account  of  its  b^iqg  ^hallow  and  rooky.  The  western  portion, 
15  in.  long,  includes  the  modern  port,  galled  anciently  the  '*Eunostos 
Harbour,"  and  now  the  West  Harbour,  which,  by  the  addition  of  the  fine 
breakwater  built  in  1871-3,  is  2  m.  in  length.  At  Eunostos  Point,  the 
extreme  end  of  R&s-et-Tln,  on  E.  or  left  side  oh  entering,  is  the  light- 
house built  by  Mohammed  Ali,  with  a  26-Becond  revolving  light,  180  ft. 
above  sea-level,  and  visible  20  miles  off,  placed  in  it  by  Ismail  Pasha. 

The  West  Harbour  is  divided  into  two  unequiU  pprtions  by  a  mole 
8700  ft.  long,  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  ancient  foreshore  in 
the  direction  of  KAs-ot-Ttn  point.  The  inner  portion,  containing  the 
quays  and  iHirnianont  moorings  for  both  war  and  mercantile  vessels,  is 
A  m.  in  length  with  an  average  depth  of  80  ft.  The  outer  portion,  H  in. 
in  extent,  has  an  average  ddpth  of  60  ft.  This  depth,  hoWover,  is  connned 
to  that  portion  which  lies  between  the  foreshore  and  a  line  drawn  from 
the  end  of  the  mole  to  the  end 'of  the  breakwater.  The  large  area 
between  this  line  and  ti^e  broakyirator  has  only  a  depth  of  from  12  to 
20  ft.  Tlio  Breakwater  forms  a  oonspicuous  featurp  immediately  on 
entering  the  harliour.  It  starts  23  yds.  from  Eunostos  Point^  bears  S.W. 
for  aliout  1220  yds.,  then  nearly  S.S.W.  for  1U80  yds.,  having  a  total 
length  of  H2(X)  yds. 

The  southern  end  carries  a  lighthouse  80  ft.  alx)ve  sea-level,  and  is 
about  1000  yds.  from  the  shore,  with  about  10  fathoms  water  iKstwocn. 
Both  the  hreiik water  and  the  inner  wi^rks  of  the  new  port  were  con- 
structed by  an  English  firm,  Messrs.  Greenfield  and  Co.,  during  1870-80. 
The  breal^water  itself  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1871^  and  was 
pra(stipaUy  .finislied  in  1878.'  It  is  composed  of  nearly  27,000  blocks  of 
concrete,  or  ^rt\ficial  s^ne,  weighing  20  tons  each,  laid  ^t pUrre perdue  " 
offering  to  Ihe  sea  a  rugged  slope'which  effectually  breaks  up  the  waves 
and  affords  calm  water  inside.  The  inner  slope  is  covered  with  55,000 
tons  of  rubble  stone,  and  85,000  tons  of  quarrv  blocks,  from  2  to  6  tons 
oaob.    It  is  20  ft.  wide  at  the  top.  and  10  ft.  above  sea-level. 

As  the  vessel  approaches  the  shore,  the  strip  of  land  is  soon  between 
the  sea  and  Lake  Mareotis  upon  which  are  the  abandoned  Forts  and 
Lines  of  Meks,  Forts  Kamaria  and  Umm  el-Kubeba ;  the  quarries  of 
Meks,  from  which  the  stone  was  brought  for  constructing  the  break- 
water and  quays ;  and,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  bay,  the  forts  of 
Adjemi  and  Marabout,  in  the  little  cove  near  which  Napoleon  landed 
his  troops  in  the  night  of  1st  July,  1798,  marching  upon  Alexandria 
along  the  strip  of  land  before  us  in  the  early  morning.  Farther  to  the 
westward,  stretch  for  miles  the  quarries  from  which  the  stone  was  takuu 
tp  build  aiicieiit  Alexandria.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  closed  h 
A  reef,  the  passage  through  which  until  lately  was  tortuous,  unlightei 
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and  had  only  a  depth  of  25  ft.  During  1891-lK}  It  hiM  liMn  stratghtonod 
and  doeponod  to  90  ft.,  with  a  width  of  800  ft.  thronghout  ita  langih* 
of  i  m.  Its  axis  is  also  aligned  by  two  lighthooses  on  the  Meks'thora 
i  m.  apart,  so  that  large  steamers  can  enter  or  leave  the  Port  at  any 
nonr,  night  and  day,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  roanding  the  end  of  the  breakwater,  the  outer  H^rbonr  of  1800 
apres  is  entered,  of  which  800  acres  have  from  6  to  10  fiftthoms  of  water* 
Wo  SCO  the  honoyoomliod  hill,  which  formed  tho  ancient  Necropolis, 
crownnd  by  tlio  luimorouft  windmills  built  by  Napoleon  for  grinding 
com  for  tno  garrison;  and  tho  now  groat  liarlx>ur  mole,  strotching 
about  1000  Yds.  from  tho  southern  shore,  with  tho  shipping  lying  at 
anchor  inside,  or  alongside  the  3}  m.  oi  stone  qoay,  which  can  accom- 
modate S6  steamers.  A  new  stone  jetty,  800  it.  in  length  by  75  ft.  in 
width,  which  will  accommodate  4  more  steamers,  is  now  completed. 

The  great  Mole  is  more  than  100  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  is  faced  with 
large  quarry  blocks  on  tho  sea-side,  and  with  quay  waUs  on  the  inner 
Hide :  ft  woH  constructed  in  40  ft.  of  water,  below  which  there  was  mud 
to  a  furtlior  depth  of  80  ft.,  into  which  tho  rubble  stono,  of  which  tho 
body  of  the  mole  is  formed,  sank  verv  considerably  during  construction, 
A  spur  nearly  800  yds.  long  and  70  yds.  wide  at  the  top  projects  from  the 
mole  on  the  inner  side.  Uailways  (in  connection  with  the  network  of 
the  country)  and  roads  are  laid  along  the  mole  and  the  spur.  The  water 
area  inside  the  mole  is  500  acres,  250  acres  of  which  are  deep  water* 
The  anciont  island  of  Pharos  forms  tho  northorn  lx>undary,  while  tlie 
modern  town,  on  tho  site  of  tho  Hcptastadlum,  witli  tho  warehouses  on 
the  south-eaHtoni  shore,  forms  nearly  a  semi-cirelo  round  the  inner 
harbour.  The  conspicuous  Fort  GanarelH.  or  Kdm  en-Nadura,  waa 
converted  in  1A82  into  a  Signal  and  Meteorological  Station  by  the  Port 
AdininiHtration.  Khips  aro  viMililo  at  from  S)  to  25  m.  off,  and  aro 
ouniinunicatod  with  by  tho  liitoriiational  code.  A  litno-lNill  was  at  tho 
Hame  time  established,  and  is  dropped  dally  twico:  yimt,  at  mean  nooit 
in  the  meridian  of  tho  Great  1  pyramid,  when  a  gun  is  (irod,  this  Imiiig 
univorsal  railway  iiniu  in  Kgypt;  tSrcoitd,  at  moan  noon  in  tlic  meridian 
of  tho  Signal  Station,  this  boiug  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  ships  to  rate 
their  chronometers.  There  is  an  excellent  view  of  Alexandria  from  this 
point.  Beyond  the  mole,  as  far  as  the  Arsenal  of  Mohaboimed  AU,  are 
more  new  quays,  making  with  those  of  the  mole  a  length  of  more  than 
2  m.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  sea  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
being  but  trifling,  the  inner  harbour  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  tidal 
dock  without  the  labour,  danger,  or  loss  of  time  attending  the  use  of 
gates.  A  considerable  area  of  valuable  land  (about  70  acres,  including 
mole  and  ouays)  has  been  added  by  the  new  works.  The  reclamation 
between  the  quays  and  the  old  foreshore  was  made  partly  from  the 
drodging  for  deepening  the  harbour,  but  mainly  with  inatenal  brought 
by  railway  and  by  sea  from  the  quarries  at  Meks. 

The  ELast  or  New  Harbour,  as  already  mentioned,  is  now  only  used 
by  native  sailing  vessels,  such  as  fruiterers'  and  fishing-boats,  but  from 
the  end  of  the  15th  cent,  until  Buonaparte's  expodition  in  1796  it  was 
tho  only  i>ort  which  l*juro|KNin  Hlilpn  wore  iiormitlo<l  Uy  uso. .  When  the 
British  quitted  Kffypt  finally  in  IBOS,  a  stipulation  wan  made  that  lioth 
East  and  West  iTarbours  should  Im  open  to  coninieroo.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  tho  MahmMtya  canal  was  constructed  that  the  Wett 
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Harbour  came  iuto  general  use,  and  the  Custom  House  remained  in 
the  East  Harbour  until  1880.  A  great  improvement  in  the  shore  of 
the  East  Hurliour,  notorious  for  its  foul  odours  arising  from  tlio 
numerous  ointn  sowers  wliich  pour  into  it  from  all  parts  of  the  town,  is 
now  being  carried  out.  A  sum  of  about  £260,000  has  been  spent  by  the 
municipality  in  the  construction  of  a  huge  collecting  sewer,  2  m.  in 
length,  around  the  shore  of  the  filast  Harbour,  from  the  Pharos  to 
Chatby,  emptying  itself  east  of  Silsila  Point  (ancient  Lochias).  To 
protect  this  collecting  Howor-pi|)e  about  100  nuitres  of  the  soa  all  round 
the  bay  are  being  reclaimed,  and  a  soa-wall,  having  a  minimum  depth 
of  water  of  8  ft.  on  its  soa-sidu,  is  being  constructed.  A  fine  Boulevard, 
ISO  ft.  in  width  and  2  ni.  in  lungtli,  will  be  loft  free  on  the  town  side  of 
the  wall  for  proniumule,  public  gardens,  &o.,  and  the  remaining  space 
utilised  for  building  purposes.  Twelve  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
have  already  been  set  aside  as  interest  and  sinking  fund  to  carry  out 
this  great  and  important  work  for  the  sanitation  and  embellishment  of 
the  city. 

The  Custom  House  is  on  the  New  Quay,  from  which  a  good  street 
Icails  to  the  PliUM)  Mohaniniod  Ali,  whicli  may  Ik)  regarded  as  the  centre 
of  tlie  town.  This  road,  though  easier,  is  not  so  pictures((Uo  as  the  way 
from  the  Old  Custom  House,  whicli  was  nejir  the  Arsenal  at  the  N.li!. 
corner  of  the  harbour.  The  latter  way  lios  through  the  narrow  and 
irregular  streets  of  the  native  quarter,  in  which  the  Iiouhom  api>ear  as  if 
thrown  together  l)y  chance,  without  plan  or  order ;  and  few  have  even 
that  Oriental  character  which  is  so  interesting  at  Cairo.  Here  and 
there,  however,  the  lattice-work  of  the  windows  and  a  few  Saracenic 
arches  give  the  streets  a  picturewjue  api>earance;  and  in  the  longer  but 
more  interesting  road  through  the  baxiuii's,  which  can  only  lie  followed 
on  foot,  the  stranger  will  bo  struck  with  many  a  novel  and  Eastern 
scene. 

2.  History  and  Topography. 

Alexandria,  calleti  UkemlerUi  by  the  Egyptians,  Aleisanihia  di  Kgitto 
by  the  Italians,  was  fouudoil  u.c.  l\H*l  (mi  the  Kite  of  a  HUiall  town  called 
Itakdtis,  by  the  groat  con(|nori»r  after  whom  it  ruuoivod  iLs  name.  The 
native  name  was  maintained  as  IMoti  throughout  the  I'UiU^inaTc  and 
Iloman  periods  by  the  Egyptians,  and  by  the  Christian  Copts  wull  on 
into  the  l^liddle  Ages.  The  invading  Arabs  modified  the  Greek  name 
in  accordance  with  their  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Iskender  or  Sika7uier  Dhu'l-KamSn  (**  Alexander  of  the  Two 
Horns"),  to  Iske^ulerta,  This  name  is  now  used  by^ Copts  as  wellias 
Muhammedans,  the  old  name  llakoti  being  entirely  forgotten. 

Its  commodious  harbour  and  other  local  recommendations  rendered 
Itakotis  a  convenient  spot  for  tlie  site  of  a  commercial  city,  and  its 
advantageous  position  could  not  fail  to  strike  the  penetrating  mind  of 
the  son  of  Philip.  It  promised  to  unite  Europe,  Arabia,  and  India,  to 
be  the  rival  or  successor  of  Tyre,  and  to  become  the  emporium  of  the 
world. 

The  Mediterranean  was  not  much  used  by  the  Pharaohs  for  maritime 
purposes  connected  either  with  war  or  commerce,  until  the  enterprise 
or  the  hostility  of  strangers  began  to  suggeHt  its  importance.  Even 
then  the  jealousy,  or  the  caution,  of  the  Kgyptians  forbade  foreign 
morohants  to  enter  any  other  than  the  Cauopic,  of  all  the  seven  branches 
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of  thoNilo;  Mid  Nniiknbiiiwiu  h>  thorn  whiil  ilio  tAotoiloi  ol  n  Ghlnow 

Cworo  so  loug  to  BuropoKD  tradon.    Sblpi  ol  wkr,  howovor,  bad 
fi((«doutu|ioii  the  HoaiteirMMM),MwellMoa  thalM  SM,sveii 


In  the  ago  ot  tha  XVIII.  Ilynimty ;  nnd  In  ftttor^tintos  ui  oxpoditloii 
WM  Bont  HgKintt  CypruH  by  Aprioe,  who  sIho  doIcKlod  the  Tjriuu  in  a 
navnl  boiDlMt. 
A'K'f  bis  <Mii>|iii-sl  vl  Syiii  Akinnikr  nilvniKvd  into  I'^ypt.  nnd,  by  the 
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taking  of  Memphis,  tecurcd  lo  himself  the  possession  of  the  whole  country. 
Whilu  nl  Memphis  he.  contnriveil  the  idfsi  uf  visitin)^  the  lemplo  of  Jupiter 
Amipou  m  the  Africiin  tlcKcrl ;  and  wjlh  lliis  view  he  (let^^^i)ili:d  the  river  to 
the  S(hi.  lie  then  followed  the  coast  westward  from  (Janopus  until,  his  atten- 
tion beinj;  struck  with  a  spot  opposite  the  Isle  of  Pliaros.  he  stopped  to 
examine  its  position  and  the  advantages  it  offered  as  a  naval  station,  and  lost 
no  time  in  making  arrangements  for  the  building  of  a  new  cit^.  It  had  been 
occasionally  used  as  a  refuge  for  ships  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  Homer 
had  mentioned  it  as  a  watering-pkice  at  the  time  of  the  Troian  war. 

According  to  Stnibo,  the  Egyptian  kings,  seeing  that  it  was  a  spot 
frequented  hy  foreigners,  and  particularly  by  Greeks,  and  being  averse  to  the 
admission  of  stmngcrs  (who  were  then  frequently  pirates),  stationed  a  garrison 
there,  and  assigned  to  them  as  a  |)ermanent  abode  the  vilkige  of  Kak6tis, 
which  was  afterwards  |)art  of  Alexandria. 

I'linv,  in  speaking  of  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  savs  it  was  "built  by 
Alexander  the  Great  on  the  African  coast,  la  miles  from  the  Canopic  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  on  the  Mareotie  I^ke,  which  was  formerly  called  Arapotes. 
Deinocharcs,  an  architect  of  great  celebrity,  laid  down  the  plan,  resembling 
the  slia|X!  of  a  Macedonian  mantle,  with  a  circular  border  full  of  plaits,  and 
projecting  into  corners  on  the  right  and  left ;  the  fifth  part  of  its  site  Ijcing  even 
then  detlii:ntiHl  to  the  |Kilace."  This  architect  is  l)elter  known  by  the  nniiie  of 
1  teinokmtes,  4iiul  is  the  siiuie  who  relaiilt  the  famous  temple  of  ICphesus.  after 
its  destruction  by  ICralostralos,  and  who  had  |)reviously  pro|>c»sed  lo  Alexander 
to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a  statue  of  the  king,  holding  in  one  hand  a  city  of 
lo.cxio  inhabitantri,  and  from  the  otluT  |MHiriiig  a  copious  river  iiitt»  the  sea. 

Aiu-ieiii  AlexaiHlria  wiis  divided  into  sections,  niutMig  the  priiiei|Kil  i>l  which 
were  the — 

{a)  Hegia,  or  Royal  City,  afterwards  called  Rnicheion.  It  was  walled  in.  and 
occupied  a  fourth  or  even  a  third  part  of  the  city.  In  it  stood  the  royal  pulaces 
and  puMic  buildings.  It  was  situated  on  the  mainland  Ixiiween  the  Lochias 
and  the  Ilentastadmm. 

{b)  kak&tis,  chieny  tnltabited  by  Egyptians;  it  was  situated  "abuve  the 
shi|>s'  magnrines." 

{c)  The  Jetos'  Quarter.     K.  of  I.xx:hias. 

{d)  The  Nekropolis,  or  city  of  the  dead.  It  lay  to  the  extreme  W.  of  the 
city,  and  contained  "gardens,  tombs,  and  establishments  for  embalming 
bodies." 

(<)  NikafoHs^  which  was  E.  from  the  Canopic  gate,  and  was  practically  a 
suburb  of  Alexandria. 

The  area  of  ancient  Alexandria,  with  its  three  suburbs,  Kokropolis, 
Nikopolis,  and  Eleusis,  is  said  to  have  equalled  25  sq.  k.,  and  to  have 
contained  800,000  souls  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  It  was  adorned  with 
the  arts  of  Greece  and  the  wealth  of  Egypt ;  its  schools  of  learning  far 
outshone  anything  that  Holiopolis  had  ever  boasted  of,  and  Thebes  and 
Afomphis  in  tlioir  palmiest  days  had  never  presented  so  much  luxury 
and  magnificoiieo. 

Thoro  arc  many  accounts,  among  the  classic  wrilors,  of  Alexandria 
and  its  buildiiif^H.  The  followingextnwt  from  StraU)  prus<:iitH  a  picture 
of  the  town  when  in  the  height  of  its  glory.  Writing  in  24  b.c,  the 
historian  says : 

"  Part  of  the  palace  is  called  the  Museum.  It  has  corridors,  a  court,  and  a 
very  large  mansion,  in  which  is  the  Imnqueting-room  of  those  learned  men  who 
belong  to  it.  This  society  has  a  public  treasury,  and  is  su|)erintended  by  a 
^resident,  one  of  the  priestliocMl,  %hu;M:  oOke,  having  Imxmi  cblabli.shed  by  the 
'lOH'iiiies,  eoiiliiiiies  uiulcr  ( ':i'siir. 

"  Anotlutr  )K»rtion  (»f  the  l*alaee  is  c;illed  Sdma  (*  the  IkmIv  ').  which  coiilnins 
within  its  circuit  the  tonitis  of  lite  kings  and  of  Alexander.     For  llolemy,  the 
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son  of  T^gofi.  toik  the  t)ody  of  Alexander  from  Perrfikkas,  while  on  iu  removal 
from  l3abylon.  anil  having  carried  it  to  l''gy|>t  biiriod  it  at  Alexandria,  whore  It 
still  remains.     Rut  It  is  no  longer  in  the  same  cofllin  ;  for  the  present  one  it  of 

flass.  and  the  original,  which  was  of  gold,  was  stolen  by  Ptolemy  surnamed 
Lokkes  and  PareTsaktos,  though  bis  immediate  fall  prevented  his  benefiting 
by  the  robbery. 

"  On  the  light  as  you  sail  into  the  great  harbour  are  the  island  and  tower  of 
Pharos ;  on  the  left,  rocks  and  the  promontory  of  Lochias,  where  the  palace 
stands ;  and  as  you  advance  on  the  left,  contiguous  to  the  buildings  at  the 
Lochias  are  the  inner  palac^,  which  have  vai'ious  compartments  and  groves. 
Below  them  Is  a  secret  and  closed  port,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  kings,  and 
the  Isle  of  Antlrrhodot.  whk:h  lies  before  the  artificial  |X>r(.  with  a  palace  and  a 
small  harbotir.'  It  has  received  this  name  as  tl  It  were  a  rival  of  Rhodes. 
Above  this  is  the  theatre,  then  the  Poseiddon,  a  certain  cove  sweeping  round 
from  what  is  called  th^  Emporium,  with  a  tetnple  of  Poseidon.  Antony, 
having  made  a  mole  In  this  part  projecting  still  further  Into  the  port,  erected  at 
its  extremity  a  palace,  which  be  named  Timoneion. .  This  he  did  at  the  end  of 
his  career,  when  he  had  been  deserted  by  his  friends,  after  his  misfortunes  at 
Actium.  and  had  retired  to  Alexandria,  intending  to  1^  a  secluded  life  there 
and  imitate  the  example  of  'flmoiL  Beyond  zte  the  Coesareum  (Kalsareion) 
and  emporium  (market),  the  recesses  and  the  docks  extending  to  the  Hepta- 
stadhim.    All  these  are  in  the  mat  ha|1x>ur. 

"  On  the  other  side  of  the  Heptastadium  is  the  port  of  Kiinottos ;  ahd  above 
this  is  ad  artifitial  or  excavated  one,  called  Kib6to8  (the  basin),  which  has  also 
dock%  A  nnvignlile  canal  runs  into  it  from  the  Mk6  Marcbtis.  and  a  small 
fiortion  of  the  town  exten<ls  licyond  (to  the  W.  of)  this  canal.  Kurthrr  on  are 
titc  Nokrofiolls  niid  the  nuhttrlw,  wh<*re  then*  nttt  many  gsmlcnH  and  tomlM, 
with  afxirtments  set  n\ynti  for  enilmlming  the  dcnd.  Within  (to  lh<;  IC.  of)  the 
canal  are  the  Scrant*um  and  otiwr  ancient  faturs,  iloswlwl  sinw*  llie  erection  of 
tlie  temples  at  Nikopolis,  where  also  the  amphitheatre  and  stadium  are 
sitiuited,  and  vvhere  the  (|uinquennial  games  are  celebrated  ;  the  old  establish- 
ments l>oing  now  in  Httln  rct>iitc.  The  city,.in<lecd«  to  spctiik  briefly,  is  filled 
with  ornnnicntnl  buildings  and  temples,  the  most  lieautifiil  of  which  is  the 
Gymnasium,  with  porticoes  in  the  interioi*,  measuring  upward!!  of  a  stnde. 
1  n^fe.  to6^  are  th^  courts  of  law  and  the  groves  ;  and  in  this  directioA  stilnds 
the  Panion,  dh  artificial  height  of  a  conical  form,  like  a  stone  tumulus.  With  a 
ipitnl  asciht.  Frbm  its  summit  the  whole  city  may  be  scch,  Att-ctching  on  hll 
iides  below. 

*^From  the  Nekropolis  a  street  extehds  the  whole  #ay  to  the  Canopit  Gate, 
passing  by  Ih^  Gynmaisium.  Beyond  are  the  Hippodrome  and  other  buildings, 
reaching  to  the  Canopic  canal.  After  going  out  (of  the  city)  by  the  Hippo- 
drome, vou  come  to  Nikopolis;  built  by  the  sea-side,  not  less  than  three  stades 
distant  from  Alexandria.  Augustus  Caesar  ornamented  this  plhce,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  thfcre  defeated  thb  pakisans  of  Antony,  and  captured  the  city 
in  his  advance  from  that  spot. " 

Buch  was  tho  AloxMidrift  of  tbo  rtolehiiofl  aiid  CfrAarft,  but  at  tlio 
commenoement  of  Ihb  third  century  its  splendour  and  renown  bbgan 
to  WAno,  And  aU  thAt  wb  know  of  its  hlsiory  from  tlmt  period  Is  nothing 
but  a  sad  picture  of  decay;  Constaut  rbvolts — arising  sometimes  from 
political,  sometimes  fron^  religious  causes — ^necessitated  severe  meastires 
of  repression,  which  gnidually  brought  about  its  ruin.  But  notwith- 
standing the  disasters  to  which  it  had  been  oxposod,  ospocially  in  the 
rnigiis  of  Aurnlian  and  Tlioo<1nsius,  and  th(^  dfwtriirtion  of  many  of  Its 
iiioHlniAgniflconl  pulillo  biiildingH,il  nitiHt  still  havo  Imvmi  a  woiidnrful  city 
when  the  Arab  conqueror,  *Aii\r  ibii  al-Ast,  took  it,  in  A.n.  041,  after  a 
siege  of  14  months ;  for  that  gonetal,  in  his  letter  to  the  Khaltf  Omar, 
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iuforming  him  of  tho  couquout  ho  had  made,  says  that  ho  had  found 
thoro  4(NX)  palacuH,  a  liko  nmnbei*  of  bathH,  4(X)  placcH  of  aiiiUHonioiity 
and  12,000  gardoiiH,  and  that  ono  quartor  alonu  wan  occupied  hy  40,0(X) 
J  own. 

llie  ccnimerce  of  Alexandria,  which  was  the  great  source  of  its  wealth,  had 
l)ecn  declining  for  some  time,  but  after  this  great  conquest  it  decreased  so 
rapidly,  and  the  ciw  consequently  shrank  so  much  in  sire  and  importance,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  9th  cent.  Abmad-ibn-TQIiin  pulled  down  the  old  walls, 
and  built  new  ones  of  an  extent  more  adapted  to  the  city's  diminished  limits. 
What  little  prosperity  it  still  enjoyed  was  put  an  end  to  bv  the  discovery  of 
the  Cape  route  to  India  ;  and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Turks  cave  the 
final  blow.  In  1777  the  traveller  Siivury  estimated  the  Turkish  no|)uiation  of 
Alcxnnilria  at  only  6000  souls,  living  iu  miserable  dwellings,  Ixiilt  on  the 
ilcptnstadium,  the  width  of  which  had  Ijeen  gradually  increased  by  the  tUbris 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  Arab  part  of  the  modem  city  still  occupies  the  same 
site.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  Alexandria  and  its  neighbourhood 
was  the  scene  of  the  conflict  between  France  and  England  for  supremacy  in 
the  East.  Soon  after  Mohammed  Ali  began  to  rule  Egypt  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  restoration  of  its  ancient  capital,  more  especially  with  a  view 
to  the  formation  of  a  navy.  New  buildings  spmitg  up  In  every  direction,  the 
Frank  (|iinrtcr  was  (IcvoIo|mk1,  and  such  an  impulse  given  to  the  pkiou  in  every 
way  by  hiiii  and  his  succcsbori,  that  at  the  presunl  day  the  uo|>ulation  is 
i-eckoued  at  320,000  souls.  Kor  the  tnule  of  l*^ypt  itsdf.  so  rapidly  increasing 
in  im|)ortance  and  extent,  it  must  ever  remain  the  most  natural  and  commodious 
cni|)oriuin. 

Tho  conritruction  of  tho  broakwator  aiid  other  improvomouts  in  tho 
harbour  of  Alexandria  havo  had  the  efioot  of  increasing  its  oommercial 
importance.  Up  to  1882  its  trade  steadily  improved,but  the  Rebellion 
of  Arabi  caused  a  temporary  check  to  its  progress.  The  massacre  of  a 
number  of  Europeans  in  Alexandria  on  the  11th  of  June,  1882,  was  the 
first  serious  act  in  the  drama. 

Tliis  was  followed  by  preparations  on  the  port  of  the  Egyptians  to  make  the 
forts,  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  reign  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  more 
defensible.  Under  the  actual  circumstances,  this  could  only  be  taken  as  a 
direct  menace  to  the  English  and  French  fleets,  which  had  been  sent  to  Egypt 
to  protect  English  and  French  interests,  menaced  by  the  anti-foreign  tendency 
of  Arabi's  rebellion,  and  were  lying  in  the  liarbour.  During  this  time,  i.e. 
Iietwecn  the  nth  June  and  the  first  week  in  July,  all  the  Euroix^ns.  nuniliering 
some  60.000,  left  the  city  for  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  300.  who 
from  one  cause  or  another  elected  to  remain,  some  on  steamers  outside  the 
harbour,  others  in  the  town.  Admiral  Sir  Ueauchamp  Seymour  obtained 
|)ermission  from  the  English  Government  to  open  fire  on  the  forts  if  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  do  so,  and  on  the  olh  July  he  sent  an  ultimatum  to  the 
Egyptian  authorities  to  the  effect  that  if  the  work  going  on  in  certain  forts  was 
not  stopped,  he  would  attack  the  forts.  The  French  admiral  did  not  join  in 
this  ultimatum,  as  his  scjuadron  liad  been  recalled  by  the  French  Government, 
which  did  not  desire  to  proceed  to  extremities — a  very  mistaken  policy  if 
French  predominance  was  to  be  maintained  in  E>ypt.  This  was  proved  by  the 
event :  the  French  withdrawal  left  the  English  tree  to  act  as  they  pleased,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  British  rule  in  Egypt  hfo  satisfactory 
reply  having  been  sent  to  the  ultimatum,  the  English  fleet  steamed  out  of 
Alexandria  on  the  loth  July,  and  opened  fire,  which  lasted  10  hrs.,  on  the 
forts  the  following  morning.  The  Egyptians  returned  the  fire  with  consider- 
able vigour,  but  their  guns  were  for  the  most  part  silenced  before  evening,  llie 
American  men-of-war  were  the  last  to  leave  the  hartmur  nnd  the  first  to  return, 
and  rendered  valuable  service  in  garrisoning  Alexandria  with  their  bluejackets 
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and  nmrincs.  On  tlw  next  ilny  the  hlgyptian  pfnirison  wns  withdrawn  from 
Alexandria  to  Kafr  J>owAr,  and  the  city  was  handed  over  by  Aral)i  to  convicts 
who  were  released  from  the  Arsenal  and  set  fire  to  the  European  buildings  by 
throwing  petroleum  into  the  lower  stories. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  it  was  the  fire  of  the  English  fleet  which  set 
fire  to  Alexandria,  but  this  is  an  error.  The  guns  of  the  ships  were  aimed 
solely  at  the  forts,  and  very  few  shells  fell  into  the  town. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  fire  before  Alcxaodrta  gained  its  former  position, 
but  the  payment  of  ;f  4,000.000  by  the  Egyptian  GoTernmeot  as  indemnities 
to  those  whose  property  Mras  destroyed,  and  the  English  occupation,  have 
restored  its  former  prosperity. 

8.    Popnlatioii. 

According  to  the  accoimt  of  Alexandria  given  by  Polybliu,  the 
inhabitants  were,  in  his  time,  of  three  kinds :  1,  the  Egyptians,  or 
people  of  the  country,  a  keen  and  civilised  race ;  2,  the  mercenary 
troops,  who  were  numerous  and  turbulent,  and  who,  having  arms  in 
their  hands,  wore  more  ready  to  govern  than  to  obey;  and,  8,  the 
Aloxaiidriaiifl,  not  very  decidedly  tractable,  for  aimilar  roasons,  but  still 
bettor  than  the  last ;  for,  having  boon  mixed  with  and  descended  from 
Greeks  who  had  settled  there,  they  had  not  thrown  off  the  customs 
of  that  people.  This  part  of  the  population  Was,  however,  dwindling 
away,  more  especially  at  the  time  when  Polybius  visited  Egypt  during 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Physkon ;  who,  in  consequence  of  some  seditious 
proceedings,  had  attacked  the  people  on  several  occasions  with  his 
troops,  and  had  destroyed  great  numbers  of  them.  The  successors  of 
Physkon  administered  the  govoVnment  as  badly  or  even  worse;  and 
it  was  not  till  it  had  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans  that 
the  condition  of  the  city  was  improved. 

llie  Alexandrians  continued,  even  under  the  Romans,  to  manifest  their 
turbulent  character :  and  Trclicllius  PolUo  tells  us  they  were  "  of  so  im])etuons 
and  headlong  a  disposition  that  on  the  most  trifling  occasions  they  were 
enticed  to  actions  of  the  most  dangerotis  tendency  to  the  republic.  Frequently, 
on  account  of  an  omission  of  civilities,  tlie  refusal  of  a  place  of  honour  at 
a  tnth,  the  scfiucstratioii  of  a  Ixtlind,  or  a  cahUige,  a  slave's  shoe,  or  other 
objects  of  like  importance,  they  have  shown  sucli  dangerous  symptoms  of 
sedition  as  to  require  the  interference  of  an  armed  force.  So  general,  indeed, 
was  this  tumultuous  disposition  that,  when  the  slave  of  the  then  Governor  of 
Alexandria  happened  to  be  beaten  by  a  soldier  for  telling  him  that  his  shoes 
were  better  than  the  soldier's,  a  multitude  immediately  collected  before  the 
house  of  ifimilianus,  the  commanding  officer,  armed  with  every  soiitious 
weapon,  and  using  furious  threats.  He  was  wounded  by  stones ;  and  Javelins 
and  swords  were  pointed  at  and  thrown  at  him. " 

The  letter  of  Hadrian  also  gives  a  curious  and  far  from  favourable  account  of 
this  people  in  his  time ;  whicli,  though  extending  to  all  the  Egyptians,  refers 
particubirly  to  the  Alexandrians,  as  we  perceive  from  the  mention  of  Sempis, 
the  great  deity  of  their  city :  "  Hadrian  Augustus  to  the  Consul  Servian, 
greeting: — 1  am  convincrtl,  my  friend  Servian,  that  all  the  inhaliitants  of 
Egypt,  of  whom  you  made  honourable  mention  to  me,  are  trifling,  wavering, 
and  changing  at  every  change  of  public  rumour.  I1ie  worshippers  of  Serapis 
are  Christians,  and  those  who  call  themselves  followers  of  Cnrist  pay  their 
devotions  to  Serapis  ;  every  chief  of  a  Jewish  synagogue,  every  Samaritan,  each 
Christian  priest,  tlie  mathematicians,  soothsayers,  and  phvsicians  in  the 
gymnasia,  all  acknowledge  Serapis.  The  patriarch  himself,  whenever  he  goes 
mto  Egypt,  is  obliged  by  some  to  worship  Serapis,  by  others  Christ.  The 
people  are,  of  all  others,  the  most  inclined  to  sedition,   vain  and  insolent. 
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Alexandria  is  opulent,  wealthy,  |x>pulous,  without  an  idle  inhabitant.  They 
tiavc  one  god  (Senipis),  whom  the  Christians.  Jews,  and  (icntilcs  worship. 
1  could  wisli  lliat  the  city  pniciiscd  a  purer  morality,  and  showetl  itself 
worthy  of  its  pre-eminence  in  size  and  dignity  over  the  whole  of  li)gypL  I 
have  conceded  to  it  every  point ;  I  have  restored  its  ancient  privileges,  and 
have  conferred  on  it  so  many  more  that  when  I  was  there  I  received  the 
thanks  of  the  inhabitants,  and  immediately  on  my  departure  they  calumniated 
m^  son  Verus.  You  have  heard,  too,  what  they  said  about  Antoninus:  I 
wish  them  no  other  curse  than  that  they  may  be  fed  with  their  own  chickens, 
which  are  hatched  in  a  way  I  am  ashamed  to  relate.  I  have  forwarded  to 
you  three  drinking-cups,  which  have  the  property  of  changing  their  colour." 

Just  as  in  former  times,  the  inhabitants  are  in  appearance  and 
oharactor  a  mixed  race.  There  are  natives  of  the  coast  of  Bacbary  and 
all  parts  of  Egypt,  Turks,  Albanians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Copts,  and 
Armenians,  and  the  European  settlors,  chiefly  Greeks  and  Italians,  are 
so  much  in  evidence  that  Alexandria  seems  almost  as  much  European  as 
Oriental. 

The  population  of  Alexandria,  which,  from  perhaps  nearly  half  a 
million  in  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  and  the  CiesarH,  had  diniiiiiHhcd  at 
the  Olid  of  tlm  hint  ooiitury  to  fiCXX),  Iiim  Im^u)  very  rapidly  rotiovoriii({  its 
iiuiiilMirri  iiiidor  MnliaiiiiiUHl  All  and  his  HUccoHHorH.  II.  now uiiiouiitH  to 
upwards  of  32(),(NX),  of  whom  alMuil  (i(),(X)r)ui*u  1<Uiro)ieuntf,  uh tolly  (Iruuks, 
Italians,  French,  and  English.    The  0 rooks  far  outnumber  the  rest. 

4.  Anoient  Buildings  and  Monuments. 

The  Pharos,  once  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  was  the 
well-known  tower  or  lighthouse,  whose  name  continues  to  be  applied 
to  similar  structures  to  the  present  day.  It  stood  on  a  rock  close  to 
the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island  of  the  same  name,  with  which  it 
communicated  by  means  of  a  wall  near  the  position  of  the  large  oastlo, 
now  known  as  Fort  Pharos.  It  was  a  square  building  of  white  marble, 
several  stories  high ;  each  successive  story  diminished  in  size  towards 
the  top,  and  had  a  gallery  running  round  it  supported  on  the  outer 
circle  of  the  story  beneath ;  the  staircases  inside  were  of  such  a  gentle 
incline  that  horses  and  chariots  could  easily  ascend  them ;  a  peculiarity 
of  which  the  round  tower  of  the  Oastle  of  Amboise  in  France  presents 
a  similar  instance.  The  cost  is  said  to  have  been  800  talents,  which,  if 
reckoned  in  Attio  money,  is  about  £155,000  sterling,  or  double  that 
sum  if  computed  by  the  talent  of  Alexandria.  It  was  built  by  order 
of  Ptolemy  Philadepho^,  and  bore  the  following  inscription : — "  Sostratos 
of  Knidos,  the  son  of  Deixiphanes,  to  the  Saviour  Gods,  for  those  who 
travel  by  sea." 

The  island  on  which  the  Pharos  stood  was  joined  to  the  shore  by  a 
lar);e  causeway,  euUetl,  from  its  length  of  seven  stadia,  the  Hep|astadlon. 
'i'his  auiseway  was  simikir  to  that  of  '1  yre ;  anil  though,  by  eoniiecling  the 
island  with  the  shore,  it  formed  a  se|Xiration  lietween  the  two  |Kii-ts,  it  did  not 
cut  off  all  communic;ilion  from  one  to  the  other,  two  bridges  lieing  left  for  this 

furpose,  Ijenealh  which  Ixjats  and  small  vessels  might  freely  pass.  As  the 
lepListadion  served  for  an  aqueduct  as  well  as  a  road  to  the  Pharos,  it 
is  probable  that  the  openings  were  arched  ;  and  the  mention  of  these  passages 
sausfactoril^  accounts  for  the  diflferencc  of  name  ap|>lied  to  the  causeway  by 
ancient .  writers ;  some,  as  Strabo,  calling  it  a  mole,  and  others  a  bridge, 
connecting  the  Pharos  with  the  town.  The  form  of  the  llentastadion  is  no 
longer  |x:rceplible,  on  account  of  the  accumulations  of  sill  on  either  side,  which 
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hnve  tumod  it  into  an  isthmus.  It  mipht  now  be  rrprrscntcd  by  a"  line  dmwn 
from  the  Kiie  Annstsui  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Signal  Station  Hill  to  where  tho 
Arsenal  St.  and  Rfts-et-1'ln  l*Alace  St  meet  '1  ne  Pharos  is  supposed  tp  hav4 
been  destroyed  by  earthouake  in  zaoj  A.  D.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  beneath  the 
tea  on  a  dear  cauo  day  beyond  the  present  Fort  IjLAlt  Bey,  from  which  a  tight 
wAs  displayed  from  1517  till  1841,  when  the  RAs-ct-Tln  lighthouse  was  finished. 

The  Mtisemn,  RttuaM  in  tlio  nrtichoion  (]narfcor,  fouiutocl  hy 
rtolomy  Botor,  wiui  a  iioblo  itiRtitutioii,  w)iioli  ioiidocl  groiiily  ko  (ho 
rouowii  of  AloxaiidriA,  and  frqm  which  iiiBiicd  ihoso  moii  .of  loariiing 
who  havo  HO  itiAiiy  olaiiiiH  on  Uio  graliliido  and  admimtion  of  ^lOBlortty. 
Ik  was  to  this  school  of  phiionophy  thai  tho  ouco  roiiownod  colloge  of 
Ueliopolis  tranaferred  iU  reputakion;  and  that  vonerablo  city,.wTiich 
had  been  the  resork  of  the  sages  of  Ancient  Oreece,  ceded  to  Alexandria 
the  hphoar.  of  being  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  repository  of  the 
'*  wisdom  of  the  Bgyptians." 

Science,  literature,  and  every  branch  of  philosophy  continued  to  flourish 
there  for  many  a  generation  ;  forteigners  repaired  thithef  to  study  and  profit 
by  "  the  instruction  of  every  kind  for  which  its  schools  were  established  "  ;'  and 
the  names  of  Euclid.  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchus,  Cte^ibius,  and  the  elder  and 
younger  Herdn,  Clemens,  Origen,  Athanasius,  Ammonius,  The6n,  and  his 
daughter  Hypatia,  shed  a  brilliant  |ustre  over  the  Greek  capital  of  Egypt 

To  its  strictly  secular  character  as  a  Greek  philosophical  Institution,  entirely 
unconnected  with  either  the  ancient  Egyptian  or  Christian  reli^ons,  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  wild  farrago  of 
nonsense  which  at  one  time  encumbered  the  speculations  of  Alexandrian 
philosophy,  its  schools  of  astronomy,  geology,  physic,  and  various  bmnches 
of  science,  maintained  their  reputation  till  the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest.    . 

According  to  Strabo,  it  was  a  very  large  building,  attached  to  the  palace, 
surrounded  by  an  exterior  pdrlstyle,  or  corridor,  for  Walking}  find  it  is 
|irolxiblc  tliat  the  i)liilosophcrs  frequently  taught  l)cncath  this  coycrcd  Sfiacc, 
as  in  the  ston  of  Athens,  or  in  the  grbVc  of  Af^d6nnH.  It  1^  dinicult  now  to 
|M>int  out  with  nny  i)rcciHi6n  lis  exact  site,  hut  It  prulnilily  sIinkI  on  n  spot 
exactly  opposite  to  llic  Klu;tlivinl  Hotel.  When  the  foniHlatlniis  were  (hig  for 
a  huildinff  in  1884  th<^se  ruins  were  visible,  Init  an;  now  covcn'd  up  with  the 
new  iMiilrlings. 

Atkt>chod  lo  tho  Mudoinn  was  Iho  fainoiiH  Library,  also  foiindod  by 
rtolomy  Botor,  and  to  whioh  so  many  additions  worb  made  hy  his 
successor,  rkolomy  Philadolphos,  that  already,  at  tho  death  of  the 
hitter,  it  oontainod  no  loss  than  100,000  vols. 

No  pains  Were  spared  in  adding  to  this  collection.  A  copy  of  every  known 
work  was  reputed  to  be  deposited  there,  and  it  was  amongst  them  that  thb 
Scptuagint  translation  of  the  Bible,  made  by  order  of  Ptolemy  IMiilarlclphos, 
was  placed.  All  books  brought  into  the  country  were  scixcd  and  sent  to  tlie 
Library  ;  and.  as  soon  as  they  had  been  tmnscribed,  the  copies  were  returned 
to  the  owners,  the  originals  bemg  deposited  in  the  Library.  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
even  went  so  far  as  to  tx>rrow  the  works  of  /Eschyhis,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides 
from  the  Athenians,  and  only  returned  the  copies  he  had  caused  to  be  tran- 
scribed in  as  beautiful  a  manner  ks  possible,  presenting  (hem,  in  lieu  Of  the 
originals,  15  talents,  or  about  ;f  3906  sterling. 

rhe  Library  of  the  Museum  was  unfortunately  destroyed  during  the  war  of 
Julius  Qesar  with  the  Alexandrians.  For,  in  order  to  prevent  hi.s  aggressors 
CuttiUf^  off  his  conununicalion  with  the  sea,  licing  oblignfl  to  set  fire  to  the 
Egyptian,  or,  as  Plutarch  says,  his  own,  fl(M:t,  the  flames  accidentally  caught 
some  of  the  houses  on  the  port,  and,  spreading  thence  to  the  quart<^  of  the 
Bruchium,  burnt  the  Llbraiy,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  whole  of  the 
Museum  and  the  adjoining  buildings.    The  Museum  itself  escaped,  Imt  the 
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famous  Library,  oonsisiin|f  of  400.000  volumes,  which  had  cost  so  much 
trouble  and  ex|x:nsi:  for  ages  to  collect,  was  lost  for  ever  with  its  priceless 
literary  treasures,  and  also  many  works  more  or  less  valuable  whoso  existence 
may  even  be  unknown  to  us. 

The  Serapeum,  or  Serapeion,  was  founded  bv  Ptolemy  Soter,  as 
reported  by  Plutarch  and  others,  for  the  reception  of  the  statue  of 
Serapis,  a  foreign  deity  whose  worship  was  introduced  from  Sinope. 
It  stood  in  all  probability  on  the  hill  which  is  now  crowned  by  Pompey's 
Pillar  (see  p.  16),  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  had  formerly  oeen 
oooupiod  by  Rakdtis,  the  predooessor  of  Alexandria,  and  was  ombel- 
lishod  with  such  magnificence  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus  pronounces 
it  unoquallod  by  any  building  in  the  world,  except  the  Capitol  at  Bomo. 
It  appears  not  only  to  have  contained  the  tomplo  of  the  doity,  but  to 
have  consisted,  like  the  Museum,  of  several  distinct  parts,  such  as  a 
library  and  peiistylar  halls,  adorned  with  beautiful  worlcs  of  art. 

The  Serapeum  existed  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianitv  into  Egypt, 
as  the  last  hold  of  the  Pagans  of  Alexandria,  and  it  continued  to  be  their  chief 
resort  until  it  was  finally  demolished  by  order  of  Theodosius,  a.d.  389,  when 
the  votaries  of  the  Ooss  entirely  subverted  the  ancient  religion  of  Kgypt.  'Hie 
building  and  its  tlosirnciioii  are  thus  cU'serilietl  by  (JibUm.  The  temple  of 
Senipis,  "  which  rivnllcil  the  pride  and  nuiuniiicencc  of  the  Capitol,  was 
erected  on  the  s|Kicious  sununit  ui  an  artificial  mound,  raised  one  hunilrctl 
ste|)S  above  the  level  of  the  adjacent  ptirts  of  the  city  ;  and  the  interior  civity 
wiis  striiugly  supfiorted  by  arches,  and  distributed  into  vaults  and  subterraneous 
a|xirtmeiits.  The  aMiseenited  buildings  were  surrounded  by  a  quaclRingular 
portico ;  the  stately  halls,  the  exquisite  statues,  displayed  the  triumph  of  the 
arts ;  and  the  treasures  of  ancient  learning  were  preserved  in  the  famous 
Alexandrian  library,  which  had  arisen  with  new  splendour  from  its  ashes." 

But  in  progress  of  tinu:  the  animosity  of  (he  Christians  was  directed  against 
this  edifice;  "the  pious  indignation  of  Theophilus "  could  no  longer  t<Merate 
the  honours  paid  to  Serapis ;  "  and  the  insults  which  he  offered  to  an  ancient 
chapnl  of  Bacchus  convinced  the  Pagans  that  he  meditated  a  more  important 
and  dangerous  enterprise.  In  the  tunuiltuous  capital  of  Egypt  the  slightest 
provocation  was  sufhcient  to  inflame  a  civil  war.  Tlie  votaries  of  Serapis, 
whose  strength  and  numbers  were  much  inferior  to  those  of  their  antagonists, 
rose  in  arms  at  the  instigation  of  the  philosopher  Olympius,  who  exhorted 
them  to  die  in  defence  of  the  altars  of  the  gods.  Hicse  Pagiin  fanatics  fortified 
themselves  in  the  temple,  or  rather  fortress,  of  Serapis ;  repelled  the  besiegers 
by  daring  sallies  and  a  resolute  defence  ;  and,  by  the  inhuman  cruelties  which 
they  exercised  on  their  Chrbtian  prisoners,  obtained  the  last  consolation  of 
despair.  The  effons  of  the  prudent  magistrate  were  usefuUv  exerted  for  the 
establishment  of  a  truce,  till  the  answer  of  Theodosius  should  determine  the 
fate  of  Serapis.  Tlie  two  parties  assembled  without  arms  in  the  principal 
square  ;  and  the  im|x.>rial  rescript  was  publicly  read.  liut  when  a  sentence  of 
destruction  against  the  idols  of  Alexniulria  was  pronounced  the  Christians  set 
up  a  shout  of  joy  and  exultation,  whilst  the  unfortunate  I'agaiis,  whose  fury 
had  given  way  to  eons  ten  lat  ion.  retired  with  haslv  and  silent  steps,  and  eluded, 
by  their  flight  or  oliscurity,  the  resentment  ol  their  enemies.  Theophilus 
proceeded  to  demolijih  the  temple  of  Sera|MS  without  any  other  difTicullies  than 
those  which  he  found  in  the  weight  and  solidity  of  the  materials  ;  but  these 
obstacles  proved  so  insuperable  that  be  was  obliged  to  leave  the  foundations, 
and  to  content  himself  with  reducing  the  edifice  itself  to  a  heap  of  rubbish,  a 
part  of  which  was  soon  afterwards  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  a  church, 
erected  in  honour  of  the  Christian  martyrs.  .  .  .  The  colossal  statue  of 
Senipis  w;is  involved  in  tlie  ruin  of  his  temple  aiul  religion.  A  gre;it  niiuilH:r  of 
plates  of  diflei'ent  metals,  artii'ieiuUy  joined  together,  coinjMnied  the  nia)e>tic 
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dfiiiui  of  tlic  (Iriiy.  who  touched  on  either  side  the  wnlls  of  the  MinctiUtry.  'Hie 
huge  Hid  WAS  ovcrilirown  nnd  brolccii  to  |)iecet,  nnd  the  yw.nn  of  Som|>ii  were 
{giioiiiiniously  tImKKcd  through  tlie  Atrccts  of  AlexnnrlriA." 

Tho  Library  of  the  Senupeum  waa  ficarcoly  loM  famous  than  tbafc 
of  tho  MuBCum.  Of  tho  700,000  voluinos  of  which  tho  Alozandriau 
library  as  a  whole  consisted,  800,000  were  lodged  in  the  Secapeam. 
This  nnmber  ineladed  the  900,000  volumes  belonging  to  the  kings  of 
PorgamoR,  and  prosontod  to  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony.  It  was  to 
prevent  tho  incroaso  of  tho  rorgamos  library  that  I'tolomy  Kpiphanos 
forbade  the  exportation  of  tho  Egyptian  papyrus  on  wliich  the  volumes 
contained  in  it  were  written,  whereupon  "  the  copiers  employed  by 
Eumenos,  king  of  Pergamos,  wrote  their  books  upon  sheepskins,  which 
were  called  Gharta  Pergamena,  or  parchment,  from  the  name  of  the 
city  in  which  they  were  written.  Thus  our  own  two  words,  parehment^ 
from  P&rgatnoSf  and  paper ^  from  papyrus^  remain  as  monaments  of  the 
rivalry  in  bookmaking  oetween  the  two  kings." 

The  collection  in  the  Serapeum  was  also  exposed  to  severe  losses  at  a 
subsequent  period,  during  the  troubles  that  occurred  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  many  of  the  books  are  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  particularly  at 
the  time  when  the  Serapeum  was  attacked  by  the  Christians  :  ana  Orosius  says 
he  was  at  that  time  n  witness  of  its  empty  shelves.  We  may,  however, 
conclude  that  these  losses  were  afterwards  in  sonic  degree  repaired,  and  tho 
number  of  its  volumes  still  further  Increased,  though  later  contributions  were 
probnbiy  not  of  tlic  s.imc  im|x>rtnncc  ns  those  of  an  i*nr1ior  period  ;  and  (sihlmn 
goes  so  far  ns  to  sup|iosc  that,  if  the  library  was  really  dcnstroycd  by  'Anir,  its 
contents  were  confined  to  the  productions  of  an  nge  when  religious  controversy 
constituted  the  principal  occujKition  of  the  Alexandrians.  "  And,"  adds  the 
historian,  "  if  the  ponderous  mass  of  Arian  atid  Monophysite  controversy  were 
indeed  consumed  in  the  public  Imths,  a  philosopher  may  allow,  with  a  smile, 
that  it  was  nltimntely  dcvoiiMl  to  the  lyenefit  of  mankind."  Uiit,  notwith- 
standing the  injuries  susUiined  by  the  S(;m|KMun  during  those  Intnults  which 
ruined  so  many  of  the  monuments  of  Alexandria— which  coiivrrtctl  vwry  public 
building  into  a  citadel,  and  subjected  the  whole  city  to  the  liorroi's  of  intrrnnl 
war— many,  dtmbtkws,  of  thi*  ancient  volumc^s  still  remained  within  its  |>recincts  ; 
and  the  Khnlff  Omar  will  for  ever  licar  the  o<lium  of  having  devoted  to 
destruction  tlint  library  wliose  numerous  volumes  arc  said  to  have  sufliccd  for 
six  months  for  the  use  of  the  4000  baths  of  this  immense  city. 

It  is  related  of  John  the  Grammarian,  the  htst  disciple  of  Ammonius, 
surnamed  Philoponus  from  his  laborious  studies  of  granmiar  and  philosophy, 
that,  having  been  admitted  to  the  friendship  of  'Amr.  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Khalif  Omar,  he  took  advantage  of  his  intimacy  with  the  Arab  general  to 
intercede  for  the  preservation  of  the  library  of  the  captured  city,  whicii  "  alone, 
nnumg  the  spoils  of  Alcxaiulria,  had  not  Ixxmi  ai>pro|)i'lated  by  the  visit  and 
the  seal  of  the  coiu|ucror.  'Amr  was  inclinctl  to  gratify  the  wish  of  the 
grammarian,  but  his  rigid  integrity  refused  to  alienate  the  minutest  object 
without  the  consent  of  the  Khalif ;  and  the  answer  of  Omar,  inspired  by  the 
iniorance  of  a  fanatic,  '  If  these  writings  of  the  Greeks  agree  with  the  I^k  of 
God  they  are  useless,  and  need  not  be  preserved ;  if  they  disagree  they  are 
pernicious,  and  ou^ht  to  be  destroyed,' "  doomed  them  to  destracUon.  Such 
was  the  sentence  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  impetuous  Omar.  The 
Moslems,  however,  to  this  day  deny  its  truth  ;  and  Gibbon  observes  that  "  the 
solitary  report  of  a  stranger  (Abulphnragius)  who  wrote  nt  the  end  of  600 
years,  on  tlie  confines  of  Mi'ilia,  is  overlxilanctvl  by  the  silrnce  of  two  nnnallsUi 
of  a  more  early  dale,  IkAIi  ('hristians,  IkhIi  natives  of  ICgvpt,  and  the  mo^t 
ancient  of  whom,  the  patriarch  ICutychus,  has  amply  described  tho  conquest  of 
Alexandria."    But  the  admission  of  some  Arab  writers,  cited  by  the  learned 
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De  Sacy  in  his  notes  on  Abd  el-Latlf,  seems  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Omar's 
vandalism ;  the  authorities  of  Ma^rlzi  and  Abd  cl-I^tlf  are  of  considerable 
weight,  notwitlisinnding  tlie  silence  even  of  contemporary  Christian  annalists : 
and  whilst  we  regret  the  destruction  of  this  librarv,  we  may  wish  that  the 
capture  of  Alexandria  had  happened  half  or  a  whole  century  later,  when, 
instead  of  destroyers,  the  Arabs  became  preservers  of  ancient  literature. 

The  Caesareiim  {KaisareUm), *or  temple  of  Grasar,  the  site  of  which  was 
olose  to  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Kamleh  Rly.  Stat,  (part  of  it  is  now 
under  the  sou),  was  commonced  by  Gloopatra  iu  honour  probably  of  Mark 
Antony.  It  rocoivod  the  name  of  'Cwsuroum  in  honour  of  tlio  Emperor 
Augustus,  during  whoso  ruign  it  was  fininhud.  It  was  also  callud  tlio 
Sobastuuni,  or  toniplo  of  Augustus,  and  was  dotlicatocl  to  his  worship. 

Phild  of  Alexandria  \i\  60  A.  u.  dcaicriljv^l  the  tcuii>lc  as  lieing  of  un|Kirallclcd 
splendour,  "  racing  a  secure  hiirlx>ur  filled  with  votive  oflerings,  consisting  of 
plcturtfs  lUuX  statues  of  gold  and  silver,  and  surrounded  by  a  vast  enclosure 
containing '  pri6stly  residences,  a  library,  sacred  grove,  propylui,  and  large 
apnrtnients  <)|ien  to  the  nir,  all  richly  ornamented."  'I1ie  Cossareum  Ijccame  a 
Christian  Catliednil  in  the  reign  of  Constantino  (324-337  a. I).),  was  biu-nt  by 
the  troo|>s  of  (  onstantius  II.,  restored  in  365  a.i>.,  and  completely  destroyed  by 
the  Tagans  during  ihe  reigns  of  Valentinian  and  Valens.  Athanasius  ri^built 
it  in  36B  A. II.,  mid  ii  miiliniied  to  Ik;  the  eatliedral  church  of  the  Patriarch 
of  Alexuiidri;i  until  the  Arab  iiivasiun  in  64a  It  was  on  the  sle|is  of  the 
Casareum  that  the  lieautiful  and  lesirned  Pagan  lady  Ilypatia  was  murdered 
by  the  faiiatieid  Christian  (x>piilace  in  41J  A.l>.  (See  kiiigsley's  famous  descii|>- 
tion  of  this  murder  in  his  '  liypatia.')  Within  the  i)i*eciiicts  of  the  C;L'snreuiii 
stood  two  obelisks  known  as  "  Cleopatra's  Needles '  (see  p.  15). 

Near  the  same  spot  was  the  Palace  of  the  Klnffs,  on  the  point  called 
lochias,  on  the  left  of  the  Great  Harbour.  This  is  now  partly  represented  by 
a  shoal  off  the  headland  behind  the  modem  Pharillon,  which  is,  so  to  speak, 
the  stump  of  the  ancient  Ixx:hias.  The  foundations  of  the  palace  were  dis- 
covered in  1874.  and  "showed  that  its  longitudinal  axis  lay  in  a  line  from  the 
eastern  extreme  of  the  house  nearest  the  Stat.'  on  the  sea  side  of  the  B.  de 
Ramleh  towards  the  Jewish  Synagogue."  The  greater  part  of  ihe  /nncr 
Pa/aces,  with  the  Prhuite  Port  and  Antirrhodos,  have  subsided  into  the  sea. 

The  Toihbs  of  the  KlnffS  also  stood  in  this  district,  in  an  enclosed  space 
called  the  "S6ma."  Here  the  Ptolemies  were  buried,  as  well  as  the  founder 
of  the  city,  whose  body,  having  lxx;n  brought  to  l*'gypt  and  kept  at  Memphis 
while  the  tomb  was  pre|jaring,  was  taken  thence  to  Alexandria  and  deiwsited 
in  the  royal  ccmeteiy.  Alexander's  Tomb  probably  occupies  the  site  over 
which  now  stands  the  Mosque  of  Sidi  Lokman  el-Flftkim,  or  Nebi  Daniel,  at 
Kdip  ed-Dikk  (see  p.  90).  As  it  is  the  Viceregal  family  burying-ground  it  is 
impossible  that  ex<avations  should  be  carried  on  there  and  the  sup|x>siiion 
proved.  The  Panlum,  or  temple  of  Pan.  dcscrilx.*d  by  Strabo  as  an  artificial 
height.  In  the  sha[K>  of  a  top,  resembling  a  stone  mound,  with  a  spiral  ascent, 
and  coiiiiiiaixliiig  a  vitnv  01  the  whole  city,  is  proUibly  now  reprcsenUMl  by 
Kort  K<^lll  fd-l>ikk.  TuiiiutLs  driven  Into  the  hill  by  Mr.  flogarlli  in  1895 
revealed  only  massive  brick  constructions. 

'i1ic  Nekropolls  on  the  W.  was  the  only  contiguous  suburb  of  the  city.  It 
extended  from  the  sen  to  Lake  Mareotis.  It  is  now  known  as  Gabli^ri  (p.  33). 
3I  km.  from  Pom|)ey's  Pilkir,  but  proUibly  origiiully  extended  to  Meks. 

llie  Gymnasium  stood  near  tlie  street  which  extended  from  the  western  or 
Nekropolis  Gate  to  that  on  the  Canopic  or  eastern  side,  which  were  distant 
from  each  other  40  stadia,  the  street  being  100  ft.  broad.  It  had  porticoes  of 
granite  columns  covering  an  immense  space.     Its  actual  site  remains  unknown. 

Outside  the  modern  walls,  and  at  the  extreme  N.  K.  corner  of  the  old  city, 
was  Uic  Jew's  Quaptor,  or  Regio  Judaorum,  separated  from  the  tirucheion  by 
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its  own  wall :  and  thouch  not  80  extensive  as  some  would  leail  us  to  suppose, 
it  was  inhnlJitcd  l>v  a  Targe  population,  governed  by  its  own  ICthnarcn,  and 
enjoying  mat  privileges  granted  at  various  times  by  the  Cesars.  Its  site  was 
between  the  panoes  and  the  modem  tomb  of  Sh^h  Shaktbek,  and  near  this  is 
the  Jewish  cemetery  at  the  present  day. 

Where  the  Rosetta  Gate  stood  Until  1886  is  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
large  walled  SarftMB  Circuit,  which  lies  to  the  N.  W.  and  S.R  of  the  modern 
town.  Rctw^n  1B30  and  the  present  day  large  portions  of  It  have  becft 
removtHl  towanis  the  W.  and  N.  W.  to  make  ror>iii  for  tlie  (Smnd  S(|uarc,  the 
collon  Imrns  nt  Minct  cMkiKsnl,  /^c,  and  the  vam  dilchrs  have  lMx*n  filled  in 
and  iMiilt  nvirr.  'Ihe  siln  of  i\w.  old  c'afionle  (late  lay  vory  much  fnrlluT  to  tii<; 
E.  than  the  hiodcrn  entrance  on  that  side.  Indted,  the  circuit  has  Iwen  so 
much  diminished  thnt, the  latter . stands  on  what  Whs  once  part  of  the  street 
leading  to  the  Caiiopic  Gate,  whose  site  was  about  half  a  mile  farther  to  the 
eastward.  The  wall  of  the  ancient  city.  on.  that  side,  passed. under  ^Hc  lofty 
mounds  occupied  by  the  French  lines  before  the  battle  of  Alexandria  ;  and  the 
remains  of  masonry,  and  the  termihAtion  of  the  moukids.  of  the,  town  in  thj|t 
part,,  sufficiently  show  its  position.  /,  ",    .! 

Hie  four  princ^ixil  GfttaS  of  Aldxaitdrin  Were. the  Canopi^:  0)1,  |lf<^.K..,iHc 
Nekropolls  Gate  on  the  ,W.,  and  tliose  of  the  Sun  and  Mooh  <i^'ilic  two  t^ak  of 
th^  street  tfiat  ran  fioiA  the'  sea  to  the  -lake.  Looking  up  this  street;  the  ships 
in  the  Great  Harbour  il^ere  teen  beyond  the  Gate  of  the  Moori  On  onesioe, 
and  those  in  th«  Mnreotlc  port  bn the  other.  The  intersection  of  thiS'S^reet 
with  one  running  at  right  angles  to  it  from  E.  to  W.  has  bcien  located.  ^ 

'Hie  Island  of  A niirr^odds,  the  Poseideion,  the  Timtmiion,  the  Emporium, 
the  poi^s  of  Eimosios  and  KihSfoit'wnA  the  Nekropolis,  have  fatcch- described-  in 
Stmbo's  account  given  at  pp.  6,  7.  Antirrhodds,  the  Timonelofr.  and  pliar 
leading  to  it,  have  completely,  disappeared  under  the  sea,  and  so  in  all  prql»- 
bility  have  the  Poseideion  and  Emporium  also.    .  '      -  , 

•  •  •  -  •  , 

5.  Present  Remaina  of  Anolent  Alexondtia. 

.[K^ccnvations  have  been  and  are  still  tieing  carried  on  in  Alexandria,  but 
t)ie  results  have  not  l)ccn  of  ftrtviK  importance.  'Hie  fact  Is  that  PtolcniaTc 
Alexandria  lias  disap|)mrrd,  ciiTicr  Ix^ncath  the  sra  or  to  itmki;  wn^  for  Rnnmp 
IjuildingA.  What  has  \ivi:i\  found  of  the  Konian  city  tanltot  lie  sAid  to  Im^  of 
great  interest,  and  seems  hardly  worth  the  trouble  and  exfi^nse  of  excavation, 
whfeh,  owing  to  thfe  houses  of  the  modem  city  and  the  infilrmtion  of  water,  is 
carried  on  onlv  with  great  diffiadty.'  The  chief  explorers  of  ancient  Alexdndrta 
are  the  late  Dr.  Botti,  keeper  of  the  Museum,  and  Mr. -D.  O;*  Hogarth;  who 
worked  here  in  1895.] 

Of  tho  mngniflcnnt  ciiy  doncriliod  by  StmlK)  II  nia;y  l)0  dftld  tlmt 
hardly  a  vdsiigo  roinaiiiH.  Two  Biriking  rolioa  hxisi^d  until  1877^-HO 
close  to  tlio  llamloli  Uly.  Stat.,  ^17..  tho  oliolitkn,  commonly  cAllod 
Cleopatra's  Needles,  of  which  ono  had  fallen,  and  tlio  other  romainod 
eroot.  But  the  former  has  boon  removed  to  'Ulngland,  and  the  other 
has  gone  to  Amorioa. 

They  stood  origlnallv  at  HeliopoHs,  but  w^  Ijrbught  to  Alexandria  in  the 
18th  year  of  Augustus,  i.e.  13  B.C,  and  set  up  in  front  of  the  ttfmple  of  Cftisar, 
or  the  Ceesareum  (see  p.  14),  bv  BartMrus  the  prefect,  and  Pontius  his  Archi- 
tect One  account  indeed  assigns  the  erecdon  of  this  temple  to  Qeopatni. 
to  commemorate  the  birth  of  her  son  by  Julius  Cassnr ;  and  if  this  story 
were  true,  it  would  explain  the  origin  of  tfie  traditional  name.  Both  olx^lisks 
are  of  red  granite  of  Sy<^n(^,  the  one  (that  in  England)  68  ft.  6  in.  high,  the 
other  67  ft.  :  the  diameter  of  each  at  the  base  is  7  ft.  7  in.  They  were 
orig^'naliy  mounted  on  bronze  feet  in  the  form  of  cral>s.    Among  the  hiero- 
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glyphs  Qirved  on  them  are  the  names  of  'Iliothmtis  III..  Ramses  II..  and 
Seti  II.,  his  successor.  I'he  fallen  obelisk  was  given  by  Mohammed  AH  to 
the  ICnglish,  who  were  desirous  of  removing  it  as  a  record  of  their  successes  in 
Egypt,  and  of  the  glorious  termination  of  the  caniiuiign  of  1801.  Tiie  Pasha 
even  oflered  to  transport  it  free  of  expense  to  the  shore,  and  put  it  on  board 
any  vessel  or  raft ;  but  the  project  was  abandoned,  its  mutilated  state,  and  the 
obliteration  of  many  of  the  hieroglyphs  bv  exposure  to  the  sea>air,  seeming  to 
render  it  unworthy  the  expense  01  removal.     Accordingly  it  lay  on  the  ground. 

Senerally  completely  covered  with  tUhris,  till  1877,  when  two  private  individuals, 
ir  Erasmus  Wilson  and  Mr.  John  Dixon,  undertook  to  bring  it  over,  the  latter 
undertaking  to  provide  the  mechanical  means,  and  the  former  offering  to 
give  ;f  10,000  towards  the  expense.  It  was  encased  in  an  iron  cylinder  where 
It  lay,  and  then  rolled  into  the  sea.  After  being  fitted  with  a  rudder,  deck- 
house, cabin,  &&,  in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  it  started  on  its  voyage  in  the 
winter  of  1877,  in  tow  of  a  steamer.  Owing  to  rough  weather  the  "  Cleointra  " 
was  abandoned  by  its  tug  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  It  was  found,  however,  after 
some  days,  and  taken  into  Ferrol,  whence  it  was  safelv  towed  to  I^ndon  in 
January,  1878,  and  in  Octotier  of  the  same  year  the  obdisk  was  put  up  on  the 
Thames  Embankment  The  Americans  afterwards  succeeded  (in  1880)  in 
removing  the  companion  olwlisk  and  erected  it  in  the  Central  Park  at  New  York. 

Ponipey's  Pillar  (udiiiiiMloii  P.T.}))  in  the  moat  Htriking  nioiiunioiiUl 
rolio.  U  limy  Im)  rouoliud  l»y  Uio  olooirio  tramway.  U  Hiaiidtt  iioar  llio 
Mobainmodaii  burial-plaoo,  011  an  oiiiiiioiicu  whioh  wan  proliahly  Uio 
hlghoiit  ground  of  tho  auoioiit  oily.  li  coiiHiBtB  of  a  oapilal,  ahafi,  baao, 
and  iMxiMtal,  which  liuit  ropotsoa  011  Bubiiiruolions  of  Biiiallor  blockn, 
onoo  bolonffiug  to  oldor  monumontii.  On  ono  is  tho  name  of  tho  first 
PBammetiohofl,  on  another  that  of  ^ti  I.  Its  sufaatruoture  was 
evidently  once  under  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  formed  part  of  a 
paved  area,  the  stones  of  whioh  have  been  removed  (probably  to  serve 
as  materials  for  more  recent  buildings),  leaving  only  toose  bonoath  the 
column  itself,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  monument.  The  total  height  of 
the  column  is  OB  ft.  U  in.,  the  shaft  is  78  ft.,  the  circumference  29  ft. 
8  in.,  and  the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital  10  ft.  6  in.  The  shaft 
of  beautiful  red  granite,  highly  polished,  is  elegant  and  of  good  style, 
but  the  capital  and  pedestal  are  of  inferior  workmanship  and  unfinished, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  while  the  column  itself  was  of  an  early  period, 
the  capital  was  added  at  the  time  when  the  pillar  as  it  stands  was 
erected  as  a  monument  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian.  The 
Qreek  inscription  which  it  bears  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  serve 
this  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  explains  how  it  came  to  be  called 
Pompey's  Pillar;  for  if  the  last  word  but  two  be  read  aright,  the 
column  appears  to  have  been  erected  under  the  oare  of  Pompeius, 
prefect  in  802.    Tho  inscription  runs  thus : — 

TON  TIMinTATON    AYT()KI'AT(>PA 
TON     iiOAlOYXON    AAKBANdl'KIAO 
AIOKAIITIANON    TON     ANIKIITON 
110(MII11I]0C    KIIAI'XOC    AU'YiriXlY 

It  is  probable  that  this  column  silently  records  the  capture  of  Alexandria 
by  the  arms  of  Diocletian  in  a.  d.  296,  when  the  reljellion  of  Achilleus,  who 
had  usurped  for  5  years  the  imperial  title  and  dignities,  had  obliged  him  to  lav 
siege  to  the  revolted  city,  and  the  use  of  the  epithet  iivUifTov,  '*  invinci^U,  ' 
applied  to  the  emperor,  is  in  favour  of  this  opinion.  This  memorable  siege 
lasted  eight  months,  when  "  many  thousands  of  the  citizens  perished  in  the 
pi'oinisciUHis  slaughter,  and  there  were  few  obnoxious  |>ursons  in  l'*gypt  who 
esca|)od  a  sentence  either  of  death  or  at  least  of  exile." 
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On  the  summit  is  a  circular  depression  of  considerable  site,  intended  to 
admit  tlic  Ixisc  of  a  stntuc,  as  is  usual  on  monumental  columns  ;  and  at  each 
of  the  four  sidles  Is  a  cramp,  by  which  it  was  scamKi ;  nnd,  Indeed,  In  an  old 
picture  or  plan  of  Alexandria,  where  some  of  the  ancient  monuments  are 
represented,  is  the  figure  of  a  man  standing  on  the  column.  It  is  recorded 
that  during  the  French  occupation  (1798- 1801)  the  Cap  of  Liberty  was  exhibited 
at  the  top  of  the  column,  and  the  cramps  may  have  been  to  support  the  stalt 
An  Arab  tradition  pretends  that  it  was  one  of  four  colunms  that  once  supported 
a  dome  or  other  buildinf;.  hut  little  faith  is  to  Ix:  placed  in  the  tales  of  the 
modern  InhabitnnUt.  Mn^rixi  nnd  AIkI  cl-|j\tlf  stntc  that  it  stood  In  a  stoa 
surrounded  by  400  columns,  where  the  library  was  that  Omar  ordered  to  be 
burnt,  which  (if  true)  would  prove  that  It  liclonged  to  the  Scrapeum. 

In  the  hollow  space  to  the  S.W.  0!  this  oolumu  is  the  site  of  an 
anoient  Circua,  or  a  stadium,  from  which  the  small  fort,  thrown  up  by 
the  French  on  the  adjoining  height,  received  the  name  of  the  "  Circus 
Bedoubt/*    The  outline  of  its  generkl  form  may  still  be  traced. 

ExcaTatlons  have,  in  spite  of  manv  difficulties,  been  perseveringly 
carried  on  in  the  hill  upon  which  stands  Pompey's  Pillar.  Among  tne 
first  objects  found  by  Dr.  Botti  were  the  torso  of  a  fine  Serapis  in 
black  granite,  and  part  of  a  small  black  granite  pyramid,  with  inscrip* 
tion  to  Serapis  and  the  other  gods  of  the  same  temple  on  behalf  of 
the  health  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  In  1907  some  fine  sphinxes  were 
unearthed  here.  W.  of  the  column  is  a  suhterranean  passage,  which 
once  was  lined  with  blocks  of  Meks  limestone,  a  few  of  which  are  vet 
in  ntu.  In  the  walls  are  niches  of  various  sizes,  the  object  of  which 
is  imknown.  Faintly  inscribed  with  a  stylus  on  the  outside  wall  can 
be  traced  various  Greek  graffiti.  Immediately  S.B.  another  and  longer 
subterranean  passage  has  been  discovered,  which  runs  immediately 
beneath  the  column.    This  also  contains  niches  throughout  its  length. 

Knfinus,  who  assisted  in  the  Imrimrous  destmctlon  of  Alexandria  by  the 
(•nriy  CJIiristians,  says  that  all  the  lower  |mrt  of  the  .SemtHnnn  was  vaulted, 
which  lower  part  was  divided  up  into  vast  corridors  and  square  chamtjers 
separated  from  each  other,  in  which  many  and  secret  functions  were  carried 
on.  It  is  evident  that  the  excavators  nre  on  the  tmck  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Serapuuni,  tlie  site  of  which  has  long  been  thought  to  be  close  to 
Pompey's  Pillar. 

The  Catacombs,  or  rock-tombs,  may  be  visited  at  the  same  time 
as  Pompey's  Pillar,  from  which  they  lie  a  short  distance  S.W^,  on 
the  hill  of  K6m  esh-Shukafa.  The  most  important  tomb  is  a  huge 
hypoga)um  tunnellod  in  the  rock,  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  tombs  m 
Kgypt,  and  a  fine  BtKwimon  of  tlio  hybrid  Alexandrine  art  of  the  2nd 
cent.  A.D.  It  was  dlRcovered  Oct.  IIXX),  and  excavated  by  Dr.  Botti, 
the  late  director  of  the  Museum  of  Alexandria.  It  is  lit  by  electricity. 
ISntrance  P.T.5. 

One  descends  by  a  circular  staircase  to  a  large  rotunda  with  a 
circular  gallery,  out  of  which  open  large  chambers,  one  of  which  con- 
tcdns  three  couches  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  on  which  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  reclined  to  partake  of  the  general  repasts  in  honour  of  the  dead. 
Hence  one  descends  oy  a  bifurcating  stairway  to  the  vestibules  of  the 
great  sarcophagus  chamber.  The  fa^*.ade  of  the  vestibule  is  supported  by 
two  columns  of  Egyptian  stylo  with  foliated  capitals ;  above  the  archi- 
trave is  ornainentea  by  the  winged  sun,  fianked  by  hawks.  Beyond  the 
oolumns,  in  niches  1.  and  r.,  are  two  statues  of  a  man  and  woman,  in 
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Egyptian  stylo.  At  the  further  end  is  a  door  surmountod  by  the  winged 
gun  and  a  f  rioKo  of  urasi ;  1.  and  r.  are  crowned  sorponts^  emblematic  of 
the  deity  6Viai  (Destiny,  ^AyaBo^ol/AUp);  each  carries  the  caducous  of 
Hermes  and  the  thyrsus  of  Dionysos ;  above  each  is  a  circular  buckler 
with  the  gorponeion  in  the  centre.  The  sarcophagus  chamber  con- 
tains three  niches,  each  holding  a  sarcophagus  ornamented  in  Greek 
lashipn  with  garlands,  masks,  buorania,  Ac.  The  walls  of  the  niches 
are  sculptured  with  Egyptian  funerary  scenes;  that  of  the  central 
niche  is  the  well-known  scene  of  the  mummy  lying  on  the  bier, 
attended  by  Anubis  and  other  deities,  and  in  another  the  king  is  repre- 
sented saorificing  to  the  Apis  bull,  Ac.  Outside  the  sarcophagus 
phftu^ber  is  a  larae  gallery,  ou  to  wh|ch  open  two  ranges  of  niches  for 
the  reception  of  the  mummies,  01  in  all.  Other  small  funeral  chambers 
open  out  of  this.  Between  the  bifurcation  of  the  staircase  another 
stair  descends  to  yet  a  third  depth  of  the  tomb;  this  is,  however, 
filled  with  water,  and  cannot  be  penetrated. 

TbU  comb  \b  very  romarkable,  aiid  tliould  on  iio  •cooant  be  mined.  It  Mid 
PomiNiy'i  Pillar  sru  In  fact  tlie  two  cUlef  slghU  of  Alexandria. 

The  otiior  cutacoinlM  arc  of  littlu  intorost.  Over  the  entrance  to 
one,  dJHoovDriKl  liv  tlio  Into  Dr.  HoUi  in  IHIK),  U  a  crotw,  Hliowiiig  tliat 
it  had  Imuii  uhoiI  by  a  (JliriHtiuii. 

The  Cisteni^  oonstructud  buiioiUh  tlio  Iioiihos  for  Htoriiig  tlio  supply 
of  wator  with  wliluli  tlio  citv  yftm  (uriiiHiMMl  by  tho  Oiuic»pio  ('lUiiU  aro 
nut  iiiii  biiuit  roiiiarkalilo  of  llio  r^ualiis  of  aiioiitiit  AloKaiidila.  'I'luuui 
cia^riis  wore  uftou  of  considerable  size,  having  their  roufs  supi>orlod 
by  rows  of  columns,  vaulted  in  brick  or  atone.  Reservoirs  of  the  same 
kind  are  also  found  in  the  convents  that  stand  on  tho  site  of  the  old 
town,  and  several  wells  connected  with  them  may  be  seon  outside  the 
walls  in  going  towards  the  Ma^mAdtya  Canal.  They  show  the  direction 
taken  by  the  channels  that  conveyed  the  water  to  the  cisterns  in  the 
towu.  One  set  of  them  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  exit  of  the 
MahmAdtya  Canal,  another  is  below  the  hill  of  Pompoy's  Pillar,  and 
another  a  little  loss  than  half-way  from  this  to  tho  former  line.  It  was 
by  means  of  these  cisterns  that  Ganymedes,  during  tho  war  between 
Julius  Ceesar  and  the  Alexandrians,  contrived  to  distress  the  Romans, 
having  turned  the  sea- water  into  all  those  within  tho  quarter  thoy 
occupied,  an  evil  which  Ciesar  found  great  difficulty  in  remedying 
by  the  imperfect  substitute  of  wells. 

6.  Modern  Alexandria. 

Climate, — ^The  temperature  of  Alexandria  keeps  tolerably  cool  even 
jn  suuiiuur,  the  tliornipmuter  seldom  ranging  uIk)vu  BCi*^  Fuhr.,  owing 
to  tliu  N.W.  wiiulH  from  tliu  wmi,  liiit  at  tlio  Haiiio  time  tliuru  is  a 
iiioittturo  and  duiiinnujMi  in  tliu  air  prod iiticd  by  tliu  hhuio  (:aU}io,OHiNx:lully 
at  night,  which  is  very  trying  to  many  cuiiHtituliouB;  uiid  many 
•persons  prefer  tho  hotter  but  drier  climate  qf  Cairo.  In  tho  early 
months  of  the  year  a  great  deal  of  rain  generally  falls  all  along  the 
Egyptian  coast. 

Commerce  and  Industry. — ^The  importance  of  the  conmieree  of 
Alexandria  in  ancient  times  has  boon  already  snoken  of.  At  the 
present  day  its  carrying  trade  is  very  eonsiderablo.  Tho  prinoi|>al 
artioles  of  export  are-— cotton  (principally  to  England),  cotton  seed 
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(ditto),  hoaiin  (dtito),  oofn,  Kixff^r  (Riigland  mid  Fmnco),  guniH  (prin- 
oiimlly  ko  England),  oofloo  .(ditto  £'Faiico)v  ivory,  wool,  liniiood,  and 
mothor-of-i)oarl. 

Among  the  principal  articles  of  impori?  arc— manufactured  goods 
and  machinery  (principally  from  England,  Belgium  and  Germany), 
wood  (principally  from  Turkey,  Austria,  and  Italy),  coal  (principally 
from  England),  oils  (from  England,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  France),  wines 
and  liqueurs  (from  Greece,  Italy,  and  France),  raw  silk,  salt  provisions 
and  vegetables,  fruits,  and  several  kinds  of  marltle  and  stone  (from  Italy). 

Tim  principal  native  industries  of  Alexandria  are  oml)roidery  in 
gold  and  silk,  weaving  of  cotton  stuffs  for  native  use,  manufacture 
of  pij^stems,  tobacco,  arms,  Ac,  native  saddlery,  dyeing,  Ac.  The 
principal  European  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  Italian  paste, 
starch,  soap,  gas,  candles,  oil,  Ac. 

Streets,  Public  Places,  and  Buildings. —Street  nomenclature  at 
Alexandria  is  of  a  very  motley  ohairacter;  Arabic,  French,  English, 
Italian,  and  other  Uames  having  been  given  apparently  according  to 
the  caprice  of  individuals.  Lately,  the  municipality  has  given  names 
to  the  principal  places  and  streets,  and  in  some  instances  thesti  names 
have  been  written  up,  but  it  is  very  common  to  find  people  still  calling 
them  by  the  old  name,  e,g,  the  large  square  which  used  to  be  called 
the  Place  dtn  ConsuU  is  now  properly  named  the  Plac^  Mohnmined  Alif 
but  English  people  generally  call  itr  the  Orand  Square,  It  has  been 
thought  better  to  give  the  names  of  the  streets  here,  and  in  the  map,  in 
French,  as,  wherever  they  are  written  up,  it  is  usually  in  that  language. 
It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the  French  terms  have  not  been 
replaced  by  their  Arabic  bqtiivalents  written  in  Bomah  characters,  as 
has  been  done  at  Cairo ;  or,  in  view  of  the  Greek  history  of  Alexandria 
and  tlie  predoniinannl>  of  Greeks  in  its  iiiodom  Iijurni)Cftn  population, 
by  the  Greek  6Zht  and  irXat/a. 

The  central  point  of  Alexandria  is  ttio  (frtmd  Sqvttrr.  or  Vlare 
Motuimnuid'AH.  At  the  N.E.  corner  is  the  Phujlinh  (Church,  Next  to  it 
is  St,  Matk'n  UuHding^  which  houses  the  seliools  of  tlio  ICnglish  coni- 
inunity ;  at  the  iiide  is  a  buHt  of  General  Karle,  kill6d  at  Kirbeknn  in 
the  Sudan  in  1R86. '  The  CtmH  bf  tlus  hU/^uUioiial  THbiiiUtUt  is  a  lardo 
building  on  the  W.  side.  The  Exchange  or  Dbtlrie  stands  on  the  E. 
side. '  The  'square  suffered  very  much  in  1882,  and  was  almost  com- 
pletely destroyed,  but  is  now  almost  entirely  rebuilt  with  "  okelles"  or 
blocks  of  fine  edifices.  From  it  radiate  the  lines  of  the  Electric  Tram- 
way system  of  Alexandria,  in  the  direetions  of  (1^  thd  Eastern  Telegi-aph 
CoJs  Office,  the  RanUeh  Railway  Station^  and  tne  Bosetta  Oate ;  (2)  the 
Cdiro  SaUway  Stdtiai^'Fort  K6m  ed-Dikk,  and  the  suburb  of  Moharrem 
Bey;jS)  Pompey's  PiUar  and  Kam  esh-Shukdfa;  (i)  the  Rue  Ibrdhtm, 
the  Cotton  Mdrket  (Mfnet  el-Bassal — worth  viditiug),  Oabbdri,  and 
Meks.  Fares :  1st  cl.,  10  mill. ;  2nd  cl.,  5  mill. ;  to  Meks,  double  faro. 
The  other  principal  opeii  space  is  the  Square  Ibrdhtm^  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  Place  Ste.  KdtTiarine,  from  the  Boman  Catholic  Church 
which  occupies  the  S.E.  side  of  it'.  On  the  same  side  is  Abbat's  Hotel. 
The  Vidoria  CoUege^  opened  in  1W2,  is  an  unsectarian  high-grade  school. 

Among  the  principal  streets  of  Alexandria  are  the  Rue  Sh4rif  Pasha, 
a  handsome  and  well-built  street  leading  from  the  Place  Mohammed 
Ali  to  the  Cairo  Railway  Station.  In  it  are  the  houses  of  many  of  the 
principal  merchants ;  and  in  the  afternoon  it  presents  a  gay  and 
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animated  api)oarance»  there  being  a  constant  stream  of  carriages  to  and 
from  the  drive  to  San  Stofano,  now  a  fine  macadamisod  roi\d.  Parallel 
witli  tliis  Hlruot  aiu  the  Jiim  Afohamvicd  Tvwfik  niid  the  Hue  tie  la 
Mosquie  (VAltaHtw^  both  loading  to  the  liotikvard  l8fna(L  The  Hue 
do  la  Moequ^e  d'Attarine  continues  from  the  other  side  of  the  Square 
Ibr&him  to  the  Hue  Anastasi.  All  those  squares  and  streets  are  purely 
European  in  oharaoter,  and  resemble  those  of  a  modem  Italian  city. 
Though  the  Greeks  &r  outnumber  the  Italian  inhabitants,  the  Euro- 
pean architecture  of  the  cit^  is  Italian,  not  Greek ;  the  low  buildings 
characteristic  of  Athens,  for  mstance,  are  absent.  From  the  S.  side  of 
the  Place  Mohammed  Ali  the  Rue  des  ScBurs,  or,  as  it  is  more  properly 
called  in  Arabic,  Sikkeh  BetuUt  extends  to  the  bridge  over  the  canal ; 
and  the  Hue  Anastasi  leads  to  the  open  space  iu  which  is  Fort  OalTaroUi. 
Both  these  streets  pass  through  some  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town. 
The  Bue  lids  et-Tin  is  a  long,  winding  street,  'leading  from  the  W. 
end  of  the  Place  Mohammed  Ali  to  the  Palace  of  R&s  et-Tin ;  from  it 
branch  off  the  streets  leading  to  the  harbour.  From  the  N.  side  of  the 
Place  Mohammed  Ali  a  number  of  short  streets  lead  down  to  the  sea. 
^fost  of  the  BritiBli  buHiuesH  houses  are  iu  this  (lart ;  and  one  of  the 
Htreots  was  called  (Jracuchurch  Street,  but  has  now  received  olllciallv 
the  name  of  the  Uiie  de  V^fUjlisc  Anglaise,  from  the  EiigliBh  church 
wlicMC  west  end  facos  it.  OroBHing  these  streets  is  the  IhuUtvard  de 
itavUi'ht  formerly  called  the  Ittie  de  VOlHilvujnef  following  tlio  IkiihI  of 
tlio  Mnvat  lluibour  up  to  the  lUiiiluh  Uailway  Station,  near  which  ih 
the  Britisii  Consulate.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  olliue  is  in  the  continua- 
tion of  this  street,  called  Rve  du  T4liffraphe.  The  broad  road  leading 
to  the  Rosetta  Gate  is  called  the  Bue  de  la  Porte  de  Bosette.  Here  are 
the  Headquarters  of  the  small  British  garrison,  whose  barracks  are  in 
Fort  K6m  ed-Dikkf  close  by  ;  the  Union  Jack  and  red-coated  sentry  are 
easily  distinguishable.  At  the  town  cud  of  it  are  some  handsome  houses 
and  the  Zinnia  Theatre ;  further,  on  the  left,  are  the  Mtifiicipality  and 
Museum  (in  the  Hue  du  Musi!e).  Between  the  Museum  and  the  sea,  in 
a  garden,  stands  an  ancient  Column  re-ereoted  in  commemoration  of 
the  retaking  of  Omdurmau  and  Khartum.  On  a  mound  near  this  is  a 
smaller  column  in  memory  of  Queen  Victoria.  On  the  shore  to  the  E. 
is  Fort  Silsilat  the  ancient  Lochias, 

On  the  sea-shore  between  the  two  harbours  lie  the  Palace  of  RAs 
et-Tfn  (the  necessary  order  for  viewing  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Governor  of  Alexandria  at  the  Gouvemorat)  and  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pharos.  The  way  lies  from  the  Place  Mohammed  Ali  along  the  Rue 
RAs  et-Ttn,  and  through  a  native  quarter  near  the  East  Harbour ;  it 
then  traverses  a  sort  of  quay  along  a  low  fortification  that  linos  the 
woHtern  side  of  that  harliour.  At  the  end  of  this  quay  is  the  Pharos, 
already  described.  Returning,  and  leaving  on  the  rt.  an  advanced 
fort,  called  Fort  Ada,  the  axis  of  the  old  Isle  of  Pharos  is  traversed  to 
the  opposite  peninsula.  The  Palace  of  RAs  et-Tln  occupies  the  western 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name.  It  was  built  by  Mohammed 
Ali.  There  is  nothing  very  remarkable  except  the  view  from  the 
balcony,  which  is  extensive  and  interesting.  There  is  a  handsome 
staircase  of  Carrara  marble,  and  a  large  audience-hall.  The  harivi, 
which  cannot  Ik)  viHitod,  is  a  separate  building  facing  the  sea.  The 
anuiont  JUnut  i'luiufslon,  now  lUts  i'/-7'ln,  on  which  stands  the  mo<1eru 
lighthouse,  Is  j^  m.  farther.    The  forts  should  bo  visited. 
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To  ilio  rt.,  nflor  loAvitig  Uio  pivlnoo  on  ilio  n^ltirti  liotnoi  In  llio 
Arsenal,  near  tlio  now  lightliouno,  chiofly  iniorofiihig  kh  a  rooord  of 
Mohammed  Ali's  ainblUou,  and  of  tho  noat  ofTorts  ho  mado  to  oitablUh 
his  power  in  Egynt  and  defy  the  authority  of  the  Porte.  It  ig  now 
oloeod,  as  Egypt  nas  no  longer  a  fleet.  Part  of  It  is  used  hj  the 
Khedivial  Poetal  Steamers  and  part  as  a  timber  dook  and  depot  for 
the  port  of  Alexandria.  The  drWer  may  be  told  to  rotum  either  by 
the  Kue  RAs  et-TIn,  which  is  here  bordered  by  some  rathor  good  houses 
in  tho  Arab  stylo,  or  by  the  quays  and  streets  loading  from  tho  Arsenal. 

Mosques,  Churches,  CooTents. — ^Thero  are  no  Moftques  at  Aloxandria 
whioh  in  themseWes  contain  anything  worth  seeincr,  but  the  site  of 
the  anoient  Mosqtte  of  1(301  Columtu  is  still  olearly  indioated  by  portions 
of  the  exterior  walls  of  the  original  quadrangular  building,  whioh, 
after  being  used  by  Buonaparte  as  a  cavalry  stable,  and  by  the  British 
in  1801-2-8  as  an  artillery  park,  was  converted  into  a  Military  Hospital 
by  Mohammed  Ali.  In  1885  it  was  purchased  from  the  Egyptian 
Government,  and,  a  road  having  been  made  through  the  centre  of 
tho  quadranfllo,  tho  soa-sido  portion  was  utilised  for  the  oroctioii  of  a 
ohuroh  and  the  remainder  for  schools,  both  belonging  to  the  Franciscans. 

The  site  of  a  more  scrap  of  the  great  quadrangular  Mosque  of  St. 
Athamuiu*  is  now  indioatod  by  a  small  mosquo  at  the  junction  ot  tho 
Buo  Attarine  with  the  Ruo  llosetta. 

Near  the  new  barracks,  N.E.  of  the  town,  is  a  small  mosqite  into 
which  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  was  carried  when  ho  roocivod  his  doatlt- 
wound.  Quito  close  to  the  mosque  some  remains  of  the  ancient  Roman 
road  to  the  Geesareum  may  be  seen. 

Tlio  Mosque  of  Nebbi  Daniel,  which  contains  tho  tomb  of  Batd 
Pasha  and  many  of  tho  Khodivo*H  family,  is  only  intorostine  as  Itoing 
tho  roputod  site  of  tho  tomb  of  Alexander  tho  (Uoat.  It  is  Hituatod  on 
the  W.  side  of  Kdm  od-Dikk.    ISo  Ulirlstian  is  admitto<l  to  tlio  tomi). 

Tho  Coplie  Convent  is  dcdicatod  to  St.  Mark,  whoso  lN>dy  tlio  Copts 
protend  to  possess,  though  it  is  woll  known  tliat  It  was  carriod  off 
olandestinely  by  the  Venetians,  'as  stated  by  Leo  Africanus,  as  well  as 
by  Dam  and  other  historians.  The  old  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice  also  record  this  faet,  and  the  inscription  over  the  scene  there 
represented  does  not  hesitate  to  admit  that. the  body  was  "  stolen  "  by 
the  two  Venetian  captains  "Rusticus  and  Tribunus"  (called  in  the 
Venetian  histories  Rustico  of  Torcollo  and  Buono  of  Malamooco), 
assisted  by  the  monk  Staugius  and  the  priest  Thoodoros,  who  had 
charge  of  the  sanctuary  of  St.  Mark  in  Alexandria.  This  happened 
during  the  dogeship  of  Oiustiniano  Partecipaao,  about  a.d.  828 ;  and 
the  mosaic  was  put  up  in  the  new  ohuroh  at  Venice.  (See  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson's  account  of  this  mosaic,  '  Jour.  Aroheeol.  Assoo.,'  vol.  vii., 
p.  368.) 

The  L€Uin  Church  is  another  modem  building,  with  no  proton- 
■ions  to  arohitectural  beauty ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other 
ecclesiastical  edifices  belonging  to  the  different  religious  persuasions. 

In  the  churchyard  of  the  Armenian  Churchf  which  is  close  to  tho 
Church  of  the  Liwarists  on  the  way  to  Pompey's  Pillar,  are  the  totpiba 
of  the  BoghoM  family. 
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The  Church  of  St  Saba,  which  adjoinB  tho  Oreek  Hoflpital,  is  tho 
ancient  Greek  Ohurch  of  Alexandria,  dating,  it  is  said,  from  the  8th  or 
9th  cent.,  but  nothing  certain  is  known  a^ut  its  origin.  It  contains 
memorial  tablets  to  several  British  ofiioors  who  foil  or  died  in  1801  at 
Alexandria. 

The  Museum  is  in  a  new  building,  opened  in  1B95,  which  adjoins 
the  Municipal  Palace,  containing  the  new  Public  Library  of  7000  to 
8000  volumes.  It  is  open  daily  from  9-12  and  8-6.80,  except  on 
Fridays  and  Saturdays,  when  it  is  open  from  9-12  only.  (Entrance 
P.T.2,  except  Fridav,  when  it  is  free.  Closed  on  Tuesdays.)  The 
Museum  was  erected  for  the  preservation  of  antiquities  belonging  to 
tho  Qreok,  lloumu,  aud  early  Coptic  pcriodH,  but  also  contains  a  few 
Ifigyptittu  objucttf.  It  bus  lalply  boon  ciiriolicd  by  valuable  donations 
of  jewels,  gold  ornaments,  Sec.,  from  tho  collection  of  the  late  Sir  John 
Antoniodes,  and  of  coins  from  Mr.  Glymenopoulo. 

I*sissing  throuj^h '  the  vestibule,  which  contains  a  (ine  torso  of  Hercules 
found  in  Alcxan'dna,  wb  enter  rt. : 

kooni  T,  which  contains' iKipyri.  ostnika,  two  tine  C!optic  pillnr-cnpiinls,  n 
volli-iiion  of  ( 'i»pii<:  lonibslonttfi,  iind  nnunniii'.t  friMii  (iiibliAri  niid  cMliitha. 

KiNiUib  u,  J.-   ( 'oins  of  AUtxauili'ia ;  (Joptic  li>nil>stoiics  and  i:iuhrui(lurii.*s. 

Kooni  4. — A  fine  funialc  group,  prcscniutl  by  M.  (ialutii.    ('oins. 

Kooni  5.— Casts  of  objects  in  the  Britisli  Mnscniu,  I'lc. ;  coin.s  and  stiTliut. 

UiMHu  (h-  1  .ifi:hi/.t:  tiguru  o(  Uu:  ball  Apis  in  red  Kianilc,  dfdii'aUMl  by  llie 
l*'.ni|K'i'iir  Ibiib'ian.  Torpiiyry  surouphagiis.  Konian  and  (jiuck  fuiicraiy 
in&ci'ipliuns  ami  iKipyri. 

Kooni  7. — Red  granite  colossal  figure  with  cartouches  of  Ramses  lU  and 
Merenpiah.  from  Abukir.    Sphinxes. 

Koom  8. — Sarcophagi  and  mummies  of  the  Salte  period.  Fine  XXVI. 
Dyn.  relief  of  harpers  and  girls  playing  before  the  deceased  Tjanefer,  son  of 
Ankh-Pscmtek :  presented  by  Tigrane  Pasha. 

Koom  9.— Figures  of  Ramses  II. ;  obelisk  of  Seti  I.  ;  mummies. 

Room  10. — Small  portrait  figures. 

Room  II. — Ptolemaic  and  Roimin  monuments;  tessclated  pavement. 

Room  12. — Figure  of  Antoninus  IMus.  Head  of  Julia  Soifmias.'  In  wall- 
case  to  /.  small  portrait-h(.*ad  of  Alexander;  bu&t  of  Cleopatr.i  (?). 

Room  13. — Roman  portrait-busts. 

Rooms  14,  15.— Fragments  of  coloured  sculpture  (under  brown  glass,  to 
preserve  the  colour),  etc. 

Room  16. — In  centre  a  gigantic  eagle.     Classical  figures  and  votive  altars. 

Room  17. — Porphyry  figure  of  Serapis.    Vases,  portraits,  mummies. 

Rooms  18,  19L — Vases,  figurines,  tesselated  pavements. 

Room  20. — Marble  group  of  Apollo  and  Dionysos:  painted  stelae,  vnses, 
and  fignrintni. 

KiMHu  21.  — <iold  and  bronxc  objects  ;  iiiillrlion  f{las.s. 

R«M)ni  22.     M:i|»s  ami  photographs  of  Alcxiindiia. 

In  the  picturcMiuc  (ianUtt  are  yiirlous  siircophagi,  biisls,  &c. 

Tho  Harbour  can  liu  hcuh  in  aliout  1}  hrs.  Fur  iKMitu,  cither  sailing 
or  rowing,  sou  Indux- Directory.  An  ordur  to  viuw  tho  Kbcdivo*8 
yacht,  tho  '*  Mabroussa,"  if  it  is  lying  in  tho  harbour,  may  he  obtained 
from  the  Qovernor  of  Alexandria.  The  harbour  is  a  delightful  place 
for  a  pleasure  sail,  the  prevailing  wind  being  favourable  for  a  Bail  to 
the  end  of  the  broukwator  and  Imi-.k  again. 
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7.  Drives  and  Bxoaraions, 

(The  princliwl  sffchtB  In  ilio  dty  aro  Pompey's  PtlUr  niid  Uio  OaiaoomlM  of 
X6n  wh*Bta«|ftAi  fpp.  16, 17  ante).  These  may  lie  reached  by  electric  train  or  cab, 
and  can  be  leen  In  half  a  day.] 

A  pleftiiant  drive  oftn  be  made  along  the  Makmiidtya  Canal,  on  the 

S.  of  the  town.    The  drWe  preeents  no  'Object  of  interest  ezoept  the 

▼illiwi  and  gardonn  by  the  aiao  of  tho  oanaff  wbioli,  howovor,  are  well 

Worth  Booiiig  for  tho  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  tho  nhrubfl  and  flowcn, 

and  tiinrn  aro  prittly  vinwfl  to  bo  obtained  from  tho  high  ground  at  tho 

fartluwt  Olid  of  tlin  ivutal.    The  gardouH  iH^hinghig  to  tliD  ininiioipallty 

aro  opon  on  Fridaya  and  SundayH,  and  thoMo  of  tho  Villa  of  Bif  John 

Antoniades,  a  wealthy  Greek  merchant  and  British  subject,  are  open 

to  the  public^  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 

llie  Ma^m^ldtya  Canal  was  begun  by  Mohammed  All  in  1819,  and  opened 
on  Jan.  ao,  xSaa  It  received  its  name  in  honour  of  the  Sultan  Mabm&d  II. 
The  cost  is  said  to  have  been  /'3oo,ooo ;  and  250,000  men  were  employed 
about  one  year  in  digging  it^  or  whom  ao.ooo  perished  by  accident,  hunger, 
and  plague.  It  commences  at  the  village  of  Atflh,  on  the  Rosetta  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  has  a  total  length  of  50  m.,  with  an  average  width  of  (ilx>ut 
100  feet.  A  part  of  iL5  course  is  identical  with  that  of  (he  ancient  Cnnopie 
branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  old  canal  of  FOa,  which  was  used  in  the  time  of 
the  Venetians  for  carrying  goods  to  Alexandria,  and  existed,  though  nearly 
dry,  in  Savary's  time,  a.ij.  1777.  The  rt.  bank  Of; the  cahal  is  bordered  for 
some  distance  with  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria.  -, 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  OabbdH,  where 
are  situated  the  Alexandria  works  of  the  Egyptian  State  Railways. 
The  road  lies  along  the  Rue  des  Scsurs  and  across  the  Ma^mfldlva 
OaTial.  A  gateway  on  the  I.  leads  up  a  desolate-looking  avenue.  The 
land  iiy  utillnod  as  most  valuablo  market  gardens.  Good  quail  shootinff 
may  bo  obtained  in  the  noighlx>urhood  during  tho  arrival  from  and 
departure  to  Europe  of  thoso  birds.  There  is  a  good  view  over  Liako 
Mareotis. 

The  excursion  to  Meks  and  tho  Saltworks,  and  Forts  Marabout 
and  e!-AdJemi,  ma^  bo  accomplished  in  half  a  day.  It  may  bo  done  iti 
four  ways — by  tram  and  donkeys,  by  electric  tramway,  by  carriage, 
or  by  boat.  A  boat  may  bo  obtained  by  applying  at  the  Port  Police 
Station  on  tho  Marina  C4adtm ;  but  tho  excursion  can  only  bo  done  in 
this  way  whon  it  is  calm,  otherwise  landing  is  impossihlo.  Tlie 
carriatfe  road  is  bad,  but  it  is  possible  to  drivo  to  tho  Saltworks,  though 
the  excursion  cannot  thon  bo  oxtondod  to  Adjomi.  Tho  excursion  by 
train  and  donkcyn  is  best  dono  by  taking  donkeys  in  the  traih — an 
ordinary  proceeding — to  Jardin  Gabb&ri  Stat.  Aftor  visiting  the  Salt^ 
works  the  return  mav  be  made  by  riding  across  the  quarry  hills  and 
skirting  the  shores  of  Lake  Mareotis.  But  the  pleasantest  way  is  to 
combine  this  excursion  with  a  visit  to  Adjemi.  Trains  leave  the 
Moharrem  Bey  Stat.  Donkeys  must  be  taken.  Tickets  should  be 
taken  to  Menasel  Stat.  Thence  it  is  a  very  pretty  ride  of  S|  m.  to 
Adjemi,  either  along  the  sandy  shbre  or  aoroes  a  kind  of  moor.  It  was 
in  this  bay  that  Napoleon  landed  his  troops  on  July  1st,  1706,  five 
days  after  which  Alexandria  fell.  From  Fort  Maraboni,  taken  bv  Lord 
Oharles  Beresford  in  1889,  there  is  a  fine  view  of.  the  harbour.  Thence, 
the  ride  to  the  Saltworks  at  Minet  el-Gedld  is  8^  m.    The  works  belong 
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to  Governmont,  and  salt  is  modo  here  for  all  Egypt,  bo  that  it  is  a 
much  cheaper  commodity  than  when  none  was  ootained  except  by 
importation.  The  groat  ohimnoyB  aeon  from  hero  are  those  of  tho 
namping-stution  for  tho  purposo  of  koupin^  down  the  level  of  Lake 
Mareotis,  the  waters  of  which  would  otherwise  flood  the  country.  On 
the  way  back  from  el-Adjemi  to  Meks,  the  quarries,  whence  the  stone 
for  the  breakwater  (p.  2)  and  quays  was  talcen,  are  passed.  Tourists 
who  are  interested  in  military  matters  should  visit  the  forts  in  order 
to  see  the  effects  produced  by  shell-fire.  The  forts  have  been  little 
touched  since  the  oay  of  the  l>ombardment,  but  some  of  the  guns  have 
been  removed. 

Meks  itself  has  a  casino,  sea-baths,  and  caf^s.  On  the  beach  is  an 
old  gato,  the  Bab  el-*Arab,  which  was  tho  seaward  extremity  of  a 
fortified  line  extending  across  tho  isthmus  between  the  sea  and  lake 
Mareotis.  Further  on  towards  Alexandria,  on  tho  loft,  is  a  large 
Slaughierhouse,  erected  in  1808. 

Thonoe  the  ride  back  into  Alexandria  is  through  the  Qabb&ri  Gato. 

Tho  excursion  to  Lake  Mareotis,  16  m.,  requires  a  wholo  day, 
starting  not  lator  than  9  o'clock ;  for,  as  it  should  bo  doiio  in  March 
whuu  tlio  wild-ilowors  aru  out,  the  rotiirn  should  Ih)  umdo  by  G  r.M. 
Lunch  must  Iks  tukun.  A  curriagu  should  cost  aliuut  Mis,  (r.T.HO) ; 
donkeys,  4j.  (P.T.1M))  for  tho  day.  Loaving  Alexandria  by  the  Gabli&rl 
Gato,  tho  routo  loads  by  Satd  Pasha's  single-lino  railway  on  a  narrow 
embankniont  with  tho  lake  on  either  side.  Then  through  groon  fields 
bright  with  yellow  daisies,  poppies,  asphodels  and  iris,  to  the  ruins  of 
Satd  Pasha's  palace,  where  lunch  should  be  taken.  Near  the  palace 
the  wild-flowers  are  magnificent,  the  ranunculus  growing  as  largo  as 
tulips.  The  lloman  quarries,  2  m.  farther  on,  may  be  visitod.  It  was 
probably  from  them  ihat  the  emperors  brought  much  of  the  material 
for  their  palaces,  <kc.  The  Arab  Tower,  7  m.  farther  on,  is  too  far 
away  to  come  into  a  day's  excursion. 

Sidi  Gaber.— The  Colossal  Heads  unearthed  by  Mr.  Harris  fifty 
years  ago,  and  rediscovered  in  1895,  may  be  visited  by  taking  the  train 
from  the  Ramleh  Station  at  Alexandria  to  Sidi  Gaber,  from  which 
station  they  lie  in  an  open  marshy  field  about  600  yds.  S.  W.  One  head 
has  the  form  of  Osiris  and  the  other  of  Isis.  They  are  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  They  are  supposed  to 
represent  Oleopatra  and  Antony  deified. 

Hadra. — The  first  station  on  the  line  to  Cairo  (Moharrem  Bey 
Stat.)  is  Hadra,  some  distance  from  the  old  Canopic  Gate  of  Aloxandria. 
Here  in  188G,  noar  thovillago,  wore  found  some  tomlm  much  rc8oml>liiig 
culutttbnrui,  Tlioy  l>uloiigu«1  to  Oruok  iiuircoiiaritM  uiitl  pilgriniH. 
Rovoral  urns  wore  found  intiust,  oloHod  by  hIoiioh  in  tlui  Hhapo  of  a 
simple  tablet  or  a  painted  stolu.  TIioho  cinurury  uruM,  inuw  many  of 
them  in  the  museum,  are  of  a  fino  torra-cotta  with  long  handles  at 
the  neok  ornamented  with  bands  of  flowers  and  leaves  painted  in  black 
or  red,  and  having  insoriptlons.  Later  excavations  made  in  1894-6 
produced  no  resulto  of  any  value,  the  tombs  having  evidently  boon 
already  rifled. 

Abttldr  (hoc  p.   28).      This  placo  is  boHt  viMilod  from  Alexandria, 
slnuo  no  sluoplng  acuununudution  is  found  tlioru,  nor  uonvuniunlly  at 
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puts  it,  **  the  gift  of  the  Nile."    Its  connection  with  the  most  important 

events  of  ancient  history,  and  the  stupendous  monuments  which  still 

hear  witness  to  its  former  wealth  and  civilization,  render  it  an  object 

of  the  flreatest  interest  to  the  arohnologist  and  the  student  of  historv ; 

while  the  discovery  of  its  source  has  been  a  problem  which  down  to  the 

present  day  has  never  ceased  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  stimulate  the 

seal  of  geographers  and  travellers.    The  words  of  Tibullus : 

"  Nile  pater,  qnAiwn  te  pottQin  dlcere  oaiiBft, 
Ant  qnilnM  in  tenii,  iictniliiliM  caput ?** 

have  not  rocoivod  a  complete  answer  oven  now,  though  the  proverb 
'*  caput  Nili  qnmroro**  does  not  quite  convoy  tho  idea  of  the  hopeless 
enterprise  that  it  once  did. 

'  The  true  Source  of  the  Nile  must  be  considered  to  be  the  lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  the  most  important  tributary  of  which  is  the  Kagera. 
From  the  victoria  Nyanza  it  descends  north-west,  joining  the  stream 
from  the  Albert  Nyanza,  which  lies  about  1,400  foot  lower  than  the 
largnr  lake.  Passing  (toiulAkoro  near  5"N.  lat.,  it  is  Joined  near  (TN.  lat. 
by  the  waters  of  tho  Bahr  ol-Ghaxftl  (Gazelle  Kivei^  and  tho  BobAt :  from 
which  points  to  Khartum  it  is  known  as  the  linhr  el-Ahyad  (White 
River)  or  White  Nile,  a  name  which  may  be  derived  either  from  the 
whitish  clay  which  it  holds  in  solution,  or  from  its  contrast  with  the  Ba^r 
el-Asrak  (Blue  Biver)  or  Blue  Nile,  which  unites  with  it  at  Ehartdm. 
The  length  of  Its  course  to  this  point  of  junction  is  about  1600  miles. 

ThB  Ba^r  el- AMTOk  or  Blue  Nile,  so  oalled  from  the  dark  colour  of  its 
waters,  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  is  joined  bv  many 
important  tributaries  before  reaching  Khartum.  At  its  point  of  conflu- 
ence with  the  White  Nile  it  constitutes,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
but  )  of  the  volume  of  wator  which  henceforth  flows  on  under  the 
name  of  tho  Bal.ir  on-Ntl,  but  in  spring  and  summer  this  antonnt  is 
considerably  increased.  It  is  then  swollen  with  the  rains  that  have 
fallen  in  the  Abvssinian  mountains,  and  sweeps  along  in  an  overflowing 
turbid  stream,  thick  with  the  fertilising  mud  from  which  it  derives  its 
name,  and  the  deposits  of  whioh  have  formed  and  still  continue  to 
maintain  the  land  of  Egvpt. 

From  Khartum  the  Nile  flows  in  one  undivided  stream,  and  fed  only 
by  one  affluent,  the  Atbara,  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than  1800 
miles.  Nowhere  is  the  cultivated  land  (except  in  the  Fayyilm  and  the 
Delta)  more  than  10  miles  broadj  and  in  many  places  there  is  nothing 
but  a  strip  of  sand  between  it  and  the  hills  which  on  either  side  flank 
the  whole  length  of  its  course  as  far  as  Cairo.  Through  these  hills  it 
has  occasionally  to  force  its  way  in  a  series  of  falls,  to  which  the  name 
of  cataract  has  been  given,  tliough  they  bear  no  analogy  with  such 
cataracts  as  Niagara,  ^ing  in  fact  merelv  rapids.  There  are  six  of  these 
cataracts,  besides  some  smaller  foils,  between  KhnrtAm  and  Aswfln. 
That  at  AswAn  is  known  as  the  First  Cataract. 

The  Nile  now  enters  Egypt  Proper  and  continues,  at  an  average  rate 
of  about  8  miles  an  hour,  increased  to  4^  at  the  height  of  the  inundation, 
a  quiet  winding  course  varying  in  breadth  from  85()  yards  at  Bilsilis  to 
1100  yards  at  Minia.  Bo  far  its  course  is  tlie  same  as  in  old  times,  but 
a  considerable  cliango  now  takes  place;  for  whereas  formerly  it 
discharged  itself  into  tlie  sea  by  seven  Months,  at  tlie  present  dav  these 
are  reduced  to  two.  The  point  of  separation,  whioli  constitutes  the 
apex  of  tho  Delta,  has  remained  about  tho  same.    Its  ancient  name 
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appears  to  have  been  Kerkasoros,  the  modem  representative  of  which 
may  be  placed  at  a  point  opposite  Shubra.  Here  the  river  anciently 
divided  into  three  branches,  the  Pelusiao,  running  E.,  the  Oanopio, 
running  W.,  and  the  Sebennytic  which  flowed  between  these  two, 
continuing  indeed  the  genend  northward  direction  hitherto  taken  by  the 
Nile,  and  piercing  the  Delta  through  the  centre.  From  this  Sebennytic 
branch  two  others  wore  derived,  the  Tanitic  and  the  Mendesian,  both  of 
which  omplicd  tliouiHclves  betwooii  it  and  the  Polusioo  branch.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  roinaiiiing  two  branchoe,  the  liulbilino  and  the 
Phatmitic,  wore  arlifUnal,  and  wore  constructed  probably  when  the  other 
outlets  began  to  dry  up.    It  is  by  these  two  mouths  that  thu  river  at  the 

Srosont  day  lindH  itfl  outlet.  At  iho  LMiint  of  bifurcation  the  general 
ircotion  of  tlm  two  Hlroams  is  prulHibly.  lliat  of  tlto  old  l^oluHiau  and 
Oanopio  branches,  but  thoy  gradually  quit  the  oxtromu  U.  and  W. 
course,  and  continue  more  in  the  centre  of  the  Delta,  the  one  to 
Damietta,  and  the  other  to  Bosetta,  from  which  places  they  derive  their 
modem  appellations. 

The  annual  Inondatioiis,  which  not  only  water  the  country,  but 
supply  it  with  the  fertilising  deposit  on  which  its  very  existence 
depends,  are  the  result  of  the  rains  falling  in  the  mountains  amongst 
which  the  Blue  Nile  has  its  source,  and  in  Gontral  Africa  along  the 
course  of  the  While  Nile.  Although  the  rise  of  the  river  in  the  S. 
begins  in  April,,  its  ofleots  are  not  felt  in  Ijigypt  until  June.  The 
inundation  continues  about  three  months,  and  reaches  its  highest  point 
at  the  end  of  September,  though  .very  often  there  is  a  sudden  final  rise 
in  October.  Early  in  November  it  steadily  subsides,  and  by  the  end  of 
November  the  country  it  has  covered  begins  to  dry  up.  From  that  time 
the  river  flows  within  its  natural  limits,  sinking  gradually  lower  and 
lower,  till  the  period  of  the  next  rise.  On  the  height  of  the  mundations 
depends  the  prosperity  of  the  country  for  the  ensuing  year.  Too  great 
a  rise  involves  a  destmotion  of  dikes  and  a  loss  of  life  and  property. 
A  duflciency  loaves  large  tracts  unmoistonud  and  unfortilisod,  and  the 
canals  not  sutfioiontly  filled  to  supply  water  for  irrigation  during  the  dry 
season. 

Groat  iniprovonionts  have  boon  introduced  of  late  years  into  tliu 
system  of  irrigation  in  Egypt.  By  a  carefully  constructed  arrangement 
of  canals,  siphons,  escapes,  weirs,  etc.,  it  is  arranged  that  even  during  a 
bad  season  a  great  part  of  the  Nile  valley  shall  receive  its  share  of  the 
mud-charged  water.  At  the  same  time  there  are  still  large  tracts  of 
**.alMiiiki"  bind— that  is,  laud  which  is  exempt  from  taxation  on 
account  of  roooiviiig  no  jlood-wator-^wliiuh  call  for  some  systuni  of 
irrigation  to  bring  thorn  into  cultivation.  In  order  to  moot  this 
difileulty  the  Governmunt  has  created  the  immense  reservoir  at  Asw&n 
(see  p.  51G). 

Tne  importance,  therefore,  of  watching  the  rise  of  the  river  and  regu- 
lating it  by  means  of  dikes,  sluices,  and  canals,  has  always  been 
recognised.  At  the  present  day  the  progress  of  the  inundation  is 
telegraphed  from  W&di  Haifa,  just  as  in  old  times  messages  wore  sent 
from  Asw&n,  and  afterwards  from  Semna,  the  soutliommost  point  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  days  of  Amen-em-hat  HI.  Several  inscriptions  at 
Semna  record  the  height  of  the  Nile  at  different  times  during  the  reign 
of  this  king,  to  whom  Egypt  was  indebted  for  the  Lake  Mueris  and 
many  other  important  irrigation  works  (see  p.  [00]).    From  them  it 
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Upon  the  groon  and  proUy  rncocourao,  polo,  crioketi  and  tonnU  groundii 
of  the  "  Alexandria  Kporting  Club/*  ostablished  somo  yoam  ago  by  tho 
British  garrison  and  principal  residents  of  all  nationalities  under  the 
patronage  of  H.H.  the  Khedive,  who  attends  all  the  principal  race 
meetings  with  the  other  members  6f  his  family.  A  little  to  the  rt., 
iUfter  crossing  a  reservoir  by  a  oausewSy,  the  road  turns  off  to  the 
Ma^mAdlya  Oanal. 

About  f  of  a  mtlo  from  tho  old  wall  gninito  blnoks  and  romains  of 
columns  mark  tlio  sitn  of  sumo  important  Iniildlng.  A  Htile  Itoyond 
this  and  nearer  tlio  soa  wnro  somo  old  catacomlm,  in  which  wore  somo 
devices  painted  on  tho  stuocood  walls  and  ooilingn.  Here  too  was 
found  a  marble  sarcophagus  with  tho  hoad  of  ModuRa,  and  other 
ornamental  sculpture.  In  some  of  tho  catacombs  inscriptions  have 
lioon  found  of  Ohristian  times,  prolxibly  a1x>ut  tho  4tli  century ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  they  were  used  as  places  of  sepulture  for  Christians  as 
well  as  Pagans. 

About  8  m.  from    tho    Kosetta  Boulevard  is  a  Roman  Btation, 
called  Cfnitr*^  or  tho   Jioftian  Camp.    It  marks  ilio  site  of  Niko- 
poUs,    or   Juliopolis,    whore    Augustus    defeated    the    partisans    of 
Antony,  and  is  the  spot  where,  1882  years   after,  the  JSnglish  and 
Fronoh  armies  engaged.    The  Camp,  the  bite  of  which  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  huts  of  the  British   regiment  stationed  at  Alexandria, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Khedive,  Ismail,  to  make  way  for  an  immense, 
flimsy,  but   picturesque  Palace,  from  which  the  Camp  obstructed 
the  sea-view;  the  stones  of  the  ancient  walls  were  used  in  the  Hew 
foundations.      The  Palace,  after    being   used  as  a  British  Military 
Hospital,  has,  in  its  turn,  been  entirely  removed,  two  out-buildings 
alone  being  retained  as  officers*  quarters  and  mess-room.    The  Camp 
resembled  the  Myos  Hormos,  and  the  fortified  stations,  or  hydtmman, 
in  tho  desert;   but  was  stronger,  larger,  hnd  Imttor  lUiilt.     It  was 
nearly  sr|uaro,  measuring  391  paces  by  200  within,  the  walls  being 
from  6  to  5)  paces  thick.    It  had  four  entranros,  one  in  the  centre 
of   each  face,  15  \H\rxm   widn,  dofondod    bv  round   or   mtniieimular 
towers,  IB  pac^/OK  in  diameter,  or  12  within.    On  oaoh  faco  were  0 
towers,  distant  from  each  otlier  88  paces;    those   of   the  doorway 
exceptod,  which  are  onlv  16  paces  apart.  .  Those  at  the  4  comers  wore 
larger  than  tho  others,  havina  a  diameter  of  22  paces.    Its  N.W.  face 
stood  very  near  the  soa  in  the  present  gardens  of  tho  palace,  where  a 
mosaic  pavement  was  recently  visible ;  and  a  short  way  from  the  S.W. 
gate  are  the  remains  of  the  aqueduct  that  supplied  it  with  water; 
probably  part  of  the  one  soon  to  the  north  of  the  MahmAdtya,  about  R 
miles  from  Alexandria.     It  has  been   entirely  excavftted;   and  tho 
extensive  system  for  supplying  it  with  water,  the  wells,  reservoirs,  and 
baths,  have  been  laid  open.    The  water  was  raised  from  the  principal 
well  by  a  w^ter-wheel  with  pots  (as  at  the  present  day).    It  is  now 
braokish.    The  wells  are  88  feet  aeep.    The  Prietorium,  or  comman- 
dant's house,  had  a  large  mosaic,  now  almost  destroved,  with  various 
ornamental  devices,  and  a  half  figure  of  Bacchus,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  in  the  other  a  crook,  the  attribute  of  Osiris. 

Hear  the  sea,  outside  the  N.W.  oofnor  of  the  station,  is  another 
bath,  and  a  long  channel  casod  with  stone,  which  seems  to  havd 
supplied  tho  bath  with  fresh  water.  The  walls  of  the  station  were  of 
stone,  with  the  courses  of  Hat  bricks,  or  tiles,  at  intervals,  usual  in 
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Roman  buildinga ;  and  the  whole  was  construofced  on  a  scale  worthy  of 
the  grandeur  of  the  early  part  of  the  Empire.  In  one  place  waa  an 
insoription  put  up  to  M.  Auroliua  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  2nd  Legion, 
called  *'  Trajana  fortis/'  in  the  same  8th  year  of  which  so  many  of  his 
coins  remain.  There  was  also  a  block  of  marble,  which  had  probably 
served  as  the  pedestal  to  a  statue,  with  an  inscription  recording  that  it 
had  been  set  up  to  Septimius  Severus,  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign,  by 
the  decurions  and  privates  whose  names  are  given  in  two  columns 
below  the  dedication.  Many,  however,  of  these  interesting  remains 
have  now  completely  disappeared. 

Returning  to  the  carriage,  the  drive  may  be  continued  to  San 
Stofuno. 


i 


ROUTE  2. 
The  North-western  Delta:  Alexandria  to  Rosetta. 

To  BotstU  (441  ui.),  t  trmhM  ilslly  friMti  Uio  CiUm  BUt.,  at  Uiu  MiiIuutuiii  lluy  (Into. 
II 2  boun.    rwruM :  Ut  d.,  I*.T.S4,  Ttud  ol.,  P.T.  16. J 

The  lino  follows  almost  exactly  that  of  the  old  road  to  Roaotta, 
which  has  been  already  described,  as  far  as  Ramleh.  At  Sidi  Qaber 
Stat,  the  Cairo  line  turns  off  to  the  rt. 

6  m.,  Ramleh  Stat.,  sO^  (  m.  from  the  town  (p.  26). 

9i  m..  El-Mandara  Stat.,  on  the  nock  of  land  which  separates  the 
lake  of  Aouklr  from  the  Mediterranean. 

10  m.,  Montaza  Stat.,  where  the  Khedive  has  built  a  summer 
residence,  and  made  a  small  harbour. 

i^  m.,  Abukir  Stat.,  a  small  village  famous  (or  the  victory  of  the 
English  fleet  under  Nelson  (see  p.  25). 

22i  m.,  El-Maadfya  Stat.,  the  "Ford,"  or  " Ferry/'  by  which 
Lake  Edku  communicates  with  the  sea,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  old  Oanopic  branch.  The  Oanopic  was  the  most  westerly,  as  the 
Pelusiac  was  the  most  easterly,  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 

29  ttLf  Edku  Stat.  39c,  a  village  on  a  sandhill  near  the  lake. 

Crossing  a  dreary  waste  of  sand,  the  line  roaches 

36  m.,  Bussili  JunctioD  Stat. 

Ci'Voiii  ItiMuiili  Juiu:Uoii  11  bniiich  line  (a  tmiiiii  n  day  tii  (  hr )  riiii»  10 
8  m.,  Bdflna  Suit,  011  the  Nilu.  5  ni.  N.  uf  thu  town  of  DArQt  and  8  m. 
N.  4)f  Atfa,  wliuru  the  Mn^ni(^dlya  Canal  (sou  p.  23)  Joins  thu  Nile.  'I'lic 
nuichincry  fur  driving  thu  water  in  the  direction  of  Alexandria  bliould  l>u  suen. 

For  Atfa  to  DattuinhAr  tknd  DesAkt  see  |x  31.] 

44i  m.,  RosetU  SUt.^Oc  (in  Coptic,  Ti-lUuhit ;  in  Arabic,  liashUl). 
Pop.  14,500.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  near  iU 
mouth.  This  branch  of  the  river  was  formerly  the  Bolbitine,  and  a 
hill  called  Aba  MandUr^  about  1}  miles  to  the  S.  of  the  modem  town, 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Bolbiiinum,  Rosetta 
was  founded  by  one  of  the  khalifs  about  ▲.d.  870.    For  a  long  time  it 
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was  ono  of  the  moat  important  eommorclal  towns  of  the  country,  and 
at  tho  l)Of]pnninff  of  tho  proBont  coiitury  It  RtUI  had  a  population  of 
about  25,000.  This  has  now  noatly  diminished,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  houses  is  deserted  and  in  ruins.  As  a  port  Bosetta  nas 
been  completely  eclipsed  by  Alexandria,  and  Tery  little  trade  is  now 
carried  on.  Its  former  flourishing  oonaition  is  shown  by  the  style  of 
buildinff,  which  is  very  superior  to  that  of  other  Egyptian  towns.  In 
tho  yartous  open  spaces  lie  numerous  columns  of  granite  and  marble. 
Tho  columns  at  the  doors,  tho  noatnoss  of  tho  wooden  windows,  and 
tho  general  appoaranoo  of  tliolr  walls,  are  particularly  striking.  It  has 
fuivoral  inofWHKis,  Idians,  and  iMNUini,  and  is  snrniundnd  by  a  wall  with 
loopholes,  which  might  sorvo  to  protoot  it  against  a  band  of  Arabs. 
The  northom  gate  has  two  small  towers  at  its  side,  of  a  form  by  no 
means  oommon  in  Egypt;  and  between  this  and  the  plain  are  the 
most  extensive  gardens.  The  situation  of  Bosetta,  the  beauty  and 
extent  of  its  gardens,  and  the  supposed  salubrity  of  its  air,  made  it 
formerly  a  faivourite  summer  resort  of  Gairenes  and  Alexandrians ;  and 
though  not  frequented  now  in  the  same  way,  it  still  retains  the  same 
natural  advantages,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  agreeable  towns  in  Egypt.  Some  large  forts  have  been  built  to 
protect  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  there  is  a  very  fine  lighthouse  at  the 
month  of  the  river. 

Rosetta  b  but  little  known  in  history.  In  1807  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  British  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Mamelukes, 
which  ended  in  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  British  army.  It  is  equally  barren 
of  antiquities.  Here  and  there  a  few  hieroglyphs  may  be  seen  in  single  stones 
built  into  mosques  and  private  houses ;  and  fragments  of  eranite  and  basalt 
are  lying  about.  But  it  nas  acquired  a  special  archaeologicafcelebrity  from  the 
ccluhmltxl  trilini^tial  stone—known  as  the  "RoMtta  Stone ''—found  bv  the 
I'^rcncli  in  1799  wlitlo  cliKfiittg  the  fdUiKlntions  of  a  fort,  a  short  distance  lower 
flown  ilic  rtviT.  'Hiis  Inhlct  contains  n  dt^rcc  made  by  the  ivricsls  of  l**<gypt  in 
honour  of  IHobmy  I'^piphnncs  in  the  year  S.c:.  196.  It  is  written  in  the  (frcck, 
htcroglvphic,  nnil  demotic  clinrictcrs ;  nnci  it  was  from  a  (*om|Kirison  of  the 
(Srciik  IfHtci-s  nnd  the  hiiTn|;ly(><is  on  this  stone  thni  < 'h:ini|N»llifMi  iuhI  Yonng 
wrre  ennbkicl  lirst  to  decipher  the  old  I'lcyptinn  writing.  Unroriunntcly  the 
stone  wns  Inil  a  frnguicnt,  and  the  setirch  for  the  up|)er  mrt  of  It  his  hitherto 
been  unsuccessful.  The  same  decree  is  found  at  Phiioi,  without  the  Greek 
text,  on  a  granite  rock  in  the  Great  Temple.  The  stone  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  having  been  ceded  as  a  war-trophy  to  the  British  by  the  con- 
vention which  ended  the  French  occupation  of  I'^gypt  in  1801. 
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The  Western  Delta :  Alexandria  to  Damanhur, 
Tanta,  Benha,  and  Cairo. 

(Tb  Oalro  (120  hl),  0  Iraiiia  daily  from  the  •Moliorroiu  Itey  SUt  iu  3  to  01  hn. 
KmriM :  exproM.  UtcK,  P.T.ld6.  Sudcl.,  P.T.62 ;  ordinary  train,  Ist  cl.,  P.T.87*,  Slid  cl., 
P.T.43I.  Betura  tickeU  available  for  1  week,  Ist  ol..  P.T.ISS.  2ud  cl.,  P.T.flO.  Kes- 
taiiraut  car  by  tlie  train  leaving  at  12.0  uoOn ;  Aleeping  car  liy  tbc  laat  evening  train 
atll.30p.m.l 

Tlio  Uly.  l)otwouii  Alexiuidria  and  Cairo  woa  iho  first  ovor  modo  in 
the  Koat.  It  was  oonstruotod  by  Britiah  oiigiuoors  iu  1855,  and,  with 
the  oontinuatiou  from  Oairo  to  Suez,  now  done  away  with,  was  the 
alternative  proposed  by  Stephenson  for  the  Maritime  Canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Sues  (see  p.  49^. 

On  leaving  Cairo,  the  Ime  first  traverses  some  gardens,  passing 

3  m.,  Hadra  Stat,  (soe  p.  24),  and 

4  tSL,  Sidi  Gaber  Stat.,  where  the  line  to  Bosetta  (p.  28)  branches 
off.  On  the  rt.  the  lino  skirts  the  Lake  Marooti8(p.  24),  stretching 
far  away  out  of  sight,  ^n  winter,  after  the  rising  of  tlie  Mile,  tlio 
water  ruaclicH  in  inauv  phusos  to  the  umUuiknioiit,  hut  in  tiiu  hite 
sprang  ttuti  suniniof:  there  is  a  wide  exuanse  of  swampy  marsh,  as 
treacherous  to.  the  foot  as  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  eye  and  unpleasant 
to  the  nose.  Flocks  of  aquatic  birds  may  often  be  seen  feeding  close  to 
the  rly. ;  but  should  the  traveller,  encouraged  by  their  apparent 
tamenoss  as  he  looks  at  them  from  the  carriage  window,  attempt  on 
some  other  occasion  to  trv  his  chances  with  the  gun,  he  will  find  them 
very  wary  and  unapproachable. 

The  line  passes  through  the  defences  thrown  up  by  Arobi  in  1882 
when  he  witndrew  the  Egyptian  army  from  Alexandria,  and  prepared 
to  resist  the  advance  of  the  English.  The  farm  buildings  of  Kiifr 
Daw&r  wore  cohnootod  by  earthworks,  and  a  doul>le  line  of  dofuiice 
consiructed,  covering  the  rly.  and  Mahnuldtya  Canal.  The  first  line 
was  about  1200  yds.  m  length.  Batteries  for  rifled  guns  were  built  at 
intervals.  The  lines  were  not  attacked  by  the  English,  and  were 
surrendered  after  the  collapse  of  the  Egyptian  army  at  Tell  el-Keblr. 

17  m.,  Kafr  ed-Daw&r  Stut.,  a  favourite  rendezvous  of  Alexandrian 
sportsmen.    Wild  boar  are  often  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Cl''ivc  inili'Sk  to  llu;  N.W.  nr<:.sniii(!  nioiiiuls  c-^ilU'd  NIshu,  sii|)|>ommI  to  Ik*  llic 
ruiiiaiiib  of  Sthciiia  ;  llicy  contain  coiifiisiHl  rciiiaiiis  ol'  slonc  :in(l  l>rii:lk,  aiiioiij^ 
wliicli  ai-u  two  frugiiiciils  of  sloiu;  (;i|)|KU'cntly  |i!irts  of  the  buiiu:  block),  licaring 
the  iiiiiiic  of  KainscH  11..  anil  boinu  capitals  and  fr.ignionts  of  late  liuic.  'I'hc 
mubt  reiiiarkuhlc  object  is  n  Mriics  of  massive  walls  in  an  isolated  mound, 
300  paces  to  the  south-eastward  of  these  fragments,  which  were  evidently 
cisterns,  like  those  in  Italy  and  at  Carthage.  They  are  of  Roman  time,  built 
of  stone,  with  horizontal  courses  of  the  usual  flat  bricks  or  tiles  at  intervals, 
and  buttresses  projecting  here  and  there,  to  give  them  greater  strength  ;  the 
whole  ori)>[ina1ly  covirred  with  a  casing  of  stucco.  'I'he  walls,  which  are  now 
15  ft.  hiub,  were  aUmt  16  in  nunilH:r,  of  which  rj  may  Ur  still  distinctly  .seen, 
and  the  sptici^  lietwtten  them  were  atx>iit  1215  It.  long  and  117  ft.  broad.  Inting 
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cotiKitlcniblv  lnrp:cr  tlinn  the  M*cotKl  ciKtrnit  of  (tnrthngo,  niul  only  infiTlor  in 
nuinlicr  mm  in  Icnglli  (Init  not  in  brciulth)  to  the  f^n^nt  ont^  thctt;,  which  Are 
I  lo  |xicc5  long  by  lo,  nnti  consist  of  16  sixiccs  or  cisterns,  'j'hc  extremity  of 
each  gnllery  or  cistern  is  rounded  off.  and  we  may  suppose  that  they  Imd  also 
the  usual  arched  roofs.  A  canal,  or  branch  of  the  nver,  appears  to  have  run 
through  the  leyd  space,  about  750  ft.  broad,  between  them  and  the  town.  The 
distance  of  Nishu  from  Alexandria  agrees  exactly  with  that  giveil  by  Stratx) 
from  Schedia  to  that  city,  which  he  calculates  at  4  schoenes,  or  neariy 
14  English  miles.  Schedia  was  so  called  by  the  Greeks  from  the  barrier,  or 
liriclgR  of  iMMts,  that  cIomhI  tlic  rlvrr  nt  this  n\nyt,  where  duties  were  levied  on 
all  morchandiw;  timt  ihuwihI  ;  nnfl  the  name  of  Nisliu,  a|»t>li(*d  to  the  ncighr 
ijouring  mounds  and  the  modern  village,  mav  \k*.  derivc<l  from  the  [Egyptian 
nishoi,  signifying  "the  bofits."  llie  mounos  of  Nishu  are  in  four  almost 
parallel  lines,. the  two  outer  ones  about  350  it,  the  centre  two  atwut  756  ft 
apart.  They  contain  no  traces  of  building ;  they  appear  to  be  entirely  of^earth, 
though  of  very  great  height,  and  were  probably  the  result  of  excavations  made 
in  deepening  the  river,  or  the  neighbouring  canal,  which,  from  the  low  space 
separating  the  two  centre  mounds,  appears  to  have  passed  between  them. 
Schedia  was  a  bishop's  see  in  the  time  of  Athanasius,  as  were  MenelaTs  and 
Andropolts.J 

[A  light  Kly.  rant  from  Kafr  ed-Dawllr  to  Damanhftr  {q.v.  1)e1ow)  viA  Aba 
Itotamtr  and  Hosh  Isaa  on  the  borders  of  the  W.  desert] 

Bordered  by  cotton-fieldfl  on  one  side  and  marshes  on  tho  other,  the 
line  reaches 

aS)  tXL^  AM  Honu  Stat.  The  Mahmi^dl^a  Canal  here  turns  oast- 
ward  till  it  joins  the  Kosetta  branch  of  the  Mile  at  Atfa. 

38}  m.,  Damanhftr  Stat.  First  station  at  whioh  oxpross  stops.  A 
large  town,  population  22,100 ;  capital  of  tho  richly  cultivated  provinoe  o| 
lirhfira.  It  occupies  tho  site  of  the  anoiont  Egyptian  Yiman^nr  {"  Town 
of  Horns*'),  the  llouian  Urmwpalis  Varwi.  ft  looks  picturosquo  from 
tho  railway,  with  its  Arab  houses  and  iuofu}ues  pilod  up  on  the  sidoN 
and  summit  of  the  kom  or  artificial  mouud  forinod  hy  tho  deposits  of 
the  sucoessiTe  towns  which  have  stood  here  since  tho  days  of  tho 
andent  "  Town  of  Horus,'*  the  remains  of  which  lie  coiicealod  beneath 
it.  It  has  several  cotton  maiiufaotorios  and  a  few  rospootable  looking 
houses,  but  otherwise  presents  tho  usual  appearance  of  an  Arab  village ; 
shapeless  huts  and  houses  of  crude  mudbrioks,  relieved  sometimes  in 
their  bare  monotony  by  the  graceful  outline  of  a  few  minarets,  and  the 
dome-like  cupolas  of  a  Mussulman  cemetery ;  but  only  really  picturesque 
when  nestled  in  a  grove  of  palms,  like  the  hamlet  on  the  right 
immediately  after  leaving  the  station.  It  was  oloso  to  DnmanhAr  that 
Napoleon  was  noarly  taken  prisoner  by  tho  Mainelukos  in  179B.  On 
being  expostulated  with  for  exposinj^  himself  to  suoh  a  risk,  he  replied, 
'*I1  n*est  point  6crit  lA-haut  que  je  doive  jamais  6tro  prisonnior  dcs 
Mamelouks— prisonnier  des  Anglais,  A  la  bonne  heure."  A  ttAt  called 
the  M6Ud  eBh-Sh6kh  Ab{l  Hish  used  to  bo  held  here  three  times  a  year, 
following  those  of  Tabta  and  DosAk,  and  presenting  tho  same  features. 

[Light  Rlys.  run  from  Damanhfir  (x)  to  Kafk*  ed-DawAp  viA  Hosh  Issa  on 
the  borders  of  the  W.  desert ;  (2)  to  Teh  el-BArikd  vtd  Delingat  (W.)  or 
Shubpakhlt(l«:.);  (3)  to  Alfa  (p.  a8)on  the  Nile,  opposite  /^uaA  and  S.  of 
IMrUt,  thence  S.  by  nvcr  to  iVjiftk  f>r  N.  to  Kly.  at  I<'.flfina  for  Rosctla  (p.  a8). 

Branch  Rly.  to  18  m.  DesAk  viA  Ra^m&nfya,  between  which  and  DesAlc 
the  Nile  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.     At   DesAk  a  fair  and  festival  [MSlid)  in 
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honour  of  Sb6kh  Ibr&htm  ed-DesOkt,  the  founder  of  the  BArhamlya  or  IbrA- 
hlmtya  dervishes,  used  to  be  held,  following  those  of  Tanta  and  preceding 
those  of  Damanhftr. 

8  m.  N.E.  of  Desfik  is  Tell  Feraln,  the  modern  representative  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Buio  {Per- Uaijet),  the  most  ancient  capital  oi  Lower  Kgypt.  and 
scat  of  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Uatjet  ( Buto).  who  stood  for  a  sort  of  divine 
representative  of  Lower  l^'gypt,  as  Nekhebet  represented  Upper  Egypt.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1904  to  excavate  Huto  by  Mr.  Currelly,  for  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund,  but  it  was  unsuccessful  owing  to  infiltration  of  water. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  ancient  temple  (ii.  155),  but  his  description  is  prolxibly 
incorrect,  since  it  can  hardly  have  been  built  of  such  enormous  monolithic 
blocks  as  ho  dcscril)cs.3 

CRly.  frwm  DuiAk  to  Tanta  and  Daiaiotta,  sou  p.  84.] 

From  Damaiihiir  iho  railway  poaaoi  through  a  rlohly  oultivatod 
plain,  uubrukuii  by  iho  HligliUMb  oluvalloii,  bo 

531  m.,  Teh  el-BArikd  SUt.  (Elydi  el-mnUl^. 

[Light  Klyt.  to  Shttbrakhil  and  K^fir  Jwana.] 

[Branch  line  to  70  m.  Cairo,  skirting  the  W.  desert,  vid  Werddn  and 
Embaba.  On  the  way  32  m.  TarHLna  is  passed,  the  modern  successor  of  the 
ancient  Terenouthii  or  Mcnelaupolis  (Copt  Tertnouti).  The  site  of  the  old 
city  is  Kdm  AbA  It  ill  Ah,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert.  It  was  explored  by  Mr. 
V.  LI.  (irilTitli  in  1887-8  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Eund,  Ptolemaic  antiquities 
and  the  cartouche  of  an  unknown  king  named  Pen-amen,  probably  of  the 
Tanitc  l>ranch  of  the  XXI.  Dynasty,  being  found.  From  Werddn  or  I'arrdna 
tlio  journey  to  the  MonasUriti  of  tht  W&di  NairAn  may  Im  licgun  (Kte.  17). 
A  light  Kly.  to  carry  natron  from  the  lakes  to  the  main  line  at  tl-Kkataiba  is 
in  operation.] 

About  6  m.  to  the  W.  of  Teh  (more  correctly,  EtyAB  el-B&r&d,  near  . 

the  modern  Neblra,  is  the  site  of  the  Greek  city  of  Naukratis  (K6m  f 

Ka'if),  discovered  by  Prof.  Petrie  in  1884,  and  excavated  by  him  then 
and  oy  Mr.  D.  Q.  Hogarth  in  1899  and  1908.  Donkeys  are  not  always  to 
be  had  at  Teh,  but  the  first  half  of  the  walk  is  along  a  good  road  under 
an  avenue  of  trees.    After  a  village  is  reached,  it  leads  through  fields. 

It  had  formerly  been  assumed  by  many  writers  that  this  city  was  situated 
on  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile,  not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Des(ik  ; 
but  it  seems  beyond  ciuestion  that  the  real  site  was  close  to  the  modern 
villagits  o{  Ne)frAsk  anil  M'A/ra,  on  the  ancient  "  AgatluMlsvuion  "  br.uii'h  of 
the  Nile,  which  left  tlie  Saitic  or  Kosetta  branch  S.  of  the  modem  Kafr 
ez-2Uiyat  and  reached  the  sea  by  way  of  DamanhAr  and  Lake  Edku.  The 
accounts  given  by  Herodotus  and  Ptolemy  agree  with  this  hypothesis,  and, 
unless  some  future  discovery  should  prove  that  Naukratis  was  elsewhere,  we 
may  take  it  as  certain  that  this  was  the  spot  where  the  Greek  colonists  settled 
in  the  7th  century  11.  c.  The  town  was  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  bore  the 
ICgyptian  name  of  Famtrti.  The  Greek  settlement  lay  to  the  N.  of  the 
Egyptian  town,  'llic  city  stitndily  grew  in  prosperity  until  the  e|MM:h  of  the 
PonJan  contjuest.  when  ft  sufTtirixl  from  the  consequent  cessation  of  direct 
relations  with  (in^ece.  The  foundalion  of  Alexamlria  in  11. c.  333  struck  a 
serious  blow  at  the  greatness  of  Naukratis.  but  the  latter  continued  to  exist 
as  a  city  until  the  6th  cent.  A.O.,  after  which  it  gradually  sank  into  its  present 
condition,  i.e,  a  heap  of  rubbish  mounds  with  a  lew  huts  scattered  over  them. 

Of  the  five  sacred  foundations  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  four  have  already 
been  identified,  i.e.  the  Helleneion  (by  Mr.  Hogarth),  the  temples  of  Apollo, 
Aphrodite,  and  the  Samian  Hera ;  some  interesting  stela;  have  been  discovered, 
and  a  most  important  collection  of  Greek  pottery  and  metal  articles  has  been 
brought  together. 
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Mr.  D.  G.  Hogarth's  excavations  have  considerably  modified  Prof.  Pctrie's 
conclusions. 

A  few  miles  beyond  EtyAi  or  Teh  el-BAHid  we  reach  the  Kosetta 
branch  of  the  Nile,  66  m.  from  Alexandria.  The  river  la  crossed  by  a 
fine  Iron  bridffe  of  12  spans,  resting  on  hollow  iron  piles.  It  opens  for 
the  passage  of  large  vessels  In  a  very  Ingenious  manner.  A  part  of  the 
roadway,  two  spans  in  length,  turns  on  a  pivot  on  the  piers  supporting 
it  until  it  is  brought  at  right  angles  to  the  bridge,  thus  leaving  two 
passages ;  the  single  pillars  fu>ovo  and  below  the  bridge  servo  to  support 
tho  two  ends  of  tlio  part  thus  movod,  and  protoot  Ifc  from  boing  Injured 
by  Tossols  driven  against  it.  The  cost  of  this  bridge,  which  has  a 
douhio  lino  of  rails,  with  a  footpath  alongside,  was  £400,000.  Before 
its  construction,  trains  wore  ferried  over.  It  was  bore  that  Achmet 
Pasha,  elder  brother  of  the  late  Khedive  Ismail,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  heir  to  the  vicerovalty,  was  drowned  in  1806.  He  was 
returning  to  Cairo  from  Alexandria  at  a  Bairam  festival,  and,  as  usual, 
his  railway  carriage  was  pushed  by  natives  on  to  tho  platform  of  the 
stoam  forry.  Rithor  by  accident  or  dcsifln  the  protecting  bar  at  the 
opposite  end  of  tho  platform  was  not  in  ils  placo,  and  tlio  carriage  ran 
over  the  edge  into  the  Kile. 

Immediately  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bridge  is 

64}  m. ,  Kafr  tz-Zmyjki  Stat.  Trains  (except  the  noon  and  afternoon 
expresses)  stop  here  15  min. 

CUght  BI7.  K.  vid  BautUn  to  &f ;  and  E.  viA  Sh*n  (p.  84)  to  TanfaJ 

CExcursion  to  SA  el-Hagar  ( **  Stony  SA  " )  or  the  Ruins  of  SaTs.  This  can 
be  done  by  light  Rly.  in  i  hr.  vid  Bassi^n.  About  a  mile  from  the  river 
to  the  N.  are  the  lofty  mounds  of  the  ancient  SaTs,  in  Old  Egyptian  Sa^ 
whose  remains  give  its  name  to  the  modem  village.  These  remains  are 
now  confined  to  a  few  brolcen  blocks,  some  ruins  of  houses,  and  a  large 
enclosure  surrounded  by  massive  cnide-brick  walls  nbout  70  ft.  thick,  and  of 
very  solid  construction,  lictween  the  courses  of  bricks  are  lavcrs  of  reeds, 
intended  to  serve  as  binders ;  and  hieroglyphs  are  said  to  have  ocen  met  with 
on  some  of  the  bricks,  which  may  perhaps  contain  the  name  of  the  place,  or  of 
the  king  by  whom  the  walls  were  built  These  walls  enclose  a  space  measuring 
2^5  by  i9(So  ft.  ;  the  N.  side  of  which  is  occtipied  by  the  lake  mcntioncfl  by 
llcrodotus,  where  certain  mysterious  ccrcmonira  were  performed  in  honour  of 
Osiris.  As  he  says  it  was  of  circular  form,  and  It  is  now  long  and  irregular, 
we  may  conclude  that  It  has  since  encroached  on  part  of  the  UtiuttM,  or  sacred 
enclosure,  where  the  temple  of  Ndth  and  the  tombs  of  the  Safte  kings  stood. 
The  site  of  the  temple  appears  to  have  been  in  the  low  open  space  to  the  W., 
and  parts  of  the  wall  of  its  temenos  may  l^e  tmced  on  two  sides,  which  was 
about  790  ft  in  breadth,  or  a  little  more  tlian  that  around  the  temple  of  Tanis. 
To  the  E.  of  it  are  mounds,  with  remains  of  crude-brick  houses,  the  walls  of 
which  are  partially  standing,  and  here  and  there  Ijenr  evident  signs  of  having 
licon  lainit  This  part  has  received  the  name  of  el-^'tVa'at  "  the  Citidcl, 
from  its  lM;ing  higher  tlinn  the  rest,  and  from  the  npiK'nmnrc  of  two  massive 
intlldings  at  the  up|X!r  and  lower  end,  which  seem  to  have  Inh^u  intended  for 
defence  It  is  not  ini(x»sil)1e  that  this  was  the  royal  |  mince.  I  How  It  to  the 
S.  Is  a  low  space,  now  cultivated,  and  nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  area 
where  prolMdbily  the  temple  stood. 

The  water  of  the  lake  is  used  for  irrigating  this  spot,  but  it  is  generally 
dried  up  from  the  end  of  May  until  the  next  inundation  fills  the  canals.  On 
its  banks,  particularly  at  the  western  extremity,  grow  numerous  reeds,  and  when 
full  of  water  it  is  frequented  by  wild  duck  and  other  water-fowl,  now  the  only 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Sals 

1> 
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Some  low  mounds,  and  the  ruins  of  houses  alx>ut  looo  ft.  from  the  walls  of 
the  large  enclosurt:.  mark  prolxibly  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  the  S.  extremity 
of  which  is  occupied  by  tlic  modern  village. 

'lliere  are  no  remains  of  sculpture  nniiflst  the  modern  or  ancient  houses, 
except  fragments  in  tlie  twp  nios(|ues  and  at  the  door  of  a  house ;  which  last 
has  the  names  of  King  Psammetichus  I.,  the  goddess  Neith,  and  the  town  of 
Sa  or  Sals. 

Sals  was  a  city  of  great  ini|)ortance,  {mrticularly  during  the  reigns  of  the 
SnTte  Dynasty,  who  ruUHl  I'^gypt  alx>ut  150  years  (687  11.  c.  to  524  RC),  until 
the  Persian  mvasion  under  Cambyscs;  and  some  claim  for  it  tlie  honour  of 
having  been  the  parent  of  a  colony  which  founded  the  city  of  Athens  in  1556  a  c. , 
and  introduced  die  worship  of  Athene  on  the  shores  of  Greece. 

At  SaTs  were  the  sepulchres  of  all  the  kings  of  the  XXVI.  Dyn.  They 
stood  in  the  ivmtuos,  or  sacred  enclosure,  of  the  temple  of  Neith  ;  and  it  was 
here  that  the  unfortunate  Apries  and  his  rival  Aniasis  were  bodi  buried, 
'ilie  tomb  of  Apries  vras  near  the  temple,  on  the  1.  entering  the  Umtnos; 
Ihat  of  Amasis  stood  farther  from  the  temple  than  those  of  Apries  and  his 
predecessors,  ui  the  vestibule  of  this  enclosure.  It  consisted  of  a  large 
Stone  chamber,  adorned  with  columns  jn  imitation  of  palm-trees,  and  other 
ornaments,  within  which  was  an  isolated  stone  receptacle,  with  double  doors 
(at  each  end),  containing  the  sarcophagus.  It  was  from  this  tomb  that 
('aiuby.s«'s  i.s  .s;iid  to  have  taken  the  iNMly  of  Amasis;  which,  aftiT  he  had 
scourgctl  and  insiiltcti  it,  he  ordered  to  lie  burnt ;  though  the  ICgyptiansassuivd 
Herodotus  that  the  body  of  some  other  person  had  l)ecn  substituted  instead  of 
the  king's.  This  last  ap|x»irs  to  have  been  added  to  give  a  greater  air  of 
))roliability  to  u  story  agains^t  the  Persians,  which  there  is  gresit  reason  to  doubt, 
from  the  iialulgcnt  conduct  of  Omibyses  to  the  Egyptians  when  he  first  con- 
quered the  country,  and  from  the  respect  paid  to  kings  by  the  Persians ;  and 
Cambyses  only  had  recourse  to  severity  alter  they  had  rebelled  ag^ainst  him. 
'*  They  also  shdw,"  continues  the  historian,  "  the  sepulchre  of  him  (Osiris) 
whom  I  do  not  think  it  right  here  to  mention.  It  stands  in  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure, behind  the  temple  of  Athene,  reaching  along  Uie  whole  extent  of  its  wall. 
In  this  temenos  are  several  large  stone  obeusks  ;  and  near  it  a  kike  cased  with 
stone,  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  the  sice  of  that  at  Delos,  called  TrochoTdes. 
On  this  lake  are  represented  at  night  the  sufferings  of  him  concerning  whom, 
though  much  is  known  to  me,  I  shall  preserve  strict  silence,  except  as  far  as 
it  may  be  right  for  me  to  speak. '  Tlie  Egyptians  call  them  mysteries.  I  shall 
observe  the  same  caution  with  regard  to  the  institutions  of  Demeter.  called 
Thesmophoria,  which  were  brought  from  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus, 
and  afterwards  taught  by  them  to  the  Pelasgic  women."  Sa'is  was  the  pkice 
where  the  "f6te  of  burning  lamps  "  was  particuhrly  **  celebrated  during  a 
certain  liight,  when  everyone  lighted  lamps  in  the  open  air  around  his  house. 
They  were  small  cups  full  of  salt  (and  water  ?)  and  oil.  with  a  Aoatine  wick 
which  lasted  all  night,"  Strangers  went  to  Sais  from  diflferent  parts  of  Egypt 
to  assist  at  this  ceremony ;  but  those  who  could  not  be  present  lighted  lamps 
at  their  own  homes,  so  that  the  festival  yms  kept,  not  only  at  S;iTs,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

From  the  accounts  given  of  it,  the  temple  of  Neith  ap|xsirs  to  have  licen  of 
great  splendour.  ''Amasis  added  to  it'some  very  licautinil  propylwa,  cxcixnling 
all  cHher>  lx>ih  in  height  and  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  dimcnsit>ns  of  the  siontsi, 
and  in  other  rcsixicts.  lie  also  placed  there  several  large  colossi  and  andro- 
sphinxes,  and  brought  numerous  blocks  of  extraordinary  size  to  repair  the 
temple,  some  from  the  quarries  near  Memphis,  and  the  largest  from  Elephantine, 
a  distance  of  ao  days'  sail  from  Sais. " 

"But,"  adds  Herodotus,  "what  I  admire  most  is  an  edihce  of  a  single 
block  brought  from  the  latter  place ;  9000  men.  all  boatmen,  were  employed 
three  years  in  its  transpoit  to  Sais.  It  is  2i  cubits  long  externally.  14  broad, 
8  high,  ^md  its  measurements  within  are  16  cubits  ao  digits  long.  12  broad. 
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and  5  high.  It  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  sacred  enclosure* :  and  the  rensoii 
given  by  the  B^gyptians  -  for  its  not  having  been  admitted  is,  that  Amasis, 
hearing  the  architect  utter  a  sigh,  as  if  fatigued  by  the  length  of  time  employed 
and  the  labour  he  had  undergone,  considered  it  so  bad  an  omen  that  he  would 
not 'allow  it  to  be  taken  any  farther ;  though  others  afllirm  that  it  was  in  eon* 
sequence  of  a  man  having  been  crushed  whue  moving  it  with  levers."  At  SaJs 
was  also  a  colossus  dedicated  by  Amasis,  75  ft.  high,  similar  in  sixe  and  pro<> 

E'on  to  one  he  plnotHl  before  tlie  temple  of  Ptali  at  Mcmpltis,  which  was 
on  its  Ixick ;  and  tlic  gmnd  palace  of  the  kings  in  the  same  city,  which 
»  left  to  attack  Aniasis,  ami  to  which  he  afterwards  rRtumcd  a  prisoner, 
is  niiotlicr  of  the  iiitcrustiiiK  inoiiunienU  ninntioiictl  at  SiiYs. 

Excavations  nutde  by  Mariette  i'asha  at  the  site  of  SaTs  have  served  only  to 
reveal  its  utter  state  of  ruin,  and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  position,  or  ascertain 
the  plan,  of  any  of  the  splendid  monuments  mentioned  by  the  historian.  There 
is  in  the  Cairo  Museum  the  sarcophagusx^f  l^mmetichus  II.  of  the  XXVI.  Dyn. 
It  was  found  at  Damanhftr,  whither  it  was  probably  brought  from  SaTs,  which 
is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  this  dynasty.] 

.  Wo  have  now  entered  the  Delta,  and  thd  traveller  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  vast  plain  stretched  out  on 
either  side  of  him,  divide  not  iv  hedges,  but  oy  innumerable  canals 
and  raised  dikes,  and  varied  in  its  flat  monotony  only  by  the  brown 
motmd-like  villages. 

75  m.,  T^^t*^  Jnnct.  Stat.^E  (1  hr.  40  min.  from  Alexandria,  and 
1  hr.  20  min.  from  Cairo  by  express). ' 

^  [Branch  lines  :  (x)  to  Talkha  (opposite  Afanf4ra,  and  thoncc  to  Damletta, 
passing  by  Afehallet  koh,  Afehallet  elKublra^  Saman6d, and  A(it  Assas,  72  m., 
3  trains  daily  (Rte.  8) ;  (3)  to  Zlfta,  vid  Mehaliet  Koh  and  fonta,  a8  m. 
(see  n.  77);  (ji  DesAk,  46^  m.  (see  p.  31):  (4)  to  Shlbln  el-K6m  (18  m.). 
■enAf,  951  m.  S. ,  situated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  Delta,  and 
AshmOnt  (38^  m. )  opposite  Wrrddn  (ix  3a),  3  trains  daily.  Between  Xanta  and 
Shibth  cl-K.6tti  is  thc.villaffc  of  Knfr  Oenshwni,  where,  in  1906,  occurred  a 
rcgrcita1>lc  fracas  IxstWecn  Mritisli  ofttocrs  and  the  villagers.  In  which  CnpL  null 
lost  his  life  and  Major  Pine-CofTin  was  injured.  Tlie  vlllngers  chiefly  implicated 
were  tried  and  e^kcciitcd  at  Shibfn.] 
IUkH  RIy.  W.  to  K(tfr  eZ'XnjnfM  (p.  JW) ;  N.  to  MfhnUH  1lleniifiKw\  ^ntilr  (p.  82).  J 
fanta  is  a  large  aud  important  town  (pop.  57,000),  capital  of  tho 
provinoa  of  Gharbtya.  It  boasts  of  a  large  commodious  Stat,  and  it 
palace  of  the  Khedive.  Near  the  Stat,  are  two  Inns,  one  kept  by  A 
Grreek,  the  other  by  an  Italian.  There  are  British,  American,  French, 
and  German  Consular  Agents.  The  Moaque  of  the  Seyyid  Ahmed 
eUBeddwi  has  been  restored,  and  is  vdry  handsome. 

Tanta  is  oelobratod  for  the  Fairs  or  FeitivaUi  which  were  hold  throo 
times  a' year — in  January,  April,  and  August-^in  honour  of  the  Seyyid 
el-Bedflwi,  who  was  a  Moslem  saint  of  groat  renown.  He  was  bom  at 
Fes  in  a.d.  1200  (a.h.  696),  and,  having  passed  through  Tanta  with  all 
his  family  on  his  way  to  Mecca,  established  himself  in  that  place  on 
his  return,  and  wan  buried  there  at  his  death.  Ho  seems  to  have 
sucooeded  to  Shu,  the  god  of  Soboiinytos,  tho  Egyptian  Herakles,  whoso 
attributes  have  boon  ^iven  him  by  |>opular  fanoy  or  tradition.  It  is 
the  Seyyid  whose  aid  is  invoked  when  anyone  is  in  need  of  strength  to 
resist  a  sudden  calamity ;  tho  efTocts  of  a  storm,  or  an^  frightful  aool- 
dent,  are  thought  to  bo  averted  by  calling  out  *'  Ya  Seyyid,  ya  Ueddwi  " ; 
and  the  song  of  *' Ga6  et-FiUara,".  **  He  brought  back  the  captives," 
records  the  might  and  prowess  of  this  nero.    in  the  second  oaU  to 
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praver,  chanted  by  the  muezzin  an  hour  before  daybreak,  he  U  invoked 
under  the  name  of  Abft  FarrAg,  Shdkh  of  the  Arabs,  and  coupled  with 
El-Hasau  and  Rl-Huadn,  and  "  all  the  favouritoa  of  Qod." 

Each  of  tho  f6lou  laatod  8  days,  and  tliOHO  in  the  vpring  and  summer 
were  attended  by  an  immeuso  concourse  of  people,  as  many  as  a00;000 
being  sometimes  collected  together.  The  open  space  round  the  town  is 
even  now  covered  with  tents  of  all  sorts  and  sises :  the  great  square 

gaudy-coloured  tent  of  the  rich  Shikh  eUbeled  (village  chief),  with 
lorses,  camels,  and  donkeys  picketed  round  about  it,  and  flanked  on  both 
sides  by  the  smaller  tents  of  his  followers  and  dependants ;  the  deep, 
oblong,  equally  gaudy  booths  of  the  singing  and  the  dancing  girls,  tho 
jugglers,  tho  romance  reciters,  and  the  story- tollers ;  round  touts  of 
various  sizes  and  conditions,  from  the  blue-lined  one  of  the  well-to-do 
felUlh  down  to  tho  ragged  boll  of- his  pooror  neighbour;  and,  most 
picturesque  of  all,  the  "black  tents  of  Kedar" — the  long,  low,  flat- 
topped  tent  of  camel's-hair  blanket  that  marks  now,  as  of  old,  the 
temporary  resting-place  of  the  wandering  Arab. 

Although  a  religious  festival,  pleasure  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
pilgrims,  and  a  few  fdVhahs  at  the  tomb  of  the  saint  are  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  pious  requirement,  and  to  induce  the  hope  of  obtaining 
his  bluHsiug.  Ihiriinuss,  liowovur,  is  not  iiogloctod.  Tho  cattle  and 
horse  fairs  held  during  these  festivals  used  to  bo  tho  most  important  in 
£gypt.  Formerly  a  brisk  trade  in  slaves  was  carried  on,  and  the  slave 
market  was  one  of  the  sights  of  the  fair.  The  great  day  of  the  ^ir  was 
a  Friday,  when  a  procession  took  place,  in  which  the  Sh6kh  of  the 
Ahmedtya  dervishes  was  escorted  in  great  pomp  on  horseback,  and  the 
Awldd  NH  played  an  important  part  (see  p.  [8<>]).  Belies  of  the  saint 
were  displayed,  sometimes  in  the  procession.  Masouerades  were 
indulged  m,  and  personages  and  nationalities  caricatured. 

The  evening  was  the  time  at  which  to  see  the  f^te  at  its  height ;  and 
a  walk  througli  the  streets  and  booths  afforded  many  a  curious  and 
suggestive  sight.  As  at  the  festival  of  Bubastis,  in  old  times,  a  greater 
quantity  of  wine  was  consumed  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year, 
so  at  'fi'^nta,  greater  excesses  were  committed  by  the  modern  Kgyptians 
than  on  any  other  occasion.  Each  of  the  throe  TanU  fairs  was  followed 
by  a  festival  at  DesAk  in  honour  of  the  Shdkh  Ibrriiitm  ed-DesAkl ;  and 
that,  a^ain,  by  one  at  DamanhAr,  in  honour  of  Shdkh  AbA  Utsh. 
Processions  and  proclamations  were  made  at  Cairo  and  other  towns, 
announcing  the  approach  of  these  great  annual  fairs. 
The  same  rich  country  continues  to 

87  m.,  Birket  es-Sab'  Stat.  [Light  Bly.  to  Zifta  (p.  77)].  Here 
the  Bly.  crosses  the  great  Bahr  Shibln  Canal,  which  irrigates  a  great  part 
of  the  province  of  Gharbtya.  After  a  run  of  14  m.,  the  Bly.  crosses  the 
Pamiotta  branch  of  the  Nile  by  a  bridge  similar  to  that  at  Kafr 
oz-Zayy&t,  and  passing  on  the  1.  the  handsome  palace  of  Kouesna  built 
by  Abbas  Pasha,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Athribis, 

xox  m.,  Benha  Junct.  Stat,  is  reached  in  2 j^  to  8  hrs.  from 
Alexandria.  Befiha  eWAsal^  "  Benha  of  the  Honey,*^  is  a  tovm  of  6000 
inbab.,  the  capital  of  KalyAbtva.  It  was  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the 
cotton  trade  in  that  part  of  the  Delta,  but  Zag&zig  has  now  taken  its 
place ;  nor  does  it  any  longer  produce  the  honey  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.    It  is  recorded  by  the  Arab  historians  that,  at  the  time  of 
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aasist  occasionally  at  the  oeremonios  of  their  order,  hut  others  make 
it  their  occupation  to  perform  at  fostivals,  funerals,  Ac.  Those  last  are 
called  faktrsy  and  often  lead  a  wandering  life,  subsisting  on  idms. 
Their  dress  is  usually  a  patchwork  Ooat  [dilk)  of  many  colours,  and 
they  carry  a  staff  with  strips  of  different  coloured  cloths  fastened  to 
the  top.  Dervishes  are  not  forbidden  to  marry.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  tne  hiffher  orders  of  dervishes  have  elaborated  a  somewhat 
mystical,  and  even  heretical,  interpretation  of  Islam.  A  considerable 
amount  of  learning,  as  well  as  wealth  and  comfort,  Is  found  among 
them,  as  among  the  Bektnshtya  mentioned  above,  whose  pretty 
monastery  is  referred  to  below  (p.  [88]).  The  common  orders  are  how- 
over  as  ignorant  and  poverty-stricken  as  the  medifisval  friars  of  Europe, 
which  they  resemble. 

The  religious  exercises  of  the  dervishes  consist  chiefly  in  the 
performance  of  tihrs.  The  chief  features  of  these  tikra  are  continued 
mvocatlons  of  God,  acoompanied  bv  a  motion  of  the  head,  or  of  the- 
whole  body,  or  of  the  arms  \  and  the  performance  of  a  dance.  These 
gikn  are  performed  all  over  th^  country  on  great  occasions,  as  at  the 
feast  of  Bairam,  by  the  villagers,  and  are  regarded  as  part  of  the  "  fun 
of  the  fair,"  thouffh  an  air  of  religious  decorum  is  always  preserved, 
and  accentuated  if  there  are  any  Europeans  looking  on. 

There  are  several  colleges  or  monasteries  (tekiycu)  of  the  different 
orders  in  Oairo,  which  the  traveller  who  has  tune  may  find  an  interest 
in  visiting,  and  many  wiU  no  doubt  be  anxious  to  dee  the  performances 
of  the  dervishes. 

The  principal  College  or  Monastery  of  the  Howlinr  Dervishes 
{TeHya  EJadHya)  is  at  Kasr  el-'Aini,  on  the  banks  of  the  iTile,  on  the 
road  to  Old  Cairo,  adjoining  the  Hospital  and  School  for  Medicine 
(soo  p.  04). 

Tlio  following  Dervish  monasteries  are  also  well  worthy  of  a  visit  to 
those  interested  in  the  history  and  institutions  of  the  variouA  orders  as 
represented  in  Ep[ypt.  The^  belong  to  fraternities  that  are  chiefly 
Turkish  and  Asiatic,  and  which  number  few  if  any  Egyptians  amongst 
their  members. 

The  Tektyaen^Nakaikibendiyay  in  theHabbanlya  or  Darb  el-Gamamls. 
This  is  a  monasterv  built  by  Abbas  Pasha  for  the  order  of  Ni^shibendi 
dervishes  resident  in  or  visitinff  Oairo.  It  formft  a  quadrangle  enclosing 
a  small  garden  with  a  Hancfiya  for  ablution  in  the  centre.  There 
are  separate  rooms,  or  colls,  for  the  accommodation  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
members.  Tlie  hall  for  prayer  and  the  silent  or  nioditativo  tikr,  are 
on  the  N.  side ;  the  walls  being  adorned  with  scrolln  and  inscriptions 
in  Persian  and  Arabic  characters.  The  chamber  of  the  shdkh  is  on  the 
E.,  and  his  house  on  the  S.  side  of  the  building. 

The  TeHya  HaJbbaniyay  in  the  street  called  by  the  same  name,  and 
not  far  from  the  last-named.  This  institution,  as  well  as  the  ieMZ  and 
school  adjoining,  was  built  by  Sultan  Mahmdd  II.,  and  is  not  so  much 
a  dervish  teklya,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  as  a  training  college 
for  those  devoted  to  religious  learning. 

Ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  you  find  yourself  in  a  quadrangular  open 
court  surrounded  oy  an  arcade  formed  by  marble  columns.  Into  which 
look  the  cells  of  the  students,  who  may  generally  be  seen  reading 
or  chanting  within.  The  centre  of  the  court  is  planted  with  trees 
and  sbmbe,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  plivof  of  ablution  phaded  by  i^ 
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cupola  supported  by  mftrble  pplumus.  The  peaceful  aspect  of  the  place 
contrasts  remarkably  witbi  the  bustle  of  the  outer  street. 

The  Tekiya  OuUheni,    This  is  situated  near  the  S.  side  of  the  mosque 

21  Mui^yyad,  near  the  Bab  0i&-Zuw61a.  Ascouding  a  ilight  of  stops  and 
uming  to  the  left,  you  enter  a  poouliar  but  picturosque  retreat.  The 
bufldipg  forming  the  tekiya  encloses^as  usual,  an  open  court,  of  which 
the  greater  portion  is  raised  oonsiderably  above  the  level  upon  which 
you  staiid,  and  is  spread,  with  mats  and  carpets.  In  the  midst  stands 
a  Bmall  s<iuare  builaiug  cqntainiug  the  tomb  of  the  sh^kh,  and  support- 
ing tk  whitowashod  dome.  The  wholp  of  the  N.  la^ttdc  of  Ibis  mauso- 
leum'Is  encased  wiiE  poloured  tiles  of  various  patterns  somcwhi^t 
promisoiioiittly  arott'ugbd.  .'.'',• 

Tlio  Tvhlya  d-Maghdwri,  oil  Oolwl  Mokattam.'  T^hln  is  the  retreat  of 
Uip  Turkish  liekUUhi  durvislic^  proviouHly  iiicutioiiod  (p«  [30]),>  and 
i}houldby  all  pioans  bo  yUltbd.  It  i^  situated  to  the  E.  ot  the  tombs  of 
the  l((fim^ltikes,  and  just  behind  the  modern  buildii^gs  o^  th^  Military 
Arsensl  behind  the  Citadeli  i^nc|  op  the  right  hand  of  the  road  up  the 
Mokattain  Hills.  The  ielflya  projects  from  the  liill,  and  may  be 
olstingufsh^  from  afar  by  a  bank  of  verdant  foljiagfi  with  which  It  is 
fronted,  forming  a  charming  little  oasis  in  the  desert.  '  Ascending  a  long 
flight  of  stops,  and  passing  through  a  small  garden,  ypu  ^nter  the  tekiya, 
yrhich  has  lately  boon  rebuilt  for  the  dervishes  by  the  Kho^ivp  Ismail 
^nd  some  of  the  princesses.  The  haU  for  the  dev9tion8  of  the  members, 
the  rooms  of  the  sh6kh|  ^oid  the  sumptuous  kitchen  may  \^  insppotb^. 
The  shdkh  of  the  ori^er,  and  the  other  members  of  the  fraternity,  are 
most  polite  and  hofii>i table.  Coffee  is  offered  to  visitors,  aud  should  be 
Accepted '; '  no  payment  is  expected,  and  presents  are  refused.         ' ' ' 

The  'small  open  court  of  the  tektya  leads  into  an  ancient  quarry 
similar  to  those  of  Tfira  and  Has'&ra,  and  penetrating  the  rock  f6r 
more  thau  200  ft.  ^  pathway  of  matting  enclosed  bv  a  wooden  railing 
leads  to  the 'Innermost  r^cess^' Nvhbre  lies  "h'urfod  ^^e  Shdkh  Abdallah 
^UMaghAwrt,  i.<J.'of  the  Grottio  or  Oavc  (MagliAm),  His  original  nani'c 
was  KAgh  As  As,  and  he  was  (i  iialiv6  of  Adalla.  Bent  as  duputy  sliAkif 
to  Egypt  to  propagate  the  doctrines'  of  tho  fratomity,  he  settled  there, 
and  took  tho  name  of  Abdallah. 

' .  ,'Moiiiunsn^iui  l^estinilf.  TLese  are  co|obratod  according  tp  th^ 
Mohammedan  l^nar  year,  so  ^bat  no  dates  according  to  tho  European 
computation  ot  time , can  )]|e  glyenl  The  Mohammedan  year  consists 
of  ij  Ifinar  monlh^,  and  is  Ibeirefore  about  11  days  shorter  thai^  the 
Gregorian  year.  1)ho  i^ambs  of  the  months  of  the  Mohammedan  yoar 
arc  as  fpUows  ;— 


Mulismun. 
BHirar. 
Kalii'  Awwiil. 


lUlir  Akbor.  . 
niuiiMl  Awwat 
Gtinisil  Aklior, 


ShaiiliAii. 
KaiiiiulAii. 


BhawwAl. 
Zilkaila. 

yjlloKii. 


The  Mohammedan  day  alwi^ys  begins  at^sunset,  not  at  midnight,  so 
that  what  we  would  call  the  night  of  the  6th  of  the  month  they  would 
call  the  night  of  the  7th.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  this.  Th^ 
Mohammedan  month  begins  at  sunset  on  the  day  when  the  new  paoon 
is  viiibU  at  or  before  sunset.  It  does  not  therefore  always  agree  ^ith 
the  commencement  of  the  lunar  month  according  to  exact  astronomical 
caleulatipns,  and  it  may  happen  that  the  month  will  begin  on  a  dif- 
ferent  day  in  two  different  countries..  For  Mohammedans,  the  two 
Important  mouths  »re  iUm»d4n,  the  mgntb  of  the  Fi^t, and  Sh%ww(U, 
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conspicaooB  by  tbe  pinnaole-like  shape  they  have  in  so  manv  insianoes 
aesmned,  nothing  of  any  interest  had  been  found  at  Tell  oI-Yahiidlya 
till  1870,  when  the  feUdhin  of  the  neighbourhood^  while  engaged  in 
carrying  away  the  brick-duAt,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  nitre  il 
contains,  forms  a  valuable  top-dressing  to  the  soil,  came  aorota  sbmd 
Tery  fine  enamelled  tiles  and  inlaid  orUamdiits.  Unfortunately  no 
information  was  given  to  the  proper  authorities  of  this  discovery,  and 
everything  was  destroyed  and  broken  up,  or  allowed  to  pass  into  the 
hluaas  of  petty  dealers  in  antiquities.  To  Briigikch  Bey  and  Prof.  Hayter 
Lewis  we  owe  the  description  of  the  hall,,  now  completely  destroyed. 
It  was  paved  with  white  alabaster,  slabs ;  the  walls  were  covered  with 
a  variety  of  encaustic  bricks  and  tile«;  many  of  the  bricks  were  of 
most  beautiful  workmanship,  the  hieroglyphs  in  some  being  inlaid 
in  glass.  The  tiles  ore  round,  varying  In  sise,  colour,  and  pattern. 
The  capitals  of  the  columns  wore  inlaid  with  brilliaut-colourdd 
mosaics,  and  a  pattern  in  mosaics  ran  round  the  cornice.  Alto- 
gether it  must  have  been  a  splendid  Apartment.  Some  of  the  bricks 
ixMir  the  cartouche  of  Harases  III.;  and  if  the  building  is  to  bo  ro- 
forrod,  as  other  circumstances  seem  to  show  it  must  bo,  to  his  reign, 
the  extraordinary  freshness  of  the  colours  is  a  matter  for  surprise  con- 
sidering the  material  in  which  they  have  lain  emboddod.  Within  the 
area  of  the  hall  were  two  red  granite  pedestals.  A  few  yards  to  the  W. 
is  a  largo  liath  hollowed  out  of  a  solid  piece  ot  limestone,  with  steps 
out  out  of  the  interior,  and  dose  to  it  a  plunge  bath«  with  signs  of 
more  alabaster  pavement.  Still  farther  to  the  W.  is  a  largo  fragment 
of  limestone,  covered  with  well-executed  sculptures.  Ilamses  III.  is 
seated,  and  two  figures,  a  male  and  a  female,  are  offering  him  a  sort  of 
circular  fan,  representing  apparently  a  bush  or  tree  with  the  ankh  or 
emblem  of  life  in  it ;  the  female  is  grasping  a  panyrus  stem ;  Bamses* 
outstretched  right  hand  holds  a  lotus.  The  original  hieroglyphs  in 
somp  parts  appear  to  have  been  covered  with  plaster,  in  which  f rosh 
inscriptions  have  been  cut.  Portions  of  statueis  and  other  remains,  of 
the  time  of  Soti  I.  and  Bamses  II.,  have  boon  discovered  hero,  but  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cartouches  arc  those  of  ilamses  III.  Close 
by  is  an  ancient  Hebrew  necropolis,  the  graves  of  which  are  of  the  type 
known  as  f<mr$  d  cercueils.  Some  of  the  tablets  from  these  tombs  are 
now  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  and  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
discovered  at  Sidon. 

The  ffiew  from  the  top  of  the  mounds  is  very  fine.  To  the  S.  are 
seen  the  Pyramids  and  Cairo,  witli  tlio  Citadel  standing  prominently 
out  at  tlio  projecting  angle. of  the  Mokattani  hills;  in  the  same 
diniotion  is  the  olmllHk  of  HuliopoHs.  A  short  distance  to  the  K. 
strotches  the  desert;  while  to  the  K.  and  W.  lies  some  of  the  most 
fertile  and  richly  wooded  land  in  Esyvt.  In  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  when  the  plain  is  brightly  green  with  the  growing  crops; 
and  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  which  are  unusually  abundant  in  this  part 
and  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  is  in  full  luxuriarioe; 
a  finer  bit  of  scenery,  or  one  more  uhlike  the  typical  Egyptian  paysage, 
can  hardly  be  imagined. 

fosophus  gives  ft  curious  nccotiiU  of  the  fouiidHtion  of  Onion,  and  the 
building  of  tlic  temple  tlicrc.  'I'ltt;  5>oti  of  Ontas  tlic  higli  priest,  wlio  bore  th^ 
same  name  as  his  father,  having  fled  from  Antioclius,  king  of  Syria,  toole 
refuge  at  Alexandria  in  the  time. of  Ptolemy  Philomctor.    Sroing  that  Judn*a 
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was  opprussed  by  the  Mucccloiiian  kings,  and  toeing  dosirous  to  acquire 
celebrity,  he  resolved  to  ask  leave  of  Ftoleniy  and  Cleopniru  to  build  a  temple 
in  Egypt,  like  that  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  ordaui  I^evites  and  priests  out  of  their 
o\^n  tt(N:k.  To  this  he  was  also  stimukited  bv  a  propliecy  of  l.viiah,  who 
predicted  lluit  there  should  l)e  a  temple  in  l^^ypt  built  by  a  Jew.  ile 
therefore  wrote  to  Ptolemy  expressing  this  wish,  and  saying  he  had  found  a 
very  fit  place  in  a  castle  tnat  received  its  name  from  the  country,  Diana.  He 
represented  it  as  abounding  with  sacred  animals,  full  of  materials  fallen  down, 
and  belonging  to  no  master.  He  also  intimated  to  the  king  that  the  Jews 
would  thereby  be  induced  to  collect  in  K^pt,  and  assist  him  against  Antio- 
chus.  Ptolemv,  after  expressing  his  surpnse  that  the  God  of  the  Jews  should 
be  pleased  to  nave  a  temple  built  in  a  place  so  unclean,  and  so  full  of  sacred 
animab,  granted  him  permission ;  and  the  temple  was  accordingly  erected, 
though  smaller  and  poorer  than  that  of  Jerusalem.  Josephus  afterwards  states 
tliat  the  place  was  180  suidia  distant  from  Memphis ;  that  the  nome  was  called 
of  Heliopolis ;  the  tem^jle  was  like  a  tower  (in  height  ?),  of  large  stones,  and 
60  cubits  high  :  the  entire  temple  was  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  burni  brick, 
with  gates  of  stone.  In  lieu  of  the  candlestick  he  made  a  lamp  of  gold, 
suspended  by  a  golden  chain.  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  not  very  clear 
description  given  by  Josephus.  It  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  position  of  the 
place  ;  and  we  inny  suppose  tliat  Onias  chose  this  neighlxMiriioo<l  for  other 
reasons,  which  he  eoulil  not  venture  to  exniaiii  to  an  I'^ryptian  king  sur- 
rounded by  Kuyplians  ;  |x:rhaps  liec;uise  it  liad  ;issociations  coiineetecl  with 
the  abode  of  tne  ancestors  of  the  Jews  in  l''gypt.  whence  they  started  with  a 
high  hand,  and  freed  themselves  from  the  iNUitlat^e  uf  Thanioli. 

(Jlher  Jewihh  cities  siteiu  afterwards  to  liave  Ixren  built  In  this  district,  and 
these,  whose  mounds  still  remain  and  are  known  at  the  present  day  b^  the 
same  title  as  the  one  under  consideration,  are  probably  of  the  ' '  five  cities  in 
the  land  of  Kgypt."  which,  according  to  Isaiah,  were  "  to  si^eak  the  language 
of  Canaan."  Fhey  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  Jews  till  a  late  period.  It 
w<is  from  them  that  Mithridates  of  Pergamos  received  so  much  assistance 
when  on  his  way  to  ossbt  Julius  Ca»ar  ;  and  the  500  who  were  embarked  by 
itDlius  (lallus  against  Ambia  appear  to  liavc  been  from  the  same  district.  And 
though  V(»ixi.sniii,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  had  supiircssed  their  religious 
meetings  in  (he  lleliu|x>lite  iionie,  they  continued  to  Im  cstal)lished  in  many 
ports  of  Kgypt,  Independently  of  the  large  quarter  they  possessed  in  Alexandria, 
from  which  tney  were  expelled  by  the  persecutions  of  the  orthodox  Cyril. 

Oontinaing  our  journey  through  a  very  fertile  and  wooded  country, 
quite  different  in  aspect  from  the  monotonous  plain  through  which  the 
RIy.  passes  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  we  reach  Belbto. 

[Llffht  Rlys.  W.  to  Mlaat  el-|punh  (see  p.88X  and  N.  to  Abil  HammAd  (p.  4»\  and 
▲baKobtr(p.  rui 

J5i  o^f  Beibto  Stat.  This  village  is  (he  successor  of  Buhastis  Agri; 
in  Ooptic,  P)ielbe9.  Near  it  passed  the  ancient  canal  that  led  to  the 
Bitter  Lakes  and  thence  to  the  Rod  Sea,  whoso  bed  may  still  be  traced 
to  a  considerable  distance  in  that  direction.  The  now  Fresh-water  Canal 
from  Cairo,  which  joins  the  old  one  from  Zagibsig  to  iHiuatUva  and 
Sues,  and  so  provides  water  communication  botwuen  Cairo  and  tne  Rod 
Sea,  passed  by  Beibds,  lyid  follows  in  ^t  the  course  of  the  old  one  above 
mentioned.  About  4  m.  S.  of  Belbds,  close  to  the  village  of  OJmta  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Ismatltya  Canal,  is  a  large  Roman  settlement. 
Belbto  was  the  first  halting-place  of  the  English  cavalry  on  their  march 
to  Cairo  after  the  fight  of  Tell  el-Keblr  on  the  13th  September,  1882. 
Passing  by 

42^  m.|  Bordto  Stat.,  the  line  reaches 
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^i  m.,  ZtLgkng  Bint. 

ZagAsir  4t  (ci-Jf?ajc4«i{c}  is  ihe  ohiof  town  of  tlio  Short^tyA  provinco, 
wiih  OYor  85,000  inhab.  P.O. ;  T.O. ;  locandas.  The  town  is  of  gteat 
commercial  and  stratep^c  importance,  owing  to  its  position.  It  lies  at 
the  month  of  the  W&di  TftmilAt,  the  route  to  Ismatllya  and  the  Sues 
Oanal,  and  at  the  beginning  of  that  to  es-^al^tya  and  Palestine 
(p.  314).  It  is  also  the  Kly.  junction  of  the  routes  from  Alexandria 
and  Tan^  with  those  from  Upper  Kgypt  and  Cairo  to  the  Oanal  and 
Palestine.  There  is,  however,  nothing  to  be  seen  in  it,  the  only  object 
of  interest  being  tlio  neighbouring  ruins  of  2Wi  JSoHta,  the  ancient 
Bubantis. 

BubastiSy  in  the  hieroglyphs  written  Pa^Bast,  the  Pibeseth  of  the 
Bible,  and  called  in  Ooptio  Poufxute^  derived  its  name,  as  is  apparent 
under  all  of  the  above  forms,  including  the  modem  name,  from  the 

foddess  Ubastet  or  Bast,  to  whom  the  principal  temple  was  dedicated, 
t  was  situat-ed  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  I'elusiac  or  Bubastide  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Egypt.  It  was  of 
considerable  importance  as  far  back  as  the  XVIII.  Dynastv;  but  it 
rose  to  its  greatest  height  under  the  XXII.  Dynasty,  whose  first 
king,  Shnshank  I.  (Shishak),  having  conquered  Thobos,  united  in  his 
person  the  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  l^igypt,  and  fixed  the  seat  of 
power  at  his  native  town,  Bubostis.  Under  Amasis  of  the  XXVI.  the 
eastern  branches  of  the  Nile  wore  neglected  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
the  foreign  trade  to  SaVs  on  the  Oanopic  branch,  and  BiilNwtis,  witli 
Tanis  and  Mcndos,  gradually  declined;  but  it  retained  enough  mag- 
nificence to  excite  the  admiration  of  Herodotus,  when  he  visited  it  a 
few  years  later.  He  describes  it  as  standing  higher  than  any  other 
place  in  Egypt,  and  ascribes  this  to  the  fact  that  at  one  time  capital 
punishments  wore  almlishod  in  Kgypt,  and  the  criminal  was, "  according 
to  the  nature  of  his  olTcnco,  sot  to  raise  the  ground  in  a  groator  or  less 
degree  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  to  which  he  belonged " —  a 
statement  which,  if  true,  would  make  it  apfiear  that  the  people  of  the 
BubaHtito  norao  did  not  enjoy  a  very  goo<l  ropntation,  sincn  tlinir 
ci4»ital  was  raised  more  than  tliat  of  any  other  town.  The  beauty  of 
the  temple  of  "  the  goddess  Bubastis  "  (Bast)  induced  him  to  give  an 
onusually  minute  description  of  it. 

'* '  Other  temples/  he  says,  '  may  be  grander,  and  may  have  cost  more  in 
the  building,  but  there  is  none  so  piensant  to  the  eye  as  this  of  Bubastis.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  describe  it.  '  The  temple  forms  a  peninsula  surrounded  by 
water  on  all  sides  except  that  by  which  you  enter.  Two  canals  from  the  Nile 
conduct  the  water  to  the  entrance  by  separate  channels  without  uniting,  and 
then,  diverging  in  opposite  directions,  flow  round  it  to  the  r.  and  1.  They  are 
each  xoo  feet  broad  and  shaded  with  trees.  The  eateway  is  6o  feet  in  height, 
and  is  ornamented  with  beautiful  figures  6  cubits  (9  ft)  high,  llie  temple  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  as  you  walk  round  you  look  down  upon  it  on 
every  side ;  for  the  town,  having  been  considerably  raised,  while  the  temple 
continues  on  the  same  level  where  it  was  originally  founded,  entirely  commands 
it  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  circuit,  sculptured  with  figures,  containing  a 
^rove  of  very  large  trees  plnnti^l  round  the  l)ody  of  the  temple  ibtelf.  In  which 
IS  tlie  statue  of  the  gcMldcss.  Tlir  length  and  brcnrlih  of  the  whole  temple 
measures  a  furlong.  At  (he  cntmncc  is  a  way  fntvefl  with  stones  niKnit  3 
furlongs  long  and  ntmut  4  plelhrn  brond,  planted  on  cither  sirle  with  very 
lofty  trees,  which,  after  crossing  the  market-place  in  an  easterly  direction, 
leads  to  the  temple  of  Hermes.' 
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"This  account  of  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Bubastis  is  very  accurate. 
The  heiglu  of  the  mound,  the  site  of  the  temple  in  a  low  space  tieneath  the 
l)ouscs,  from  which  you  Icxik  down  upon  it,  arc  the  very  peculiarities  which 
anyone  woiilil  remark  on  vLsiling  ihe  icmains  of  'I'di  llnslu.  One  slivet. 
which  llc'i'iMlolits  mentions  us  leadin|f  to  tiio  temple  of  Mercury,  is  quite 
apparent,  and  his  length  of  3  stadia  (furlongs)  falls  short  of  its  real  length, 
which  is  2350  ft.  On  the  way  is  the  square  he  speaks  of,  900  ft.  from  the 
temple  of  )iast  (Bubastis).  and  apparently  200  ft.  broad,  though  now  much 
reduced  in  size  by  the  fallen  materials  of  the  houses  that  surrounded  it. .  Some 
fallen  blocks  mark  the  position  of  the  temple  of  Mercury  (Hermes),  but  the 
remains  of  that  of  Bast  are  rather  more  extensive,  and  show  that  it  measured 
about  500  feet  in  length.  We  may  readily  credit  the  assertion  of  Herodotus 
respecting  its  beauty,  since  the  whole  was  of  the  finest  red  granite,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  Siieixxl  enclosure  nlK)ut  600  foot  Miuare.  beyond  wliieli  was  a 
larger  circuit,  nieii!»iiring  940  feet  by  laoo,  containing  the  minor  one  and  the 
canal  he  niunlions.  and  once  planted,  like  the  other,  with  a  grove  of  trees.  .  .  . 
Amidst  the  houses  on  the  N.W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a  iort,  which 
protected  the  temple  below ;  and  to  the  K,  of  the  town  is  a  large  open  space 
enclosed  by  a  wall,  now  converted  into  mounds." — Hawlinson's  '  Herodotus.' 

Tbo  historic  names  found  among  the  sculptures  are  those  of 
Ramacs  II.,  Osorkon  I.,  and  Aniyrtaios.  In  the  spring  of  1887  M. 
Navjilu,  auliiig  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  I«^ind,  commenced  a  soiios 
of  oxcavatiouB  at  Buliastis,  which  wore  continued  until  1889.  The 
temple,  with  its  four  halls,  could  distinctly  Im  traced.  Outside  the 
door  of  tliu  first  hull  wore  two  sUituos  of  Hyksos  typu,  one  of  which  is 
now  iu  tliu  liritish  Museum,  liuyoud  was  the  oclubratud  FettUiHtl  J  tail 
of  Osorkon  II,  Farther  west  was  another  hall,  supported  bv  pillars 
alternately  of  circular  form,  with  lotus  or  palm-leaf  capitals,  and  square, 
with  Hathor-head  capitals.  At  the  end  of  the  temple  was  a  large 
unfinished  chaml)er  containing  the  shrine  of  Bast,  the  tutelary  deity. 

Inscriptions  extending  over  a  peiiod  of  4000  years  have  been  found 
at  Ihibastis;  the  oldest  contains  the  **Ka''  name  of  Khufu,  of  the 
IV.  Dyjuuity,  the  builder  of  the  Oreut  ryruiuid,' and  that  of  Khafra, 
his  successor;  the  most  modern  dates  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Kuergetes  II.  The  site  was  literally  strewn  with  the  ruins  of  colossal 
figures,  pillars,  tablets,  dsc.  Among  the  most  intci'csting  fragments 
wuich  wore  cleared  were  two  colossal  heads  and  part  of  the  seated 
figure  of  a  king,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  8&n  androsphinxes, 
$s  thought  to  be  the  portrait  of  a  XII.  Dynasty  king;  some  statues 
of  the  so-called  ^'Hyksos"  type — ^more  probably  belonging  to  kings  of 
the  XIII.  Dynasty  (one,  reinscribed  with  the  name  of  Cisorkon  II.  of 
the  XXII.  Dynasty,  is  in  the  British  Museum) ;  the  lower  part  of  a 
statue  of  the  same  workmanship,  bearing  the  name  of  King  Khian,  a 
Hyksos  monarch,  see  p.  [89]  (Cairo  Museum) ;  a  red  granite  slab  carved 
in  low  relief  with  the  portraits  of  Osorkon  II.  and  his  wife  Queen 
Karoama ;  a  very  fine  Hathor-head  capital  in  red  granite  (both  in  the 
British  Museum) ;  a  black  granite  statue  of  the  goddess  Bast,  and  part 
of  the  shrine  of  Kekhtherheb.  An  overthrown  pylon  of  Osorkon  II. 
was  discovered ;  the  sculptures  on  it  were  of  great  interest  as  describing 
an  important  festival  in  all  its  details. 

It  was  within  the  temenos  of  this  famous  temple  that  the  joyous 
festival  of  Bast  took  place,  which  is  well  described  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  60). 

"When  the  Kgyptians  travel  to  Bulxistis,"  says  Herodotus,  *' they  do  so 
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in  l\m  inannor.  Mrii  ainl  wontcn  mil  together,  ntul  in  unch  liotit  tlurrc  nrc 
many  |)crsons  of  liotli  saxes.  Sonic  of  tlio  women  make  a  noise  witli  mttleS, 
nnd  some  of  tlie  men  blow  pipes  during  the  whole  journe/,  while  the  other 
men  and  women  sing  and  clap  their  hands.  If  they  pass  a  town  on  the  way, 
they  lay  to,  and  some  of  the  women  land  and  shout  and  mock  at  the  women  of 
the  place,  while  others  dance  and  make  a  disturbance.  They  do  this  at  every 
town  that  lies  on  the  Nile ;  and  when  they  arrive  at  Dubastis  they  l)egin  the 
festival  with  creat  sacrifices,  and  on  this  occasion  more  wine  is  consumed 
than  during  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  All  the  people  of  both  sexes, 
except  the  children,  make  a  pilgrimage  thither,  about  700,000  (lersons  in  all,  as 
the  ICgyptians  assert. " 

In  those  and  otlior  ruins  of  tko  Dolia  oortain  poculiaritios  may  bo 
observed,  in  which  they  difler  from  those  of  Upper  Egypt.  In  the 
latter  the  walls  of  the  temples  are  sandstone,  and  tne  columns  built  of 
several  pieces,  and  granite  is  confined  to  obelisks,  statues,  doorways, 
and  to  the  adyta  of  some  remarkable  mohimients.  In  the  Delta  the 
temples  themselves  aife  in  great  part  built  of  granite,  and  the  porticoes 
and  vestibules  have  columns  of  a  single  block  of  the  same  taiaterials. 

lyrtnn  SMUUg  dlvcritos  N.  ilio  lino  to  Bfr-^slhlya  and  Manyiira  (Rto.  0).  Llirhk 
Riys.  M.  to  iHarb  Hiam  anil  SitnbeUiitrfn  ()».  75),  ainl  to  Knmtfot,  Snhri'rffht,  and  Mil 
(7Aatnr(p.77)i3 

.  After  leaving  ZagAzig,  tlio  Illy,  follows  mora  or  loss  closely  the 
diruction  of  tlio  l''nwli-walor  Ciuial,  which  Is  thn  mtKloni  roprosoti- 
tativo,  during  part  of  its  courao,  of  the  canal  cut  by  tliO  ancients  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  communication  liotwoen  the  Nile  and  the  llod  Sea, 
and  known  by  dilTorout  names  at  difforont  cpoclis.  The  history  of 
this  canal  will  be  found  preceding  the  description  of  the  Sues  Oanal 
(p.  61).    Passing  tli rough  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  we  reach 

54}  m.,  Abn  el-Akhdar  Stat.  To  the  8.  is  the  village  of  Saft  el- 
Hemui,  whore  onco  stood  a  town  for  which  llarasos  II.  built  a 
temple.  Close  by  was  found  a  black  gnmito  statue  of  this  king.  A 
notable  monument  once  stood  here  in  the  shape  of  a  monolithic 
granite  shrine,  measuring  7  feet  by  G  feet,  which  had  iMcn  dedicated 
to  the  deities  of  the  eastern  nome  (the  WAdi  Ti^milAt)  bv  Nekhtnebf, 
the  last  native  king  of  Egypt,  about  dGO  b.g.  It  was  broken  to  pieces 
by  a  local  native  magnate,  who  hoped  to  find  gold  in  It.  The  site  was 
explored  by  Prof.  Naville  in  1684. 

58)  m.,  Abft  HammAd  Stat.  From  this  point  the  Rly.  may  be  said 
to  form  the  line  between  the  cultivated  land  and  the  dosort.  On  the  one 
side  are  nothing  but  sandy  liillooks  Btrctching  away  to  tlio  horim>n, 
while  on  the  other,  a  short  distance  from,  If  not  close  to,  the  lino,  Is 
luxuriant  vegetation,  produced  "and  nurtured  by  the  life-giving  canal. 
Ab6  Hamm&d  is  a  pretty  village,  and  one  of  the  stations  on  the  caravan 
route  between  Egypt  and  Syria  vid  Salhlya. 

(Llf hi  Rly.  N.  to  i4  bA  Kdftr  (p.  71)  niid  8.  to  Bolbas. J 

The  district  through  which  wo  have  just  passed,  between  ZogAjiig 
and  Abfi  HammAd,  is  probably  the  "Land  of  Qoshou*'  of  Hebrew 
tradition,  where  the  forefathers  of  the  Israelites  settled  during  their 
sojourn  in  Esypt.  We  now  fiass  from  this  tract,  and  from  the  Delta 
proper,  into  the  WAdi  et-TAmil&t,  a  narrow  isthmus  of  cultivated  land, 
some  80  miles  long,  with  desert  on  either  hand,  which  joins  Egypii 
proper  with  the  Suez  Canal  district.    The  water  on  which  this  stretch 
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of  cultivated  w&di  depends  is  supplied  by  the  well-known  lamaiUya 
Canalf  the  *'  f rosh-water  "  oanal,  as  opposod  to  the  aea-water  canal  of 
Suez  proper.  This  canal  was  made  iu  order  to  supply  the  Suois  Canal 
worlcs  with  water  in  1858-08.     The  whole  district  of  tlie  Wildi^was 

Surchased  by  the  buea  Canal  Company  of  Satd  Pasha  for  £74,000,  and 
uring  the  short  time  in  which  it  was  their  property,  great  agricultural 
improvements  wore  begun.  In  1863,  however,  it  was  resold  to  the 
Egyptian  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  award  (see  p.  64). 

Some  sort  of  canal  has  always  existed  through  the  W&di  TdmilAt  There 
was  probably  one  in  Ramesside  times,  and  both  Necho  and  Darius  endeavoured 
lo  reoF>en  it  Herodotus  (iL  158)  speaks  of  it  as  deriving  Its  water  from  the 
Nile,  and  running  from  near  Dulxistis  (Zag&sig),  past  Patumos  (Tell  el- 
Maskhftla).  to  the  Red  ^ca.  'Hie  journey  took  four  days.  Nccho's  work  was 
stopped  by  an  oracle,  which  told  him  "  that  he  was  working  for  a  barbarian," 
and  the  historian  adds,  naively  enough  for  a  Greek,  *'  the  Egyptians  call  all 
men  barbarians  who  do  not  speak  the  same  language  as  themselves."  Darius, 
presumably  the  barbarian  referfed  to,  completed  the  work  of  renewal,  and  in 
Roman  days  the  canal  was  in  working  order,  and  lx>re  the  name,  probably  in 
conso(|uuncc  of  some  repairs  in  Tnijan's  time,  of  AiuMis  Trajanits,  The 
channel  of  lliu  c:inal  wsis  discovvred  by  the  l*Vunch  cx|M:dilion  of  1798.  and  was 
considcmbly  utilised  by  the  ungincers  of  l)c  I..e$!iC|)s.  who  reconstituted  the 
wholo,  so  that  it  now  runs  from  Cairo  to  AhA  I  lammAd,  thence  through  the 
Wftdi  TamilAl  to  Isnmlllya,  and  thence  N.  and  S.  lo  Poit  S;dd  and  Sucx, 
IKirallel  with  the  Sucx  Canal  pro|)er. 

6d^  m.,  Tell  el-Kebfr.  The  scone  of  the  battle  of  Sept.  18, 1882, 
in  wliich  the  British,  under  Gen.  Sir  Garnot  (now  Lord)  Wolsoley, 
defeated  the  Egyptians  under  Arabl  Pasha.  The  British  army  made 
a  night  march  across  the  desert  and  attacked  the  Egyptian  trenches  at 
dawn  with  the  bayonet,  the  Egyptians  being  more  or  less  surprised. 
The  fight  did  not  last  long,  but  cost  the  British  force  459  casualties ; 
the  Egyptian  loss  boinff  2000.  Arabi  fled.  ZogHsig  was  occupied  at 
4  P.M.  on  the  day  of  the  fight;  Belb^s  was  reached  by  the  British 
cavalry  the  same  night,  and  Cairo  was  occupied  by  them  on  the 
following  afternoon.  The  remarkable  celerity  of  this  march  was  much 
commented  upon  at  the  time,  and  caused  considerable  surprise  among 
the  foreign  military  critics.  The  cemetery  in  which  the  British  officers 
and  soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the  action  are  buried  is  near  the  Stat. 
The  fortifications  of  Tell  el-Kebtr  are  to  the  E.  of  the  Stat.,  the  line 
of  railway  passing  through  them.  The  line  does  not  again  approach 
the  cultivated  land  till  passing  the  village  of 

74  m.)  Kassassin  Stat.  The  w&di  is  here  at  its  narrowest,  and 
the  district  is  known  as  lUs  ol-W&di,  ''Head  of  the  Wadi,"  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Delta.  In  the  war  of  1882  Kassassin  was  captured 
on  Aug.  28  iiy  (ieu.  <lraham,  advancing  from  Isuiatllya,  to  servo  as  an 
advanced  ba.se  for  the  attack  on  the  Egyptian  lines  at  Tell  el-Kebtr. 
The  well-known  **  moonlight  charge  at  Kassasstn  "  was  a  feature  of  this 
fight.  Close  by  is  Tell  er-Rotdba^  the  site  of  an  ancient  settlement, 
explored  by  Prof.  Naville  in  1887  and  by  Prof.  Petrie  in  1906. 

78}  m.,  Mahsama  Stat.  The  Fresh-water  Canal  at  this  point 
leaves  the  ttly.  and  passes,  at  some  distance  to  the  right,  a  place  called 
Tell  el-Haakhdta,  This  is  the  site  of  the  very  interestiiig  explorations 
made  by  Prof.  E.  Kaville  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  in  1883. 
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ITc  littA  iflonlinfMl  Uio  Bitot  ah  ilia  aiiolout  oHy  oC  Pithom,  Mid  llioro 
oppoars  to  t)0  littlo  doubt  that  this  idontifloation  in  oorroct,  aiid  that 
the  theory  adopted  by  the  French  explorers,  that  the  city  was  Bamsos, 
cannot  be  upheld. 

The  cUy.  called  in  Egyptian  Pa-Tomu,  "city  of  Temu."  the  sun-god  of 
"Heliopolis,  was  founded  by  Ramses  II.  of  the  XIX.  Dynasty  (see  p.  [90]). 
The  monuments  which  bear  his  name  are  the  most  ancient  discovered  here, 
an<l  tlicrc  is  no  dcnilit  thnt  lie  constnictcHl  the  great  storehouses  which  form  so 
miinrlcnbic  n  A^turn  in  tlic  ruins  which  linvc  Im*<*ii  cxcnvnind.  It  is  probnble 
that  lie  Iniilt  tlirs*?  storrlious(>s  tis  dniAts  for  provisions  to  supply  the  nmiics 
which  he  led  into  Asia,  nnd  also  for  tnc  use  of  the  {>nrrisun  whose  duty  it  wns 
to  guard  the  eastern  frontier  of  ICgypt  He  nlso  opcnoti  the  cnnni  from  the 
Nile  to  keen  the  cily  supplied  with  fresh  water,  nnd  It  is  quite  possible  that  he 
employed  tne  Israelites  upon  this  canal  ns  well  as  upon  tlie  building  of  the 
store  dtics.  To  quote  £xod  i.  11,  13,  14,  "And  they  built  for  Fhamoh 
treasure  cities,  Pitnom  and  Ramses.  .  .  .  And  the  Egyptians  made  the 
children  of  Israel  to  serve  with  rigour ;  and  they  made  their  lives  bitter  with 
hard  bondage,  in  morter,  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the 
field.'*  After  Ramses  II.,  the  king  who  added  most  to  Pithom,  wns  Shnshank 
of  tlie  XXII.  Dynasty,  who  reigned  at  I3ubastis  |see  p.  [91 1).  As  he  had 
frequendy  to  fight  with  the  nations  of  Asia,  it  was  important  for  him  to  keep 
in  repair  the  fortresses  which  commanded  the  enstcm  ronds.  Other  kings 
added  to  the  defences ;  but  the  most  important  monument  which  M.  Navilie 
discovered  wns  a  tablet  of  l^olcmv  Philadclphos,  which  relates  what  was  done 
for  nthoni  by  this  monarch  and  his  queen  Arsino<!.  lliis  tablet,  which  is  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Cairo,  gives  some  interesting  information  both  as  regards  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Pitbom  and  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphos.  It  appears  from 
it  that  Pithom  and  the  neighbouring  city  of  Arsino^  were  the  starting-points  of 
commercial  expeditions  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  from  thenoe  one  of  Ptolemv's 
gimcmls  went  to  the  land  of  the  Troglodytes  to  bring  back  elephants  lor 

Ciri^oM'S  of  war.  'Hie  cily  of  I  l(!roi)|X)lis  wns  near  I*ithoin,  or  this  may  luive 
•(•n  the  name  glvc'u  by  the  (Jreeks  to  the  old  town.  The  older  (irci^ks,  t.e, 
ll(;rrxlotus,  cnlle<l  it  by  a  form  of  the  native  nnine,  Pntttmon,  M.  Nnvillc 
considers  that  ArsinoC  must  have  been  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  viilnge 
of  el-Magfar.     The  site  of  Pithom  was  re-examined  by  Mr.  Currclly  in  1904. 

87  m.,  Aim  Suwir  Stat. 

92)  iiL|  Neflsha  Janet.  Stat.  Junction  of  the  Tort  Said  and  Suob 
linos.  The  Sues  trains  run  into  IsmatUya,  and  then  back  again  to  the 
junction  at  Neflsha.  The  Fresh- water  Ganal  also  divides  at  Keflsha, 
one  pari  oontlnning  to  Ismallfya,  and  thence  through  two  locks, 
gaining  the  level  of  the  maritime  oanal,  and  the  other  branching  off 
to  Snea.  From  Keflsha  is  obtained  the  first  view  of  Lake  Timsah,  a 
dosoription  of  which  will  more  properly  enter  into  the  aoooimt  of  the 
Suez  Canal  ^.  68). 

95  m..  Ismafliya  8tat.4c  (Pop.  7200).  Both  hotels  (see  Index- 
IMreotory)  are  between  the  landing-plaoe  and  the  Bly.  Stat.  (For 
description  of  IsmatUya,  see  p.  64.) 

The  train  to  Port  Said  (no  change  of  carriage)  runs  N.  along  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Sues  Canal,  past  eUFerddn  (104j^  m.),  to  eUKcaUara 
(116}  m.),  **  the  Bridge,"  where  the  old  desert  route  from  the  Delta  rfa 
Cf-Saltdya  cromes  on  the  way  to  el-'Artali  and  PalcHtine;  JlAn  el-Xfh 
(186i  m.) ;  HaasHa  (144  m.) ;  Port  Said  (146  m.),  see  p.  68.  The 
journey  is  monotonous,  varied  only  by  the  occasional  sight  of  a  steamer 
slowly  passing  through  the  canal.    The  stations  are  mere  settlements 
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of  the  canal  employ^,  with  a  few  hooses  and  a  pumping-station.  On 
the  1.  are  the  sand-dunes  and  reedy  mamhea  of  Lake  Menis&la.  Tell 
D^/tmna  (p.  (Mi),  tlio  mto  of  tlio  ancient  T^aphnio  or  TaliptinhoH  (W.), 
and  Vclumim  (K.),  may  Im)  rmvchud  from  Kantara. 

[The  Suez  train,  starting  from  IsmatUya,  passes  Neflsha  on  the  way 
fiouth.  The  country  is  all  desert,  a  few  signs  of  vegetation  occurring 
now  and  then  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Fresh-water 
Oanal,  which  is  constantly  to  bo  seen  close  to  the  Hly.  Tho  next  Stat, 
reached  is  called 

103  m..  Serapeum.  The  train  does  not  stop  hero.  The  French 
fixed  on  tnis  name  from  tho  circumstanco  of  some  ruins  supposod  to 
lioloiig  to  au  old  tomplu  of  SorapiH  havhig  Uwn  found  iu  the  uuighliour- 
hood.  Tho  discovery  of  a  cuuoifumi  inscription,  and  a  stone  on  which 
the  Persian  sun-dislc  is  sculptured,  have  proved  the  ruins  to  be  those 
of  one  of  the  three  memorials  raised  by  Darius  on  the  canal  banks 
between  the  Herodpolitan  Gulf  and  Bubastis.  A  small  branch  canal 
leads  from  the  Fresn-water  Canal. 

We  now  come  in  sight  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  or  rather  of  the  northern- 
most and  iargor  of  those  inland  hoos.  Thoir  doscription  will  bo  found 
in  the  account  of  tho  Suok  Canal  jp.  60).  It  is  curious  to  reflect  that 
this  vast  expanse  of  water,  on  wiiich  tho  travoUer,  aa  he  passes  by, 
will  probably  see  several  large  steamers,  was,  so  lately  as  1B69,  a  salt- 
marsh  Iwrdurod  by  dosort  sand. 

1x4  m.,  FAyed  Stat.  Not  far  from  tho  shoro  of  the  Groat  Bitter 
Lake. 

127  m.,  Geneffa  Stat.  This  Stat,  is  so  named  from  the  hills  which 
have  been  for  some  timo  soon  on  tho  rt.,  called  (Mici  (Icnejfa.  Behind 
is  the  highor  ikbcX*AiAlia,    Still  skirting  tlioso  hills,  wd  roach 

135  m.,  Shalftf  SUvt.  The  lino  horu  anproaclioH  to  within  a  very 
short  (liHtaniHi  of  the  Siiox  (^anal,  the  high  iHiiiks  of  whioh  may  lie  houii 
from  tho  carriagu  window,  only  a  fow  hundrod  yards  off.  Tho  Fresh- 
water Canal,  whioh  runs  between  it  and  the  Hly.,  here  enters  the  bed 
of  the  old  canal  of  communication  first  cut  by  Darius  botweoii  tho 
Bittor  Lakes,  then  called  the  Gulf  of  UeroApolis,  and  tho  liod  Soa. 
The  reader  who  studies  the  account  given  (p.  225)  of  the  Exodus  of  the 
Israelites  and  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  will  find  that  it  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  that  the  scene  of  that  event  may  be  localised 
somewhere  in  1  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this  place;  the  Red 
Sea  at  that  remote  period  having  extended  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Lakes. 
Continuing  along  the  high  desert  land,  out  of  reach  of  the  high  tides 
which  still  sweep  up  for  some  distance  above  Sue%,'  the  line  makes  a 
detour  to  the  rt.,  and  turning  into  the  valley  to  join  tho  track  of  the 
old  lino  botwoen  Cairo  and  Suex,  now  done  away  with,  roaches 

X47  m.,  Suez  Term.  Stat.] 


Suea  and  Neighbourhood. 

(The  Bly.  Stat  to  od  the  &  aide  of  the  town  in  Colmar  Street  Tlie  line  to 
continued  down  to  the  docks  and  landlna-quays  cloee  to  the  roadstead,  about  Urn. 
^artJier  on,  but  the  passenger  for  Sues  %nll  get  out  at  the  Stat  for  the  town.  The 
Britiak  CvtutilaU  and  the  Ciutom-hou$§  are  on  the  quay  of  tho  Crock  near  the  Stat 
PtNd  ami  Tclryrapk  Ojfictg  (KKyptlau)  at  tliti  Htat] 
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Saez.^  Tim  inwn  of  Huon  (Vop.  lft,0(k))  \n  ftitimUHl  noAr  tlio 
N.  oxferomiiy  of  ilio  wcHU^rn  brnnoli  of  tlio  )lo(l  Hon,  cnllfl<l  llio  Chilt 
of  Suez.  The  actual  town  is  of  ooinparativoly  xnodorii  dntoi  and 
ofleni  fow  points  of  interest.  There  are  a  few  European  shops  and 
a  native  bazaar,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  curiosities  from 
the  Hedj&ss,  brought  by  the  Mecca  pilgrims,  there  is  nothing  to  tempt 
a  purchaser.  To  the  N.  of  the  town  are  the  Government  store- 
houses and  woricshops,  called  Ansari,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
P.  and  O.  Oompany ;  the  look,  which  terminates  the  Frosh- water  Oanal 
and  joins  it  with  the  gulf ;  the  Waterworks,  which  supply  water  from 
the  canal  to  the  whole  of  the  town;  and,  on  the  heights  above  the 
storehouses  {Kom  et-KoUfum),  the  chalet  of  the  Khedive,  from  which 
there  is  a  miignificont  view.  In  the  foreground  are  the  town,  the 
harbour,  the  roadstead,  and  the  mouth  of  Uie  Sues  Canal ;  to  the  rt. 
the  range  of  Gebel  'At4l^a,  a  most  striking  and  beautiful  object,  with 
its  black-violet  heights  hemming  in  the  Bed  Sea ;  away  to  the  1.  the 
rosy  peaks  of  Mt.  Sinai ;  and  between  the  two,  the  deep  blue  of  the 
gulf. 

About  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  at  the  end  of  the  causeway,  are 
the  Quays  and  Harbours,  which  may  be  reached  cither  in  a  boat  or  by 
the  branch  Rlv.  line.  We  will  suppose  the  traveller  to  go  by  water  and 
return  by  land.  (7tomit4f-boat  7\7'.8-10  an  hour.)  Loaying  the  quay 
in  front  of  the  poHt-oHico,  tho  boat  pasfkM  down  tiho  narrow  ohatmol 
wliioli  fornmrty  sorvod  as  the  moans  of  communicAtiou  bolwoon  tho 
roadstoad  aud  the  town.  On  tho  1.  is  a  stono  pinr,  liyfultng  to  tho  old 
Quarantine,  where  people  sometimes  land  for  tho  Weils  of  Moses. 
Soon  after,  on  the  rt.,  begins  the  stone  embankment  lining  the  quays 
and  harbour;  while  the  centre  of^  the  channel  now  marks  the  line  of 
tho  Suez  Canal,  wliicli  may  lio  soon  stretching  away  to  the  1.  On  tho 
rt.  is  the  entrance  to  tiio  Huox  Canal  Company's  piytif  mtukod  bv  a 
white  light,  and  then  a  quay  called  the  Waghoirn  Quay,  on  which  has 
been  erected,  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  a  statue  of  that  ])orsevoring 
and  energetic  individual,  to  whose  eriorts  are  duo  the  ro-ostablislimont, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  Kgyptian  route  bet  wool  i  Europo  and  the 
East.  Bounding  the  point  of  the  quay,  on  which  there  is  a  green  light, 
oorresponding  with  a  similar  red  one  a  short  distance  farther  down 
on  the  1.,  which  marks  the  position  of  some  breakers,  we  come  to  the 
head  of  the  roadstead,  capable  of  containing  600  vessels  of  all  sizes, 
and  the  entrance  to  Port  IhrAktm,  divided  oy  a  long  jetty  into  two 
parts,  ono  for  ships  of  war  and  tho  other  for  merchant  ships.  At  tho 
lioad  of  tho  K.  part  is  a  dry  dock,  410  ft.  long,  100  ft.  broad,  and 
nearly  BO  ft.  doop.  On  tho  jetty  is  tho  dock  station.  Tho  whole  of 
the  ground  on  which  the  quays  and  other  constructions  stand  has 
been  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  the  successful  execution  of  the  work 
is  due  to  the  enterprise  and  energy  of  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Dussard 
Frires,  the  same  who  built  the  jetties  at  Port  Said. 

History. — In  ancient  tinlcs  the  site  of  the  town  wns  always  one  of  consider- 
able commercini  iin|)ortnnce,  ntul  tin*  city  of  Cly^nm  stofnl  soniewliere  in  the 
iieiglilMitirJKXMl.  ClIyKiiia  np|vcarK  to  have  In**'!!  a  ff>rt  \\%  wfll  as  a  town,  and 
— 1  t)erlia|is  tlic  s|Kit  wIm-pi!  iIm*  iroo|M  dcMtinrd  lo  jjiinni  thr  j^liilrrs  of  tli(! 

al  were  stationed.     It  wa.^  calUnl  C'astruiil  hy  1  ficroclt^  and  l^>iptianiu!( ; 


was 
cana 


and  KkwpM  (Clysnia),  or  KXtt^/Mi,  is  first  mentioned  by  Lucian.     It  apfjcars 
to  be  the  same  as  the  t^lysma  Prx'sidium  of  Ptolemy,  tliotigh  he  places  it 
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much  farther  down  the  coast  His  positions,  however,  are  not  always  certain  ; 
and  a  garrison  would  be  stationed  here  rather  than  on  any  other  part  of  the 
coast  To  Clysnia  succeeded  Kolzim,  which  is  {volxibly  an  Arab  corruption 
of  the  old  (ircck  noinc.  The  nanic  of  Kolzim,  or  Kolzum,  is  still  given  to 
some  heights  to  the  N.  of  Suez,  and  the  position  of  the  place  is  fixed  by  the 
mention  m  history  of  the  reopening  of  the  canal  by  Omar  to  Kolzim  on  the 
Red  Sea  AbdVkdB.  is  still  more  precise  in  his  position  of  Kolzim,  and  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt  that  it  stood  exactly  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Sues. 
His  words  are:  "At  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  intervening  between  Tor  and 
Egypt  was  situated  the  town  of  Kolzim,  and  those  who  go  from  ^ypt  to  Tor 
are  wont  to  follow  the  coast  from  Kolzim  to  Tor."  Tne  name  of  "Sea  of 
Kolzim  "  has  also  been  given  to  this  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  as  Kohim  means  in  Arabic  "destruction,"  there  is  some 
rcferenoc  to  the  history  of  the  Israelites  and  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh's  host ; 
but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  mime  is  prolxibly  a  corruption  of  Qysma.  I1fte 
chief  historical  interest  of  Suez  is  derived  from  its  having  Ixicn  supposed  to  be 
the  sfMt  near  which  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  Sea  under  the  guidance  of 
Moses,  and  the  Egyptian  army  was  drowned,  but  modem  criticism  tends  to 
place  the  scene  of  this  event  farther  N. 

After  the  destruction,  in  the  eighth  century,  of  the  canal  of  communication 
with  the  Nile,  Suez  became  little  better  tlian  a  small  fishing  village,  galvanised 
now  and  then  into  conniicrcial  life  by  the  ixissage  of  caravans  gomg  to  and  fro 
between  Asia  and  I'^gypt  SulK>c<|Ut:ntly,  at  the  lieginning  of  the  sixteenth  cent, 
under  Sclini  I.  and  Sfkliuian  11.,  it  licamie  a  luival  ilc|k^t  for  the  Turkish  llci^t 
in  the  Red  .Si»  ;  but  the  utter  decline  of  navigation  in  that  sea,  uoiiseciuent  on 
the  discovery  of  the  C4I|K)  route  to  the  l'*<:isl  in  i.|i/>,  and  the  want  of  frrsli 
watci*.  from  which  It  luui  always  suffered  since  the  destruction  of  the  ciiiiid, 
reduced  it  again  to  a  niiscRible  collection  of  Arab  huts.  The  visit  of  Buona* 
parte  in  1798  to  Suez,  and  the  project  already  conceived  by  liim  of  uniting 
the  two  seas  by  a  direct  canal,  ended  in  nothing  ;  but  in  1837,  owing  to  the 
exertions  of  Lieut.  Waghom,  the  route  through  Egypt  was  adopted  for  the 
transit  of  the  Indian  mail,  and,  a  few  years  after,  the  P.  and  O.  Company 
began  numing  a  line  of  steamers  regularly  lietween  India  and  Suez,  'lliis  was 
follovverl  in  1857  by  the  completion  of  a  railway  from  Cairo,  and  Suez  soon 
began  to  increase  again  in  size  and  importance,  and  the  population  in  i860 
numbered  about  500a  It  still  suffered,  however,  from  the  want  of  fresh 
water,  the  European  population  being  supplied  with  Nile  water  for  drinking, 
brought  in  cisterns  by  the  daily  trains  from  Cairo,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
supply  was  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  from  El-Ghnrkutch  and  *Ay(in  M&sa 
(Afl OSes'  Wells).  The  completion  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  at  the  end 
of  1863,  of  the  Fresh- water  Canal  from  Tell  el-WAdi  to  the  centre  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  thence  to  Suez,  brought  an  abundance  of  Nile  water  to  the 
town,  and  the  various  works  in  connection  with  the  Suez  Canal,  the  new 
quays,  the  docks,  &&,  soon  nuidc  Suez  a  large  and  busy  pLace.  With  the 
completion  of  the  canal  the  activity  of  the  town  decreased. 

Exoursions  tcoxa  Sues. 

The  Wells  of  Moses. — A  plcoHunt  oxcur&ion  may  bo  mode  to  the 
Wollb  or  Fouii tains  of  Moaos,  *Ayi%n  Milsa, 

rAcoording  to  th«  mute  taken  and  tlie  time  spent  at  the  place,  this  excursion 
will  take  from  half  a  day  to  a  day.  llie  shortest  way  is  to  take  a  sailing-boat  or 
a  steam  launch  to  the  Jetty  which  has  been  built  out  into  the  sea  to  communicate 
witJi  the  new  Quarantine,  lately  establislied  on  the  shore  of  the  gulf  for  the 
reception  of  tlio  pilgrims  ou  their  return  from  Mecca.  Fnnn  Uilt  iiolnt  to  'AyQn 
11  Asa  the  dlstaneu  is  2^  ni.,  and  the  whole  time  occupied  lu  Kolng  alwut  two  hours ; 
If  donkeys  are  rctiuired  lictweeu  the  Jetty  an«l  the  Wells,  they  nnist  lie  sent  fniiii 
8uoz.    Or  Uiu  lioat  may  bo  taken  dowu  to  tlie  eutrauee  to  tlie  canal,  and  then  up  it 
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ft  tlH>rt  wny  to  the  iimiaI  •(MtinfMioint  for  Ui6  Wolti.  Xfthor  ni  thMo  rohtiM  will 
tnke  frrmi  throo  to  four  honri.  Tlio  siiins  to  Ira  iwltl  f<»r  IkmU  mmI  doiikoyt  hail 
Irattcr  lie  itrtotly  mrreeil  uimmi  liofurehMiiL  llioro  Mr»  oiio  or  two  to-eiillod  oiif6t  at 
'AyAii  Mtua,  where  imd  ooffee  can  lie  prooured,  hut  the  visitor  wholnteods  ■peodliiK 
the  day  there  had  better  take  aome  food  with  him.  This  excursion  may  be  oomblned 
with  a  visit  to  the  Vock»,  the  traveller  landliig  there  on  his  return.] 

The  Wells  are  »  tort  of  omIs,  formed  by  a  oollection  of  springi, 
earronnded  with  tamarisk-bushes  and  palm-trees.  Since  it  has  beoomet 
as  Dean  Stanley  oalls  it,  '*  the  Bichmond  of  Sues  " — a  regular  picnicking 

Elaco  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  town — some  Arabs  and  Europeans 
avo  rogularly  settled  in  it,  and  tiioro  are  now  a  few  houses,  and 
gardoiis  with  fruit-troos  and  vogotabios.  The  wator  from  tiio  springs 
has  a  brackish  taste.  Most  of  them  are  simply  holes  dug  in  the  soil, 
which  is  here  composed  of  earth,  sand,  and  day ;  but  one  is  built  up 
of  massiye  masonry  of  great  age. 

The  Monument  of  Darius. — A  ride  of  rather  more  than  6  m. 
through  the  desert,  N.  of  Sues,  along  the  line  of  the  Fresh-water 
Oanal,  brings  us  to  the  fragments  of  one  of  the  granite  sUUb,  erected 
by  Darius  to  commemorate  the  reopening  of  the  canal  between  the 
Bed  Sea  and  the  Nile.  Traces  of  the  cuneiform  and  hieroglyphio 
inscriptions  can  still  be  detected  upon  some  of  them.  The  stela  were 
erected  at  certain  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  the 
remains  of  three  others  of  them  have  been  found  on  a  mound  1  Icilo- 
mdtre  S.  of  Tell  el-Maskh4ta  or  Pithom  (see  p.  45),  a  little  to  the  E. 
of  the  Stat,  of  the  Serapeum  on  the  Sues  Canal,  and  on  the  side  of  a 
mound  between  the  61st  kilometre  of  the  oanal  and  the  telegraphio 
station  of  Kabret. 


ROUTB  6. 
Suez  to  Port  Said  by  the  Oanal. 


1.  Ancient  OanalB  of  Oommunioation  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea. 

Before  entering  upon  a  history  and  description  of  the  preseiit 
maritime  canal  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Seas, 
oommonlv  known  as  the  Suez  Canal,  it  may  be  interesting  to  give 
Some  slight  sketch  of  the  ancient  canals  of  communication  which  have 
at  different  epochs  existed  between  the  two  seas ;  premising  that  they 
all  differ  in  an  important  respect  from  the  present  one,  in  that,  while 
it  goes  direct  from  sea  to  sea,  and  is  consequently  entirely  a  salt-water 
canal,  thev  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  between  the  Bitter 
Iiakes  and  the  Bed  Sea,  fresh-water  canals,  deriving  their  supply 
entirely  from  the  Kile,  and  are  represented  at  tlie  present  day  by  the 
WAdi  uana),  and  its  continuation  to  IsmatUya  and  Suez,  commonly 
called  the  Fresh-water  Canal. 
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Oq  the  outside  N.  wall  of  the  temple  of  Karaak  is  a  scene  of  the  time 
of  Seti  I.,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  his  triumphant  return  from  Asia 
by  way  of  ia-tenai,  "  the  cutting,"  which  swarnied  with  crocodiles,  and  there- 
fore presunuibly  connnunicited  with  the  Nile.  According  to  classic  authors — 
Aristotle.  Strabo,  and  Pliny— the.  traditional  Sesostrls,  probably  Kantses  II., 
first  conceived  and  carried  out  the  idea  of  making  a  water  communication 
between  the  two  seas  by  means  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  from 
Avaris  to  Bubastis.  and  then  by  rendering  navigable  the  irri^tion  canal  which 
already  existed  between  the  latter  town  and  Herodpolis,  which  would  appear, 
from  M.  Naville's  recent  discoveries,  to  have  been  near  Tell  el-MaskhQta, 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  qf  Pithom.  ■  Several  monuments  bearing  the 
cartouche  of  Ramses  II.  were  found  at  this  spot  (see  p.  45).  As  this  king 
built  the  city  of  Pithom,  it  is  very  probable  that  he  also  made  a  canal  to 
conduct  the  waters  of  the  Kile.  Necho's  canal  tapped  the  Nile  at  Bulxistis, 
near  Zag&zig,  and  followed  almost  the  line  of  the  modern  WAdi  Canal  to 
Hcroopolis,  which  at  that  lime  was  a  port ;  the  Red  Sea,  it  must  be  remembered, 
reaching  much  farther  inland  tlian  now.  and  being  called  in  this  upper  portion 
(now  separated  from  the  main  sea.  ^d  known  as  the  Bitter  Lakes)  the 
Herodpolite  Gulf.  The  length  of  the  canal  as  given  by  Pliny,  of  6a  Roman 
miles,  =  about  57  English  ones,  would  agree,  allowing  for  the  sinuosities  of  the 
valley  traverseil,  with  the  distance  between  the  site  of  old  Bubastis,  near 
ZiigAzig,  and  the  pichciit  lusid  of  the  Hitter  Lakes,  in  the  neighfiourhood  of 
Scra|M:unii  'I*Im:  li^ngth  uiveii  by  lliT4Kl<»lus  of  much  more  ttuui  tooo  stadia 
(114  ni,).  nuist  lie  considered  as  iiiclnding  the  whole  distance  lietween  the  two 
se;is,  Uuh  by  the  Nile  and  the  esiiial.  The  story  of  llenNlotus  that  lao.ooo 
men  |)«N'lsht><l  in  ciutinu  the  etuuil  Is  prolxibly  an  exn^gt^nititui.  anil  the  re^ison 
which  he  asHii^uK  foi-  Ntxho's  deslsling  from  his  undertaking  'the  warning  of 
an  oracle  "that  he  was  laljouring  for  the  UirUiriiui ' V-duus  not  seem  very 
credibk:.  'Hie  more  likely  naison  was  the  idci,  then  previUcjUi  tluit  the  Red 
Sea  was  consideraUy  above  the  level  of  the  l>elta,  and  that  if  the  Nile  w;is 
made  to  communicate  with  that  sea.  not  only  would  a  great  part  of  the  country 
lie  inundated  bv  the  latter,  but  the  salt  water  would  penetrate  some  way 
up  the  river  and  rciuler  it  undrinkable.  Hiis  reason,  however,  would  retiuin: 
the  al>seiiee  of  all  knowledge  of  locks,  and  even  sluices,  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

The  work  of  Necho  was  continued  by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hyst<isi)es 
(590  B.C.) ;  and  the  natural  channel  of  conimunication  between  the  Heroopolite 
Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea.  which  already,  probably  in  the  time  of  Necho.  had 
begun  to  silt  up.  having  become,  in  the  100  years  that  had  elapsed  since  then, 
completely  blocked,  was  cleared  out  and  rendered  navigable.  Traces  of  this 
canal,  which  was  about  ten  miles  long,  can  be  distinctly  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Shaldf  near  the  S.  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  the  present  Fresh- 
water Canal  follows  its  course  for  some  distance  between  that  ppin(  and.  Sues. 
Several  Persian  monuments  were  found  by  Lepsius  in  this  part  ol'  the  Isthmus, 
conmiemorating  this  work  of  Darius  ;  and  on  one  of  them  the  name  of  Darius 
is  written  in  the  Persian  cuneiform  character,  but  enclosed  in  a  cartouche  of 
Egyptian  form.  It  will  Ix:  seen,  then,  that  up  to  (his  time  the  transit  Uuween 
the  two  seas  was  effected  thus :  shi|>s  s;iiled  ui>  \\v\  Pelusiac  branch  of  the 
Nile  to  Bulxistis 'and  thence  along  the  canal  to  lleroupolis,  where  their  caigo 
was  tr.insl)ip|x.'d  to  Red  Sea  vessels. 

This  inconvenient'  transhipment  of  cargo  was  remedied  by  the  next 
Egyptian  sovereign.  Ptolemy  Philadelphos  (^5  B.c),  who  made  the  water 
communication  l^tween  the  two  seas  his  care.  M.  Naville  found  at  Tell  el- 
Maskhftta  a  most  interesting  tablet  of  this  king,  which  infonns  us  that  Pithom, 
or  Herodpolis,  aitd  the  neighbouring  city  of  Arsinoe  were  the  starting-points  oi 
conunurcinl  ex|K:ditions  to  the  Red  Sea ;  the  tablet  alludes  to  a  canal  which 
seems  to  have  le<l  from  the  city  to  the  huid  of  the  Red  S<»i..  In  addition  (o 
cle;uiing  out  and  thoroughly  restoring  the  two  uuuds.  he  joincij  the  fresh- 
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wntnr  cnnal  willi  the  I  lcrfio|)(>liic  (lulf  liy  nionns  of  a  lo^k  find  KhiiccBt  which. 
y/h'iki  it  ]vmiittc«l  the  imsKiKc  of  vi^jiscls,  iircvcntfiii  the  snit  wiilcr  froiu 
mineling  with  and  siwiling  the  fresh.  At. the  point  at  which  the  cnnal  b<;twi$eii 
the  TleroOpolite  Gulf  and  the  Red  Sea  joined  the  latter  he  founded  the  town 
of  Arsinod 

Whether  the  next  sovereign  who  took  ntcnils  to  restore  the  line  of  com- 
miinivation  iM^wctm  tlie  two  mcim,  which,  ns  wc  know,  wtw  iin|KL\vil)1e  in  \h6 
time  of  (:hH>|NitmO*>('«  31K  w.i.n  Tnijiin  or  lliifiriun  (A.h.  98-138)1  \»  iniccrtiiin: 
'Hie  Nile  liml  nhiiml  ciuln'ty  dfsrrtcd  (he  IhilmMitc  ot  iVlnMnO  lirnnch,  nnd 
(herrfon!  it  would  In;  iH^crssnry  to  trti)  it  nt  n  intich  hiKlntr  |)oint ;  and  tlie 
tmditioii.il  n.inie  of  Ainnis  'I'mjanus  ^ivcti  to  the  old  cnnnl,  which  leaves  th<i 
Nile  near  Old  Cairo,  nnd  formerly-  jomed  the  old  line  of  canal  to  the :  Bittct 
Lakes,  seems  to  point  to  that  as  having  been  the  new  cnnal  cut  by  Trojan  to 
Join  the  old  one,  which  he  also,  cloned  ^t  and  rendered  again  navigable. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  any  work  of  this  kind,  beyond  repairs,  ^<ras 
undertaken  in  the  time  of  the  Romans';  'an<{  it  is  Vnore  probable  that  the 
new  canal '  abov^'  mentioned  was  the  w6rk  of  *Amr,  when  ordered  l>y  the 
Khallf  Ortiar  to  send  supplies  of  cbrn  td  Mecca  and  Medina  and  the  whole 
of  the  HedjAs,  then  (A.D.  639)  sulTering  severely  from  famine.  It  joined  the 
old  canal  near  the  latter's  former  point  of  departure  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
okl  Bubostis. 

In  return  /or  the  anxiety  thus  displayed  for  the  Holy  Cities,  and.  Arabia 
generally .  Omar  received  the  flattering  title  of  "  Prince  of  the  Faithful"  (Amir 
d-Mumanfn),  which  was  thenceforward  adopted  bv  his  successors  in  the 
Kballfate.  Oneliundred  and  thirty-four  years  after,  Ei-ManfQr  Ab(k  Ga'ftir,  the 
second  Khallf  of  the  AbbAside  Dynasty,  and  the  founder  of  Baghdad,  is  said 
to  have  closed  this  canal,  to  prevent  supplies  being  sent  to  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Ali,  who  had  revolted  at  Mccflno.  Sinct;  that  tinte  it  has  remained, 
unopened,'  though  some  assert  thnt  the  Sultan  Hdkim  onoc  more  rendered  it 
available  for  the  passage  of  boats,  in  .A.D.  1000,  after  which  it. -became 
neglected  nnd  choked  with  sand. 

lUit  though  (he  pnsKige  of  \uin{%  was  lni|NKl(*d,  and  It  was  no  longer  of  .use 
for  conmuinimtion  withthc  KimI  Sim,  some  fmrtion  slill  contalmil  wn(rr  during 
tlie  inumhKbn,  until •  closed  by  Moliammcd  All;  nt  which  time  it  is  said  to 
liave  flowed  as  far  as  Sh6kh  Ilanfidik,  near  TusAm  and  the  llitter  litkcs.  > 

'I'he  old  cnnal,  which  left  the  Nile  nt  (Viiro,  had  long  cniscfl  to  flow  much 
farther  than  i\w.  otitsfcirts  «>f  (he  ctly,  nnd  (Im!  still  more  nnricnt  one  from  (liu 
iictghlxnirhood  of  Hulxistls,  now  known  as  the  WAdi  Cniinl,  extended  only  a 
few  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  Isthmus,  as  far  as  Kassasln,  when  the  necessity 
for  supplving  the  labourers  with  fresh  water  along  the  line  of  the  Sues  Canal 
induced  the  Company  in  1861  to  prolong  it  from  Kassasln  to  the  centre  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  afterwards  in  1863.  to  carrv  it  on  to  Suez.  In  one  or  two 
pkuxs  the  bed  of  the  old  canal  was  cleared  out  and  made  to  serve  for  the  new. 
one.  Its  level  is  about  ao  ft  above  that  of  the  Sues  Canal,  which  it  joins  nt 
Ismalllya  by  means  of  two  locks ;  and  the  same  difference  of  level  betweon.it . 
and  the  Red  Sea  is  remedied  by  means  of  four  lock^  between  Nef Isha  and  3ues.  . 
The  average  depth  of  water  at  high  Nile  .is  6  ft.,  and  at  low  Nile  3  ft.  lliis 
canal,  called  the  Ismalllya,  leaving  the  Nile  at  Kosr  en-Nfl  and  passing  by 
Heliopolis  and  Bclb^,  restores  the  line  of  water  communication  l)etween  the 
Nile  and  the  Rixl  Sea  as  it  existed  {)crhaps  jn  the  time  of  Tmjan,  certainly  in 
the  time  of  Omar  ;  but  its  importance  as  a  means  of  transit  is  }>urely  local  and 
internal.  Another  canal  from  Zagftzig  joins  the  Ismalllya  at  Abd  HommAd,  . 
not  far  from  Tell  el-Keblr. 

■ 

S.  Varloofl  Modern  Frojeots  for  oonneoting  the  two  Seas. 

We  hove  seen  that  all  tho  more  enlightened  spveroigna  .who  ra}bd  • 
Egypt  a^  diiloront  periods  paid  spooial  attention  to  tho  moaus  of  traniit 

K  a 
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through  that  country  between  the  East  and  the  West ;  and  bo  much 
so,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  one  of  the  chief  restorers  of  the  canal 
communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  Bed  Sea,  founded 
another  line  of  route  through  Esypt  from  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenikd 
on  the  lied  Sea,  to  Koptos  on  the  Nile,  near  Thebes.  And  this  route 
continued  to  be  of  great  importance  up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Capo  passage  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497,  from  which  time  all  the 
overland  routes  between  East  and  West,  both  through  Asia  and  Africa, 
were  gradually  abandoned.  About  the  same  date  tne  Venetians,  who 
had  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  East  through  Egypt 
and  thence  down  the  Bed  Sea,  were  much  troubled  by  the  Portuguese 
taking  away  their  commerce  by  means  of  the  Cape  route,  and  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  Doge  of  Venice  considered  the  possibility 
of  having  a  canal  cut  through  the  Isthmus  of  Sues.  Negotiations 
were  begun  between  the  Venetian  Bepublic  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
El-Ghdri,  but  were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  Turkish  invasion  in  1517,  after 
which  all  idea  of  cutting  a  canal  was  given  up. 

'llie  first  in  more  coiupanitively  modern  times  to  take  up  the  subject  of  a 
water  commiiniaUion  lictwccn  tlie  two  seas  was  Na|K)looii  Ruonnixirte.  After 
having  ill  1798  exniiiiiicd  hiiiuielf  tliu  traces  of  tl»c  ulil  canal  uf  Ncclio  and  liis 
successors,  he  ordered  M.  Lep^re  to  survey  the  Isthmus  and  prepare  a  project 
for  uniting  tlie  two  seas  by  a  direct  canal,  llic  result  of  the  French  engineer's 
lalxiurs  was  to  discover  a  difierencc  of  30  ft.  Ix'twocn  llie  Kud  St'^i  at  l)i|;h 
water  and  tlic  MiHlilcrnmetui  at  low  ;  and  as  tliis  ine<iualily  of  level  seemed 
to  preclude  the  l<lea  of  a  direct  nuu-itime  canal,  the  following  compromise  was 
recommended : — i.  A  fresh-water  comnmnication  between  Alexandria  and  the 
Bitter  Lakes  in  the  following  manner :  (a)  Canal  from  Alexandria  to  Ramanlya 
on  the  Rosetta  branch,  {d)  Rosetta  branch  to  Cairo,  (c)  Canal  from  Cairo  by 
the  Wadi  TQmilAt  In  the  old  line  to  the  Bitter  I^dces,  which  were  to  be  filled 
with  fresh  water,  and  closed  at  the  S.  end  by  a  lock.  (</)  Sea  canal  to  Suez. 
2.  Direct  communication  between  the  two  seas  by  {a)  the  sea  canal  from  Suez 
to  the  Bitter  I^kes,  and  {d)  a  fresh-water  canal  from  the  Bitter  I^kes  to 
Pelusium.  'lliis  report  was  not  finished  till  after  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French,  and  circumstances  prevented  any  attempt  at  its  execution.  Although, 
owing  to  the  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Waghoni,  the  route  through  ICgypt  was 
chosen  in  1837  for  the  transmission  of  the  mails  liclwcen  lCn>;land  and  India, 
and  tlie  1'.  and  O.  Com|)any  established  a  service  of  stuunurs  l)etwecn  iCnglanil 
and  Alexandria,  and  Suez  and  India,  nothing  more  was  done  with  regard  to 
a  canal  till  1846,  when  a  mixed  Commission,  including  Stephenson,  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  They  exploded  the  old  error  so  extra- 
ordinarily confirmed  by  Lep^,  respecting  the  difference  of  level  between  the 
two  seas,  and  proved  tliat  it  was  inappreciable,  but  separated  without  coming 
to  any  conclusion,  leaving  it  to  one  of  their  number,  M.  Talabot,  to  present  a 
project  of  his  own.  His  idea  was  to  follow  the  old  canal  from  Suez  to  near 
Iskgfiaig,  avoiding  the  liittcr  I.akes,  then  take  a  direct  line  up  to  the  head  of 
the  Ddta  to  tlie  Barrage,  then  building  ;  csirry  the  canal  across  the  river  at 
this  iX)int  by  means  of  a  gigantic  aqueduct,  and  then  continue  it  in  a  direct  line 
to  Alexandria.  The  difhculties  involved  in  this  plan  proved  it  to  be  impractic- 
able ;  and  the  same  verdict  awaited  the  project  ol  Messrs.  Barrault,  who 
eoposed  to  go  from  Suez  through  Lake  Menz&la  to  Damictta.  then  across  the 
uuietta  branch  of  the  Nile  to  Rosetta,  and  so  across  the  Rosetta  branch  to 
Alexandria. 

llie  next  project  was  drawn  tip  in  1855  by  M.  Linant-Bev  and  M.  Mongel- 
Bcy,  under  the  su|)erinicndcnce  of  M.  tie  I<esseps,  who  luul  alrc:idy  received  a 
first  firman  of  concession  from  the  then  Viceroy,  Said  l*aslui.  It  recommended 
a  direct  canal  between  Sues  and  Pelusium,  passing  through  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
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Ijikcn  TiniKih.  nnllnb,  and  McnzAla,  nnd  commiiniaitlnff  with  the  jicn  nt  each 
end  by  means  of  a  lock.  A  fresh-water  canal  from  BftlAk  to  tlie  centre  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  tlience  to  Sues,  with  a  conduit  for  conveying  water  to  Pelusium. 
was  also  proposed.  This  project  was  in  1856  submitted  to  an  international 
Commission,  oomprisinff  representatives  from  Austria,  England,  France,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Prus«a,  and  Spain,  and  the  following  modifications  intro- 
duced. II1C  line  of  the  canal  to  the  N.  was  slightly  altered  and  brought  to 
a  |x>tnt  17I  m.  W.  of  Fclusiuni ;  this  chango  lictng  determined  on  from  the 
fact  of  there  Ix^ing  dc(*p  water  (35  to  30  ft.)  at  a  distance  of  3  in.  from  the  const 
at  tills  point ;  whereas  at  Pchisium  the  same  depth  was  only  found  at  n  distance 
of  5  m.  The  locks  were  done  away  with,  and  the  length  of  the  Jetties  at  Sues 
and  Port  Sold  modified,  and  various  other  minor  detaib  settled.  This  was  the 
project  accepted,  and  so  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Sues  Canal  Company. 

8.  Financial  and  FoUtioal  History  of  the  present  Maritime 

Sues  CanaL 

In  1864  M.  de  Leflseps,  whom  father  yrM  the  first  representative  of 
France  in  Egypt  after  the  oconpation  of  1798-1801,  and  who  had  him- 
self been  Gonsnl  at  Oalro  from  1881-1888,  obtained  the  first  preliminary 
concession  from  Said  Pasha,  authorising  him  to  form  a  company  for 
the  purpose  of  excavating  a  canal  between  the  two  seas,  and  laying 
down  the  conditions  on  which  the  concession  was  granted.  This  was 
followed  by  the  drawing  up  and  revision  of  the  project  mentioned 
above,  and  the  renewal  in  1866  of  the  first  concession  with  certain 
modifications  and  additions.  Meanwhile  the  British  Government, 
under  the  infiuence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  then  Foreign  Secretary, 
endeavoured,  for  a  variety  of  political  reasons,  to  throw  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  enterprise,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  prevent  the  Sultan 
from  granting  his  sanction  to  the  concession  made  by  the  Viceroy. 
M.  de  Lesscps,  however,  sanguine  as  to  the  result — he  had,  as  he 
himself  said,  "  pour  principe  de  commenoer  par  avoir  do  la  confiance  '* 
— and  encouraged  by  the  fovourable  reception  his  project  had  met  with 
in  Europe,  determined  to  open,  in  1868,  the  subscription  that  was  to 
furnish  funds  for  the  undertaking.  The  capital,  according  to  the 
statutes  of  the  Company  approved  in  the  firman  of  ooncesiuon,  was 
to  consist  of  £8,000,000,  in  shares  of  £90  each.  Bather  more  than 
half  of  this  was  subscribed  for,  and  eventuallv,  in  1860,  Said  Pasha 
consented  to  take  up  the  remaining  unallotted  shares,  amounting  to 
more  than  £8,600,000. 

Disre^rding  the  opposition  of  the  British  Government  and  the  withholding, 
through  Its  influence,  of  tlie  consent  of  the  Porte,  M.  de  Lesseps  beean  Ins 
work  m  1859 ;  and  on  the  a5th  of  April  in  that  year  the  works  may  be  said 
to  have  Ixscn  formnlly  commenced  by  the  digging,  in  the  presence  of  M. 
dc  I.cssc|M  and  four  directors  of  the  Com]xiny,  ol  n  small  trench  along  the 
proicctcd  line  of  the  Canal,  on  the  narrow  strip  of  sand  between  l^e  MenrAki 
and  the  Meditermncan.    'This  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  working 
encampments  in  diflercnt  parts  of  the  Isthmus.     But,  thouKh  the  first  step  had 
been  won,  difficulties  of  various  kinds  prevented  the  work  from  making  very 
rapid  prepress,  and  at  the  end  of  i86a  the  actual  results  were  only  a  narrow 
channel  cut  from  the  Mediterranean  to  I^ke  Timsah,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Fresh-water  Canal  from  KAs  cl-WAdi  to  the  same  point    The  principal  work 
done  in   1863  was  the  continuation  bf  the  Fresh-water  Canal  to  Sues.     At 
this  point  a  difficulty  arose  which  threatened  to  stop  the  works  altogether. 
Among  the  articles  of  concession  of  1856  was  one  providing  that  four-fifths 
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of  the  workmen  on  the  Canal  should  be  ^Egyptians ;  and  Said  Pasha  con- 
sented to  furnish  these  workmen  by  conscription  from  different  parts  of 
ICgypt,  the  (J(Mn|)uny  ugrccing  to  psiy  thciii  at  a  ralv  ecjual  to  altout  two* 
thirds  less  than  wi\s  given  for  similar  ^ork  in  luiropc.and  one-third  more 
than  they  received  in  their  own  coiintry,'  and  to  provide  them  with  food,  habita- 
tions, &c.  In  principle  this  was  the  eorvie  ot  forced  labour,  iht  felldMn 
being  taken  aWay  from  their  homes  and  sent  to  work  at  the  Canal,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  that  when  there  they  were  as  well  treated  and  better  paid 
than  at  home.  However,  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  this  clause  had  always 
been  insisted  on  to  the  Sultan  by  the  English  Government ;  and  the  Khedive 
Ismail,  on  his  accession  to  power  in  1863,  perceived  at  once  that  the  continual 
drain  upon  the  working  population  necessary  to  supply  the  Canal  with  ao,ooo 
fresh  ]aiM)iirers  monthly  was  a  loss  to  the  country  which  nothing  could  com- 
|x:n!silc  for.  lie  therefore,  in  the  early  |xirt  of  1864,  refused  to  continue 
to  send  the  monthly  contingent,  sind  the  works  in  consapicnce  cimu  abnost 
to  a  stxmdsiill.  Other  |>oints  of  difference  at  the  same  time  arose  Ixitween 
the  Sultan,  the  l'4;y|>lian  (Government,  and  the  ('oni|)iiny,  with  reganl  to  the 
lai'ge  gnuil  of  hincb  made  to  the  Comi>any  in  the  original  concession,  and 
the  proprietorship  of  the  Fresh-water  Canal  frpni  Kds  a-WAdi  to  Suez.  By 
the  consent  of  all.  |xirties,  the  subjects  in  dis|Nite  .were  submitted  to  the 
nrbitnilioii  of  the  Kn-ncli  Knii'kTor.  Na|>oU*on  111.,  who  decidetl  that  the 
two  conei'SMouH  t>r  iH5.f  aiid  1H56  licing  of  tlut  nature  of  a  contract,  and 
binding  on  IhHIi  initieH,  the  l''.gyptian  (^overnnieiit  should  |xiy  an  iiideninity 
of  ^1,530.000  for  the  wilhdmwal  of  the  fellah  laUair,  ^i.aoo.ooo  for  the 
rtutumption  of  the  lands  originally  granted,  aoo  metres  only  lieing  retaint^l 
un  each  side  of  the  omal  for  tile  erection  of  workshoiw,  deposit  of  soil 
excavated,  &c.,  and  jf 640,000  for  Uie  Fresh-water  Canal,  and  the  right  of 
levying  tolls  on  it ;  the  Egyptian  Government  undertaking  to  keep  it  in 
repair  and  navigable,  and  to  allow  |the  Company  free  use  of  it  for  any  purpose. 
The  sum  total  of  these  payments  amounted  to  ;f 31 360,000,  and  was  to  be 
paid  in  16  instalments  from  1864  to  1879. 

'  I'he  Company  now  proceeded  to  replace  by  machinery  the  manual  Ialx>ur 
they  had  lost ;  and,  thanks  to  the  energy  and  ingenuity  of  the  principal 
contractors,  Messrs.  Borel  and  Lavalley*  that  which  .seemed  at  first  sight  to 
threaten  destruction  to  the  whole  enterprise,  led  more  than  anything  to  its 
being  ultimately  successful,  for  it  may  be  said  that,  without  the  machinerv 
thus  called  into  action,  the  Canal  would  never  have  been  completed  when  it 
was ;  and  when  we  look  at  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  adaptation  of  this 
machinery  (the  dredges  were  an  old  invention  of  Sir  John  Rennie),  and  the 
enormous  scale  on  which  it  was  applied,  it  must  certainly  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  chief  glories  of  the  work.  It  may  be  noted. that  its  first  cost  was 
j(^a,400.ooo,  and  its  monthly  consumption  of  fuel  j^40,ooa  A  further  sum  of 
^^400.000  was  realised  in  1866  by  the  sale  of  the  tract  of  land  called  cl-WAdi, 
which  had  lieen  purchased  by  the  Company  of  Said  Pasha  for  the  sum  of 
^74,ooa  And,  by  a  new  convention,  the  term  for  the  payment  of  the  reniainder 
of  tlie  induiiinity  awarded  by  the  JCiniieror  Na|)oleon  was  shortened  by  ten 
years,  an<l  the  whole  sum  was  to  l»e  linid  by  1869. 

TIk:  work  now  pr<K:ciMlnl  without  iiitriTuptlon  of  any  kind  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  \\Hyj  it  tiectime  evident  that  more  money  would  U:  iiee<led,  and  a 
suliscripti(}ii  was  o|H.Mied  for  the  piirfxise  of  obtaining  ^'4,000,000  by  nie;ins 
of  /ao  shjires,  issued  at  ^^la.  bearing  interest  at  the  mte  of  £1  per  share, 
ana  repiiyable  at  par  In  hfiy  years.  Of  this  losm  little  more  tluin  a  fourth 
was  obtained  in  six  months,  and  in  order  to  get  the  rest  without  delay  the 
Company  obtained  permission  to  issue  bonds,  reimbursable  by  lottery  drawings, 
on  condition  that  their  nominal  value  should  not  be  less  than  /ao,  that  they 
should  Ixsiir  interest  at  not  less  than  3  '|x:r  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital,  and 
that  the  sum  annually  devoted  to  prises  should  not  exceed  x  i)cr  cent,  of 
the  capittil.     The  prospect  of  ^(40,000  a  year  in  prixes,  varying  from  ^80  to 
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£'6oocit  to  be  dmwh  for  qimrterly, '  in  Addition  to  the  already  favoumtile 
temis  of  the  subscription,  soon  brought  in  the  remainder  of  tlie  loan;  But 
money  was  again  needed  in  1869/- and  the  Gobipany;  for  the  sum  of  j£8oo,ooo; 
yielded  up  to  the  Egyptian  Government  iti  right  of  frte  passage  and  exemption 
from  custom-house  duties  •  along  the  Ftesn-water  Gemal.  agreed  to  talu6 
half  only  of  whatever  the  land  still  belonging  to  it  might  fetch,  and  re- 
nounced ientirely^nll  special  riffhts  and  privileges  of  any  kind.  For  a  further 
sum  of  /doo.ooo  it  sold  to  the  ICgVptian  Government  all  its  cstablL^hmertts 
on  the  fstnmus,  including  the  hoApitnls  and  their  matiriei^  the  ciunrry  and 
hhrbour  of.Mcks  near  AleJtnndrin.  and  its  workshop)!  and  c^tnblisnhients  *  at 
DMMi^  and  fhmiictin.  As,  h<iwcver,  the  (fovemment  were  unable  to  find 
the  money,  it  agreed  to  renounce  the  intrft^st  on  the  shares  h<!ld  by  it  for  tc 
years,  and  by  tnis  nutans  enabled  the  Comfxiny  to  issue  fresh  Ixmdfi,  called 
DiUgaiions,  for  the  ^^r, 300,000.  At  this  time.  It  may  be  added,  the  Company 
were  receiving  a  revenue  of  about  /5000  a  month  as  their  share,  for  the  transit 
receipts  between  Port  Said  and  Suez,  viA  the  Maritime  Canal  to  l^ke  Timsah, 
and  thence  to  Suez  by  the  Fresh-water  Canal 

The  complicated  nature  of  the  money  anangements  between  the  Egyptian 
Govemnnent  and  the  Company  make  it  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  far  the 
former  had  actually  fulfilled  its  engagements  at  the  time  of  the  opening ;  but 
supposing  it  to  have  done  so  completely,  the  capital  received  by  the  Suez  Canal 
Company,  up  to  the  opening  or  the  Canal  in  Nov.  1869,  would  amount  In 
all  to  about  seventeen  millions  sterling,  as  thus : — 

Original  oaplUI    .               £8,000,000 

Inifemnity  for  withdrawal  of  fellAhIn,  Ao. 3,900,000 

8a]e  ot  tlM  el-WAdl  esUte 400,000 

Lottery  Loan  1868                4.000,000 

Additional  Loan  1800 1,800,000 


ToUl £10,000.000 


I 


'II1C  addition  of  sums  arising  from  various  sources  of  profit  would  bring 
the  total  nniount  to  c«)iisi<lcnibly  more  than  the  sum  Ktitc*<l  alNivt;  of  S(*v(!iitecti 
millions.  Of  this  amount,  as  nviy  Iw  siM2n,i  ;f  r3,9oo,ooo  is  intct  e.si- 1  tearing  ; 
but  as  by  lite  agret^ment  of  18^19,  n^riitiomM  nlM»ve.  the  I'tgypiian  (loveni- 
ment  gavo  uplhn  iiiUTeKt  tm  iU  kI  urn's  for  95  yrtirs,  the  value  of  llio.i76/x)9 
/'9<ishnn*s.lield  by  it  (  — /'3.5T-ii'M'>)  >"<i*l  1^)  iltrdurtcd,  and  ihclntrrusl-lMMiring 
capital  would  conyi'ciucntTy  sC'Utd  thus : — 

tt8,aoe  shares  at  £80 ,        .       .        .    £4,407.000 

Lottery  or  Debenture  Loan  1808  .  4,000,000 

AddlUoual  Loan  1800  .'       .       • 1,200,000 

'r(»iai c»,oo7,noo 

On  the  i6tli  Nov.,  186^.  the  Can.il  w.ns  ofx^ncd  for  tnifiic ;  not  completely 
finished,  it  is  tnic,  Imt  sunictcntly  so  to  enable  48  shi|)s,  some  drawing  18  feet 
of  water,  to  pass  through  to  I^e  Ttmsah,  and  continue  their  voyage  to  Suez 
the  following  day.  All  nations  may  be  said  to  have  assisted  at  the  cercmpny  ; 
and  England  forgot  her  old  political  jealousy  of  the  undertaking,  and  her 
scepticism  as  to  its  success,  in  the  prospect  of  the  benefit  She  was  likely  to 
reap  from  this  shortened  route  to  the  East.  .  The  vessels  which  took  part  in 
the  opening  procession  of  course  paid  no  rates  for  passage.  But  immediately 
afterwards  a  regular  traffic  set  in,  the  first  ship  to  pay  the  dues  being  an 
English  one.  Rv  the  concession  of  1856  the  tariff,  which,  it  is  expressly 
stated,  is  to  Ix:  tlie  same  for  shi|)s  of  all  nations,  was  fixiMl  at  10  francs 
(8  shilltngsj  per  ton,  and  10  francs  per  passenger ;  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  extra  dues  for  pilotage,  amount  of  water  drawn,  &c    The  transit  dues 
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were  from  tlic  opening  to  the  ist  July,  1873,  levied  on  the  rcgistcrctl  tonnage ; 
from  that  date  they  were  levied  on  the  gross  tonnage  up  to  39th  Ai^ril,  1874, 
when,  in  accordiince  with  the  decision  of  an  international  Commission,  the 
former  rate  was  resorted  to.  In  1884,  as  the  result  of  anotlier  Commission,  tlic 
transit  dues  were  fixed  at  9  fr.  50  c.  on  the  net  tonnage,  the  extra  dues 
abolished,  and  it  was  agreed  to  spend  a  sum  of  four  millions  sterling,  spread  over 
a  number  of  years,  in  deepening,  widening,  and  generally  improving  the  Canal. 
The  rate  was  successively  reduced  to  9  fr.,  to  8  fr.  50  c.,  and  (Jan.  i,  1906)  to 
7  fr.  75  c.  per  ton.  The  clues  on  passengers  remain  at  10  fr.  (children^  fr. ).  For 
the  regular  mail-steamers  and  warships  there  is  a  reduction.  The  first  year  in 
which  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenses  was  in  187a.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  manner  in  which  the  traflfic  through  the  Canal  lias  increased 
since  it  was  opened : — 


1870 
1872 
1875 
1M7H 
IbHl 
1880 
lUOO 
180H 
]rilN» 
lUtW 
11)01 
1002 
lOOS 
1904 
1006 
1000 


(JriMiii 
Tonnage. 


8,183,.*I13 

0,740,120 

]2.Ml:i.«:t2 

18,000,238 
16,103,233 
15.004.850 
16,616,300 
18,601,092 
18.308.408 


net 

Toniiago. 

436,618 
1,430,169 
2.040,708 
3,201,626 
6,7114.401 
6,707.066 
6,U)0,004 


Tnuwit 
Beoeipta. 


£800.372 
666,804 
1,166.462 
1.246.120 
2.187,040 
2,261,000 
2.080,460 
3.41l,7iM 
H.062.761 
8,024.044 
4.016.460 
4,148,800 
4,144,810 
4.632,730 
4,664.072 
4.326,476 


3.975  ships  ixksscd  through  the  Canal  in  1906,  carrying  in  all  359.616 
ixissungcrs. 

Of  the  3,975  vessels  which  passed  through  the  Canal  in  1906,  3,333,  ^ 
58*7  per  cent.,  were  British,  their  net  tonnage  amounting  to  61*7  per  cent,  of 
the  total.  Of  3,948  merchant  vessels  and  vessels  in  ballast,  of  a  net  tonnage  of 
9,819,008  tons,  3,103  vessels  were  Uritish,  their  net  tonnage  being  7.338.033 
tons,  or  74*7  i)er  cent,  of  the  total.  German  vessels  numbered  338,  their 
percentage  of  net  tonnage  being  11*2.  France.  Russia,  Holland,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Turkey  furnished  together  13*3  per  cent,  of 
the  net  tonnage  of  the  carrying  trade.  The  mean  net  tonnage  }x:r  vessel  rose 
from  1,517  tons  in  1881,  to  3,067  tons  in  1891,  3,926  tons  in  1901,  and  3,383 
tons  in  1906.  The  mean  duration  of  passage  fur  all  vessels  {Kissing  through 
the  CamU  was  18  hours  35  minutes  in  190^,  and  18  hours  3  minutes  in  1906. 
'Hie  percentage  of  vessels  navigating  by  night  was  96*1  in  1905,  and  96*7  in 
1906.  When  the  Canal  wsis  o|)ened  the  draught  allowed  was  7  m6tres5ocenti- 
m6tres  (34  feet  7  inclies).  At  the  beginning  of  1906  it  had  been  raised  to 
8  mitres  33  centim6tres  (37  feet),  and  it  is  expected  that  on  January  i.  1908,  it 
will  In!  further  raised  to  8  mitres  53  centini6tres  (38  feet). 

Previous  to  the  decision  in  1884  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  Canal  at  a 
cost  of  four  millions  sterling,  as  mentioned  alx>ve,  the  width  of  the  Canal  was 
33  mitres  (73  ft.),  and  the  depth  8  mitres  (26  ft  3  in.)  throughout.  The  width 
has  been  increasixl  to  37  mitres  (i3i|  ft),  and  the  maximum  draught  of  water 
nllowcd  vessel:)  is  now  37  ft.     Ma"/  iinproveiueiUs  have  been  made  in  thu 
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"  i^rcs,"  curves,  ftc,  during  the  Inst  few  vears,  nnd  others  nrc  in  course  of  con- 
stniction.  When  those  nrc  cnrri<*<l  out  tne  CnnnI  will  hnve  n  uniform  dcpUi  of 
.9  ni^tivs  (29  ft  6  in. ),  n  width  of  65  metres  (213  ft )  in  the  stmight  pnrts, 
and  75  to  80  metres  ^346  ft  to  a6a  ft  fin  the  curves ;  nnd  these  dimensions  are 
calculated  to  enable  the  Canal  to  carry  any  traflk  ever  likely  to  be  developed. 
Steamers  must  pass  through  the  Canal  at  a  slow  speed  (6  knots)  lest  their  wash 
should  injure  the  banks. 

'the  financial  and  political  diflicultics  encountered  in  the  carrying  out  of  this 
gigantic  work  were  by  no  means  slight,  but  they  were  successfully  passed 
through,  and  the  steadily  increasing  use  made  of  the  CnnnI,  cspocinllv  by 
ICnglixh  vi<sM^ls,  shows  that  the  saving  in  distance  nnd  cxi^nsc  ofTcmt  \iy 
this  route  is  npprccinlcd,  nnd  tlint  the  CnnnI,  from  IxHng  looked  u{x>n  ns  the 
"futik  nttemptof  a  clever  enthusiast,"  is  regarded  ns  an  accomplished  fact, 
and  as  affording  the  natural  line  for  tmffic  between  ICnst  and  West.  'I1)c 
following  table  gives  the  relative  distances  by  the  Cape  routei  and  by  the  Canal, 
from  England,  America,  Russia,  and  France,  to  India : — 


Knglniid  in  Itomlmy . 
New  York  to  nonil)ay 
8t  Pctemlnirg  to  Itotnlmy 
Maraelllos  to  Jkmtliny 


FtttCamof 
Good  Hope. 


Kantlcal 
milofl. 
10,800 
11,680 
11,010 
10,000 


Vid 
Suez  Canal. 


Nnutical 
miles. 
0.020 
7,080 
0.770 
4,tm 


Saving. 


Nautical 
mtlet. 
4,840 
8,000 
4,840 
ri,fMO 


Before  closing  this  short  sketch,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice 
how  much  Isgypt  cnntribntrd  lownnls  the  making  of  the  Sucx  Cjmnl.  Some 
UVmx  of  it  mny  In;  g:iih(*il  l»y  Hummnrising  c(*rtnin  Items  nln*ndy  referred  to:— 

170,008  original  £80  shares .€:i,ri.18,040 

Faymont  hy  arliilratlon  awnni  of  1804 .1,. 100,000 

KifT  ro|Htrchiiae  of  ol-WA(U  cstatti 880,000 

For  ropnrohiue  of  curtain  rights,  'Ac,  hy  rvnnnclaUon  of)  «  ma  mm 
interest  ou  shares  for  86  years j  i,wiu,oto 


years 
Total 


.  .€8,418,040 


To  this  mny  he  added  the  almost  fabulous  suitis  said  to  have  ]xHm  spent  on 
tite  festivities  nt  the  o|)cntng.  This  nmouttt.  however,  wns  rcdnct^d  by  the  sole 
in  1875  to  the  lOnglish  (.xovcrnmcnt  of  the  original  176,602  shnri;s  for  ^'4,ooo.ooa 
This  remarkable  act  of  high  policy,  which  gave  Great  Britain  a  powerful  voice 
In  the  control  of  the  canal,  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Disraeli  by  Mr.  Frederick 
Greenwood. 

The  Administration  of  the  Canal  Company  is  international,  the  Board 
consisting  of  representatives  of  the  shareholders.  In  view  of  the  large  British 
holding  in  the  Company,  the  voice  of  the  British  directors  has  great  weight  in 
the  administration. 

The  Sue*  Canal  Convention  of  Oct.  29,  1888,  signed  by  Turkey,  France, 
and  .several  other  nations,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  checkmating  any  supposed 
British  nefarious  designs  ofi  llie  CnnnI,  was  not  recognised  by  Circnt  Britain 
and  Egypt  till  1904,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  changed  political  situation 
paused  by  the  Anglo-French  rapprochement^  H.B,M,'s  Government  declared 
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in  Art  6  of  the  Agreement  of  April  9  that  "  they  adhere  to  the  stipulations  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  39th  October.  1888.  and  that  they  aerce  to  their  being  put 
in  force,"  on  condition  of  the  elimination  of  certain  objectionable  features  in 
the  treaty.  The  Canal  will,  therefore,  now  "always  he  free  and  open  in 
time  of  war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  to  every  vessel  of  commerce  or  of  war, 
without  distinction  of  flag." 

4.  The  Passage  through  the  OanaL 

[The  travellor  mnst  obtain  information  at  Suez  u  to  the  best  means  of  going 
through  tho  Canal  U>  Ismalliya  and  Fort  Said.  A  pussoge  may  often  be  ohtaliiod 
on  iKinrd  simuo  Inrgu  vuMtil  imnliiir  tliruiigli  (fiiro,  i:.i ;  tiuio  cNscuiiiotI  niMHit  14|  bra.. 
If  tliure  la  110  iloliiyX  Or  a  siiiail  tilonin  Iniiiioh  miii  Ui  lilrwl ;  but  it  must  Im  iMtriio 
111  liiliiil  tliat  if  tliuru  la  at  h11  a  strirtig  wlml  bltiwlitg,  niiuiII  MUtaiii  laiiiiulttiii  iiro  iiiuuifu 
ill  tlio  ItitUir  JjikuiivHiiil  1  lint  friHu  n  Miiinll  vummI  iiiitliinK  iHiyond  I.I10  bniika  (if  Uio 
(!niiAl  tiiui  Ih)  mH)ii.  If  Uioro  la  Hiiy  <|olny  |i)  gulUiig  a  inuuiako  thniiigb  tlio  i^iial  W 
laiimlllya,  tliut  iMirtliHi  of  tlio  mute  lulglit  Im  aeon  friiiii  the  lUy.,  going  from  aues  to 
laniatUya  by  tlio  inonilng  train.  Vrom  lainalllya  tlioru  Is  the  Rly.  three  times 
dally  to  Port  Said  (aoe  p.  45)k  ] 

The  annoxed  table  of  the  original  dimonsions  of  tho  Canal  may  bo 
UBoful  for  roforonco  on  tho  way : — 

YwL 

Width  at  water-lliio,  where  bauka  aru  low S£H 

Width  at  wator-liuo  In  deep  cuttings,  whuro  Imiika  uro  high    .        .    lOO 

WlillU  lit  baau 72 

l)o|»Ui ^ 

SloiNj  of  bank  near  wator-llue  1  in  6,  iicai'  Imao  1-  In  2.     • 

These  dimensions  proving  insuffioient  for  the  trafHc,  they  have  been, 

and  are  still  bein^,  increased,  as  related  on  p.  56.    The  total  length  is 

nearly  100  m.,  which  may  be  divided  with  reference  to  the  water-line 

width  and  the  oharaoter  of  the  soil,  thus  : — 

Miles. 

Plain  of  Siiex,  full  widtli,  teimcloua  aoll 10 

Cutting  of  SlinlAf,  reduced  witltb,  tcunclous  soil  and  rocka  with 

iiplHir  oontiag  of  aiiiid  .  6 

Itittor  Ijikoa  2r» 

Surt|o  ffuui  Hitter  IjUcua,  full  wiiltli,  tciiiicHMM  aoll,  with  u|>|)er)  „ 

coating  of  auiid I 

Serafieum  and  TiiaOiuciittiuga,  reduced  width,  aand.        ...  0 

LokeTlmaah 6 

Cutting  of  Giar,  reduced  width,  aoiid 6 

Lakca  lialltth  and  MontAla,  full  width,  with  abort  sandy  cuttliiga  at  I  .. 

el-Verdon  and  ^autaraof  aboutSmilea / 

ToUl    .  r  100 

Thb  lippliciiUoii  of  II16  oloctrio  light  to  vohs^Ih  nuvigubing  'tho  (iunul 
al  night  Iiim  rodiicod  tliu  avurugo  tiiiio  of  tniiiHit  Ui  Iti  lirs.  18  niiu.  A 
largo  niimlior  of  uliiiM  now  [mss  through  al  night. 

Leaving  tho  roadstoud,  the  mouth  of  tho  Canal,  which  is  hero  900  ft. 
wide  and  £}  ft.  doop,  is  soon  reached.  It  is  guarded  at  its  entrance  by 
a  mole  half  a  mile  long,  which  projects  from  the  Asiatic  shore  and 
protects  it  from  southerly  gales  and  from  the  action  of  the  tide  at 
high  water.  This  mole  is  built  of  calcareous  rook  from  the  quarries  at 
the  foot  of  Qobel  'AtAka  on  the  African  shore.  Past  this,  on  the  1.,  is  a 
stone  embankment  facing  tho  ground  on  which  stand  tho  ollices  and 
workshops  of  the  Company,  and  the  constructions  belonging  to  the 
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of  iho  palaooA  of  Qeztn  and  Qlsa,  word  formod,  and  many  now  plants 
and  treoB  introduced. 

S.  Agribolture, 

The  wealth  and  proBperitir  of  Egypt  haye  always  depended  on  the 
cnltiTation  of  the  soil.  Agrioolture  has  oonsequently  been  one  of  the 
principal  cares  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  earliest  times.  It  was  no 
doubt  tlin  nocMwsity  for  nocuratoly  knowing  the  time  of  the  rise  of  the 
l^ilo,  and  wlion  to  sow,  reap,  and  calrry  on  tho  otiior  oiwratious  of 
husbandry,  that  caused  the  ancient  Bgyptlans  to  talie  suqU  trouble  to 
arrive  at  a  fixed  voar. .  Originally  the  year  in  all  p reliability  oonsipted 
of  12  lunar. months ;  it  was  then  changed  to  13  solar  months,  of  80  days 
each,' and  5  days  added  at  the  end  of  the  last  month  to  ensure  ihe 
return  of  the  seasons  at  fixed  periods.  As,  however,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  some  deficiency  still  existed,  a  quarter  of  a  day  was 
added  to  each  year,  or  rather  one  day  to. every  four  years,  as  in  our 
leap  year.  When,  however,  these  changes  were  introduced  is  not 
clear,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  a  fixed  year  came  into  use  before  27*8.0., 
when  the  calendar  was  finally  reformed  by  Augustus. 

The  year  was  divided  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  into  8  seasons  of 
4  months  each : — the  Iwunaaiian,  corresponding  with  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October;  tne  Winter,  with  the  months 
of  November,  December,  January,  and  February;  and  the  SummeTf 
with  the  months  of  Mtfoh,  April,  May,  ao^d  June.  These  divisions  are 
still  retained. 

The  Inundation,  or,  as  it  may  be  called,  the  Autnmtt  Season 
{ed-fyetnira),  liogins  with  tho  rise  of 'the  Nile;  and  though  loss  varied 
in  its  agricultural  o^iorationH  than  tlie  other  scasous,  owing  to  the  land 
boing  k>  a  groat  extent  Undor  water,  is  of  considerable  iuiiiortanoe,  as 
during  it  tlio  mai/4)  {dura  nJultni)  and  millet  {dtnn  belnli)  crops  are 
sown  and  harvostod. 

Tho  Winter  Season  {es-Shiidnti)  is  tho  most  imt>orlant  of  all, 
espeoiimy  in  Upper  Esypt,  the  principal  orops  raised  beiu|;  wheat, 
barley,  clover,  lentils,  beans,  peas,  vetches,  fto.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
inundation  retires,  these  crops  are  sown,  and  the  harvest  takes  plaoe 
from  four  to  seven  months  after,  uocordtng  to  the  nature  of  the  crop ; 
wheat  and  barley  being  seven  months  in  the  ground,  ahd  the  other 
bropsfouf* 

The  Summer  Season  {cs-Sijffi)  prodtlces  little  of  any  great  value  in 
^pper  Egypt,  with  the  exception  of  millet,  chiefly  in  Nubia,  and 
buchmhers  and  melons.  Suffar-cane,  howeve^,  is  sown  in  March  and 
April,  though  it  is  not  out  till  October  for  eating,  and  not  till  January 
and '  February  for  making  into  sugar.  But  in  the  I>elta  this  is  an 
important  time,  rice,  cotton,  and  Indigo  being  sown  in  March,  April, 
and  May.  These  crops  require  rather  loncer  to  come  to  matiirity 
than  tho  winter  ones,  and  are  not  harvesbed,  as  a  rule,  till  October, 
November,  and  even  December.  Speaking  generally,  three  crops  are 
giathered  on  ^ood  land  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  two  crops  in  Ui)per  Egypt. 

The  cultivable  land  in  Upper  Egypt  is  divided  into  the  ''rat** 
land§,  which  are  naturally  watered  by  the  inundation,  and  require  ho 
Irrigation  to  ripen  tho  crops,  and  the  **8hardki**  lands,  whion  are  too 
high  for  tho  inundation  to  roach,  and  must  consequently  bo  artificially 
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irrigated.  On  some  of  the  Bhar&ki  lands  as  many  as  three  crops  are 
Bometimos  raised  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  rai  lands,  as  a  rule, 
only  yield  one  orop— that  of  the  winter  season ;  hut  in  some  parts  they 
also  can  he  irrigated,  and  made  to  yield  a  second  or  even  third  crop. 
Of  late  years  a  great  impetus  has  heen  given  to  the  cultivation  of  hoth 
sugar-cane  {kasab)  and  cotton  (kutUn),  Tohacco  {dukhdn)  is  not  culti- 
vated ;  its  growth  in  Egypt  being  prohibited  in  order  to  increase  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  customs-duties  on  imported  tobacco. 

Irrig^ation  has  always  heen  an  important  factor  in  the  system  of 
Egyptian  agriculture.  Oanals,  dikes,  and  artificial  lakes  were  con- 
structed* and  kept  up  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  old  days  of  power 
and  prosperity;  hut  under  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mamelukes  they  were  neglected,  and  as  a  result  the 
productiveness  of  the  country  suffered  considerably.  A  great  change 
for  the  better  was  effected  by  Mohammed  All;  Ismail  Pasha  carried 
on  the  good  work,  and  considerably  increased  the  resources  of  the 
country  by  the  various  irrigation  works  constructed  during  his  reign, 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  and  gradually 
distributing  them  over  the  land.  Since  the  British  occupation, 
further  groat  improvements  have  lieen  made,  and  others  are  now  in 
progress,  a  sum  of  £1,000,000,  supplied  out  of  the  guaranteed  loan  of 
1885,  having  been  appropriated  for  the  Public  Works  Department. 
The  great  barrage  works  at  AsyAt  and  Asw&n  are  also  the  fruit  of  the 
British  occupation;  and,  since  the  international  arrangement  with 
France,  by  which  England  has  been  conceded  complete  control  of 
Egyptian  finance,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Public  Works  Depart- 
ment will  soon  be  able  to  carry  out  further  improvements  of  the 
national  irrigation  system,  which  is  as  important  to  Egypt  as  her 
dike  and  waterway  system  is  to  Holland. 

The  increase  in  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  Egypt  depends  not 
only  on  the  extent  of  canals  for  irrigation,  but  on  the  success  of  the 
methods  adopted  for  storing  the  Nile  water,  which  runs  to  waste  in 
winter  and  is  very  variable  in  summer,  sometimes  insufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  land.  Lower  Egypt  needs  only  the  water,  as  its  canals 
are  capable  of  utilising  the  full  supply  necessary  to  the  complete 
development  of  its  cultivation.  Several  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed, and  some  are  being  carried  out,  for  storing  water.  The  most 
important  of  these,  which  is  how  completed  and  in  full  work,  is  the 
great  Dam  at  Asw&n,  already  mentioned.  The  object  of  this  colossal 
engineering  work,  which  was  planned  by  the  Egyptian  Public  Works 
Department,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  William  Garstin.  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  John  Aird  ana  Oo.,  of 
Liverpool,  in  the  years  1899-1903,  is  to  dam  up  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
during  the  inundation  to  a  height  of  G5  ft.,  and  to  use  gradually  the 
great  body  of  water  thus  collected  for  the  regular  irrigation  of  the 
whole  country  N.  of  Asw&n,  unaffected  by  high  or  low  Nile,  during 
the  rest  of  the  year.  This  object  is  now  being  regularly  carried  out 
each  year,  and  great  benefit  has  already  been  conferred  upon  Egypt 
by  the  dam.  Further  regulation  of  the  water-supply  takes  place  at 
the  subsidiary  barrages  of  Asyiit  (p.  889)  and  Cairo  (p.  167).  Another  is 
to  be  built  at  Esna.  A  constant  and  unvarying  supply  of  water  makes 
it  possible  to  irrigate  high-lying  sharUki  lands  which  in  time  of  low 
Nile  would  go  uncultivated  and  yield  no  revenue. 
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Inchoi  liolow  iho  florfAco ;  1ml  in  tlio  contro  of  tho  lai^or  doprcMsion 
was  an  ollipticAl-iilmpod  Imnk  of  salt,  7  m.  in  longth  bv  5  in  width. 

The  oxoavating  work  in  this  portion  of  the  Canal  wan  vory  slight; 
only  the  neok  l>etween  the  two  depressions  had  to  be  cnt  through,  and 
an  entranoe  to  the  channel  made  at  each  end,  the  depth  In  the  centre 
being  more  than  safAoient.  But  the  filling  this  vast  expanse  with 
wator  was  an  achiovomont  second  to  noiio  in  the  progross  oi  tho  under- 
taking. It  was  oommonocd  on  tho  18tli  of  March,  1869,  iiy  lotting  in 
tho  wators  of  tho  Moditorrancan,  which  liad  already  filled  Iiako  Timnah, 
and  advancod  through  tlio  Canal  to  tlio  foot  of  tlio  enormous  weir 
doHtinod  to  roffulato  their  Uow  into  the  Bittor  Ijakos.  Tliis  weir,  tho 
largest  probably  ever  made  up  to  that  time,  had  boon  constructed  in 
the  west  bank  of  the  Canal,  with  a  ounred  channel  leading  from  it  into 
the  lakes;  the  line  of  the  Canal  oontinulng  in  a  straight  line,  and 
being  olosed  at  the  entrance  to  the  liJkes  by  a  dam.  The  weir  was 
more  than  860  ft.  in  length,  with  25  openings,  each  of  which  had  20 
doors,  so  that  the  flow  of  water  could  be  regulated  to  any  degree.  The 
whole  opening  represented  about  828  ft.  in  length  by  rather  more  than 
8  in  height,  and  was  about  8  ft.  below  the  leyel  of  the  water-line  of  the 
Canal,  so  that  the  force  of  the  stream  pouring  through  was  increased 
by  the  weight  of  the  water  aboye  it.  In  order  to  break  the  fall  of  such 
a  mass  of  water  and  preyent  its  eating  back  under  the  weir,  a  solid 
platform  was  constructed,  composed  of  piles  driyen  in,  and  then  joined 
together  by  cross  beams,  and  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  with  hard 
olay ;  oyer  this  was  a  stout  plankinff  nailed  to  the  piles,  and  coyorod 
with  pieces  of  stone,  old  iron,  &o. ;  while  for  800  yds.  along  the  channel 
below  the  weir  were  placed  huge  pieces  of  rock  to  break  the  force  of 
the  water.  When  all  the  doors  were  raised,  from  4  to  5  million  cubic 
metres  of  water  passed  through  in  the  day.  Three  months  later  a 
similar  woir,  but  of  still  larger  dimensions,  was  constructed  near 
ShalAf,  and  the  water  of  the  lied  Sea  admitted  through  it  into  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  As  much  as  from  10  to  12 
million  cubic  m6trefl  of  water  wore  discharged  in  a  day  through  this 
woir.  Altogether  it  was  naloulatml  tliat  19  liundrod  million  oul)io 
m6tros  of  water,  allowing  for  alisorption  and  eyaporation,  would  bo 
required  to  fiU  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  through  the  Canal  between  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  is,  as  will  haye  been  seen  during  the  passage 
through,  considerable;  but  the  clayey  character  of  the  soilproyents  its 
doing  much  mischief,  and  its  eflect  is  almost  lost  in  the  yast  surface  of 
the  Bitter  Lakes,  on  whose  leyel  it  has  no  sensible  effect.  There  is  a 
slight  continuance  of  the  ebb  and  flow  between  the  Bitter  Lakes  and 
Lake  Timsah,  from  which  point  there  is  a  slight  uniform  current  into 
the  Mediterranean,  often,  noweyer,  checked,  and  sometimes  reyersed, 
by  the  action  of  the  north  wind. 

The  Une  of  the  Canal  through  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  marked  by  buoys 
at  eyery  880  yds.,  forming  an  ayenue  of  about  180  ft.  wide ;  and  at  the 
northern  ana  southern  ends  of  the  larger  Bitter  Lake,  or.  as  the  French 
call  it,  the  <<  Grand  Bassin  des  Lacs  Amers,"  is  a  lighthouse,  66  ft. 
high,  the  tower  of  iron  built  on  solid  masonry;  the  light  is  of  the 
fourth  order.  The  sandy,  grayolly  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bitter  Lakes  is  strewn  with  shells,  exactly  corresponding 
with  those  now  found  in  the  Bed  Sea— a  proof  that  not  only  the 
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depreasiou  of  tho  Bitter  Lakes,  but  the  wbolo  of  the  surrounding 
country,  was  formerly  nubmorgod.  The  only  vegetation  in  the  neigh- 
bourlKMjd  iu  composed  of  tamarisk  shrubs,  which  often  form,  with  tho 
earth  and  sand  at  their  roots,  high  mounds,  and  present  from  a  distance 
the  appearance  of  trees.  To  the  E.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  they  extend 
over  a  large  space,  and  looked  so  like  ^  wood  from  a  distance  that  the 
French  gave  tliat  part  the  name  of  the  **For6t." 

After  passing  through  tho  Bitter  Lakes  the  Canal  enters  the  low 
ground  lying  between  them  and  the  heights  of  the  so-called  Serapeum 
(see  p.  4G).  The  greater  part  of  tbis  section,  about  lA  m.  long,  was 
excavated  il  sec.  At  a  short  distance  from  tbe  W.  bank  of  the  Canal 
arc  Munio  remains  of  ancient  works,  and  traces  of  a  cutting,  which  may 
lie  fol lowed  for  some  considerable  distance  N.  It  liiui  lx)cn  oonjectured 
that  tbis  cutting  marks  tho  course  uf  tbe  uld  canal  of  tho  i'haraohs, 
and  tbe  remains  of  tho  spot  where  Ptolemy  built  tbe  species  of  primitive 
lock  connecting  it  with  the  Herodpolite  Gulf.  The  scuil  of  Serapeum 
has  been  so  named  from  some  supposed  remains  of  a  temple  of  Serapis 
found  about  tbe  centre  of  the  heights^  The  aeuil  itself  is  about  S  m, 
long,  and  from  15  to  26  ft.  high,  compoHcd  (»f  sand  with  layers  of  lime 
and  clay,  and  bore  aiul  tbure  a  sort  uf  balf-furinod  rock,  of  shells 
embeddml  in  lime.  Tbe  removal  of  the  sui>eriicial  soil  was  accomplished 
here  by  a  very  ingenious  and  skilful  contrivance.  After  a  shallow 
ebannol  liail  been  dug  through  tbe  helgbts,  a  dam  being  left  at  the 
northern  and  southern  ends,  a  cross-cutting  was  made  between  tbis 
channel  and  the  Fresh- water  Canal,  distant  about  8  m.  to  the  W.  aiid 
at  about  the  same- level  as  the  heights.  Through  this  cutting  fresh 
water  was  admitted  into  tbe  shallow  channel,  and  into  a  number  of 
slight  depressions  that  existed  on  either  side;  these  last  being  thus 
turned  into,  as  it  wure,  closed  basins  oommunioatiiig  with  the  line  of 
the  Canal.  At  the  same  time  dredges  were  brought  up  the  Caiial  from 
Port  Said  to  IsmalUya,  thetiee  passed  through  the  looks  up  into  the 
Fresh-water  Canal,  and  lioated  along  it  and  down  the  cross-cuttinR 
into  the  channel  filled  with  fresh  water,  where  they  comiuouced 
dredging  at  a  height  of  nearly  2()  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Flat- 
bottomed  twin-Hcrew  lighters  receivoil  tbe  dredgings,  and  deposited 
them  in  tbe  artilicially  formed  basins  already  mentioned.  When  the 
dredges  had  excavated  to  a  depth  of  nearly  40  ft.,  or  about  20  ft.  below 
the  sea-level,  the  dam  at  the  northern  end  was  cut,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Mediterranean  mingled  with  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  had 
thus  been  made  to  render  a  novel  assistance  to  the  making  of  the 
Canal.  The  cross-cutting  had  of  course  been  dammed  up,  and  the 
l)asins  emptied  themselves  into  the  Canal,  now  fallen  considorably 
below  their  Inwe.  It  was  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Serapeum  cutting 
that  the  dredgers  encountered,  two  ur  three  days  before  the  date  fixed 
for  tbe  o|K)i)ing  uf  the  Canal,  Nov.  10,  IBGU,  some<  solid  ruck.  Which 
was  with  great  dilUculty  removed  sulUciently  to  allow  of  the  passage  of 
tho  vessels  that  touk  part  in  the  opening  cctemony. 

To  the  Serapeum  heights  succeed  ^hose  of  Tusum,  from  15  to  20  ft. 
in  height,  and  composed  chiefly  of  loose  sand.  It  was  here  that  the 
first  working  encampment  was  formed  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Isthmus  in  1859,  and  tbe  channel,  to  a  depth  of  6  ft.  below  the  sea-level, 
cut  by  the  native  contingent.    At  that  time  there  was  no  fresh-water 
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canal  io  Saex,  and  all  the  water  had  to  be  brought  from  a  long  dietanoo 
on  oamelB*  backs.  It  was  the  diffiottlty  of  providing  water  for  the 
number  of  men  at  work  here,  that  proved  to  the  CJompany  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  still  greater  number  that 
must  be  employed  oh  the  sections  to  the  B.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and 
determined  it  to  continue  the  Fresh-water  Oanal  from  Neflsha  to 
Buos.  The  remaining  work  in  this  cutting  was  dono  by  dredges ;  the 
material  being  carried  away  by  ilat-bottomcd  ligbtnra,  and  dischargod 
near  the  shore  of  Lake  Timsah.  Gloso  to  the  Btat.  of  Tusftm  is  a 
Moslem  saint's  tomb  called  Bh6kh  ITanMik,  near  which  may  bo  traced 
the  oourso  of  the  old  canal;  and  a  littlo  fartlior  to  the  K.  arc  a  few 
ruins.  The  banks  gradually  lower  after  passing  TuRAm,  and  the  view 
spreads  out  over  tamarisk- tufted  sand-hills,  with  hero  and  there  a 
•oreek  opening  from  the  Oanal.  These  crooks  gradually  become  larger, 
and  announce  the  beginning  of  Lake  Timsah,  which  soon  widens  out,- 
with  the  town  of  Ismatltya  in  front  of  the  vessel  as  it  advances  to  take 
up  its  moorings  in  the  centre  of  this  inland  harbour* 

Lake  Timsah  was  formerly,  according  to  the  more  generally 
received  view,  a  fresh-water  lake,  receiving,  by  means  of  tbo  old  oanal 
from  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Bubastis — traces  of  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  as  apnarent  in  various  places — the  overflow  of  the 
Nile  at  the  time  of  the  inundation ;  and  this  theory  is  supported  by  the 
nature  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  by  the  vegetation  on  its  lyanks, 
and,  above  all,  by  its  name  in  Arabic,  Ba^r  et-Timsah,  the  Boa  of  the 
Crocodile,  which  seems  to  show  it  to  haVe  been  a  favourite  resort  of  that 
fresh-water  monster.  Others,  however,  contend  that  the  bed  of  this 
lake  was  once  in  communtoatton  with  the  Bitter  Lakes,  thuft  fora&ing 
part  of  the  HeroOpolite  Qulf ,  and  indeed  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  that  the 
name  Babr  et-Timsah  was  applied,  not  to  this  particular  part,  but  to 
the  whole  ffulf,  and  was  given  on  account  of  its  shape  resembling  that  - 
of  a  crocodile.  •'  Both  these  theories  are,  no  doubt,  right  in  the  main, 
it  is  probable  that  at  some  remote  period  the  Moditorranoan  and  J  led 
Boas  mot  across  what  is  now  the  JKtlimus  of  Bnnyt,  and  that  the  first 
separation  took  plttco  when  the  heights  of  ol-Gisr,  to  the  N.  of  tlio 
present  lake,  wero  upheaved  by  some  subterranean  commotion. '  This 
would  place  the  former,  limit  of  the  Bed  Bea  whore  the  lake  noW  is. 
The  same,  or  more .  probably  a  subsequent,  upheaving  produced  the 
heights  of  Serapeum  and  Shaliif,  and  gradually  drained  off  the  Bed 
Bea  to  its  present  limit,  leaving  two  inland  lakes,  the  northernmost  of 
whioh,  from  its  proximity  to  the  Nile,  soon  flllod  with  fresh  water. 
Tho  almiidonmont  of  the  castoni  liranclios  of  the  Nile,  and  the  6onse« 
quent  drying  Up  of  tho  canals  in  that  (lart  of  tho  Delta,  deprived  the 
lake  of  its  source  of  nourishment ;  and,  except  when  an  unusually  high 
inundation  sent  a  large  overplus  of  water  down  the  W&di  Canal,  and 
along  the  old  course  into  the  lake,  it  was  almost  dry.  The  depth  of 
the  depression  was  about  28  ft.  below  the  sea-level,  and  the  circum- 
ference, judging  from  the  mark  of'  the  old  water-line,  about  9  miles. 
The  systematic  filling  of  the  hollow  with  water  from  the  Mediterranean, 
through  the  channel  that  had  been  already  out  from  Port  Satd,.  began 
on  the  12th  Deo.,  1866,  and  was  completed  by  the  end  of;  April,  1867. 
A  weir  was  used,  similar  to  that  afterwards  used  at  the  Bitter  Lakes, 
but  of  smaller  siee.  Nearly  100  million  oubic  metres  of  water  were 
required  to  fill  the  lake.    The  remaining  6  ft.  of  depth  required  for  the 
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chaonel  of  the  Canal  through  the  lake  were  dredged  out,  as  also  was 
a  large  area  in  the  centre,  to  serve  as  a  harbour.  The  course  is  buoyed, 
as  in  the  Bitter  Lakes.  On  the  W.  shore  is  a  lighthouse,  and  on  the 
K.  is  another,  slightly  to  the  E.  of  the  landing-place  for  the  town  of 
IsmalUya. 

lamaOiya  Stat. «  (Pop.  7900). 

[RaUwajs.— lainalllya  to  Cairo  (06  m.)  expreH  vul  Zagixlg  and  Benha,  8  traiiw 
daily,  In  8  to  8^  hn.  Kostaiirant  car  by  afternoon  and  avonlng  oxprMa  Varot : 
lat  cL,  V.T.70,  Siul  ol.,  P.T.86.  To  Oalro,  onllnary  train  «iil  ZagAiig  and  Bolbte. 
2  trains  daily,  in  41  to  6i  bra.  To  Port  BaSd,  8  trains  daily,  bi  1«  to  ft  bn.  Varw  J 
1st  ol.,  P.T.27,  2nd  (1.,  P.T.18|. 

Stoamer.-Tu  Port  BoSd,  daily  In  about  6  brs.1 

A  brood  avenue  of  nii^piificont  acacias,  wlioso  bnuichcs  moot  over-* 
head,  loads  up  from  the  landing-place  on  the  lake,  and  across 
the  Fresh-water  Canal,  to  the  Mohammod  All  Quay,  an  avenue 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  Canal  and  on  the  other  by  the  houses  of 
the  nrinoipal  inhabitants.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  B. 
and  W.,  by  the  road  leading  from  the  landing-place  to  the  Stat.  In 
the  W.  part  are  the  hotel,  the  Stat.,  the  landing-quays  of  the  Fresh- 
water Canal,  and  warohousus  adjoining,  and  beyond  them  the  Arab 
village.  Thuru  is  nutliing  hero  to  stop  thu  visitor  in  his  walk.  In  tliu 
lii.  part  arc  tlie  houses  and  ollicun  of  the  employes  of  thu  Company,  thu 
shops,  the  disused  palaou  of  tlie  Viceroy,  ttiu  Waterworks  for  sending 
wator  along  tlio  lino  of  the  Canal  to  i'ort  Satd,  and  the  streets.  In 
walking  down  the  Mohammod  Ali  Quay  from  the  hotel  the  visitor 
will  notice  with  interest  a  sort  of  Swiss  chalet,  the  residence  of 
the  late  M..  de  Lesseps,  and  the  first  constructed  house  at  Ismalllya. 
Some  way  tarther  down  is  the  Viceroy's  palace,  run  up  in  a  few 
months  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  entertain  his  illustrious 
visitors  at  the  opening  of  the  Canal.  This  was  used  as  a  military 
hospital  during  the  English  occupation  of  Ismalllya,  in  1882.  The 
leafy  avenues  and  various  small  canals  and  uphaulbridges  of  the  town 
give  it  quite  a  Dutch  appearance. 

At  the  end  of  the  quay  are  the  Watertoorka.  These  are  worth  a 
visit.  The  water  reaches  them  by  means  of  a  small  canal  derived  from  the 
Fresh-water  Canal  at  a  point  beyond  the  Arab  village.  Simultaneously 
with  the  completion  of  the  Fresh-water  Canal  to  Ismatltya  and  Sues, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  provide  Port  Satd,  and  the  line  of  works 
along  the  northern  portion  oI  the  Canal,  with  a  regular  supply  of  water 
that  could  be  depended  on.  Two  pumping-engines  were  accordingly 
erected  at  Ismalllya,  and  a  double  row  of  cast-iron  pipes  laid  the  wliole 
length  of  the  Canal  to  Port  Satd,  a  distance  of  50  m.,  through  which 
water  is  continuously  pumped.  At  all  the  principal  stations  there  are 
reservoirs  for  storing  the  water,  from  which  anyone  can  draw.  One  of 
the  features  of  thcso  Waterworks  are  the  gardens,  very  prettily  laid  out 
with  oaseadeH  and  walks,  and  lilled  with  all  kinds  of  choice  fruits  and 
llowers.  Indeed  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  the  gardens  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  this  town,  whose  site  in  18(K)  was  a  barren  waste 
of  sand.  But  it  scorns  only  necessary  to  pour  the  waters  of  the  Nile  on 
the  desert  to  produce  a  soil  which  will  grow  anything  to  perfection. 

The  walk  or  ride  may  be  prolonged  to  the  point  where  the  Fresh- 
vrater  Canal  joins  by  a  lock  a  short  branch  from  the  Maritime  Canal, 
and  thence  to  the  heights  of  el-Qisr,  whence  there  is  a  good  view  of 
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tho  deep  outling  which  the  Canal  here  passes  ihrough,  and  a  really 
magnitloent  coup  d'coU  across  Lake  Timsab,  with  the  Bitter  Iii^es  and 
tho  heights  of  Gebol  Genoffa  beyond,  and  far  in  the  distance  the  haiy 
bine  outline  of  Qebel  'AtAka  on  the  rt.  and  the  granite  peaks  of  Sinai 
on  the  1.  The  return  ride  from  el-Gisr  may  be  made  straight  across 
the  desert,  and  through  part  of  the  town. 

[The  trAvellormny  ocniMniia  hlii  royiiffo  from  limiiitMyii  tf>  P<»rt  HiUd  either  Imome 
IjiiirB  fitcnmor  wii  hrr  wnv  tlmniffli  iliu  <!iiiml  in-  by  the  lUy.  liiffiniMtlfMi  m  to  tho 
hotini  <»r  (l«|>nrtiiro,  Al^,  liml  l»ctU«r  Ut  (»I»UIiumI  aI  lira  Imimit  (iIUvo  n(  tho  Cmnpnny, 

(ir  of  Uh)  |NMimflt<!(1. 1 

Tho  marshes  round  tho  W.  side  of  Lake  Timsah  alwund  in  water- 
fowl of  various  kinds,  and  gafjolles  arc  very  frequently  mot  with  in 
tlio  neighbouring  'dosort.  Any  traveller  who  Is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  an  iiitroduction  to  one  of  the  chief  employ6s  of  the  Company  at 
Ismalllya  will  rmdily  obtain  any  information  as  to  snort,  and,  should 
he  stay  long  enough,Jvery  probobly  have  an  opportunity  given  him  of 
joining  in  a  gaselle  nunt.  The  climate  of  Ismalllya  is  extremely  dry 
and  temperate,  there  being  always  a  fresh  breeie  from  the  lake  to 
moderate  the  noonday  heat,  and  the  nights,  even  in  summer,  are  cool. 
The  humidity  is  very  slight,  and  there  is  hardly  any  dust.  Sea- 
bathing may  be  enjoyed  in  the  lake  all  the  vear  round.  Fish  ard 
plentiful  and  fairly  good,  and  travellers  will  find  good  sport  in  the 
early  morning  within  200  yds.  of  the  landing-place. 

CAn  excursion  may  be  made  from  Ismalllya  to  Tell  el-Maskhfita.  where 
M.  NaviUe  discovered  in  1883  the  ^te  of  the  ancient  Pithom  (see  pi  45).  It 
is  a  ride  of  11  m.  across  the  desert  1 

Passing  out  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  Lake  Timsah,  the  Canal  enters 
almost  immediately  the  heights  of  el-Gisr.  On  the  rt.  is  seen  the 
entrance  of  a  small  canal  loading  to  the  stone  quarries  in  the  Plateau 
doA  IfyAuos,  and  on  tho  1.  tho  branch  canal  which  joins  tho  Maritime 
Canal  to  the  Fresh-water  Canal.  Tho  difference  of  level,  17  ft.,  is 
adjusted  by  moans  of  two  locks,  one  just  bolow  Ismatltya,  and  tho 
other  noar  tho  upper  part  of  tlio  town.  j)y  moans  of  tliis  coiuiocting 
canal  between  tho  channel  already  dug  from  Port  Said  to  Lnlcc  Timsah 
and  the  Fresh-water  Canal,  water  transit  between  the  two  seas  was 
begun  in  1866. 

The  ieuU  of  el-Glsr,  5}  m.,  is  the  highest  point  in  the  Isthmus. 
It  is  about  6  m.  long,  and  from  60  to  66  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Tho  soil  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  loose  sand,  interspersed  with  a 
few  bods  of  hard  sand  and  clay.  Tho  upper  surface  was  romovod  by 
tho  forced  contingent  of  feUdJUHf  who,  with  the  primitive  tools  common 
to  the  Egyptian  labourer,  viz.  hands  for  grubbing  up  the  soil,  and 
baskets  for  carrying  it  away,  excavated  a  channel  from  26  to  80  ft. 
wide,  and  about  6  ft.  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  ;When  they  were 
withdrawn,  the  work  was  continued  by  M.  Couvreux,  who  completed 
the  cutting  to  its  full  width,  and  to  a  depth  of  10  ft.  below  the  sea- 
level,  by  moans  of  machines  of  his  own  invention,  called  excavateurs, 
Tlie  eaxfwainir  was  a  spocies  of  locomotive  engine,  working  behind  it  a 
chain  of  drodgo-bucliols  on  an  inclino<1  piano ;  on  reaching  tlio  top  of 
tho  plane  the  buckets  opened  at  the  bottom  and  discharged  their 
contents  into  waggons ;  these  were  drawn  by  locomotives  to  the  top  of 
th9  embankment,  along  a  well-arranged  network  of  railwa^rs.     The 
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remaining  16  ft.  of  depth  were  dredged  out  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the 
soil  being  talcen  away  in  screw-lighters  and  discharged  in  the  shallows 
of  Lake  Timsah.  At  the  top  of  the  embankment,  on  the  W.  side,  is 
the  encampment  of  el-Gisr,  reached  from  the  Canal  by  a  staircase  of  a 
hundred  steps.  When  the  cutting  was  in  progress  it  presented  a  very 
lively  and  busy  scene,  being  one  of  the  largest  stations  on  the  line,  and 
arranged  with  groat  taste  and  an  eye  to  effect.  The  gardens  wore  a 
sight  in  themselves,  and  they  were  entirely  the  result  of  the  water 
pumped  from  Ismatllya. 

On  issuing  from  the  heights  of  ol-Gisr  the  Ganal  runs  a  short  way 
along  the  odgo  of  an  ofTslioot  of  Jjoka  lialah,  and  then  enters  tlio 
cutting  of  el-FerdAfl  01  m.),  a  siindy  promontory  running  out  into 
tho  lake,  alK)ut  1)  ni.  long.  Tliis  cutting  wan  oxuayatod  in  the  sumo 
manner  as  tliat  uf  el-OiHr.  A  rather  sharp  turn  now  loads  into  Lake 
Balah,  tho  principal  among  a  series  of  shallow  lakes,  or  rather  swamps, 
through  which  the  Oanal  passes  before  entering  the  low  sand-hills  of 
Kantara.  These  swamps  are  more  or  loss  full  of  water,  according  to 
the  tide. 

Tliu  small  piiHHongor-lNttttri  gononilly  Htop  long  enough  at  el-KanUra 
{el-Kantatrl  et-Kiuuna;  21  m.)  to  admit  of  refreshment  being  obtained 
at  the  restaurant.  Tho  station  is  situatod  at  tho  liigheHt  point  of  tho 
cliuin  of  low  Hand-hills  which  divides  Tjuko  Moms&la  from  tho  smaller 
iiihuid  lakus.  U  was  one  of  llio  principal  caravan  stations  on  tho  rcMul 
between  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  tho  name  Kantara,  which  in  Arabic 
means  a  "  bridge  **  or  "  ford,"  is  explained  by  its  position  as  the  point 
where  the  lakes  and  shallows  that  intervene  between  the  eastern  and 
western  desert  are  crossed.  This  road  was  once  one  of  the  greatest 
highways  of  the  Old  World,  and  sorvod  as  tho  causeway  to  succeeding 
armios  of  Kgyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs,  and 
French.  The  traveller  from  Kgypt  to  Syria  by  way  of  ol-Artsh  and  Gaxa 
still  followH  tliiri  road,  and  croHscs  the  (3anal  ut  this  i)9int  by  a  forry.  Ton 
milort  to  tliu  W.  of  Kantai-a  is  Tdl  /V/fitmi  or  Ihifiia,  whoso  mounds 
mark  the  site  of  JkiphiuCt  the  'VahjHinhca  of  tho  i)ii)lo.  Vrof.  Potrio 
made  somo  intoresting  discoveries  at  Toll  D6fenna.  lie  found  a  largo 
building  of  the  XXVI.  Dvnasty,  which  is  still  called  *<  the  Palace  of 
the  Jew's  Daughter,"  which  seems  connected  with  the  flight  of  the 
Jews  to  Tahpanhes,  mentioned  in  Jeremiah  zliii.  The  fortress  was 
built  by  Psammetichus  I.,  and  this  may  have  been  the  actual  "  house 
of  Pharaoh  "  where  Jeremiah  prophesied  the  coming  downfall  of  Egypt. 

1|  m.  from  Kantara  tho  Oanal  enters  Lake  MensAla  and  continues 
in  a  straiglit  line  through  it  for  20  m.  to  Port  Satd.  Tho  lianks  here 
are  but  slightly  above  tho  lovol  of  tlio  Oanal  and  the  lake,  and  from  the 
dock  of  a  big  steamer  thoro  is  an  unboundod  view  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  lake  and  morass,  studded  here  and  there  with  islets,  and  at  timos 
rendered  gay  and  brilliant  witli  innumerable  flocks  of  rosy  pelicans, 
scarlet  flammgoes,  and  snow-white  spoonbills;  geese,  ducks,  herons, 
and  other  birds  abound.  The  whole  of  the  channel  through  Ijake 
MensAla  was  almost  entirely  excavated  by  the  dredges,  the  soil  having 
been  in  no  instance  more  than  a  foot  or  two  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  and  in  many  instances  liolow  it.  Where  it  was  necessary  to 
reinove  sonic  Hiirfaco  soil  Iwfore  there  was  water  enough  for  the  dredges 
to  float,  it  was  done  by  the  natives  <\i  Lake  Men/«&la,  a  hardy  and 
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pooultar  fACo,  whom  ooniifciint  pmotiioo  in  digging  canAto  And  niAlcing 
omlianlcinontii  to  ko<)n  out  tlio  inundAtion,  rondorod  iliom  peculiarly 
Apt  At  tho  work,  espeoiAlly  when  it  camo  to  digging  under  water. 

Into  the  phAnnel  thus  cut  the  dredges  were  floated.    Some  of  the 
inventions  in  connection  with  the  working  of  these  dredges  deserve 
mention.    Thev  were  not  exclusively  employed  in  this  PArt  of  the 
GauaI  ;  but  AS  it  was  where  they  wore  first  tried,  And  where  they  did  the 
most  work,  it  seems  tho  most  fitting  pi  ago  to  spcAk  of  thom.    First 
Among  thom  was  the  Unig  coiUoir  (long  duct),  an  iron  spout  of  soml- 
o11iptio«U  form,  SAO  ft.  long,  5J  wide,  and  2  doop;  hv  moans  of  which  a 
drodgor  working  in  tlio  centre  of  tho  channel  could  discliargo  \Ut  con- 
tents beyond  tno  bank.     This  enormous  spout  was  supportod  on  an 
iron  framework,  which  rested  partly  on  the  dredger  and  partly  on  a 
floating  lighter.    The  dredgings,  wiion  dropped  iulo  tlio  upper  end  of 
this  spout,  were  assisted  in  their  progress  down  it  by  water  supplied  by 
A  rotary  pump.  And  bv  An  endless  chAin,  to  which  were  fixea  sorApers 
— ^lArge  pieces  of  wood  thAt  fitted  the  inside  of  the  spout,  And  forced  on 
pieces  of  stone  And  cUy.    By  these  moAus  the  spouts  oould  deliver 
their  dredgings  At  Almost  a  horisontAl  line,  And  the  WAter  hAd  the 
further  good  eftoct  of  reducing  the  dredgings  to  a  semi-liquid  condition, 
thus  cAUsing  thom  to  sproAU  themselves  over  a  larger  surfAce,  And 
settle  down  better.    The  work  done  by  these  long-spouted  dredgers  was 
extrAordiuAry ;  80,000  cubic  yds.  of  soil  a  month  was  the  AverAgo,  but 
AS  much  AS  190,000  was  sometimes  Accomplished.    When  the  bAnks 
were  too  high  for  the  long  spouts  to  be  employed,  Another  ingenious 
mAohine,  ciJled  An  iUvateur^  was  introduced.    This  consisted  of  an 
inclined  plAne  running  upwArds  from  over  the  wAter-linc,  And  sup- 
ported on  An  iron  f rAme,  the  lower  pArt  of  which  rested  over  the  wAter 
on  A  stcAm  floAt,  and  the  upper  part  on  a  platform  moving  on  rails 
along  tho  bank.    The  plane  carried  a  tramway,  along  whicli  ran  an 
axle  on  wheels,  worked  oy  the  engine  of  tho  steam  float.    From  this 
axle  hung  four  chains.    As  soon  as  a  lighter  containing  seven  huge 
boxes  filled  with  dredgings  was  towod  under  the  lower  part  of  this 
iUvaUur,  the  chains  hangmg  from  the  axle  were  hooked  to  one  of  the 
boxes,  and  the  mAchlne  being  set  in  motion,  the  box  was  first  rAised, 
And  then  CArried  Along  swinging  bencAth  tne  Axle  to  the  top  of  the 
plaae ;  then,  by  a  self-Acting  contrivAUce,  it  tilted  over  And  emptied 
its  contents  over  the  bAnk.    It  was  then  run  down  agaiii,  droppoa  into 
its  place  in  the  lighter.  And  the  operAtion  rcpcAted  with  tho  next  box. 
No  such  dredging  oi)erations  had  over  boon  undertaken  licfore ;  those 
on  the  Clyde  tc>ok  2t  yc^rs  to  accotnplisli,  and  tho  whole  amount  only 
equalled  about  three  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  was  here  often  done 
in  a  month.    M.  de  Leeseps,  in  one  of  his  lectures,  illustrated  the 
amoimt  of  excAVAtion  done  in  one  month — 2,763,000  cubic  yArds—by 
the  following  graphic  comparison:   "I  dare  say  few  amongst  vou 
realise  what  is  represented  by  this  enormous  amount  of  excavation. 
Were  it  placed  in  the  Place  Vend6me  it  would  fill  the  whole  square, 
and  rise  five  times  higher  than  the  surrounding  houses ;  or,  if  laid  out 
between  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  it  would 
cover  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  Champs  Filys^es,  a  distance 
equal  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  reach  to  the  top  of  the  trees  on 
either  side." 

The  course  of  the  old  Pelusiao  branch  ul  the  Nile  is  crossed  at 
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"  Kilom^tro  84/'  a  low  milos  boforo  roaching  iRAs  el-fesh,  tho  noxft 
Btat.  to  Kanfeara,  a  small  islet  of  oosy  mud,  whose  height  has  hoaa 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  inundation  bv  dredgings  from  the  Canal. 
Near  hero  the  dynamite  ship  ** Chatham''  was  sunk,  and  its  contents 
exploded  in  order  to  clear  the  canal  (Sept.  1906^.  Very  slight  damaae 
was  done  to  the  banks.  Not  far  off  to  the  1.  in  the  lake  are  the  islands 
of  Tilna  and  Tennea  (Tennesus),  both  with  remains.  Some  way  to  the 
rt.y  beyond  the  marsny  plain  and  near  the  sea,  are  some  ruins  marking 
the  site  of  Pelusium. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurs  to  break  the  monotonous  course  of  the 
Canal  until,  bonding  gradually  to  the  K*  and  opening  out  to  a  width 
of  nearly  10()0  ft.,  it  ontcrs  the  liarlK>ur  of  Port  Satd,  and,  passing  tho 
port  and  tho  town  on  tho  1.,  joins  tho  o^ion  sea  buyond  tho  break- 
water. 

Port  Said,  ^  100  m.  from  Suez  (Pop.  about  42,000). 

I  Vruiich  iiMHiuy  U  ciin'uiit  ut  I'orl  Hiild,  aim!  i)riccM,  uxuopt  iil  tho  Pmit-Olllco  ait<l 
Kly.  8tut,  nru  kUUnI  In  frauok  Thi»  i»  w4  the  cam  ani/ti»hf.re  elM  ia  Kyind;  mid 
IjoUi  Kreiioh  and  Kiitflloli  idlvor  aiid  oopiMr  money  «ru  rcfiisod  olauwliora. 

Port  Siifd  to  OiUro  (146  iii.>.— Tlinw  tmlns  diiily.  Knrot :  Iti  cl.,  F.T.07  ;  ttul  ol., 
]M*.4H|.  1*hiiu  tnkiiii  ill!  juiirmiy  ii  lira.  lUwUMimut  uura  i»ii  tiiu  iiftoruiMMi  vx|iruiw 
tnUi»i(l)S.ail|i.iii.  nnd  U.<ir)  ii.iii.). 

Port  Said  to  Damlotta.— Wliou  f^iku  Munx&ln  U  full,  in  Uiu  winter  niiinUu*,  Uivro 
IssruKnlamorvlcotif  uutlvo  iNNtU  liotwoen  Pitrt  iSiild  (Hlnrlin};  fnun  tliuSnl  kllunietru 
«»u  tho  l^AiwI)  and  Ihuniuliu,  SO  mi.  dlntnnU 

Tlio  Uirouuli  Ntoaniuiii  liotwoou  KuruiM  and  llio  East,  of  Uie  P.  and  O.  Co.,  ilio 
Meuagerlea,  Uio  Austrian  Lloyd,  the  Unbattino,  Orient,  North  Genuan  Lloyd,  and 
others,  all  stop  at  Port  Said.  The  steamers  of  the  Messa^ferles,  Austrian  Lloyd, 
Bussian,  Steam  Navigation  and  Axizleh  Oo.'r  between  Alexandria,  the  Syrian  Co«ut, 
and  Constantinople,  call  at  Port  Said,  In  18  hrs.  from  Alexandria,  and  16  from  Jaffa, 
and  generally  stay  from  8  to  10  hrs.  In  the  harbour.  Tickets,  with  information  as  to 
times  of  sailing  and  rates  of  psssage,  can  be  procured  at  the  offices  of  the  respective 
companies  In  Uie  town ;  but  the  uraveller  will  do  well  to  Infonn  himself  on  these 
points  before  leaving  Cairo  or  Alexandria.] 

To  the  general  visitor  Port  Satd  offers  few  objects  of  great  interest 
in  its  present  state,  and  a  walk  of  2  or  S  hrs.  on  shore  during  the  stay 
of  the  steamer  will  more  than  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  most  people.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  very  curious  place,  and  not  quite  like  any  other  town 
in  the  world.  The  strange  riverside-like  appearance  of  the  quay-street, 
with  its  boats  tied  up  by  the  shore,  and  the  row  of  hotels  and  shops 
behind,  first  strikes  the  attention.  Then  the  operations  of  coaling, 
which  are  always  going  on,  contribute  an  element  of  extraordinary  dirt 
and  noise  to  the  general  effect.  Port  Satd  is  one  of  the  most  important 
coaling-stiitions  of  the  world.  On  landing,  one  is  struck  by  tlie  chess- 
l)oard  arrangement  of  the  town,  tho  number  of  shops  for  the  sale  of 
uicturO'postoarclH  and  otliur  tnnniiory  for  stoaniur  piuMungorH,  tho 
luiiiiMiurabhi  uu(6s,  and  tho  crowiU  of  tiniiblorH,  jugglors,  uiul  otligr 
nkoiiiilobaiiks  who  arc  alwayn  porfuniiiug  in  front  of  tliuiii. 

Tho  town  has  a  small  licitish  colony,  and  possesses  two  British 
doctors,  one  in  charge  of  the  native  hospital,  the  other  living  at  the 
British  hospital  founded  by  Lady  Strangford.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  place  lies  in  its  position,  and  the  story  of  its  foundation  and 
growth. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  to  the  Gulf  of  IVlusium 
there  stretches  .i  low  lx;lt  of  sand,  varying  in  width  from  aoo  to  300  vds. ,  and 
serving  to  separate  the  Mediterranean  from  the  waters  of  the  I  Jikc  MeiizAla  ; 
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though  often,  when  the  lake  is  full  and  the  waves  of  the  McditeitAnean  are 
high,  the  two  meet  across  this  slight  boundary-line.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
month  of  April,  1859,  a  small  bodv  of  men,  who  might  well  be  called  the 
pioneers  of  the  Sude  Canal,  headed  by  M.  La,roche,  landed  at  that  spot  of  this 
narrow  sandy  slip  which  had  been  chosen  ns'  the  stnrting-|)oint  of  the  Canal 
from  tlie  Mcditcrmncan,  and  the  site  of  the  city  and  |X)rt  intended  ullimatelv- 
to, rival  Alcxnndria.  It  owctl  its  scltxtion,  not  to  its  lK*ing  (he  s|x)t  from  which 
(lie  shortest  line  acnMss  the  Jstlimus  could  In^  dniwn-tlint  would  have  Uren 
(he  (julf  of  l*t'hisiuni-  bul  lo  i(s  tM'iufr  (hat  |N>in(  of  (h<;  en:iN(  (o  which  dei;p 
wa(er  npprcKiched  (he  m^rt*H(.  Here  R  nuHres  of  wa(er,  e(m;il  (o  uImmU  2f>  ft., 
the  c()ntem|>lale«1  depth  of  the  ('nirnt,  were  found  at  a  disttuice  of  less  than 
3  m. ;  at  the  Gulf  of  Telusium  that  depth  only  existed  at  more  than  5  m.  from 
the  const  The  spot  was  adicd  Port  Said,  in  honour  of  the  then  Viceroy. 
On  the  25th  of  April  M.  dc  I^esscps,  surrounded  bv  10  or  15  Europeans  and 
some  100  native  workmen,  gave  tlie  first  stroke  of  the  spade  to  the  future 
Bosphorus  between  Asia  and  Africa.  Hard  indeed  must  have  been  the  life 
of  the  first  workers  on  this  desolate  strip  of  sand.  The  nearest  place  from 
which  fresh  water  could  be  procured  was  Damietta,  a  distance  of  30  m. 
It  was  brought  thence  across  the  I^ke  Mcnsftla  in  Arab  boats,  liut  calms  or 
storms  often  delayed  the  arrival  of  the  looked-for  store ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it 
was  altogether  lost,  and  the  powers  of  endurance  of  the  little  band  were 
s<M'ely  tried.  After  a  time  distilling  machines  were  put  up,  and  in  1863  water 
was  received  through  a  pipe  from  the  Fresh -water  Canal,  which  had  been 
connpleted  to  the  centre  of  the  Isthmus. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  at  Port  Said  vens  to  make  the  ground  on  which 
to  build  the  future  town.  This  was  done  by  dredging  in  the  shallows  of 
the  lake  dose  to  the  belt  of  sand ;  the  same  operation  serving  at  once  to  form 
an  inner  port,  and  to  extend  the  area  and  raise  the  height  of  the  dry  land. 
When  the  fellAhtn  were  withdrawn,  and  recourse  had  to  machinery  for  sup- 
plying their  place,  great  impetus  was  given  to  Port  Said.  It  soon  became 
an  enormous  workshopi  1  ne  huge  machines,  which  were  to  do  the  work 
hitherto  done  by  hands  and  Imskets,  were  brought  plea*  by  pietH*  from  l<'mncc 
and  \ni\  together  in  long  mnges  of  sheds  erected  along  the  inner  jwrt.  In 
another  part  sprang  up  the  works  where  Messrs.  Dussatid  were  to  make  the 
large  concrete  blocks  for  the  construction  of  the  piers  of  (he  hnrlMMir ;  n(  the 
snnu!  time  (he  dredging  of  (he  luirlMinr  was  eonunencrd. 

Thus  spmng  up  in  10  ye:irs,  on  a  site  than  which  it  would  have  1)ecn 
difficult  to  find  one  more  disadvantageous,  a  town  of  nearly  10,000  inhabitants, 
with  the  most  easily  approached  and  safest  harbour  along  the  const. 

Fresh  water  is  supplied  from  Ismatltya ;  and  a  big  reservoir,  called 
the  "  OhAteau  d*Eiau/^  holding  sufficient  for  threo  davs*  consumption, 
providoB  against  a  stoppage  of  the  supply  through  accident  to  the  pipes. 
Tho  central  harbour,  lying  botwcon  the  outer  port  and  the  Canal,  is  called 
the  Oraftd  IhfMin  TtnuaH,  Joining  it  on  tho  W.  arc  tho  liamn  Ch^rif^ 
tho  JiasMndrn  Aiclinv,  or  de  VArsmtUf  fonnorly  the  buKiost  place  in  the 
town,  but  now  very  nearly  deserted,  and  the  Basttin  du  Commerce.  The 
principal  part  of  the  town  lies  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  last-named.  The 
best  houses  are  situated  on  the  Francis  Joseph  Qtiayj  close  to  the  harbour. 
Here  are  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Bon,  of  the  P.  and  O. 
Company,  Ao.  There  is  also  a  small  drinking  fountain,  with  a  figure 
of  Queen  Victoria,  erected  in  commemoration  of  her  second  jubilee  in 
1897.  The  huge  offices  0/  Die  Canal  Company ,  forming  a  very  imposing 
pile  in  semi-Oriental  style,  lie  S.  of  the  Bassin  du  Commerce.  Behind 
this  is  the  Rly.  Stat.  The  Post  Office  lies  at  tho  N.  end  of  the  town. 
A  short  distance  to  tho  W.  is  the  Arab  village,  on  the  strip  of  sand 
between  the  sea  and  the  lake. 
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The  Outer  Port  is  formed  by  ibo  two  Breaktoaters  or  Afoles  already 
referred  lo.  That  on  the  wobtorn  side  is  adorned  by  a  very  suc- 
csoHHful  tHaiiu  of  De  LvHsejm,  by  tho  gn^at  ]<Voncb  sculptor  Fr6niiot. 
unvoilud  on  the  tliirtiulh  aiiuivorMary  of  the  opouing  of  the  Oaual 
(Nov.  17|  1899).  This  mole  juts  out  at  rt.  angles  to  the  shore  and 
perpendicularly  to  the  line  of  the  Caual,  and  runs  straight  out  to  sea 
tor  a  distance  of  S72G  vds.,  and  is  to  be  continued  still  fieirther ;  the 
eastern  mole  stands  about  1600  yds.  to  the  £.  of  the  other,  and  runs 
towards  it  in  a  gradually  converging  lino  for  1902  yds.  Tho  entrance 
to  tho  outer  port  is  thus  about  a  (juartor  of  a  inllo  wide,  and  tho  space 
onclosod  within  it  a  triangular  area  of  about  650  liorus.  The  doptii  of 
water  at  the  untnuioc  is  iH)  ft.,  and  the  channol  through  it  ia  tlio  inner 
harljour  aliout  d(X)  ft.  wide  and  2G  ft.  deep.  A  red  light  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  W.  mole,  and  a  green  light  at  the  end  of  the  E.  mole. 
The  outer  port  has  only  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  small  coasters. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  W.  mole,  or  rather  on  the  seashore 
close  to  it,  is  the  lighthouse,  ope  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  at 
Port  Said.  The  tower,  which  19  nearly  17C  ft.  high,  is  composed  of  a 
solid  moss  of  concrete.  On  the  top  is  tho  lantern,  containing  an 
electric  light,  (liiHliing  every  20  uc<u)ndA,  and  visible  at  a  distance  of 
2!)  in,,  Three,  other  ligltlhuusett  of  tlie  same  height,  though  differing 
in  coiiHti'uution,  have  lieon  ereiitod  along  the  160  miles  of  coant  between 
Port  Satd  and  Alexandria;  one  at  the  ontraiiqo  to  the  I>aniietta  brancli 
of  the  Mile,  with  a  white  light  of  the  second  order,  Hashing  every 
minute ;  another  at  Bourlos,  a  fixed  light  of  the  first  order ;  aud  the 
third  at  Rosetta,  with  a  10-second  revolving  light  of  the  second  order, 
red  and  white  alternately. 

The  moles  are  built  of  concrete  blocks.  These  blocks,  each  of  which 
weighs  22  tons,  and  has  a  dimension  of  12  cubic  yds.,  are  ooinixisod  of 
sand  and  liine  mixed  with  salt  water.  They  were  di-op^ied  into  the 
Hoii  from  lighters  three  at  a  time,  till  the  water-line  was  reached,  and 
then  lifted  into  their  places  by  c|ranes.  The  sand,  which  drifts  along 
the  coast  from  the  Damietta  mouth  of  the  Nile,  has  silted  through  the 
western  mole,  and  formed  a  considerable  bank  along  itp  inner  side  near 
the  shore  end ;  but  its  encroachments  are  kept  under  by  dredging.  A 
similar  cause  has  considerably  extended  the  shore  seaward  to  the  W. 
of  this  mole,  especially  in  the  angle  formed  by  it  and  the  cpast. 
Another  bank  of  sand  has  been  formeid  too  in  the  open  sea,  a  little  to 
the  N.B.  of  the  eastern  mole,  by  the  dredgings  from  the  harbour,  which 
were  brpught  out  in  hopi>ers  and  dropped  there. 

Pelicans,  fiamingoes,  herons  and  all  kinds  of  aquatic  fowl  abound 
in  the  shallows  of  j,ake  Mengdla  (p.  80),  especially  in  the  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April;  but  sport  is  difficult,  as  inont  of  the 
sliooting  iu  farmed  out,  and  therefore  prohibited. 

The  archuiulogical  site  of  TeU  Tcnncs  (p.  81),  an  iKland  iu  the 
lake,  lie|i  6  ni.  S.W.  of  l*ort  Satd.  (Kor  tho  excurHion  across  the  lake  to 
l>ainietta  by  boat,  see  p.  68.) 
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ROUTE  6. 

The  North-Easiem  Delta :  Cairo  and  Zag&zlg  to  Es- 
Sal^tya,  Tanis,  Lake  Menzftla,  and  Manyiira. 

|K<ir  T-nlro  tf>  ZnffAxig  9i4  SoIb6fi  (Mow  tmiti)  niwl  viA  Bonhii  (oxnrtifM),  Hoe  p.  3& 
Vmrtn  JtoiiliA  ii  JAght  KI7.  riiiin  N.  aIoiik  tho  1.  Iiank'or  Uhi  Niio  (11.  70)  io  MIt 
Ohiunr,  BbnbollAwdn,  mod  Manf  Anu  Finr  MAtuAm  liy  osiircM  viA  lluiilia,  oIimiko  nt 
ZagAalg ;  by  slow  trains  via  UolbCs,  orotslnir  tlie  TMita-UinaUlyA  line  nt  SteidkBlit, 
there  li  no  cluuide.    For  ef-BAlhiya  chanae  at  Abft  Kebir  (we  ItolowX 

Cairo  to  ManaAra(46  in.)  4  trains  dally,  In  2|  to  84  hrt.    Varea :  1st  cL,  F.T.eS, 
2nd  d.,  P.T.82.    to  ef^^alhtya  (84  m.)  8  trains  dally,  In  6|  lira.] 

This  dislrict  has  historioal  MsooiationB,  and  oonbains  archaeologioal 
remains  of  interest.  The  scenery  is  very  characteristio  of  the  more 
primitive  and  less  cultiTated  Egyptian  Delta.  Wild-fowl  shooting  may 
be  had  on  the  Nile  and  canals,  but  not  on  all  parts  of  Lake  MensAla 
(see  p.  81).  For  shooting  purposes  an  Arab  flat-bottomed  boat  should 
be  hired  at  Man^Ara,  or  elsewhere. 

Boo  p.  138  for  tho  route  from  Cairo  to  ^  m.,  ZagAzig^  Btat..  Levying 
Zag&sstg,  the  lino  travornos  a  fortilo  distnct  to  i 

58  itLfHehia  Stat.,  on  the  Mutsz  Canal  (Light  Illy,  to  Ihrahimlyat 
4  m.  N.W.),  and 

64  m.,  Abfi  Kebfr  Junction. 

C Light  Rly.  to  Ibrahtmtya  (7m.)  and  Diari  Nigm,  via  (%m.)  HarbAi',  the 
nnciont  Pharbait^os^  hnd  the  cnpitAi  of  .1  nomc,  to  Which  It  gave  its  namn, 
lM'twi«on  13  and  13  ni.  to  the  N.I'X  of  Utitxuiti^  Ilartrf^l  am  nl*<»  W.  vlsiirtl  by 
|Kitli  from  Abft  Kcbtr.  where  donlceys  can  1)e  procnnKl.  It  Is  a  pli'O.s.'iiU  ridft 
of  3  ni.  through  the  fields.  'I1ic  stone  remains  include  gigantic  monoliths  of 
NeictanelKis,  .<;baftsofn'il  granite  columns  of  Roman  time,  fr.ignu;nls  of  fine  grey 
gmntte,  npimrently  of  an  altar,  ami  |Kirt  of  a  statue ;  wliieli,  with  mounds  of 
crnde-brick  ruins,  arc  all  that  remains  of  the  city.  It  stoo<l  on  the  Tanitic 
branch,  and  was  a  town  of  some  consequence  till  a  late  time,  and  an 
episcopal  see  under  the  Ix>wer  Empire.  It  is  still  occupied  in  part  by  the 
modem  village,  which  has  retained  the  ancient  name. 

S.E.  Light  Rly.  to  AhA  HammAd  in  the  WAdi  Tftmilftt  vih  THkh  el- 
t^'ararndx^  where  an  inifiortjint  clisoovery  of  gold  ornaments,  diadems,  \vk\\ 
Xe.,  of  the  PlolemaTc  |vri<Ml,  was  made  in  1905  (now  iu  the  Cairo  Museum).] 

The  Rly.  to  es-Salhtya  turns  N.E.  to 

7a  m.,  Fa^fts,  which  bears  tho  name  of  the  ancient  Vtutatua,  the 
Egyptian  Pi-feenem,  A  short  distance  N.  is  Khmta*ajia,  where  Prof. 
Naville  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  town  and  traces  of  occu- 
pation by  a  foreigit  ( 7  Mediterranean)  race,  probably  tho  Ha-nebu  of 
Egyptian  tradition,  in  the  time  of  the  XIII.  Dynasty.  A  figure  of  the 
reign  of  the  XI.  Dynasty  king  Sankhkara  was  also  found  here  and 
Ramesside  remains  were  aiRcoverod. 

[At  Kantlr,  2f  m.  N.  of  Khata'ana,  stood  a  temple  built  by  Kams<*s  II. 
The  rains  of  S4n  ei-Htiger  (the  ancient  Tanis)  lie  la  m.  N.  of  Knnlir,  and  may 
sometimes  l)e  conveniently  reached  by  this  route  (sec  p.  73)  by  boat  on  the 
Pnbr  Fa^As.J 
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84  m.,  Ef-^al^ya,  the  present  terminns  of  the  line,  lies  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  ancient  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  (the  modem  Bahr  el- 
Bakar),  on  the  borders  of  the  desert. 

[9111.  N.W.  is  Tell  Nebesha  or  Tell  Bedttwt,  tlic  ancient  Amel,  capiuil  of 
the  19th  noma  of  Ix>wer  Egypt,  excavated  in  1886  by  Petric  for  the  b^pt 
Explomtion  Fund.  Remains  of  the  XIX.  Dynasty,  including  a  granite 
shnne  (locsilly  known  as  el-Tal^yct  el-FaraAtt,  "  lliaraoli's  Cap.'  or  Talfat 
FaraAn,  "  niaranh's  Nidio.")  of  the  gmldoss  UaljtM  or  liuto,  were  found; 
also  a  cemetery  of  the  Cypriote  mercenaries  sl;itiuned  in  tliis  neigliboiu^wxHl 
by  Aniasis. 

3I  ni.  N.W.  Ls  Tell  GemalyemI,  where  (iriHilh  excavated  for  the  Egypt 
ICxplomtion  Kund  the  tcMi'uosut  a  IHolcniaic  temple.  (joinI  siUs  of  fimniki- 
tion-di:ix>!»ils  were  found  lM>th  here  and  at  Tell  NelMsha  (see  above),  and 
remains  of  large  gktss  works. 

3  m.  N.  of  (ieniiiiyemi  He  tlie  twin  mounds  of  ZuweUn,  excavated  at  the 
same  time.  The  southern  is  the  site  of  a  XIX.  Uyn.  cemetery.  Sdn  el-Hager 
(Tanis :  see  below)  lies  a  few  miles  farther  on  in  the  same  N.W.  directioiu 
The  nilns  of  Tell  D^fenna  (Daphnae :  see  below  and  pp.  66,  2x4)  lie  about  10  m. 
due  E.  of  Nebesha,  across  the  Ba^r  Dakar.] 

lUlis  iin»iNiiMNl  U)  iMMitiniiu  Uio  Kly.  fnmi  us*tlnlt^iya  to  el-Kiuitani,  on  Uio  Sues 
1!mi«I  <|k  OCX  AkHig  lliu  lino  «if  tliu  ciuiivan  ruiito  fnmi  the  liulta  \^^  Syria.  'JI10 
disiaiica  Is  about  m  m.  Ou  the  way  7#tf  l^enna  (3  ai.  N.  of  Uiu  road,  IS  m.  (ruia 
<«-9alhlya)  Is  pMsed.  Vor  the  conttuuaiioe  of  Uie  canivaii  naito  tu  Pulusiuni  aitd 
el*'Arlsh,  see  p.  214.1 

The  1(1  V.  from  Abd  Keblr  to  Man^Ara  passes  67  m.,  el-Bdlal,  and 
69  nL.  Kafir  Sakr  Stats,  on  the  Muisz  Canal,  and  reaches  73  m.,  Abu 
esh-she^ji^  Stat.,  on  another  oanal  which  joins  the  Muizs  farther  N. 

[These  places  form  the  best  base  for  a  Vlilt  to  the  Ruins  of  Tanis 
by  bloat ;  though  Tanis  can  also  be  reached  by  oanal  or  land  (preferable) 
from  FakiU,  or  by  land  from  es-Salh!ya  vid  Nebesha  and  Qemaiyemi 
(see  above :  recommended  to  aroheologists). 

lliiqulry  sliould  be  made  at  ZagAsig  as  to  which  route  should  be  chosen,  if  boats 
are  taken,  as  alterations  on  the  oanals  or  In  the  deiith  of  water  in  tbeiu  may  make 
one  oreforable  to  Uio  otlior.  It  Is  no  longer  posHllilu  to  go  direct  froiu  ZngAzIg  by 
eanol,  on  account  of  bridges  and  sluices,  'llie  canal  excursion  sliould  bo  mmlo  not 
later  than  FebnuuY,  as  after  that  moiitli  tlie  eoimls  are  low,  and  often  dammed  up 
a  few  niilos  from  tlioir  moutli  to  keep  tlte  water  for  irrigotl4»n.  Those  who  wish  to 
be  comfortable  hod  better  take  tents,  beds,  Ac,  with  them,  as  the  boats  ou  these 
canals  Iwve  no  sleeping  aoeommodaUon,  are  very  dirty,  and  sUnk  of  fish.  Some 
provisions,  too,  should  ne' token,  as  milk,  eggs,  and  chickens  are  the  only  things 
procurable  at  tlie  villages  ou  tlie  canals.  Huteach  traveller  will  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  desire  for  comfort  may  roquira.  Tlie  best  way  for  tliose  yrho  Intend  to 
take  tents.  Ac,  is  to  send  a  servant  on  a  day  or  two  before ;  be  oui  tlieii  secure  a 
boat,  and  tiave  It  ready.    In  winter  there  are  generally  plenty  coming  up  from  Uio 


lake.  Iliey  are  larKu  an«i  nMHuy,  hut  dirty,  'llieru  Is  a  small  aUouiiit  nt  Mlitilt4tr 
In  Uie  Imiws,  where  a  |N»rtl<Mi  Is  iNiveretl  In  by  a  pluue  i»f  iiiattlng.  One  Imat  will 
carry  tents,  servsnts,  donkeys.  iNiggutfu,  Ao.    The  hire  of  a  iMnit  to  8A11  from  either 


el'U&lui,  Kafr  Bakr,  or  Abu  edi-SluMV  will  be  fn>iu  Itto.  lo  £1,  and  Uio  same  for  a 
boat  bock  from  SAil  It  will  take  0  or  7  hrs.  to  go,  and  10  or  12  hrs.  to  come  baok. 
unless  the  wind  is  partteularly  favourolile  or  adverse.  There  Is  plenty  of  wild-fowl 
shooUng  durina  the  winter  and  early  qiring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sin,  but  the 
birds  are  very  shy  and  dtneult  of  approach.] 

SAn  el-Harer(*' Stony  S&n"),  a  fishing  village  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  canal,  is  a  dreary  place.  The  inhabitants  are  entirely  occupied  in 
fishing.  Twice  in  a  week,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  the  fish  are  sold 
by  auction,  people  coming  with  their  camels  and  donkeys  from  the 
interior  to  buy.    There  is  no  good  camping-ground  near  the  village. 
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Tho  bost  ploco  iff  oloso  to  tlio  ruinR,  iho  only  objoction  boiiig  tliab  It  Is 
8omo  litUo  way  from  tho  ca»»l  wlionoo  you  muHt  draw  your  water 
supply;  but  at  any  rate  you  are  Iroo  from  uoIbo  and  dirt.  A  ffood 
genenl  tIow  of  the  ruins  and  the  surrounding  country  may  be  obtained 
from  the  highest  mound,  on  which  is  a  shdlch's  tomb. 

History.— The  city  of  Zoan  or  Tanis,  ns  il  was  nrtorwnrds  atllcd  by  the 
Greeks,  was  one  of  the  oldest  niul  most  considcrahlu  in  the  ]>elta.  Its  remote 
antiquity  is  indicated  by  the  {xissngc  in  the  Bible  (Numb.  xiii.  aa),  whicli  says 
that  "  Hcljron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan."  The  sanctuary  of  the 
great  temple  dates  back  to  the  VI.  Dynasty,  at  which  time  the  name  of 
the  town  is  conjectured  to  have  been  Ha-Uar  or  Pa-Uar,  txn-haps  the 
Avar  is  ^  Manelho.  The  nantcs  of  kings  of  the  XII.  and  XIII.  Dynasties, 
Amai-em-hat  I.,  Usertsen  1.  and  II.,  and  others,  found  on  colossi  and  other 
monuments  discovered  at  SAn,  and  now  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo,  prove  the 
existence  and  importance  of  the  city  at  tliat  epoch.  Soon  after  this  it  suffered 
with  the  rest  of  the  North  of  Kgypt  from  the  invasion  of  Hyksos^  or  the 
Shtfherds^  as  they  were  called  by  Manetho  ;  but  it  rose  into  importance  again 
uncfer  the  rule  oi  the  kings  of  the  XVII.  Dynasty,  the  descendants  of  these 
invading  Hvksos,  who  had  adopted  Egyptian  customs,  manners,  and  religion. 
It  il  probable,  says  Mariette  Pasha — ^wnose  discoveries  at  Tanis  have  thrown 
great  light  on  this  epoch  of  ICeyptian  history — that  it  was  during  the  reign 
of  one  of  these  |instor  kings  nl^ning  at  MiMuphis  that  josrph  was  sold  into 
lC|rypt  and  tlic  story  told  In  the  lUlile  was  cnactiMl.  'Vhc  Phnrnoli  whom 
JoM-ph  }MTrv(*d  was  not  a  |NinvlH>rn  Mfryptinn,  ImU  of  foreign  origin  and 
shcpliord  descent  like  himself ;  and  his  conduct  to  hint  is,  on  this  supiKisition, 
tlic  more  easily  explained.  Amasis,  the  first  king  of  tlu;  XVI II.  Dynasty, 
drove  out  the  greater  part  of  the  Hvksos,  and,  while  sufTmng  a  large 
colony  of  them  to  remain,  reduced  the  im|X)rtance  of  Zoan,  which  had  Ixxn 
their  ix>rder  fortress.  Under  the  XIX.  Dynasty  a  different  policy  was  pursued, 
and  tho  monuments  show  us  Kamscs  II.  resioring  the  magnificence  of  the 
tcrmpk^  and  adopting  tho  fotmdrr  of  tlu;  Ilykscxn  Dynasty  as  an  anc(>st(»r. 
Till*  roivn  of  Ids  son  and  succfSKor  Mi;r-rn-l*Uin,  who  has  Inrn  idrntifit'd  with 
the  "  niaraoh  who  knew  not  jascph,"  of  whom  a  sUituo  found  at  SAn  is  now 
in  the  Cairo  Museum,  is  an  interesting  stigo  in  the  history  of  the  city,  for  we 
read  in  l*s.  Ixxviii.  12,  43,  that  the  wonders  an<l  mlmclrs  dom:  by  Mosi*s,  which 
ended  in  the  dcltvemnce  of  the  Israc^litcs,  were  wrought  in  "  the  licld  of  Zoiin." 

Under  the  XXI.  Dynasty  Zoan,  or,  as  it  is  liest  known  under  its  Greek 
name,  Tanis^  became  the  nominal  capital  of  Egypt,  and  gave  its  name  to 
the  dynasty  which  Manetho  calls  Tanite,  and  also  to  the  branch  of  the 
river  on  which  It  stood.  Various  remains  prove  that  under  this  dynasty  the 
city  and  temples  were  restored  and  beautified.  During  the  period  extending 
from  the  XXII.  to  the  XXVI.  Dynasty  Tanis  was  a  city  of  grt!at  import- 
ance, and  indeed  Mariette  again  gives  the  name  of  Tanite  to  the  XXllI. 
Dynasty.  That  towards  the  end  of  this  period  (cfr.  700  B.C. )  it  was  considered 
as  the  capital  city  of  the  Delta  may  be  inferred  from  Is.  xix.  ix,  13,  where 
"  the  princes  of  Zoan  "  and  "the  princes  of  Noph"  (Memphis)  are  spoken  of 
as  though  those  two  cities  were  the  principal  in  Egypt ;  and  again  another 
passage  (Is.  xxx.  4)  speaks  of  the  princes  (of  Egypt)  as  being  "at  Zoan." 
Ksekiel,  on  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  I'^gyjit  by  Nebuchadnezsar  (cir. 
600  B.C.),  prophesies  its  downfall,  and  says  that  "  nre  "  shall  Ix:  set  "  in  Zoan.'* 
The  importance  of  Tanis  began  to  decline  under  the  XXVI.  Dynasty,  and 
Amasis,  l)y  directing  the  whole  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Naiikmtis  and 
5viis,  ruined  the  towns  in  tho  (*:ts(('rn  half  of  the  iH'ltn.  ArtY^rdlnp;  to  Mr. 
iVtrir,  tlu!  |*rc:il  temple  went  finally  to  nilii  when  Sais  iNt^siiiie  tlu;  capital 
of  the  I  Vita,  llioitgh  |N*i-ha|M  its  dtnith-blow  was  civrn  by  the  Assyrinii  cntifini'St 
and  pillage  in  the  latter  \x\\S.  of  the  rci)(n  of  lirhakah.  During  the  (inrk 
pcrio<l  'I'nnis  again  liecnmc  a  town  of  im|M>rtanee,  and  somt*  imMt  inlrrt\<(ting 
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domestic  relics  »f  ihis  puriud,  and  alsu  of  the  Koiiuin  limes,  have  Ixxii  found 
among  the  niins.  In  Stmlw's  time  it  was  still  a  large  town  ;  but,  according  to 
Joscpnns,  it  had  dwindled  in  the  age  of  11tiis  to  an  insignificant  |>lace.  I'hc 
utter  niin  an<l  dc^itniction  of  its  tcnipli^s  is.  Iinwevcr,  )>roljal)ly  due  to  the 
fsuiaticid  ouihurst  against  the  jiugan  monumcrnts  that  followed  the  edict  of 
Theodosiiis. 

Ruins. — At  tho  present  day  the  scone  of  desolationi  round  what  tho 
remaining  ruins  provo  to  havo  been  a  most  splendid  oity,  is  oomploto. 
Tho  ''field"  of  Zoan  is  now  a  barren  wasto;  a  oaual  passes  through  it 
without  being  able  to  fertilise  tiio  soil ;  **  fire  *'  lias  been  sot "  in  Zoan  " ; 
and  ono  of  tlie  principal  capitals  or  royal  abodos  of  the  Pharaohs  is  now 
tho  habitation  of  fishornion,  tlio  resort  of  wild  lioosts,  and  iiifostod  with 
roptilos  and  nudignant  fevers. 

Tho  mounds  which  mark  tho  site  of  tliis  ancient  town  aro  remarkable 
for  their  height  and  extent,  reaching  as  they  do  upwards  of  a  mile  from 
N.  to  S.j  and  nearly  )  m.  from  R.  to  W.  The  area  in  which  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  the  temple  stood  is  about  1500  ft.  by  1250,  surrounded  by 
mounds  of  fallen  houses,  as  at  Bubastis,  whose  increased  elevation 
aliove  the  site  of  the  temple  was  doubtless  attributable  to  the  some 
caniu)-  tho  froquont  ehange  in  tho  level  of  tho  housos  to  protect  them 
from  the  inundation,  and  the  unaltered  position  of  tho  sacred  buildings. 
The  onchmuro  or  inMaitut  Hiirrnunding  the  tenipln  is  KIOO  ft.  h>nif  by 
aUuit  lit)  hroiul,  not  nliMMid  in  the  centre  of  this  area,  but  one-third 
more  to  the  northvvara;  while  the  temple  itself  lies  exactly  at  an  equal 
distance  from  the  northern  and  southern  line  of  houses.  The  enclosure 
is  of  crude  brick;  and  a  short  wav  to  the  B.  of  the  centre,  on  its 
northern  side,  is  a  gateway  of  granite  and  fine  gritstone  bearing  the 
name  of  Ramses  II.,  to  whom  the  temple  was  indebted  for  its  numerous 
olielisks  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  that  adorned  it. 

From  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  to  the  two  front  obelisks  is  100  ft. ; 
150  Ijoyond  which,  going  towards  the  fUMM,  are  fragments  of  columns, 
and  proUihly  «»f  two  other  olielisks,  covering  an  area  of  50  ft. ;  lieyond 
these,  at  a  distance  of  120  ft.,  are  several  fragments  of  sculptured  walls, 
two  other  olielisks,  and  two  black  statues,  extending  over  a  space  of 
SO  ft. ;  and  after  going  100  ft.  farther  you  come  to  two  other  obelisks ; 
and  then  two  others  86  ft.  beyond  them ;  and  again,  at  a  distance  of 
1G4  ft.,  two  other  large  obelisks,  from  which  to  the  iiaos  front  is  150  ft. 

Though  in  a  very  ruinous  condition,  the  fragments  of  walls,  columns, 
and  fallen  obelisks  sufficiently  attest  the  former  splendour  of  this 
liuilding ;  and  the  number  of  obelisks,  evidently  10,  If  not  12,  is  un- 
paralleled in  any  Kgyptian  temple.  Thev  are  all  of  the  time  of 
llamscs  II. ;  some  with  only  one,  others  with  two  lines  of  hieroglyphs. 
The  columns  had  the  papyrus-bud  capital;  and  their  appearance,  as 
well  as  the  walls  liearing  tho  figures  of  doittes,  seems  to  prove  that 
some  at  least  of  the  obelisks  stood  in  courts  or  vestibules,  forming 
approaches  to  the  iuios.  The  obelisks  vary  in  size;  some  have  a  mean 
diameter  of  about  5  ft.,  and  when  entire  may  have  been  from  50  to  GO 
ft.  liigli ;  and  those  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  avenue,  farthest  from 
the  naoa,  measured  about  88  ft.  Some  of  the  obelisks  are  of  dark, 
others  of  light  rod  granite,  which  might  appear  to  have  a  bad  effect  if 
we  did  not  recollect  that  tho  Egyptians  painted  their  monuments, 
sometimes  oven  when  of  granite. 

The  sanctuary,  or  naoa,  boars,  as  has  boon  said,  the  name  of  a  king 
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of  iho  VI.  Dynanty.  The  otiior  .principal  namoB  found  on  tUo  monti- 
mental  remainn  bolonging  to,  or  forming  part  ol,  tho  tomple,  aro 
Uflertsen  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  Ramses  II.,  Mer-en-Ptah,  and  Tirhakah. 
Oatside  the  enclosure  to  the  E.  are  two  granite  columns  which  formed 
part  of  another  temple,  built  hke  the  former  entirely  of  granite.  These 
columns  are  9  ft.  8  In.  mean  diameter,  and  nearly  28  ft.  high  without 
the  dado,  and  have  palm-capitals  of  beautiful  stylo.  They  bear  the 
name  of  Ramses  II.,  by  whom  tho  temple  was  built.  In  some  piaoes 
the  name  of  RamROfl  has  been  ofTaood  and  that  of  Osorkon,  a  king  of 
llin  XX LI.  J>yniW4ty,  Hulwtitutnd.  N(v%r)y  J  a  milo  from  the  great 
toniplo,  in  tlio  direction  of  H.I*!,  by  K.,  arc  Kovoral  largo  round  blocks  of 
granite,  placed  on  the  ground  in  two  parallel  linos,  so  as  to  form  an 
avenue.  They  have  no  foundation,  but  lead  to  an  area  surrounded  by 
a  deep  briok  wall.  Apparently  a  temple  stood  here  on  the  rubbish, 
but  has  entirely  disappeared  by  removal  of  the  stone  and  denudation 
of  the  ground.  A  fragment  of  basalt,  bearing  the  name  of  a  Ptolemy, 
has  been  found  near  them. 

Tho  principal  divinities  worshippod  at  Tanis  were  Ptah,  Amen,  and 
tlio  god  Sot,  or  Sutckb,  an  AKiatlc  divinity  iiitro<Uicod  by  the  Ifyksos, 
but  Rulinoqucntly  clothed  by  tlicni  with  tho  attrilmlos  of  the  Kgyptian 
sun-god,  and  worshipped  under  the  forms  Jia,  Harmachis,  Horus,  Ac, 

The  sphinxoA  of  peculiar  ty^K)  found  here  by  Mariotto  wcro  attributed 
by  him  to  the  llyksoH,  in  spite  of  tho  llykHos  nanios  on  tlioni  Iwing 
secondary  usurpations.  Since  then  Golefiistchov  has  pointed  out  a 
resemblance  to.  Amen-em-hat  III.  in  his  statue  at  Berlin,  and  proposed 
that  this  typo  belongs  to  that  king.  The  Ilyksos  sphinxes  boar  then, 
very  probably,  portraits  of  a  king  of  the  XII.  Dynasty.] 

i'rtto  itinrMlHfi  of  l/ikc  MmirAIn  ^n^v^n  n  Trw  itilliii  N.  of  AAii.  *T1io  vlllAfEon  of 
MonnAlA  sihI  Matiirtyft<l.lKia  Illy,  to  Mnii^nrn)  (p.  Wi)llo  from  n  (41  in  in.  N.  of 
HAii,  itcr(»iM  tlHMtiiinil)i«.J 

Ijoaving  Abu  esh-ShokAk,  the  Uly.  proceeds  W.N.W.  lo 

83  ni.,  SimbellAwto  Htat.,  on  the  llabr  Huhia,  a  canal  running 
from  liftko  Mnn/Ala  t(»  Mic  Nile  at  Mit  N'foliHon,  IniIow  Mit  Oliatnr. 
This  town,  Abu  osh-Sliokfkk,  and  Kafr  Hakr  (already  paSHod)  Mo  the 
chief  entrep6ts  for  the  ^ensAla  fish,  which  is  brought  up  the  railwav 
by  the  oanals  and  transferred  at  these  stations  to  the  trains,  which 
bring  it  up  to  Gaiix>. 

[Light  Elysi  to  ZA((Axi|c  ami  Mit  ObAnir.J 

ts  •"•  N.  nrr  {\w  Iwo  moiimis  ( 7V//  i^n  es-Sn/fhft,  S.  ;  Tflt  er-Ktthn,  or  Tell 
Afoftt/tif,  A'.),  iKitwiHMi  which  is  tlu*  vitlngo  of  Tmdl  el-Amdtd,  whirh  prc5;i*rvrs 
the  tianics  of  the  twin  cities  whicli  stood  here,  Thmtiis  niul  Afcmfest  now  repre- 
sented bv  the  two  mounds,  the  southern  being  the  site  of  Thmuis.  the  northern 
that  of  M endes.  Excavations  were  made  here  by  Prof.  Nnville  in  189a.  He  found 
a  shrine  <ledicntcd  by  Amasis,  in  tlic  Mendesian  temple,  to  Khncmn  and  Mitt, 
23  ft.  hij^h,  and  the  cofTms  of  the  sacm<l  floats,  whicli  were  vcneratix!  at  Mendrs 
(the  ancient  liai-neh-Tciei,   i>ronounaMl  Bitniidi,    Vindid,  Mindid,  whence 

Mendes,  Mendfd,  Amdid).  The  cult  was  a  form  of  Osiris-worship,  the  god  of 
the  dead  beini?  here  called  "the  Soul  of  the  TeJ"  ("emblem  of  stability"). 
(Another  centre  of  Osiris-worship  was  close  by,  at  the  northern  Dusiris,  the 
modem  Abnslr,  p.  78).  In  Roman  lime's  iNilh  towns  were  unittMl  and  known 
as  'llimuis.  Joscphns  says  that  'Htus,  on  his  way  from  Ah^xandria  to  htdtva. 
passed  by  Thmuis.  He  went  by  land  to  Nikopolis,  and  then,  putting  his 
troops  on  lx>ard  long  khips,  went  up  the  Nile  by  the  Mendesinn  province  to 
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the  ciiy  of  'riiimiis.  In  the  iiycnntiiie-)M:nocl  it  was  nn  episcoiMl  see,  and 
|iosu»ossc(l  ha  owi)  lun^siriilus,  Ixiiiig  exempt  from  the  juriadiclioii  of  the 
govurnor  of  Alcxan<lri:i.  j 

Tho  liiio  ruuH  N.W.  by 

88  m.,  Ba^liya  Stat  (ruins  of  the  ancient  Hef-mopolis  Parva,  Eg. 
IhVjk,  **  mai-sh  " ;  explored  by  M.  Naville  in  1892)  to 

95  m.,  Mansfira  Stat,  (see  p.  78),  ou  the  Damietta  branch  of  the 
Nile. 

raAUways.— Dh-eci  Kly.  8.  to  Oalro  (83  lu.)  »ui  ^'mira,  4  traloB  doily  In  2|  to 
44  nn. 

Lifht  aiys.  H.  to  Mlt  Ghamr  and    Benha,  muI  N.K.  tu  Dokemos  Mid  Lake 
MwiiAla  (Kitf.  7X 

Tlio  riUiui  ur  Bo^bit  el-Hagara  (p.  ttS)  nre  nu«t  eaglly  vislt^Ml  from  MaiifAra.] 


ROUTE  7. 

The  Ooniral  Delta:  Cairo  to  the  Barrage,  Benha, 
Mansura*  Damietta,  and  Lake  Menz&la. 

By  RiYKB  or  Light  Railways. 

This  Journey  (about  1G5  m.)  is  not  one  that  will  bo  made  by  the 
ordinary  touriHt  or  archuiologist,  wlio  will  proceed  to  MansAra, 
Daniiulla,  and  tlio  northern  archiuological  sites  by  Rly.  (Htos.  G  and  8), 
or  by  tliu  duliablya  owner,  unless  he  has  already  explored  the  Upper 
Nile  to  the  full ;  but  it  may  be  rcconunendcd  to  tiioHo  who  have  time  at 
their  disposal  and  wish  to  gain  a  couiplutu  knowledge  of  the  country. 

[Light  BI7.— From  the  Barrage  a  line  runa  along  the  r.  bonk  of  the  Dainletta 
branch  to  Banha,  Mlt  Qhamr,  and  Manf  Aro.  The  plaoea  paaaed  and  diatanooa  are 
approximately  the  aame  for  botli  railway  and  river.  (The  diatonoea  given  are  tlioae 
by  river.) 

A  flat-bottomed  Arab  IxMt  ahould  be  hired  If  wild-fowl  ahootlnc  la  dealred.  Best 
time  February  and  If  arch.  The  time  taken  to  reach  Damietta  will  depend  on  the 
wind  and  the  stoppages  by  Uie  way  ;  but,  uiileaa  tliere  is  a  strong  N.  wiml  blowing, 
four  or  live  days  to  a  week  will  be  suttlcient.  The  main  railway  system  can  lie  joiuod 
at  various  places,  os  llcnha,  ZIf  ta,  SamonAd,  llan^Ara,  Talklio,  or  any  of  the  slutions 
tliunou  on  thu  lino  to  Dumiutta  (Rte.  8i  Lake  MunzAla  mui  lie  reached  In  a  small 
iHiat  from  Many Ani  by  tliu  iWU.ir  e^-AuglMlr  (p.  70).] 

Starting  by  river  from  BAlAk,  Kmbaba  and  Shubra  (4  m.)  are 
passed,  and  (12  ni.)  the  Barrage  reached.  (By  Kly.  to  the  Barrage, 
see  FiUvirons  of  Cairo.) 

Ifere  the  Nile  divides  into  the  liosetta  and  Damietta  branches. 
We  follow  the  latter.    The  first  place  of  interest  is 

[Light  Hly.  to  TAkh  (6  m.)  on  the  main  line  to  Alexandria,  p.  37.] 

(K,)  (azj  m.)  B^rshAm.  famous  fur  its  figs.  A  little  beyond,  on  the 
omiosite  laiiik,  inland  in  llie  Dulla,  is  h'anXniya^  from  whieli  the  canal 
01  MeuAf,  connecting  the  two  branches  of  the  Nile,  derives  its  niune. 
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Tlio  villngo  SJtabshU\  wlioro  tiio  MonnflyA  catiftl  joinii  tho  Nllo,  proUibly 
iimrkR  tlio  Rito  of  tho  Aiioiont  Nikwtt  or  Paltaiit  an  ItnportiMib  town  in 
the  Byeantino  period,  which  played  a  great  part  in  the  war  against 
the  Arabs.  Here  also  was  born  the  historian  John  of  Nikiou.  The 
Ullage  of  Ib»hAdif  6  m.  N.,  preserves  tho  Coptic  name  of  the  city. 
About  7  or  8  m.  lower  down  is  tho  canal  of  KartnAn,  or  Ahibtn,  another 
uoblo  work.  At  d-ita'/artyn  it  soparatos  into  two  chatinoln,  one  going 
to  the  W.  to  Tanta,  and  the  other  by  Mehallet  el-Kubra  to  tho  soa, 
which  it  enters  at  the  old  Bebennytic  mouth,  and  the  Pineptimi 
Ostium,  one  of  tho  false  mouths  of  tho  Kile.  Tho  western  channel 
that  goes  to  Tan^a  is  onl v  navigable  for  small  craft  after  January ;  but 
the  other  is  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  boats  of  900  ardebe*  burthen  the 
whole  year.  It  Is,  however,  dosed  by  a  bridge  and  sluices  at  ^on(a, 
below  el-Ga'fartya ;  and  here  goods  are  transferred  to  smaller  boats  for 
Nabaro,  and  thoseplaoes  with  which  the  communication  is  kept  up  by 
other  channels.  This  is  the  general  principle  of  all  the  large  canals 
of  the  Delta,  and  has  been  adopted  in  that  of  Mutss,  and  sometimes  in 
that  of  Alexandria. 

{E,)  t8  m.y  Benha  el-Asal.  Immediately  beyond  tho  town  is  the 
Rly.  briage,  and  8  m.  below  that  rt.  tho  ontranco  to  tho  canal  of  Muixs, 
which  takes  the  water  to  Zagdsig,  and  thence  to  Lake  MenrAla  by  tho 
old  Tanitic  channel. 

rBallwnvs.>-l)cnlM  to  Oolro.  12  imiiii  tlAlly,  lu  |  tn  U  lira. ;  to  Alosaadrin,  8  tmliiR 
<1»lly.  In  11  ti)  4  lira. ;  t(>  laBiaillyAiffir  Rnoii  mmI  Piirt  Ml)  vtrt  !teffAsl|c,  ft  inUtM  dniljr, 
In  tk  Ui  X  lira.  JIninch  lino  H.  to  kit  Berah  (SI  in.,  mw  In;1owX  .i  tniiiM  flnlly.  In  20 
tu  90  inln. 

Light  Rljs.— N.  lu  MansAm  titl  MM  Olmnir  (I'^siK'^l*  to  RlnilicllAw^ii) ;  R.  to  tho 
Bar^^:e.3 

0^'*)  43i  ni.,  Mit  BerAh  [B  m.  N.W.  is  tho  vicorogal  palace  of 
Koiicnna  (p.  8(»)|,  and 

[Illy,  to  BoBha,  8  Intlnii  lUlly,  In  25  nilim.  J 

(^.)  53  m.,  SahrArht,  tho  site  of  Natlio^  and  called  in  Coptic 
NailU^n,  The  isle  of  Natho  wan  on  tho  othor  sido  of  tlio  Nilo.  The 
name  is  the  old- Egyptian  N-adliUf  '*tho  Hoods";  it  was  a  woll-known 
place  in  early  times,  and  gave  a  provorbial  expression  to  tho  Kgyptian 
language,  ''from  Adhu  to  Abu,*^  i.«.  **from  Natho  to  Elephantmd" 
(e/.  the  Hebrew  «  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  '*),  signifying  Egypt  from 
north  to  south. 

(E.)  58  m.,  Mit  Ghamr  (12,000  inhab.),  is  opposite  to 

[Light  Rlyi.  to  Simbemwhi  (Rle.  S)  and  Diarb  Nicm,J 

(Tr.)Zifta. 

[Rly.  to9onta(0ini.)Mid  Mehaltot  Roh(20  n\.\9  Iralns  daily,  in  II  hn.,  and 
Tan^a  (20  m.\  1  train  dally.  In  2  hrs. ;  thence  to  Alexandria  or  Cairo,  and  to  Talka 
(Maitfftra)  and  Damietla.  Light  Rly.  W.  to  Birket  et-Sab'  (p.  86) ;  N.  to  Aboilr  and 
8amaiiAd.l 

C6  m.  1*:.  of  Mit  (ihnifir  is  Tell  Mokdam,  ihc  ancient  JjtontopoKs  (ICg. 
AakMeHM)^  with  a  ruined  temple  of  Osorkon  II.,  in  which  was  found  part  of 
a  statue  of  a  XI II.  Dynasty  king  named  Nehasi  ("  Negro"),  now  nt  Cairo. 
Osiris  was  worehipped  here  in  the  form  of  a  lion.  The  ruins  were  explored 
in  1893  by  TYof.  Navillc,  who  found  a  brokrn  rcfl  cpinrtKitc  statue  of  Uscrtson 
III.,  wliicli  is  now  in  tlic  Itrilisli  Miisi'iini,  Tlu!  conntry  licii*nlK)Uts  i.s  very 
]>rctty,  with  fliic  ixilins  and  sycoiiion^s.! 

{E,)  60  m.,  Mit  Mohsen. 
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(E.)  66i  m.,  Mit  Damsis,  Ia  tho  Coptic  Pitefnaisdt. 

(VK.)  74i  m.,  Abiisir,  bos  extonisivo  mounds,  marking  the  nibc  of 
tho  anoiont  Pa-Asar,  tbo  boutfo  of  OHiriv,  called  by  tbe  Orooku  BtmrU, 
It  wag  called  by  the  Copts  Dosiri,  Tho  mounds  extend  beyond  tho 
village  to  the  westward,  and  a  short  distance  beyond  is  another  mound, 
said  to  have  belonged  to  tho  old  town. 

(W,)  79  m.,  Samanud,  is  a  placo  of  some  size  (Pop.  11,500),  with 
tho  usual  bikisaars  of  the  large  towns  of  Kgypt,  and  famous  for  its 
pottery,  which  is  sent  to  Cairo.  Here  are  the  mounds  of  Sebcimytos, 
the  Egyptian  TJieb-Neler,  **  the  divine  calf,"  and  Coptic  JanncnUi,  It 
WMM  the  capital  of  tho  Solionnyto  nomc,  and  gave  its  name  to  tho 
XXX.  Dynasty.  In  it  Manolliu  the  historian  is  said  to  havo  boon 
born.  On  tho  bi.  bank  opposite  is  MU  SainaniUl  (Stat,  of  tho  Light  lily. 
N.  to  ManHi\i*a,  S.  to  tho  Barrage,  and  E.  to  Simbell&w6n). 

[Rly.  to  Tanta  (20|  in.  vittfMolwIlet  Roh,  5  tmliu  daily,  In  U  to  8  hn.  To  Talkha 
(Maufi^ra)  10|  ui.,  6  trains  daily,  In  ^  hr.,  and  Damietta,  S  traina  daily,  in  2i  hrs.3 

(E.)  84  m.,  Wish.  On  tho  opposite  side,  about  14  m.  from  the 
river,  are  the  ruins  of  lU%bU  cl-Uagara^  tho  ancient  Incwn  (soo  p.  B2). 

(IK.)  87  m.,  Mit  esh-Shoraka. 
(IK.)  90  m.,  Talkha. 

[Illy.  N.  l«»  DnnilvtU,  H.  tii  'l'an{4i-,  trniiis  iw  fn»iii  H<iniAiiud.J 

Jniniodiatoly  opposite  is 

{K.)  90  m.,  Mansiira  Stat.,3^  a  large  town  of  35,000  inhab.,  and 
capital  of  the  provnice  of  Dakihltya.  (Office  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Edgar, 
Inspector  of  Antiquities  for  Lower  Egypt,  see  p.  125.) 

[Kly.  t«)  Abd  Kobir,30  iii.(ror  HalOiyu,  ZittfAxin;,  or  i^uini),  4  trains  dully,  lite,  tf.] 

Afantifira  was  founded  by  Molek  el-KAmil  in  1221,  as  AbiVlfcda 
states,  at  the  time  of  tlio  siogo  of  Damietta,  to  servo  as  a  itoitU  iVappui, 
and  was  called  cl-Man^Ara,  **  tho  Victorious,"  from  the  defeat  of  the 
Crusaders  in  that  spot  at  tho  tinio  the  city  was  building.  It  was 
there  that  rx>uis  IX.  was  imprisoned  after  his  disastrous  retreat  and 
capture  in  1249.  The  Crusaders  advanced  across  the  Ashnu\n  Canal 
(see  below)  on  Man^Ara,  netir  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
Egyptian  commander  Turanshah.  Thev  retreated;  their  fleet  was 
destroyed,  and  finally  they  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  spot 
where  the  Crusaders  pitched  their  tents  in  1221  and  1251  is  just  oppo- 
site the  modern  palace.  The  house  in  which  St.  Louis  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  imprisoned  is  pointed  out.  Cotton  is  the  principal 
article  of  trade  at  Man^Ara,  and  there  are  several  cotton-ginning 
factories  in  the  town ;  cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  sail-cloth.  Sec.,  are  also 
made  there. 

Mansiira  has  no  ruins,  and  is  not  supposed  to  occupy  tho  site  of 
any  ancient  city.  To  the  S.  of  the  town  is  the  entrance  to  the  Canal 
0/  Mentdla,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  the  Bahr  ef-SttgMir, 
"  Little  River,"  leading  by  Ashman  into  Lake  MenzAla.  It  is  supposed 
to  follow  the  oourse  of  the  old  Mendesian  branch  of  the  Nile.  An 
excursion  down  it  to  Lake  MenzAla  will  take  three  days  (see  below). 

From  ManyAra  to  Pamiotta  by  river  (47  m.)  tho  only  places  of  any 
importance  arc 
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(>K.)  io6  nu,  Shtrbfn  BUt.,  and 

SRatlwajs.— Hhlrblii  it>  DMnlottii  (M  tn.),  3  irHliM  (Ully,  In  1 1  lirn. ;  to  Kallin  (ftijr 
k,  DiunanhAr  and  AleiaiiftrlaX  ^  tnUiis  dally,  In  S  hn.  ;  to  Tanta  (46  m.\ 
8  trains  dally,  in  2  to  4 1  hn.] 

(J?.)  ia6  m.,  Fareskftr  (Stat,  on  tho  W.  bank). 

BA  short  branch  lUy.  niiw  from  FaroskQr  to  Kafr  Bnllmaii,  2  m.  (p.  9B\  a  Jiiuctiun 
\e  Damictta  line,  j 

(E.)  Its  tn.,  Damietta,  Ar.  Diimyal,  (Rly.  Torminus  on  W.  bank.) 
iSoo  Rto.  8. 

Tho  Jioglut-z^  or  mouth  of  tho  Nllo  whcro  H  joiiin  thb  Hoa,  in  over 
10  m.  from  Damietta.  Damiotta  is  i>erhaps  tho  boat  hoadquartora  for 
shooting  and  natural  history  collecting  on  Lake  Menz41a  (see  p.  80). 

From  Man9(kra  to  Dekernes  and  Menz41a,  by  boat  or  light  Rly. 

(40-60  m.). 

[The  Oanal  of  MeniAlfl,  or  of  AshniAn,  more otmimontv  called  the  Bahr  es-ljogbdlr, 
th<niA:li  containing  water  tlio  whole  year,  is  only  naviganlr  the  wliole  way  anring  the 
winter  and  early  spriiift.  In  Its  wIdoHt  part^near  Manf  Ara,  It  Is  only  70  or  80  ft  hronil, 
and  helow  AshniAn  It  Is  ninch  nanx»wor.  Boats  cannot  pass  into  It  fnmi  tira  Nile, 
and  It  Is  neoessary  to  hire  mi«  fnmi  anMing  those  tn  be  fonml  on  It  at  Man^Ora ;  Uie 

I  charge  will  bo  aliont  £1  aday.    If  there  are  not  more  than  one  or  twnpcmons.  however, 

the  Mtitoof  the  dahablya,  If  tolerably  largo  and  provhiod  with  a  sail,  will  Inild  all 

f  that  is  necessary  for  the  excnrslon,  a  tent  Inclndoil,  for  sltK^pIng  In  at  night ;  and  this 

iHiat  can  lie  r»rrlct|  from  tho  river  to  tlie  canal.  Ihit  a  larger  <mo  Is  lH>UiOr,  as,  tlie 
canal  Iwliig  very  winding  ami  tlie  lianks  high,  It  Is  dlfllcnlt  for  a  Ixint  low  In  tho 
water  to  ctatdi  any  win«l. 

Tlio  Light  my.  follows  the  CMial :  Manf Ara  t4)  Matariya  (45  m.%] 
Leaving  Man^iira,  tho  country  on  the  banks  of  tho  canal  is  very 

;  rich  and  fertile.    Especially  remarkable  is  the  number  of  trees — oaks, 

!  syoomoro-flgs,  vrooping  and    common   willows,  and    mullwrry  troos, 

rAcnntly  planted.  Nuinoroim  ndkiynji  lino  the  hanks,  and  a  rarnfnlly 
arranged  system  of  tiny  ditchos  carries  thb  water  inland.  Tito  first 
large  villages  are 

(JU,)  6  m.,  Mehallet  Damna,  and 

(L.)  II  m.,  Dekernes.  [Alwut  r»  ni.  8.  is  Mil  h'drcK  ("Town  of  the 
Knight  *'),  whose  mounds  indicate  tho  site  of  an  old  town.J 

[Ught  Rly.  N.  to  a  point  on  the  Nile  opposite  Shlrbln  (see  above^J 

13  ttLf  Ashmiln,  or,  as  AbA*lfdda  writes  it,  Oihmdm — Oshmilm' 
Tandhf  or  Oahmufn-er-RiVmdn  (**ot  the  Pomegranates  ")— was,  in  his 
»  time,  a  large  city,  with  ba/jaars,  baths,  and  large  mosques,  and  the 

capital  of  the  DakAhltya  and  Bashmur  provinces.  The  only  remains 
are  of  Roman  time,  consisting  of  a  few  small  broken  columns,  frag- 
ments of  granite,  burnt  bricks,  and  pottery,  amidst  mounds  of  some 
extent  but  of  no  great  height. 

Below  AshmAn  the  oanal  becomes  very  narrow,  and  the  trees  often 
meet  above  it. 

(//.)  1^1  m.,  Mft  en-NasAra  (1  m.  N.)  probably  occupies  the  site 
of  an  ancient  town,  judging  from  its  distinctive  appellation  "of  the 
Christians.*' 

C5vlC.,  in  tho  direcUnn  of  SAn,  the  country  is  low  nnd  ninrKhy,  nlioiinding 
In  rcr/ls  nnd  stuntod  tnninrtsk-lHiHhir^,  nnion^  wliicli  Inxirs  may  .sonifUimi'ft  lie 
fotind,  nnd  Ibi;  almndnncc  of  various  kinds  of  wnler-fowl  is  cxtmurdinary.  The 
banks  of  the  canal  arc  very  low.  nnd  the  whole  is  floo<le(l  during  the  inundation. 
Here  an*  the  |v»stures  for  r/iMlr,  wliich,  like  similar  loMlnnds  on  the  borders 
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of  the  I^ikc  HArlos,  hence  receiveil,  in  ancieni  times,  the  name  uf  liucolia,  and 
wei'e  com|>n:hi:iuU:(l  under  iht:  denumination  of  Hlcarchia,  or  the  marsh  district. 
'l*hey  were  also  adied  Ittuhm&r,  as  at  the  present  day  ;  and  the  same  name  Wiis 
applied  to  a  dialect  of  the  Coptic,  which  differed  both  from  the  Thebaic  and 
Memphitic,  and  was  spoken  in  this  part  of  the  Delta.  Abft'lfMa  comprises 
under  the  name  of  Bashm&r  the  whole  of  the  island  between  the  canal  of 
AshmAn  (or,  as  it  is  now  called,  of  MenzAIa)  and  the  Damietta  branch,  and 
considers  AshmAn  the  capital  of  this  district.  1 

(L.)  22  iii«,  Beremb&l  el-Kadim,  ia  a  large  village,  with  flue  trees. 
The  Btceam  here  is  not  20  yds.  wide.  {RL)  Miniet-Silsil  (28  m.)  was 
formerly  of  much  greater  extent  and  more  flourishing  than  at  present, 
as  the  style  of  its  houses,  its  broken  minarets,  and  its  bricK  walls 
attest;  and  (L.)  Gemellya (33  m.)is  distinguished  from  afar  by  its 
lofty  minaret. 

On  the  canal  grow  numerous  reeds  and  water-plants,  among  which 
is  a  Cyperua.  It  is  found  principally  on  the  K.  bank,  where  it  has  the 
beneflt  of  the  sun,  and  only  at  the  eastern  part  of  the  canal.  It  has 
boon  mistaken  for  the  papyrus,  and  has  led  to  the  belief  that  this  last 
grows  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Lake  MonssMa.  In  Arabic  it  is  called  tlHs^ 
A  nnino  givoii  uIho  to  llio  CifjuriM  diwH ;  mu\  Ik>IIi  aro  urtud  for  making 
iNiMkutN  himI  ail  ordinary  kind  of  mat. 

39  m.,  Menz41a(rop.  8d(X))  Htaiids  on  llio  canal.  U  is  Rupimsod 
to  oociuny  tho  sito  of  l*anephysiB\  and  iioiir  tho  point  of  land  project- 
ing to  tlio  N.  into  Lliu  Itika  sonio  have  phu:od  l^apraniVf  tho  city  of  ^larH. 
MenK&la  has  no  roniaiiis.  It  is  a  busy,  lively-looking  place,  and  with 
its  miuareted  mosques,  bazaars,  and  some  rosi>ectal>le  houses,  presents 
an  appearance  little  expected  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  spot.  The 
oanal,  which  contributes  so  much  to  its  importance  and  to  its  very 
oxistonco  as  a  town,  also  gives  it  a  choorful  asi>ect.  In  the  autumn 
there  is  some  fever  at  Menss&la,  but  in  winter  it  is  perfectly  healthy, 
and  at  all  times  more  so  than  Damietta.  Its  principal  trade  is  in 
rice  and  fish.  The  former  is  of  good  quality,  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Damietta  and  of  Kafr  el-Batikh.  The  frosn water  fish  mostly  come 
from  the  different  branches  of  the  Mulzz  Canal  leading  from  2iag&zig 
to  the  lake,  the  salt-water  kinds  being  brought  from  Matarlya.  The 
canal  runs  into  the  lake  6  m.  below  Menz&la.  There  is  a  barrier  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  hire  another  boat  in  order  to  go  on  to  Lake 
Menz&la. 

From  Menz&la  the  Light  Bly.  proceeds  E.  across  a  barren  nitrous 
marsh  to  Matarlya  (45  m.  from  Man^Cira,  17  m.  W.S.W.  of  Port 
Said,  18  m.  N.E.  from  S&n).  The  village  stands  upon  a  point  of 
land  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  is  joined  to  another  village,  called 
el-Ohmna,  by  a  dike  or  causeway,  only  0  ft.  wide.  Tho  place  is  all 
fish— the  boats,  Iho  houses,  the  strootH,  the  baskets,  the  people's  hands, 
all  arc  full  of  fish.  Thoy  catch  iisli,  thoy  salt  fish,  Ihcy  live  on  fish 
and  iiy  fish ;  and  one  would  think  Matarlya  hod  been  founded  by  the 
lohthyophagi  themselves. 

Lake  Menz&la  is  the  largest  lake  in  Egypt,  having  a  superfloial 
area  of  about  500,000  acres.  Its  outline  is  very  irregular,  especially  on 
the  southern  side.  The  northern  side  is  separated  from  tho  sea,  with 
which  it  communicates  through  several  openings  oolled  lioghaz,  or 
passoSi  by  narrow  banks  or  ridges  of  sand.     The  depth  of  water  is 
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nevor  Tory  groat,  dvon  daring  (be  inundation,  and  in  ihi6  spring  And 
summor  tlie  oftvigfttion  along  tlio  cbannolt  doop  onoogli  to  float  a  boat 
is  very  intricate  and  diffioult.  The  sarface  in  dotted  witb  numerous 
islete,  whioh  more  or  loss  disappear  wben  the  water  is  high,  and 
inoroam  woudorfnlly  in  sim  and  number  when  it  is  low ;  but  tboy  ara 
moHt  u(  ihnni  littlo  Imltor  than  siindynindliaiiks.  Two  of  tho  prhidpiil 
islands  aro  TAiin  and  Toiiuoh.  Tftna  is  2|  m.  duo  JO.  of  Mntariya;  it 
bos  a  sninll  village  callod  SliAkb  Abdallah,  whoro  thoro  aro  a  few  old 
ruins.  Tho  most  interesting  island  to  an  antiquary  is  that  of  TenneSi 
tho  anciont  Tmn/fniis.  Toll  Toinios  is  0  m.  8.W.  of  Port  Batd.  The 
remains  thoro  aro  of  lloman  time,  and  consist  of  liaths,  tombs,  atid 
substruotious.  The  tombs  are  vaulted  and  painted,  mostly  red  on  a 
white  ground.  There  are  also  earthenware  pipes,  stamped  with  a 
letter  or  mark,  either  of  the  owner  or  the  maker. 

These  islands  are  very  convenient  for  the  sportsman  to  pitch  bis 
tent  on  for  the  night,  instead  of  remaining  on  board  bis  boat;  but 
oare  must  be  taken  to  choose  a  dry  spot,  as  far  as  possible  awav  from 
the  lake  exhalations,  which  are  very  apt  to  bring  on  fever  in  the  late 
spring  and  summer.  Special  permission  for  oomping  must  be  obtained. 
On  the  lake  itself  wild-fowl  literallv  swarm.  Pelicans  and  silver  herons 
abound.  Flamingoes  are  also  to  be  seen.  The  best  way  of  getting  at 
the  birds,  whioh  are  shy  and  difficult  of  approach,  is  to  sail  up  to  them 
in  a  small  boat.  The  following  are  the  names  given  to  some  of  tho 
birds  by  the  natives  of  Lake  MonsiUa:  coot,  gtXhr;  heron,  bttlasMn; 
spoonbill,  midiodM;  pelioau,  hegga;  flamingo,  bashariU.  The  Kile 
name  of  this  lost  bird,  ge^nel  el-ba^r,  "water-camel,"  is  much  more 
expressive.  In  some  plaoes  the  shooting  is  farmed  out  by  the  Gk>vem- 
ment,  and  tho  birds  are  taken  in  nets  in  large  numliers ;  where  this  is 
the  eoso  no  shooting  is  allowed.  Tho  fishing  used  to  bo  farmod  out  for 
an  annual  rental  of  .{f>7,(XX),  but  Is  now  fron. 

[Tho  most  convoniout  place  from  which  to  vIhH  Jjako  MonzAla  for 
tho  s[}ortHman  and  bird  ooUoctor  is])amiotla(Hoo  p.  H5),  oh  ho  will  lio 
able  to  take  all  liis  storos  and  appliancns  stniighl  thoro  from  Oal  rn  iu 
A  dahabtya,  togokhor  with  tho  small   Knglish  iKMit,  which  Is  iiidln- 

Sensable  to  much  success  in  shooting;   and  he  will  thou  have  tho 
ahablya  as  headquarters  to  whioh   ne   can    return  whenever  the 
occasion  requires.] 


ROUTE  8. 

The  Northern  Delta:  Cairo  and  Tcki^^ct  to  Desdk, 
Manfftra,  Damietta,  and  Lake  Bftrlos. 

(RaUwaya— C(iln>  to  Tiinta  (fie  ni.X  10  traf im  iliUly  (RmUtirAiit  cjir  lij  S  imliMl  In 
U  tt>  Unnu ;  Tmi(n  to  DdsAli  (41  iii.)  nUi  Molinllol  Ruh  mhI  KiUltii,  4  trains  tMty, 
In  1  hra  T«nW  to  Danletia  (7S  m.)  vid  Bhlrbln,  8  tnUm  dally,  In  8*  to  7  hn. 
Vwtm :  Cairo  to  Dninlotta,  1st  cl.,  P.T.64,  Slid  cl.,  P.T.Z7.  Shlrliln  to  XaUIn  (61  ni.X 
t  trains  dally,  In  8  lirs.| 
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For  Cairo  to  Hcnba  and  Taiita  (62  m.),  boo  llto.  2.    On  loaviug 
'fanU  tbo  Uly.  ruuH  in  a  N.E.  diroctioii  to 

6i  nL,  Mehallet  Rob  Btat. 


DwAk,  IB  111.    (Kto.  a :  tbonuo  U*  UtuimiiliOr,  ]i.  Sff^J 

68  m.,  Mehallet  el-Kubra  Stat.,  a  ilouriHbing  town  (31,000  iubab.), 
witb  cottou-cloatiing  mills  and  an  intorostiug  old  synagogue. 

[Li}rht  Klys.  K.  to  Ssuiinnail  and  /iflu  (Klo.  7);  N.K.  lo /iiiu^b  uw\ 
Nabiiro{\^  111.) ;  N.W.  lo  ^,'emtti  elDasxtit,  cl-HaHtmhln.  Sukhd  (bninch  lo 
Shin)  and  Ka/r  csh-Shikh ;  W.  lo  ^W^/-.J 

Tbe  line  turns  K.  to 

*n\  m.,  Samantkd  Stat,  (see  Rte.  7),  and  runs  N.B.  on  the  1.  bank 
of  tne  Damietta  Nile,  past 

76  m.,  Mit  Assas  Stat,  (opposite  Wiah  (Kte.  7),  and  actually  tbe 
nearest  Kty.  Stut.  to  Jiilibit  el-liagara,  see  below),  to 

8^  111.,  Talklia  SUt.,  tliu  tiUt''tl4-fHml  of  MunfiU'a(m^  in.)  (Kto.  7), 
wbiuTi  Uiu  train  n^iiuhuH  by  a  buiidHunio  bridge  uvor  tbu  l)uniiutta  arm 
o(  tbo  Nilo. 

[hiXcurHion  from  Man^Aru-'hilkiia  to  tbu  Ruins  of  Babbit  el-Has^ara. 
Tbo  ruins  uf  Ib'shlitl  ul-1  lagara,  wbiub  the  train  passes!,  on  tbu  way 
from  Mit  Assos  to  l^fauyAra-Talkba,  may  lie  visited  from  eitbor  of  tbese 
plaoes,  but  most  conveniently  as  a  day*s  oxcurHion'from  Man^Ara. 

iTmvellen  can  ini  liy  hiring  a  (Uinkvy -at  Manmlra,  and  ultlici*  eniaiiliiK  iunnudiatcly 
to  Talklui,  aiKl  ritlliitf  along  the  I.  Iiaiik  of  the  Nllo,  by  tlie  '{anta  Kly.,  piiftt  JUtt 
rl'(  thora  l;a  (llUi.  7),  i»r  ritllng  up  tlie  rt.  Imiik  ftir  alMnit  2  ni.  till 'the  flint  furry  la 
ntachiMl.  (-iiMM  tlut  rivur  hcru  U*  a  vlllagii  on  tliu  «i|iiHnilto  nKlu,  and  rlilo  thnaigli 
i(,  aiMl  ultutg  tliii  lily,  for  alioiit  V  111. ;  then  turn  to  tbu  rL,  antl  a  iiiilu  fnrthor  In 
a  W.  «liructi<»n  aru  thu  uioiiiiila  of  tliu  old  t4»wii.  A  uluingu  In  Uiu  rmul  may  Im 
made  utMiiIng  Iwick,  by  riding  utrulght  from  tlio  riilna  to  tliu  rIvur,  cniMlng  at  wliat  la 
tJie  ■uuoihI  furry  aliovu  Mansdra,  and  then  uontlnulng  along  tliu  rIvur-lHUik.  llilt  it 
lierha|ia  thu  pluasantur  way  iif  thu  two.    Thli  uxunralon  will  rwinlru  alMMit  0  or  7  Im. 

iliu  uxuiiraion  eiui  alao  l>u  uiiulu  by  IxMt  lui  fur  iia  an  obi  Htonu  bulwark  opiai- 
altu  Wish  (Kte.  7) ;  from  tliunco  a  walk  of  40  iniii.  U  retiiiiiiMl  to  reach  tlie  riiliu. 
Ttiottu  who  aru  not  giNid  walkum  shonkl  take  a  dtinkuy  witli  tliuni  fnnii  MaiMftra.  _ 

Hie  iMMit  will  coMt  from  P.T.^-SO,  and  2  bra.  niiuit  liu  ullitwud  for  going  up  the  rivvr.  ;  i\ 

H  hrs.  will  uuiHce  for  omiliig  down.  J 

BAbbSt  el-Hagara  ib  tbu  Kgypti.in  //g^-/  or  P^^bet,  and  tbu  Konian  Ueum, 
the  ('optic  Naisi.  The  Kgyptian  name.  Fffyhci  {t*a-fyi'bct),  wbicli  meant 
"tbe  city  of  tbu  |)anegynes."  has  been  preserved  in  tbe  Arab  name  Ik'l.ibli, 
witb  tbe  aOix  el-Hat^ara,  "  of  the  stones,"  from  its  numerous  stone  remain.^ 

The  remains  aru  very  inierusiing,  and  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
niiciuiit  town  of  tbu  Delta.  Thuy  are  inferior  in  :»tylu  to  those  of  SAn  (Tanis), 
lM:ing  of  tbe  IH«>li*iiiaic  tiinu ;  Imt  tbu  numliur  of  sculpturud  blocks,  ami  the 
lN%'inty  of  tlii*  gr.iiiite  iisetl  in  this  temple,  are  remarkable  ;  ami  IT  Ik^'iiblt  dixrs 
not  Ixiiisl  tbe  nniiilMT  of  olielihks.  wbiub  must  have  bad  a  vury  gniiid  elt'eet  at 
Tanis.  it  has  tbe  merit  of  |K)ss(rssing  rich  and  elalMnile  .scnipliircs.  To  the 
unti(|uai'y  it  is  |Xirtiunlai'ly  interustiiig  from  its  presenting  tbu  iinme  of  tbe 
deity  worsbii)|)ud  tburu,  and  that  of  the  nnciunt  town.  Isis  was  evidently  tbu 
divinity  of  the  city,  and  ii  was  from  this  that  the  Greeks  und  Komaiis  gave  it 
the  nninc  of  Iscion  or  Isuiim. 

'Hio  tumplu,  liku  many  otliun^  in  ICgypt.  slotMl  in  an  extensive  luniare  alMtiit 
1500  by  1000  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  cruclu-brick  wall,  doubtless  with  a  stone 
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{(atcwny ;  wbkh  wna  ihc  temenoa  or  sncrcd  rnclasun%  nml  wn»  planted  with 
tn^^,  tin  IliTocloiiis  inroniiR  \Y^  \\\  (Ifscribini;  tlmt  of  IViUihIIr. 

'V\vc.  i(nii|il(!  itself  wtis  niMtiii  .ffjo  ft.  Iinif;,  or  (kx)  to  llu*  oiitrr  vcKlllHilr,  by 
about  aoo  in  breadth,  and  built  of  gmnitc,  some  red.  some  grey,  of  a  vrry 
Ijenutiftil  quality,  and  covcrrtHl  with  sctilptnres,  in  intaglio  and  in  rHicf.  Many 
of  the  bkicks  arc  of  v(*ry  grnit  sixn;  and  though  tho  tomnlo  has  Ux^n  ontlHy 
dcstmycd,  and  the  brt>kcti  stones  forcil>ly  torn  from  tlicir  plaa*Ji  and  thrown 
in  the  grcnttist  confusion  one  uix>n  the  other,  it  is  easy  to  lonn  an  idea  of  its 
former  magniriccncc.  It  is  entirely  of  grey  and  red  granite — walls,  columns, 
roofs,  and  doorways ;  affording  a  striking  instance  of  the  tisc  of  this  stone  in 
the  Delta ;  for  though  the  budding  is  so  large,  no  block  of  the  ordinary  kinds 
employed  in  Upncr  I'^ypt  has  here  l)ecn  admitted.  'I1ic  whole  appears  to 
have  tiecn  erocteu  by  Ptolemv  riiiladclphos  (rc.  a84«246),  whose  name  occurs 
in  all  the  dedications,  and  who  alone  is  seen  presenting  ofTerings  to  the  gods, 
llie  principal  divinities  are  Isis  ("the  great  divine  mistress  of  Pa-Hebet"),  with 

Ssiris  (who  frequently  accompanies  her,  and  is  generally  called  "  I..ord  of  Pa- 
ebet "),  Horns.  Anubis,  and  Sebek  (the  crocodile-headed  god).  Hathor  and 
Khensu,  Seb  and  Nut,  the  triad  Anhur.  Shu  and  Tefnut,  and  HApi  the  Nile, 
also  ocoir. 

Unfortunately  it  has  been  so  completely  destroyed  tliat  the  plan  cannot 
easily  be  recognised ;  and  such  is  the  mass  of  broken  blocks  that  you  can 
go  down  amongst  them  to  the  depth  of  la  and  15  ft  ;  IkIow  which  are  the 
numerous  alxMlcs  of  jackals,  hares,  and  otIuT  animnls,  who  alone  rejoice  in 
tlic  ruinous  slate  to  which  tliis  building  has  Xmocxk  reduoeil.  Nothing  seems  to 
be  in  its  original  |x>sition.  The  doorways  an;  seen,  as  well  as  ixirts  of  cornices, 
cirilhigs,  arcliitmvi!s,  and  walls,  but  nfl  in  confusion,  an<l  hurlc<l  from  their 
places,  owing  to  the  excavation  of  the  limestone  by  the  nntivrs  for  burning 
mto  lime.  1  ne  ceilings  have  tieen  studdeil  with  the  iuu.il  five-pointed  li^yptian 
stars.  The  cornices  have  the  Egyptian  iriglyphs  with  the  cartouches  of  the 
king  between  tliem  ;  but  in  some  the  name  of  "  Isis,  the  beautiful  mother- 
gocidcss,"  is  suljstituted  for  the  royal  prenomen,  and  is  accompnnkkl  by  the 
nomon  of  IHolrmy  !*hilndrlphos. 

On  one  of  the  wnllx,  aUHit  the  MMitm  of  the  tnuplo,  Is  n^prrsonied  the 
s:u*n^l  ImnU,  i>r  ark,  of  Isis  ;  nnd  in  tlu;  slirine  It  luMirs  the  "  l^dy  of  Pa-lleUH," 
smt4rd  lietwtK*n  two  figurrs  of  g<MUIess(^,  like  tlm  Jewish  ( 'htfruliim,  who  stvm 
to  protiH:t  lu!r  with  their  wings.  'Hiey  <M:cur  in  two  ('oni|Kirtmrnt.4,  one  ovi*r 
the  other,  at  the  centre  (»f  the  shrine ;  nnd  th<^;  figun's  were  doubtless  the 
holy  and  unseen  contents  of  the  sacred  repository,  wliicii  no  profane  eye  was 
permitted  to  behold,  and  whk:h  w6re  generally  covered  with  a  veil.  In  the 
upper  one  Isis  is  seated  on  a  lotus>flower,  and  the  two  figures  are  standing ; 
in  the  other  all  three  are  seated,  and  below  are  four  kneelins;  figures,  one  with 
,a  man's,  the  other  three  with  jackals'  heads,  beating  their  breasts.  At  either 
end  of  the  b<xit  is  the  head  of  the  goddess,  and  the  legend  alx>ve  shows  it  io 
have  belonged  to  her.  The  king  stands  t)efore  it,  prcstmting  an  offering  of 
incense  to  isis.  I1ie  stone  has  l)ecn  broken;  and  part  of  the  picture  has  been 
taken  away  ;  but  on  a  fragment  below,  that  appears  to  have  liclonged  to  it,  is 
represented  a  sledge  on  trucks,  with  the  usiml  ring  attached  to  the  end  for 
drawing  it  into  the  sihos^  of  which  this  doubtless  marks  the  site.  It  was 
probably  one  of  those  isolated  sanctiuu-ies  that  stood  near  the  centre  of  the 
naost  or  liody  of  the  temple. 

I1ie  sculptures  on  some  portions  of  the  building  are  in  relief— wa  unusual 
mode  of  sculpturing  granite — wliich  shows  the  ereat  expense  and  lalx>ur 
bestowed  on  the  temple  of  the  goddess,  and  the  Importance  of  her.  temple. 
.  'Hiat  it  was  very  liahqsome  is  evident ;  and  to  it  mij^ht  l)c  applied  the  remark 
made  1»y  IIcrtxlotiLS  n;s|M*cting  Ok*  temple  of  l)uljnstis--that  many  were  larger, 
but  few  so  beautiful,  licsidcs  the  unnsiinl  mode  of  sculpturing  granite  in 
relief,  the  site  of  some  of  the  hieroglyphs  is  remarkable,  beine  no  less  than 
14  in.  long,  and  all  wrought  with  great  care.    The  cornices  varied  in  different 
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parts  of  the  iiuilding  ;  and  one,  perhaps  of  the  wall  of  tlie  sikos  itself,  has  the 
head  of  Isis  surmounted  by  a  shrine  alternating  with  the  cartouches  of  the  king, 
in  which,  however,  the  hieroglyphs  have  not  iMHsn  inserted. 

On  the  lower  ooniixirtnicnt  of  the  walls,  in  this  |iart  of  the  temple,  are  traces 
of  the  usual  figures  of  the  god  Nilus  in  procession,  intended  to  represent  the 
Domes  of  Egypt  Between  these  are  water-plants,  and  the  figures  of  the  god 
have  a  cluster  of  those  of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  country  altematelv  on 
their  heads.  Not  far  from  this  are  the  capitals  of  large  columns,  in  the  iorm 
of  Isis-heads,  bearing  a  shrine,  like  those  of  Dendera. 

There  appoirs  to  be  a  very  great  variety  in  the  sculptures,  which  mostly 
represent  offerings  to  Isis  and  the  contemplar  deities,  as  in  other  Ptolemaic 
buildings;  and  in  one  place  the  liawk-hcsidcd  Ilathor  conducts  the  king  into 
the  nrusence  of  the  gtKldcss  of  the  temple.     I  kit  the  Ixitllc-scencs  and  grand 


Greco- Egyptian  sculpture,  and  one  which  strikes  every  eye  accustomed  to 
monuments  erected  before  the  decadence  of  art  in  lilgypt 

Tho  modorn  villago  aiandu  io  tbo  N.W.,  ft  Httlo  boyoud  Uio  onclovuro 
of  the  teitumta  \  and  iiour  il  ia  a  lako  iM)ulaiuiiig  water  all  Uio  your, 
oxcHipt  iiflor  iiiiiiHiially  low  iiiiiiiduUoiiH,  wliich  wiui  urobably  uiiuo 
allttoliod  lo  iliu  Utiiiplu,  liku  lliodo  of  Kariiak  and  olhur  piacoH. 

m  111.  N.W.  of  JMId>ti  uMlaKara  \h  itanilh  (on  tho  1  light  lily,  from 
Moliallut  ul-Kiihra  to  NaUro),  which  (xxiipioH  tho  nito  of  Oniqthis.]'} 
CFruMi  Tulklui  a  Liyht  Kly.  niuii  W.  to  Habaru  (U  i».)l 

The  train  to  Damietta  reoroasea  the  bridge  from  Man^dra  to  Talkba, 
and  pasaoB  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  to 

97i  m.,  Shirbin  Stat.  (25  m.  from  Damietta),  the  junction  for  the 
North  Delta  line. 

EThis  branch  line  runs  by  Bassandila  (4^  m. ),  on  the  Ba^r  Shibin,  the  chief 
branch  of  the  Damietta  Nile,  to 

10m.,  Belkis  Stat  (Pop.  9000),  and 

18i  m.,  BIyala  Stat  'flicse  two  places  are  conveniently  placed  for  reaching 
the  E.  portion  of  l^Jke  BArhs,  which  occupies  tho  lip  of  the  Delta  between 
Kosettaand  D:uuietta.  and  is  second  in  sixe  only  to  l<:ike  Menzdla,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  its  characteristics.  After  Biyala  the  line  crosses  the  Ba^r 
Tira,  and  proceeds  vid  Kafr  el-Gharbl  (29  m.)  to 

40  m.,  Kafp  esh-ShAkh  [Tell  Fera'in,  the  ancient  Buto,  lies  la  m.  N.  W.. 
Rte.  3.] 

[10  m.  N.  of  Kiifr  esh-Sh6kh  is  Hawal'ui,  the  site  of  the  ancient  l^hragonh; 
7  m.  N.K.  of  this  is  Kum  JCkandri,  the  ancient  FakhnetMOunis.  Some 
antic|uities  found  here  are  preserved  at  the  Behifra  Company's  inspection-house 
at  hum  Wuhiti,  l^etwcen  Iluwalid  and  Kafr  esh-Shdkn.  These  places  were 
examined  by  Mr.  I),  (i.  Hogarth  in  1903. 

a  m.  S.  of  Kafr  esh-Shi^kti  is  SakM,  the  ancient  Xois,  which  is  said  to  have 
given  the  ephemeral  XIV.  Dynasty  to  i'«gypt.  though  this  is  very  doubtful.  J 

f  Light  Uly.  tul  HakhA  8.  tu  HhUi  aiul  UantiAn  {\u  33) :  S.B.  to  Hemnt  d-BamU 
M4kuUetel'Kubra.^ 

40  m.,  Kalltn  Suit;  thence  to  DesAJt,  62  m.  (Kte.  3),  whence  by  boat  or 
road  to  'Atfk,  D4rAt,  and  Bdflna ;  thence  by  boat  or  Riy.  to  Rotetta  and  the 
W.  end  of  Lake  BArloe  (see  Rtes.  a  and  3).! 

riTavollum  direct  fnmi  Diunlctta  ur  Blilrblu  to  Alexandria  pruouml  vitt  Ttt»^f 
But  by  UosAk  and  UoinaiUiOr  (Klo.  SX  on,  though  tlie  dtstoiMM  is  sliorter,  tbo  troiiw 
-  ore  itow  and  hifrotiuout,  and  tliero  aro  saveral  diangos  of  canrlagv.l 
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Leaving  Shlrbtn,  the  train  outs  of!  a  reach  of  the  Nile  and  regains 
It  at  X05  m.,  RAs  el-Khalig  Stat.  [8  m.  W.  is  TeU  eZ-BaZatiMln,  the 
site  of  DiotpolU  IttfenoTf  Oopt.  Paunemou,^  Thenoe  the  Bly.  nins  by 
the  side  of  tne  straight  canal  of  es-Sahol  to 

1x3  nLp  Kafr  Sulinuui  8feat.,  junction  for  FdresMr,  3  m.  E.  (Rto.  7). 
The  train  usually  runs  into  FAroskAr  station  and  liaok  to  Kafr  Sullman, 
thonoo  to 

1x8  m.,  Kafr  e!-B«t('kh  Stat.,  so  called  from  the  muliitudoe  of 
water  melons  {baiVkh)  wliioli  in  sammor  cover  the  sandy  plain  hero 
between  the  Kilo  and  Lake  BArlos.    The  next  Stat,  is 

X93  UL ,  Damietta  %  (Ar.  Dumj/dt)  Stat.  There  is  onlv  one  small  Inn. 
The  town  is  one  of  the  largest  in  fegypt,  with  a  population  of  48,000. 
It  was  once  famous  as  the  prinoipal  emporium  on  this  side  of  the  Delta, 
but  has  sunk  in  importance  in  proportion  as  Alexandria  has  increased, 
and  now  only  carries  on  a  little  commerce  with  Syria  and  Greece.  A 
project  has  been  made  to  connect  the  Nile  at  Damietta  with  the  sea  by 
a  canal,  and  if  this  is  done  the  trade  might  again  iucroasc.  Up  to  the 
present,  however,  the  Egyptian  Government  have  not  given  the  scheme 
any  encouragement.  Its  rice  and  fisheries,  however,  enable  it  to  enjoy 
a  lucrative  trade  with  the  interior.  Its  manufactures  of  leather  and 
striped  cloths,  which  last,  when  imported  into  Europe,  received  from 
it  the  name  of  dimiiyt  1^0  longer  exist.  The  houses  are  well  built, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  Rosetta. 

Damietta  Is  Icnown  in  the  history  of  the  Crusaders  as  the  bulwark  of  Egypt 
on  that  side,  and  its  capture  was  always  looked  upon  as  the  most  important 
object  in  their  expeditions  against  that  country.  It  was  captured  by  the 
Crusnders  in  laiS,  and  held  by  them  for  three  years;  the  inhabitants  were 
cnslivcd  or  expelled,  nml  tlic  niosc|ucs  turned  into  churches.  After  an  interval 
of  tliirty  ycnm  it  was  ngnin  nttnckiil  l>y  tlic  CnuHuk^rs,  yielding  to  lx>uis  IX. 
in  19.19.  lint  mrxt  yunr  it  lin<l  to  lie  rcstorcfl  ns  pnrt  of  tlir  mnnom  of  King 
I^Hiis,  wlm  wns  aiptnn*d  nt  MnnsAm  (p.  78).  After  this  il  wns  flrstmyetl  nnd 
ritUiill  liif(lH>r  np  the  Hvit,  in  iu  nrcsciti  iKisltion.  for  slmlt<^iait  rt*iiscMis. 
AliA'IfAdji  Kiys  "it  sttNNi  on  Ihi*  siioic',  ulirto  llie  rivrr  muih  into  tlic  M«, 
until  tlic  dnn|*rr  to  wliit'h  il  w;is  cximisimI  Iruni  tlit:  l''mnks  inducixl  tliv 
lilgyptian  khallfs  to  cliangc  its  position  ;  and  the  modern  town  was  founded 
higher  up  the  Nile,  about  5  m.  farther  from  the  sen."  According  to  Abft'lflkla, 
the  old  Damietta  was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  tmnsferred  to  the 
village  of  Mcnshtyn,  which  was  Iniilt  In  its  stcnd,  and  which  afterwards 
succeeded  to  the  inux>rtnnce  and  name  of  the  ancient  town.  Anil  Michnclis, 
on  the  nnlhority  of  Niebnlir.  »)ys  Menshfya  is  the  nnnu*  ofiwr  of  the  Mpinrcs, 
or  fiturs^  of  the  nuNlern  IV.nniettn.  'Hie  tiuM*  of  this  ehnnf;e  of  |M)sition 
mi(f  the  deslmetion  of  the  old  town  nrc  fixinl  hy  AhO'lfiVln  in  the  yinr  of 
the  llijm  6^  (a.i>.  i35i|.  'i1ic  old  Damietta  had  lK*cn  walled  round  and 
fortified  by  MutawAkkil,  the  tenth  of  the  AbbAside  Khallfs  (alwut  A.D.  850) ; 
and  the  new  town  was  built  by  ncbars,  tlie  fourth  sultan  of  the  Baharide 
Kfamelukes. 

The  ancient  name  of  the  original  Damietta  was  Tamidihia^  and  the 
many  antique  columns  and  blocks  found  in  the  present  town  have 
probably  been  brought  from  its  ruins.  They  are  prinoipallv  in  the 
mosques,  ospeoially  that  of  AMUMaAUi^  at  eUOehana^  N.  of  the  town. 
This  mosque,  which  has  Kufic  decoration,  probably  dates  to  the  period 
of  the  old  town  of  Damietta,  and  is  worth  a  visit. 

[To  t|ie  Bo^As  or  inoaih  of  tlie  river,  see  p.  7A,    Boat,  i-S  hn.,  P.T.tO.] 
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1.  History. 

Masr  ol-K&hira,  oailod  bv  tho  nafcivea  Masr  and  by  Europoans  Oairo,  Lo 
Cairo,  18  situated  in  lat.  8(F  6'  and  long.  81°  96',  a  little  removed  from  the 
right  or  east  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  in  the  sloping  plain  lying  between 
that  river  and  a  projecting  angle  of  tho  Molcattam  hills.  As  he  looks 
at  the  map  of  the  oity,  or,  still  moro,  as  he  wanders  in  it,  the  traveller 
will  observe  that  in  tho  very  heart  of  tho  town  aro  marked  two  gates — 
tho  Bab  oz-Zuw61a  or  Motvralli,  and  tho  Bab  ol-Khalk.  Tho  former 
(attaohod  to  which  is  tho  Mosque  ox-ZuwMa)  is  ono  of  tho  most 
pioturosquo  and  oharactoristio  oblocts  in  Cairo,  and  it  will  Iw  obnorvod 
that  it  faces  towards  tho  south ;  it  was  tho  gato  of  a  placo  which  lay 
north  of  it.  Tho  Bab  ol-Khalk  remains  only  in  namo.  Tho  traveller 
will  at  once  conclude  that  there  must  have  been  some  great  ohanges  in 
the  course  of  the  growth  of  the  place. 

■ 

The  origin  of  Cairo  is  to  be  found  in  the  Roman  fortress  of  Babylon  In 
FustAt.  or  Old  Cairo,  to  the  south  of  the  prest^nt  town.  This  Babylon  is 
sstid  to  have  \nxn  foumli^d  hv  certain  Babylonians  at  the  time  that  Ombyscs 
t:oiK|uortMl  I'^ypt,  n.(;.  525.  Stmlio  niLMitions  it  a.s  a  aimp  of  one  of  tlie  tfinx* 
li^ions  which  in  his  time  were  stationed  in  I'-^ypt  Parts  of  the  great  Komsm 
fort  arc  still  stantling. 

In  A.I).  639'Anir,  GcnemI  of  tlic  Khalif  Omar,  invaded  and  took  Rgypt 
After  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  of  Babylon,  A.i).  641  (A.il.  ai),  he  pitclicd 
his  camp  {Jmini^  from  the  Byxantine  Greek  ^owM/rw^fMsatum)  at  tluit  pliiec. 
'lliis  bolaime  the  site  of  the  new  capital  of  £4:ypt.  ct- FustAt.  Of  tliis  town 
there  arc  no  visible  remains,  althouffh  probably  there  may  be  a  good  deal  hidden 
beneath  the  rubbish  mounds  whicii  surround  Babylon. 

In  A.n.  868  (A.  11.  256),  A^mad  ibn-TAlAn  founded  a  new  town  called 
rl-Kiitalya,  to  the  north-cast  of  FustAt,  close  under  the  hill  afterwards  sur- 
niounliNi  by  the  ( JiAdH,  the  cliirf  building  of  tlu^  new  town  InHng  the  Mowfue 
of  'I'AIAn,  which  still  survivi's.  TIiIh  new  town  iKHsime  very  |N>pulous  and 
tit>itfniric(*nt. 

7n  A.ii.  969  (a. If.  358),  )'*Kypt  was  cronrpienMl  by  (joliar.  a  K^tneml  of 
Kl-Mulrj.,  the  first  of  the  FowA((^m  or  l''nlinii<le  Dyniisty,  whost!  .scnit  of 
government  wsls  then  tninsftTrt^d  from  'I'lmis  to  ICgypt.  To  the  north  of 
el-Katalya  Gohar  Ixiilt  for  his  master  a  most  extensive  and  ma^niricent  palace, 
enclosed  with  brick  walls.  It  was  called  el-^Ahira  (*'  the  Splendid  \  and 
round  about  it  the  town  quickly  increased.  The  nbi  el-KAdi,  or  Court 
of  the  KAdi,  still  occupies  the  site  of  part  of  the  palace,  ilie  Mosque  e1- 
Axhnr,  £>ullt  by  Gohar  at  the  same  time  as  the  palace,  lay  inmiediatcly  to  the 
south  of  it. 

U|wn  the  extinction  of  the  'I'ftliinidc  Dynasty,  A.n.  905,  eMj^atulva  was 
sucked  and  burnt  IXiring  the  reign  of  Kl-Mustansir,  one  of  the  Fatinndcs,  in 
A.D.  1035,  it  was  complctelv  destroyed,  and  the  growth  of  the  new  city  round 
about  el-l^hira  must  nave  been  srcatly  augmcnteid.  The  gates  before  referred 
to  as  now  inside  the  town  were  for  the  defence  of  this  city".  After  1 172  the 
founder  of  the  AyAludc  dynasty,  YOsuf  SalAh«ed-dln,  miscif  aroimd  tlie  city  a 
strong  wall  of  masonry,  including  wilhin  its  enlargi>fl  circuit  all  that  part 
Iving  Iwtwecn'thc  Bab  cz-Zuw(^la  and  the  Citadel,  whicli  he  l)cg:in  to  Iniild  at 
the  same  time.    Since  then  the  city  has  extended  both  to  the  west  and  north. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Mameluke  Sultans  the  city  was  enlarged  and 
beautified.     It  liccamc  the  most  remarkable  Arab  capital  in  the  East 

Cairo  was  the  residence  of  the  Khaltfs  and  capital  of  their  dominions 
until  the  overthrow  of  the  Mameluke  sovereignty  in  Egypt  by  Sultan  Sellm 
in  1517,  and  the  abolition  of  the  nominal  AbbAside  Khallfatc.  It  then 
became  the  capital  of  the  Turkish  province  of  I%ypt»  nnd  continued  50  until 
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its  capture  by  the  French  after  the  so-called  battle  of  the  Pyramids  in  1798. 
Their  occupation  lasted  three  years,  when  the  city  was  acain  taken  by  the 
Turks  and  J'^iglish  in  1801.  In  181 1  Mohammed  Ali,  by  his  massacre  of  the 
Mumclukes  in  the  Citadel,  attained  almost  absolute  power  in  Egypt,  and 
Cairo  became  once  more  the  capital  of  a  virtually  independent  kingdom.  Many 
improvements  in  the  state  of  tne  city  were  made  in  his  reign,  but  the  greatest 
changes  have  taken  place  since  the  accession  of  Ismail  Pasha  in  1863.  New 
streets  were  opened  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  new  quarters  laid  out  and 
designed,  and  the  general  aspect  in  many  parts  completely  changed. 

In  187^  Tewfik  Pasha  succeeded  his  father  Ismail,  and  for  the  next  few 
years  the  improvements  went  on  more  slowly,  but  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by 
the  British  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  building,  and  new  houses  are  rapidly 
springing  up,  especially  in  the  west  of  the  town,  between  it  and  the  Nile, 
and  on  tiie  island  of  (leztra.  'Hicsc  houses  arc  not  only  ocaipied  by  Europciins, 
but  the  richer  natives  are  also  aUindoning  their  houses  in  Cairo  proper  for  a 
more  fashionable  situation  in  the  Ismaillya  quarter. 

2.  Climate. 

Nothing  call  bo  plooHaiitor  than  tho  climate  of  Oairo  after  the  damp 
of  tliQ  Ininulrtlion  Iuih  Hiibsldod,  and  llio  raiiiH  aro  ovor  in  Fobrnary; 
Uiftiro  that  II  \h  diuiidodly  fovoriHli.  Tlio  duyH  tlioii  Immmiiiio  warm  and 
bright,  and  Iho  iiigliLH  aru  uool  and  rofroNliiiig.  Itain  may  fall  uvory 
two  or  tlii'cu  dayH  fur  Hovurul  wookn  during  a  wot  wintor,  or  may  Imj 
inutih  hiHH  froi|nont.  Thu  (mrtian  iiuinlKM*  «>f  dayn  upon  wliioh  rain 
falJH  during  tliu  wiiiIku*  inunthtt  lit  lb.  Tho  avurugo  maximum  uliadu 
tomporaturo  from  Novombor  till  April  is  an  follows : — Novombor  15P  F. ; 
Docomber  69°  F. ;  January  67°  F. ;  February  68°  F. ;  March  76°  F. ; 
April  84°  F. 

In  December,  January,  and  February,  there  are  often  fogs  in  the  early 
morning,  which,  however,  soon  pass  off.  Even  in  the  hottest  part  of 
tho  summer,  except  when  a  Khamsin  is  blowing,  the  early  mornings 
are  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  in  July  after  the  Nile  has  risen  the  increasing 
volume  of  water,  combined  with  N.  winds,  helps  to  keep  the  air  cool ; 
but  damp  exhalations  from  the  river  are  prevalent  during  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November,  especially  after  the  inundation 
has  begun  to  subside.  Helw&n  and  Heliopolis,  the  new  part  of  tho 
Ezbekiya  quarter,  the  Abbaslya  road,  and  the  Tewflklya  quarter  are 
the  healthiest  places  for  a  residence.  Tho  neighbourhood  of  the  Shubra 
rood,  being  under  water  during  the  inundation,  is  damp  and  unhealthy 
in  the  autumn  and  early  winter. 

Invalids,  by  refraining  from  going  out  of  doors  during  the  hottest 
and  coldest  of  tho  twenty-four  hours,  can  spend  six  months  in  Cairo  in 
a  tflmporutnru  lx)th  induorri  and  out  of  doors  which  nocd  only  vary  from 
6a°  F.  to  8()°  F. 

8.  Population  and  Oovemment. 

Population. — At  the  lost  census,  which  was  taken  in  1897,  Cairo 
hod  a  population  of  566,187,  of  whom  over  85,000  are  Europeans  of 
dinoront  nationalities,  Greeks  predominating.  It  is  the  largest  city  in 
Africa.  The  bond  fide  inhabitant  of  Cairo  is  very  proud  of  the  appella- 
tion of  **^riuiri,"  or  Oairono,  by  which  ho  is  always  diHtinguisbed 
among  his  foUowH,  and  uonsidui's  liiinKolf  innnons«)1y  HU^ionor  Ig  IiIh 

VfoUiruu  of  t|iu  poUft  wul  8i^td;  mi4  W»oip  ^^  w^^•l^o^  meMm  ^|id 
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phvBical  dilTerenoos  boiwoon  thorn.  The  town-brod  Oairono  Is  much 
quicker  and  more  infeelligeul  than  his  country  cousin,  but  is  also  loss 
to  be  depended  upon  and  more  free  and  easy.  When  taken  into  the 
country  as  a  servant  he  is  apt  to  be  arrogant  and  get  himself  disliked 
hj  \he  felldhtn. 

The  extraordinarily  cosmopolitan  nature  of  the  population  of  Cairo 
will  at  onco  be  noticed.  Not  onlv  is  the  mixture  of  European  and 
native  remarkable  (this  may  also  be  noon  at  Algiors),  but  tho  natives 
themselves  are  of  all  types ;  besides  the  real  Gairones,  the  Arabs,  tho 
felldhifif  the  Berberines,  and  the  Negroes,  all  the  races  of  the  Near  East 
are  represented :  Turks,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Qreeks,  Albanians,  Maltese, 
&c.  A  Cairo  crowd  is  kaleidoscopic,  and  the  varieties  of  type,  colour 
and  costume  are  almost  bewildering  to  the  unaccustomed  eye. 

Goremment. — Cairo,  like  Alexandria,  forms  a  government  distinct 
from  the  province  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  has  its  own  Gbvemor, 
who  is  assisted  by  a  deputy.  The  Oouvemorai  is  situated  in  the 
]}ab  ol-Khalk  Square  (p.  02).  The  siuno  rule  in  criminal  cases  holds 
good  hero  as  olsowhero  in  Egypt:  if  tho  defendant  is  a  foreigner  ho 
must  he  taken  boforc  his  own  consular  court.  Civil  cases  botwoon 
natives  and  forolgnors,  and  foroicnors  of  difToront  nationalities,  are 
decided  by  the  mixed  tribunals.  Tho  nowly-CKtablishod  native  tribunals 
docido  both  criminal  and  civil  cases  botwoon  natives,  with  tho  exception 
of  questions  which  must  be  referred  to  tho  religious  law,  basod  on  tho 
KorAn.  llheso  are  settled  at  the  Mehkcmaf  or  RAdi*s  Court,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Cairo. 

The  police  of  Cairo  are  organised  in  the  usual  manner  under  British 
supervision.  The  constables  will  be  found  as  obliging  as  their  London 
modols,  if  tlio  travollor  knows  enough  Arabic  to  communicate  with 
thoni  as  rogiirds  his  direction,  ^.  No  tip  should  on  any  account  Ik) 
offorod  for  an v  such  small  service  rendered  uy  tho  police. 

The  Fire  Brigade  is  organised  on  the  English  lUan :  central  station 
in  tho  'Atabet  el-Kliadra  (p.  02). 

4.  Plans  fbr  seeing  Cairo  and  Neighbourhood. 

[Blj.  Stations.— Cenlro^  TennimtM  SUU,^  for  Upper  Egypt  ns  well  m  fcir  Alox- 
andrlft,  Port  Said,  and  SneK,  N.  of  the  city,  acroes  tne  Kantaret  el-LlmAn.  KanUirel 
H-LimAn  SUU.^  R.  of  the  brid|ire,  local  valns  for  Matarlya  and  Rl-Marg.  Bab 
ei-LAk  SiaLt  8.  of  the  place  of  that  name,  for  IlelwAn. 

Tnunwaya  (Baetrto).— Central  imlnt.,  tho  'Atabet  el-KhoArOy  K.  of  the  Bslieklya. 
RovTRS:  1.  (f\.K)8karia  Muhammad  Jli^  Jtalt  el-Khatk,  I'laee  RwneUh  (CltadclX 
S.  (8.  W.)  Sharia  'Abtl  li-Azix,  Sharia  el-KhiUfri  (hranch  to  the  riarn  AifirricA),  Sqnarn 
Bah  ri-Mk,  Kwtr  en-NU,  Ui  Maitr  fl-Atika  (Old  Cairo).  3.  (W.)  Kzbrktm.  ShaHa 
Katnel^  Sharia  BiUdk.  i.  (N.)  /TsbeUyo,  Bimievard  Oot-Bey,  nmul-poini  a«  Kagfftlhi^ 
Cemltral  SUUian.  Two  lines  ttart  froin  etoewhere :  1.  Katnr  en-AU  to  the  JnnaiUva 
Canalt  Band-point  de  Fagadla^  n-Xahir,  and  Ahha^^ta.  2.  Ki-Xahir  to  the  MiMd, 
Bah  rl-  Khaik,  Semfida  Xhuih^  and  Fmnm  rl-Khaiig  (dir  Old  C-alr»>.  Karon :  liit  k1.  ,  10  tn. 
2nd  cl.,  fi  m.  Hie  lino  fnnn  Uio  other  iilda  of  tlie  Nile  Mridgo  to  Him  and  tlio 
Pyramldii  liolongs  to  tho  mine  iiystom.    H|ieclal  faros. 

OaiM.— Open  victorias  with  two  horses :  good.  Tariff  exhibited.  Driven  nnni- 
bered,  and  responsible  to  the  police,  as  In  London.   (See  Index-directory.) 

Donkm  are  generallv  used  in  Cairo  \tf  natives  only,  bnt  may  be  taken  from  the 
stand  In  the  'Ataliet  el-Kbailra  for  oxcnnifoiM  into  the  native  city.] 

It  will  usually  be  found  most  convenient  to  divide  the  day  into  two 
parts,  so  as  to  return  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to  luncheon ;  but  this, 
o{  eovrse,  wiU  4epen4  QVI  the  inclination  imd  convenience  of  the 
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traveller.    The  excursion  to  Sa^k^ra  will  in  any  case  require  a  whole 
day,  and  many  will  not  think  that  too  much  to  devote  to  the  Pyramids. 

In  Hix  Dayh.— Kiw  Umim)  whu,  witlioiit  liutiig  t4M>  litirriutl,  wMi  tu  suu  evurylhliig 
iA  iiitoroiit  III  M  BlMH't  A  lliuo  lu  inimIIiIo,  Uiu  following  way  of  »mujgliig  tliolr  tiiiio 
may  Imi  rouoinmoiKiiMl : — 

1st  Day.  Morning :  Drive  alioiit  the  town,  aiid  visit  the  different  Baman  (ii.  90). 
J/tentoon :  Drive  to  Oeztra  or  see  the  Arab  Munetim  in  the  Bali  el-Khallc. 

Sud  Day.  Bxcursion  to  Old  Cairo  (tramway  or  cab),  viaiting  Mtmnte  qf'Awr, 
Copiio  Churchetf  Idand  o/  Hoda,  aiul  tlie  NiitnnHer  (pp.  13S  fl.\  lUsinra  (call)  by 
iSurtipean  Cetneterien,  Uomn§eM  vtf  Stynido.  XinaJb,  2'iUAn,  aii<l  (lOMin,  Toituhn  ^ 
Imdtn  e»h-Sh(^fi\  nnd  Citadel  (up.  101  ff.X  lliis  will  roi|uira  6  or  C  iMinra.  It 
should  be  arranged  boos  to  boon  the  platfoim  outside  tlio  Most|uoof  Moluunniod  All 
for  the  view  alH>ut  hnlf  an  hour  liefore  tunset  llie  day  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts  by  ruturnlng  straight  from  the  Niloniotor  to  the  hotel,  and  then  making  a  fresh 
start 

3rd  Day.  Kxisiirsioii  to  the  rtn'mnuta  (tramway),  starting  early.  On  tlie  way 
there  sue  tlie  Zoolttifieal  Oartleiui  of  Ulza. 

4th  Day.  Morning :  Museum  of  Kgyptian  Antiiiiiitles.  AfUnwn\ :  Excursion  to 
Uelioix>lia 

6th  Day.  Kxcursion  (on  doiikeys)  to  Pelrijied  ForeH  luid  Tmnbit  r/  the  Khaiife, 
pp.  150  ff.  (KAIt  lieyX  Oo  «Mit  by  the  Bab  eti-Na»r  and  Uie  Jfow/tM  of  el-IJtlkifti, 
visit  the  KArg  eilh-lihlillr,  and  take  tlie  ToiiiIm  o(  the  Khnllfs  on  the  way  t«i  the 
Putrillvtl  Korust.  lUituni  fniiu  the  IVslj-illud  Ktinait  over  the  M(»kntUini  hills,  iirriving 
atdeliel  fJly^Nhl  at  HUiiMit  and  rutiirniiig  by  IJie  C'lUditl.  'lids  cxoiiniion  takiw  the 
whole  day.  l<iiiii;li  shonld  lie  bnHight  and  nituii  ntvir  Mtisus'  Well  Uifore  macbliiK 
till)  Piitrlfied  li^orust.    (SarrlagvH  uaii  lie  UikiHi  at  IJie  <!IUulel  U}  return  to  tbii  Inil^d. 

iith  Day.  KxoiirHlon  (railway)  to  SnU^lra  (p.  IN7).  'Iliin  will  «MM*npy  l.b<i  wliobt 
day.  If  tliti  (.riivellor  Is  going  up  tlie  Nile  In  adahablya,  II  iiiiiy  liu  iiimln  with  bwa 
Ironble  fmni  bis  InniI. 

'Jliuse  who  have  the  time  may  give  a  day  to  lui  excursion  to  the  Barrape  (p.  167), 
and  another  day  to  an  excursion  to  tlie  Qttairiett  <tf  7*1)  nm  and  ila'Mb'a,  laiHl  the  BatkK 
of  UelttfAn.  And  Uiere  aiH)  many  other  mostincs,  such  as  Umiso  of  l^alAAii,  el-Asliar, 
liiuianftn.  QhAri,  MiiayyAd,  Ac.,  well  wortli  giving  a  morning  or  aftern«M>ii  to,  liesides 
old  Coptic  churches  and  dervisu  momtsteries. 

In  TiiitKK  Dayh.— To  those  very  much  m-eascd  for  thiie  Uic  following  nictluNl  of 
einploying  three  daya  may  lie  recommended  : — 

1st  Day.  MiH'niny:  Cittidel,  SiUtan  l^amlti  Momi^te.  Totnhit  qf  KhaHfu.  Aflet^ 
noon :  Visit  OM  Cairo ;  see  Coptic  Ch%irehe»^  Movjtie  oj  'Amr^  laand  oS  Bodttt  and 
the  Jifilotneter. 

Sad  Day.    Mornitiy :  Attfeeum  of  AntiipiUiat.    A/lenioon:  Pyramidt  and  Sphinx. 

Srd  Day.  SaJfhirat  or,  if  tliis  should  lie  Uto  fatiguing  an  excursion,  go  in  the 
fnor»\inQ  to  the  Raxaars  ;  see  some  of  the  Mottjtiee  in  passing.  A/temoun:  Arab 
Iltuewn. 

6.  Modem  Cairo. 

In  shape  Cairo  is  an  irregular  oblong,  about  8  m.  in  length  and 
2  m.  in  breadth,  and  occupies  an  area  of  more  than  5  sq,  m.  It  extends 
from  the  Nile  banks  westward  to  the  heaps  of  rubbish  which  divide  it 
from  the  vuUoy  in  which  stand  the  Tombs  of  tho  K  luillfs.  On  the  N.  it  is 
lx)undod  by  tliu  railway  and  oaiial  t<}  Abbii.stya,on  tliu  K.  it  extends  as  far 
as  the  anciunt  li'ustAt,  tliu  nuKluni  Musr  ul-'Atlka  (Old  ('airo).  The 
western  portion  is  the  iiiodorn  or  iOuroi>oan  city;  tho  oastoru,  the 
old  city  or  native  quarter.  .  The  European  city  is  entirely  European 
in  its  style  of  architecture,  and,  but  for  the  natives  in  the  streets, 
one  might  imagine  oneself  in  Paris.  Since  the  English  occupation 
this  europeanisation  of  Cairo  has  grown  apace,  and  the  influx  of 
EuroiKUiii  immigrants  has  Incretwod  onorinouHly;  in  tho  tourist 
season  there  souin  to  bo  in  the  streets  of  the  Euro]M)an  quarter  as 
many  Europeaua  au  uatiYua,    lijuropeau  inflMciXH)  ha4  largely  invadoil 
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tho  naiivo  oHv  atflo,  bnt  iho  toariiit  will  iitlll  find  iho  old  OriohUl 
charaoior  of  Uio  town  In  groat  nionmiro  proBorvod,  oiti>ooial1y  In  tho 
long  stroot  loading  iho  wholo  longbh  of  iho  city  from  tli6  Cltodol  norlli- 
waras  to  the  Bah  eg-Zuwila,  the  Mdristdn  4|CaM<tn,  the  Silk  en-Nahhdslfi, 
the  Mosque  of  el-Hdkim^  and  the  gates  of  Oapture  and  Victory  (Bab  el- 
FtUdh  and  Bab  en-Na^r),  The  Bide  streets  aronnd  the  Moeqnos  of 
ibn-T^tddn,  al-Muayydd,  and  el-Azhar  are  interesting.  The  MtUki  and 
its  continuations,  the  8h>ari'a  el-Oedida  and  Shati'a  eali-Sharawdni, 
arc  ourouoauizcd  and  uiiintorosting.  Tho  once  famous  Khdn  KJiaHl  is 
now  qufto  spoilt,  tho  native  merchants  havo  largely  given  way  to 
Parsis,  and  the  place  looks  like  an  **  Indian  village"  m  an  exhibition. 

The  boundary  betweexi  the  European  and  tho  Oriental  city  may  be 
taken  as  running  from  the  Railway  Terminus  (N.)  down  the  Boulevard 
Clot-Bey  to  the  MHdan  eUKhoMneddr,  thence  through  tho  **  Quariier 
Bosetti "  to  the  'Aidbet  el-Khadra^  and  down  the  SJiaria  Muhammad 
AH  to  the  Place  Bab  el^Khalk;  thence  to  the  Abdin  Qtuirter  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Shari'a  MabdHH  and  the  Shari'a  Inidm  ed'Din, 
following  the  latter  and  the  native  ShaH*a  eii-Nasriya  southward  to 
the  'AMet  ee-Seyyida  Zinab^  and  thence  diagonally  S.W.  to  the  Nile 
above  Kofr  el-Am, 

6.  The  European  Oity. 

Tlio  European  City,  within  the  boundaries  noted  above,  contains 
seven  distinct  QitnrterB  (not  official) :  1.  Tewfikieh — named  aftor  the  late 
Khedive  Tcwflk— between  tho  Illy.  Stat,  and  tho  Shnri'a  htUdk,  along 
which  runs  the  tramway  from  the  Esbektva  to  BAlAk.  2.  lemailiyefi — 
BO  called  from  Ismail  Pasha,  who  began  it  with  tho  idea  of  building 
modern  houRos  in  the  Parisian  stvle — ^Ues  to  the  8.  of  Tewfikieh 
iNitwnnn  tlie  I'lnbolctva  and  the  Ismatnyeh  Oanal,  whicli  roaches  the  Nile 

Inst  N.  of  Kiy^r  on-NII.  This  ts  Mm  mmi  fr(W|iinhtn<1  tiiirt  of  Nmv  (Wro ; 
t  oontalfiA  most  of  llio  giNNi  hotels,  .the  CMinsiilnUw,  mh\  Mio  lN44t  slions. 
8.  KofrntrNHf  ho\,vf(H)\\  IsniatHyoh  ami  the  Nilo  Kridgo,  contains  the 
famous  barracks  of  tliat  name,  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities,  the 
Savoy  Hotel,  &c.  4.  finfr  cd-Dubara^  on  tho  Nile  bank  ti.  of  the 
bridge,  the  most  distinguished  quarter,  contains  the  British  (3on8ulate- 
general,  two  Khedivial  palaces,  and  most  of  the  ministries  and  public 
offices.  6.  J^OfT  el-Aint,  8.  of  this,  opposite  the  island  of  BMa,  con- 
tains the  well-known  hospital  of  the  name.  6.  Abdin^  N.E.  of  Kafir 
ed-Dubara,  and  S.  of  the  streets  alonff  which  runs  the  tramway  from 
the  'Atabet  el-Khadra  to  the  Nile  Bridge,  contains  the  chief  Gairone 
palace,-  the  residence  of  the  Khedive.  7.  Boseitif  a  half-native  quarter 
N.  of  the  'Atabet  el-Khadra  and  the  Mtlski,  and  £.  of  the  Ezbeklya. 

.  The  .  island  of  OeHra,  opposite  Kaf r  en-Nll,  has  also  become  a 
European  quarter,  the  well-known  Qe^ra  Palace  Hotel  and  the  Race- 
course being  situated  here. 

Starting  from  the  Rly.  Terminus  we  cross  the  generally  crowded 
bridge  over  the  Ismatllyeh  Canal,  called  the  Kaniaret  eUJjfmHn,  and 
leavtnff  on  our  left  the  small  local  Rly.  Stat,  of  that  name  (trains  for 
Matarfya  and  el-Marg),  we  reach  an  open  place  known  as  the  lioftd-point 
de  Fnggdia,  from  tho  natito  quarter  of  FnggMa  to  tlio  Itj.  To  tlio  1.  the 
tramway  passes  down  a  lonff  modern  street,  tho  BofUevnrd  or  Sfutri'a 
Clot'Bry,  to  a  square,  tho  M^idan  el^Kfuisnttldr,  in  whicli  are  situated 
tho  Hotel  Bristol  and  tho  lk)ursc,  at  tho  N.l'i.  corner  of  tho  KalKkiya 
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QofrdeM.  The  road  running  directly  8.  from  the  Bond-point  de  FaggAU 
condaots  us  to  a  trianffular  open  space  with  trees,  the  MMdcm  KanUuret 
ed-Dikkeh,  from  which  diverges  1.  the  Shari'a  Wagh  el-Dirket,  to  the 
MAidau  ol-lCIiaznod&r.  We  havo  now  roaulicd  the  business  ooutro  of 
Oairo.  Here  beffins  the  Shari'a  K4mel,  on  which  are  situated  the 
Oontinental  and  Shepheard*s  Hotels  and  the  chief  shops  of  the  capital, 
nearly  every  other  one  of  which  seems  to  be  a  cigarette  manufoctory. 
Cook* a  Offices  are  on  the  right  hand  side  going  S.,  next  to  Shephoard*s. 

Oppouito  the  Continental  hotel  are  the  Ezbekfya  Gardens,  named 
after  Ezbok,  an  emir  of  the  15th  century,  who  defeated  the  Soljukian 
Turks  and  brought  the  general  and  son-in-law  of  Sultan  Bajaisot  I. 

1>i-it>oiior  to  (lairo.    The  gardens  (adm.  V.T.})  wore  laid  out  in  1B70  l»y 
\l,  harillok,  forniorly  chief  gardener  to  lliu  city  uf  Paris. 

licforu  Muhaiiiincd  Ali*s  liiiiu  llic  l'>Jx.*kiy:i  used  to  be  one  laige  slieet  of 
water  during  the  inundation.  He  cut  a  canal  round  it  in  order  to  keep  the 
water  from  the  centre,  and  laid  it  out  as  a  garden,  with  trees  planted  on  the 
bank  of  the  canal.  In  Said  Pasha's  time  it  t)ecame  the  favourite  /ocaie  of  low 
Kuropean  cofiee-shops  and  beer-houses.  In  1867  Ismail  Pasha  lx:gan  trans- 
forming It  into  its  present  state,  llie  tntcs  were  cut  down  and  the  whole  of 
tilt:  arrji  lilU-d  up  to  llir  Icvd  of  the  surroundin};  |;round  ;  a  |KU'l  was  then  cut 
up  into  l>uililin);-|)l(iis,  ami  llii!  ruiuaindiT  cuclostHl  within  high  iron  railing's, 
anil,  after  many  chan(;«*s  of  plan,  Hnally  laid  out  as  a  public  gaidcn,  witii  r.:ir«*s, 
airri!Si.o  ihuiilrus,  ^riHlocs,  ornainenlal  Mater,  &c.  'llie  ganlcns  arc  well  kept, 
lM:ing  plantetl  with  the  creeping  Lippia  Hodifiora^  the  usual  suljstitutc  fur  grass 
in  I'^gypt,  and  the  trees  have  grown  ciuickly  and  give  good  shade.  It  is  a  very 
favourite  place  of  resort,  esixxrially  when  an  English  or  li^yptian  military  l>and 
performs  m  the  evening,  llie  cost  of  making  the  garden  was  considerable,  and 
the  inliabltants  and  visitors  to  Cairo  owe  a  debt  of  gnititude  to  Ismail  Pasha 
for  forming  this  tasteful  pleasure-ground. 

The  streets  surrounding  the  EKboktya,  and  in  the  adjoining  Ismatltya 
quarter,  arc  broad  and  well  laid  out,  with  truuH  plankod  along  oiu;b 
foolpalb,  so  that  uvun  in  Ibo  buut  of  HUinnior  il  is  pos.sible  to  walk  for 
considorablo  distancou  without  being  incommoded  by  the  sun.  The 
houses  of  the  streets  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides  project  over  the  footway, 
forming  arcades  in  imitation  of  tliose  of  thp  Hue  de  UivoH.  All  this 
imitation  of  Paris  is  due  to  the  Khedive  Ismail,  who  presented  land 
free  to  anvbody  who  would  erect  a  building  worth  at  least  80,000  fr. 
within  eighteen  months. 

S.E.  of  the  Ezbeklya  is  the  building  of  the  Mixed  Tribunals,  facing 
E.  on  to  the  place  called  'Atabet  el-Khadra,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
tramway  system  of  Cairo.  E.  runs  the  narrow  street  called  Muski, 
which  would  appear  from  its  signs  to  be  chiefly  tenanted  by  tarbdsh- 
niakers  and  watchmakers.  This  is  the  old  Frank  Quarter.  It  derives 
its  name  from  one  Izz-ed-dtn  Muuk,  a  relation  of  Saladin,  who  built  the 
bridge  of  Kantarei  cl-Mtlski  (over  the  Khalig  canal,  now  filled  up), 
whence  the  whole  of  the  street  in  its  vicinity  gradually  took  the 
name.  It  was  here  that  the  first  Franks  who  opened  shops  in  Cairo 
wore  permitted  to  reside,  in  the  reign  of  Saladin. 

Down  a  turning  to  tlie  rt.  used  to  be  the  Hotel  du  Nil,  with  a  good 
garden )  interesting  to  tourists  as  being  in  the  native  city.  Fine  view 
of  Cairo  from  the  tower.    (This  hotel  was  closed  in  1900.) 

8.E.  from  the  'Atabet  el-Khadra  runs  the  long  and  straight  Shari*a 
Mi^^^fiPWMd  4^i,  direct  by  the  Place  Bab  el-KKftlk,  wl^ore  (ire  th« 
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Ooawnwmt,  CvninU  Muw.  Station,  and  Miututn  of  Arab  AniiquUki 
(p.  18))),  lo  ilio  (;i^i«Ir<  (p.  101). 

8.  runs  iho  SJharVa  *Abd  et-ilfts  to  iho  Abdtn  Quarter,  Uio  SUt.  of 
Ba6  ti-LAk  and  j^Off  «ii-^IZ,  liTMe  Bridge,  Barracks,  and  J^^a/tonai 
IfffMfctA  (floe  below). 

8.  of  iho  Mixed  THhunalH,  in  a  Rtirofe  (Sitan'a  Tnhir)  loading  W. 
from  tho  *AUboli  ol-Kltadra,  aro  iho  Cnilrnl  h*ire  Sin  turn,  iho  Oeneral 
PoU-office,  and  iho  oflioos  of  iho  Service  de  la  Delie  Ptthliqiie.  Opposiie 
ihin,  and  boiwoon  it  and  tho  E^sboktya,  is  tho  Opera  Tlotue,  with,  in  the 
placo  {M^idan  ei-Teatro^  in  front  of  it,  an  onuoflirian  niatuo  of  Ibrahim 
Faeha,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sudan  and  the  Morea. 

S.  the  8har%*a  Abdin,  with  its  picturesqne  minaret  of  the  Mosque 
of  el-Kikhya,  continues  the  line  of  the  Shari*a  Kamel  to  the  Khedivial 
Palace  of  Abdtn,  intersecting  on  the  way  the  junction  of  the  Shari^ae 
'Abd  el-Awit  and  el-Khtibri  (tramway  'Atabet  el-Khadra,  Kafr  en-Nll, 
Old  Gairo\  at  which  is  situated  the  Abdln  District  Police-station. 

The  AlMlIn  Palace  and  Bamcks  are  low  and  unimposina  buildings 
flanking  the  irregular  open  spaces  called  the  MHdans  Abatn  and  eU 
Mabthlli. 

To  right  and  left  of  the  MMdan  et-Teairo,  on  tho  opposite  side  of 
the  way,  four  important  streets  leave  the  Shari'as  Kamel  and  Abdtn  W. 
in  the  direction  of.B&l&k.  (1.)  The  Shari'a  BiUdk,  alona  which  runs  a 
tramway-line,  starts  opposite  the  W.  gate  of  tho  Esbektya  and  runs 
direct  to  the  Bridtje  of  Abii  Uleh,  over  tho  Ismatllyeh  Canal,  on  tho 
other  side  of  which  is  the  suburb  of  BMAk.  (3.)  Tho  Shari'a  cUMaghrabi 
starts  S.  of  the  Continental  Hotel.  In  it  aro  tho  Jhtel  d' Angleterre, 
the  Turf  Cltib,  and  the  British  ConsfUate  (at  end  on  rt.)  (8.)  The 
Sltari'a  fl-Manakh,  with  the  Ottoman  Bank,  Bank  of  Egypt,  and  National 
Hank,  tho  Kastm^  Telrgraph  Co,*s  bnltdhig,  Aco.  Thono  two  strooiA  end 
at  tho  SfMH'a  Snlrifmn  Pasha,  (A)  Tlio  SImH'a  Iftifr  m-NH,  with  ilio 
British  MilUnr^i  Jleatltjnartrrs  (R.  Hide),  runs  H.W.  to  ilio  JUnul-iiiniU 
tie  l^'ofr  en-NU,  in  iho  centre  of  which  is  a  staiuo  of  Ruloinmn  I'aHha. 
Horn  ihn  HIiarinH  Kapr  oii-NtI  and  Ruloinian  Panha  iMMivorgn,  and  at  iho 
cM>mor  is  tlio  tSant'n  thtrl.  OIoho  l>y,  in  iho  Sluiri'a  (ItinU'aesh'Shrrkcs, 
is  iho  Afneriam  Consulate. 

S.  the  8}um*a  Masr  eU^Atika  (Old  Cairo  Siroot)  continues  the  lino 
of  the  Suleiman  Pasha  Street  to  the  Place  Ismailiyeh,  The  Shari*a 
l^afr  en-Ntl  runs  on  to  the  ^ofr  en-Ntl  Barracks  main  entrance  and 
the  National  Museum  of  Antiquitiea  (p.  1S6),  whose  simple  but 
imposing  front  and  cupola  form  a  fine  architectural  elloct.  N.  iho 
Shari'as  Wabtlr  cl-Motya  (Waterworks  Siroot)  and  et'Teraah  eU 
/stfia({%e7i(Ismalltyoh  Canal  Siroot)  run  direct  to  the  VicUnia  Hospital, 
the  Abu  Lileh  Bridge,  and  the  Central  Bly.  Stat, 

A  bridge  crosses  the  canal  to  Bftl&k,  and  a  short  street  (Shari'a  Fdrnm 
et-T(0raa/»,  Canal-mouth  Street)  leads  from  it  to  the  Rond-point  de  Kasr 
en-Ntl.  (The  Shari'a  Qami'a  esh-Sherkes  continues  the  line  of  this  street 
to  the  Bond-point  de  Bab  eULUkS 

8.  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Ka9r  en-Nil  Barracks  is  the  PUtce 
IsmaiHyeh,  where  the  Shari'as  Ma^rel^'Atika  and  eUKhubri  (from  Bab 
ol-LAk,  Abdtn,  and  tho  'Atalioi  ol-Khadra)  converge.  Tho  line  of  tho 
Shari'a  ol-Khubrl  is  ooniinuod  to  ilio  OretU  Nile  thidge ;  on  iho  N.  sido 
of  tho  road  is  the  parado-ground  and  tho  long  and  imposing  line  of 
buildings  of  tho  Kafr  cn-NIl  Barracks  (ocoupiod  by  British  regiments). 
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Tho  Nile  Mdge  was  built  by  a  French  oom^any.  It  is  430  yds. 
long ;  the  stone  buttresses  are  55  yds.  apart ;  the  bridge  itself  is  of  ironi 
The  ends  of  the  high  parapet  are  decorated  with  ooloesal  sitting  lions, 
of  good  and  imposing  design.  Tlie  bridge  is  opened  for  tho  passage  of 
vessels  for  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  another  in  the  afternoon  (times 
announced  on  a  notice-board  at  the  entrance :  enquiry  should  be  made 
at  the  hotels,  as  at  these  times  the  bridge  is  impassable).  The  passage 
of  the  daliablyas  and  gyassas  (freight-vessels)  through  the  bridge,  and 
the  animated  crowds  of  persons  waiting  for  its  closing,  are  worth  seeing. 

To  tho  S.  of  thu  bridge  is  the  Qiuiyf  where  passengers  embark  on 
the  steamers  for  Upper  Egypt. .  Deyoud  this  are  tho  wardens  of  tho 
British  Oousulato-gouoral,  coming  down  to  tho  water's  edge. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  bridge  is  the  Island  of  Uezim  (p.  145). 
Here  the  electric  tramway  for  Qt»t  and  tlie  Pyramids  starts. 

lloturning  to  the  Place  Ismatllyoh,  we  turn  to  the  rt.  down  the 
SharVa  Miiifr  eWAtika  (tramway  to  Old  Oairo).  L.  the  Shari'a  Kaivala 
loads  to  the  Bab  el-ItHk  Bly.  Slat,  (for  Helw&n),  which  is  of  somewhat 
primitive  construction,  beinff  planted  in  the  middle  of  a  broad  street, 
the  8)uin*a  Man^dr^  in  which  the  rails  are  laid  litce  a  tramway,  with  a 
high  paliriado  on  oitlior  side  to  prevunt  aocidunts. 

lit.  the  Tsnuiiltyu  Paliuse  and  the  (luartiir  of  I^aff  ed-Dubara,  in 
\i\\\v\\  is  Hituatotl  the  IhiitHh  (hti^mUUe'iji'iwnd. 

li.  the  SiiariUi  SMkh  iUfuln,  leading  to  the  SlutrVa  MaUliUi,  the 
Abdtn  VtiUtce^  and  the  Stiuri'a  IlehodHf  which  occupies  the  bed  of  tho 
ancient  canal  el-K)Mligt  now  filled  up  (tramway  S.  to  Seyyida  Z6nab, 
N.  (by  the  SJuiri'a  el-KJuUig  el-Moft't,  the  continuation  of  the  Shari'a 
Helw&n)  to  Bab  el-Khalk  and  the  Miiski). 

At  the  corner  of  Shdkh  RthAn  Street  is  the  building  of  the  InstitiU 
Agyyiicn^  and  beyon^  it  the  large  buildings  of  the  Ministries  of  War 
and  Public  Works,  situated  in  gardens.  Beyond  this  the  Shari'a  SMkh 
Yilssnf  loads  to  the  Mininii-ics  of  Justice,  PitMncCf  and  t)tc  Interior,  at 
the  lioiul-^iU  de  NasiieU  (tramway  to  the  *AtalK)t  el-Kliodra). 

Ut.  the  palaces  of  Ibraliim  Pasha  and  the  Khediva-Dowager  (^Ofr 
el' AH);  beyond  this  the  Hospital  and  Medical  School  of  Jya^  el-Aini, 
where  is  also  the  small  niosque  in  which  the  Howling  Dervishes  per- 
form, l^yond  this  is  the  Fuimh  el-KUaltg,  whore  the  abolished  canal 
of  el-Khalig  used  to  enter  the  Nile.  (For  the  further  route  to  Old 
Cairo,  see  p.  188.) 

7.  The  Oriental  City. 

The  Oriental  Citj  presents  a  vivid  contrast  to  the  European  city 

i'ust  described,  with  its  narrow  lanes  and  alleys,  its  houses  with  over- 
langing  upper  stories  decorated  with  windows  of  carved  wood  (tniish- 
rabtya  work),  its  mosque-ffrilles  of  broiiKc,  its  picturesque  minarets  and 
fountains.  The  native  sTio)>s  also,  with  their  craftsmen  at  work,  are 
extreuiely  picturuHijUo,  and  are  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  to  the 
l<iUn)[M)an  tourist,  while  the  gates  of  Capture  and  Victory,  the  Bab 
ex-Zuw(^la,  and  the  imposing  (litadol,  vie  in  grandeur  with  the  most 
imposing  military  structures  of  the  European  Middle  Age. 

The  whole  of  the  Oriental  part  of  the  city  is  divided  into  Quarters 
(Hdra,  in  *'  construct  state  "  Hdret),  which  used  to  be  separated  from 
eJMsh  other  by  gates.  These  gates  were  closed  at  night  and  guarded 
by  watchmen,  who  allowed  no  one  to  pass  without  examination.    Fpw 
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of  tlioAO  ffaion  aro  now  in  oxmtonoo.  The  majority  o(  tlioMi  quariom 
conniRt  01  dwolllng-lioiMCii,  and  aro  known  by  a  name  takon  from  Romo 
publio  bailding,  from  nomo  individual  to  wliom  ttio  proporiy  onbo 
belonged,  or  from  some  olaiM  of  persons  who  live  there :  as  ihe  lldret 
e»'8ugg<Unt  "Quarter  of  the  Water-carriers";  the  UAret  en^Ncutdrat 
or  Hdret  el- J^ubt,  ** ihe  Christian"  or  << Ck>pt  quarter " ;  ihBHdreteU 
Ydhild,  <*  Jew's  quarter  " ;  the  Hdret  el-Frang,  ^*  Frank  quarter" ;  and 
the  like. 

The  Streets  aro  very  namnOf  and  in  oonnequonco  of  the  Gaireno 
mcxlo  of  building  hotiMw,  oacli  story  projoctiiig  beyond  that  imnio- 
dialoly  bolow  it,  two  persons  may  almost  slialto  hatids  across  the  street 
from  the  upper  witidows.  This  narrowness  of  the  streets  is  common  to 
many  towns  in  hot  climates,  having  for  its  object  greater  coolness.  To 
indicate  by  name  any  of  these  streeto  would  be  useless,  but  the  principal 
Slid  most  frequented  ones  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  different 
basaars,  through  which  they  in  most  oases  pass.  The  names  of  manv 
of  them  have  been  recently  put  up  at  the  corners,  written  in  both 
Arabic  and  English  characters.  As  many  of  the  names  are  very  old, 
tho  study  of  tliom,  for  persons  who  care  for  antiquarian  research,  is  of 
considcrablo  interest.  The  Arabic  terms " ^/jrtri'a,"  "street";  "JDarft," 
"  road  " ;  "  M^idan;*  "  place  " ;  "/Mm,"  "  quarter  " ;  "  At/a,'* "  alley" ; 
"  Sikka^**  **  lane  or  i>atli,"  Ac.,  aro  uro<1. 

There  are  four  main  arlorius  in  tlie  natlvo  cily : — 

1.  The  MAski,  ouoo  the  broadost  street  in  Cairo  (t),  running  from 
the  'Alabet  elrKhadra  due  E.  (under  tho  names  of  Sikket  el-Gcdida 
(New  Liane)  and  Shari'a  eah'Sharaiodnl)  to  the  mounds  of  rubbish 
which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  city.  On  the  tops  of  these 
mounds  a  row  of  windmills  used  to  stand  (whence  their  name  of 
Windmill  Jlill);  from  them  a  magnifloent  view  of  the  tombs  of  the 
Klialtfs  and  tho  hills  and  quarries  beyond  may  bo  obtained  towards 
ovoning.  Thodiroot  rf»ad  to  the  t<milis  runs  tImMigh  a  gap  In  tho  hills 
at  tho  Jfab  el-dhnreih  (Crows'  (lato),  just  H.  of  tho  end  of  tlio  Hliari'a 
esh-BharawAnt. 

3.  The  Sfutri'a  MuhnttwMil  AU^  a  modoni  street,  running  direct  R.l<<. 
from  the  'Atabet  el-Khadra  to  the  Mosque  of  Bultan  Hasan  and  tho 
Citadel.  At  the  Place  Dab  el-Khalk  (p.  138)  this  route  crosses  the 
long  double  street,  the  westernmost  part  of  wnich  occupies  the  bed  of 
the  canal  el-Khaltg,  and  is  called 

8.  The  Bhari'a  JTeliodn  and  fiJuiri'a  eUKJialtg  cl-MfMri,  leading  from 
tho  'Ataliot  08-Soyyida  Z^nab  in  tho  S.  to  tho  oxtronio  N.  of  the  oity 
at  the  Jfah  eili8ha*riya  and  the  Barracks  of  os-Zahir. 

4.  The  series  of  narrow  streets,  the  most  picturesque  in  Cairo,  which 
succeed  each  other  in  line  from  the  Citadel  to  the  Bab  es-Zuwdlaand 
the  BibAn  el-Futdh  and  en-Nafr  (gates  of  Capture  and  Victory). 

Starting  from  the  S.,  in  the  rovorso  direction  to  that  which  we 
have  followed  in  traversing  tlie  FiurojxMin  city,  wo  take  tho  tramway 
from  the  FAinm  el-Khaltg  to  tho  J*lacc  and  Moh(J[uo  of  the  Mosloin 
she-saint  Seyyida  Zinah  (p.  ISO).  N.  lies  a  native  quarter  stretching 
to  the  Abdln  Palace.  The  tramway-line  follows  the  Shari'a  HelwAn 
(see  above)  northwards.  The  Shari'a  e$-Seyyida  Zinab  (continued  fm 
the  Darb  el-OamdnniM)  leads  to  the  ViceregM  Library  in  the  Bab  el- 
Khalk  (p.  138),  where  the  magnificent  Khedivial  ooUeetions  of  Oriental 
MBS.,'  illuminated  KurAns,  and  Persian  miniatures  are  kept. 
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rawing  straight  on  eaatwards  down  tho  Shan*a  eUMardsin  we  aoe 
rt.  the  dilapidated  but  picturesque  little  Mosque  of  Sangar  el-OdAli, 
and  farther  on  a  narrow  lane,  the  Shar%*a  Btr  el-  Wotawtt  (Bats'  Pit 
Street),  which  loads  to  the  famous  and  ancient  Mosque  of  Ibn  Tuliin, 
one  of  the  chief  sights  of  Cairo  (p.  118).  The  SJuirVa  Ibn  TAHn  and 
the  SharVa  er-RuJcblyaj  turning  out  of  it  1.,  lead  to  a  carfax  marlsed  by 
the  sebtl  and  Mosque  of  Shikhiln  (p.  116),  from  which  tlio  street  of  tho 
same  name  talccs  us  to  tlio  VUice  ltuvu*U'h,  a  circular  oi>on  space  at  tho 
foot  of  tho  Citadel,  lying  between  it  and  the  Mostiue  of  Sultan  Hasan. 

The  long  open  space  adjoining  it  on  the  S.,  which  formerly  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Karamidan  (Turk.  *' Black  Place  *'),  is  now  called  the 
Place  Mohammed  Alt,  It  is  from  this  spot  that  the  Mecca  pilgrimage 
starts. 

A  long  dusty  space,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  latter,  and 
which  is  gononvlly  known  by  tiio  name  of  Taht  eS'Sdr  ('*  Below  tlie 
Wall  '*),  is  used  as  a  market-place  for  horses,  donkeys,  camels,  &c.  To  the 
S.  are  the  Mohammedan  Cemetery  and  tho  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes. 

Opposite  rises  the  imposing  mass  of  the  Citadel  (p.  101),  crowned 
by  the  slender  minarets  of  the  Most^uo  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  with  its 
onlran(M)  gate,  the  iiah  t*l-A»ab,  projot^ting  forward  into  llio  street.  To 
the  1.  is  lliu  splunOid  Mosaue  of  Sultan  ^osan  (p.  lU),  the  cathedral- 
niosqiiu,  so  t^»  HpiMik,  uf  Ouiro,  and  onu  of  the  llnust  nionnniunts  of 
Kanuioniu  aiulillocturo  in  the  world.  Hotwotni  it  ami  the  uullniHlitMl 
M(iK(|iiu  of  t'r-IUftV'ufa  uhiHc  by,  tliu  tramway  runs  down  througli  a 
narrow  strout  liku  a  gorge,  i*u  lofty  and  bhoor  uru  the  inowiuo  walls  on 
either  hand,  to  the  Shari'a  Muhamnuvd  Ali. 

The  road  running  past  the  Bab  oUAKab  N.  loads  to  a  long  native 
lane,  the  ShaH*a  Bahet-Wa»lrt  which  runs  past  the  Mosques  of  Khirbek, 
Aksunkur  1.,  and  Mehmandar  rt.,  to  the  Bab  ez-Zuw^  (p.  98), 
the  very  type  and  exemplar  of  a  Saracenic  city  gate,  with  its  twin 
bastions  crowned  by  graceful  minarets,  its  hanging  portcullis,  and  the 
stream  of  picturesque  Oriental  traffic  which  surges  in  the  narrow  street 
about  its  base. 

The  street  continuing  the  line  of  that  up  which  we  have  come 
proceeds  under  the  name  of  S}uiri'a  2^aht  cr-Rebaa  to  the  Bab  el-Khalk. 
We  pass  through  the  Babez-Zuwdla  to(l.)  the  imposing  and  important 
Mosque  of  el-Muayyad,  and  by  it  up  the  SAkkaHya  to  the  Mosque  of 
el-Fakihani,  and  up  the  long  street  passing  1.  the  Mosques  of 
el-Ohilri  (p.  109)  and  eUAshraf^  to  the  bisection  of  the  Sikket 
el-Ocdida  (continuation  of  the  Miiski).  In  the  complex  of  lanes  to  the 
right  is  the  University  Mosque  of  el-Azhar  (p.  109).  Proceeding 
northwards,  the  Silk  eit-Nakhdatn  (coppersmiths'  market)  is  reached, 
with  its  extremely  uicturesiiue  group  of  Saracenic  buildings,  the  Milristdn 
KdlaAn  (p.  107),  the  Mos(]Uos  of  l)arJfitlciyu  and  cn-Nitsii\  the  aebtl  of 
*'Abd  er-ll4ihindHt  and  others.  To  tho  rt.  arc  the  narrow  lanes  of  tho 
K/Uin  K/ialtl,  where  the  oarput  merchants  live  or  used  to  live. 

Still  further  N.  (rt.)  are  tho  stately  ruins  of  tho  great  Fatimide 
Mosque  of  el-H4kiai  (p.  107),  whose  niaHHivo  iwibklutra-ioytovH  are 
among  the  most  ancient  of  their  kind.  The  N.W.  tower  forms  part  of 
the  northern  city  wall,  which  we  have  now  reached  at  the  Bab  el- 
Futfth  O*0ate  of  the  Oitoning,"  i.e.  capture  of  Cairo,  p.  OB).  1<j.  of 
the  Mosiiue  of  el-Hakim  is  tho  companion  *Hlate  of  Yiotory,"  the 
Bab  en-Na^r  (p.  07),  S.  of  which  is  tlie  Mos<iue  of  Jidbars  el-GaahcHkir 
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.  106).    OutBide  tho  gates  is  tho  dusty  rood  round  to  the  Tombs  of  the 
haltfs.    W.  a  sorios  of  comparatively  anlntorosting  streets  brings  us 
back  again  to  tho  Homl-point  de  Faggdla  and  tho  Rly.  Terminus. 

J  The  chief  polntt  of  interest  In  the  Oriental  Oltjr  are  desorlbed  In  the  followlnc 
Aona,] 

8.  Gates  and  Walls. 

Tho  original  walls  of  (^airo — t.i*.  of  Collar's  city,  Kilhira(tonth  cent.) 
— wore  of  briok.  In  tlio  reign  of  tho  Khaltf  Mustausir  (a.d.  106C-1O94) 
these  walls  were  pulled  down,  and  tlie  circuit  of  the  citv  slightly 
increased.  1'he  three  principal  gates  were  then  constructed  by  three 
Greek  brotliers,  and  a  stone  wall  of  defence  built,  under  the  direction  of 
Bedr  el-Oem&li.  In  the  reign  of  Saladin  or  Sal&h-ed-dtn  (A.D.  1171-1198) 
these  walls  were  replaced  (In  parts,  we  may  presume,  only  completed)  by 
a  new  wall  of  stone,  which  connected  KMiira  with  the  Citadel.  According 
to  the  project  of  SalAh-ed-dln,  this  wall  of  fortification  was  to  haye 
included  FustAt,  but  the  plan  was  not  carried  out.  The  walls  of  Cairo 
may  be  followed  on  the  la,  and  N.  sides ;  and  a  good  excursion,  which 
should  by  no  means  be  overlooked  by  travellers,  may  thus  be  made  on 
donkey  or  on  foot.  Starting  from  the  Bab  el-Wcuitr  below  the  Citadel, 
a  pathway  skirts  the  exterior  of  the  walls,  which  are  closely  pressed  by 
the  extensive  rubbish  heaps.  The  wall,  with  its  numerous  bastions,  is 
picturesque  and  imposing.  A  little  before  reaching  the  entrance  to  the 
MAski,  an  interestitiff  old  gateway,  noW'oloeed  up,  will  be  observed.  It 
is  called  Jiab  Darb  et-MdhnHf,  As  you  pass  on  to  the  Bab  eUOhurcXb 
and  the  point  where  the  prolongation  of  the  MAskl  terminates,  the  wall 
becomes  completely  buried  for  some  distanee,  but  it  emerges  againi  and 
should  be  followed  to  its  N.E.  extremity.  Here»  at  the  point  where  it 
makes  a  turn  towards  the  Dab  en-Nasr,  is  a  tower  of  peculiar  eonstruo- 
tion,  uiMm  which  the  but  Idem  lavished  their  utmost  ingenuity.  It 
should  Im  carefully  inspoctod.  It  goes  by  tlio  name  of  the  Bnrr  edh- 
Dhfffir  ("Tower  of  Filth ").  This  name  is  scarcely  intolliglhlo,  and  It 
is  iKNwiblo  that  the  proner  name  of  the  tower  should  bn  *'  Hitrg  odh- 
Dliafar**  (**  Tower  of  Yhttory*').  Tliore  are  no  inscrlplioiiN  vislhin 
except  the  word  "All/ili*'  (CUmI),  and  the  name  of  the  builder  of  this 
curious  work  is  not  known.  It  is  partly  choked  with  sand  and  rubbish, 
but  can  still  be  entered  by  its  slanting  vaulted  passage.  This  leads 
down  to  an  octaffonai  chamber,  containing  8  well  constructed  niches 
(including  that  which  is  prolonged  to  form  the  entrance  passaffe).  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  carefully  built  dome,  round  which  wind  throe 
separate  passages.  Various  apertures  for  the  admission  of  air,  or 
communication  with  the  outer  passages,  are  pierced  in  the  walls.  The 
object  of  this  construction  must  be  lefs  to  conjecture.  It  mayprobably 
have  served  originally  as  the  quarter  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
might  have  also  been  used  for  a  prison  or  temporary  dungeon.  Numerous 
quaint  stories  are  associated  with  the  place,  which  has  acquired  a  bad 
reputation  as  being  the  .resort  of  thieves  .and  afrttst  Several  other 
towers  and  chambers  oonstruoted  in  the  interior  of  the  wall  to  the  & 
and  W.  of  the  BArg  edh-Dhlfflr  are  worthy  of. careful  inspection. 
Continuing  to  follow  the  walls,  we  arrive  at  the  principal  gates. 

The  Bab  en-Nafr  ("Qate  of  Victory"),  which  stands  at  the  N.E. 
of  the  Mosque  of  El-ijAkim,  is  an  imposing  structure.  Two  massive 
square  to  (vers  flank  the  gateway.    Above  the  exterior  entrance,  cut  -in 
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Kuflo  oliaractors  UDon  a  long  slab,  ib  tho  following  Fatimido  (Shi'ah) 
insoription :  *'  In  the  name  of  God,  the  Compassiouato,  the  Merciful : 
the  One,  and  without  equal.  There  is  no  deity  but  God.  Mohammed 
Ih  tho  Apostle  of  God.  Ali  is  tho  Yicar  of  God."  Above  the  aroh  are 
mouldings ;  and  shields  of  both  normal  and  round  shape  are  sculptured 
in  relief  upon  the  walls  of  the  towers,  which  are  also  adorned  with  a 
ooniice  and  a  frieze  bearing  a  long  KuAo  inscription,  stating  that  tho 
gate  and  walls  that  surround  el-Kihira  were  erected  by  the  Khallf  El- 
Mustansir  in  tho  year  480  of  tho  Hijra,  a.d.  1067.  The  original  Bab 
en-Nayr  stood  on  the  S.  of  the  Mosque  of  El-HAkim,  or  rather  of  the 
place  where  the  mosque  was  afterwards  built.  There  is  an  inscription 
Inside  tho  gate  of  about  the  date  a.d.  1882,  stating  that  a  tax  of  five 
coins  (nature  not  stated)  was  to  be  levied  on  every  camel  entering  the 
gate.  A  winding  staircase  in  the  £.  tower  of  tho  Bab  on-Ka«r  gives 
admission  to  the  interior,  to  the  terraces  of  the  towers,  and  to  the  walls, 
which  may  now  be  traversed  as  far  as  the  Bab  el-Futi^h.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  occupation  this  part  of  the  wall  was  utilised  for  purposes 
of  defence,  and  the  names  given  to  the  different  towers  (Forts  Gorbin, 
Julien,  Milhaud,  Vaille,  Lescalo,  Porault,  and  Janot),  may  be  soon  cut 
in  tho  stone.  Tho  work  of  the  French  may  bo  ousily  distinguishod 
from  that  of  earlier  duto. 

Tho  Bab  el-Futii)^  (*'  Gato  of  Gapturo  *').  which  stands  to  tho  N.W. 
of  the  Musquo  of  Kl-llllkim,  is  also  a  haudsomo  monuniont  of  tliu 
olovouth  oontury  a.d.  (The  entrance  on  the  N.  or  oxterior  side  is  llaukud 
by  solid  half-round  towers.  The  mouldings  and  ornamentation  of  the 
aroh  above  the  entrance,  and  of  the  side  niches,  are  rich  and  well 
executed.  The  vaulting  of  the  gateway  and  all  the  details  of  the 
construction  are  remarkable.  There  is  no  Kufic  inscription  as  on  the 
other  gates.  The  walls  oan  also  be  traversed  from  the  Bab  el-FutAt^ 
to  the  Bab  esh-Shartya  by  those  desirous  of  making  a  more  complete 
examination.  The  door  which  gives  access  to  them  from  tho  Bab 
el-Fut(ih  is  usually  closed,  but  may  generally  be  opened  if  required. 
The  walls  can  also  be  followed  from  below ;  but  as  they  now  traverse  a 
thickly-populated  quarter,  the  traveller  must  bo  his  own  guido  in 
penetrating  the  narrow  lanes  that  approach  nearest  to  them.  The 
only  other  gate  worthy  of  mention  is  the  Bab  ez-Zuw^  (so  named 
after  an  Arab  tribe).  This  was  the  S.  gate  of  Gairo,  but  is  now  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  between  the  SUkkariya  and  the  great  Shoe- 
bazaar.  Its  massive  towers,  surmounted  by  the  elegant  minarets  of  the 
adjacent  Mosque  of  Muayy&d,  make  it  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque 
object.  It  was  the  most  important  gate  in  the  times  of  the  Fatimides, 
as  it  formed  the  entrance  from  Ma^r  to  the  Palace  of  the  Khallf.  This 
gate  generally  goes  by  tho  name  of  the  Bab  el-MiUatoellit  as  being  the 
supposed  resort  of  the  **Kutbel-Mutawelli"  (see  Lauo's  *Mod.  Eg.'). 
On  the  groat  wooden  iron-bound  door,  always  folded  against  tho 
£.  gateway,  will  bo  noticed  innumerable  iron  nails,  as  well  as  teeth, 
shreds  of  clothes,  hair,  and  little  votive  offerings  of  dust  from  Medina, 
placed  there  by  sick  folk,  &o. 

Of  the  old  Fatimide  fortress  KAhira,  and  of  the  walls  of  SalAh-ed- 
din,  these  are  the  portions  that  remain.  Of  the  walls  on  the  S.  and 
W.  sides  no  traces  remain.  The  names  of  a  few  of  tho  principal  gates, 
iooh  as  tho  Bab  el-Khalk,  the  Bab  el-LUkt  the  Bab  cMicifir,  Bab  el- 
Hadtdf  &c.,  alone  remain  to  show  where  ouoo  they  stood. 
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9.  SebQa  or  Public  Fountaixul. 

*'  Sebtlfl/'  or  pablio  fountaiiui,  are  for  the  parpoM  of  providing 
water  for  the  poor  gratuitously.  They  were  formerly  supplied  with 
water  brought  from  the  Nile  on  the  backfl  of  camels,  but  are  now 
supplied  by  water  from  the  pipes  of  tlio  Cairo  Wator  Oomimiiy.  Some 
of  those  of  older  date  in  the  centre  of  the  city  merit  acbniration  as 
curious  specimens  of  the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  taste,  alioutiditig  in 
groat  luxuriaiioo  of  onianient.  Many  are  to  \w  mnm  in  tlie  Sliari'a 
ol-Khallg  or  llolw^ln,  towards  tlio  gato  of  Hoy y Ida  /«<^itab.  l<'or  the 
sehtl  of  'Abd  er-ItalimAn  Kilihya,  near  the  mosque  of  f^ultan  Bar^Ak, 
see  p.  107.  Of  the  more  modern  fountains,  built  according  to  Oonstan- 
tinopie  taste,  those  of  Tussiim  Pasha  and  of  Ismail  Pasha,  sons  of 
Mohammed  All,  and  that  near  the  Stat.,  are  the  best  specimens. 
There  is  generally  a  room  immediately  above  the  fountain  oevoted  to 
the  purposes  of  a  free  day-school,  mamtained  by  the  same  charitable 
foundation  as  the  fountam.  The  drinking-places  for  cattle  {hdd)  are 
also  kept  up  by  the  same  moans,  and  often  have  schools  attached  to 
them.    There  are  about  900  public  fountains  in  Cairo. 

10.  Basaan. 

(The  prlndpsl  bausrs  may  Im  oonYcnleiitty  described  in  the  order  in  which  the 
trsveller  can  Ttsit  tliem  in  the  oourM  o(  a  walk,  beginning  with  the  RhAn  el-KhAllli. 
To  reach  the  entrance  to  the  KliAn  el-KhAIUI,  drive  along  the  MAskl  past  tlie  Bond- 

KInt  du  MOski  until  the  Shari'a  Khordaglya  It  reached  on  Uie  I.    The  entrance  wll 
found  a  ihort  way  up  thli  on  the  rt] 

The  KhAii  el-Kh41fll,  or  Khka  Khalfl,  was  built  by  the  Sultan  EL 
Asliraf  Khaltl,  of  the  Baharide  Mameluke  Dynasty  (see  p.  [106]),  in 
A.ii.  liM^i.  It  is  a|i|)ruxiiiiato1y  on  tlie  site  of  ilio  toinlis  of  tlio  Khnltfs 
(>r  the  li'atlniido  byiiasiy.  It  wan  (uiiiHidnmlily  addrd  to  l»y  KI-dliAri, 
who  liullt  tlio  largo  jM>rtal  ami  kliflii  hi  tlin  iippor  |Kirtif»ti,  im  Is  hIiowii 
by  an  Inscription  over  the  ontraiico.  llure  are  sold  cloLli,  droHscs, 
swords,  silks,  slipi>ers,  emhroidorod  stulTs,  cariieU,  and  otiinr  artlolos 
from  l*urkev,  Porsia,  Ac.  The  two  market  days  are  Monday  and 
Thursday,  the  sale  continuing  from  about  9  till  11  a.m.  Various  goods 
are  sold  by  auction,  the  appraisers  or  delldlin  carrying  thefn  through 
the  market  and  calling  tne  price  bid  for  them.  Many  thiufls  may 
be  brought  at  very  reasonable  prices  on  these  occasions ;  and  it  is  an 
amusing  scene  to  witness  from  a  shop,  where,  if  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  the  owner,  a  stranger  is  always  welcome,  even  though  in  a  Frank 
costume.  Crowds  of  people  throng  the  bazaar,  while  the  dclldUn  wade 
through  the  crowd,  carrying  drawn  swords,  fly-flaps,  silk  dresses, 
chain  armour,  amber  mouthpieces,  guns,  and  various  heterogeneous 
sttbstanoes.  Mueh  of  the  ancient  interest  of  the  KhAn  Khidll  has, 
however,  disappeared  since  Indian  Parsi  merchants  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  it. 

CarpeU  will  be  found  near  the  principal  entrance,  opposite  the 
Hasan^n  Mosque,  and  in  a  court  near  the  entrance  from  the  SAk 
en-Nahhasln.  Within  the  kJidn  is  a  square  occupied  by  dealers  in 
copper  and  some  other  commodities ;  and  in  a  part  called  **  within  the 
chains  **  are  silks  and  other  Constantinople  goods. 

[Close  to  the  KhAn  el-KhAllli  is  the  iomi  of  the  Sultan  Negm  cd-dln  Ayydb, 
of  the  Ayyi^bide  Dynasty.    He  died  in  A.i).  1350.3 
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From  the  Kh4ii  el-Khiltli  we  paaa  into  the  street  called  S&k  en- 
NahbasCn,  or  market  of  the  coppersmiths,  in  which  ftre  the  Mosques 
of  Kal&an,  Barkdk,  and  En-Nasir  (pp.  106  ff.).  The  pipe-makers 
(ihibUkuhiya)  arc  located  horo. 

A  low  narrow  gate  leads  from  the  SAk  en-Nahhasln  into  the  S6k 
es-Sals^b.  or  basaar  of  the  gold  and  silversmiths,  where,  however,  the 
ready-maae  articles  are,  as  a  rule,  of  inferior  value  and  workmanship. 
It  is  bettor,  whore  time  allows,  to  choose  a  pattern  and  settle  on  the 
quality  of  the  gold  or  silver  of  which  the  article  is  to  be  made,  and 
what  weight  it  is  to  be.  Everything  is  paid  for  according  to  its 
weight  and  the  quality  of  the  mutal,  which  is  attoetod  by  aUovern- 
luuut  oniciiil  ulwiiys  iu  attoudanou  iu  the  buKuiir,  and  25  to  5()  |>or  cuut. 
is  added  for  tlio  workmanship.  Oloso  to  this  bazaar  is  that  of  the 
GdhiM'fftyaf  ot  jowollcrs. 

On  leaving  this  iMwaar,  we  turn  to  the  1.,  cross  the  MAski  into  the 
opposite  street,  alonff  which  we  continue  to  the  first  turning  on  the  1., 
by  which  we  enter  the  Hamz&wi,  where  crape,  silks,  cloth,  and  other 

?oods,  mostly  of  European  manufacture,  are  sold.    The  dealers  are  all 
JhriHtiaus,  and  it  is  therefore  closed  on  a  Sunday.* 

On  the  1.  of  the  Hamiitlwi  is  the  Suk  eUAttArin,  whore  attar  of 
roHOH  and  vartuus  other  porfuuies,  as  we'll  liS  drugs  and  spices,  are  sold. 

l«Voni  this  wo  pass  by  the  Mosque  of  Kl-Ashraf  into  the  broad  street 
of  the  Ghurtya,  a  bivzaar  In  which  are  sold  cotton  and  other  studs, 
silks,  and  indued  all  sorts  of  articles. 

A  street  almost  immedii^tely  opposite  that  by  which  we  emerged 
from  the  SCik  el-Attirin,  leads  to  the  Sfkk  es-SfidAn,  where  ostrich 
eggs,  Nubian  spears  and  arrows,  and  gum-arabic  are  sold.  Beyond 
this  are  the  BookseUerg  and  Bookbinaer»,  close  to  the  Mosque  of 
ol-Aichar  (p.  109). 

llotracing  our  stops  to  the  QhArtya  and  turning  down  it  to  the 
1.,  wo  roacli  the  Suk  el-FahhAmin,  the  bazaar  of  the  charcoal  sellers 
and  the  abode  of  the  Moghrpbin,  or  Moors,  who  soil  blankets,  fezxoH  or 
tarbAslios  (turdbWi)^  buruAsos  (banmUt),  and  other  articles  from  the 
Barbary  coast. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  same  side,  is  the  Al^l^dfo.  where  silk  pord  and 
gold  lace  are  bought.  Behind  there  is  the  market  of  the  MuayyAd, 
where  cotton,  wools,  cushions,  and  beds  of  a  common  kind,  woollen 
shawls,  and  other  coarse  stuffs  worn  by  the  lower  orders,  are  sold 
daily,  both  iu  the  shops  and  by  auction. 

Beyond  the  SeblL  or  fountain  of  TussAm  Pasha,  is  the  Siikkariya, 
wlioru  sugfir,  almouas,  find  dried  fruit  are  sold ;  and  this,  like  many 
other  names  of  struetii,  indicates  the  trade  of  the  dealers. 

Passing  through  the  Bab  ez-Zuw61a,  with  the  Mosque  of  Muayy&d 
(p.  112)  on  the  rt.,  we  come  to  the  Kassobet  RadwAn,  the  shoe- 
makers' bazaar,  the  last  in  this  direction.  If,  however,  we  continue 
along  the  street  to  the  Bpulevard  Mohammed  Ali,  and  turn  up  it  to 
the  I.,  we  may  re^ich  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Mosque  of  Sultan 
Hasan  (p.  114),  and  take  tbe  first  turning  on  the  1.  into  the  once  well- 
Icnown  Sfik  es-Sullah.  or  arms  market,  where  swords,  guns,  and  all 
kinds  of  weapons  used  to  be  sold.     This  market,  however,  once  ^o 
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plctuirenqtie,  now  presenbi  but  a  sorry  appearftnce,  as  most  of  the  shops 
have  be6n  destroyed  or  ha^e  disappeared.  The  best  shops  for  natWe 
arms  are  in  the  Darb  el-Ahmar/  near  the  Bab  es>Zuw6la. 

At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  are  M^rg^ilsh  and  the  Getnaliya,  well-known 
markets,  at  the  former  of  which  cotton  cloths  called  hafla  are  kept, 
aitd  at  the  latt6^  ooffed  and  tobacco,  soap,  and  difTotont  goods  imported 
ft6ih  Ryria.  At  the  Bab  esh-Shariya  ai^  found  fruits,  candies,  ind  a 
fow  other  things.'  '      •       •     •  i  .,: 

Thorb  arc  also  markots  hold  iti  some  pHfts  of  tho  town  independent 
of  tlio  shops  in  tlioir  noiali1x)urhood,  as  tho  Siik  el-Oiinia,  hold'  oil  a 
Friday  (on  the  way  to  the  Bab  el-Hadld,  at  what  is  called  the  SAk 
oz-Zalat),  whore  fowls,  pigeons,  rags,  and  any  old  goods  are  sold ;  the 
SUh  ea'Samak,  or  Silk  eUFHtUiyaf  near  tho  ftuno  spot,  whore,  a$  its 
first  name  implies,  fish  is  sold  every  afternoon ;  and  tho  SHU  eUAier, 
close  to  the  Bab  en-Kasr,  where  secondhand  clothes  are  sold  by  auction 
every  afternoon.. 

(To  Introdnoe  a  lf«t  of  the  prices  of  different  artteles  roM  In  the  hMMus  of  Cairo 
woald  only  niltleail,  m  they  lure  lo  continually  chitniclnK.  The  traveller  who  ie 
iffnormnt  of  Arable  must  trust  to  liis  dragoman  or  donkey  Imy  to  take  him  to  tho 
kbop  where  he  can  procure  what  ht  wante  and  to  iimlst  hini  to  mnko  tlio  Ijargaln. 
Mftklng  pnrchaset  Uiroiigh  their  ntedlnra  means  adding  10  to  20  per  cent  to  the 
price.  As  a  rule  offer  half  what  Is  sskod,  and  an  sgrocmont  will  nmliahly  be  arrived 
at  midway  lietwoon  the  two  eitromoa.  llio  Oriental  has  no  Iciea  of  toe  ,yalne  of 
time,  so  that  a  well-nigh  Inexhaustible  stock  of  patience  Is  needed  by  anyone  who 
wishes  to  make  satisfactory  ptiirohases.) 

11.  The  OltadeL 

The  Citadel  {eUKala')  was  built  by  Saladin,  in  1166,  of  stone  brouglit 
from  small  pyramicb  at  Qlsa,  and  formed  part  of  his  general  plan  for 
strengthening  tho  town,  and  protecting  it, from  assault;  but  it  can 
hardly  bo  said  to  have  boon  well  ohpsen  for  this  object,  as  it  is  com- 
pletely commanded  by  Qobel  Mokattam.  Mohammed  AH  in  1805 
orootod  a  battery  in  the  fort  on  tho  projooting  point  called  Qbbol  ol- 
GiyAshi  immediately  iKshind  it,  and  thus  oompo|io<1  tho  surroiidor  of 
tho  Citadel,  thon  in  tho  possession  o^lChAmhia  rafilia..  According  to 
tho  Arab  historian  of  tho  day,  bowovor,  Saladin  is  said  to  have  flxbd 
upon  the  spot  because  it  was  found .tha^  meat  kept. fresh  there  twiise  as 
long  as  anywhere  else  in  Cairo.  The  city  side  is  well  defended  l)^  the 
natural  abruptness  of  tho  rocks,  and  is  alsb  strongly  armed  abd  regu- 
larly fortified.'  A  good  carriago  road  leads  up  from  the  open  tauare 
called  or-RumAloh  to  tho  principal  outer  ontriinoo-giito,  and  continues 
on  througli  another  gate  into  the  interior  of  tlio  Citadel.  Another 
way  in  is  by  the  Jiab  d-Aeftltf  a  fine  niaHHivo  gateway  flanked  by  tw«> 
enormous  towers.  It  was  in  tho  narrow  and  tortuous  lano  loading 
from  this  gate  that  the  massacre  of  the  Mamolukos  took  placo  by  order 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  on  tho  1st  of  March,  1811.  The  Mamolukos  wore 
Invited  to  a  reception  by  Mohammed  Ali  in  the  palace  of  the  Citadel. 
When  the  reception  was  over,  they  were  asked  to  take  part  in  a 
procession  which  was  to  pass  through  Cairo.  The  Mamelukes  were 
placed  between  the  Pasha's  regular  troops ;  and  when  they  were  in  the 
narrow  rocky  lane,  tho  Bab  el-Axab  was  shut,  and  tho  troops  fell  upon 
them.  Fire  was  also  oponcd  upon  them  from  the  Citadel  above,  and 
notwithstanding  a  brave  resistance  they  were  all  killed,  460  in  number. 
One  Mameluke  only  escaped,     lie  had  been   late  in  reaching  tho 
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Citadel,  and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Bah  el-Asah  just  as  it  waa 
shutting.  Hearing  the  fight  above,  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
escaped  into  Syria.  It  is  generally  believed  that  he  got  away  by 
jumping  from  the  wall  of  the  Citadel,  but  this  appears  to  bo  a  legend 
without  foundation. 

The  Citadel  is  in  itself  a  small  town,  and  contains  many  objects 
worth  seeing.  The  Palace  built  by  Mohammed  Ali,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  palace  of  Saladin,  contains  some  very  handsome 
rooms,  especially  a  bath-room  all  of  alabaster.  The  view  from  some  of 
the  rooms  is  very  fine.  The  palace  is  now  occupied  by  the  British  as 
officers'  quarters,  while  the  great  palace  in  the  Court  of  the  Janissaries 
is  the  central  Military  HotpitaL    It  is  well  worth  a  visit. 

On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Mosque  of  Ibu  h'aladn  (p.  108)  is  Joseph's 
Well.  HO  called  from  the  other  name  of  Saladin  (YAsuf),  wno,  when 
the  site  of  his  fortress  was  being  cleared,  discovering  a  well  that  had 
lx)ou  cut  by  tliu  uncioiitH,  ordered  it  to  Iks  cleared  of  the  saud  that 
then  filled  it.  It  is  probable  that  the  original  well  was  hewn  in  the 
rock  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  like  the  tanks  on  the  hill  behind 
the  Citadol,  iiuar  the  Kubbot  ol-TfAwa;  and  this  is  rendered  more 
nrolmblo  from  Uioru  having  Ihhui  an  aiK^ioiit  lOgypliaii  town  cuIKm] 
Kliri  Aliu  on  kliu  hiIu  o[  tliu  nio<luni  uily.  The  well  is  oouiikihucI  of 
two  narts,  (»f  wliicli  klio  up|M)r  is  ttlM>ut  l(X)  ft.  do4)p  and  the  lower  IJM), 
making  a  total  doptU  oC  *JMO  ft.  The  descent  is  b^  a  gently-sluping 
staircoHo,  and  a  wide  landing-place  marks  the  division  botwecii  the 
two  parts  of  the  well,  which,  it  may  bo  remarked,  are  not  in  a  direct 
vertical  line.  The  botu>m  of  the  well  is  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  well  is  no  longer  used,  as  the  Citadel  is 
supplied  with  water  by  the  Cairo  Water  Company. 

B*rom  the  platform  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mosque  is  a  grand  and 
commanding  vieuf  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country,  taking  in 
the  arsenal  immediately  below,  the  Rum^leh,  and  the  fine  mosque  of 
Sultan  Hasan,  just  outside  the  gates  of  the  Citadel,  the  numerous 
minarets* of  Cairo,  and,  in  the  distance,  the  Pyramids,  with  the  valley 
of  the  Nile,  to  SakkAra  on  the  S.,  and  to  the  point  of  the  Delta 
on  the  N. 

The  MosQue  of  Mohammed  Ali  was  commenced  by  that  prince  on 

the  site  of  tne  old  palace  of  Saladin,  commonly  called  Joseph's  Hall, 

which  was  blown  up  in  1824 ;  and  in  1857  it  was  partially  completed 

in  its  present  form  by  Said  Pasha.    Its  style  is  a  bod  imitation  of  the 

Mosque  of  Nasr  Osmauiya  at  Constantinople.     The  architect  was 

Yiisuf  Boshna,  a  Oreek. 

(Tim  Mlf •a|>i)otnUsU  giiidut  at  ibU  uum(|UO  aro  ii»|Hiflent,  ami  Uiu  olllclal  stteniluiitB 
iiru  not  Um)  ulvll.  Tliuy  Iwvo,  iw  iwuhI,  licuii  M|N*ill  liy  toiirbU  Klvb*K  tliuiii  U|Mi(ut  Uiu 
Kiik1In1iii«)»1u.1 

To  the  W.  is  the  outer  court,  which  coiisiHtH  of  an  oiKsn  sfjuaro, 
surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  columtiH,  10  on  the  N.  and  S.,  18  on 
the  W.,  and  i2  on  the  K.  Thev  sup[K>rt  round  arches,  with  fancy 
capitals  and  dome  vaults.  The  whole  court  is  paved  with  large  square 
slabs  of  handsome  white  marble.  In  the  centre  is  the  haneflya  for 
ablution.  To  the  W.  is  a  tower,  in  which  is  placed  a  clock  presented 
to  Mohammed  Ali  by  Louis  Philippe.  To  the  £,  is  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  mosque. 
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The  moeqae  itself  is  aurmoanled  by  ft  Urge  dome,  snpooried  by 
four  large  piers,  and  embraced  hy  four  half-domes.  Above  toe  angles 
are  also  four  smaller  domes.  Below  the  springing  of  the  domes  are 
small  windows  with  round  arohes ;  and  these,  as  well  as  others  that 
are  lutroduood  at  a  short  distanco  benoath,  contain  colonrod  glass 
in  patchwork  of  large  8<}uares  and  in  bad  taste.  Bolow  aro  two  sets  of 
rootangnlar  windows  with  plain  glass.  On  the  W.  side  is  a  wide 
|(allory,  supported  by  fluted  alabaster  columns ;  and  a  narrow  gallery 
IS  continued  at  tho  same  level  along  the  other  walls  of  the  mosque, 
and  round  the  piers.  Another  gallery  also  enclrclos  the  interior  of  tho 
dome.  Atx>vo  tho  W.  ontranco  is  foprosotitod  tho  sotting  sun  with 
long  gilded  rays.  Tho  visit  to  the  interior  should  not  bo  made  too  late 
in  the  evening.  The  mosque  is  well  worth  visiting  on  some  of  the 
groat  nights  ofUamadAn  (ospocially  the  18th,  14th,  and  97th).  In  tho 
S.W.  comer  behind  a  bronse  screen  is  the  tomb  of  Mohammed  All. 
Opposite  is  a  space  railed  off  for  the  Sultan. 

The  MoMue  of  Ibn-Kalafkn. — ^The  old  mosque  in  the  centre  of 
the  Citadel,  N.E.  of  the  Mohammed  AH  Mosque,  was  built  by  the 
Sultan  Mohammed  NIsir  ibn-ffala(kn,  and  was  for  many  vears  the  royal 
mosque  of  Cairo.  It  has  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  mosque  for  a  consider- 
able time,  and  was  turned  into  a  prison.  Until  recently  It  was  used  as 
a  military  store-house,  and  was  not  shown  to  visitors ;  but  lately  the 
stores  have  been  removed,  the  partition  walls  cleared  away,  and  the 
beautiful  oolonnades  of  the  mosque  again  exposed  to  view.  The  key  is 
usually  with  the  door-keeper  of  the  Citadel.  The  historian  Bl-Ma^rlsi 
says  of  this  mosque:  *'The  mosque,  situated  in  the  citadel  of  the 
mountain,  was  erected  by  the  King  NAsir  Mohammed  ibn-Kalailn  in 
the  year  718  of  the  Hijra.  He  causeid  a  magnificent  dome  to  oe  placed 
upon  tho  summit  of  it.  The  mosquo  was  endowed  with  large  funds, 
and  bocame  one  of  tho  richest  and  most  magniflcont  mosques  in 
Kgypt."  Tho  mosquo  is  noarly  square,  measuring  SNXl  ft.  from  K. 
to  ».,  and  186  ft.  from  £.  to  W.  Tho  kibia  is  omamontod  with 
miniatnro  aroados,  inside  which  are  beautiful  araliosquos.  The  great 
dome,  which  hiis  fallen  in,  was  supported  on  ton  groat  ffranito 
columns.  There  are  four  rows  of  columns  on  the  E.  side,  and  two  on 
eaoh  of  the  other  sides.  A  row  of  clerestory  windows  runs  all  round, 
which  were  filled  with  stained  glass,  but  this  has  almost  completely 
disappeared.  The  minarets  are  of  quaint  form,  the  upper  portions 
being  ooatod  with  green  tiles. 

Tlin  liltlo  Mosque  of  Sulemiui  Pasha  on  tho  N.E.  sido  of  tho  Citadol 
well  doflorvos  a  visit.  .1 1  was  built  by  the  Mameluke  Sutoman,  aftor%vards 
known  as  Sultan  Solim.  It  is  a  good  example  of  tho  later  Turkish 
type  introduced  from  Constantinople  (see  p.  [1651).  The  oentral  dome 
surmounts  a  square  space,  on  the  N.,  S.,  and  E.  sides  of  which  are 
transoptal  recesses,  covered  with  semi-domes.  The  W.  sido  is  without 
this  appendage,  and  opens  on  a  charming  little  cloister.  The  painted 
decorations  of  the  interior  of  the  mosque  are  exceedingly  good  of  their 
period,  and  most  harmonious  in  colour. 

Thore  are  two  other  mosques  within  the  Citadol,  one  the  Mosque 
of  Sidi  Baria,  near  tho  oastorii  wall  {kry  mth  tlw.  nMkh  of  Die  mosqfte) ; 
the  other  a  very  small  ono  close  to  the  Bab  ol-Asab.  Both  of  these 
are  believed  to  have  been  built  since  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Egypt, 
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From  Iho  Bab  d-Qphcl  C*jyimtt  Gato"),  on  the  K.  of  the 
Oitadel,  i^  magnificent  viow  of  the  Geliol  (liyi^shi  (Mokattam),  with 
its  quarries  and  the  road  aacouding  by  a  Htou])  cauHoway,  may  l« 
obtaiuod. 

12.  Mosques. 

fllH)  niatqiiof  ooii  lie  vMtud  hy  nurchiuiinff  tlukoU,  P.T.2  ciicli.  11)oy  enn  Iw  Itoiight 
Ht  ilio  Wftkrn^  Adiiiiiiliitratiuii  lii  Uiv  AImHii  Bi|iiaro,  miil  rn>iii  Uio  hnll-iM>i'ton  nl  Um 
yrliiolpal  lioiulft.  TImi  UiKtrkuoiMn  apu  olvll  »t  iiiuMt  of  Uiu  uimHiiion,  but  tlioro  aru 
oxoopuoiu.  At  many  of  tlie  moMitiot  sUppon  aru  itrovtdod  to  nut  tm  over  the  booU 
to  prevent  tlie  diut  of  the  etreets  louohinff  the  flooiv  A  sniiUl  foe  ii  exiraoted  for  the 
luo  of  thorn.  lu  lome  of  Uio  moiquee  the  Vernon  aro  niuoli  distresMMl  if  a  toiirlet 
Uioughtlculy  viiton  Uio  iiart  dovotod  to  iiniyur  iu  hb  iMNits  wlUioiit  (tnit  ouvorliig 
tlicui,  Mid  tlie  Uupid  or  oaixiloM  toiirtot  w1m>  dooe  this  niiwt  not  lio  HurprlHod  If  ho 
soU  black  lookii  from  the  wonhiiiiion.  Ho  would  promiiiiably  hluieelf  lie  tUMploajiod 
U  a  etraiiffor  were  to  wear  hie  hut  in  an  Kuglfeh  church.  In  the  ■eculurlaed  moequee, 
such  aa  that  of  Ibn  T&lAn,  alippen  need  not  be  worn. 

Itinerary  lb?  Moeqaea.— Ifor  those  who  can  spare  onlv  one  morning  to  see  the 
mosques,  the  following  itinerary— whidi  can  be  done  on  foot  and  without  a  guido— 
though  not  ooiitainlng  all  the  principal  ones,  gives  several  of  tlie  must  important 
contained  in  a  oouiphratively  small  area  :— 

T«cavbig  Uio  Kxlioklya  by  Uio  Sliari'a  ol-BxIicklya  in  8.B.,  luivliig  the  Mixed 

Tribunals  on  the  rt.,  oulor  Uio  Aluski.    O'liuUiiuo  along  it,  uaasiiiK  Uio  lioiid  Point 

du  lliiskl,  until  on  the  rt  Uio  Hliiiri*a  ol-OliArlya  is  roaeliwi ;  at  tlio  rt  hand  corner 

of  whiob  is  Uio  Mosque  el-Ashraf.    Turn  down  Uio  Bhari'a  ol-OhArlya,  and  passing 

Uio  ontrancos  t4»  several  liaxaars,  roadi  ou  the  rt  Uie  Mosque  el-Ohdri.    ()p|MMito  it 

aro  Uio  8obll  uiid  Modi'Csa,  orectod  by  the  same  fpuiidor.    Continue  along  this  street, 

now  called  Maoakillva,  to  the  Mnaqne  el-F&kihanl.  where  the  road  curves  to  the  rt 

and  becomes  the  Sukkerlya ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  Bab  es-Zuw61a.    Connected 

with  this  ante  of  the  city  on  the  rt  is  the  Mosque  el-Mnayy&d.    Retrace  steps  as 

far  as  the  31iari*a  Sanaduktya  on  the  rt,  which  loads  to  Uie  Mooqne  el-Ashar.    On 

leaving  the  masque  tuni  to  the  rt,  go  up  the  Shari'a  eMIalwagi,  in  which  is  the 

liooksellors'  liaxaar.    Cross  the  MAski,  wfiidi  is  hero  callod  the  Kuo  Nuuvo,  and 

follttw  Uio  street  imiiicdlatoly  op|ioslto ;  this  loads  shortly  to  the  Haaandn  Monqno 

ou  the  rt.  Coiitlnuii  In  Uio  iHiUio  diroclioii,  tiuii  to  the  1.  and  Uioii  to  Uio  rt,  whldi 

will  loail  Ui  tbo  lS6t  ol-lyadi ;  leave  Uils  by  Uio  8bari*a  Biit,  which  loads  to  Uie 

Shari'a  Khordaglya ;  imiiiedlately  opiioeite  is  Uie  Mosque  of  Mohammed  en-Nafr. 

To  the  rt.  of  this  is  the  Mo^ue  of  BarjcOk,  and  to  the  1.  is  the  Murtstan  of  ^aladu. 

On  leaving  this  turn  to  the  1.,  and  a  litUo'  further  on,  where  tbo  nNul  divides,  is  Uie 

Sebll  Abo-er-RahniAn.    Further  ou  is  Uie  Mosque  or  el- Hakim.    Kctriicliig  one's 

steps  and  ]iassliig  the  mostiues  and  the  entrance  to  the  Kliftu  ol>Klullili  (L),  Uie 

Mfiski  is  soon  readied.    Just  before  turning  into  it  uoUce  on  the  rt  a  pix^tty  «06U 

with  old  Ules.l 

Cairo  contains  about  264  mosques  and  225  zdwiyas  or  chapels.  The 
word  Odmi*  (pi.  (hwdnui)  is  durivcd  irbm  tlio  verb  uignifyiiig  **  to 
assomlilu/'  wlioucu  also  tlio  word  guina  (Friday),  the  day  of  aMsembly 
and  Mohammedan  Babbath ;  the  other  name,  niesgiil  (whence  niczqjiita, 
m08qu4e)f  being  from  seged^  **to  bow  down."  The  Indian  Jnmma 
Mtutjid  18  the  two  Arabic  words  combined. 

Many  of  tiio  best  mosques  of  Cairo  are  becoming,  or  liave  become, 
complete  ruins,  after  centuries  of  neglect.  But  fortunately  the 
ICgyptian  Qovcrnmeut  has  realised  the  importance  of  preserving  these 
most  interesting  monuments,  and  a  decree  was  signed  by  the  Kliedive 
in  1881  appointing  "A  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Monuments 
of  Arabic  Art."  The  Commission  was  composed  of  eight  Egyptian 
and  three  European  members,  the  latter  being  the  late  Rogers-Bev, 
the  well-known  Arabic  scholar,  Franz-Bey,  the  architect  to  the  Wakf 
Administration,  and  M.  Baudry,  a  French  architect.    A  sum  of  £7500 
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was  granted  for  tho  purpoBO  of  repairing  buildings  for  the  year  1883. 
The  duties  of  tho  GommisHion  wore  : — 

I.  To  prepare  a  list  of  all  buildings  having  an  artistic  or  historical  interest. 
2.  To  watch  over  the  preservation  of  these  buildings,  reporting  to  the  Wakf 
Administration  what  re|ialrs  were  required.  3.  To  prn|>are  plans  for  the 
re|xiirs.  4.  To  keep  plans  of  all  work  done,  nnd,  in  the  case  of,  buildings 
which  arc  comi)letriy  in  ruins,  to  indicate  what  jxirts  should  lie  sent  to  the 
National  Arab^luscuni. 

The  above-mentioned  list  of  historical  monuments  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  Bub-coraraittoo  regularly  inspects  them  and  reports  on 
necessary  repairs  and  reconstructions.  Most  of  tho  monuments  have 
been  put  into  a  safer  condition,  and  their  general  state  is  far  better 
cared  for,  cleaner,  and  better  guarded  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago. 
Much,  however,  still  remains  to  bo  done,  and  the  annual  Government 
grant  of  £E.4000  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  work, 
which  requires  an  annual  budget  of  fully  £E.10,000.  The  adequate 
repair  of  the  great  Mosque  of  8ultan  Hasan  alone,  which  is  in  a 
dangerous  condition,  would  absorb  the  whole  of  such  a  budget  if  it 
wero  carried  out  in  a  single  year.  (This  mosque  is  now  being  repaired.) 
Tho  Oommission  also  needs  full  powers  to  expropriate  private  possessors 
of  historical  palaces,  houses,  mosques,  Ac,  which  they  refuse  to  main- 
tain in  proper  order;  and  further  to  clear  away  (with  duo  compensa- 
tion) the  Hlioim  which  onr.innl>or  the  fm;n<1oH  of  tho  niofuinos.  The 
ComiuisHiou  lias  recently  altonipted  the  complete  roHloration  of  a  few 
mosques  which  l)olong  to  a  (leriod  well  represented  hy  similar  build- 
ings, and  the  visitor  should  inspect  that  of  AhiX-Uckr  d-Maslunr  in  tho 
Bir-Gawan  street,  as  a  beautiful  specimen  of  tiie  restorations  carried 
out  by  Horz-Hcv,  tho  talented  arcnitcc.t  of  the  Commission,  who  has 
given  the  exquisite  little  mosque  as  nearly  as  ]>ossil)le,  its  original 
npiH^rancc.  Ruch  complete  restorations,  or  rather  robnildiiigs,  can 
only  lie  approved,  however,  in  rare  instances,  and  sololy  when  tlmy  are 
carrie<l  out  with  tho  earn  and  Hcrnmilous  fidnlity  to  l.ho  original  designs 
wlnoh  are  evident  in  the  case  of  the  Mosqno  of  AhA-Ri^kr,  and  special 
precautions  should  1)0  taken  against  the  risk  of  falsification. 

An  account  of  the  various  styles  of  mosque  in  Cairo,  together  with 
a  description  of  their  general  architectural  features  and  arrangement, 
and  of  the  names,  of  the  different  parts,  has  been  already  given 
(Introd.  p.  [165]).  The  visitor  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  chrono- 
logicAl  sequence  of  styles  as  illustrated  by  the  principal  mosqties. 
Thus  the  Mosque  of  'Amr  (E.  wall)  dates  from  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century;  that  of  TAlAn  from  the  middle' of  the  Dth;  of  El-llftkim, 
from  the  end  of  the  10th;  of  KalaAn  and  his  sons,  the  end  of  tho 
18th;  of  Sultan  Hasan,  the  middle  of  the  14th;  of  Barki^lf*  ^^^  ^ 
of  the  14th;  of  KMt  Boy,  tho  end  of  the  15th. 

**Thc  large  mosques"  (sivys  Mr.  Jiano,  '  Mtxlorn  Egypt')  "are  oimju 
from  daybreak  till  a  little  after  the  eslii^,  or  till  nearly  two  hours  after 
sunset.  Tlie  others  are  closed  between  the  hours  of  morning  and 
noon  prayers;  and  most  mosques  are  also  closed  in  rainy  weather 
(except  at  the  times  of  prayer),  Inst  persons  who  have  no  shcx^s  should 
entrfir  and  Iwiil  the  pavfuiuuit  and  matting.  Snch  p<w-Hnns  always  enter 
by  tho  door  neanM4t  the  tank  or  fountain  (if  (.hnn^  ho  Inoro  than  one 
door),  that  they  may  wash  before  they  pass  into  the  place  of  prayer; 
and  generally  this  door  alone  is  loft  open  in  dirty  weather.     Tho 
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Moequo  Kl-AEliar  romains  opou  all  night,  with  the  oxcoption  of  the 
principal  place  of  prayer,  which  is  called  the  *  makBikra,' being  parti- 
tioned off  from  the  rent  of  tho  building." 

The  MoMue  of  Sultan  I^alafin  (OdrnV  eH-SulUln  JfaUtdn),  a.d.  1287 
(a.h.  ti84).  Two  mofiquoH  (one  the  mauaoloum)  of  El-Melek  el-Man^Ar 
Kalatin  (see  p.  [105])  form  part  of  the  once  celebrated  MUristdn,  or 
hoHpftal  and  mudliouHo  built  by  that  prince.  They  are  tho  first  of  tho 
iinpuHing  twlificuH  lliiit  pruminl  ho  coiiHpi<:u<>UH  a  front  «to  tho  stniut 
luiuliiig  iiorlliwanl  from  thu  comMrHUiitliH'  liaxaar  {Silk  ai-NaJifuistu), 
near  tho  KhAn  ol-Kliftltli.  Each  of  those  nio8(|U08  is  well  worthy  of 
inspection.  Tho  entrances  to  them  are  to  the  right  and  left  of  a  long 
pasHago,  witli  roof  of  onon  Iwams,  into  which  you  pass  lionoath  a  hand- 
some [Mirtul  adoniod  with  block  and  white  marblu. 

1.  Tuifl  lifOBQUB  TO  TUB  LKFT,  OB  S.  OF  THK  VA88AGB. — Traversing 
the  outer  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  Jianeflya,  we  enter  the 
mosque  from  the  W.  through  a  fine  portal  of  black  and  white  marble. 
It  is  divided  by  six  large  pillars  in  two  rows  of  three  from  E.  to  W., 
supporting  elongated  pointed  arches.  The  pillars  are  painted  dull 
green,  and  the  capitals  yellow.  The  kibla,  the  side  columns  of  which 
boar  a  horseshoe  arcli,  is  adorned  with  rows  of  colonnottes,  with  shell- 
HhaiKxl  cavitiurt  and  antUMquoH;  tlio  up^ior  imrtion  containing  gilded 
mosaic.  The  roof  is  of  open  beams.  A  side  space  to  the  B.  of  the 
oiMiu  court,  with  throe  pointed  arclios  resting  on  two  columns,  is  used 
for  the  dail^  prayers;  and  another  compartment,  to  the  W.  of  the 
court,  contams  a  window  which  gives  a  view  of  the  passage  leading  to 
the  hospital. 

2.  ThB  MOBQUB  TOUB,  TO  THB  BIGHT  OB  N.  OF  THB  FA8BAGB. — A 

few  steps  lead  to  the  antechamber,  or  outer  division,  which  was 
formerly  a  library,  and  is  now  used  as  a  depository  for  registers  of 
wak/s.  From  it  wo  pass  through  a  screen,  into  the  mausoleum  itself. 
This  is  unique  in  uouHlructioii,  and  is  fortunately  maintained  in  a 
better  state  of  preservation  than  the  generality  of  the  Cairo  mosoaes. 
The  tomb  is  in  the  centre  protected  by  a  wooden  screen,  round  which 
four  solid  piui-s  and  four  large  granite  pillars  sup^tort  lan  octagonal 
suirarstructure,  with  elongatod  iHiinted  arches,  partaking  slightly  of 
tho  horseshoe  form.  Their  spandrils,  as  well  lui  the  windows  of  tho 
mosque, are  adorned  with  light  tracery.  The  kiblain  adorned  with  rows 
of  oolonnottos  and  mosaics  of  coloured  stones  and  mother-of-pearl.  The 
walls  are  inlaid  with  marble  and  tortoise-shell ;  and  the  name  of 
Mohammed,  four  times  repeated  so  as  to  complete  a  square,  forms 
one  of  the  ingenious  patterns.  The  stucco  tracery  of  the  windows  is 
also  delicate.  The  mosque  is  much  frequented,  especially  on  Satur- 
days, by  sick  folk.  The  columns  which  fiank  the  Icibla  are  believed 
to  possess  miraculous  virtues,  and  are  much  resorted  to  by  invalids, 
who  rub  the  half  of  a  lime  upon  the  stone,  and  then  applv  it  to  the 
tongue,  forehead,  &c.  A  block  of  red  stone  is  also  kept  in  the  W.  side 
of  the  mosque,  and  a  potent  remedy  consists  in  drinking  water  dis- 
coloured by  rubbing  its  surface.  A  robe,  together  with  a  turban  and 
sash  of  Kalaftn,  who  is  regarded  as  a  great  hakim,  or  physician,  is  still 
preservecl,  and  believed  to  be. capable  of  effecting  marvellous  cures. 
Opposite,  and  also  just  beyond  them  N.,  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
old  mushrebtya  work. 
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Of  the  onoe  flourishing  MftristAn,  which  ooonpied  a  considerable 
space  to  the  W.  of  these  moeqaes,  some  portions  remain;  and  the 
general  plan  of  the  whole  can  still  he  traced.  After  quitting  the 
mosques,  by  following  the  passage  to  the  left  we  arrive  at  an  open 
court  surrounded  by  columns,  which  communicates  with  the  old 
kitchen,  and  around  which  were  grouped  the  different  wards  of  the 
hospital,  for  both  male  and  female  patients.  By  retracing  our  steps 
along  the  passage  northward  we  may  visit  the  diminutive  cells  in 
which  the  lunatics  were  formerly  confined,  and  which  are  now  occupied 
by  coppersmiths. 

Adjoining  N.  is  the  Mosque  of  En-NAfir  (Odmi'  Nofriya),  son  of 
Kaladn,  and  erected  in  the  year  ▲.d.  1808. '  At  the  entrance  we  are 
struck  by  the  doorway,  whicn  consists  of  clustered  pillars  and  pointed 
arch  in  the  early  pointed  Gothic  style.  It  is  said  to  have  boon  brought 
as  a  trophy  from  Acre,  after  the  destruction  of  that  city,  by  El-Melek 
el-Ashrat,  son  and  successor  of  Kalaiin.  An  inscription  above  it  states 
that  the  building  was  erected  by  the  Sultan  Monammod,  son  of  the 
Sultan    Fil-Molok  ol-MansAr  ed-dtn   Kalaiin   es-SMohi,  in   ▲.B.   008 

A.D.  1201)).    Malf  rixi,  however,  states  tliat  it  was  completed  in  a.h.  708. 

[t  was  originallv  founded,  he  says,  by  El-Melek  el-Adel  Kotbogha,  who 
usurped  and  hold  the  throne  of  Kgypt  for  two  voars. 

The  tomb  in  to  tlio  riglil  of  tlin  passagn,  but  it  is  dilapidated  and 
uuiitluroHting.  The  iiioHquo  is  to  the  loft,  and  exhibits  a  gocnl  example 
of  delicate  tracery  round  the  arch  above  the  ktbla^  but  is  not  other- 
wise remarkable.  The  mosque  which  the  Sultan  Mohammed  on-NAsir 
built  in  the  Citadel  has  been  described  at  p.  108.  It  is  not  clear  why 
NAsir  did  not  elect  to  be  buried  in  the  latter,  but  perhaps  he  may  have 
wished  to  rest  near  the  tomb  of  his  father  Kalaiin. 

The  Mosque  of  Sultan  Bar^fik  {OAmi*  Barkilk),  The  third 
mosque,  adjoining  the  two  last-tmmo<l,  to  the  N.«  dates  from  tite  roign 
of  the  Circassian  Sultan  Edh-DJUUtir  JJarhlk,  a.d.  1M82  l.nOB  (a.it.  784- 
801),  (sec  p.  [lOG]).  It  contains  the  tomlM  of  tho  wifo  of  liarkAlf  and 
his  daughter  Fatma;  and  an  illuminated  copy  of  tho  Kor&n,  which 
was  formerly  kept  in  the  mosque,  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the 
latter.  The  doorway  is  of  black  and  white  marble.  The  fa9ade  and 
minaret,  like  those  of  the  two  preceding  mosques,  are  painted  red  and 
white.  The  mosque  itself  is  of  the  Sultan  Hasan  type,  consisting  of 
an  open  court,  with  large  arched  rocessos  on  each  side,  that  on  the  E. 
or  Mecca  side  being,  as  usual,  larger  and  deeper  than  tho  other  three. 
Tlio  instruotion  and  prayor  cimniiiors  have  lately  l)ceu  rnstored;  tho 
Imck  of  thn  nioHi|iio  in  in  riiiim.  'l*lio  tonil>-utfiHqiio  of  HarlcAl^  him- 
self  is  to  be  seen  amongst  the  picturosfiuc  mausoloa  of  tho  (jircassiaii 
Dynasty  (see  p.  151). 

There  is  a  modem  sehU  opposite  these  mosques,  and  a  little  farther 
along  the  Khorda^ya  (in  which  these  momines  are)  fs  the  8ebtl  of 
'Abd  er-llahftuin  Ktkhya  with  charming  faience  decorations. 

The  Mosque  of  Q&kim  (QdrnV  EUHdkitn).  This,  next  to  that  of 
Ibn-TAlftn  (p.  119),  is  the  oldest  of  the  mosques  that  have  retained 
their  original  stylo  of  architecture  from  the  period  of  foundation. 
Indeed  it  is  tho  earliest  mosriuo  of  l<Aliira,  or  Cairo  proiwrly  so  called, 
the  Ashar,  which  is  still  older,  not  preserving  its  original  style.  It 
originally  stood  outside  the  brick  wiUls  of  Gohar's  city,  being  after- 
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wards  onclosod  within  tho  walls  of  Mustansir.  It  was  built  by  Kl- 
H&kim  ibn  'AkIk,  third  of  tho  Fatimido  Khaltfs  (soo  p.  [lOB]),  and  com- 
pltitod  in  KXK)  A.D.  or  393  A.ii.,  aa  stiitud  in  an  original  KuHc  inHcription 
alK)Vo  tho  ontranoo,  which  has  boon  roihovod.  Tlio  inoMquo  ih  of  tho 
TOl(in  typo,  and  consjatB  of  a'^paciou^  s^uaro,  alpng  tho  s(do8  of  which 
were  arcades  formed  by  piers  'supporting  archos  of  pointed  and  horse- 
shoe form,  &omo  portions  of  those  arcades  remain,  and  along  bands 
above  tho  arches  rvin  Inscriptions  in  KuHo  ohanvctor.' 

To  tho  K.W.  and  8.W.  rise  two  picturotiquo  nuH)k)iATM  (not  truo 
minarets),  always  conspicuous  amongst  the  towers  of  N.  Cairo. 
Upon  the  plaster  coating  of  the  N.W.  mabkh&ra,  of  which  portions  on 
tho  R.  side  remain,  is  an  inscription  in  largo  Arabic  charactors.  One 
of  the  mabkh&ras  Was  fortlified  by  tho  )<'rench  during  their  possession 
of  Egypt. 

The  Mosque  of  Gashenkfr  {Qdmi*  BSbars  eUOaahenklr),  ji.d.  1806 
(▲.H.  7^)i  is  situated  in  the  Qemallya,  where  its  solid-looking  minaret 
(painted  red  and  white)  and  its  dome  become  conspicuous  as  you 
approach  towards  the  Bab  bn-Nasr.  The  interior  of  the  mosquo, 
which  is  of  tho  Sultan  Hasan  tyi)o,  is  so  dilapidated  as  ijo  bo  scaiccly 
worthy  of  a  vinit;  hut  tfio  vuiitsoU'um  of  tho  founder,  which  is  to  tho 
I.  of  IIh)  Dtilraiico,  Ih  iiitorosting.  It  w  sin-nioiniUMl  hy  an  aiiipio  dunio, 
with  punuontivoH,  which,  ^hpugh  lot>s  dolicato  than  in  many  other 
yxaniplos,  are  rcniai'kablo,  Tho  walls  and  tliu  flour  aio  docoratod  with 
ililaud  stones  arranged  in  admirable  patterns.  The  tomb  is  in  t^e 
centre.  In  the  sill  of  a  window  to  the  S.,  which  commvinicaUs  with 
the.  passage,  is  ^n  ancient  Egyptian  receptacle  for  votive  loflerings, 
shaped  like  a  cannon,  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  Above  tho 
entrance  to  the  tomb  is  a  wooden  tablet,  with  an  inscription  containing 
the  naine' and  date  of  Gashenklr. 

Kl'Mckk  el-M(Mlh4ffar  lUthi-^-dtn  HHrnrs  eUOnslumklr  (d-Manf^tlri 
fiS'Seyfi)  was  originally  a  slave  of  KalaAn.  Whon  KalaAn's  son  En- 
N4sir  was  deposod,  or  abdicated  a  second  time,  in  1802,  Bdbars  was 
elected  by  tho  Emtrs  to  sucooud  him.  Kii-Nilsir,  however,  gathered 
an  army  at  Damascus,  and  Imiug  joined  by  Borlak,  chief  of  ^he  Emirs, 
who  deserted  the  cause  of  Debars,  he  returned  triumphant  to  Cairo. 
Bdbars  Qashenktr  then  fled  with  a  large  amount  of  treasure,  but  was 
pursued  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  En-N&sir. 

The  Mosque  of  Ibn-Mizbeh  (Gdmi'  Ibn-Uizheh),  a.d.  1489  (a.h.  885), 
a  handsome  mosque,  with  a  good  minaret,  is  roached  by  a  narrow 
street,  now  called  the  Btr-Gow&n,  behind  the  new  mosque  of  Suliman 
Agh&,  and  in  tho  direction  of  that  of  El-H&kim.  Its  walls  and 
floor  contain  some  l)oautiful  spocimons  of  inlaid  work.  Tho  )cibla 
is  richly  docoratod  with  dwarf  blind  arcmlos  of  blue  pillars,  whicli 
unoirdo  it  and  are  continued,  as  in  some  other  nioscjuos,  along 
the  E.  walls.  Tho  itkivibar  is  of  dolioatcly  inlaid  wood,  and  boars  a 
decorijitivo  Kufic  inscription.  On  the  W.  side  is  a  dikka,  supported  by 
a  wooden  stalactite  oorbel,  coloured  blue  and  gold.  The  name  of  tho 
artificer  who  designed  the  tasteful  ornamentations  of  the  interior, 
*Abd-er-Ra^m&u  en-Nak&sh,  appears  inlaid  in  the  stone  that  fills  up 
the  head  of  a  N.E.  window.  This  mosque  was  built  by  MoJiammed 
AUa-Bekr  ilm-MisMi  el-Afifdri,  He  was  "Katih  es-Strr"  to  tho 
Sultan  Kftit  Boy,  and  possessed  groat  wealth.    His  career  had  its 
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yioisaitudes,  and  he  was  at  one  time  disgraoed  and  his  goods  confis- 
oated.  He  was,  however,  restored  to  favour,  and. his  son  inherited  his 
rank  and  property. 

The  Mosque  of  Abu  Bekr  Mazhar,  about  250  yds.  W.  of  Sharia 
en-NahhAsin,  up  a  crooked  little  lane,  built  in  1480  and  most  carofully 
restored  by  Herz-Bey.  It  contains  beautiful  marble  mosaics  and 
encrusted  marble  slabs. 

The  Mosoue  of  El-Ghftri  (O/tmi*  ^Z-Gf/ittri),  built  by  the  Sultan 
KJianstlh  ci-Cfhilri  (soo  p.  [lOG])  about  a.d.  1618,  stands  at  tlio  oxtrontity 
of  the  Imsaar  called  after  him  the  Qhdriya,  and  from  its  position  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  buildings  in  Cairo.  On  approaching  it 
from  the  Ghilrlya,  which  is  of  more  than  ordinary  breadth,  you  per- 
ceive the  grand  effect  of  its  lofty  walls ;  an4  the  open  space  in  which  it 
stands,  together  with  the  variety  of  costumes  in  the  groups  that  throng 
the 'spot,  and  the  ^and  doorway  of  the  mosque-tomb  on  the  opposite 
side,  offer  a  beautiful  subject  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist.  There  are 
two  mosques,  one  on  each  side  of  the  road;  that  on  the  E.  side  being 
originally  a  medr^saf  or  college,  with  »ebU  or  fountain.  The  street  is 
usually  very  crowded,  and  walking  will  be  found  pleasanter  than  driving. 

The  mosque  on  the  W.  side  is  quite  a  gem  among  the  mosques  of 
Cairo.  In  plan,  the  interior  resembles  that  of  Kait  Bey,  and  as,  well 
worth  seeing  for  the  inlaid  floors,  the  arabesques  of  the  walls,  the 
kibla,  the  bands  of  decorative  Kuflo  inscriptions,  and  the  richly  orna- 
mented foof.  The  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  decorations  arc  very 
striking,  and  ihe  original  splendour  can  be  imagined  from  the  traces  of 
ffilding  and  colour  that  remain  on  portions  of  the  sculptured  abches. 
It  is  now  being  repaired  by  the  Commission  for  the  Preservfition  of 
Monuments,  and  so  also  is  another  mosque  on  the  opposite  or  E.  side 
of  the  road,  with  a  mausoleum  to  the  S.,  containing  tombs  of  nicm1)ors 
of  the  harlni  of  Pil-GhAri.  To  the  N.  are  a  nebtl  and  small  solioul 
(kftUab),  The  sehtl  should  l)o  iimpocUxl.  It  is  ttiHtofully  doooratod ; 
the  roof  being  in  llin  rir.hoHh  and  himt  stylo,  atirl  the  floor  of  inlaid 
marbles.  A  slab  of  wliito  inarhio,  over  wliicli  water  stippUod  by  an 
adjoining  sdkiya  formerly  trickled,  is  sculptured  to  represent  water  in 
ihe  ancient  Egyptian  style,  with  a  border  representing  fish. 

The  Mosaue  of  el-Axhar  ((Tdmt'  et-AMhar),  the  "  splendid  *'  mosque, 
was  founded  oy  Oohar,  the  general  of  El-Mulsz,  and  lounder  of  Cairo, 
about  A.D.  978  (see  p.  [108]} ;  but  none  of  the  original  building  remains. 
It  was  converted  into  a  tJnivorsity  in  a.d.  088  by  tlio  second  Fatimide 
Khaltf  El-Azts.  Subsequently  it  was  enlarged  by  various  Sultans, 
ospocially  bv  Edh-Dh&hir  B6bars  (about  a.d.  1270),  by  Kftit  Boy  (about 
A.D.  1470),  by  El-Ghdri,  by  Es-Satd  Muhammad  Pasha  (a.d.  1695),  bv 
Ismail  Bey  (a.d.  1720),  by  'Abd-er-R&hm&n  Kikhya  (a.d.  1762),  and  by 
8a*ld  Pasha  (about  1855).  Little  of  the  exterior  is  visible,  except  a 
portion  of  the  wall  on  the  E.  side,  the  W.  and  S.  gates,  doooratod  in 
the  Tturkish  florid  style^  and  the  6  minarets,  built  at  different  periods, 
and  not  remarkable.  The  largest  was  built .  by  El-Qhiiri  in  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  cent. 

-  The  principal  features  of  the  interior  consist  of  a  spacious  open  court 
and  a  vast  sanctuary  to  the  K.  The  Azliar  is  loss  remarkable  jfrom  an 
archiiectural  point  of  view  than  from  the  interest  it  awakens,  and  the 
Boene  it  presents,  as  the  principal  university  of  the  Mohammedan 
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world.  Tbo  priiicipul  ontrauoo,  wlicro  BlipiHini  am  iinividwl  for  Uu) 
viMitac,  tH  culled  llio  "riiiM  ul  llio  Itorboni  {Ihib  ct-UuiiffiuiH),  Mid 
liuru  HtiiiliJiiU  will  1hi  Hmiii  miliiiiiUiiiK  tlmlr  IhiwIh  lu  iliu  miuir.  'I'd  tliii 
I,  of  Uiu  iMiliititw)  ia  ibu  MuiyiM  u/  iUAn/iuiiifyu,  wliiuli  ItM  nxHiiiLly 
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I'LIH  OF  THB  MOSQDK  Of  EI^IKUIR. 

(Allot  lluta  Boy.    From  Bedlby :  Miiv.  TSct.  II.) 

beau  matored,  but  the  effeot  li  not  vary  utlBlftototy.  On  Ibe  rt.  Is  tho 
■nuU  VonfM  o/  ^aiorwl.  The  passBga  batwoon  tbem  leads  to  ui 
opou  oourl,  wbioh  proMula  ua  intorosting  acoiio.  Cbildron  of  nl)  b^sb 
ma/  be   aeen   aX   Iboii   I«i>w>ub,  mi   wvll   ua   nioca  odvaucod   [lujiilt. 
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Otlinre  arc  morcly  clialting,  aiM  paflning  fclioir  loUiirA  iiinn  in  groii[M. 
Tho  court  \h  paved  an<l  Hurnmndod  by  coloniiadoA,  with  |>oh)t(xl  arohon, 
with  sligbt  kool-sliapod  curvo.  Tho  walls  that  ront  upon  thorn  oontahi 
windows  with  pointed  hoads,  and  dooorations  in  stucoo.  Tlioso  por* 
tiooes  are  bnilt  o?or  and  divided  into  apartments  for  the  use  of  natives 
from  different  parts  of  Egypt  and  of  the  entire  East ;  each  province  or 
ooontry  having  its  separate  apartment  (riwdk).  There  are  several 
small  cisterns  in  the  court,  but  no  haneftya. 

Tho  liiodrtf  or  sanctuary,  which  affords  a  grateful  shade  after  the 
intense  glare  of  the  outer  court,  is  of  vast  area,  and  is  divided  by  9 
ranges  of  columns,  880  in  number,  of  various  kinds,  and  all  derived 
from  old  temples  and  churches.  Upon  them  rests  a  low  roof,  covering 
the  entire  space.  Beneath  its  shade,  amidst  this  forest  of  columns, 
are  innumerable  students,  seated  in  circles  or  groups  around  the 
various  professors,  taking  notes,  learning  by  heart,  or  listening. 
There  are  4  niches,  for  the  4  orthodox  septs  of  El-Islftm.  Round  the 
walls  to  the  N.  are  ranged  numerous  boxes  belonging  to  the  students. 
To  the  S.E.,  whore  the  colonnades  are  interrupted,  are  the  compart- 
ments for  Syrians  and  DArfArians,  the  tomb  of  Abd-or-Bahm&n 
Kikhya,  the  riwdk  of  the  Upper  Egyptians  (Saidiya),  and  the  exit 
to  the  B.E.  gate  (Bab  os-Raidtya).  Tho  rUt*dk  of  natives  from  the  holy 
citioH  o(  Mocca  and  McMliiia  is  l)chiiid  tho  kihla  noarost  to  this  oonior. 

To  the  N.  of  tho  Itw&n  is  a  mosriuo,  the  Qdmi'  Oolia/riyat  rocontly 
restored,  which,  together  with  an  adjoining  school  {furdrtfM),  is  not  to 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  tho  founder  of  tho  Axhar.  It  was  built 
by  one  Gohar  eMCinkabey,  a  Circassian  who  died  in  a.d.  1440.  Passing 
through  it,  the  visitor  may  inspect  the  little  Zawiyct  el-Omydn  (Ghapel 
of  tho  Blind),  now  but  little  frequented,  but  formerly  woll  stocked 
with  l>lind  students,  who  wore  notorious  for  thoir  fanaticism. 

Ah  has  bonn  said,  this  Is  not  only  a  nioHr|uo  hut  a  University,  tlio 
most  oolobratod  in  the  KnMt.  Tho  education  given  at  it  is  liolli  prnnary 
and  secondary,  and  includes  grammar,  algebra,  arithniotic,  logic,  philo- 
sophy, theology,  and  Mohammedan  religion  and  law,  according  to  the 
four  different  rites  of  tho  Sunnls — the  Shafoito,  tho  Malakite,  tho 
Hanafite,  and  the  Hambalite.  The  student  must  qualify  himself  in 
every  subject  before  he  receives  his  diploma.  About  16  years  ago  the 
number  of  students  was  about  10,000,  vnth  380  professors.  Since  the 
British  occupation  the  numbers  have  greatly  decreased.  The  chief,  or 
President  of  the  University,  is  called  the  "  Shdkh  ol-Azhar,"  and  is 
elected  by  the  Sh6khs  of  the  mosque,  who  are  extremoly  jealous  of  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Khedive  or  the  Govemmout.  It  can  easily 
be  understood  that  any  attempts  to  modify  or  alter  the  character  of  the 
instruction  here  given — and  a  few  such  attempts  have  been  made  of 
late  years — ^meets  with  the  most  obstinalo  resistance.  There  is  no 
departure,  in  any  direction,  from  the  standard  works  that  have  boon 
from  time  to  time  adopted,  and  the  whole  course  of  training  consists 
In  learning  by  heart  these  treatises.  Any  new  work  that  finds  its  way 
to  favour  can  only  change  the  form,  never  the  substiuice,  of  the 
learning  to  bo  Imparted. 

An  mtorosting  account  of  tho  Axhar,  and  of  tho  nature  of  tho 
studies  there  pursued,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  text-books  chiefly  used, 
In  all  tho  chief  branches  o{  learning,  may  bo  found  in  Dor  Bey's 
<  L'lnstrnotion  publiquo  eu  Kgyptc.* 
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The  Mosque  of  Mohammed  Bey  {QdrnV  Muhdmmad  Bey).  After 
visiting,  the  if  ofique  of  El-Ashar,  Uio  traveller  may  'inspoot  that  of 
Mohammed  l)oy,  which  is  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  great  University, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  It  is  also  used  as  a  school.  It 
exhibits  the  influence  of  the  Turkish  style.  It  wa^  constructed  in 
A.D.  1774  by  the  traitor  Muhammad  Bey  AbH  Ddhab,  formerlv  the  favoured 
Mameluke,  and  afterwards  the  treacherous  and  successful  rival  of  the 
great  Ali  Boy.  Besides  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  the  mosque  also 
contains  that  of  Adlla  Hanem,  wife  of  Ibr&htm  Bey  el-Eltt.  Large 
wakfa  were  attached  to  this  edifice  by  its  founder. 

The  Mosque  of  el-Hasanto  (Qdmi*  el'Uaaanin%  or  Moscjuo  of  Ilusfin 
and  Ijiasaiu,  sous  of  Ali  and  Fatma,  and  grandsons  of  the  Prophet,  is 
situated  innnediatoly  to  the  E.  of  the  Kh&u  el-Kh&ltli.  It  is  commonly 
culled  by  the  Gaircnes  after  Hus^n  alone — the  Gdmi  Seyyidiia  Jlusiti. 
It  has  lately  been  rebuilt  and  lighted  throughout  with  gas ;  the  old 
dome  that  covers  the  shrine  of  the  martyr  being  the  only  ancient 
portion  preserved. 

The  mosque  itself  is  oblong  in  shape ;  the  hAah  or  outer  court  being 
to  the  N.,  oucloscd  by  continuous  walls.  The  exterior  is  in  the  modern 
somi-Kuropouii  stylo,  in  no  way  reproducing 'the  beauties  of  the  post. 
The  up|K)r  windows  consist  of  pointed  arches,  with  mouldings  scuip- 
turtnl  in  Iho  iiicNloni  stylo.  Tiio  lower  wiiidows  arc  riMtUngular,  mh\ 
conlulii  gilded  ironwork.  A  lofty  niinurut,  with  u  singlu  balcony,  i'ikoh 
to  the  S.W.  The  interior  xu'csents  a  not  unpleasiug  efloot,  and  is 
divided  by  several   rows   of  handsome    marble   columns  supporting 

Sointed  arches.  The  floor  is  richly  carpeted.  In  consequence  of  the 
ouble  dedication  there  are  two  kiblas  in  this  mosque.  A  door  in  the 
kibla  wall,  veiled  by  a  green  curtaiu,  gives  admittance  to  the  chamber 
in  which  are  siud  to  be  buried  the  head  of  Husfin  and  the  hand  of 
llasan ;  and  into  which  none  but  Mohammedans  may  enter.  Numer- 
ous lamps  are  suspunded  in  the  uiotuiue,  which  porhaps  looks  its  best  by 
their  dim  light  in  the  evening  when  the  prayer  is  recited. 

The  history  of  the  mot<que  is- as  follows: — The  Kmtr  el-GiyAshi, 
while  carrying  on  war  in  Syria,  found  at  Ascalon  a  reputed  burial-place 
of  the  head  of  llus6u,  who  foil  at  the  buttle  of  Kerbolu,  Out.  10,  a.d.  (>B0. 
He  caused  a  fitting  mausoleum  to  be  constructed  for  it  in  a.d.  1098. 
In  A.D.  1154  S&leh  ibn-Kizk,  vizier  of  the  Fatimide  Khallf  Foiy, 
fearing  lest  the  sanctity  of  the*  place  might  be  desecrated  by  Christians, 
caused  the  head  to  be  brought  to  Cairo.  Here  it  was  washed  in  the 
Mosque  of  Sulch  ibn-liisl^,  which  may  still  be  seen  near  the  Bub 
ez-Zuw6la.  He  desired  that  the  relic  should  be  deposited  in  his  own 
mosque,  but  the  Khallf  objecting,  it  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
portion  of  the  royal  palace  called  the  Kasr  es-Zumarrud.  In  a.d.  1840 
the  mausoleum  was  burned.  It  was  restored  at  different  periods ;  a 
mosque  being  added  at  a  late  date  and  various  endowments  bequeathed. 
The  last  restorations  were  made  by  'Abd-er-Bahmin  Kikhya,  at  the  end 
of  the  lost  cent.  Finally,  it  has  now  been  completely  rebuilt.  A  Mdlid 
is  held  annually  in  honour  of  the  Husun^n  (see  p.  [41]). 

The  Mosque  of  Muajryad  (Od7ni*  cl-Muayyad)  is  situated  close  to 
and  connectoa  with  the  Bab  ez-Zuw61u,  upon  the  towers  of  which  the 
two  elegant  minarets  of  the  mosque  are  placed.  It  is  called  the  G&mi* 
el-Ahmar  or  **iied  Mosque,*'  from  the  colour  of  its  exterior  walls.    It 
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wafl  foundod  botwoon  1412-1420  A.i>.  by  MuayyiVd  AhA'n-KAnIr  o£  iho 
OilTAHHinii  ^fninohiko  Pyiififlty  (boo  p.  [K)^]).  It  in  oiio  of  tbq  bout  and 
most  riclily  docoratod  inosciuoB  of  the  opon  or  primitivo  ntylo.  After 
ages  of  neglect  it  is  now  being  rebuilt,  the  ZitMtn,  or  eanctuary,  being 
alone  untouched. 

fHie  principal  entrance  is  to  the  E.  from  the  SAkkartya.  A  flight 
of  steps  leads  to  a  superb  portal  (reoallinff  that  of  Sultan  Hasan) 
adorned  with  black  and  white  marble  and  tasteful  sculptures  ana 
arabesques.  The  bronso-mounted  door  was  taken  from  the  Mosque  of 
Rultaii  llanaii.  The  tomb  of  Muayyad  is  to  tho  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
surmounted  by  a  dome ;  that,  of  his  family  to  the  1.  A  passage  leads 
to  tho  courtvard,  which  presents  a  charming  appearance,  the  fountain 
being  oyershadowod  by  several  well-grown  palms  and  acacias.  A 
double  f^rcade  surrounds  it  on  three  sides ;  and  the  columns  of  these 
subordinate  porticoes,  which  were  of  various  sizes  and  materials,  and 
some  of  which  were  sculptured  with  inscriptions  in  Arabic,  are  being 
replaced  by  new  ones  of  marble  and  of  uniform  dimensions. 

The  sanctuary,  or  Ltwdn  el-J^ibta,  is  well  worthy  of  careful  inspec- 
tion.  It  is  divided  by  three  rows  of  pointed  arches  with  slight  horseshoe 
curve,  supported  for  the  most  part  by  columns.  A  screen  of  woodwork 
separates  it  from  the  open  court.  The  decorations  of  the  roof, 
especially  the  S.E.  portion,  are  in  admirable  taste.  Those  of  tho  ^hln 
and  of  portions  of  the  walls  are  also  remarkable.  Tho  stucco  tracery 
of  tho  windows,  with  their  coloured  glass  representing  cypresses  and 
other  patterns,  is  in  a  state  of  rare  preservation.  Tho  mosque  is 
often  called  the  Odmi*  el-Mutawelli,  after  the  popular  name  of  tho 
adjoining  Bab  ea-Zuw61a. 

Tho  Moaane  of  MerdAni  (OAmi'  Mrrddni),  1888-1840  a.i>.,  situated 
in  tho  T>arb  ol*Ahmar,  loading  from  tho  Dab  os-7iUwMa  to  thn  Oitndol,  h 
one  of  tlin  Imst  of  thn  odiflros  oroc'.tod  during  tho  roign  of  Kn-NAsir  iliii 
KalaAu.  1  jiko  si)  many  others,  it  is  falling  into  ruin.  H  is  rtoMMl,  but  a 
^y  will  fotoh  tho  keeper.  In  general  plan  it  l)ears  tlio  greatest  rosoni- 
blanco  to  the  Mosque  of  KAsftn,  and  was  probably  liy  tho  satno  architect. 
It  consists  of  a  larce  open  court,  surrounaod  by  aroaded  colonnades  witli 
pointed  arches,  a  double  row  on  the  N.,  W.  and  S.  sides,  and  four  rows 
on  the  sanctuary  or  Meopa  side.  The  two  innermost  ranges  terminate 
as  they  approar*  the  kibla  and  give  place  to  eight  Targe  granite 
pillars  intended  to  support  a  dome,  which,  however,  does  not  exist,  a 
fiat  roof  now  taking  its  place.  Most  of  tho  mosaics  and  decorations  of 
tho  mosque  have  disappeared.  It  is  worthy  of  notico  that  trees  are 
reprosontod  in  stucco  upon  the  wall  above  the  ffibUif  and  upon  thoso 
borne  by  the  pillars.  Above  one  of  the  arches  in  the  W.  portico  is  an 
inscription  in  Arabic,  on  a  slab  of  blue  stone  emlieddod  in  stucco. 
The  principal  entrance  is  on  the  N.  side,  beneath  a  vaulted  passage,  to 
the  f.  of  which  rises  the  unfinished  minaret.  This  mosque  was  built 
upon  what  was  at  that  time  a  cemetery.  Mal^risi  tells  us  that  the 
cost  of  the  mosque  was  800,000  dirhems,  or  16,000  dinars  (about  £9000), 
exclusive  of  what  was  spent  in  wood  and  marble.  El-Amlr  el-Keblr 
Tambagha  MerdAni  es-8Akt  occupied  the  position  of  "SAki"  (cup- 
bearer^ to  Bn-NAsir  ibn-l<alaAn,  whoso  daughter  he  married.  MerdAni 
was  chief  of  a  faction  that  conspired  against  the  Amir  KteAn,  and 
secured  the  downfall  of  the  latter,  whose  position  MerdAni  then 
inherited. 
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Tho  Mosque  of  Ak-Siinkur,  or  of  IbrtUUm  Aghd  (Oami'  Ak-Silnkur, 
or  Ibrdhini  Aghd),  a.d.  1B28  (a.u.  728),  is  iu  tho  Darb  ol-Wiistr,  or 
continuation  of  tho  Darb  ol-Ahmar  towards  tho  Gitadol.  It  consists  of 
an  opon  court  with  arcodos  of  somewhat  irregular  construction  to  tho 
N.  and  K.  Tho  arches  aro  pointed.  The  wall  of  tho  Liwdn  el-^ibla  is 
remarkable,  being  entirely  cased  with  blue  porcelain  tiles,  symmetrically 
arranged.  Amongst  them  those  representing  cypress- trees  wiU  bo 
noticed.  The  little  court  with  its  green  palms  and  the  blue-tiled 
sanctuary  beyond  make  a  very  pleasinff  picture.  The  mosque  was 
enlarged  and  repaired  in  a.d.  1617  by  Ibrahtm  AghiL,  a  custodian  of 
the  mosque,  and  is  generally  called  after  his  name.  His  tomb,  as  well 
as  that  of  Ak-Siinkur,  is  within  the  building.  Ak-SHnkur  es-Saldri,  a 
Mameluke  of  the  Emtr  Salar,  rose  to  hold  high  positions,  including 
that  of  Nalb  Mayr,  iu  the'  time  of  En-N&sir  ibn-KaJaAn.  He  also 
built  the  bridge  over  the  Khallg  near  the  Habantya  which  now  bears 
his  name,  and  a  mosque,  now  ruined,  in  the  Gemallya. 

The  Mosque  of  Kh«r-bek  (Odmi'  KMr-bek),  a.d.  1520  (a.h.  926). 
On  leaving  the  Mosque  of  Ak-SAnkur,  the  traveller  will  do  well  to  visit 
the  little  tomb-mosque  of  Kh6r-bek,  which  is  a  little  to  the  S.  in  the 
same  HtrtNit.  The  do<*.nrationH  of  tho  d(»nio  sunnouutiug  the  inauHolouiii 
are  riiniurkahly  olugaiit.  ^VUo  traiUir  Kluh-bek,  who  deHortud  thu  cauHo 
of  the  l^lainolukcH,  woh  the  first  goyoriiur  or  PoHlia  uf  JOgypt  under  the 
'J'lirkiHJi  duiuiiiaiioii. 

The  Mo8<|ue  of  Sultan  Qasan  {OAmi*  os-HuliAu  Jfjaaan),  which 
stands  imme<liatuly  below  the  Citadel,  is  regarded  as  the  finest  in  Cairo, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  superb  monuments  of  Mohammedan  archi- 
tecture. It  marks  the  reign  of  HaaaUt  son  of  En-N&sir  and  grandson 
of  Kalatkn  (see  p.  [105]),  and  was  completed  in  a.d.  1860  (a.h.  762),  after 
a  work  of  three  years,  at  a  cost  of  £600  a  day.  Its  lofty  and  beautifully 
ornamented  porch,  the  rich  cornice  of  its  towerinff  walls,  its  minaret, 
and  the  aruliuH  of  its  spacious  court,  must  delight  every  admirer  of 
archilecturo.  And  so  impressed  aro  the  Cairones  with  its  superiority 
over  other  mosques  that  they  believe  the  king  ordered  the  hand  of  the 
architect  to  be  cut  off  in  order  to  prevent  his  building  any  other  that 
should  vie  with  it,  absurdly  ascribing  to  his  hand  what  was  duo  to  his 
head.  The  same  story  is  applied  to  other  fine  buildings  of  which  they 
wish  to  express  their  admiration,  as  to  the  two  minarets  of  SamalAt 
and  Asyiit,  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  1904-6  it  was  in  process  of  restoration, 
the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  replace  rotten  woodwork,  &c.,  by 
absolute  replicas  of  the  originals.  The  metal  inlay  of  the  doors  has 
been  very  well  reproduced. 

The  construction  of  tho  interior  belongs  to  a  type  with  which  we 
bocome  familiar  from  numerous  examples  oh  characterising  the  period. 
It  cou.Hi8ts  of  a  hypiothral  court  with  a  square  rocess  on  each  side 
covered  by  a  noble  and  majestic  arch  ;  that  on  the  K.  being  much  more 
spacious  than  the  other  three,  and  measuring  G9  ft.  5  in.  in  span.  In 
the  recess  is  the  Mecca  niche  (kibla)  and  the  fndfnbar  or  pulpit, 
liehind,  and  forming  the  same  part  of  the  building,  is  the  mausoleum, 
which  bears  the  date  of  764  of  tho  Ilijra  (a.d.  18C3),  two  years  later 
than  tho  duath  of  tho  Sultan.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  of  brick 
on  a  biisunioiit  of  stoDO.  The  poudenlivos  u(  tho  interior,  whicli  are 
of  wood  and  plaster,  aro  now  being  restored.    Tho  lloor  is  marked 
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tti  mm  Hfxit  1iy  n  dork  nhnln,  whioli  Ilia  nnrvMit  it  tlm  inniBfiin 
uKrotiilly  jmiiib'  niit;  liniidloR  iliiwii  k  IcroiiA  Hint  llio  MulUn  hnro 
iilnw  witli  llio  own  hiin<1  lilx  niirnUhfal  vinlor.  Hut  tho  fact  l«  tliiit 
tho  moRquo  biM  froquoiitly  norrod  m  it  (ortrcM,  or  rofugo,  tn  tlmM  of 


,V 


oonBIot,  and  dnrluR  tba  tnibnlent  epooha  of  tbe  Uunelvkes.  In 
ono  part  ot  tho  mill,  too,  on  the  K.  aide,  itik;  be  soon  t,  few  of  th« 
I»1Ir  lodged  b;  the  Kiinn  ot  Nnpoloon.  Thono  wora  (Irwl  from  tho 
Oitadel  when  the  Inhkbltttnts  of  O«lto  attomptod  a  revolt  agalnat 
tbe  French. 
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The  following  are  the  measurements  of  this  mosque : — 

IIoiKbt  of  walla,  with  ooniioe  .        .        .    about  lis  fuut 
^rojwtlou  of  ouruluo        .        .        .        .        „         U   „ 


Oiwu  ooiirt (    '* 

^    i» 
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lOG    „    wklUi. 


Nluliea  OD  N.  W.  and  B.     .                                „  46  „  M|iiare. 

i„  00  „  Interior  hulKlit. 

,1  IN)  „  <i«!|llll. 

„  (H)  „  wMMi. 

0|-uat  iiiluarut .    .   .       .       .       ...       „  'xmt  „  IiIkIi- 

Maiuoloum                                                     „  U)  ,,  wfiiiiru. 


The  hlocks  used  in  the  erection  of  this  noble  cdifico  were  brought 
from  the  Pyramids ;  aii4  though  we  regret  that  one  monument  should 
have  been  defaced  in  order  to  supply  materials  for  another,  we  must 
coufoHs  that  few  buildiiitfs  could  summon  to  their  aid  greater  beauty  to 
plead  an  excuse.  The  Mosque  of  El-QhAri,  the  Mi^ristdii,  the  Citadel, 
and  other  buildingSi  were  indebted  for  stone  t6  the  same  monuments, 
which  were  to  them  the  same  convenient  quarry  as  the  Coliseum  to 
the  palaces  at  Home.  The  S.  minaret,  280  ft.,  is  the  highoHt  in  Cairo. 
The  minaret  on  the  N.  side  was  destroyed  bv  an  earthquake  and 
rebuilt  on  a  smaller  scale.  Tlie  present  dome  is  later  than  the  original 
one  and  dates  from  Turkish  times. 

iTIio  giiiiliw  at  tills  MiNHiiiu  aru  liitulHK"i>t  aihI  t^otirU^iiM.l 

The  greiit  now  Mosque  of  the  RiCk'iya,  opposite  that  of  Sultan 
Ilauan,  was  intended  to  surpass  the  latter,  but  the  genius  of  modern 
times  has  not  been  equal  to  the  undertaking.  None  but  Moslem  archi- 
tects and  builders  are  to  be  employed  in  its  erection.  It  is  named  after 
an  order  of  dervishes  (Introd.,  p.  [86]),  and  yas  built  by  the  mother  of 
IsmAtl  Pasha,  but  was  left  untfi>ishod.  It  qontains  the  mausoleum  of 
6h6kh  Uif&'l  ahd.sbmo  tomlis  of  mempers  of'the  Khedivial  family. 

The  Mosque  of  El-Akbar  (VvA7//a  M6lnwlya\  in  the  llolnitya,  is 
tlie  place  where  tlio  Daacing;  or  Whirling^  Dervishes  iisud  to  pui-furm. 
Their  »ikrs  are  now  discontinued. 

'IMiu  Mosque  of  Shftkhun  (f/clmi*  Sht%hiht  or  Sh(*hho\  a.d.  1:155 
(a.u.  766).  Two  mos<iues,  one  on  either  side  of  the  road,  Ixiaiing  this 
name,  with  minarets  of  similar  form  rising  above  their  respective 
portals,  are  situated  in  the  Sellba,  to  the  W.  of  the  Rum61eh.  That  to 
the  N.  of  the  street  is  Ijbss  remarkable.  It  consists  of  an  open  court 
with  double  arcades  E.  and  W.,  and  side  recesses  N.  and  S.  of  pointed 
arches.  Three  thick  plates  of  dark-coloured  glass,  which  are  fixed  in 
the  walls  of  the  small  vestibule,  near  the  entrance,  are  hold  to  possess 
miraculous  properties.  The  kibla  contained  sonic  good  tiles,  most  of 
which  have  dinappcarod. 

The  mosque  on  the  opposite  or  S.  side  of  the  stroot,  though  also  of 
irregular  construction,  with  its  adjoining  tckiya^  is  more  interesting. 
A  passage  leads  round  to  the  Sdhn  el-(idmi\  in  which  are  a  haiuifiya^ 
a  ndkiya,  and  two  trees.  The  raised  UtodUt  which  is  separated  from 
this  idhn  by  two  columns  supporting  a  large  and  two  smaller  arches, 
contains  a  double  colonnade  with  pointed  archcM,  hi^ving  a  very  slight 
return  at  the  archivolt ;  small  wooden  domes  rise  alK)vc  the  kibla,  and 
in  the  N.l'i.  oorner,  where  are  the  tonilM  of  the  Anifr  Slu'tkho  and  the 
TniAni  of  his  nioKi|uo.     lioiind  tliu  N.,  W.  and  S.  Hid«)s  of  llio  opmi  court 
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am  doors  opening  into  coUr.  hy  roturning  to  tho  cntmnoo-pivsRAgo  nud 
following  it  onw&rdft,  wo  hoc  tho  plan  of  tho  MtAnika  or  tektyd,  with  itR 
nuitierouR  oollRf  wl^ioh  are  situated  to  the  S.  ot  the  opon  oonrt.  ,  Pafining 
through  tho^Oi  wo  ontor  the  hall  for  tho  HJer.  It  is  Rpannod  hy  two 
largo  arclioA.  Tho  Amir  ol-Kebtr  SAf-ed-dtn  RhAkho  on-Na^rt  wan  a 
Mamoluko  who  rose  to  omincnco  in  the  timo  of  En-N&gir  ibn-KalaAn. 
IIo  1)ccanio  rogont  during  tho  short  roigii  of  Efl-SAIoh,  eighth  Hon  of 
En-NfUir.    Ho  was  put  to  death,  like  bo  many  of  En-N&sir*8  Amtrs. 

IMic  Mosque  of  Kftsfkn  {OdmV  JfSsUn,  or  Kuirtln\  founded  in  a.d. 
1890,  iR  Rituatod  to  the  1.  of  the  Shari'a  Mohammed  AH,  just  boyond 
that  of  El-Burd6ni.    It  was  oriffinally  one  of  the  best  mosques  of  Cairo, 
an4  from  what  yet  remains  its  former  grandeur  may  be  imagined  and 
its  proportions  traced.    It  is  muoh  to  M  regretted  that  the  formation 
of  the  street  should  have  necessitated  the  destruction  of  this  mag- 
nifitont  building,  especially  as  a  slight  curye  in  the  road  would  have 
saved  it ;  htit  THnmtl  I'asha  thouglit  moro  of  making  a  fine  Rtfaigiti 
Rtreot  to  thii  Ottadol  tlian  of  prosorving  an  old  moflquo.    A'n(JW  momutp 
has  Imon  built  in'j)Iaco  of  tho  original  one,  but  itR  architobtiiro  is  dis- 
appointing.-, ^horo  ard  some  remains  of  tho  old  work,  but  they  have 
beeh  quite  ovotshndowed  by  the  new  masonry.    An  attempt  has  boeii 
made  to  presorvo  the  sanctuary  and  kibla,    llio  Afnfr  Ifnu/ilnlor  KfnilJn 
(died  A.n.  1B41),  yvho  was  of  low  origin,  rono  to  omtnoncb  dtiring  tfie 
reign  of  Mohammed  on-Nftsir  ibn-Kaladn.     Ifo  became  ^  faVourito  of 
the  Sultan,^ho  married  his  sister,  and  bestowod  upoil  hfm  ibno  of  his 
own  daughiertt.     Makrtsl  doscrilws  his  munifiC'Onco,  the  ti)[iml)or  it 
sheep  and  cattle  that  ho  slnughtcrod,  and  tho  robes  that  ^hd- bestowed 
during  tho  groat  festivals.    IliH  house  and  adjoining  property  extended 
as  far  aR  tliQ  Mohouo  of  RuHan  ITasan.    His  end,  like  that  of  so  many 
of  tlio  Amtrs  of  iiin-MAsir,  waR  unfortunate.    IlaniHhod  to  Alexandria, 
ho  was  thoife  put  to  doath.    One  of  the  quartors  (7Vlmn)  6t  Cairo  Is 
oaUod  after  hitti. ' 

Tho  Mosque  of  Sitt  Saflya  (OdrnV  en-Siti  Saftya),  a.d.  IGOi 
(a.h.  1018),  IS  to  the  1.  of  the  Boulevard  Mohammed  Ah,  and  will  well 
repny  a  visit.  The  outer  court,  to  which,  three  flights  of  18  steps  lead 
up,  on  the  N.W.  and  8.  sides,  consists  of  a  small  open  square,  sur- 
rounded by  pillars  of  granite  and  marble,  forming  four  porticoes 
surmounted  oy  small  domes  of  brick.  The  pillars  are  connected  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  walls  of  the  court,  by  pointed  arches.  The 
ZiiMtn,  or  sanctuary,  produces  a  pleasing  impression  by  its  harmonious 
proportions;  whilo  its  difference  in  stylo  Irom  the  mosques  of  the 
Egyptian  types  will  be,  of  course,  remarked.  Six  solid  pillars  support 
a  large  central  dome,:  which  is  pierced  with  24  windows  with  pointed 
heads,  and  with  two  rows  of  small  circular  apertures.  The  windows 
contain  plain  and  yollow  glass,  arraiiged  in  round  pieces,  many  of 
which  have  fallen.  The  keol  shape  occurs  in  blind  arches.  A  smaller 
dome  rises  above  tho  space  immediately  in  front  of  the  Ipibla,  which 
projects  from  the  main  space.  It  is  also  provided  with  windows, 
smaller  dome  vaultings  also  surmount  the  sidf  spaces  N.  and  S.  The 
mdmbdr  or  pulpit  of  sculptured  marble  is  remarkably  fine.  Close  to 
it  is  a  wooden  sword,  whichi  is  carried  in  front  of  the  proaohor.  A 
woodon  giUlery,  which  may  Ik)  aKcondcd,  encircles  the  dome;  and  a 
poRsago  which  is  construcUMl  In  tho  W.  wall  conmiunicates  with  the 
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dikka,  which  is  supported  by  two  small  columns.  This  mosque  is  named 
after  the  lady  Saftya  (Sophia),  of  Venice,  the  wife  of  the  Turkish  Sultan 
Milrad  (Amurath)  III.,  and  mother  of  Mohammed  III.  It  was  in  reality 
built  by  Osman  Aghi,  a  eunuoh  of  hers,  who  held  the  office  of  **  Aghi  Dar 


1.  Kiitrance ;  2.  Door  to  Sanctuary ;  8.  Sanctuary ;  4.  KiUa  and  Mmnhar  \ 
6.  Sia^n  d-Oawi*  (upon  court) ;  6.  Vouulahi  and  ^uUta ; 
7.  UwaiM  (oovwred  courU) ;  d.  Minar, 

V\JM  OV  TUH  IfOBQUU  OV  lUN-fOl.OM. 

(After  Uorit  Boy.    From  Bodthy :  Muv.  TOrt.  II.) 

ea-SAdeh  "  (Aghi  of  the  Sublime  Porte),  part  of  whose  duties  regarded 
the  regulation  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  wakfs  of  the  Harainhi 
(holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina).  Ho  endowed  the  mosque  richly, 
but  the  ValidA  Bufiya  contested  his  rights,  and  the  affair  was  decided 
by  the  tribunal  of  Oairo  in  her  favour. 
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Tho  small  Mosqne  of  El-Burdlni  is  to  the  1.  of  tlie  B.  Mohammod 
All,  built  in  a.d.  1680,  restored  in  1885.  The  walls  are  lined  vrith 
beauttfol  mosatos.    There  is  a  very  fine  minaret. 

The  Mosqae  of  Tiklfkn  {Odmi*  ihn-T^litn),  This  mosque  stands  first 
in  point  of  antiquity  (the  Mosque  of  'Amr  at  Old  C&iro  of  course 
execptod),  having  been  founded  by  Ahmad  ibti-TiUiln  (see  p^[109])  in 
A.D.  879  (a.h.  3(V5K  as  is  attested  by  two  Kuflo  inscriptions  on  the  walls 
of  tho  court.  It  IS  gonnrally  said  to  havo  l>ocn  built  on  tlio  plan  of  tho 
mosf|no  at  Mor^oa,  as  it  oxistod  at  tliat  tinin.  ]Uit  tho  Mosquo  of 
Knirwaii  is  moro  lilcoly  to  havo  boon  tlio  ino<]o1.  'J'ho  aroliitoct  was  a 
Christian  prisoner.  It  was  three  years  in  building,  and  cost  £72,000. 
At  one  time  it  was  a  university,  and  was  endowed  with  nine  professorial 
chairs.  The  centre  is  an  extensive  open  court,  about  100  yds.  square,' 
surrounded  by  arcades ;  those  on  three  of  the  sides  consisting  of  two 
rows  of  piers,  26  paces  deep,  and  that  on  the  eastern  end  of  five  rows, 
all  supporting  pointed  arches.  The  walls,  piers,  and  arches  are  built 
of  brick,  covorod  with  stucco.  The  angles  of  the  piors  are  formed  of 
enm[od  columns.  The  arches  are  of  a  very  graceful  shape,  retaining 
a  little  of  the  horse-shoe  form  at  the  base  of  the  archivolt  as  it  risos 
from  the  pier ;  and  in  a  wall  added  afterwards  to  connect  the  mosque 
with  the  rase  of  the  principal  minaret  is  one  round  horse-shoe  arch, 
which  is  rarely  mot  with  in  Egypt.  Around  the  mosque  is  an  outer 
waU,  now  encumbered  in  part  by  houses,  at  each  angle  of  which  rose 
one  of  the  minarets ;  that  on  the  N.W.  comer  being  the  one  used  for 
the  call  to  prayer.  If  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  it  is  a  monument  of 
the  highest  interest  in  the  history  of  architecture,  as  it  proves  the 
existence  of  the  pointed  arch  about  three  hundred  years  before  its 
introduction  into  England. 

Along  the  oornice,  above  the  arches  within  the  oolonnados,  wore 
Kuflo  inscriptions  on  wood,  most  of  which  havo  long  since  fallen.  Thn 
style  of  the  letters  is  of  the  same  ancient  charnctar  as  in  tlic  stotio 
tal)lutH  boforo  montionod ;  and  indeed,  wore  tho  dale  not  prosont  to 
determine  tho  poriod  of  its  erection,  tho  style  of  tho  Kuflo  alone  would 
sufli(K>  to  fix  it  within  a  very  fow  yearn,  that  character  having  under- 
gone very  marked  changes  in  diiToront  i)oriods  of  its  use;  and  what  is 
singular,  the  oldest,  which  is  tho  most  simple  and  least  ornamented, 
has  a  nearer  resoniblance  to  the  Arabic  than  that  in  vogue  about  tlio 
time  when  the  modern  form  of  letters  was  introduciMl.  It  is  sometimcH 
supjposod  that  the  Neshki  character  of  Arabic,  tliat  now  in  use,  was 
derived  from  tho  Kuflo,  but  it  is  moro  probable  that  the  two  oharaoters 
were  derived  from  some  older  alphabet.  There  is  an  interosting  dis- 
sertation upon  the  subject  in  Isaac  Taylor's  work, '  The  Alphabet.* 

There  was  a  very  beautiful  pulpit  erected  by  the  Sultan  ManfAr 
}Iosain-ed-I)in  Lagtn,  but  this  has  been  removed  and  replaced  by 
inferior  work  within  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  the  panels  of  the 
original  pulpit  are  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  one  of  these 
bears  the  date  606  of  the  Hijra,  a.d.  1297. 

The  Minaret  of  the  mosque  which  rises  from  the  H.W.  exterior  wall 
of  circuit  has  a  singular  appearance,  owing  to  the  staircase  winding 
round  the  outside.  Its  novel  form  is  said  to  have  origuiated  in  the 
absent  habits  of  its  founder,  and  an  observation  of  his  vizier.  He  had 
observed  him  unconsciously  rolling  up  a  piece  of  parchment  into  a 
spiral  form ;  and  having  remarked,  *'  It  was  a  pity  his  majesty  had  no 
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buttur  omployuioul/'  iliu  kiug,  iu  order  to  oxcubo  hiiuBolf,  ropliod,  '*Bo 
Car  from  trifling,  I  have  been  thinking  that  a  minaret  erected  on  this 
principle  would  have  many  advantages;  I  could  even  ride  up  it  on 
horseback ;  and  I  wiah  that  of  my  now  mosque  to  be  built  of  the  same 
form."  The  cornice  of  this  Btaircase  appears  to  have  been  of  amber. 
K  fine  View  may  be  obtained  from  its  summit,  leading  to  which  is  an 
excellent  staircase.  The  Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  Arab 
Monuments  have  taken  the  mosque  in  hand ;  and,  although  they  have 
not  funds  to  restore  it,  tlicy  arc  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  falling  to 
ruin. 

The  hill  on  which  the  mosque  stands  was  formerly  called  the  Oebel 
Yishkur,  being  so  named  af ler  an  Arab  tribe  that  occupied  that  quarter, 
and  who  derived  that  name  from  their  chief.  Its  modem  name  is 
KdUi'atol'Kduih  {^*i\iQ  Citadel  of  the  liani"),  and  tradition  protonds 
that  it  marks  the  spot  whore  the  ram  was  sacnAcod  by  Abraham. 

Various  fanciful  traditions  are  also  connected  with  the  mosque  and 
its  site.  Noah's  ark  is  said  to  have  rested  here ;  and  it  is  here,  says 
Mal^rlzi,  that  Moses  is  believed  to  have  conversed  with  the  Deity. 
Near  the  spot,  too,  is  the  so-called  '*  AUistabtU  el-FaraUln**  (Phariiuh's 
iSeut),  a  name  which  pn)bably  records  the  oxisteiioo  of  an  ancient  town 
on  this  rocky  height.  l<*iu}ing  the  ntreet  may  lie  Keen  the  solid  bh^ks 
that  formed  the  sulMtructure  of  hoiuo  aiioiuiit  building.  The  traveller 
should  also  turn  iiside  IhUj  the  //iWi  Aydh  Ihjff  (roui  which  a  goo«l  view 
is  obluiuMl  of  the  rocky  ennueiice  hero  ericaq»ed,  and  of  the  remains  of 
the  brick  walls  of  the  Citadel  of  TAlAn,  once  perched  upon  it. 

The  Mosque  of  KAit  Bey,  which  is  not  far  ^W.)  from  the  Mosque 
of  Tftldn,  is  worth  visiting.  The  plan  is  somewliat  similar  to  that  of 
the  tomb-mosque  of  the  same  Sultan  (see  p.  153).  This  was  a  very 
beautiful  little  mosque,  and  has  lately  been  restored.  Its  fine  door, 
with  remains  of  bronze  decorations,  is  45  ft.  in  height.  It  has  a 
graceful  minaret. 

The  Mosque  of  Sitti,  or  Seyyfda  Z&nab  {OAmi*  ei-Sey^tda  ZAnab), 
the  daughter  of  Im&m  'All  and  granddaughter  of  the  Prophet,  is 
situated  in  the  S.W.  quarter  of  the  city,  near  the  Khaltg.  It  was 
begun  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  and  finislied  in  1B08.  Though 
elaborately  ornamented,  it  is  not  very  handsome.  The  clock-tower  is 
remarkable,  and  a  new  wall  on  the  W.  side,  with  richly  carved  windows 
and  ornaments,  has  lately  been  added.  The  mosque  has  lately  been  en- 
larged and  restored.  The  mosque  contains  a  variety  of  ancient  columns, 
and  in  the  windows  some  coloured  glass.  The  mixture  of  Turkish 
decoration  with  the  modern  style  of  the  architecture  docs  not  produce 
a  pleasing  effect.  The  tomb,  a  cenotaph,  which  is  much  revered,  is  in 
asniull  but  hifty  apartment  of  the  mosque,  crowned  with  a  dome.  It 
is  an  oblong  muminieut,  covered  with  silk,  and  Hurrnundcd  by  a  brouKO 
screen  with  a  WiMNlon  canopy.  Only  women  are  allowed  to  eiitor  the 
brouKO  enclosure.  Sunday  and  Wednesday  are  the  days  on  which  it  is 
especially  visited.  The  tombs  with  large  green  turbans,  which  are  to 
bo  seen  on  the  terrace  to  the  N.  of  the  mosque,  are  the  cenotaphs  of 
Moliavwied  el-AirU^  a  brother  of  the  great  saint  IbrAhtm  ed-DosAki, 
and  of  FA-Atlartlsi,  a  great  traveller  and  writer,  who  visited  India  ten 
times.  He  was  born  at  Terim  in  Yemen  in  a.d.  1725,  and  died  in 
1770. 
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Tlio  following  luoflquos  may  bo  brioAy  monUonod : — 

The  GAmi*  SAleh  in  the  Shsri'a  el-Hanafi  (map— fioathern  secilon|, 
dates  from  the  Fatimide  period.  It  was  bailt  by  SAleh  ibn-Rtsk 
Thalaiya,  who  brought  the  head  of  HosAn  to  Cairo.  It  contains 
archns  of  a  form  rare  in  Cairo.  Dands  of  Kuflc  toxta  in  stucco  adorn 
the  walls,  and  inscriptions  in  thn  same  character  are  carved  on  some 
of  the  tight  wooden  lioanis  that  oonuoct  the  niimxillanoonR  capitals  of 
the  (uiUnnns.  The  trnoory  which  is  prosorvod  in  some  of  the  windows 
and  decorative  niches  is  exquisite. 

The  Gkmi*  Said  e^-S6ada  (12th  cent,  a.d.),  in  the  Qomaltya,  is 
interesting  as  dating  from  the  time  of  Sal&h-cd-dtn  (Saladin).  It  was 
originally  a  khanika^  for  ftiifli  and  poor  students.  It  is  cruciform  in 
shape ;  a  small  open  court  being  surrounded  by  4  recesses,  containing 
douole  colonnades,  or  porticoes.  To  the  W.  are  about  15  cells  for  the 
Bofi»^  or  dervishes.  Formerly  these  cells  were  very  numerous,  and  the 
Mianika  oocupiod  a  much  larger  space  than  at  present. 

The  GAmi'  el-MA8(A.D.  1880),  in  the  Hilmtya,  is  a  picturesque  little 
moR<jue  with  pointed  arches  and  a  small  open  court  shaded  bv  an 
acacia.  It  contains  some  good  specimens  of  tracery.  It  was  built  by 
the  Amfr  S^f-ed-dln  el-M&s  el-H&gib  who  was  put  to  death  in  the 
Citadel,  by  ordCr  of  En-Nasr  ibn-Kaladn,  in  a.d.  1884. 

The  G4iiii'  et^TurkomAni  (about  a.d.  1880).  situated  in  the  by-street 
called  the  Darb  et-Turkom&ni,  leading  from  the  Bab  el-Bnhr,  contains 
a  pillar  formed  by  portions  of  2  columns  of  basalt  from  an  ancient 
Egyptian  temple,  inscribed  with  hieroglyphs.  Various  superstitions 
are  associated  witli  certain  other  columns  in  the  mosque.  There  are 
thnx)  rows  of  4  columns,  wliicli  are  continued  aliovo  tlie  capitals  in  the 
forms  (>C  piers,  and  support  tlie  roof  without  arohtw.  Ali  "  tlin  Turco- 
man '*  held  the  position  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  visior  in  the  roigti 
of  ShaabAn. 

The  GAmi*  Ezbek  (A.n.  1495),  in  a  strool  IhiLwoom  tlic  Mosr^iin  of 
TAlAn  and  the  liirkot  cl-FIl,  possesses  a  handsoino  pavonicnt  of  mlaid 
stones,  and  a  good  minaret,  containing  a  double  staircase.  The  dis- 
position of  the  interior  resembles  that  of  KAit  Bey.  The  AmW  Enhek 
eUY^Biifi  was  the  general  and  one  of  the  chief  notables  of  the  reign  of 
KAit  Bey.  Another  mosque  of  Ezbek,  which  gave  the  name  to  the 
Ezbekfya,  situated  immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  statue  of  IbrAhIm 
Pasha,  was  destroyed  some  years  ago. 

The  GAmi'  ZAn  el-Abdfn,  to  the  S.  of  Cairo,  l)etweon  the  Bab 
Seyylda  ZAnab  and  the  Aqueduct,  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
church.  The  date  of  the  original  building  is  uncertain.  At  the  time 
of  the  French  occupation  it  was  destroyed,  and  subsequently  was 
rebuilt  by  one  Osman  AghA ;  a  minaret  being  added  by  Ma^mAd  Pasha 
Captan.  The  mosque  itself  is  not  remarkable ;  but  in  the  W.  wall  is  a 
ottrious  old  gateway  formed  by  a  monolithic  arch,  fractured  in  two 
places,  of  basalt.  A  massive  door  of  the  same  material  doses  iipbn  it, 
revolving  in  a  largo  block  which  is  placed  aliovo.  The  spot  and  the 
surrounding  ceraetory  are  highly  venerated. 

The  GAmi*  KhcfAtfn  (a.d.  1178),  in  the  8.W.  of  Cairo,  with  its 
adjoining  seblly  Jias  a  handsome  fa<,Mvdo,  richly  sculptured,  and  a  stiporb 
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wooden  door,  of  which  the  centre  panel  has  disappeared.    The  minaret 
is  also  well  proportioned.    It  was  built  by  the  Anilr  Ytisuf  Sliurb&gi. 

Amongst  other  mosques  which  may  bo  visited  by  those  who  desire 
to  make  a  more  complete  study,  the  following  may  be  mentioned  :  the 
Mosques  of  Dhdhir  el-  Yibar»  (ISth  cent,  a.d.)  ;  of  Kismaa  el-IsKdJci,  in 
the  barb  ol-Ahmar  (18th  cent.};  of  Oai  el-YHsufi;  of  Oanlbek;  of 
A$lain ;  of  es-  Sill  Nasra ;  of  I7m»i»  e»'SuUan  SJuibdn  (14th  cent.) ;  of  tho 
Amir  Yak}i6r\  of  Kl-.iHhraf,  noiir  tho  CI  h  Arty  a;  of  F.i-(lMmri^  in  the 
MargAHh  ;  uf  AlMl-el-Kcritn  (culled  of  AOImm  iVu/ui),  cIoho  to  the  hou»o 
of  tho  Sh6kh  ol-Uokri,  fomiurly  tho  palace  of  Abbas  Pasha  (15th  cent.). 

Aiiiuiigst  tliu  iiuM(|nus  i>OKsusHing  little  or  no  archiU)uturul  inlorust, 
but  of  iHMiiliar  muictity,  aru  those  of  the  tieyyUla  NcfUa,  tho  St'kimi, 
the  SiU  Aycalia  cH-NeUiwtyaf  tho  Silt  Fatina  cn-Nebatoiya,  and  the 
SfUkha  Shardwi,  BayAmi,  and  Ilandfl. 

Of  mosques  in  the  new  style  may  be  noticed  those  of  the  SJiSkhs 
Sdla  Ahd'Hadtd,  built  by  Ismatl  Pasha ;  of  Mustafa  Pasha  (el-Odmi' 
Bdshtak)t  in  the  Darb  el-Gamamtz ;  and  of  the  Bi/d'tya  (p.  116). 

13.  Coptio  Ohurohes. 

Tho  princi])al  church,  or  Cathedral  of  the  Copts,  dodicatod  to 
St.  Mark,  is  situated  in  the  Ooptio  quarter,  to  the  N.  of  the  E/<bektya. 
It  is  a  largo  basilica,  recoutly  constructod,  and  possessing  no  features 
of  particular  interest.  The  main  space  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  separated  by  lofty  pillars  (some  of  marble,  others  of  wood) 
supporting  elliptical  pointed  arches.  An  oval-shaped  dome  covers  the 
central  space,  and  4  round  domes  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the 
aisles.  Behind  a  lofty  wooden  screen  is  tho  chancel  (hSkal),  and  a  few 
steps  encircle  the  tribune  or  central  apse,  above  which,  as  above  the 
two  smaller  apses,  are  placed  small  domes.  On  the  panels  of  the  screen 
to  the  rt.  and  1.  of  the  door  of  the  chancel  are  paintings  of  the  Virgin 
and  of  St.  Mark.  A  staircase  winds  round  the  seoond  pillar  of  the 
choir  on  tho  N.  side,  to  tho  pulpit.  Olose  by  is  the  patriarchal  throne. 
Adjoining  tho  Cathedral  to  tho  N.  are  tho  residonco  of  the  Patriarch 
Kyrillos  (Cyril)  and  the  Schools. 

The  Church  of  the  Virnn  {Keniset  el-Adra)  is  situated  at  the  end 
of  a  lane  in  the  Haret  er-R(im.  After  traversing  the  GhArtya,  turn 
to  the  1.  at  the  aehtl  of  Mohammed  Ali.  The  church  is  of  uncertain 
date,  and  has  been  restored.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  and  also 
contains  tho  ** bones*'  of  St.  Marina,  who  ap^iears  in  a  picture 
trampling  upon  Satan.  The  church  is,  according  to  the  orthodox  typo, 
divided  into  several  sections  by  screens,  tho  E.  end  terminating  with 
8  apses  or  hAluiU.  Itound  the  wall  of  the  central  hAkal  aio  pictures  of 
Christ  surrounded  by  the  **  21  uldurs  '*  and  by  4  prupliets.  A  IniUlticckino, 
resting  on  wooduu  beams  secured  in  tho  side  walls,  is  noliccable.  Tho 
interior  is  painted,  representing  Christ  in  the  centre,  and  lower  down 
tho  '*4  beasts"  with  facos  of  a  lion,  a  calf,  a  man,  and  an  eagle,  while 
in  the  lowest  part  appear  the  4  Evangelists.  Above  the  screen  of  the 
hik€U  are  pictures  of  the  12  Apostles.  The  door  is  old  and  has  inlaid 
ivory  inscriptions  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  On  the  screen  are  pictures  of 
Anba  ShenAda,  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  others.  The  baptistery  is  to 
the  K.  The  roof  consists  of  12  domes,  supported  by  plain  whitewashed 
piers  with  round  arches. 
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The  Church  of  St  Georg«  (Kenisa  MaH  Oirgiit).  After  leaving 
the  iBBi-nuned  ohuroh,  the  visitor  may  ascend  hy  a  night  of  steps  to 
that  of  St.  George.  The  ohnroh  is  divided  into  6  compartments  hy 
4  screens.  That  farthest  to  the  W.  is  raised  about  8}  ft.,  and  contains 
the  baptistery.  The  other  sections  resemble  those  found  in  other 
Coptic  churches.  The  whole  is  roofed  with  domes  and  tunnel  vaultings, 
supported  by  piers.  The  pulpit  is  placed  in  the  central  section,  which 
is  surraountoa  by  a  dome  with  pondontivos.  A  good  screen  of  wood 
inlaid  with  liono  noparatos  the  Mkal  from  the  choir.  In  the  central  apse 
of  the  Mkal  are  a  lew  pictures.  The  bones  of  Ht.  Ooorgo  arc  said  to  \w 
contained  in  a  small  bolster  which  is  here  shown,  tumorous  ostrich 
eggs  and  a  few  silver  censers  are  suspended  near  the  screen  of  the  Mkal. 
The  old  patriarchal  residence,  whicn  adjoins  this  church,  possesses  no 
features  of  interest. 

Close  to  these  churches  is  the  Convent  of  St  Theodore  (i>^  Mart 
Todros),  About  10  or  12  nuns  are  in  residence.  In  a  chamber,  noted  for 
the  cure  of  demoniacs  or  epileptics,  is  a  bolster  supposed  to  contain  the 
IwnoR  of  one  of  the  anns  of  the  saint,  who  is  gonernlly  called,  by  Copt« 
and  Moslems  alike,  El-Amir  Todros.  Up  to  1878  the  ceremony  of  the 
casting  out  of  devils  was  performed  every  Wednesday,  before  the  shrine 
of  St.  Theodore,  upon  Mohammedan  women,  great  numbers  of  whom 
came  on  each  oooasion  to  bo  exorcised.  The  practice  was  supprossod 
by  the  late  Patriarch  in  oonsequenoo  of  the  scandals  which 
ensued. 

In  the  Haret  ex-Zuw^  are  two  small  churches  dedicated  also  to 
the  Virc^  and  St  George,  with  a  small  chapel  of  Abu  S6f6n,  contained 
in  a  dSr  building.  The  church  of  St.  George,  which  is  uninterestinff, 
is  above  that  of  the  Virgin,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  oldest  church 
in  Cairo.  Its  bosilican  plan  is  interesting  (for  plan  see  Butler, '  Coptic 
Churches,*  i.,  p.  378).  Tiie  nave  has  two  aisIoH  on  one  side  and  one  on 
the  other.  The  choir  has  9  columns.  The  Mknl  is  surmounted  by  a 
dome.  The  UAual  stops  are  arranged,  theatre  foHliion,  around  the  apHO. 
Throe  small  sido-chapolR  adjoin  the  aiwu).  Tlioro  arc  the  UHual  scroons. 
Above  the  ikonostasis  is  a  rood,  which  is  unusual.  This  is  the  original 
bishop's  churoh  of  Cairo.    The  dSr  houses  16  nuns. 

There  is  a  small  communitv  of  Roman  Catholic  {UniaU)  Copts,  who 
have  a  church  of  their  own.  A  bishop,  chosen  among  their  own  clergy, 
presides  over  them. 

14.  Museum  of  Arab  Anttquitles.— Khedivial  Ubrary. 

The  Moaenm  of  Arab  Antiquities  and  the  Khediyial  Library  are 
now  united  in  a  singlo  building  on  the  Tlace  liab  ol-Khalk,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Shari'a  Mohammed  All  and  the  Sharl'a  el-Khaltg  (tram- 
ways  from  the  'Atabet  el-Khadra  and  from  the  Muuki).  FiUtrance  to 
the  Museum  in  the  Place  Bab  el-Khalk,  P.T.5,  every  day  from  9.80 
till  4.80,  except  on  Fridays  and  publio  holidays.  Entrance  to  the 
Library  in  the  Shari'a  Mohammea  Ali ;  free  every  day  from  8  a.m.  till 
6  I'.M.  (during  Jlainad/ln  from  10  till  8  only),  excopt  on  Fridays. 

The  buildmg  is  an  imposing  structure  in  Saracenic  style,  with  flne 
doorways.  It  was  completed  in  1908  at  a  cost  of  over  £60,000.  The 
Museum  and  Library  united  in  it  form  together  the  most  important 
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ropository  of  Mohammodan  aiitiquitios  in  the  world.  lu  inanv  rospoote 
the  collections  are  unique  and  are  of  inestimable  value.  The  formation 
of  the  Museum  is  duo  to  the  onergy  and  pdblic  spirit  of  the  late  Kogers 
Boy  and  Dr.  Franz  Pasha,  director  of  architecturo  ip  the  Wakf  (MoHlom 
eoclesiastical  property)  Administration.  By  them  uiitold  troasures  of 
Moslem  a^ t  in  the  shape  of  inscriptions,  carved  doors,  bronze  and  glass 
lamps,  ^c,  were  collected  from  ruined  mosquos,  and  brought  together 
in  a  temporary  miiHouia  in  the  court  of  the  Musquo  of  ol-Hiikini,  from 
which  thuy  wore  roiaovud  to  the  now  building  in  llM>t.  The  Library 
is  public,  and  the  books  may  bo  consulted  by  a  foreigner  on  the  rooom- 
mondation  of  his  Consul.  There  is  one  exhibition-hall  which  contains 
the  nmgnificont  Kurilns  and  other  MSS.,  which  aro  oxpoMod  to  view. 
The  TilTirary  was  tnumforrud  from  thu  old  building  in  the  l)arb  oU 
Oani&nitK  at  the  Haiiiu  time  tis  thu  Musoiini.  Diructor  of  the  Musoum, 
Dr.  Hers  licy ;  Dirootor  of  the  Library,  Dr.  Meyer. 

On  entering  the  Museum  from  the  Place  Dab  el-Khalk  we  turn  to  the  rt. 
through  a  vestibule  to  Jioom  \,  which  contains  Arab  tonil)stoncs  of  various 
ptiriods,  the  oldest,  with  CuAc  inscriptions,  standing  against  tlic  wall  to  the  1. 
on  entering.  Many  of  those;  iu  the  lUMitre  have:  the  cliaracturistic  carved  turbsin 
on  the  lop  of  the  lioadstono.  signifying  that  the  decesisod  person  was  a  num. 
In  thu  centre  also  is  the  reinarkalilu  tombstone  of  lX)n  Santo  2Scghexzio,  consul 
of  France,  England  and  Ilolkmd,  who  died  in  1638.  On  one  side  is  a  carved 
coat  of  arms,  with  the  following  I^itin  inscription:  Illustrissimw  DP.  Sanio 
Sej^hezzio  Hierosolymitani  Oniinis  Rquiii  Alcritissimo  necnon  Saruti  Michtuiis 
a  Chrisiianixuiiio  Rc^^c gratiose  creato  Cmlhrvui  Au^hrvm  a/ave  liel^arvm  in 
iota  Aei^pti  regiotu  consvLUvm  iutcgre  gertnti  et  in  Hegia  nUmphi  ftliciUr 
occvmhenH  IVFehrvarii  Anno  Domini  MDCXXXVJII Miatis  sve  XXXXXyi 
Filivs  Alexander  marmoreis  iitvlis  dicavit.  On  the  other  side  is  a  fmely 
carved  Arabic  inscription  with  arabesque  decoration. 

Room  2  contains  (rt.)  marble  fountain -vases  of  the  15th  century,  and  tomb- 
stones (1.).  Byzantine  capitals  of  columns  and  a  row  of  small  columns  of 
the  early  Arab  period,  including  two  of  green  serpentine  from  the  Mosque  of 
I^usCin  es-Sdki  (eariy  fourteenth  century :  the  columns  are  antique).  Behind 
the  ffrille  formed  by  these  columns  is  a  fine  marble  fountain  given  by  the 
Helaliya  family. 

Room  3  contains  a  mosaic  pavement  and  a  Hue  brouKe  lamp  hanging  in 
centre ;  {xiinled  window-glass,  muskradi/u-vfark,  and  the  remarkable  wooden 
gales  of  the  MOrihtan  l^nladn,  which  ap^x^ar  to  have  belonged  to  an  earlier 
Fatimide  building,  and  to  have  been  removed  to  the  MCirtstin  and  cut  down  to 
fit  a  smaller  door  than  that  for  which  they  were  originally  made.  They  are 
decorated  with  carviMl  designs  of  animals  and  plants. 

RtHtm  .\  contains  Wixxlon  leclerns  H'/trihi)  for  llu*.  reading  of  the  Kuran, 
pulpits  {mttm^itrs)f  &c.,  also  some  splcndiil  dtMMS  plated  vvith  bronze. 

Room  5  contains.  Ixisides  fine  specimens  of  musArudfyu-work,  the  gates  of 
the  Tomb  of  Siiladin.  In  A'tmrns  C  ami  7  are  woinlen  Hi.rcens,  inlaiil  clu'sls 
anil  stands,  and  s))ecimens  of  isirving  in  the  table-cases.  In  RiHi/n  8  are 
wooden  mAmbufs  or  pulpits:  No.  4  from  Mosque  of  el-ilegazlya.  No.  5 
from  that  of  l^6sCm. 

Rottm  9  contains  specimens  of  bronze-work.  To  rt.  the  fine  bronze  gate, 
with  key,  from  the  tomb  of  the  Imam  csh-Shafi*  to  the  S.  of  the  Ciuidel. 
Nos.  105,  106,  'Very  beautiful  inlaid  bronze  tables  (14th  centurv).  In  the  table- 
cases  are  bronze  lamps,  pricket  candlesticks,  caskets  and  bowls. 
In  Room  10  to  1.  are  bronze  crescents  from  the  tops  of  minarets. 
Roomi  II  and  xa  contain  the  ceramic  collection.  The  walls  arc  lined  with 
blue-glazed  tili.'s.  In  the  table-cases  are  s|>ecimens  of  Ar.ib  pottery,  from  the 
7th  century  onwards,  including  fine  fragments  of  early  glaze  and  lustre  ware. 
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No.  80  is  n  rcnmrknblc  vnse  of  brown-glnzed  ware.  On  tlin  1.  wnll  of  Room  la 
\n  n  romarknble  scjunrc  Ulc  (No.  65).  uilli  (x>Iychroiiie  rcprfK^nlAlion  of  the 
KnahA  at  Mecca,  made  at  Damascus  in  the  i8th  century.  From  the  roof  of 
No.  XI  hnng  pottery  mosque-lamps  with  ostridi  eggs  above  them. 

In  A'ooiM  13  is  a  room  from  a  house  at  Rosetta,  with  wooden  panelling, 
lamp,  &C.  Turning  to  rt,  Ifotfm  14  contains  specimens  of  early  Arab  silk 
embroidery  and  leather-work. 

The  chief  objects  in  Rooms  15  and  x6  are  the  famous  glass  mosque-lamps. 
The  collection  here  exhibited  is  the  finest  in  the  world.  There  are  only  about 
one  hundred  of  these  lamps  in  existence,  and  sixty  of  them  arc  here,  llicy 
mostly  came  from  the  Mosque  of  Sultan  Hasan.  The  blue  arabesques  at.d 
sentences  from  the  l^urun  upon  the  white  glass  ground  of  the  lamps  make  a 
wonderful  contrast  of  colour.  A  few  of  the  lamps  are  wholly  of  deep  blue 
gkiss,  without  iancriptions  or  decorations.  The  paintings  of  the  KaalM,  ftc. , 
on  the  walls  of  this  room  hrc  curious. 

Uti  the  I.  wnll  |)(issing  to  KiHtm  17  is  a  fmnurd  nildrrss  to  the  Vicomy 
Mohammed  Ali  from  the  mcntbers  of  llie  nombay  Chamber  of  Commerce 
acknowledging  the  safe  transmission  of  the  Indian  mails  through  Egypt  at  the 
time  of  tlie  Syrian  Wnr.     Dated  19th  June,  1841. 

'Hic  Ithedlvlal  LIbrnry.— On  cnt6ring  the  exhibition -room  we  |kias  round 
to  tlH*  rt.  to  Casf  1,  which  contains  impyrus  docimirnts  and  ostrakti  (inscrilMrcl 
slicrds)  of  the  earliest  centuries  of  Isirun,  sonic  as  early  ns  the  first  half-century 
after  the  conquest,  MS.  books,  &c. ,  with  the  autogmplis  of  authors,  including 
one  holograph  book  written  in  three  nights  by  its  author.  Case  3  contains  the 
priceless  Cufic  l^urftns  from  the  Mosque  of  'Amr  at  Old  Cairo.  On  the  other 
side  a  small  octagonal  I<Lurftn  should  be  noticed.  Cases  3.  4,  5  contain  the 
collection  of  great  illuminated  l^ur&ns  of  the  sultans  of  the  X4th  and  15th  cen- 
turies, which  are  of  extraordinary  magnificence.  Case  6  illustrates  the  numis- 
matics of  lslA.m,  containing  specimens  of  the  coinage  of  all  the  Mohammedan 
states,  ranging  in  time  from  the  Ommayade  khalifs  to  the  modern  Turkish 
sultans  and  the  late  Khalifa  of  Omdurnuin,  and  in  extent  from  the  Spanish - 
Moorish  states  of  Cordovft,  Zaragoxn,  and  Seville  tb  the  empire  of  the  ScljAks 
of  KOin.  The  remnrknbto  coin  of  'Hmurtash  (rr23-tiR2),  in  iniitntioii  of  ihr 
Alexander  type,  should  Ix*  notcfl  Case  7  cx>ntnins  ihr  Uvintifiil  illuMtmtcd 
Persian  M.SS.,  ono  of  the  chirf  featnres  of  the  librnry.  The  |Kiintings  illiistrat- 
hiK  till)  Shahiianiii  niul  thr  |MMtnis  (lihvAn)  of  j:iiiii  ntr  s|Hri:)lly  iiotlccnblr, 
but  all  arc  of  the  gi(*:i((;st  licnuty  and  intrnrst.  nnd  will  irimy  dctnlled  inspection. 
Note  the  represcn unions  of  polo-playing  in  one  Persian  MS.,  also  the  Turkish 
l^urslns  and  the  Kudatku  Bilik,  the  oldest  Turkish  book,  written  in  Arabic 
characters  at  Cairo  about  x35a     Case  8  contains  modem  Turkish  coloured 
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prints,  autographs  of  sultins  [one  a  book  written  by  an  imperial  hand),  and 
specihfiens  of  Arable  printing,  mcluding  an  Italian -A  nibic  dictionary  printed  at 
IsAIAk  "  at  the  roy<ll  prcsji,  iSai.  'J')ie  Chinese  short  at  the  end  of  the  ca.<ic  Is 
of  great  interest,  as  at  the  top  iM  a  wood-cut  imitation  of  Arabic  signs.  It  i.s 
at>|Km'ntly  a  proolnnmtion  ot  the  Panthays,  or  Chimse  Mohammedans  of 
Yunnan.  • 

16.  National  Museum  of  Bgyptian  AntiquitieB. 

(On  tlio  rivur  hank,  oIimw  tci  the  Ka?r-vn-Nll  Imrmckt.  opiNwIto  Qoslra  and  JIAIAk. 
Open  every  day  during  the  winter  mmoii— exoept  Mondlg^— from  0  A.M.  to  4.80  P.M. 
Admfmlou  P.T.ft. 

IHtrt^or-GtMral  t\f  the  AfUtMiUuv  Dcparittumt^  Prof,  fiaaton  Maaporo,  D.C.T«., 
oic.  ;  Keeiter  of  the  Mntmnn^  Riiill  nniiciic;h-l>Mlia;  Srenttnrif,  M.  Jtaall;  Chief 
Jntmeetnr  ufAnlinHitieti  for  the  Otim  IHntriel,  J.  K  Uiillmll,  I8s<i.,/ifr  l^nieer  Kffipt., 
C.  B.  Kdgar,  swi.  (Man^iira),  for  Middle  JSgypt,  M.  Lefobvre  (Asydt),  for  Upper  Smml, 
A.  IS.  P.  Weigall,  Esq.  (Luxor). 

It  Is  pennissilile  to  photograph  with  hand  camera,  and  to  copy  the  ohjects  on 
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viuw  ill  lliu  MiiiMMiui.  VUitiirH  ihviriiii^  U>  iittu  an  tMUivl,  t>r  tii  Uku  iilioUiKraiiliB  wlUi 
u  staiiil  ctiiucni,  iiiiibI*  obtain  iicriniiisioii  from  tlio  l>irucU»r.  A  nMiiii  in  set  nimrt  for 
tiio  imu  of  Sliulenta ;  for  fiormtMioii  io  iiho  Uila  ariply  to  IMe  Diroclor.  Tlioru  in  a 
Sate-rwim,  wliuru  «iiijilicalo  luitiqiiitloi  may  ho  iMiruluwoil.  i 

'J'ho  Nalioiial  Musoum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  was  ostablishod  in 
1868  undor  the  direotion  of  the  Frenoh  excavator  M.  Mariette,  who 
remained  its  director  until  his  death  in  1881.  Throughout  this  period 
the  right  of  excavation  was  exclusively  reserved  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  itself,  and  all  the  anti(|uitioH  found  wore  removed  to 
the  Museum,  which  was  established  in  the  Oairene  suburb  of  Biil&k. 
Among  the  fruits  of  these  excavations  may  be  mentioned  the  wonderful 
series  of  statues  of  tlie  Old  Kingdom  from  Sak^&ra,  including  the  SMkh 
el-Bcled  and  the  group  of  li&hetep  and  Kefort,  besides  many  fine 
trophies  from  other  parls  of  Egypt.  The  exhibition  of  several  of  these 
at  Paris  in  1878  gave  the  lay  world  the  first  general  idea  of  the  wonder- 
ful ancient  treasures  that  were  owned  by  the  Government  of  Egypt. 
After  Mariette's  death  he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Maspero,  who  inaugu- 
rated a  more  liberal  rSgime,  allowing  foreign  societies  and  individual 
workers  to  excavate  under  certain  restrictions,  including  the'  right  of 
the  Museum  to  take  what  antiquities  it  wished.  This  system  is  that 
wliioli  fltill  pruvailH. 

Tliu  JiAlilk  MuHouui  Ixiiiig  too  Hniall  and  in  a  rattier  undesirable 
position,  the  collo<:tioiis  wore  reinovud  in  JHDl  to  the  Khodivial  palace 
of  GtKis  next  ^^  ^l>^>  /lUologictU  Gardens.  JItiro  thoy  roniaiiiud  in  a 
rainsliacklu  building,  exposed  to  constant  danger  from  iire,  till  llXhS, 
when  the  new  Museum  at  Ka^r  en-Nll  was  completed. 

This  imposing  edifice  was  designed  by  a  French  architect,  M.  Marcel 
Dourgnon,  and  cost  over  £200,000  to  build.  As  a  modern  building  it  is 
the  finest  in  Cairo,  and  is  fully  worthy  of  the  collection  which  it  enshrines. 
The  effect,  both  external  and  internal,  is  simple  and  stately.  The 
central  entrance-porch,  with  the  two  reliefs  ot  female  figures,  sym- 
bolizing Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  by  M.  Ferdinand  Faivro,  is  notice- 
able, and  tiio  architectural  effect  of  the  use  of  arch,  circular  gallery, 
and  dome  in  the  entrance-hall  is  very  fine.  The  entire  simplicity  of 
the  dome  is  also  noticeable.  The  drawbacks  of  the  building  are,  how- 
ever, many.  The  vestibules  giving  access  to  the  atrium  are  too  low 
and  dark,  the  entrance  galleries  (on  both  floors^  and  the  central 
atrium  are  so  vast  that  the  monuments  exposed  in  them  are  almost 
lost,  and  the  sinking  of  the  atrium  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the 
ground  fioor  accentuates  this  defect;  the  only  result  of  placing  the 
large  monuments  shown  in  it  on  high  pedestals,  in  order  that  they 
bhould  not  appear  too  insignificant  in  a  general  view,  is  to  prevent 
them  from  being  properly  seen  by  the  visitor  immediately  below. 

In  the  garden  of  the  Museum,  at  the  further  end  from  the  entrance, 
is  the  groat  sarcophagus  which  contains  the  body  of  Mariotte,  and 
behind  it  stands  his  statue,  by  Donys  Puoch. 

(Tho  Library,  wliuro  atiulontfl  may  work  with  iiormlaHioii  of  tlio  Director-Qoncral, 
!•  uiitonsil  Ity  a  iliNir  opiMwitu  tliu  toiiili  of  Aiariulto ;  tliu  Salo  Room  in  ruacliuil  i»y 
thu  uorriJH|MiiHliiiK  diNjr  at  Uiu  oiHNiaito  end  of  Uio  l>uildiiig,  tliu  Urst  on  tlio  right  av 
one  enters  tlio  tfrouiidii.  Tho  MoBeam  proper  is  entered  by  the  oentral  porch.  Here 
Btlcks,  Ac.,  must  be  given  up,  though  hand-cameras  may  be  retained  ana  used  freely. 
Tickets  (P.T.5)  are  pnrohased  and  catalognes  bought  at  the  ofBce  on  the  rt.  Sngllsh 
Catalogue,  lOOS.  The  red  numbent  attached  to  objeeU  in  the  Museum  refer  to  thie 
edUwiif  the  black  nwnben  to  the  French  etlUwn.) 
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Wc  first  enter  the  Ro-cnllccl  "  Grande  Galeric  (nionnciir."     InumMlintcly 
In  front  is  n  square  hall  with  a  roof  somewhat  low  for  its  sixc,  borne  on  four 
snunre  pillars.     In  this  hall  are  placed  the  two  great  wooden  boats,  of  the  time 
of  the  X.I1.  Dynasty  ^2400  n.c.),  which  were  found  at  Dahshur.    Against  the 
pillars  which  overlook  the  atrium  are  to  rt.  a  colossus  of  Usertscn  I.  (Xll. 
byn.j  as  Osiris,  to  L  a  colossus  of  Ramses  III.  (XX.  Dyn.)  l)earing  a  standard. 
To  tne  left  of  the  steps  leading  down  into  the  atrium  Is  the  lx3iutiful  white 
limestone  sarcophagus  of  Kauit.  a  priestess  of  Hathor.  which  was  discovered 
at  D6r  el-BA^ari  in  1905  by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund's  expedition.    l*he 
finely  sculptured  scenes  on  this  sarcophagus  are  well  worthy  01  inspection,  as 
they  fonn  a  unicpic  example  of  the  art  of  the  XI.   Dynasty,  to  which  the 
sarcophstgus  Ijclongs.     Kauit  was  a  cfmtempornry  of  king  MciUuhctcp  Neb- 
ha|)ct<Ka,  of  that  dvnasty,  and  wa<i  burled  within  the  precinct  of  his  funemry 
temple,  discovered  oy  Messrs.  Naville  and  Halt  In  1903.    'flic  nrlicfs  represent 
Knuit  Ixsing  attired  by  her  handmaidens,  receiving  milk  from  the  sacred  cows 
of  Hathor,  at  the  hands  of  priests ;  one  cow  is  suckling  a  calf.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  steps  are  wooden  coffins  of  the  same  period.     I'he  atrium  itself 
contains  colossal  statues  of  kings  of  the  XII.' and  XI 11.  Dynasties,  most  of 
them  usurped  by  Ramses  II.,  and,  at  the  furUier  end,  two  red  granite  shrines 
with  the  same  king's  name. 

Returning  to  the  entmnoe  gallery,  we  turn  to  the  rt.  (to  the  1.  immediately 
on  entering).  Here  arc  exhibited  the  great  snrcophagi  of  the  Old  and  Mifldlc 
Kingdoms  ;  note  especially  1044,  entirely  of  abilxistcr,  from  I  )AhshAr,  and  96, 
the  great  red  granite  sarco|>hagus  of  Khufu-flnkh,  of  which  there  is  a  cast 
in  the  British  Museum.  Knnged  along  the  wall  iN^hind  are  "  false  dtxirs"  from 
tonil)s;  the  most  noticeable  Is  04.  that  of  a  VI.  Dynasty  chief  named  User, 
which  is  of  unusual  provincial  style  (from  Khidtm,  N.  of  Thebes).  At  the  end 
of  the  gallery,  on  tne  left,  are  the  sculptured  reliefs  of  the  early  kin^  from 
Sinai,  cut  out  and  brought  to  Cairo  by  Mr.  Currelly  for  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund  to  save  them  from  threateneci  destruction. 

We  now  turn  rt.  into  the  long  western  gallery,  which  is  divided  Into 
srivimtc  fmrtions.  numl)ercd  by  letters  of  the  alphal)ct  in  alternation  with  the 
riMinis  oiM'ning  to  the  rt.  Wc  iwss  from  the  first  |x>rtion  of  the  gallery  (num- 
iN'irtl  A)  into  the  rocmi  W,  to  ilie  rt,  from  this  on  to  r«M>m  (!,  nml  then  Imck 
to  the  gallery  at  1),  on  in  IC,  ntul  then  rt.  Into  rcK>ms  F  ami  (1,  and  so  on.  The 
RMnns  A  to  /,  ami  A'  to  D*,  ccmLnIn  a  ehnmologlcsil  wrles  of  lO^'vplinn  stone 
monumenLs  from  the  earliest  dynasties  to  tlu^  ('optie  Clirisliau  |M*ri<Ml-  from 
4000  n.c.  to  1000  A.I).  The  u|>|KT  fl<x>r  is  armng(!<l  in  the  ssmte  way,  the 
rooms  corresponding  to  those  of  the  lower.  They  are,  however,  numbered  In 
the  reverse  direction,  A  being  above  C,  and  so  on  to  D*,  which  Is  above  D  of 
the  lower  floor.  The  following  description  takes  the  rooms  in  the  order  most 
convenient  and  instructive  to  the  visitor.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Museum 
numbering  does  not  always  follow  a  strictly  a]phal)etical  order;  thus  in  the 
east  wing  the  rooms  follow  each  other  in  the  order  R,  P,  Q,  S,  U,  T,  V,  X,  Z, 
Y,  A',  ir.  D',  C. 

/foom  A,  E.  wall. — 13.  False  door  of  the  tomb  of  Shcre  (III.  Dyn.),  priest 
of  the  II.  Dynasty  kings  Sende  and  Perabsen.  I^rts  of  his  tomb  are  in 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Ashmolean  Museum  ^t  Oxford.  4,  c  Two 
tables  of  libations  in  alalmster,  placed  on  two  lions  standing  side  by  side 
(V.  Dyn,  ?). 

Jioom  li  contains  some  of  the  most  valuable  objects  of  the  IV.  and  V. 
Dynasties.  In  the  centre  is  64,  the  famous  statue  of  King  Khafra,  builder 
of  the  Second  l*yramid,  found  in  the  tf*m|>le  of  the  .Sphinx,  wliirh  wns  long 
thought  to  lie  a  work  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty,  Init  is  now  known  to  Ixtlong  to 
thf^  Olrl  Kingdom.  Behind  his  head  the  hawk  of  Horns  stretches  out  his 
wings  to  prolcH;t  hhn  (IV.  Dyn.).  19.  The  "ShOkh  el-lkHed,"  the  wonderful 
wooden  statue  of  an  elderly  man  holding  a  stick  in  his  hand,  so  called  on 
account  of  his  resemblance  to  the  shfikh  of  the  village  of  Sa^l^ara,  where  it  was 
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found  (IV.  Dyn.).  1310.  131 1.  'J'wo  fii^urcs  in  limcbtono  of  .1  sciuatiing  scritie. 
l*he  eyes  arc  of  crystnl  and  alalmstcr.  and  the  eyelids  and  laslies  are  olhronze. 
Other  figures  of  stone  and  wood  of  this  [x^riod  are  sliown  in  this  extremely 
interesting  room,  as  well  <is  two  fine  V.  Dynasty  columns  from  Almslr. 

Kiwm  C.  'Vo  1.,  an  arcluiic  statue  of  the  g<Nl  Min,  with  primitive  incised 
nspreseutiitions  of  crioceras  shells,  elephants  and  lienrs  walking  over  mountains. 
&&,  discovered  (with  two  others  now  at  Oxford)  by  Prof.  Petrie  at  Koptos,  and 
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prolxibly  among  the  most  ancient  of  Kgyptian  monuments.  In  the  centre. 
131a,  hne  white  limestone  column  of  the  V.  Dynasty. 

Hoam  D.  141.  Side  of  a  door  with  name  of  King  Khasekhmui  (11.  Dyn.). 
Great  lion's  head  from  a  gargoyle :  from  the  excavations  of  von  Kissing  and 
Borchardt.  Abusir  (V.  Dyn.). 

Room  E.     49(155).  The  famous  Inscription  of  Una  (VI.  Dyn.). 

Room  /"contains  monuments  of  the  Old  Kingdom  not  inferior  in  beauty  and 
interest  to  those  of  Room  B.  In  the  centre.  6,  the  famous  group  of  the  Prince 
Rfthetepand  his  wife  Nefcrt.  brought  by  Mariette  from  Mdddm  (III.-IV.  Dyn.). 
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The  group  Is  of  white  limestone,  painted  ;  the  freshness  of  the  colours,  which 
have  not  been  touched  sincn  they  were  put  in  the  tomb,  about  3700  H.c. ,  is  extra- 
ordiiuiry,  as  is  also  the  lifelike  expri^sion  of  the  inlaid  eyes,  hi  this  last  respect, 
however,  the  Rfthetep  group  is  outdone  by  the  neighbouring  bronze  figures  of 
Kinff  Pepi  I.  and  his  son,  found  bv  Mr.  Quibell  at  Hierakonpolls.  In  this  case 
the  Tlvihff  expression  of  tlie  eyes  is  positively  startling.  l*he  great  statues  17, 
18,  77  (1  i,  of  SaVlpura)  are  also  remarkable  examples  of  early  ]£gyptian  art 

Miwm  G.  Lar^e  square  column  of  Usertsen  1.  (XII.  Dyn.).  with  represen- 
tations of  that  kmf  beine  received  by  IHah  ana  Amen-ka-mut-f.  A  XII. 
Dynasty  represcntatK)n  of  Anien  is  a  rarity. 

Afoufn  //.  134 1.  Wooden  figure  of  the  AVi  or  ghost  of  King  Auahra  l.Icr 
(nil  ephoiiicnil  monarch  of  th«!  XII.  I)vn:isty)i  rcprusc^titifl  as  a  iukIc  voiith 
with  the  two  upraised  arms  (symljol  of  the  "  ka"l  on  his  head.  I'ouiid  in  the 
w(XMlcn  naos  No.  134a  in  the  king's  tomb  at  iMhshAr.  1370  (1.1  Portrait 
statue  of  Amcnemhat  III.  x6oo  (rt.).  Seated  statue  of  a  Kiiif^  Mentuhctep 
(XI.  Dvn.),  from  his  tomb  at  D6r  el-IIAbari ;  represented  as  Osiris,  with  face 

Snintecl  black,  wearing  the  red  crown  of  Lower  I'^ypt  900  (by  window), 
tntue  of  Queen  Nofret,  wife  of  Usertsen  I.  Portrait-slatue  of  Usertsen  III., 
one  of  a  set  of  iiortmits  of  this  king  at  different  iq^es,  found  at  l>6r  el-IIA^nri 
by  M.  Nnville  in  1905.     'hiree  others  of  the  set  are  in  the  British  Musc^ini. 

Kthim  J,  Tol.,  129,  licnilless  statue  of  King  Khian,  found  at  lUilxistis  by 
M.  Naville.  ijio.  (Julossal  figure  of  ITsertscn  IV.,  found  at  Knrnak  by  M. 
I  ^'gmiii. 

h{%Hnn  I,  In  a^iitre,  141,  the  di:iiiilMT  of  ofTnings  of  Moihi'tt'p,  a  iKible  of 
the  XI.  Dynasty,  from  Di^r  fl  IIAhnri,  with  fn'setK'S.  In  it  is  llir  s:ifro|>h:igtls. 
Around  it  are  placed  the  ten  colo.ssnl  seati*d  figunis  of  UscTtstni  II..  foniid  iiinir 
his  pymiiiid  at  Llsht  They  are  of  the  purc*st  white  limestone.  42009,  4301 1. 
Portmit-heads  of  Usertsen  I.  and  Usertsen  III.,  from  Kamak.  Against  the 
further  (rt-hand)  wall  are  two  liainled  n^Hefs  of  the  XI.  Dynasty  from  the 
temple  of  Mentuhctep  III.  at  i>Cr  eMii^i.iari,  now  lieiiig  excavated  for  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  That  on  the  1.  represented  the  king  and  his  wife, 
Qnetm  Ansheit  (|x>rtmits  hnmmiTcd  out)  I^eneath  the  winged  sun.  The  colours 
arr  rxtniordinarily  vivid,  niul  the  high  relief  work  of  the  hicn^lyplis  is  uni(|nr. 
'Hie  rt.-liand  relief  rcpres<»iils  a  Im>wI  of  Uht  lnMiig  oflrn'tl  to  S.'ifllie,  prii-sirss 
of  llathor,  by  a  priest  and  a  female  attendant,  who  holds  a  lily.  'i1ie  priest 
says  '*  lleer  for  thy  ghost."  iii.  Stela  of  \\\v.  iioni:irrli  Aiilef,  f«>iimler  of  tin* 
XL  Dynasty.  112.  .Stela  of  King  Aiitcf,  with  his  dog  l)(!liiika:i.  This  stela 
was  seen  intact  by  the  royal  inspectors  wlien  the  kings'  tombs  were  examined 
in  the  reign  of  Riamses  I  A.  (1050  B.c),  according  to  the  official  report  In  the 
"Abbott  Papyrus." 

Room  K.    Stelce  of  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

Room  A.  Statiias  from  Tanis  and  elsewhere  of  the  so-called  Hyksos  style, 
which  is  more  i>robably  to  lie  attribulrd  to  the  emi  of  the  XII.  Dynasty.  'i*hc 
|M>rtraits  arc  of  savage  |)owt*r,  and  thf!  style  of  woik  is  nimosi  iis  hcreiicilly 
alH'rnint  from  the  usual  I'^ryptian  canons  as  is  that  of  the  l)isk-woiKhip|iers  sU 
Tt4l  H-Amani:L  113(279).  Group  of  two  Nile-gtxls.  symlMilising  Up|KT  and 
Ixnver  l*4;ypt,  ofTering  fish,  &&  The  cNtmortlinary  treatmeiilof  the  hair.Hhould 
lie  iiotietrd.  134.  Itlack  gmiiite  sphinx.  137.  UppT  |Kirt  of  the  statue  of  a 
king  :  |H>rtmit  of  |>eeuliarly  fierce  as|M*et ;  prolxibly  AtiMMiemhat  1 1 1.  )*'rom  the 
l'*ayyftiii. 

Room  4/ contains  moiinmonts  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty,  iiidiidiitg  iIh!  chief 
trophies  of  the  recent  excavations  of  M.  Legrain  at  Karnak.  The  most  notable 
are  :  327.  Scjuatting  figure  of  the  sage  Amenhetep,  son  of  Mapi,  prime  minisler 
of  Amenhetep  III.  334.  Portmit  figure  of  Thothines  111.;  the  profile  is 
remarkably  fine.  3^5.  King  Tutankhamen.  Ikrhtnd  it  is  a  ailossal  statue  of 
the  god  Khonsu.  witli  the  fcsitures  of  Tutankluuiien.  291.  Kignre  of  Sennnit, 
architect  of  I>6r  el-IU^ari,  holding  the  princess  Kancferu.     On  wall  to  I., 

caricature  portrait  of  Amenhetep  IV^.    Khu-h-Aten)  and  steloe  of  the  Disk- 
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worshippers.  I'o  rt..  197,  portrait  of  King  lloremheb,  wearing  the  double 
crown.  213.  Triumphal  stela  of  Thochmes  III.,  containing  the  f* Song  of 
Anicn."  336,  237.  Knlicfa  from  the  tt;mi>lc  of  l)^r  cl-nA^iari.  representing  llic 
(^>iiet;n  of  I'uiit  (Suinidiiand).  In  this  nxuii  sLiinIs  tlic  line  lirc-.siyu!  ligure  U  a 
cow  of  llatiior,  within  a  slirinui  discovered  at  lV>r  d-lWUari  Uy  M.  Naviile  in 
1906.  It  was  dedicated  by  Aiiicnhctcp  1 1.,  who  is  represcnte<l  standing  untkit 
the  protection  of  tlie  cow  and  Ixiing  suckled  by  her. 

kiHf/M  N.  Kigurcs  of  the  lioness-gotldcs:*  Sekhonit,  froin  die  tuniple  of  Mat 
at  Karnak. 

We  now  enter  Ux:  Noithern  Lung  (iailery,  nuniljcrccl  O.  It  coiiUiins  stehe 
and  reliefs  of  the  XVII I.  and  XIX.  Dynasties.  Note  especially.  172.  172  bis. 
from  the  tomb  of  Ilornnn.  218.  'llie  lable  of  Kings  of  SaWam,  in  which  the 
scribe  Tunur  adores  the  names  of  fifty-eight  kings,  licginning  with  Merlmp  of 
th<;  I.  Dyn.    To  the  1.  arc  the  ofiices  of  the  Dircctor-licneral. 

Kroni  this  gallery  the  atrium  is  npiKixiched  by  a  s(|iuire  hall  like  that  near 
the  entrance  at  the  other  end  of  the  atrium.  In  it  is  the  "  Israel-Stela."  dis- 
covered by  Fetrie  at  Thel>es,  on  which  King  Meneptah  (the  supposed  liiaraoli 
of  the  Exodus)  celebrates  his  victories  over  the  Israelites  and  other  tribes. 

Roottt  R.    Kamesside  statues.  &c. 

Room  P.  Figures  of  Apes,  emblems  of  the  god  Thoth.  Miscellaneous 
figures  of  the  XX.  Dynasty  from  Karnak. 

RtHtuts  {>,  S.     kaniiwside  inonunu^its. 

A'«f>///  //.  O78.  (ir.niiu;  "lied  of  Osiris,"  on  whii'h  tht;  g(Ml  Vws  pn>l(x*tvd 
by  Imwks,  from  the  tiunb  of  King  Tjfi- (ancit:nlly  siipiKwtrd  to  lie  that  of 
CXsiris)  diHCov:Ted  by  M.  Am(5linenu  at  Abydos. 

RiHUM  '/'.  25'j.  Mi>nulitirie  nnos  of  Nekhlncbf  from  Siifi  el- Henna.  U*n}. 
Stria  (»f  .\m:i.'iis.  drsrribiiig  thelmltleof  Momenipliis.  lOia  Slcla«if  Nrklilnt-br, 
relating  to  the  (iriN^k  faotorifsnt  Naukratis.  27U.  "  Stola  of  I'ithom."  describing 
an  cxixxlition  of  l*tolemy  IV.  to  the  caist  of  the  Ked  Sea. 

Room  K     I^ite  monuments. 

Ro(Pm  X.  Monuments  of  the  Ethiopian  dynasty.  In  the  centre.  174. 
alabaster  statue  of  Queen  Amenartas.  164.  Portrait  head  of  Tirhakah. 
688.  Portrait  hend  of  Mentucmhat,  governor  of  Thelies  at  the  time  of  the 
Assyri.ui  invasion  in  6(i8  it.c.  F«anid  in  the  temple  of  Mat  at  Karnak.  160- 
*^K\'  >''.S-  Historical  stela:  of  the  kings  of  Na|KUa,  itM-ording  the  eon<|uest  of 
l'.)gypi  by  Pinakhi,  the  wars  of  Tinidainant;,  the  coronation  of  As|Kdnl.  the 
excoiuinunicalion  of  the  Kaw-Mciit-luiters,  &c.  272.  Mirroilic  ivlicfs  from 
lki|j(arawlya  in  the  Sudan. 

Rtwm  '/..     Ptolemaic  monuments. 

Room  Y.  (jreek  and  Roman  monuments.  719;  l''ine  marble  head  of  a 
Galatian.  Pergnmene  style,  3rd  cent.  B.C.  725.  The  "Decree  of  Canopus." 
295.  Siren  plaving  a  lyre.  303  (in  centre).  Statue  of  a  Roman  lady.  721.  Statue 
of  a  thin  and  elderly  P2gyptian.  named  Horus  (and  cent.  A.i>.).  302.  Por- 
phyry head  of  an  emperor  (4th  cent.  a.  d.  ),  curiously  debased  style. 

Rooms  A\  if,    komano-l!^yptian  stelae,  &a 

Rooms  /y,  C,  Coptic  monuments,  of  which  this  is  the  best  collection  in 
the  world,  all  the  finest  oxnniples  of  l''.gyptian  Christian  art  iM'ing  here.  In 
Riwm  C  note  espi-cially  Nos.  78 1  and  78^,  liy/uintiiie  pillar-capitals,  782  l>eing 
of  elassicnl  ly|M,  while  781  has  intt^laced  Ciirving  and  is  of  "  Norman  "  shape, 
llie  groups  7285,  7286.  angels  holding  crosses  in  relief,  playing  lyres,  &c. 
8706.    Marble  tombstone  with  a  poetical  lament  over  the  terrors  of  death. 

t 5822-3.  Carved  doorway  with  pillars  ;  limestone  gravestone,  with  recumbent 
gure  of  a  man  holding  staff  and  wreath,  of  completely  mediaeval  type. 
We  pass  through  the  entrance-hall  and  the  northern  wing  of  the  "Grande 
Galcrie   d'Honneur,"  which  contains  sarcophagi  of  the  bai'te  period,  and 
ascend  the  staircase  1.  to 

Tlie  Upper  Floor,  on  which  arc  exhibited  the  mummies  nnd  small  objects 
of  everyday  life,  pottery,  p;)pyri,  &c.,  found  in  the  londis.    'llie  UpiMir  Gallery 
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of  Honour  contnins  thn  lonij  scries  of  mummy -cases  of  Ihc  prlrMsof  Anion. 
Wv.  ixus  n\onf*  it  to  ihc  Southern  Saloon  (Salon  meridional)  rt  On  tlic  1. 
(west  wall)  are  csistrs  conLiininf;  |M>ttery,  /&e.,of  ilie  prehistoric  anil  archaic  rooms. 
AoofM  I/,  which  o))ens  out  of  it  to  the  l..  contains  the  chief  antiquities  of 
the  Arclinic  Period,  discovered  nt  Abydos,  Ilierakonpolis,  and  elsewhere. 
On  tlie  rt.  note  objects  from  the  tomb  of  Aha  at  Na^Ada.  1410.  Ivory  p1a<|uc 
with  name  of  Aha-Men  (?),  half  found  by  M.  de  Morfran,  the  other  half  some 
yetirs  later  by  Mr.  (jnrstang.     14 14.  Alabaster  vase,  with  representation  of 
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cords  for  ImnKiiiK  It  up,  in  wlirf;  the  rt-lief  "  pnlKle  "  of  Kinp  Narmer, 
found  by  Mr.  t^uibel!  at  llietiikon|K)lis ;  objects  of  the  I.  and  II.  Dynasties 
found  by  Prof.  Tetrie  at  Abydos ;  Archaic  statues  and  vases. 

Lea^ng  this  room  we  retmce  our  steps  across  the  Southern  Saloon  to  its 
eastern  portion,  in  which  is  exhibited  a  fnll-sixe  mo<IeI  of  the  ancient  chariot 
in  the  Arch.i!ologicnl  Mnsruni  of  I'loreiufr,  the  chariot-lMHly  of  einliossed  and 
gilded  leather  found  by  Mr.  JJnvis  in  the  tomb  of  Tliothmes  IV.,  and  other 
objects. 

A*o0m  A  (left).    Objects  in  wootl  and  leather.  t 
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HiHfm  //.  I'oKiTry:  to  rl.,  that  of  Iht;  |>i'fliislori(!  |M*rl«Ml.  Nulice  ii  liiu* 
(ihiUislcr  vase,  willi  an  iiiscripliuii  of  llatsliq>sal,  foiiiul  liy  M.  Liigraiii  ut 
Koriink. 

A'm/«#  C  MiiiccnaiMXHUiKtaliirllCK,  &a  :  fiiuoniry  aiiiiilt'is,  ii2khal»U  li^iiri's, 
aiul  caiiopii:  Jan*.  Cases  A  aii«l  /i.  Fouiitlalion  il<'|iohit.s  from  (liu  XVI 11.  dy- 
nasty icinplcut  lX:r  el-lU^nri.  coiuprising  models  of  tools,  &c. 

HooM  J).  Fuiier.iry  furiiiiure.  At  furthitr  door,  two  iisliat>ll-lK>x(^s,  with 
luiwks  aiNive,  bii(>  Soekel  of  a  royal  statuis|H;d(^tal,  with  two  lirads  of 
con<|ueri'd  cliicfh,  one  nei^ro,  the  iithcr  Asialic*. 

fiiHtmi  A',  /'*.  KuiioRiry  olatHUs.  iHjrj.  Mtnlcl  .s;ireopliai;us  (:oiil;uaiiit;  a 
•'Urd  of  Osiris." 

Room  H,  Inscrilicd  osiraka  and  fragments  of  limestone.  No.  586.  liegiu- 
ning  of  the  ronianee  of  Sanehat ;  writing  niiiterials. 

Rooms  O,  I.  Papyri  (covered  with  blue  blinds  to  protect  them  from  the 
sunlight:  the  attendant  raises  them  for  the  visitor) ;  Itooks  of  the  Dead,  ^^c. 
In  Room  1  are  interesting  sketches  on  slips  of  limestone. 

Room  /.  1327.  Contem|x>rary  plan  of  the  tomb  of  Ramses  IX.,  on  a  piece 
of  limestone.     Kurniture,  &c. 

Room  L,  Bronzes.  &c.  721.  Bronze  lion  with  ring,  forming  the  end  of  a 
chain  :  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Apries. 

Room  K.  Mason's  tools,  l)Oxes.  mosiiics.  1358.  Kbony  door  of  a  naos, 
from  the  temple  of  I>Or  el-Ik\|^ari :  discovered  by  M.  Naville.  Wootlen 
sicilges  for  lrans|)orting  heavy  objects. 

Leaving  Room  A' we  |xiss  through  the  corridor  on  the  I.  (Case^  N,  M,  I^, 
on  rl..  sniidl  figures  of  diviuilics)  into  llit:  Northern  .Saloon  (.Siilon  .Scpu-n- 
trional),  containing  Ciisisi  with  iniagi'S  of  deilit's.  On  I.  (.'ase  !•*,  l»ron/.e 
ibises  ;  rl.,  10.  figures  of  the  god  Ttali ;  1.,  C,  Isis  and  Osiris,  Nephlliys,  &c. ; 
1.,  I020.  line  iigure  of  a  Ilathor-cow  protecting  a  priest;  rt.,  case  with  statue 
of  Osiris  in  centre.     We  pass  by  this  into 

Theyin&iV  Rottm  (P).  which  contains  inestinuble  treasures  of  ICgyptian  gold 
and  inlaid  stone  work  'Hie  two  cases  in  the  ctrntre  en.shrine  the  liesiuiiful 
jcwiHIciy  of  die  XII.  Uyuasly  fmui  Ikali.shfir,  the  "  iHrtorals"  wiih  the  naini-s 
of  Dsertsen  111.  and  Aiiieiiemhat  111.  in  gold  inlaid  with  eoinelian,  lapis,  aiul 
tiiniuoihe,  the  golden  wresilhs  of  the  princesses,  their  niH:klaces,  iS;e.  To  rt. 
of  llu'st:  are  iIk?  (ms«*s  of  jewellery  of  the  IMiar.ionie  |K'ri(Ml,  Uieliiding  ihose 
of  (.hieeii  Aah-heti:p;  note  es|M-cially  Iht;  motlel  Im>:iIs  and  the  inlaid  daggers. 
On  the  1.  is  the  gold-work  of  the  PloleiiiaTc  and  koiuaii  iMTiinls,  including 
(next  to  window)  tlit:  recent  lind  at  Tukh  cl-Kar.iniris,  near  l*al^lYs. 

lA:aving  this  room  we  turn  rt.  and  nuike  Uie  circuit  of  the  Noiiliern  .Silooii. 
between  Cases  O  and  Q  (figures  of  Osiris  and  Ilorus).  and  past.  1.,  1016,  line 
statue  of  the  hippo|x>tanms-goddess  Taucret  (Thoueris).  and  iiast  Cases  K,  P, 
B.  D  (rt.)  and  A  (1.)  to  Room  N,  which  contains  antiquities  ot  the  I^tc  Period 

i Ptolemaic  and  Roman)  and  objects  of  foreign  origin,  including  (('ases  C  and 
))  Babylonian  clay  tablets  from  I'ell  el-Amarna,  containing  letters  and 
des|xitchcs  from  the  princes  and  governors  of  Western  Asia  to  Amenhctcp  111. 
and  IV. 

Rootu  M  contains  objects  of  the  Coptic  (Bvihntine)  ixiriod,  including  fine 
bronzes,  clay  lamps,  Coptic  inscriptions  (esp.  No.  427),  &e. 

Krom  this  roi>m  we  |xiss  into  ilu;  Northern  (lallery  (O),  ihe  first  |>:ii't  of 
which  contains  niummies  of  die  latest  ihtIimI.  Note  esiM-cialiy,  1.,  a  gill 
nmnimy  of  a  baby  ;  rt.  a  magnificently  gilded  and  |xiinled  ciilonnage  head 
from  a  miunmy-ciise.  At  entrance  to  the  Northern  Saloon  are  painted  plaster 
portrait-heads  from  mummies  (second  cent.  a.d.).  Wall-case :  pEurchment  deed 
of  gift,  in  Greek,  by  Kharakhein.  King  of  the  Blemmyes,  to  his  sons  Khara- 
patkhar  and  Kharazieu  (sixth  cent.,  sec  p.  521).^  Crossing  the  Northern  Saloon 
with  the  Jewel  Room  to  the  rt.,  we  enter  the  second  part  of  the  Northern  (jallery 
(Q).  which  contains  the  Mummies  of  the  Pharaohi,  discovered  in  1881  at  I)Or 
el-BA^ari,  in  1898  in  the  tomb  of  Ameuhetep  U.,  and  in  other  royal  tombs  kiter. 
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of  On  tim  I.  is  the  case  contixining  thn  txKly  of  Sckcncnra  Taa.    A.  Mummy 

Aabmcs  I.,  founder  of  the  XVill.  Dynasty.  C.  Case  containing  mummy 
of  Amenhetep  I.,  with  garlands.  £.  Mummy  of  'fhothnies  111.  M.  Siptah. 
L.  Meneptah.  j.  Ramses  II..  by  some  considered  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Oppression.  K.Ramses  I II.  G.  Utothmes  III.  I.  Seti  I.,  father  of  Ramses  II. 
On  the  other  side  arc  members  of  tlie  priestly  royal  family  of  the  XXII.  I  >ynasty. 
The  incomparable  interest  of  these,  the  actual  Ixxlies  of  some  of  the  crentrst 
kings  of  Kgypt,  need  not  be  insistcfl  on  here.  The  Ixsuity  of  the  head  of 
.Scti  I.  is  renowned,  and  the  imperial  pndc  written  on  the  features  of  Ramses  II. 
in  death  is  cxtmordinary. 

Room  K.  Mummies.  Cases  R  and  C.  side  by  side  at  head  of  the 
staircase.  Ramses  V.  (a  young  man  of  singularly  evil  expression)  and  Queen 
Nefert-ari-Aaibmes,  wife  of  Amenhetep  I.  Mer  huge  mummy-case  is  close  by. 
On  rt.,  nmmmies  of  Thothmes  I.,  Fmetjem  I.,  Ramses  VI.,  and  Setnekht  (a 
substituted  female  body).  On  I.,  Seti  II.,  Prince  Khamuas  the  sage,  son  of 
Ramses  II..  Ramses  I.,  the  scribe  Nebseni. 

Room  S.  Tomb-furniture  of  Amenhetep  II.  and  Thothmes  IV.  ;  note 
especially  the  fine  blue-glazed  va.«es,  &e. 

Room  J\  Mununics  and  magnificent  tomb-furniture  of  luna  and  Tuaa, 
father  and  mother  of  Queen  Tii,  consort  of  Amenhetcn  111.,  from  their  tomb, 
discovered  in  the  Hilxin  e1-MulOk  at  Thebes  by  Mr.  'llicodore  Davis  in  1905. 
'I1ie  nmmmies  are  prolmbly  the  finest  in  the  collection,  the  preservation  being 
startlingly  perfect  The  face  of  lumi,  who  was  prolKibly  a  foreigner,  is  of 
renuirkable  ty|H\  with  high  a(|uiline  nose.  'J1ic  yellow  colour  of  the  hair  is 
prolKilily  diu;  to  the  spia'S  used  in  emiKilming.  Among  the  tomb-furniture 
the  most  notable  obiixts  (where  everything  is  remarkalae)  are  the  splondi<l 
chariot,  witli  iUi  gilcled  emiKissed  leather  Txxly,  tlie  great  gilded  coflins,  the 
chairs  with  thiMr  c:nrv<xl,  inlaid  and  gilt  woodwork,  tlu:  U'rls  and  reed  lx>xes, 
and  the  remains  of  the  corn  sown  in  a  layer  r>f  e;irth  in  the  form  of  the  god 
Osiris,  whicli  spmng  np  in  the  tomb  as  an  emblem  of  the  resurrection  of  all 
living  things  out  f>f  cU^ith. 

Roi*M  IK  Collins  and  lonib-furnilure  of  Mnherpra,  a  noble,  of  nuieh  the 
same  style  as  llios(!  of  luaa  and  Tuaa.     Also  fnnn  Iho  MilKin  el-Nlulftk. 

Rooms  X,  V,  y.  Tombfurniture  of  the  XVIII.,  XII.  and  XI.  Dynasties; 
note  especially  the  model  barks  and  granaries,  placrfl  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Middk:  Kingdom.  13^,  13-^8  {RtHwi  V),  Two  model  groups  of  (M*m|vmies  of 
soldiers,  fouml  in  a  tomb  at  Meir.  Two  ailTms  with  nuxU-l  Ixirks,  granaries,  ^c, 
as  found,  from  the  tomb  of  the  physician  Neferi  and  another  person  at  Ik:ni 
Hasan,  discovered  by  Mr.  Garstang  (XII.  Dyn.).  Rooms  /,  A\  Bf  contain 
nothing  of  much  interest. 

Room  C.  Mummies,  cofllins,  and  tomb-furniture  of  the  Old  and  early 
Middle  Kingdoms.  1402.  Mummy  in  rough  wooden  coflin,  from  I>shasha 
(V.  t>yn.).  106.  Mummy  of  King  Mercnnl  Mehtimsaf  (VI.  Dyn. J,  who  died 
voung  ;  the  side-lock  of  youth  is  still  attached  to  the  head.  Reniams  of  King 
ijnsus.  11^-117.  CofTm  and  nmmmy  of  the  priestess  Amenit.  from  DCr 
c1-IVibAri  (a I.  Dyn.).  'Hie -head  is  turned  over  to  the  1..  as  was  customary 
at  that  period,  in  order  that  it  might  look  through  the  two  great  eye^  painted 
on  the  side  of  the  coflin. 

Rtwm  //,  eonlaining  the  archaic  nnli(|uili(!S,  has  ainrndy  lic<^n  d(*scriliofl. 
l'>om  the  centre  of  tlu!  long  gallery  cr)iUaining  the  mnninii<^  of  the  pritrsts  of 
Amen  opens  a  room  with  specimens  of  nmmmied  animals,  plants,  Ac.,  fotmd 
in  the  tomln.    We  descend  by  the  Western  Staircase  to  the  Entrance  Hall. 


16.  Old  Cairo. 

n.  B.W.  from  the  1 
CivrrliH?o  or  tminctvr  to  Uio  J^mm  cl-KfialUf  (p,  1)4),    Junl  boyoiid  tbifl 


Old  Cairo  lit  about  2)  m.  B.W.  from  iho  RTsboktya.    Tho  routo  U  by 

to  ilK  " 
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IB  iho  hood  of  tho  Aquodaoi  which  carriod  waior  to  iho  Gitodol.  The 
original  aquoduct  of  Sal&h-od-dln  (Saladin)  was  moroly  a  conduit  sup- 
portod  oii  wooden  pillarti;  and  it  wan  not  till  a1)0ut  thb  Voar  1518  that 
tho  proiiout  Btono  ouo  wan  Bi|bstitutod,  by  ordor  of  Sultan  ol-Gh6ri. 
The  adkiyaa  which  raisod  tho  wator  woro  iiisido  tho  massive  building, 
close  to  the  river.  To  tho  N.  of  tho  Aquoduct  aro  tho  Christian  como- 
torioa.  Tho  KiujUHh  Ct^nelci;^!  is  furtliost  to  the  S.  Next  to  it  is  tho 
/2rifiMif  CaUut^ic  CcnwUry;  uiidadjoiiiiiii^  tho  lalloi-  islliu  CoiUiCf  (Ireek, 
ami  AmunidiH  ('cimtlet^.  Tliu  isluiid  uC  JUxla  \h  souu  on  tho  rt.,  divided 
from  tho  uiuiiilaud  by  a  canal-lilco  stream.  Old  Cairo  way  be  said  to 
commenco  directly  the  Aquoduct  is  passed. 

I1ic  villn^c  of  Khri  Ahu  was  liurc  intlic  lime  or  the  Xlltli  Dynasty.     'Hic 

Anil)  city  was  foiimlcd  by  'Aiiir  ibn  cl-'Asi,  who  cuiuiucicd  l^gypt  in  the 
Khallfnluor  Omar,  A.i>.  638;  and  is  siiiil  lu  have  received  its  ori)j[inaI  name 
of  FusltU  from  the  lc;Uher  tent  {fuslat)  which  'Amr  there  pitched  for  himself, 
during  the  siege  of  tlie  Roman  fortress.  ('I'he  word  fusiat  seems  to  be  the 
Byzantine  Greek,  ^ovvatov,  fossaiitm,  and  to  have  ineiint  an  entrenched  cump 
originally.)  In  the  same  spot  he  erected  the  mosque  that  still  bears  his  name, 
which  in  after-times  st(N>d  m  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is  now  amid  the  mounds 
and  rubbish  of  its  fallen  lii>uses.  ]'\islal  continued  to  lie  the  royal  residenoe,  as 
well  ;ui  the  c;i|>ital  of  l''.gy|>l.  until  llie  time  of  AI.UMac|  ibn-'riiluii,  who  liuilt  the 
uu>s(iuc  aiul  i>jilau;  at  the  l>ala'at  (-l-l>el)sh,  ^.u.  879. 

Ooharel  KAiil,  having  Un'u  sent  by  Alui/./.  to  (oni|uer  l''4;v|»l.  luumliil  the 
new  city  called  Masr  el-l>,aliir.i  (l!airo),  which,  after  a  ctiiisiilenibic  time,  Ik:- 
eame  the  capital  of  the  country,  find  Fustnt  I'cceived  the  new  ap|)ellation 
of  Afasr  el-*Aii^ii,  or  "Old  Masr,"  changed  by  luiro|x:iuis  into  Old  Cairo. 
'I1ie  ancient  name  of  the  city  which  occupied  jxirt  of  the  site  of  Old  Cairo 
was  Egyptian  Rabylon  ;  and  the  Koman  stiition.  which  lies  to  the  S.  of  the 
Mos(|ue  of  *Amr,  is  evidently  the  fortn^ss  IxTsieged  by  the  Moslem  invader. 

In  1168,  when  the  Crusaders  invaded  I^wer  ICgypt.  the  Saracens  set  lire  to 
Ku.sttit  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  At  that  time 
it  extentled  northwards  as  far  as  the  Momjuc  of  'rulfui,  to  what  is  the  soutlurrn 
|)art  of  Cairo.  This  lire,  which  is  s;iid  to  h:ive  lasted  5.1  days  witluAit  iHriiig 
put  out,  was  the  ruin  of  Kii^tat.  N(»tliing  but  the  extensive  rubbish-mountls 
all  around  prove  its  former  size. 

Aflor  piMsiiig  Ibu  Kiiiiim  ol-Kbalfg  (jiiiiclioii  of  Ibo  hnuI  Ui  Old 
Cairo  with  the  Sbari'a  ol-Khalfg  or  ilulwAii,  leading  to  the  Seyyida 
Z6nab  quarter  and  tho  Muski),  the  road  divides ;  tho  branch  to  tho  rt. 
follows  the  Nile,  and  to  tho  main  stroot  of  Old  Cairo ;  tho  ono  to  tho 
1.  leads  under  tho  Aqueduct  and  between  Old  Cairo  and  tho  ruins  of 
FuslAt.  Pa.s.sing  some  palm  groves,  tho  road  turns  to  the  1.,  and, 
passing  tho  Con  von  t  of  Abi^  Sefcn,  leads  to 

Tho  Mosque  of  'Amr  (GAviV  'Amr).  This  is  to  tho  IS.  of  tho  village, 
near  the  rubbish  luuipH.  It  is  the  most  ancient  mosque  in  l^'gypt,  and 
of  H<iuaru  form,  as  wuro  all  the  oarly  niosquos,  oxiMipt  sueli  lui  liiul  Ikmui 
originally  ehurcbus,  wbieli  this  never  was ;  and  it  is  somewhat  siibiilar 
in  plan  to  the  Mosque  of  Ttlli^n,  which  mosque  was  originally  older 
than  that  of  'Amr,  with  colonnades  round  an  oi>on  court.  The  total 
area  of  the  building  is  850  ft.  square.  Tho  outside  walls  aro  of  brick. 
At  the  W.  end,  where  is  the  entrance,  is  a  single  line  of  columns ;  at 
tho  two  siddb  they  aro  three  deep,  and  at  the  !«'.  end  in  six  rows,  the 
toUd  amounting  to  no  loss  than  221i  or  230,  two  Uiiiig  eoveriKl  with 
masonry.  Otlieni  aro  also  built  into  tho  ouUir  wall  to  Hup|M)rt  tint 
d\kh\  or  plutfQiiii  of  tlio  mm^Ulin ;  iind  tho  ootagou  in  tbo  ceutro  of 
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iho  opon  oourfc  is  Burroutidod  by  oight  oolumns.  Many  have  fnllon 
down,  and  time  and  nogloot  will  soon  oauso  iho  dostruotion  of  tho 
whold  building.  (Tho  £.  portion  of  tho  oovorod  oourt  has  howovor 
roGontly  roooivod  a  now  roof.)  Tho  Mosquo  has  throe  doors  on  the  B. 
side,  over  tho  southemmost  of  which  is  a  minarot,  and  another  at  the 
S.E.  oomer« 

At  that  earl^  time  tho  Arabs  wore  oonteutod  with  humble  imitations 
of  lloman  architocturo,  or  with  buildings  oroctod  for  thom  by  Christian 
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arohl toots,  which  apuonrs  to  have  1)ocn  tho  cano  In  this  instailco;  and 
the  style  of  the  arches  and  other  portions  of  tho  extorior  wall  is  tho 
same  as  that  found  in  contemporary  Christian  edifices.  The  general 
form  of  the  arches  is  round,  alternating  with  others  of  the  pent-roof 
head ;  on  the  S.  side  some  of  the  large  lower  arches  are  pointed^  and 
though  it  is  doubtful  ifi  they  are  of  the  same  age  as  the  round  ones 
above  and  adjoining  them,  still  they  are  of  undisputed  antiaultr,  and 
consoquontly,  as  Mr.  Forgusson  says,  arc  <<  a  ounous  contribution  to 
tho  muoh-oontestod  question  of  tho  pointed  arch."    Indeed,  it  may  bo 
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doubted  if  the  Arabs  in  tbe  timo  of  (he  oonquesi  of  Egypt  had  made 
sufficient  progress  in  arohiteoture  to  build  a  mosque  of  the  siie  and 
character  of  this  of  'Amr,  thougli  they  added  to  tlio  interior  in  after- 
times.  Makrlzi  gives  a  long  account  of  the  alterations  and  repairs 
that  have  been  made  at  different  times,  from  which  it  is  evident  that 
little  of  the  original  edifice  founded  bv  *Amr  (a.d.  643)  remains.  Its 
present  arches,  on  columns,  which  are  built  against  the  simpler  arches 
of  the  original  outor  wall,  are  evidently  of  the  style  common  in  the 
timo  of  Kl-Afuayy&d,  al)out  a.d.  1412,  when  the  mosque  was  partly 
rebuilt  by  Ibr&him  el-Mohalli,  a  rich  Cairone  merchant.  The  last 
ropaiin  were  made  by  Murad  Bey  at  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  when 
some  Kufic  MSS.,  written  on  the  finest  parchment,  were  discovered, 
while  excavating  the  substructions. 

An  ancient  prophdcy  foretells  the  downfall  of  Moslem  power  when- 
over  this  mosque  shall  fall  to  decay.  Another  tradition  assigns  to 
Tioo  Columns,  placed  10  in.  apart,  near  the  southernmost  door,  the 
power  of  discovering  the  faith  of  him  who  trios  to  pass  between 
them ;  no  one  but  a  true  believer  in  the  Kur&n  and  the  Prophet  being 
supposed  to  succoed  in  the  attempt.  On  this  showing,  all  stout 
MohUhiis  are  nnorUKMlox.  At  the  S.14.  auKlo  is  the  tomb  of  tlio 
fouiidor,  'Ainr,  and  al  liio  S.W.  a  npring,  said  by  IwliuvofH  to  cuui- 
niunicate  with  tlie  holy  woll  of  /iuni  '/amh  at  ^Iimuui.  iilomi  liy  tlio 
piilnit  Ih  a  (uilnnui,  ourorully  ruiloil  in,  on  wliii'li,  llm  AraliH  May,  may  Ui 
rtum  in  tlin  vnining  of  lliu  niaiblu  tliu  nanius  of  (UnI,  Moluunniud,  and 
the  Sultan  Sulunian. 

The  Roman  Fortress  of  Babylon. — The  next  point  of  interest  is 
the  large  walled  enclosure  called  *•*  Koifr  esh-Sluimma"  or  **  Ddr  en- 
Nasdra"  or  "£Mr  Welti  Girghia"  occupying  the  site  of  the  fortress 
already  alluded  to  as  having  been  the  Roman'  station  of  Babylon. 

Tlicre  is  an  intcrusling  .and  ncaniilc  account  of  this  fortress  and  the  churches 
it  contains  in  Butler's  'Ancient  ('optic  Churches  in  ICgypt.'  The  style  of  its 
nuisonry  h:is  the  peculiar  chnnictcr  of  Ronuin  builtlings;  whidi  is  readily 
distinguished  by  the  courses  of  red  tiles  or  bricks  and  tlie  constniciion  of 
its  arches  ;  and  over  the  niain  entrance  on  the  S.  side  (which  is  now  closed  and 
nearly  buried  in  rubbish)  is  a  trian^lar  pediment,  under  whose  left-hand  comer 
the  Roman  eagle  was  recently  visible.  Above  appears  to  have  been  a  slab, 
probably  bearing  an  inscription,  long  since  fallen  or  removed.  Its  solid  walls 
and  strong  round  towers  sufficiently  testify  its  former  strength,  and  account 
for  its  hsiving  defied  the  attacks  of  the  Arab  invaders  for  seven  months  ;  .and 
it  is  doubtless  to  this  that  Ahiirf6d.a  alludes  when  he  s:iys :  "In  the  s|x>t 
where  Fusti\t  was  built  stood  a  IfLosr,  erected  in  old  times,  and  styled  l^asr 
csh-Shamma  ('of  the  Candle'),  and  the  tent  {/usiAt)  of 'Anir  was  close  to  tlie 
nioMine  called  (lAnii  'Anir." 

Slr.ilN»  UKriitions  ihe  station  or  ftirlrrss  ul  liihylon,  "in  which  one  of  the 
three  Ronuui  legions  w:ui  quartered,  which  formed  the  garrison  of  I'^gypt." 
'Hiis  B:ibylon  he  descrilies  <as  a  castle  fortified  by  nature,  founded  by  some 
Babylonians,  who,  having  left  their  country,  obtained  from  the  Egyptian 
kings  a  dwelllng-plaoc  in  this  spot.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  at  the  time 
the  fortress  was  Imilt,  the  Nile  flowed  close  to  it  over  the  area  now  occupied 
by  Old  C.airo.  There  is  s:nd  to  have  Ihxmi  a  bridge  of  InkUs  at  this  s|x>t, 
3000  ft.  in  length,  dividinl  in  the  middle  by  tlu;  island  of  KiVIa,  and  the  fortress 
defentled  the  lusul  of  the  bridge.  It  is  proUible  that  the  gale  lojiding  from  the 
itridge  into  the  fortress  WiUi  IkUwccu  the  two  gn!:it  round  towers  on  the  W. 
bide  yf  it.  sWvX  close  to  ihv  existing  (Jrevk  vlnireh,     At  all  «vvnis,  i(  b 
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cvHlcnlly  a  Kniimn  sLilion.  nnd  prolnlily  (he  very  one  (hiit  RXiKtinl  In  the 
days  of  the  geographer,  Judging  l>)th  from  its  stvlc  of  htitltltng  .ind  from  the 
little  likelihood  of  their  forraking  a  place  "fortined  by  nature"  for  another; 
and  no  vestiges  of  anjr  other  Roman  ruin  are  to  \ye  met  with  in  the  neigh- 
lioiirluNHl.  TIhj  name  itwlf  of  TViliylon  1ms  liocn  nix'sorvrd  in  thy  name  of  the 
next  l)Or  lx;yoiid  the  l^nfr  rsh-Shnminn,  which  is  still  calli;«l  IVr  llnhlAn. 

Some,  again,  pretend  that  the  fort  was  first  Imilt  liy  Artaxerxcs,  while 
ICgypt  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Persians.  I'Ih;  church  at  Babylon  referred 
to  tn  1  IVter  v.  13  is  iN^lievcd  to  have  been  the  (.'hristinn  conmiunity  within  the 
walls  of  Olfl  f^diyloii. 

Imtnoclmtoly  on  oiiioring  this  gloomy-looking  plooo  by  a  low  pon&om 
door  on  tho  W.  sido  (olono  k)  St.  Geotgos  Bly.  sta.),  tho  visitor  finds 
himself  in  a  narrow  lane  linod  with  houses.  Indeed,  the  whole  interior 
is  a  smidl  town  inhabited  prinoipally  by  Copts,  but  eontaiuing  also 
some  Moslems  and  a  Greek  and  a  Latin  oonvent.  The  objects  of  interest 
are  many ;  but  the  traveller  will  find,  if  he  trusts  to  a  dragoman, 
that  they  are  limited  to  the  ohuroh  in  which  is  the  traditional 
hiding-place  of  the  Holy  Family,  and  perhaps  the  Greek  convent.  It 
is  well  tor  those  who  wish  to  see  something  more  to  accept  tho  services 
of  a  guide  in  tho  place  itself,  and  distinctly  make  him  understand  what 
they  wish  to  see.  At  some  of  tho  churches  the  key  will  not  always  bo 
forthcoming,  but  patience  and  bakhBhUh  will  produce  it.  Some  will 
find  enough  here  to  ocoupy  many  hours,  and  will  of  course  have  to 
postpone  the  remainder  of  the  excursion  to  another  day. 

The  principal  points  at  which  remains  of  the  old  fortress  are  seen 
are :  Inside  the  court  of  the  Greek  convent ;  inside  the  Coptic  church 
called  **  el-MoallAka  " ;  in  the  courtyard  near  tho  Jewish  synitfoguo ; 
and  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  where  the  inside  of  one  of  the  towers  is  used 
as  a  corn-mill.    This  last  spot  is  called  ol-UArg,  and  is  said  to  be  tho 

iiln('4)  whom  iNxmlo  wore  hanged.  It  evidently  forms  a  portion  of  a 
nrgn  Itoinan  hutldhig,  with  additions  of  a  lator  porl(Hl.  (IrosMliig  Iho 
lower  iiart  of  one  of  the  towers,  the  enlraneo  t(»  whh^li  Ik  Imnnatli  a 
fine  old  round  arch,  is  a  inoro  modern  |Mdiiii*<1  brick  horso-shoo  aroh, 
which  has  Ixwn  built  to  siipnort  more  m<'.ont  orecthnis  InHldn  the  old 
round  tower.  There  Is  a  goo<l  plan  of  tho  fortress  in  Jtittlor*s  '  Ancient 
Coptic  Churches  of  Kgypt,'  already  alluded  to.  The  great  lUmuin  OtUe, 
over  whieh  the  church  of  ol-MoailAka  is  built,  was  exhumed  in  1901. 
It  is  best  seen  from  outside  the  fortress,  close  to  St.  Georges  stat.  It  is 
built  of  fragments  of  ancient  Egyptian  masonry. 

Coptic  ConTents  and  Churches. — ^The  ancient  Christiau  churches, 
now  belonging  to  tlie  Copts  and  Greeks,  which  are  scattered  about  in 
dtderont  positions  amongst  the  mounds  of  FustAt,  have  received  far 
less  attention  than  they  deserve,  considering  their  high  architectural 
importance,  and  the  numerous  curiosities  and  works  of  art  whioh  they 
contain.  The  /Vrs,  or  convents,  in  which  they  are  situated  are 
fortress-like  buildings,  evidently  constructed  with  a  view  to  security 
against  attack,  and  often  containing,  besides  the  church  or  churches, 
a  regular  town  within  their  walls,  as  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Kayr 
esh-Shamma. 

North  of  Vte  Jfofr  eslt-S^tamma.—Tho  D€r  Mari  Mena^  or  Convent 
of  St.  Menas,  oontains  the  Coptic  Church  of  Marl  Mena,  with  a  chapel 
lately  occupied  by  the  Syrians  attached,  and  the  oomparatively  modem 
obtiroh  qI  tho  AnnoniaUB,    St.  Mouas,  whosp  qi^iqq  \n  intprpsting  t^ 
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rooalHng  thai  of  tko  Arab  rocordod  king  of  Egypt,  flourislied  at  tho 
boginning  of  tho  4th  cent.  Thoro  was  a  celebrated  convent  bearing  liis 
name  at  Alexandria/ and  there  [^»robably  were  made  the  nuinoroUB 
pottery  Hanks  inscribed  witli  hia  niiiup  and  elligy,  which  are  found  in 
the  oataoombs  at  Alexandria  and  elsewhere  in  Egypt.  Tho  church 
contains  some  interesting  picturpsand  an  extremely  curious  candlestick 
of  bronze,  representing  two  dragons  with  their  hoods  at  each  extremity, 
and  their  tails  intorhicud  in  tho  middle.  'J*hc  lights  arc  fixed  along  the 
iNick.  This  candlestick  was  ouniod  about  150  years  since  for  the 
adjoining  church  of  the  Armenians.  For  a  full  description  of  this 
convpnt  see  Butler,  t.c,,  i.,  pp.  47  fi.: 

The  D6r  Abii  S6fto  contains  tho  churches  of  Abft  S6fdn,  Anlm 
Shonuda,  Sitt  Mariam,  and  tho  convent  DAr  el-Bcn&t.  The  entrance  to 
tho  D6r  is  through  a  low  arch.    Tho  door  is  thickly  covered  with  iron. 

Abft  S£f(&n  (*'  Father  of  Two  Swords,'*  i.e.  St.  Morcurius).  A  very 
fine  and  interesting  church.  Tho  ancient  woodon  door  was  defended  by 
a  easing  made  of  the  soalos  of  crocodiles,  but  scarcely  a  trace  of  them 
now  roniains.  In  a  relbjuary  is  preserved  the  arm  of  St.  Morcurius.  The 
pulpit  is  nuignidcciil,  with  iuosiucm  of  cobmred  marbles,  intermixed 
with  niolluir-ofopoarl.  Tho  screens  are  of  wikmI,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and 
tiiipurbly  uarvu<l.  'JHiu  cihuii:  soroon,  inlaid  with  ivory,  is  spiNUally 
notow(»rtliy.  Tbu  central  apse  bos  a  niagni(i(!ent  semicircle  of  marble 
sieptt,  and  tlio  wall  aU>vo  is  lined  with  line  mosaics.  Some  of  the 
paintings,  upon  a  gold  ground  over  the  screens,  apiHiar  very  auOiunt. 
There  is  a  fine  Arabic  ewer  and  basin  enamelled  in  blue  and  green,  and 
a  remarkably  perfect  woodon  book-desk.  Tho  nave  has  a  high-pitched 
roof,  and  tho  aomo  is  unusually  lofty.  Near  the  Epiphany  wator-tank 
is  a  curious  prostrato  stono  column,  4  ft.  10  in.  long,  with  an  inscription 
which  is  the  Arabic  version  of  the  Trisagion. 

Anba  Sheniida  (S t.  Bhonouti),  an  interosting  cb  urch .  Thoro  is  a'  fine 
early  pulpit  of  wood,  and  some  curious  coverings  for  tho  altar.  Here 
are  a  Oob^ml-covor  of  Invso  silver,  and  two  silver  diadems  used  in 
marriages. 

Sitt  Miriam. — This  ehurch  has  recently  boon  partially  restored. 
It  is  peculiar  in  having  no  apse,  the  three  sanctuaries  being  rect- 
angular. The  eastern  niche  is  lined  with  some  tiled  of  fine  colour 
but  broken. 

D6r  el-Ben&t — This  little  convent  is  not  far  from  the  Church  of 
Anba  ShonAda.  There  arc  a  mother-superior  and  about  12  nuns,  who 
are  not  obliged  to  take  any  vows. 

Wilhiii  ilic  KdHi'  csh-ShavMM, — ^IMio  finest  of  the  Ouptic  cburchoH 
within  the  fortress  is  that  of  Abu  Sarga  (St.  Sergius),  a  large  and 
lofty  church.  The  pulpit  is  of  early  woodwork.  The  principal 
HcreuM  is  u  niagnilicent  Hpecimen  of  carved  ivory  and  wood ;  to  tho 
1.  of  it  are  some  interesting  panels  sculptured  with  St.  George  (the 
))atron  saint  of  the  Gonts),  other  Saints,  and  scriptural  subjects. 
Behind  the  high  altar  there  is  a  grand  flight  of  seven  lofty  steps  of 
white  and  coloured  marbles,  the  wall  alnive  lieing  fociMl  with  exquisite 
mosaics,  in  which  the  (uiloured  marbles  are  intermixed  with  mothor-of- 
poi\rl  and  piocos  of  blue  optu|uo  gloss.     Thin  mixture  of  hboll  with 
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mnrMnH  cnii  ciily  Im  wmii  Jii  n  very  l6v/  ciI  tlin  ftnoxl  uliumliod  niiA 
inoiK|iliM,  kikI  Iiiw  n  ruiiiiirkiilily  olocniil  udoot.  In  llio  hihuk)  ii)  trunk  of 
tho  tkonOHliuiii,  two  nnrrow  fltnlruoMS  iIohcoikI  tu  n  uinnll  tliroo-itlKlad 
Rubtornincan  olir^iol,  with  nlMtorod  walln,  npparontly  ol  grtnt  iuilii]uity. 
It  In  dnliioktal  to  Sill  Marvita  (l)io  Ijiwly  Mnry).  Pi>iir  (lillnra  on  oioh 
siiln  (Ilviito  Iho  nlnloa  Irntn  ttio  i)nvo.  Jli  Uio  uwlorn  wnll  u(  Iho  iKiiitml 
kIkIo  la  ft  doop  cuvity  or  nicba  willi  ft  crosa-Blnb  ftl  tlio  bollolii,  and  with 


In  llio  end  ol 
.  .  .  nd  UBod  for  tho 
Imptfsm  of  MiTftll  ch<1i]roii.  In  tho  aldo  Wftll  of  oooli  of  tbc  nisloa  thnro 
iH  anntlior  lilrlin,  n(  tlui  Ik>11<iiii  cif  oiu^li  ol  wlildi  In  ft  iicuT|i(nrod  crmut. 
Tnulilioii  r»|H>rlH  Lhnt  ftl  tlm  tiiixi  nl  tlio  l''UKlit  into  l<gypt,  llin 
Blcmod  Virgin  mid  tho  Holy  Uliild  roxlod  in  onornvily,  itnci  St.  Jueujih 
in  tlio  otiior.    Tlili  crypt  iirohably  ditto*  from  tlio  (lib  ooiit. 

El'M9'*U*lU|  It  cbiiroli  ot  pnnunount  Inttirmt,    TIiIh  (hureli,  being 
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situatod  up-stairH  in  ono  of  iho  towora  of  ilio  Roman  Oatoway  of 
Babylon,  and  at  a  conHiderublo  height  from  tho  ground,  ib  known 
as  ** el-Mo'allaka *' — i,e.  *Uhe  Suspended"  Tho  approach  is  by  a  lofty 
staircase,  with  side  walls  of  ancient  stone  masonry,  and  a  vaulted  roof 
of  small  dark-red  bricks.  It  has  Awe  aisles,  supportod,  as  usual  in  these 
churches,  by  pillars  and  capitals  torn  from  ancient  Greek  or  Roman 
buildings.  The  church  has  been  completely  restored  of  late  years,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  tho  decorations  havo  Im)ou  removed.  There  is  a 
beautiful  Hereon  in  front  of  tho  fi^kalt  but  no  part  of  tho  church  is 
partitioned  o(T  as  a  choir.  Mr.  Butler  suggests  that  tho  choir  waH 
prol)ab1y  separated  from  tlio  body  of  tho  cliuroli  by  scroons,  whicli  havo 
boon  removed.  Two  boautif  ul  loaves  of  cedar  wood,  sculptured  in  panels, 
were  sold  a  few  years  ago  by  the  priest,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  They  contained  eight  panels,  representing  various  scones  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  There  are  some  Ixsautiful  wood-and-ivory  screons 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  church,  under  the  gallery,  which  should  bo  carefully 
examined.  One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  tho  church  is  tho 
ancient  pulpit,  which  stands  on  fifteen  very  delicate  columns,  resting  on  a 
Hbib  of  white  marble.  Tho  coping  of  the  pulpit  is  lioaatifully  carved. 
'IMio  HlairciiHo  Ih  brnkon  away,  with  the  ex(H)pLion  of  the  upper  fuurHteiw, 
on  the  sides  of  the  sUvircaHe  are  two  crosHOS,  one  a  low  resurrection 
cross,  the  other  iHitwoen  pillars  joined  by  an  arch.  On  the  S.  side  of 
tho  (iliini'.li  IM  a  «:liaiK)l  in  which  are  many  reliiM  of  siiintn  and  Honio 
iiitorostiiig  (ioptie  Korvieo-liooks.  This  chapel  is  in  ono  of  the  bastions 
which  stand  on  either  side  of  the  main  gate  of  tho  fortress.  It  is  of 
very  early  date,  possibly  older  than  that  of  the  main  church.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  church  at  this  spot  long  before  the 
capture  of  Babylon  by  'Amr,  and  tho  Mohammedans  always  appear  to 
havo  regarded  the  phwe  with  considerable  reverence.  In  the  groat 
persecution  of  the  Christians  by  the  Khallf  ol-UAkim,  el-Mo'allaka 
appears  at  first  to  have  been  protected  by  him,  but  it  was  afterwards 
handed  over  to  plunder,  and,  as  Makrtsi  says,  *<fuvcry  great  and  endless 
quantity  of  gold  fabrics  and  of  silken  vestments  was  found  in  it."  For 
many  years  the  Patriarch  of  tho  Coptic  Church  was  nominated  and 
cousecratod  in  this  church,  which  would  appear  to  have  boon  regarded 
as  tho  episcopal  seat.  From  an  historical  point  of  view  there  is  no 
more  interesting  Coptic  churcl^  in  Egypt. 

The  great  lk>nian  Gateway,  on  which  tho  church  is  built,  was 
exhumed  in  1001  (see  abovo). 

Kedisa  Berbarra.  A  very  curious  church  of  early  date.  The 
shrine  of  St.  Berbarra  (Barliara)  is  gaudily  painted  in  bright  colours, 
and  contains  within  a  brass  grill  tho  relics  of  the  Saint,  wrapped  in  a 
kind  of  blui)  lK)lHter.  The  nave  is  supportoil  on  ten  pillars,  upon  which 
rest  elegantly  paintiul  Uiunis  of  wimmI,  aUive  which  are  pointed  arches. 
This  church  alMMuitls  with  splendid  early  carvings  in  wooil  and  ivory. 
The  paintings  on  the  screen  Im/ora  the  Mikonostasis  are  unusually  good. 
There  is  a  curious  triple  standing  candlestick  of  iron,  a  single  one  of 
brass,  and  a  corona,  now  disused. 

Mari  Girg^s  and  El-Adra.  Thoso  two  churches,  which  are  at  tho 
N.  end  of  tho  fortress,  contain  nothing  of  much  interest. 

Tho  Qi(wk  CQDv^t  ii^  9!  UvL'gQ  l/uildiiig,  (^ud  coufi^ins  niAu/  objoctt) 
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of  ititereRt,    lu  thd  cliuroh  are  Rome  beautiful  s^iiHeUB  of  old  Arabic 
and  l*orRiaii  tilon. 

The  Jewish  Synag^ogfue  in  the  dofieoratod  ObriRtian  Church  of 
St.  Miohael,  given  up  several  cotiturieii  Binco  to  the  Jews,  to  whom  a 
largo  sum  was  owccf,  which  tlio  Oopts  wore  Unable  to  pay.  In  plan 
it  resoniblofl  a  iMisilica  in  miniature.  AIkivo  and  around  the  niches  for 
the  boolcs  of  the  Law  arc  numerous  Jiobrew  inscriptions  amidst  inter- 
lacing foliage  executed  in  wood  and  plaster.  A  door  to  the  1.  of  the 
building  admits  to  an  open  spacop  wliuro  a  Ane  view  is  obtained  of 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  Itomau  bastion-towers,  and  of  the  inside  of 
the  gate  on  the  8.  side,  mentioned  above. 

South  of  the  ^Ofresli-Sliamma.'-TothQ  S.  of  the  fortress  of  Babylon, 
and  among  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  are  some  very  curious  Coptic  churches 
which  are  well  worth  examination.  They  are  surrounded  by  lofty 
walls,  which  give  them  the  appearance  of  forts.    These  are : — 

Dkr  Bablftn,  preserving  the  name  of  the  Roman  Babylon  of  Egypt, 
and  containing  the  Church  of  Bitt  Miriam,  which  isoalloa"  the  Church 
of.  the  Virgin  b^  Bablihi  of  the  Steps."  There  is  a  good  lectern  and 
some  wall-paintmgs. 

Dir  Todros.  containing  the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  and  that  of 
Abd  Kir  v^a  Hanna  (llounes).  This  church  has  been  rebuilt  at  no 
very  remote  period.  It  contoins,  however,  several  curious  objects, 
pre-eminent  among  which  is  a  mi^itilcent  silver-gilt  UoBi)ol-caBo, 
ornamented  with  Arabic  and  Coptic  inscriptions.  Here  are  also  some 
fine  crimson  and  gold  vestments,  and  a  pair  of  silver-gilt  girdle-clasps, 
enriched  with  niello.  The  relics  of  SS.  Cyrus  and  John  (Abft  Kir  wa 
Ilanna)  are  preserved  in  a  chapel  to  the  rt.  of  the  church.  The  cup  and 
pati^n  of  this  church  apiKUir  t«i  lie  anninnt. 

D^r  Mciek  Midmd  (the  Arrlituif^nl  Minliiw«t)  wiUi  Mm  Olutrch  of 
St.  Michael).  TliiM  diurch  litis  l>ccii  roiiiplotoly  rntiiiilt,  ImiL  on  tlio 
ancttuit  foundations. 

D6r  el-Adawiya,  on  the  Imnk  of  the  Nilo,  a  little  N.  of  the  village 
of  TAra;  it  is  beautifully  situated,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
river  and  the  Pyramids.  This  church  is  also  modern,  as  is  also  the 
monastery  in  connection  with  it. 

All  these  ancient  churches  are  built  10.  and  VV.,  and  in  their 
arrangements  and  iittings  give  as  accurate  a  picture  of  early  Christian 
usages  as  can  anywhere  bo  found. 

17.  The  Island  of  Rdda  and  the  Kilometer. 

The  Island  of  Koda  and  the  Kilometer  lie  opposite  Old  Cairo,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  oanal-like  branch  of  the  river.  The  N. 
part  of  B6da  was  formerly  occupied  by  beautiful  gardens,  planted 
chiefly  by  Ibr&him  Pasha.  Though  no  longer  resorted  to  by  the 
Cairenes  as  a  cool  and  shady  retreat  in  summer,  it  still  presents  a 
very  pretty  and  pleasing  appearance.  Arab  tradition  has  chosen  it  as 
the  site  of  the  finding  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh*s  daughter.  Opposite  the 
hospital  of  Ka^r  el-'Aiui,  there  is  a  tall  palm  with  a  smooth  white 
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trunk,  callfld  "  Mosea*  Troc.'f  In  Uio  time  of  tho  lator.  princoa  of  tko 
Grook  ompiro,  lluda  was  joined  to  tlio  mainland  by  a  bridgo  of  1x>ata, 
for  tho  puq)OH0  of  keeping  up  a  direct  communicatiun  liotwooii  Babylon 
and  Memphifl,  which  Htiil  existed  at  the  period  of  tho  Arab  invasion 
under  *Amr ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  the  isUind  was  fortified  by  the 
Baharide  Mamelukes  with  a  wall  and  towers  of  briok,  some  of  which 
still  remain. 

Tho  minaret,  with  3  balconies,  that  riHou  picturesquely  above  the 
village  lielongs  to  a  nioMjne  built  by  Ki\it  Boy.  Tn  ty|^>o  it  rc»onibloH 
tlio  other  mascjucH  built  by  the  Sultan.  A  high  Nile  rises  to  the 
inscription — whi<:h  is  fast  decaying — of  tlio  ix>rtal.  In  seasons  when  the 
Nile  attains  to  an  excesHivo  height,  the  island  is  submerged,  and  lioats 
sail  over  the  fields.  The  embiuikments  of  stone  and  brick  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  island  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  and  are  gradually  subsiding, 
in  largo  masses,  into  tho  stream. 

The  Nilometer,  in  Arabic  Mikyds  (measure),  is  situatod  at  tho  S. 
extremity  of  tho  island,  in  the  garden  of  a  house,  the  entrance  to  which 
may  ho  reached  in  a  l)oat  from  Old  Cairo.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  meivsuring  the  height  of  tho  Nile.  It  consists 
of  a  wpiaro  wtiU  or  c.lianilMM',  in  tho  (••ontni  of  wliinh  is  a  gnMluaUxl 
pillar.  'I'lilri  pillui'  iii  diviilod  Iiil,<i  17  riiiiiU,  l.lin  lowtmt  of  wliiuli  Is  not 
niarktMi;  niuili  of  tlumo  c.nhil.s  is  alMMiL  21  ,v,)  in.  lonf(,  the  1(>  npimrnioHt 
IniIii^  HulMlividoil  uiUi  21  (ligits  oar.li,  whilo  tlio?  lowost  aro  HoparaUMl 
only  by  a  line.  Aiuuirding  U>  tho  nuuisuronignt  of  Cairo,  wlieru  the 
cubit  is  reckoned  at  aliont  H.|  in.,  the  column  contains  26}  cubits. 
Tho  cubits  are  not  of  the  same  length,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
number  of  cubits  of  the  river's  rise,  as  calculated  at  the  time  of  its 
erection,  must  differ  much  from  that  marked  by  it  at  the  present  day ; 
the  elevation  of  the  lied  of  the  Nile  having  altered  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  rise  of  the  water,  which  now  passes  about  one  cubit  and 
two- thirds  alwvo  tho  highest  part  of  the  column.  A  veiy  interesting 
account  of  this  Kilometer  is  given  in  the  great  work  published  in 
Franco  of  the  scientific  researches  made  in  Egypt  during  the  expedi- 
tion in  1708-1801. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  al)out  18  ft.  s(]uaro,  and  was  foimorly 
surmounted  by  a  dome,  which  is  said  to  have  borne  a  Kufic  inscription 
and  a  date  answering  to  a.d.  848.  On  each  side  is  a  recess,  about  G  ft. 
wide  and  8  ft.  deep,  surmounted  by  a  pointed  arch.  Over  each  of  these 
arches  is  an  inscription  in  Kufic,  and  a  similar  inscription  runs  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  chamber.  They  are  i)assages  from  the  Korftn, 
relating  to  the  **  water  sent  by  God  from  heaven,"  which  shows  the 
recoivod  opinion  of  tho  causes  of  tho  inundation,  first  alluded  to  by 
Himior  in  the  exprussion  Zuinrios  vinafioTo  applied  to  tho  Nile,  and 
occiisionally  discarded  and  reailniitted  by  suoceeding  authors  until  a 
very  laUi  poritnl.  'Plio  iiiHcriiitionH  liavo  no  daUi,  buL  Llioii*  u|$<t  may  Ui 
fixed  by  the  character  in  wiiich  tliov  are  wptten,  iMting  the  Kiune  lus 
that  used  in  the  Mosque  of  Ibn-'IVilini,  and  adilTeront  writing  having 
boon  intriMlucod  in  the  century  following. 

The  View  from  the  terriice  of  the  palace  at  the  S.  point  of  Itdda  is 
animated  and  inUircsting.  Immediately  to  the  1.  is  the  port  of  Old 
Cairo,  one  of  the  principal  ferry-stations  between  tho  t>Yo  banks,  whore 
|)oatH  of  all  sizes,  containing  a  curious  medley  pf  human  beings,  camels, 
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and  donkeyrt,  ftro  constantly  pasising.  The  Nilo  Ir  lioro  Bcon  in  itfl  full 
width  and  grandonr,  and  tho  eyo  can  follow  itn  ooumo  for  nome  dintanco 
8.  To  tlio  rt.  aro  magiiiflcont  palm-grovoii  iitrotcliing  for  miloii  along 
tho  plain,  and  behind  them,  on  the  odgo  of  tho  deuort,  rimsfl  a  long  lino 
of  pyramidfl  ronching  from  Qtza  to  DfthRhAr. 

•  ■ 

18.  alio. 

CizA, — Ininiodiatcly  oppoHito  IdVIa  and  Old  (Wiro,  on  tlin  I.  liaHk  of 
tho  NilOi  ifi  tho  Huburli  of  lllxa.  It  in  roncliod  by  llin  tnunway  ittarting 
from  the  Go^ra  end  of  tho  Nilo  Bridge.  The  lino  runs  along  tho 
bank  of  the  Itile,  through  a  ^e  avenue  of  lebbek-troefi.  On  the  rt. 
are  the 

Zoolog;ical  Gardens,  which  should  on  no  account  bo  missod. 
(Entrance  P.T.|;  Sundays,  concert,  P.T.5).  Open  from  sunrise  till 
dusk.  Lovers  of  animals  will  hero  find  a  very  flne  collection  of  animals 
of  all  kinds,  living  very  much  in  the  opon,  as  the  Egyptian  climate 
allows,  and  splendidly  cared  for  by  tho  Diroctor  of  tho  gardens,  Captain 
Flower,  late  of  tho  Egyptian  army,  who  is  to  be  hoartily  congratulated 
on  the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts  to  give  Cairo  an  interesting 
and  attractive  soological  garden.  The  keepers,  Egyptians,  are  notably 
interested  in  and  careful  of  their  charges.  The  monkeys  should  be 
upecially  noticed,  also  the  Ilejas  sheep,  the  ostriches,  and  the  remarkable 
**  wlialo-hoadod  '*  crane  UMtniiei^m  reT)^  from  the  Sudan,  spocimons  of 
whioli  are  unknown  in  Europe.  The  arrangements  of  the  gardens,  and 
especially  the  lion-house,  are  modelled  on  those  of  tho  Jjondon  *'  Zoo." 
Aajoining  Is  tho  old  palaoe  of  Gtsta,  in  which  tho  Egyptian  Museum 
usod  to  Iw  liousod.  Close  bv,  whore  tho  tramway  turns  off  rt.  to  the 
Tyramids,  is  a  pleasant  Cap,  with  opon  air  tables  on  a  terraoo  ovor- 
liKikiiig  tlin  Nilo.    3'Hnn  viow. 

'I'Ih*  V'ilttij^  of  (ifttt,  nt  i\\^.  (iinr  of  tlir  M.'iiiirliiki's.  \v:i<;  rorliricil,  niiit 
foniiiNl,  with  IIm^  Isle  of  KiVla.  ii  line  of  ilrffimfi  uhirh  iiitiiiiiniiflffi  or 
|>r«il(*<:(ri|  the  :i|i|ir(Kif*li  In  Iht*  r;i|»iliil.  I  .i>n  Ahi(',titiiisi  nilln  It  a  oity,  iNHMlHitMl 
hy  the  |K«liiL*t'}(  of  thi;  Muiiiciukrs  (who  thrrc  soiif^ht  rclhriiifiil  hniii  Ihr  liiisth* 
or  ('aire)  and  frequented  l>v  nuntcrotis  nicrchnnts  and  itrlisniis.  It  Wiis  also 
the  great  market  Tor  shc(*p.  brought,  as  he  says,  from  the  uiountain.s  of  Ilart*a, 
wIkmc  owners,  the  Aralm.  fearing  to  cnm^  tlie  river,  soUl  titeir  stock  tliere  to 
9igcnts  from  the  city.  The  mos(|ues  and  U^iutiful  iMiildings  by  tlie  river's  side 
4ire  ao  longer  to  lie  %rvn  at  (>t»i ;  and  the  tRiveller,  as  he  approaches  it  from 
the  river,  wanders  amidst  uneven  hcafYS  of  rubNsh  and  the  ill-defined  limits 
•of  |H>ttcrs'  yards,  till  he  issues  from  a  breach  in  the  crumbling  Mamelukes' 
vwalls  into  the  o|x:n  plain.  ' 

10.  Bill&k  and  Gestra. 

BttlMc — The  town  of  BiU&k,  now  only  a  suburb  of  Cairo,  was 
'founded  about  a.d.  1818,  in  the  reign  of  En-NAsir  ibn  Kaladn.  The 
tract  on  which  it  stands,  with  that  adjoining  it  to  the  N.,  was  formed 
by  the  Nile,  which  previously  flowed  in  this  direction  and  immediately 
to  the  W.  of  Maks.  It  is  said  that  an  island  was  gradually  formed  by 
tho  sinking  of  a  ship  callod  el-FU  (the  Elephant),  whence  tho  island 
took  tho  name  of  Gostrot  ol-Ktl.  Riibsoquentiv,  in  the  12lh  cent,  (reign 
•of  Sal&h-ed-din),  the  island  became  united  with  ilio  mainland.    Biil&, 
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fouuded  on  ibe  banks  of  the  Nile,  naturally  became  ibe  port  of  Calrd, 
and  rapidly  grew  to  be  a  populous  and  flourisbing  place.  BA14k  is 
obiefly  notable  for  its  HaUway  Locomotive  and  Carriage  Works,  the 
Swindon  or  Crewe  of  Egypt. 

Among  tbo  mosques  tbe  following  may  claim  notice  :-^ 

GAmi*  Sinaniya,  a.d.  1573  (A..H.  980).  Tbis  mosque  was  built  by 
Sinan  Pasba,  a  Turkisb  Qovonior  of  l^jgypt  under  Solim  II.,  wbo 
constructed  various  otiior  buildings  of  public  utility  at  BAlak.  It 
consists  of  a  s(|Uaro  building,  from  wbich  rise  IG  walls  supporting  a 
dome.  The  effuct  produced  differs  greatly  from  tbat  of  the  lofty  domes 
i-ising  from  an  octagon,  with  more  graceful  pendentives,  in  tbe  best 
Egyptian  stylo.  Although  the  mosque  in  construction  and  in  decorative 
details  boars  clearly  tbe  impress  of  native  art,  tbe  Turkisb  inlluenco  is 
also  obsorvablu,  and  the  whole  botirs  a  close  rosoinblance  to  the  Mostiue 
of  Mohamniud  Bey,  near  the  Azhar.  Instead  of  an  outer  court  with 
porticoes,  we  find  the  porticoes  (consisting  of  arcades  with  pointed 
arches  and  domical  vaultings)  embiucing  the  building  itself,  on  the 
N.,  W.|  and  S.  sides.  The  windows,  consisting  of  groups  of  circular 
apertures,  are  pierced  alternately  in  8  of  the  IG  walls.  In  the  springing 
of  the  doniu  are  JG  windows  of  fantastic  shape.  The  windows  through- 
out contain  coloured  glass,  in  pood  preservation.  A  very  bad  staircase 
on  tbe  W.  side  loads  to  the  dxhha,  and  to  a  narrow  gallery  encircling 
the  dome.  Tbe  IfibUi  is  of  bbu;k  and  white  marble.  The  minaret, 
inodrt^sa,  and  other  accessory  parts  are  to  the  SS. 

Gkaax*  Mehk^ma,  about  a.d.  1415  (a.ii.  822),  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the 
Sinaniya,  is  a  pretty  mosque,  which  is  unfortunately  falling  into 
complete  ruin.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Kadi  Z6n-ed-dtn 
el-Yfimeni. 

G&nii'  Mirza,  about  a.d.  1G96  (a.h.  1107),  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit. 
The  principal  wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  cased  in  tbe  lower  part  with 
elal>orato  mo»iaics  of  marble  and  coloured  stones,  and  in  the  upper  with 
tiles  of  faience.  'J'he  windows  contain  coloured  glass.  There  is  a 
double  portico  on  tbe  Mecca  side,  and  single  arcades,  with  pointed 
arches,  on  tbe  other  three  sides.  The  mosque  is  roofe<l  and  provided 
with  a  skylight.     It  wiu  built  by  Mustafa  Mirzu,  a  L*ersian. 

G&mi*  Abu'1-Ila,  towards  the  termination  of  the  road  from  the 
Ezbeklya,  is  much  venerated.  A  Mdlid  in  honour  of  the  saint  im- 
mediately follows  that  of  the  Prophet. 

There  are  several  other  mosques,  tbe  minarets  of  some  of  which  are 
quaintly  constructed,  but  none  of  them  call  for  special  attention. 

The  Priniinij  Press  (Kl-Matbdh)^  founded  by  Mohammed  Ali,  may 
ho  visited.  Oatiilogues  of  all  tbe  works  tbat  have  lieon  here  printcnl 
may  be  obtained  in  Arabic,  and  many  of  them  may  l»e  purcbiised  at 
the  press.  Tbe  establish  men  t  receives  a  subvention  from  tbe  Uovern- 
inent  of  £22,(XX)  annually,  and  is  now  in  a  state  of  considerable  etficiency. 
Visitors  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  visit  it.  It  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

The  School  of  Arts  and  Trades^  founded  by  M.  Lambert,  and  now 
under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Meunier,  has  done  service  to  Cairo, 
some  of  the  best-educated  Egyptians  having  i-eceived  instruction 
there. 


THE   ENVIBONS     OF    CAIRO 
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Gezira.  Tminncliatoly  opi>oHita  BAlAk,  on  imi  iflland,  arn  ilio  vioo- 
rogal  palnco  and  gardciiR  of  (lo^stra.  Tho  (ormor,  built  by  iRinatl 
Pasha,  rogardlom  of  oxponRo,  and  beautifully  doooratod,  has  now  boon 
turned  into  tho  Gostra  Palaoo  Ilotol.  A  large  portion  of  tho  ffardon  has 
boon  Rold  for  building  purposos,  whore  the  now  and  faBhionabio ''  Qezlra 
Quarter  *'  is  springing  up.  The  island  can  be  easily  roaohed  from  the 
Esboklya  by  means  of  tho  oloctrio  tram  (Shari'a  BtUak)  and  tho  stoara 
forry,  or  by  tho  Nilo  Bridge.  On  tho  R.  side  aro  tho  HacecaiirM  and 
J*olo  OwMuif  and  tho  now  Aftglo-Anierican  hospital,  built  as  a  momorial 
to  the  lato  Qucon  Victoria. 
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(There  arc  four  cnoltal  romls  on  which  an  afternoon  ilriTo  may  bo  enjoyed :  the 
Rlinhra  road  (1) ;  the  Abhanlya  road,  leadins  to  Ilelfopolti  C2),  the  tiest  for  Inrallds, 
aa  hclnff  cliwie  to  the  frcah  piiro  afr  of  tlie  donert ;  the  niaa  acrom  the  river  to  nixa 
ami  tho  Vyramiils  (p.  lOTi) ;  ami  tlie  road  rcMiiMl  liy  Gextra  Palace  (mc  alnm))  and  (iio 
ranN^Mirso.] 

1.  Bhubra. 

During  tho  lant  fow  ycara  tho  (Inzlra  rr>ad  linM  alnKwt  takon  tho 
place  of  tho  Bhubra  road  as  a  faMliionablo  promoniulo.  Tho  road 
to  Shnbra  lies  along  a  beautiful  avenue  composed  of  the  sycomore- 
flg  and  tho  acacia,  known  in  Egypt  as  the  *Mebbekh/*  a  tree  of  most 
rapid  growth,  and  of  great  beauty  when  in  blofwom.  The  length 
of  the  avenue  from  tho  Illy.  Btat.  to  tho  palaoo  Ir  about  4  m.;  on 
either  side  are  housOR  and  villas,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is 
the  Khedive's  Palaco  of  Jyofr  en-Nttglta  on  the  1.,  a  rather  handsome- 
looking  building,  generally  dovotod  to  tho  entertainment  of  distinguiRhod 
foreigners.  Opposite  is  tho  ViUa  Curolnni  (fee  P.T.fi),  pormiRsion  to 
visit  which  can  Iw  obtained  from  tho  owner.  Tho  gardeuR  of  thifl  villa 
are  well  laid  out,  and  aro  worth  vifliting.  There  Ir  a  good  oollootion  of 
trooH  and  Hhrulxt  near  tho  houRO.  TIioho  gardoiiR  are  generally  open  to 
tho  publio. 

Before  reaching  the  palace,  you  cross  a  large  canal,  which  supplies 
water  to  the  Ismatltya  Canal.  The  latter  fumishefl  water  to  Port  Said, 
Ismalllya,  and  Sues.  The  road  then  passes  the  village  of  Shubra,  or, 
as  it  is  <Millod,  Shubra  cl-MakkAsa,  to  distinffuiflh  It  from  another 
place  14  m.  lower  down  tho  river,  Shubra  esh-Snablya. 

The  palace  and  |^rden  of  Shubra  were  the  work  of  Mohammed  All, 
whose  favourite  residence  it  was,  but  the  former  was  almost  rebuilt  by 
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his  son  Hallm  Pasha.  It  has  uothiDg  to  roooiumond  it,  boing  now 
utterly  nogloctod,  but  tho  viow  from  the  windows.  It  is  now  the 
rosidcuco  of  J^riuoo  Ifusan  Pusliai  the  brothor  of  tho  late  Khudivo, 
whoso  permission  must  be  asked  to  visit  the  garden.  Tlie  (Janiens, 
though  formal,  are  pretty ;  and  the  scent  of  roses,  with  the  gay  appear- 
ance of  flowers,  is  an  agreeable  variety  in  Egypt.  The  walks  radiate 
from  centres  to  different  parts  of  the  gardens,  some  covered  with  trellis 
work,  most  comfortable  in  hot  weather.  In  one  place  are  some  aoni 
trees  (Acttcia  NHotuxi)^  of  unusual  height,  not  less  than  40  or  45  ft. 
high.  Tho  grout  Fonniain  is  tliu  fuiiturc  of  the  garden.  In  the  centre 
is  an  opuii  space  willi  lui  iuniioiise  marble  luisin  containing  water, 
alK)ut  A  ft.  doop,  Hurroundud  by  inurble  baluritnulos.  You  walk  round 
it  under  a  eovorod  corridor,  with  kidskn  projor.ling  into  the  water; 
and  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  building  is  a  room  with 
divans. 

At  the  other  side  of  the  garden,  near  the  pahu:e,  is  anolher  kio.sk, 
called  el-(icl)el,  "the  Hill,"  which  forms  a  [iretty  summer-house, 
rising  as  it  does  aliove  a  series  of  teri-acos  planted  with  flowers,  and 
cMinnintnding  a  viow  over  the  whole  garden,  tho  Nile,  and  the  hills  in 
tho  distunoo.  It  ooniiiHU  of  one  riNHU  paved  with  (h'ionttU  ahilNister, 
having  a  fountain  in  the  centre. 

2.  To  IIoliopoliB  and  Birket  el-Hagff. 

I'Hiu  drive  fnnii  iiuiru  lu  IluliuiMlU,  tliu  grcntor  iNirt  of  which  Is  nluiig  a  must 
excelltiiit  rcmil,  will  ucuiinv  aliuut  li  hrs.  The  cx|»u<htloii  ejiii  aliio  bv  duiic  by  rail 
from  Kaiitarut  Liniuii  to  Matarlya  SUt.    Tmliw  uvury  half -hour.] 

Drive  to  Abbasiya  and  Kubba.  The  rood  from  the  Ezbekfya  is 
the  same  as  to  the  Stat,  and  to  Shubra,  but  on  reaching  the  new  scbil 
or  drinking-fountain  in  the  Place  Bab  el-Hadtd,  you  turn  to  the  rt.  and 
proceed  along  a  wide  road,  bordered  for  some  way  with  houses  of 
European  as^MJct.  After  a  time  the  road  divides  and  skirts  on  either 
side  a  large  sc|uare  battlemented  building,  commonly  called  Qdtni' 
ez'ZdJiir,  built  by  the  Sultan  odh-DhAhir  B6bars  in  the  13th  cent.  This 
was  turned  into  a  fort  by  the  French  when  they  occupied  C!airo  at  the 
end  of  the  last  cent.,  and  was  called  Fort  Zulkowski.  The  marks  of 
their  loopholes  are  still  to  lie  seen.  It  was  afterwards  made  an  Egyptian 
Government  bakery,  and  is  at  present  used  as  the  Commissariat  Depot 
of  the  British  Army  of  Occupation.  Originally  the  mosque  was  of 
somewhat  similar  type  to  that  of  El-H&kim,  with  four  rows  of  columns 
on  the  E.  side.  It  is  now  ditlicult  to  trace  the  original  arrangement  in 
conse^iuonee  of  tho  modern  buildings  in  tho  interior.  The  S.  gateway 
forms  a  very  pioturtMi|ue  oltjeet,  witli  its  massive  portal  deep  in  the 
■hade  of  a  line  old  sycomore-lig.  A  little  farther  is  piutsed  a  gateway 
called  the  Itah  ci-lldstttUya,  loading  into  tho  suburb  of  that  name.  To 
the  rt.  of  the  roiul,  on  tlie  edge  of  the  inountiiinH,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
moMfiue.  Farther  away  to  the  rt.  can  Ui  s(x)n  thoTojulisof  the  Khaltfs, 
and  on  a  rising  ground  tho  works  and  reservoir  of  the  Cairo  Water 
lOompany.  On  tho  1.  is  an  open  space  where  the  caravan  of  the 
Mahmal  assembles  before  starting  for  Mecca.  A  little  farther  on  the 
road  divides,  that  on  the  rt.  leading  to  the  English  and  Egyptian 
Military  Hospitals  and  to  the  Artillery  School  at  the  Polygon.  Fol- 
lowing the  road  to  the  I.,  we  paAs  the  Totftb  of  El-Adel  Tomdn  Bey  (a.d. 
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1500),  tho  prodooo88or  of  El-OhAri.  It  oonsisfcs  of  ft  sqoaro  chamber, 
durmountod  by  a  riohl^r-Bcul^turod  domo,  roeombling  in  form  tho  tombil 
of  many  of  tho  other  CiroaBsian  Mamolukos. 

Wo  now  enter  the  district  of  Abbasfya,  which  \n  quite  a  military 
colony,  containing  sovornl  very  large  barraclcH,  which  are  at  present 
partly  oooupied  by  British  and  partly  by  Egyptian  troopB.  The  large 
cavalry  barrack  on  the  rt.  occupies  the  Bite  of  a  palace  built  by  Abbas 
i*nKlm,  and  from  this  the  district  U)<>k  its  name.  Abbns  raslift  lived 
in  constant  droad  of  assassination,  and  it  is  said  that  he  always  kept 
swift  dromedaries  ready  saddled,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ily  into  tho  desert 
in  oaiie  of  alann.  It  was  in  these  barracks  that  ArabI  Pasha  gave 
himself  up  to  General  Sir  Drury  Lowe  on  the  evening  of  tho  14tli  Hep- 
temlior,  lB8*i,  the  day  after  the  Invttle  of  Toll  ol-Kobtr.  The  road  crosses 
a  line  of  railway  which  loads  to  tho  Citadel  and  Ilolwiln,  and  then 
passes  the  Astronomical  Observatory,  which  is  provided  with  excellent 
instruments.  Here  the  calculations  are  made  ror  the  official  almanao 
of  the  Mohammedan  year.  Beyond  is  the  Zafiaran  Palace,  which 
Ismail  Pasha  is  said  to  have  built  in  40  days  as  a  present  for  his 
mother.  The  beautiful  plantations  which  the  road  now  passes  are  less 
than  90  years  old.  The  soil  in  which  the  trees  grow  is  merely  desert 
sand,  irrigated  with  Nile  water,  and  so  impregnated  with  the  rich 
alluvial  deposit  it  contains.  Everything  grows  in  luxuriance :  palms, 
vines,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  many  others. 

After  crossing  the  old  railway  to  Suez  the  road  turns  to  the  rt.,  and 
leaving  the  Military  School  on  the  1.  we  enter  a  shady  avenue,  bordered 
with  hodffes  of  lemon  shrubs  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  Palace  of 
I^ubba  (tCoubbeh)  built  by  Ismail  Pasha  for  his  son  Tewfik.  Here 
}'C.II.  the  Khedive  often  resides.  The  stables  and  farms  attached  to 
tlin  paliuie  are  splendidly  nialntalnod  by  Ills  Ilighiioss,  who  takos  very 
groat  interest  in  thorn. 

After  nnsshig  throiigti  a  fine  oil vo-planlatlnti,  you  oiiiorgn  mi  a  broad 
rlRlily-cumvat<Ml  plain.  It  was  linro  that  Kiitttui  Holiiii  f(ahio<1  tlio 
vif;tory  in  1517  which  put  an  end  to  tho  Manioluko  monarchy  in  Kgypt, 
and  made  it  a  Turkish  province.  Hero,  too.  In  1H(X),  tho  French, 
under  Kl^lxsr,  defeated  tho  Turks  and  regained  possession  of  Cairo. 

6}  m.,  Matarfya  Stat. 

MaUrtva  is  Hituatod  to  tho  N.K.  of  Cairo,  and  is  oonnootod  with 
it  by  train  and  tolophoiin,  having  iNKiomo  a  popular  suliiirh  among 
Kunipoiui  and  nativn  ronidonts  on  iu;connt  of  its  pure  air.  Two  small 
hotolH,  restaurants,  and  Huino  private  villas  have  sprung  up. 

The  gardens  of  the  small  village  of  Matartya  wore  formerly  renowned 
for  the  balsam  they  produced.  The  balsam-plants  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Judea  to  this  spot  b^  Cleopatra ;  who,  trusting  to  the 
influence  of  Antony,  removed  them,  m  fipite  of  the  opposition  of  Herod, 
they  having  been  hitherto  confined  to  Judiea.  Josephus  tells  us  that 
tho  lands  where  the  balsam-tree  grew  belonged  to  Cleopatra,  and  that 
*'  Herod  farmed  of  her  what  she  possessed  of  Arabia,  and  those  revenues 
that  came  to  her  from  the  region  alK>ut  Jericho,  liearing  tho  balsam, 
the  most  precious  of  drugs,  which  grows  there  alone."  This  is  the 
Balm  of  Gilead  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  plants  were  in  later  times 
taken  from  Matartya  to  Arabia,  and  grown  near  Mecca,  whence  the 
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balsam  is  now  hi-ought  to  Kgypl  and  Europe,  under  the  name  of 
Balsam  of  Mocca;  and  the  gardens  of  Ifoliopolis  no  longer  produce 
this  valuuhlo  plant.  Hut  a  still  more  profttahlo  shrub — isotton — is  said 
to  have  been  tirst  cultivated,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  on  the 
ground  near  the  obelisk;  an  experiment  which  has  succecKled  far 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations. 

Matartva  was  the  scene  of  the  action,  already  mentioned,  between 
the  French,  under  Oonoral  KI61»or,  and  the  Turkish  army,  on  the  2()th 
March,  1H(M).  Tiio  (irand  Yi/<ior,  who  had  advanced  from  Syria  with 
a  force  of  about  (10,000  men  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Cairo,  reached 
1  roliopolis,  and  ontronched  himself  in  the  vilhigo  of  Matartya.  This 
formed  the  centre  of  his  line,  which  ex tendo<l  to  tlie  Nile  on  the  rt.,and 
into  the  desert  on  the  1.  The  French  army  attacked  with  great  vigour, 
drove  the  Turks  out  of  Matartya,  and  completely  routed  them.  The 
Grand  Vizier  returned  into  Syria  with  the  remains  of  his  army. 

The  "  Virgfin's  Tree."  Just  after  leaving  the  viUage  of  McUartya, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  road  on  the  rt.,  is  the  garden  in  which  is 
shown  the  sycomore-tree  beneath  whose  shade  the  Holy  Family  are 
said  to  have  roi>osed  after  the  flight  into  Egypt.  The  present  tree, 
which  fell  In  lli(N»,  is  known  U»  have  Immui  planted  in  1072,  tliu  former 
one  having  (IuhI  in  J(X>5.  It  was  a  splondid  old  tnx),  and  still  Hliowod 
signs  of  life  as  late  as  the  sujumor  of  P.MX>,  when  it  fell.  It  was 
terribly  maule<l  alike  by  the  devout  and  the  profane,  who  res|)octivuly 
have  forgotten  their  piety  and  their  scepticism  in  the  egotistical 
eagerness  to  carry  away  and  to  leave  a  record  of  their  visit.  The 
present  proprietor,  a  Uopt,  fearing  lest  their  united  efforts  should 
result  in  the  total  disappearance  and  destruction  of  the  tree,  has  put  a 
fence  round  it,  which,  while  it  prevents  the  ruthless  tearing  off  of 
twigs  and  bnmchos,  alfords  those  who  are  anxious  to  commemorate 
tliuir  visit  a  smooth  and  oven  surface  on  which,  with  the  help  of  a 
knife  obligingly  kept  in  roadinoss  by  the  gardener,  they  may  make  their 
mark.  A  short  distanoe  beyond  the  Virgin's  Tree  is  an  ostrich  farm, 
which  is  well  worth  a  visit  (P.T.IO).  It  produces  a  considerable 
amount  of  feathers  annually. 

HeliopoUs.  Half  a  mile  farther  on  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Anna^  the  On  or  Ai>en  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  HcliopolLn  of  the 
Greeks.  .All  that  can  now  be  seen  of  it  are  a  few  vestiges  of  its  crude 
brick  surrounding  walls  and  the  solitary  ol)eli.sk,  one  of  a  pair  which 
probably  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Temple  of  lia.  Excavations  have 
been  attempted  here  by  Professor  Schiaparelli. 

The  Obelisk  is  the  oldest  in  Egypt ;  the  king  whose  name  it  bears, 
Usertseu  T.,  was  the  second  king  of  the  XII.  Dynasty  (see  p.  [88']). 
The  inscription,  which  is  the  same  on  etveh  of  the  four  faces,  records 
his  erection  of  the  olielisk,  and  has  lieen  thus  deciphered  by  Brugsch  : — 


'Jliu  lloniH  of  tlic  iSiiii, 

Tliti  li(u  for  tlHwo  who  nru  liorii, 

'liut  KliiK  of  14iu  u|)|Hfr  niMl  lower  IiumI, 

Khepur-kii-IU; 
The  liOitl  of  tlio  l>oiiblo  Crown, 
The  life  for  those  who  are  lioiii, 
Tlie  son  of  the  siin-uofl,  Ra, 

Usertaen ; 


The  friend  of  Uio  «pirlU  of  On,  |  evermore  I 


Kvvr  living : 
'Ifiu  K«l«hsn  lloruB, 
'i'lio  lifo  Uw  tluwo  who  Aro  iMtrn, 
Tliu  gracious  gmi, 
Khepcr-ks-Ra, 
Una  executed  this  work 
At  the  beginning  of  a  SO  years'  cycle, 
He  to  whom  may  life  Im  given  for 
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The  fftoes  of  ihiB  obelisk,  which  is  of  rose  granite,  moasure  at  the 
ground  6  ft.  1  in.  on  the  N.  and  S. ;  6  ft.  8  in.  on  the  E.  and  W. ;  it 
Htands  on  the  usual  pedestal,  which  reposes  on  two  slabs,  each 
about  2  ft.  high,  forming  apparently  part  of  the  paved  dixrtnos  i-athor 
than  plinths,  as  they  extend  a  long  way  inwards  beyond  the  obelisk. 
It  is  about  02  ft.  4  in.  high,  alxivo  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  GG  ft. 
0  in.  aInivo  the  ^mvoniont.  The  a|m)X  indicalos,  fruni  its  Rlia|»o, 
tho  tuldition  of  soniu  covoring  of  motal;  and  the  gilt  brouKo  cap 
remained  until  Arab  times.    Tlio  inscriptions  on  throe  sides  are  now 

J»ractioallv  Illegible,  the  wild  lioos  having  bnilt  their  colls  in  the 
lioroglyplis.  A  few  fragments  Ixsaring  the  names  of  llaniHes  II.  and 
Thothmos  111.  are  noArly  all  that  has  lx>on  found  here ;  with  llio  fonnnr 
namo,  which  occurs  i)i  a  stone  gateway,  are  asHocialod  tho  gtKis  Ita  and 
Atmu,  the  former  being  called  "  the  lord  of  the  temple."  A  pedestal 
with  a  bull  and  Osiris  were  found  by  Mr.  Salt.  The  bull  Mnevis,  looked 
on  as  an  incarnation  of  Ha  or  Ptah,  was  one  of  the  most  noted  among 
the  sacred  animals  of  Egypt.  It  was  kept  in  a  particular  enclosure  set 
apart  for  it,  as  for  Apis  at  Memphis,  and  enjoyed  the  same  honour  in 
the  Hoiiopolite  as  the  latter  did  in  the  Momphite  numo.  Close  to  the 
hamlet  of  Ka/r  OamUs,  a  part  of  the  Necropolis  was  discovered  by 
Mariette. 

According  to  Stinl)o,  the  city  of  Heiiopolis  stood  on  a  large  mound  or 
raised  site,  l^fore  which  were  lakes  that  received  the  water  of  the  neighbouring 
canals.  It  is  therefore  evident  how  much  the  Nile  and  the  kind  of  l*^y)>t 
have  l>een  raised  since  his  time,  as  the  obelisks  are  now  buried  to  the  depth 
of  5  ft  lo  in.  ;  and  as  he  saw  the  base  of  the  temple  and  the  pavement  of  its 
dfvffws,  the  inundation  could  not  then  have  reached  to  a  level  with  Its  area. 
Fart  of  the  lofty  mounds  may  still  be  seen  in  the  site  of  the  ancient  houses 
of  the  towp,  which  ap|)cnr  to  have  stood  on  the  N.  side,  on  higher  grotmd 
than  the  trmplo.  owing  no  dcsiht  lo  thirir  fonndiitions  having  iMt'n  misi*(t  from 
limi*  lo  tiiiM?  IIS  they  wrrr  ri*lHiill,  and  ito  rlmngt;  of  t'lrvalinn  t:ikin);  plart* 
in  the  sit(!  of  tlir  temple.  This  i*«)iitinu<*<l  in  the  placr  wlicn*  its  fitimdiitlons 
had  Imtu  laid  by  the  lirst  Usertsi*n.  Thtr  H:mie  was  ol>s«*rved  by  I  lenNlolii.s, 
tlion^;h  in  a  iiitieh  gn^iter  dt^ree,  In  the  |)oKilioii  of  the  Temple  of  l>inna  tit 
IhilKisiis,  "  whieli,  having  n>m:iiiied  tm  the  sii mi*  level  where  it  was  fiiM  built, 
while  the  rirst  of  the  town  had  Inhmi  raisctl  on  various  oecttniuns,  was  seen 
by  llios«f  who  walked  round  the  walls  in  a  hoHow  ImjIow  them." 

The  ancient  ICgyptian  name  of  Heliotx)lis  was  in  hieroglypfis,  Annti  or 
t>//,  with  the  addition  of  the  sricred  name  or  epithet  Pit-h'a,  "the  House," 
or  "  AIknIc  of  the  Sun,"  corn^sprmdin);  to  the  title  IV'lh-slieme«;h,  of  llie  same 
im|M)ii,  wliieh  was  applied  lo  it  by  the  Jeus.  In  Seiipliiie  iiiiil  in  roplie  It 
is  ealled  (>//.  Moses  Is  ssiid  lo  have  sliltlied  Iheie,  siiid  Jos4'ph's  ralhertn-taw 
was  a  pri(!st  of  its  rcnowncil  lemple. 

Though  small.  Ilelioiwlts  was  a  town  of  great  celi*l>rily  ;  but  it  suffered 
considerably  by  the  invasion  of  the  IVrsians.  Many  of  ils  otxUisks,  and 
probably  other  monuments,  were  afterwards  taken  away  to  Rome  and  Alex- 
andria ;  and  at  the  time  of  Stralx>'s  visit  it  had  the  character  of  a  deserted 
city.  He  also  saw  ' '  some  very  large  houses  where  the  priests  used  to  live, 
that  being  the  place  to  which  they  particularly  resorted  in  former  times  for 
the  study  of  pliilosophy  and  astronomy "  ;  but  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
sciences  they  taught,  were  no  longer  to  be  foimd,  and  no  professor  of  any 
one  was  pointed  out  to  him.  'Hiosc  only  who  had  charge  of  the  temple, 
and  who  explained  the  sacred  rites  to  strangers,  remained  there ;  and  among 
other  objects  of  interest  to  the  Greek  traveller,  the  houses  where  Eudoxos 
and  Plato  had  lived  were  shown,  these  philosophers  having,  it  is  said,  remained 
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thirteen  years  under  the  tuition  of  tlie  priests  of  llelioiiolis.  IndeetJ,  it  ceuseil 
to  lie  thq  3eat  of  learning  after  the  accession  of  the  Htplemies,  anil  the  schools 
of  Alexan<lria  sui-(»*(*(li:<l  to  the  nncitnit  colktgrs  of  the  (.'ity  of  the  Sun. 

It  iu  poHHiblo,  though  not  pruluiblo,  tlmt  tho  logoudary  'Ain 
eah-Shema,  the  **  Fountain  of  tho  Sun  "  of  Ueliopolis,  is  tho  frosh-watcr 
spring,  UBod  for  a  saklya,  at  Matartya. 

Boyond  Iloliopolis  is  tho  Jtirkcl  cl-Jfagg,  or  **  Jjako  of  tho 
Pilgrims." 

n*ho  Birket  el-Hagg  is  about  5  m.  10.  of  Uolio[K>1is,  and  IJ  in.  K.  of 
cl-Mcrij  StuL,  tho  Uu-niiuus  of  tho  lino.  It  is  tho  rondoKVous  of  tho  Mocca 
oaravan.  7  )ii.  Ixiyond  this  is  el-Khaiika,  runiarkablo  in  tho  days  of 
Loo  Afrioanus  "  for  its  lino  buildings,  its  niosi|uos,  and  oollogos/'  as  tlio 
nolgbbouring  plain  for  tho  abundance  of  dates  it  produced.  Near 
el-Khanka  was  fought  the  action  of  the  10th  May,  1801,  between  the 
French  g^irrison  of  Cairo  and  a  Turkish  force  which  had  come  to  the 
assistance  of  tlio  Btitish  army  updor  Qeneral  Hutchinson.  The  latter 
was  anxious  that  tho  Turks  should  not  risk  an  action  until  the  two 
armiofl  had  united.  The  French  under  Oenoral  B^liard  attacked  the 
Tur|(S,  but  tho  latter  hold  their  groiind  and  the  French  wore  forced  to 
retire  to  (iairo.  A  nuintb  ufL4)rwurdH  tlio  liingliKli  army  arrived  in 
front  of  Oiiiro,  and  llio  Kninttli  capitiiluUHl,  and  wore  Kont  Itiusk  to 
Kranuo.  To  tlio  W.  of  Khanka  is  I'^-Slriitlnh,  tcrniiniiH  of  a  light  rail- 
way from  Hhibln  (p.  })8). 

About  1  m.  lievoad  ol-Khanka  is  tho  IHrket  cUAkrashur,  aljounding 
in  wild  duck ;  and  iu  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  right  season,  are  some 
very  good  snipe  marshes. 

8  m.  farther  to  the  K.  is  AlnX  Zabel,  once  known  for  its  military 
oollege,  camp,  hospital,  and  schools  of  modicine.  An  important  Ixsd  of 
liasalt  occurs  hero,  which  was  largely  used  by  the  anciont  Egyptians 
for  sculpture  and  building  puri)Osos. 

3  m.  N.W.  of  AbA  Zabel  are  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Onias,  now  called  Tell  el-Yahfidfya,  the  ''Mound  of  the  Jews" 
(see  p.  88). 

8.  Tombs  of  the  Khalif)i  and  Mamelukes. 

It  may  bo  oliservod  that  many  of  the  nios^iucs  of  Cairo  aro  tomb- 
mosques,  in  so  far  as  they  contain  a  mausoluum,  generally  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  in  which  repose  the  bones  of  thoir  founders,  and  often  of 
momboi*s  of  their  families.  The  most  interesting  group  of  tomb- 
mouquos  is  the  northern,  consisting  of  those  of  the  CircaBsian  Mame- 
lukes, hitherto  goiiomlly  vallud  by  1iUiro[K)ans  *'  tho  Tonilis  of  tho 
K half fs,"  and  by  tho  iK30plo  of  Cairo  spoken  of  as  the ''Cemetery  of 
KAit  )iey,"  or  as  •«  KAit  Bey"  (pronounced  "Altlioy")  alone.  In 
reality,  no  raatisoloa  of  the  Khaltfs,  as  a  group,  remain.  Tho  tombs 
of  the  Fatlmido  Khaltfs  occupied  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  ba/aar 
of  Khan  el-KliAltli,  and  were  destroyed  in  the  7th  cent,  of  tho  Ifijra,  when 
the  bazaar  was  built  by  the  Sultan  Kl-Ashraf  Klialtl,  son  of  K'alaAn. 

Of  the  AyyQbide  Dynasty  there  remains  only  tlko  much-iicglected 
Tomb  of  Ks-SdUi  Negm-ed-din  Ayytlb,  near  tho  Khan  ol-Kh&ltli.  He 
died  in  a.ii.  G47  (a.d.  1250).    It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  in  his 
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reign  tlinl  ImniH  ihc  IXlh  of  FraiiM  (Mnt  Tioaiii)  invKded  Ltgyiit  md 
man  defcnlofl  and  Lakon  prisoner  near  Mnnaltni. 

U(  tlio  Hnhnrido  Mnrnttlukn  RnlUnx  thoro  ivro  ruvaml  monnmondi 
in  tho  tomb-monqnoB  o[  Ui^lnra,  oF  1!l-Miin(ar  Kivliinn,  o(  Kn-NAxir  bin 
Hon,  of  Sultnn  Iliutnn,  nnd  ol  Snltoii  filiiuiUlii,  Ac.,  wliich  nro  oiluntod 
in  vnrioun  pnrU  at  llio  city,  nnd  wUinli  nro  montioniKt  in  ilio  doncriptirin 
n(  tliD  munquiM.  Tlio  "Toin)in  ut  tlJO  MnmuliikdH,"  H.  of  Cairo,  ftro 
Also  monumontnof  llio  wmo  period;  hut  tho  namon  and  dates  ol  Uioit 
foinidom  are,  in  soToml  InRlaiincR,  tiiihiiown. 

Ilio  CircasHian,  or  Jtorghido,   MMiioliiho«   liavo  also  luft  sentftl 
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n  to  Im  found  in  tlin  i)iitltirD4i|lia  Rrouii  u( 
ninUMilin  to  tlm  K.  nl  Cairo  (mro  Imlow). 

1,  Tlio  "Tombs  of  the  Khalifa";  nwily  rrnvJuHl  nii  doiikny- 
iMch.  Walkiito  ix  i>omi1>lo,  but  dimty,  anil  n  narrihgo  (l\T.40) 
is  to  ho  avoided.  Ono  may  go  viA  tbo  Bab  ol-Fulflh  and  rotum  by 
tha  Citadel. 

I'lio  travellor  mill  noliuo  I.  tbo  vast  Honlom  Oi^u-lnvii  mliiob  oocupj 
tho  vieinity  ol  tbo  Hab  eii-Nitur.  In  tliifi  oomotory  In  tho  Tomb  of 
BarcUiarat,  Iho  colchmtcd  traveller,  licttcr  known  In  tlio  Kant  by  the 
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name  of  the  "  ShAkk  Ibr&htm/'  who  died  in  Cairo  in  1817.  For  a  long 
time  tlie  grave  remained  mimarlced;  but  in  1870  it  was  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  tbo  late  ICogers-Bey,  then  English  Consul,  and  Hekokyan- 
Boy;  and  a  handsome  tomb,  with  enclosure,  in  the  Mohammedan 
style,  now  marks  the  spot. 

The  Tomb-moMue  of  Sultan  BarlfU^  (Qdmi'  Barkilk),  who  died 
A.D.  130H  (a.u.  BOl)  (SCO  |>.  [KX)]),  is  of  a  stylo  and  symmetry  unique  in 
Cairo.  The  huwi  ntriking  fuaturos  of  thu  uxturior  aro  thu  two  HU|H3rh 
ininaruts  (unu  rmitorud),  built  liy  Shurkis  l*!l-JlaranbuU,  that  riso  alN>vu 
the  W.  fiu;iu1o,  and  the  two  domes  of  Htonu  sculpturud  from  the  Iniho 
to  the  sunnnit  with  horizontal  IhuuIh  of  uhovrun  or  /.igKtvg  mouldings. 
The  chief  entrance  is  now  to  the  S.W.  Thu  mIAh,  or  oiien  court,  is 
surroundod  by  loggia  (one  row  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides,  two  on  the  W., 
and  three  on  the  U.,  which  forms  the  Ikodn  or  sanctuary).  They  are 
vaulted  with  brick  cupolas.  The  vutmbar,  of  compact  limestone, 
delicately  sculptured,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  Cairo.  It 
has  now  been  covered  in  with  woodwork  to  protect  it  from  injury. 
Beneath  the  N.E.  dome  are  buried  BarkAk ;  Far&g,  his  son  and  sue- 
cesHfir;  and  BarkAk,  a  brother  of  the  lattur,  who  reigned  only  7(1  days. 
Thu  domo  to  thu  iS.W.  was  built  by  h'araf;,  and  liuncath  it  aru  buriiul 
his  niothur  thu  Sitt  Khawaiid,  and  othui-s.  'J*liu  tomb-nioS4|no  of 
Fatnia,  the  dauglitor  of  liarkuk,  in  the  baxiiar  of  the  CopiMirsniitliH, 
has  lM)cn  montionud  ulHuwhoru  (see  p.  1()7).  The  chamliorH  to  thu  N. 
of  the  sdhUf  formerly  ocuupicd  by  students,  are  now  iuhabitud  hy 
servants  and  oftioials  of  the  mosques  and  their  families.  On  the  S. 
are  various  accessory  chambers,  vestibules,  &o.  The  portions  of  the 
mosque  to  the  N.W.  contained  the  sebll  and  ktittdbf  which  are  now, 
like  many  other  parts  of  the  building,  in  a  state  of  ruin. 

The  Tomb-mosque  of  El-Ashraf  (C/rli/(i'  cl-Ashraf  lhirsbcy),yiho  died 
A.n.  WM  (a.u.  841)  (sou  p.  [lOOj).  Vassing  southwai-ds,  the  travcllur  will 
next  visit  this  tomb-mos(]ue.  A  flight  of  steiis  loads  to  the  i>ortal. 
The  mosque  is  a  small  oblong  building,  divided  by  2  ranges  of  3  [Kiinted 
arches  resting  on  2  columns.  The  pavement  of  coloiu'cd  stones  is 
remarkably  fine.  Of  the  coloui'ed  glass  and  the  tracery  which  adorned 
the  windows  little  now  remains.  To  the  N.  is  the  tomb-c.hanibur, 
surmounted  bv  a  charming  dome.  The  exterior  ornamentation,  with 
its  network  of  aralxttwiues,  is  particularly  graceful.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  mostiue,  to  the  IC,  is  a  smaller  dome,  doubtless  the  tomb 
of  some  niemlM>r  of  the  Sultan's  family,  with  similar  ornamenUition. 
The  nuuln''Hii  (college),  okcUa^  and  other  acccsiiory  buildings,  of  whiuh 
the  ruins  remain,  were  celebrated  in  their  time.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  almshouses  adjoins  the  mosque  to  the  S.,  and  a  long 
inscription  sculptured  in  marlile  forms  a  frie/^,  of  which  a  part 
renuiins,  recording  the  amount  that  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  sdkiya, 
or  water-supply,  &c.  The  mother  of  Bursbey  is  said  to  be  buried 
beneath  the  dome  to  the  S.W.  of  the  mostjue. 

The  plain  broad  dome  opposite  the  Mosc^ue  of  El-Ashraf  Bursbey 
is  called  the  Mdbcd  er-Bi/d'i,  and  is  the  burial-place  of  several  members 
of  the  family  of  that  great  saint.  The  dome  is  much  rent,  and  of  the 
delicate  tracery  of  the  windows  but  few  relics  exist. 

On  the  W.  side  (rt.)  of  BarkAk's  tomb-mosque  is  that  of  the  Sultan 
Sul^man  Urn-HcUinj  a.d.  152G*.    E.  of  this  is  a  handsome  tomb,  the 
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niuno  o{  nliow  owiinr  ia  nnkiicimi ;  ftnd  Adjoining  fliiKinBii'ii  Is  th&t  ol 
Sab's  ItnuU,  Hio  "  novnn  inniilonx,"  for  wlicme  nioliiorv  n  Infloiid  In  now 
Roiiglit  In  vnln.  1'linro  »ro  wvcdlI  otIioF  ni;(1iianl  tomiiii  ot  thoM 
7  Tnuldeiin  and  Iheir  dog  (Iwrronod  rroni  the  Insuiid  of  "  Ilia  t^Ton 
tilaiiKini"),  tncliidiMRnnnvnrM  In  tlio  Moknttiuii  Iilil. 

Tho  TotntMnoaqne  of  KJJt  Bej  {(Idiiu'  hitit  Iti^i),  olwut  k.n.  1410 
(mm  p.  [lor>|t,  Jufibly  ranlin  ok  ono  ot  Oia  llnait  nt'oci""'""  »'  (Iniro  nrolil. 
toclnra.  The  intorior  hiw  Iwcn  oftrolull^  rwlorod  undor  tlio  dlrocKoii 
of  Fmnn  I'niilin,  nrobltoct  (o  tlio  ndininifitmtion  ol  Wnkfn.  "Loohod 
nt  anloninll]'  or  intornnll;.  notliing  can  oxnood  llio  grnna  of  overy  jnrt 
ut  lliix  building,  lU  Hnmll  dinionNionii  oxclmli)  it  From  nny  claim  ol 
grandeur,  nor  does  it  prctcinl  tu  tiio  jinHty  ot  tlio  Ornuk  mid  bouio 
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uxlcrior  ih  ruinnrkiiMo  lor  liio  Imniity  of  llio  niiiiiirvl,  niid  llio  olniiomUi 
Inco-likc  Hcui[>luriiig  »[  its  wcll-uunHlructoii  dunio.  Tlio  cliioC  oiitniiico 
)■  to  the  N.E.,  whoro  •  flight  of  ntopn  ooiiducln  to  tlio  portal,  adoTned 
with  stalactite  pondentUoa.  A  pnwage  londu  to  the  Sdhn  el-Qdmi', 
which  Ir  paved  witli  inlaid  coloui-od  ntoncH.  Tlin  wallx  aro  nlmilarly 
adornod.  Thn  tonn  nl  tlin  liitoHor  IwloiigR  to  a  iyi"'  with  wlilch  we 
Imculiio  fnniilinr  in  viHlting  tlio  inowiiiiw  nt  tliin  [ixriiid  in  (kiiru.  Tho 
Uvtda  ')»  rained  oho  xlcp  above  the  nl/iii,  and  in  Heparatcd  Iroin  it  by  a 
BpooiouH  pointed  arcli,  reluming  boluw  to  tlie  hone-RJioe  Hliapo.    Ou 
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tlio  opposiU)  (iido  is  a  Bimilar  arch.  Alx)ve  the  Biiiall  side  rocesaes  of 
the  sdiifif  N.  and  S.,  r\m  2  tunaller  arclios  of  the  pointed  shape.  All 
i  archen  are  constructed  with  1>locks  alternately  hhusk  and  white ;  the 
otlicr  x^ortiouH  of  the  upper  walln  have  liocn  iNiinted  in  red  and  white 
BtripcH.  The  windowH  and  roBottes  contain  tracery  of  exquisite  patteroR 
and  coloured  glass,  of  which  the  greater  part  is  modern.  From  the 
Sillm  ol-O&mi'  a  passage  leads  across  to  the  Mausoleumf  which  is  to 
the  H.  of  the  Uwdti,  It  is  crowned  hy  tlio  dome  whoso  exterior  is 
BO  graeofiilly  soiilpLurod,  wilh  intorior  pondoutivtus  iliMiuunding  very 
gradually  across  tiiu  anglus.  The  windows  contain  tracery  with  hlue 
l^hiHs,  and  others  with  tlit:  cypress  pattern  and  gruun  ghuts.  The  lloor 
IS  handsomely  puvcil  wilh  hlack  and  white  inurliKm.  The  %nnh  of 
Kdil  liey  is  in  front  of  the  kUda,  Ntuir  it,  and  on  the  opiKtsiU)  side 
of  the  nuiusolonni,  are  two  blocks  of  stone,  bearing  the  so-called 
impressions  of  Mohannned's  foot,  which  are  said  to  have  Immu  brougiit 
from  Mecca  by  the  Sultan.  They  are  veiled  by  small  curtains,  and  are 
respectively  canopied  with  little  domes  of  bronze  and  wood.  In  the 
S.W.  corner  is  a  tomb,  said  to  be  that  of  a  sister  of  KAit  liey.  In  the 
S.K.  is  a  wooden  Kiirsi, 

The  lialf-riiiiutd  'Vimib  of  tfie  Lfuly  Khav>dnd  {cs-Siil  Khaivdiutj^  to 
the  H«W.  of  Unit  of  KAit  Hoy,  contains  some  line  specimens  of  dtMioni- 
tions  in  stucco,  especially  in  the  largo  vaulted  niche  lul joining  the 
dome  to  the  M.  The  dome  itself  is  lulomed  with  a  broiul  Umd  of 
porcelain  tiles,  with  an  inscription  in  large  white  letters  upon  a  dark 
ground.  The  same  inscription  is  painted  round  the  .interior  of  the 
dome,  while  a  verse  of  the  KurAn  encircles  the  central  point.  The 
name  Khawdnd  is  a  title  equivalent  to  the  Turkish  and  Persian  Jtdneni, 
which  may  be  translated  **  princess."  It  is  given  to  several  ladies  of 
this  period.  The  one  here  commemorated  is  said  to  have  been  a  sister 
of  Kuit  Bey. 

The  traveller  who  is  not  pressed  for  time  mav  well  devote  some 
time  to  Ihc  inspccLion  of  various  other  muusoloa  in  this  great  necro- 
polis of  Kuit  l>i)y.  Several  are  those  of  persons  now  unknown.  Of 
others  the  names  alone  remain.  Many  of  them  present  admirable 
examples  of  dome  architecture,  in  perhaps  its  greatest  perfection ;  and 
are  models  of  Ijcauty  as  regards  lK)th  form  and  decoration.  The  sculp- 
turing of  the  extei-ior  is  in  some  cases  exquisite.  Several  are  encircled 
by  bands  of  porcelain,  containing  inscriptions  in  white  letters  upon  a 
coloured  ground.  In  others,  discs  of  blue  porcelain  figure  amongst 
the  intei*Btices  of  the  vario.gutcd  moulding.  None  of  the  nionunioiitH 
(situated  in  what  has  often  been  a  iHittle-grouiid)  have  remained 
intact,  and  time  is  making  sad  havoc  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful, 
as  every  traveller  notes  with  regret.  It  is  satisfactory  that  at  last 
some  ollort  is  being  made  to  preserve  these  ancient  monuments,  but  it 
must  Im)  rememliered  that  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  CJommission 
are  very  limited. 

The  new  tomb-mosque  of  the  late  Khedive  Tewfik,  S.  of  that  of 
K&it  liey,  is  noticeable. 

"  KAit  Bey  *'  contains  a  considerable  population  living  amongst  the 
tomli8,and  often  within  the  enclosures  of  the  mo8c|ues.  One  is  strongly 
reminded  of  Western  Thebes  (p.  iOC>) :  there  also  in  old  days,  as  now, 
the  living  lived  among  the  dea^.     The  lilgyptians  have  never  changed 
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their  Rpirit,  tliongh  the}*  have  chuDged  their  religion  twice.  Dnring 
Bairftm  the  place  is  much  visited  hy  families  whose  burial-places  aro 
scattered  here  and  there,  and  who  spend  whole  days  on  the  spot. 
These  customs  are  alluded  to  elsewhere. 

The  desert  tract  N.  of  the  Citadel,  and  outside  the  Bab  ol-Waxtr,  is 
also  occupied  by  countless  Moslem  tombs. 

2.  The  **  Tombs  of  the  Maiiiehikes.'*~-To  the  B.  of  the  city  lie  the 
so-called  Tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  which  are  also  in  a  state  of  rtiin, 
far  more  so  than  the  tombs  of  the  Khallfs,  not  one  of  them  remaining 
entire.  They  are  best  reached  by  the  Bab  eUKadlfa :  there  is  a  good 
carriage-road.  The  minarets  are  models  of  beauty,  and  the  domes 
handsome  and  well  constructed.  The  traveller  will  do  well  to  pause 
and  examine  what  remains  of  tl^om,  during  an  excursion  to  the  tombli 
near  tlio  Imilm  osh-Shaft',  or  to  the  dervishes  of  the  Mokatlam.  'Jlio 
names  and  the  dates  of  their  founders  arc  uncertain ;  but  the  names 
of  K6iiAn,  Amna  bint-Abdallah  ^tho  mother  of  Rultati  Hasan),  and  of 
Moiiammod  Bey  SAdAn  ol-Adjnn,  are  inoorrootly  given  to  those  which 
are  the  most  remarkable.  They  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Baharidd 
Mameluke  Sultans. 

To  the  S.W.  of  these,  rising  al)ovo  the  tomlis  and  dwellings  that 
surround  It,  will  lie  wvon  tlio  Tomb  of  the  ImlLiii  esh-Shafl',  founder 
of  one  of  tlio  four  ortlicNlox  sects  of  KMslAni,  who  died  In  A.n.  H20. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a .  large  dome,  with  a  weathercock  in  the  form  of 
a  boat.  It  is' said  to  have  been  built  by  YttBui  SAlah-ed-din  (Saladin), 
whence,  according  to  Pooocke,  it  received  the  name  of  os-SAlahtya.  A 
special  order  is  required  in  order  to  visit  it.  The  interior  is  cased  to 
a  height  of  8  or  9  ft.  with  marble,  above  which  the  whole  is  coloured 
in  recent  and  unartistio  style.  The  windows  contain  coloured  glass ; 
and  a  *'dim  religious  light"  pervades  the  building,  the  sanctitv  of 
which  prevents  ito  being  suiTerod  to  fall  into  decay.  There  are  throe 
principal  niches,  and  a  fourth  gives  the  true  diroction  of  Mecca.  'Phe 
tomb  of  the  ImAin  is  simple,  the  covering  being  of  brocade  embroidered 
with  gold.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  wooden  railing  inlaid  with  mothor-of- 
pearl,  the  corners  being  clasped  with  silver  fittings.  At  the  head  of 
the  tomb  is  a  large  turban,  partly  covered  by  a  Oashmore  shawl.  Near 
the  head  of  the  tomb  is  a  marble  pillar,  with  sculptured  insoriptions, 
coloured  red  and  gold.  From  the  roof  are  suspended  a  few  porcelain 
lamps ;  and  lamps  of  glass,  as  well  as  ostrich  eggs,  hang  in  profusion 
from  the  canopy  of  the  tomb  and  from  light  wooden  beams.  The 
walls  and  tonib-encloHiiro  arc  ndornccl  with  Hcrolls  of  tho  usual  stylo* 
Thorn  are  four  other  toiiiliM  of  ineiiiliors  of  the  linAm*H  family. 

Near  tho  last-named  Is  the  Buriil-place  of  the  Reig^ing^  Family, 
consisting  of  a  lohg  corridor  and  two  ohamlx)rs,  en(*.li  covered  by  a 
dome.  The  atletulanls  of  the  maUHoloiim  are  extrontoly  civil,  and 
ready  to  point  out  the  tomb  and  name  of  any  of  the  numerous 
members  of  the  viceregal  family  that  are  buried  here. 

Amongst  the  numerous  tombs  of  persons  of  distinction  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  Omar  itm  d-Fntidt  a  little  tomh-niosr(ue  lienoath 
Mokattam,  close  to  tho  niosqne  wliieli  clings  so  xilrliiroMiiioly  to  thn 
hill.  Farther  away  to  tho  S.  will  lio  noticed  the  minaret  of  the  (idwi* 
eS'Saddtf  the  burial-place  of  the  great  family  of  that  name.  It  is 
worthy  of  a  visit,  if  time  permits.    To  the  S.  of  the  ImAm  esh-Shafl' 
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IH  iliu  iiioiM|iiu  of  Ihu  UckriyUf  which  m  unuiteruHliug.  Thu  praUy 
iiiiiiarut  uloBO  to  the  iM|iitx1uct  un  il  uLi^iruiushcB  tho  liab  cl-Kard/u, 
wiUi  Lhu  riiiiiH  nf  u  iiitttti|ii«i,  in  Uml  (if  Mohtiiitmni  t'dh-hhAmur, 

4.  Mokattam. 

Tho  oxcuniioii  to  Mokattam  may  lie  done  on  foot  or  donkey-back ; 
it  may  lie  cumhinud  with  a  vinit  to  thu  Oitiulol  and  thu  Tomlm  oC  thu 
MamulukuH.  Ixjuviiig  tho  Citadul  by  tho  liab  vl-(U'bel  hi.  101),  ono 
dottconda  to  the  doprosaiou  between  the  Citadel  hill  ana  the  Qebol 
QiyAiihi,  croaaos  tho  loop-line  from  the  Central  Torminua  to  Holw&h 
by  a  bridge,  and  tiBconda  by  a  steep  and  picturesque  cauHOWay  between 
two  quarries  to  the  old  Turkish  fort  on  the  crest  of  the  opposite  hill. 
Passing  this  on  the  left,  a  short  wall(  brings  us  to  the  ruined  CknnVa 
OiyAshi,  on  tho  summit.  From  this  a  magnificent  view  of  Cairo  and 
the  Nile  valley  is  to  be  obtained.  Best  time  sunset,  when  extra- 
ordinary light  effects  are  usually  seen.  The  view  of  the  Citadel  from 
altove,  flunked  by  the  Tomixt  of  the  Khalifs  and  Mamelukes,  with  the 
griiat  city  iKiyond,  and  thu  Nile  and  Pyramids  away  to  thu  left,  is 
extroniely  I'oniarkablo. 

The  Smuittr  lUhijU'd  h'oivat  is  aUiut  1  lir.  dirttant.  KuhhiIh  are 
connnon  un  tluw!  hills. 

At  tho  UiHo  of  the  (IoImjI  (liyAHlii  is  tlio  piuturusfiuu  hurvish 
niunaHlory  callctl  Tckiyvl  vl-Mutjiulwri,  dcscriUsd  on  p.  [:U5J,  inirwl. 

6.  The  « Petrified  Forest" 

I'lliU  tixuiinloii,  iiiiulti  friHii  Ouini,  will  iuku  froiii  3  t<»  4  hrs.  The  Toinl«  of  the 
KImlifH  limy  Iw  taken  in  the  wny.  Doiikoya  uru  thu  lidil  iikmuw  (»r  Keltiiig  iliere. 
i-tirriuKi^i  uic  not  retrtuiiiuuiHluil ;  ilioy  aru  uxiieiuilve,  uKlm  homen  will  In  any  chmo  Ihs 
r(M|uinil,  ttnti  uviui  llicn  ciirrlsK^  a>'v  kntiwn  Ui  Mti«:k  In  tliu  wuid.l 

After  pasHing  the  tomb  of  K&it  liey,  the  way  lies  along  a  sandy 
wtUii,  with  tho  (lubel  el-Al.iinar  on  tho  ].,  and  the  Qebul  Mokattam  on 
the  rt.  The  Ih'ltel  H-AhvMr,  or  **iiod  Mountain,"  is  composed  of  red 
gritstone,  whiuh  gradually  runs  into  a  siliceouH  rock,  contains  numerous 
ehalcodonicri,  antl  is  of  the  same  nature  as  thu  vocal  statuu  at  ThuboM. 
Owing  to  the  quality  of  the  stone,  which  renders  it  poculiarlv  adapted 
for  mills,  this  mountain  has  been  quarried  from  a  very  early  period. 
The  same  species  of  rock  rises  here  and  there  to  the  southward,  upon 
tho  slope  of  the  limestone  range,  and  the  bud  above  it  contains  petrified 
wood  of  various  kinds. 

After  passing  the  llod  Mountain,  the  plain  opens  out  on  the  ].,  and 
this  route,  if  followed,  would  lead  to  the  (iroat  Putrifiud  ]<^oruHt  and 
hir  ul-Kahnia.  On  thu  rt.  is  passod  a  narrow  valley  in  which  is  a 
small  spring  of  water  known  as  Moses'  Well,  'i'he  water  is  bnickish 
and  hardly  lit  to  drink.  Keeping  to  the  rt.  and  nuaring  the  ^lokattani 
hills,  a  slight  sandy  ascent  is  climbed,  and  on  the  plateau  at  the  top 
are  to  Ix)  sot^n  lying  scattered  aUmt  small  and  large  fragments  of 
petrified  wood.  At  tliis  point  the  driver  or  donkey-boy  will  endeavour 
to  stop,  and  insist  that  these  few  specimens  in  the  sand  are  what  he 
calls  the  **  petlified  ood."  But  if  the  visitor  will  persevere  for  about  a 
mile  farther — he  will  be  guided  in  the  direction  by  the  tracks  of  his 
predecessors— he  will  reach  a  spot  where  much  larger  fragments  are 
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lyiDg,  and  among  tliem  two  or  three  trees  in  siiu,  several  feet  in 
lengtli.  As  thoy  are  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  loss  oovbred  with 
sand,  and  as  moreover  pieces  are  constantly  lx)ing  taken  to  Cairo  for 
ornamental  purposes,  it  is  hazardous  to  speak  of  their  length,  htit 
there  were  two  on  the  loft-hand  side  of  the  track,  one  48  ft.  long  and 
the  other  21,  and  on  the  right  of  the  trook  one  H\)  ft.  long.  Alioiit 
24  hrs.  from  the  Little  retriflod  Forest,  and  4  hrs.  from  Cairo,  is 
another  collection  of  these  fossil  trees,  known  as  tho  Qrcat  Peirifitfd 
Forest.  It  is  a  very  fatiguing  day's  work  to  go  there  and  hack.  Those 
fossil  stems  and  fragments  have  gonernlly  boon  taken  to  represent 
petrified  palm-trees,  but  scicntifio  investigation  has  decided  that  they 
arc  not  correlated  with  any  existing  vegetation  in  Kigypt. 

In  an  interesting  pnper  contributed  to  tlic  '  Geological  Mngaxinc '  (vol.  vii. , 
No.  7,  luly  1870),  by  Mr.  Carnithers.  he  says  that  after  examining  niicro- 
scopically  a  large  number  of  s|>ccimcns  collected  by  lYofcssor  Owen,  he  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stems,  though  dicotyledonous,  arc  not  coni- 
ferous, and  that  they  may  Iw  divided  into  two  species — the  Nicolia  trgrffiinai, 
nlrcn<ly  so  named  by  Ungcr,  and  the  Nicolin  tntienif,  so  named  fn)m  the 
late  <lisUngulshod  professor,  among  whose  sixHsimens  h<!  dlscovereil  the  new 
specie's.  A  great  deal  of  information  on  the  character  and  position  of  this 
n*mai'kablo  silicitied  wmxl  may  \k*  Unin<\  in  the  fviiMT  mrntioned  aUive,  and 
alM>  in  an  arlirle  on  the  "(f(*iil«igy  of  ICgypt."  by  NinvbuM,  in  the  *  <,hinrterly 
Journsd  of  the  (ieologioK-d  Society '(No.  i(),  1848).  More  extensive  remains 
of  a  similar  kind  are  found  in  the  desert  alx>ut  3  hrs.  farther,  and  also  alx)Ut 
7  m.  W.  of  the  Pyramids  of  OIki.    The  latter  are  ssiid  to  l)e  worth  a  visit. 

In  returning  from  the  Petrified  Forest  a  different  rood  may  bo 
taken.  Perhaps  the  best  is  to  keep  along  tho  top  of  the  Mokattam 
hills,  and  to  roburn  by  the  Citadel.  Care  should  bo  taken  to  arrive  at 
the  Mosquo  of  Kl-OiyAHlii  at  sunset,  as  tho  view  from  this  point 
is  otm  of  the  llnfwt  at  Caini,  particularly  whmi  Mm  hum  is  soLting 
ImiIiIihI  the  (tr(Mit  Pyramids.  II  is  iitiiU)  inipiMHiblo  to  give  any 
doHcription  which  could  do  jtistieo  U}  tliis  view.  A  g«M>fl  way  of 
arranging  tho  excursion  is  to  tiiko  d(nikoyH,  viMil.  Mm  'PoiuIih  of  Mio 
Kliallfs  Ml  tlio  morning,  liineb  al  or  nour  Mokoh'  Well,  and  rntiirii  l>y 
the  smaller  J'etrified  Forest  and  Mokattam  hills  in  the  aflornoon.  On 
arriving  at  the  Citadel,  carriages  can  be  found,  or  may  be  ordered  to 
be  in  readiness  at  the  foot  of  the  Mokattam,  in  the  little  village 
between  the  hills  and  tho  Citadel.  There  is  another  rood  back  from 
the  Petrified  Forest  l)y  the  WMi  et-Tih  and  tho  village  of  BusAtin 
(see  p.  IdU).  Near  BusAtin  is  an  interesting  old  aqueduct.  The  rood 
leads  bock  to  Cairo  by  tho  Jewish  cemetery  and  tlio  Toinlis  of  tlie 
Mamelukes. 

6.  The  Barrage. 

fHils  excursion  Is  well  worth  iimklnff,  cs|)ceinlly  to  ihtmn  i^lui  arc  lti(4*rcslod  In 
the  imiirovomonUi  now  lN;htg  ittiule  In  the  IrrlRatlon  of  Kitypt,  and.  If  inmlo  at  tlfo 
pro|iGr  seasiHi,  It  niiffht  lie  cfanhlncd  with  a  day's  sniiMi  or  wild-fowl  slKNiihift  In 
tho  netghlmnrhfiort.  Tlio  ntost  convenient  way  of  gv>lng  is  hy  train  <m  Ute  Alex- 
amlrla  and  Cairo  line  mVt  Hhnhra  and  KalyAh.    Tlicro  are  7  trains  dally,  doing  tho 

Ionrnov  In  aliont  |  honr.  Train  to  KalyAh  may  alsr>  1n)  tnlcnn,  and  ilonkrys  Tdro<l 
nan  tlionrio  to  the  ltarmgi«(fU  ni.).  Tliert^  Is  a  M4iil<in  on  tho  1 1  finer  fteyiit  line  at 
Manasho,  on  the  W.  iNink  of  llio  Nile,  not  far  frtan  tho  Jlarrnge,  Init  tho  trains  in 
and  from  Cairo  by  this  line  aro  very  inconvenient.  H  Is  also  ))omihlo  to  go  hy  the 
river :  Uds  is  tho  ploa8ant4.wt  niethud.  (Inqniro  at  Mossrs.  Cook's  oflleo  for  days  on 
which  steam  lanncii  satis).  | 
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Tho  Artii  Btoiio  of  tho  Barras^e  was  laid  by  Mohammod  Ali  in  1835. 
Tbo  wurktt  woru  plaiuiud  and  uarriod  out  by  Mougol  Boy  and  Linant 
lioy.  BituaUid  al  Uiu  boad  of  tlio  Dolta,  alxml  12  m.  Iwlow  Cairo,  tbo 
objuut  of  tiiia  gigantic  worlf  waa  to  bold  up  tlio  watora  of  tbo  Nilo 
during  tbo  oiglit  inoutba  of  ebb,  so  ag  to  maintain  tbem  at  tbo  lovol  of 
tbo  Boil,  and  HUpply  Lowor  Kgypt  during  tliat  i>6riod  witb  the  aame 
amount  of  watot*  as  at  tbo  tinio  of  tbo  inundation.  It  was  calculatod 
tliat  tbo  onoruidUH  oxponao  of  tbo  work  itself,  and  of  tlio  now  systom 
of  oanalisation  wbicb  must  bo  its  nocossary  oomnlomont,  would  bo 
componsatod  for  by  tbo  groat  iuoroaso  of  oultivablo  laud  in  tbo  Dolta, 
and  by  tbo  boiug  able  to  do  away  witb  tbo  tbousands  of  iaifiywt  and 
slutdil/Sf  tbus  sotting  froo  for  moro  usoful  agrioultural  purposes  tbo 
mon  and  animals  oniployod  in  working  tboni.  Unfortunately,  owing 
to  various  oirounistiuioos,  and  tbo  unxioty  of  tbo  Yiooroy  to  got  tbo 
work  oomplotod,  sufliciont  caro  was  not  takon  with  tbo  foundations  of 
tho  liarrago,  and  a  dofoctive  arrangomont  was  niado  wbicb  roudored  it 
unsafe  to  bold  up  the  head  of  wator  required  to  keep  tho  canals  in  tho 
Delta  to  the  height  that  was  originally  proposed.  From  18G7  to  1883 
tbo  Barnigo  ronntinod  ])ractically  usoloss,  and  in  1885-00  Colonol  Sir 
Colin  Soott-Monorioff,  K.C.M.O.,  undertook  tbo  task  of  rendering  this 
great  work  efliciunt.  Tbo  original  structure  has  boon  suooessfully 
Htrongtbonod,  and  tbus  tbo  ingenious  conception  of  tbo  French 
ongintMH-s  has  lH>como  of  ^iracLical  utility  under  I'inglisb  direction.  Tbo 
Ikirrago  now  fulfils  its  original  intention,  and  groat  benefit  has  aooruod 
to  the  Dolta. 

The  Barrage  consists  of  a  double  bridge  or  weir,  the  eastern  part 
spanning  the  Dainietta  branch  of  the  Nile,  tbo  western  tho  llOsetta. 
Between  tbo  two  is  the  bead  of  tbo  Dolta.  Tbo  sluices  *^  are  formed 
of  double  conoH  of  hollow  iron,  in  a  soinicircular  form,  working  on 
riwlii  of  hhIs  fixed  to  a  central  axis  at  oiuib  side  of  the  sluice-gate. 
TlioHo  double  coium  inoreitso  in  sl/o  from  tbo  lowor  part  of  tbo  04>no  to 
the  top,  and  the  lowest,  wbicb  are  tbo  lai'giist,  lill  witb  water  as  tlioy 
descend  into  tbo  lied  preparo<l  for  them  in  tbo  masonry  at  tho  bottom 
of  tbo  sluices.  TJie  lalnnir  of  two  niuii  raised  one  very  slowly  against 
tbo  groiit  pressure  of  tbo  wator  from  its  bod ;  wboii  tbo  gate  wits 
lowered,  it  was  easy  to  understand  the  advantage  of  tbo  curved  surface 
in  pressing  obliquely  against,  instead  of  directly  opposing  the  current." 
These  sluices  are  never  all  closed,  as  the  vast  pressure  of  such  a  mass 
of  wator  would  probably  sweep  the  whole  structure  away.  At  the 
Dolta  end  of  each  part  is  a  lock,  with  sloping  terraced  quays  above  and 
bolow.  Except  during  the  high  Nilo,  the  only  wator  that  ilows 
through  tbo  lOiistorn,  or  Dainietta  half,  comes  round  from  tho  other 
side  by  moans  of  a  canal,  and  rushes  through  two  or  three  arches  only ; 
the  rest  is  dry  land.  The  length  of  the  Damietta  Barrage  is  170U  ft., 
and  of  the  Itosotta  1437  ft.  The  two  brancbos  of  tho  Barrage  are 
separated  by  a  wall  3280  ft.  in  length,  and  in  the  middio  of  this  is  the 
bead  of  the  Groat  Delta  canal  or  Uayah  Monilflya,  which  irrigates 
the  Meniiftya  and  part  of  the  Gharbiya  province.  There  are  61  arches 
on  the  Rosetta  side  and  71  on  the  Damietta  side,  each  of  them  being 
16*4  ft.  in  width.  Owing  to  the  cause  already  mentioned,  the  Barrage 
could  not  hold  up  more  tlian  3  ft.  bead  of  wator.  In  addition  to  tho  work 
of  rendering  the  Barrage  itself  eflficieut,  the  whole  system  of  canals  in  the 
Delta  is  being  improved.    A  system  of  fortifications  was  built  round 
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tlio  I^arrago  by  ilio  Into  Khodivo,  with  ilio  viow  of  nmkiiif*  U  a  contral 

Eoiiit  for  tlio  (lufcnco  of  J*igypli.  In  fclio  interior  aru  ImrnvckR,  Btoro'- 
ousos,  and  a  small  palaco,  which  wore  occupied  by  the  onginoors  who 
superintended  the  rocouRtruction  of  the  Barrage.  The  Government 
has  established  an  experimental  Oardefi  at  the  Barrage  under  the 
BUporiutendenco  of  an  Englishman. 

7.  Helw&n,  Tiirra,  and  Ha'sftro. 

[Hiis  fumiR  A  very  hittircntiitft  cxcnndoii  aInhiI  15  in.-  Al«»ns  the  E.  Imiik  tif  th 
Kilo  aIkivc  Caini.    A  rnllwAy  ruiM  tii  tlio  KaUis  (»f  IIoIwaii,  pnssiiiK  tho  Qnnrrio 
of  TArrA  Aiifl  MA'aArA  on  the  WAy.   Tlio  StAt  At  OAlro  is  noAf  tlio  ItAb  el-Lftk.    Thor 
Arc  tfAf ns  AlKMit  hiHirly  oaoIi  wAy,  aii«1  tho  tinib  uccniiiod  by  tbo  Joiirnoy  Is  3ft  niiiis. 
Ihirlnff  tlio  oiiorA  soasoii  Uio  lAst  trAin  Ioavos  DaIi  ol-LAk  At  12.45  A.M.  on  llondAy 
Aii<l  TntirsdAy  nights.  ] 

On  leaving  the  Bab  e1-L<ik  Stat,  the  line  proceeds  by  the  Shari'a 
ol-MansAr  and  the  rt.  iNink  of  the  Nile,  pasKing  the  Rtatn.  of  SejfyitJa 
/iUmbt  »V^'  (Inugvs (inr  Old  (Jairo,  p.  1B7),  Sahil  W-Ai'iWi,  and  ri-Jittttuli 
tu 

8  m.,  Tftrta  Btat.  (hoc  1k)1ow). 

ThoH[>e(;ia1  and  giMxlH  liiinW/t  JdiKAtiii  on  hMivingC'iuroruim  through 
a  deep  cutting  lx;two(Mi  tliu  (Htiulul  and  tlio  Mokattam  hillH.  It  tlion 
skirts  the  base  of  these  hills,  passing  on  tho  rt.  the  Tonilm  of  tho 
Mamelukes  and  of  tho  Im&m  osh-Shaft',  and  farther  on,  on  tho  1.,  the 
burial-ground  of  the  Jews,  and  reaches  BiisdUn  Stat.,  a  village  onco 
famed  for  its  *' gardens,"  whence  its  name.  Near  this  pomt  the 
Mokattam-range  is  rent  asunder  by  a  broad  valley  called  the  Wddi 
et-Tih  ("Valley  of  the  Wandering"),  which  comes  down  from  the  R., 
and  inoasuroH  to  its  head  about  R  ni.  It  sop^mtcM  that  part  (;a1lod 
Oeliol  el-diyCkslii  fi-fini  the  nmt  of  tho  Mokattatii  rango.  One  of  tho 
Buo9(  roads,  called  Dcrb  ot-Tarabtii,  pn.*<HeH  over  tltis  part  of  Mokattam, 
and  comes  down  to  the  Nile  by  this  valloy  to  the  villiige  of  lUisAtin ; 
and  immediately  above  the  brow  of  the  clilT  on  its  N.  slao  is  tlio  x^lain 
of  petrified  wood  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  an  ancient  road  that 
led  from  Heliopolis  over  the  hills  to  this  part  of  tho  country.  The 
line  now  approaches  the  Nile,  passing  on  the  rt.  the  monastery  of 
D6r  el-Gebol,  and  farther  on  an  extensive  scries  of  buildings  which 
wore  erected  as  gun  factories,  gnnpowdor  mills,  and  small-arm  factories. 
TlioHO  wore  constructofl  at  groat  ox[H)nsfuUiriiig  tlio  reign  of  the  Khedive 
Ismail,  but  have  iievor  \nyoi\  uhu<1.    Karthor  on  is  Tilrra  Stat. 

A  little  bovond  TArra  is  tho  prison  for  convicts,  which  was  estab- 
lished under  the  suporintendenoo  of  \)v.  Orookshank,  tlio  IM rector- 
general  of  I'risons.  The  convicts  are  employed  in  (luarrving  stone  and 
other  itsefiil  work.  On  tbo  rt.  is  tho  Hinall  village  of  T/irra,  and  away 
on  the  I.  tbo  (.jiiarrb^H  and  an  old  fort  on  the  top  of  tbo  bill.  'J'lio  old 
Egyptian  name  of  TArra  was  Troiu ;  the  (Quarries  of  Troiu  are  already 
mentioned  in  tho  Inscription  of  Una,  under  the  VI.  Dynasty.  Tho 
Greeks  wrote  it  Troia,  and  then  invented  a  reference  to  a  "Troicus 
pagus  "  which  thoy  pbuM)d  hero.  Continuing  near  the  river,  tho  lino 
passes  Ctfggica  Stat,  and  reaehes 

xoi  m.y  El-Ma's&ra  Stat.    The  Quarries,  which  are  plainly  visible  in 
the  rocks,  may  be  visited  from  here,  ^  hr.  on  a  doidcey.    Ma'sara  claims 
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with  TArra  tlio  honour  of  marking  tbo  roal  silo  of  Iho  Grook  Ti-oia.    Tho 
line  now  loavcH  Iho  rivor  and  ascondti  tho  KlopoH  of  Gobol  TArra  to 

lA^  in.,  Helw&n  SUU.  ^     Oninihimoa  from  iho  hololn,  which  aro 
withni  10  min.  diiitiMico,  moot  tlio  truin. 

Baths  of  Helw&n. — On  a  sniall  Kcailo  ITolwiln  lias  l)ocomo  a  fashion- 
ablo  wutoring-phuHi,  frofiuuntoil  hoth  liy  Kiii-o|Kuins  and  Kgyptians;  tho 
forinor  Khotlivial  Palivco  \h  now  tlio  Tcwjik  Paltuui  Hotel,  Tliruo  othor 
hotols  (boo  fndox-dirootory)  and  about  2(X)  dotaohod  housos  or  villatf 
have  boon  built,  somo  of  which  can  bo  hired,  furnished  or  unfurnished. 
Tho  bath  housos  aro  in  oxoollont  order,  and  special  arrangements  aro 
niiwle  for  ladioH,  both  natives  and  Kuropoans.  Tho  Vicereg^aJ  Baths, 
which  aro  tho  pro|>orty  of  tlio  Egyptian  (lovennnont,  and  have  boon 
approvod  by  the  Public  Works  Department,  woro  opened  in  1899. 
They  cont^un  tho  lH)Ht  and  moKt  niotluru  appliances,  and  evory  kind  of 
convenience.  Tho  Modical  Director  is  Dr.  I'tigo  May,  and  ox|)orioncod 
masaours  and  masseuses  are  in  attondanco.  The  Grand  Uiitel  tics  JJaitis 
is  a  large  square  building  with  trees  in  tho  courtyard,  affords  very 
comfortable  accommodation,  similar  to  the  hotels  in  Cairo,  and  forms  a 
plotuiant  plaiK)  fur  change  of  air  for  poraons  si>onding  the  winter  at 
Cjairo.  Tlioro  is  a  vuiy  gouil  gunural  view  of  tho  rynunids  from  the 
roof. 

Tho  Snlphnr  Siniiiga  rosoniblo  in  their  ingriMlionts  Hkmo  of  Aix  in 
SaV(»y  and  llorkubtuliiul  in  Hungary,  and  aro  Maid  t4i  U)  very  nlliiuu'.iuUH 
in  all  cikiCH  in  which  sulphurous  waters  aro  usually  employed.  'J*lio 
water  is  clear,  with  a  slightly  salt  and  sulphurous  taste,  and  issues 
from  the  spring  at  a  temperature  of  85"  Fahr.  Those  sulphur  springs 
are  probably  those  to  wnich  King  Amen-hotop  sent  *'  the  leprous  and 
other  cureless  persons,  in  order  to  separate  them  from  the  rest  of  tho 
Kgyptians,"  im  relattxl  by  Manotho.  They  were  said  to  Ik)  at  the 
quarries  on  tho  K.  side  of  tho  Nile.  There  are  two  Iroit  Sptin/fs,  tho 
water  of  which  ih  ploiisant  to  drink,  and  is  taken  gratis  by  a  largo 
number  of  people.  Tomi)oraturo  70"  Kuiir.  Tliure  is  nlso  one  ScUitUi 
Spring,  tho  water  of  which  a4:U  lis  a  purgative,  and  is  bottled  to  lie 
drunk  at  leisure.  Temperature  77^  l<*ahr.  Sumo  very  remarkable 
specimens  of  FliiU  JmpUnnctUn  have  lioon  found  in  the  desert  W.  of 
Helw&n,  and  large  quantities  of  chips  are  collected  by  little  boys 
and  sold  to  travellers. 

The  old  village  of  Helwftn  is  on  the  Nile,  2  m.  distant. 

The  Quarries  of  T&rra  and  Ma'sara.— These  can  bo  reached  from 
Helwftn  in  1^  hrs.  on  donkeys,  or  from  l^Ia'sara  in  J  hr.  A  very  good 
way  of  seeing  them  is  to  take  the  train  from  Cairo  to  Ma'sara,  bringing 
donkeys  in  the  train,  and,  after  sooing  the  Quarries,  to  ride  on  to 
Ifelw&n  in  time  for  dinner  at  ono  of  the  hotels,  returning  to  Cairo  by 
tho  evening  train ;  or  tho  expedition  may  Ikj  combined  with  that  to 
Sakkfira,  tM  proposed  on  p.  187. 

The  mountain  in  which  Iwth  quarries  aro  situated  is  evidently  tho 
Troici  lapuiis  wofus,  or  Tpt^uihv  Upos  of  Ptolemy  and  Stralio,  and  from  it 
was  taken  the  stone  used  in  the  casing  of  tho  Pyramids.  It  is  to  the 
same  mountain  that  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  allude  when  they  say 
the  stone  for  building  tho  Great  Pyramid  oame  **  from  Arabia,"  or  tho 
MUitorn  hide  of  the  Nile.  It  sooms  probable  that  tho  most  ancient 
portion  of  the  quarry  has  disappciired,  having  l)ccn  gradually  out  away. 
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Tho  stratum  of  good  stono,  standing  like  a  torrnoo  in  front  of  tho  rango 
of  hills,  was  oasllv  out  away  without  tunuols,  and  tho  boundarion 
between  one  set  of  operations  and  tho  noxt  were  gradually  obliterated. 
Between  the  present  quarries  (whioh  are  on  the  foce  of  the  mountain) 
and  the  river  the  ground  is  oovered  with  the  marks  of  the  oldest 
ezoavations.  Thus,  though  the  easing,  at  least,  of  some  seventy 
pyramids  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  oame  from  this  quarry  under 
the  Pharaohs  of  the  **  Anoiont  Empire  "  (Dynasties  I.-VI.),  yet  we  find 
no  oartouohes  older  than  the  time  of  the  XII.  Dynasty.  As  has  been 
said  above,  howovor,  wo  have  oontomporary  ovidonco  of  tho  use  'of 
thoso  quarries  under  tho  VI.  Dynasty. 

Tho  Quarries  are  of  very  groat  extent.  Those  to  tho  N.,  to.  which  a 
railway  has  Iwon  laid  down,  aro  sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  Quarries  of  TArra ;  those  to  the  S.,  of  Ma'sara.  At  the  former 
are  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  Amen-em-hat,  of  Amen-lietep  II.  and 
in.  (XVIIL  Dyn.},  and  of  Necho  (XZVI.  Dyn.) ;  at  the  latter  are 
those  of  Aahmos  II.  {XXVL  Dyn,),  Amyrtccos,  Akoris  (HakorS 
(XXVIIL  Dyn.),  and  Ptolemy  Philadolphos,  with  Arsinofi  {XXXJIL 
Dyn,y,  and  other  tablets  have  tho  Hguros  of  deities,  as  Ilathor  and 
Thotn,  and  the  triad  of  T1ic1k3S— Amen,  Mnt,  and  Khensu — without 
royal  cartouohos.  In  one  of  thoso  at  tho  qiMrries  of  Ma'sara,  sculptured 
in  the  22nd  voar  of  Aahmos  I.  (XVIIL  Dffn,),  is  tho  roprasontation  of 
a  sledge  bearing  a  block  of  stone  drawn  by  G  o^n.  Tho  bioroglyphio 
in8orii)tion  above  it  is  much  defaced ;  but  in  the  leffiblo  portion, 
bosidos  the  titles  of  the  king  and  quoen,  <*  beloved  of  Ptaii  and  Atmu,' 
we  find  that  in  his  22nd  year  Aahmes  I.  took  stones  from  those  quarries 
both  for  the  temple  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  and  for  the  temple  of  Amen 
at  Thnbes ;  showing  that  ho  ruled  both  Upper  and  Lower  E^pt.  In 
another  quarry  towards  tlio  R.  is  a  largo  talilot,  ropresonting  King 
AniyrtinoH  {sXXVlU,  /^lyn.), or,  as  some  supposo  him  to  lie,  Noktanolio 
(XXIX,  Dyn,)y  ofTering  to  tlio  triad  of  tho  place,  Tliotli,  lite  goddess 
Hathor  and  Horus (Noior-IIor,  ''the  lord  of  the  land  of  Hnhct '*),| and 
Imlow  tho  king  stands  a  sniatl  figure  in  tlio  a<'.t  of  cutting  tlio  stoiio 
with  a  chisel  and  nmllot.  iSoMidos  tho  cartouches  of  tho  kings  aro 
numerous  demotic  inscriptions,  particularly  In  the  southern  quarries, 
with  numbers  and  quarry-marks ;  and  here  and  there  these  inscriptions 
begin  with  the  year  and  month  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  that  part 
of  the  quarry  was  commenced.  Messrs.  Spiogolberg  and  Wefgall 
discovered  many  new  grafHti  in  1903. 

The  Quarries  are  not  only  interesting  from  their  extent  and  antiquity, 
but  from  their  showing  how  the  Egyptian  masons  out  the  stone.  They 
first  began  by  a  trench  or  groove  round  a  square  space  on  the  smooth  per- 
pendicular  face  of  the  rook ;  and  having  pierced  a  horizontal  tunnel  to 
a  certain  distance,  bv  cutting  away  the  centre  of  the  square,  they  made 
a  succession  of  similar  tunnels  on  the  same  level ;  after  which  they 
extended  the  work  downwards  in  the  form  of  steps,  removing  each  tiel 
of  stones  as  they  went  on  till  they  reached  the  lowest  part  or  intended 
floor  of  the  quarry.  Sometimes  they  began  by  an  oblong  tunnel, 
which  they  out  downwards  to  the  depth  of  one  stone's  length  \  and 
they  then  oontinnod  horisontally  in  steps,  each  of  these  forming  as 
usual  a  standing-place  while  they  cut  awav  the  row  above  it.  A 
similar  process  was  adopted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  quarry,  till  at 
length  two  perpendioular  walls  were  loft,  whioh  constituted  its  extent ; 
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ttii<l  hum  ligaiii  now  oiHiniiigti  wuru  iiumIu,  aiul  aiit>Lliur  uhuiiiliur,  •oa- 
iiociod  with  tlio  lirat  ouo,  wiui  foruiod  in  ilio  Banio  inannor ;  pillani  of 
rock  boing  loft  lioro  and  thoro  to  8upiK>rt  tho  roof.  'TIiohu  comnmnlca- 
tioiiH  o(  onu  (jiiarry,  or  cluunl)or  of  a  quarry,  with  llio  oDior,  aro 
froquunlly  obsorvahlo  in  tlio  mouuLainH  of  Ma'ttani,  wliuro  tlioy  follow 
in  uninterrupted  sacooBsion  for  a  cousidorablo  distance;  and  in  no 
part  of  Egypt  is  the  method  of  ouarrying  more  clearly  shown.  The 
tinetf  tracod  on  tho  roof,  marking  the  uiKe  and  division  of  each  sot  of 
blocks,  wore  proluibly  intended  to  show  the  number  hewn  by  particular 
workmen.  Instances  of  this  occur  in  other  places,  from  which  we  may 
infer  that,  in  cases  whore  the  masons  worked  for  hire,  this  account  of 
tho  number  of  stones  they  had  out  served  to  prove  their  claims  for 
payment ;  and  when  condemned  as  a  punishment  to  the  Quarries,  it 
was  in  like  manner  a  record  of  tho  progress  of  their  task — criminals 
boing  fre(|uontly  obliged  to  how  a  fixed  number  of  stones  according  to 
their  offence.  The  mountain  of  Ma'sara  still  continues  to  supply  stone 
for  the  use  of  the  metropolis,  as  it  once  did  for  Memphis  and  its 
vicinity ;  and  the  floors  of  the  houses  of  Cairo  continue  to  be  paved 
with  nags  of  the  same  magnesiau  limestone  which  the  Egyptian 
masons  employed  4000  yeara  ago. 

Tho  oocasional  Views  over  the  plain,  the  Nile,  and  the  several 
pyrajnids  un  tliu  low  Jiibyan  hillri '  Ixiyond  the  rivor,  which  appotir 
uotwouu  upouingK  in  Llio  ((narriuK  im  ouu  wiiiidm-H  Uir<iii(;h  tlicni,  liavu  a 
(:iiri«iurt  and  ph'Uhing'olToct;  and  on  liMikini;  l>«»wiinlM  tliu  villu){o  «•[ 
Mu'saiii,  tlioi'o  in  socii  on  tliu  1.  a  uuUKuway  <ir  inclined  road,  huuling 
towards  the  rivor,  by  which  tho  stouos  wuru  convoyed  to  tlie  Nile. 


ROUTE   11. 
The  Pyramids. 


I'AQK 

1.  SURVXr  OV  THK  PTKAMID  KIKLD     102 

2.  lllM    PTRAUIUS    or    OJKA,    THK 

Sphinx,  ahi>  thk  Pyramid  ov 
AuC  RoAsu 164 

B.  TUH   I'YKAllIUt)    AMD   TOMHS  OV 
8AKKAUA,  TUK  SITK  UV   iiUU' 


rAGM 
mis,    AMD  THK  I'YRAIIlliS  OV 
AUUHJR 187 

4.  TukPyramhis  op  DAhsCkh     .    2U1 

5.  From  DAhshOr  tu  BakkAua  and 

OJy.A  {Cawping  EjPiH'4Utit.H)    .    203 


1.  Survey  of  the  Pyramid  Field. 

The  remainu  of  70  pyramids  have  l)een  found  in  the  neoropolis  whieh 
oxtontlu  fruia  AbA  iioiuih  on  tlie  N.  to  MfidAni  on  the  S.  (soe  jxul). 
Tho  olduMt  norlliut  II  pyramid  of  whieh  tlio  Iniildur  is  tolorably  certain 
is  the  '*  Stop- Pyramid  "  at  Sakktlra,  which  was  built  by  King  Tjosor,  of 
tho  III.  Dvnatity.  The  latest  is  proliably  that  of  Amcn-em-l.iut  III.  at 
IllahAn.    Thuro  v 


Sudan, 


wore  later  pyramids  at  Tholxtfi,  and,  of  cn^urso,  in  the 
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Tim  iiortiliorii  pymtnidM  liilliarld  icloiitifUNl  aro  Iwniily-oiin  in  uumlior. 
Tho  following  is  a  liKfe  o(  ihom : — 

1.  Srtti'hrit :  stop  pyramid.  lomln»f  Tj^ijcr,  111.  Dyiuwly. 

2.  MMAm;  height,  orifjumlly  iilKXit  300  ft.,  in  three  flfurei*s.    Tomb  of 

Snefcni,  IV.  Dynnsty.     Hieroglvphic  name,  Kfui,  "  tho  risingr." 

3.  Cfsa:  height  481  ft.     Tomb  of  Rhufu,  IV.  I^nasty.    Name,   /Thui, 

••  the  lighto." 

4.  Otsn;  height,  472  ft.     Tomb  of  Khafra,  IV.   Dynasty.     Name,  Ur. 

"the  great." 

5.  (Uta,    'II1C  southernmost  of  the  tlircc  small  pyramids  hy  the  side  of 

No.  3  has  lx.*en  Identified  as  tlie  torn!)  of  Ilcntscn,  a  daugjiter  of 
Khufti. 

6.  Gtta;  heiglu  215  ft.    Tomb  of  Men-kau-Rn,  IV.   Dynsisty.     Name, 

Her,  "the  upper." 

7.  Abu  RoAsh,    Tomb  of  R&dndf.  IV.  Dynasty. 

8.  Abu4r;  height  118  ft.     Tomb  of  Sahura,  V^  Dynasty.    Name,  fCAa  ba, 

"the  rising  soul." 

9.  Abustr;  middle  pyramid.    Tomb  of  Ne-uscr-Rfl,  V.  Dynasty.     Name, 

Men  Asu,  *'  the  most  enduring  place." 

10.  Abusfr;  pyramid  of  Nefcrarilcari\,  V.  Dynasty. 

11.  SaJ^J^ira.    Tomb  of  Unas.     Name,  A'^r-r/j/^/,  "  tlic  gcxxl  pl.icc.'* 

12.  Saljil^ira.     TombofTeta.     Name,  A/</-<7jw/,  "tlic  fimi  place." 

13.  Salfl^Ara.    Tomb  of  Pepi  I.     Name,  ^Af//-«r/«T,  "  I  ho  good  haven." 

14.  Snl^l^tlnt,     Ti>mb  of  MoHMira.     Nnmr,  k'kit'nefvr,  "  iIm^  g«Mxl  rising." 

15.  SttWuiro.     Tomb  of  I  Vpl  II.     Nairn*. /l/(r//-////itA,  "ihr  liavru  of  life." 

16.  Usht,    Tomb  of  Userlscn  I.,  XII.  Dvnnstv.     Name,  Khn^  "rising." 

17.  i)ahshAt\     Tomb  of  Amcn-em-ljflt  11.,  XII.  Dytwisty.      Name,  Kkerp^ 

"dominator." 

18.  Illrth^n,    Tombof  Ustrrbk'n  II.,  XII.  Dynnsly.    Name.  Ihtep,  "oflcring." 

19.  DakshAr,     N.  brick  pymmid.    Tomb  of  UscrLsrn  111.,  XII.  t)yna.sty. 
30.  UavMrtu    Tomb  of  y\mcn-em-lji:lt  III.,  XII.  Dynnsly. 

21.  Dahxhfir.    S.  brick  pyntmitL     Si.Tondary  (?)  tomb  of  Amon-rm-^'it  III. 
Thr  nnciont  nnnwrs  of  many  othor  pymmifls  of  kings  nn*  nrordrd,  but  the 
iMiihlings  have  not  yet  Ixtrn  idontirK<<l. 

In  every  case  ib  is  probable  that  a  temple  was  attaohod  to  tho 
pyramid,  not  of  necessity  olonoly  adjoining,  but  not  far  ofT.  The 
ruins  of  such  temples  exist  near  several  of  the  pyramids  at  SakHra, 
those  of  Abustr  and  at  Qlza.  Commemorative  inscriptions '  wore 
probably  in  these  temples,  rather  than  upon  the  pyramids  themselves. 
In  connection  with  tnis  it  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  the 
"raphanus,  onions,  and  garlic,"  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  as  having 
been  recorded  on  the  Qreat  Pyramid,  were  probably  an  inscription 
containing  the  garlic  or  onion  plant  sriten^  the  f«ign  for  ''king,"  with 
tho  papyrus' ana  lotus  which  wefe  used  in  spelling  tlio  royal  titles  as 
lord  of  Upper  and  Lower  Kgypt.  In  all  pyramids  tho  entrance  is  to 
the  N. ;  in  otiier  tomlis  of  the  Momphite  necropolis  it  faces  E.  All  the 
pyramids  are  on  the  W.  or  1.  bank  of  the  Nile ;  and  when  they  were 

Serfect  the  line  from  M6dAm  to  AbA  Ro4sh  was  nowhere  broken  by  a 
istanoo  of  more  than  7  or  8  miles.  They  are  all  situated  above  the 
level  of  inundations,  and  all,  except  those  of  Abustr,  upon  the  rooky 
platform  which  borders  the  desert. 

The  Object  of  Pyrmmidal  Buildings.— What  may  be  called  tho 
Pyramid  Field  of  Figypt  nxtnnds  in  a  long  series  of  grouim  over  about 
three  parts  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  from  Ab<\  RoAsli  on  the  N.,  to 
IllahAii,  in  the  FayyAin,  on  the  R.    Brick  pyramidal  struotutos  aro 

M  a 
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also  found  at  TIioIkm.  In  l^illiiopia,  near  Namta,  and  ai  ^foroo,  thoro 
aro  altiO  many  Hiniilar  BlriicUiruu.  Btuno  is  Iho  malorial  oniployod  in 
building  ilioni,  with  a  fuw  oxoopttonu,  buoIi  aa  ilio  crudo-hrick  onon  at 
DMiahiir,  in  thu  VayyAni,  and  at  ThoboB ;  all  of  wliichi  howovor,  are 
probably  of  a  later  date  than  the  stone  ones. 

Many  have  been  the  ideas  propounded  as  to  the  purpose  which 
pyramids  wore  in  tended  to  serve.  Temples,  granaries,  observatonos, 
tombs,  and  many  other  notions,  have  all  had  their  advocates ;  but  it  is 
now  a  general  ly  liccoptod  fact  among  Kgyptologists  that  they  wore 
simply  tumlM,  that  in  fiict,  during  a  certain  [loriod  of  Egyptian  history, 
it  waM  cuKtoinary  to  raiHO  a  Htructuro  of  pyramidal  foim  over  owcry 
tomb  of  any  consoc^uouco — a  theory  which  the  uniform  subterranean 
chamber  and  dcsocndiug  passage  found  bonoath  every  pyramid  yet 
examined  confirm. 

Many  lairiicd  men  have  seen,   in   the  dalx>mtc   structure  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  a  wider  intention  and  a  more  abstruse  meaning ;  and  the  purix)^ 
of  the  (jreat  Pyramid   has  Ijecn   the  peg  upon  which  to  hang  the  wildest 
and  most    imiwssihic  theories,   such  as  those,   for  example,   of  Mr.   Piazzi 
Smyth.      Marielte    Pa^ha   thus  s|)ealcs   decisively   in   favour  of  tlieir  l)eing 
nothing  hut  lomlis:    "With  re^^anl   to  tlie   olijcet  for  wliidi  llie  I*yi:imi(ls 
wnc  ilrhliiiiMJ,  it  is  contrary  to  all  that  we  know  of  (''gypt,  t<i  all  that  aivhu;- 
olo(;y  has  taught  us  of  the  monumenUil  customs  of  that  country,  to  see  in 
them   anything  but   toml>s.     The  pymmids,   such  as  they  arc,   are  tonilxi ; 
massive,  complete,  hermetie^illy  M*:ile<l  everywhere,  even  to  the  most  uirt'fully 
conslruelfil  pa.vs:it;tr.s,  williuul  windows,  without  doors,  without  any  extenud 
oix:ning.    They  are  the  gigantic  and  for  ever  imix:netr.dile  ciising  of  a  nmnmiy  ; 
and  the  fact  that  one  alone  among  them  has  accessible  interior  chamlxsrs,  from 
which  astrgnomiuil  oliservations  might  have  Ix^n  made,  as  from  the  bottom 
of  a  well,  only   proves  that   such  was   not  the  purix>sc  for   which   it  was 
originally  destined.     It  is  useless  to  argue  thai  the  orienuilion  of  the  four  sides 
denotes  some  astronomical  olijiH!t.     The  four  sides  are  thus  accurately  arranged 
lieeause  they  are  dedic.ited  lor  mythologii::il  resisons  to  the  four  ciirdinal  (Kiints, 
and  tlu'refore,  in  a  monnmeiit   so  uirefully  fmished  as  a  pyramid  is,  a  side 
cleditaled  lo  the  N.,  for  insliince,  wouUI  nut  fain;  any  t>iher  |hmiU  but  tliu  N. 
'Hie  jiyramids.  then,  are  only  tomlis  :  anil  the  eiiornunis  si/c  of  some  of  them 
can  nirnish  no  argument  against  this  eonehision,  sinee  tliere  am  many  not 
more  than  20  ft.  high,     lie  it  remarked,  mourover,  that  tlu-re  is  not  in  l*'«gypt 
a  single  pyramid  that  is  not  situated  in  a  necro|K>lis  ;  a  fact  enough  ol  itself  tu 
settle  the  question  of  their  destination." 

In  spite  of  this  being  a  matter  of  "  common  knowledge  "  among 
Egyptologists  and  archaeologists  generally,  we  still  meet  with  astro- 
nomers who  talk  about  the  '* aatronomi<Mkl  intention"  of  the  Great 
Pyramid.  This  is  a  mare's  nest :  the  pyramids  are  nothing  but  big 
barrows,  timnili  of  hewn  stone. 

a.  The  Pyramids  of  Giaa,  the  Sphinx,  and  AbCt  RoAsh. 

|l>iivu  ill  Ouxirii:  Ihurc  t^ku  elect riu  tmui  fur  the  PyriutiUls  (fnru:  P.T.2X  To 
(Irlvo  the  whole  way  is  skm,  exiiensive,  an<l  unneceitMry.  In  warm  wenther  it  visit 
to  t^o  PyrauiitU  hy  moonlight  is  uioat  enJoyHlile.  Siievial  night-trams  are  nm 
for  this  purixMc. 

It  ia  jKMsiblo  to  tto  to  tlie  Pyramids  and  then  on  to  Sa^lF^Ura,  or  vice  versd,  and 
back  to  Cairo,  in  one  day ;  hut  it  Is  a  very  long  day's  work,  and  not  to  be  recommended. 
By  taking  tents;  however,  and  camiiina  out  at  either  of  the  two  places,  the  two 
excursions  may  very  pleasantly  lie  combined. 

All  who  desire  to  see  well  the  interior  of  the  King's  Chamber,  tiislde  the  Great 
Pyramid,  should  take  some  magnesium  wire  with  them. 
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It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  as  a  rule,  any  ■o-callod  antlnnlty  offered  for  ule 
at  the  Pyramid!  it  not  i^enuf  ne.  ThhiRi  of  small  ralne,  snch  as  bits  of  mnmniy-cloth. 
bcails,  Ac,  may  Iw  old,  as  tliere  Is  an  incihaiistlblo  sii|ii>ly  of  thorn  at  Ba^^Ara,  and 
if  they  are  not  of  yen  remote  date  the  Investment  is  not  large  enough  to  bo  a  matter 
of  regret ;  but  so-called  anUqae  gems  and  otiier  articles,  for  which  a  com|iaratively 
high  price  is  asked,  are  almost  invariably  counterfeit.] 

The  Road  to  the  Pyramids.— To  Kafr  en-Ntl,  the  Nile  Bridge,  and 
Oeslra,  p.  144.  Leaving  Qezlra  the  tramway  crosftos  another  bridge 
over  the  W.  hranch  of  the  Nile.  Hero  the  road  dividoR,  one  part  oon- 
tinuing  in  a  direct  lino  to  Bftlak  ed-Dakri^r.  The  other,  which  we 
follow,  turns  to  the  1.  and  enters  a  beautiful  avenue  of  Irbhckh  trees, 
leadinff  to  the  Olsa  Palace  and  the  Zoological  Gardens  (p.  148).  From 
Qlza  the  road,  turning  sharp  to  the  rt.  (wayside  Cafi),  continues  along 
the  cultivated  land  in  one  unbroken  straight  line,  hut  the  trees  which 
have  been  planted  on  each  side  of  it  are  now  grown  sufficiently  to 
afford  some  shade.  The  embankment  on  the  top  of  which  the  road 
runs  is  a  very  broad  and  substantial  one.  The  inundation  finds  an 
exit  through  two  bridges.  "  From  the  moment  tliat  you  leave  GhiKoh, 
until  you  reach  the  pyraniidH,  they  seem  continually  near  to  you ;  you 
would  think  that  you  had  but  a  narrow  field  to  cross  to  roach  their 
base ;  vou  have  four  miles  to  ride.  Thoy  certainly  have  an  awful  look 
—  cvorlasting,  as  it  were  -  compared  to  any  other  ntruoturo  which  you 
have  i)ithor  soon  or  know  to  exist,  or  can  imagine."-  (Capt.  Morse 
Hlierar,  *  Scenes  and  Impressions  in  Egypt.')  The  view  from  the 
present  highroad  over  the  fertile  plain  on  each  side  is  very  beautiful, 
especially  in  the  month  of  January,  when  everything  is  green ;  and 
the  background  of  pyramid  and  desert  in  going,  and  of  Cairo  and  its 
Citadel  and  the  Mokattam  hills  in  returning,  are  worthy  settings  to 
the  picture.  In  Novomltor,  when  the  inundation  is  out  and  Imats  can 
Hiul  up  to  the  Inuio  of  the  (Ireat  Pyramid,  the  view  has  also  an  inlerost 
and  l)cauty  of  its  own. 

The  sportsman,  too,  will  regard  it  with  no  loss  interest  than  the 
artist,  as.  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  the  ilnhlH  of  clover,  corn, 
and  vetch  abound  in  quail,  and  bogs  of  80  or  40  brace  are  often  made 
by  two  guns  in  a  few  hours. 

To  the  1.  of  the  Tramway  Terminus  is  a  Caf4,  On  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  just  as  it  reaches  the  desert  and  begins  to  ascend  the  rooky 
platform  on  which  the  Pyramids  stand,  is  the  Mena  Hotise  JMel  (see 
lndex>directory).  Emercing  from  between  the  walls  which  keep  this 
last  portion  of  tlie  road  from  being  buried  in  sand,  the  traveller  finds 
himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  house  at  its  N.E.  angle 
was  built  by  Ismail  Pasha  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  visitors 
at  the  opening  of  the  Suosis  Canal.  A  room  for  luncheon  may  bo  secured 
in  it  liy  a  small  payment  to  the  custcxliaii. 

The  PTrainid  Platform  of  Gfza.— The  rocky  plateau  on  wliicli 
stand  the  Pyramids  of  Glsa  was  from  the  time  of  the  IV.  Dynasty 
one  of  the  cemeteries  of  Memphis.  It  is  elevated  about  100  ft.  above 
the  plain,  and  forms  a  sort  of  promontory  in  the  Libyan  chain,  whose 
greatest  projection  is  towards  the  north-east.  The  principal  monu- 
ments situated  on  this  platform  are  the  Groat  Pyramid,  or  I'yramid  of 
Khufu;  the  Second  Pyramid,  or  Pyramid  of  Khafra;  and  the  Third 
Pyramid,  or  Pyramid  of  Men-kau-lia ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are 
several  smaller  pyramids,  and  many  ordinary  tombs.    Tho  rook  is  what 
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I'OPOOKAPUIOAL  PLAN  Of  TJIK  pyRAUlIS  OF  tllZiL 

A,  lti>tmi:u  lu  tliu  flnuit  INniiiilit,  B,  BntnuiM  tu  thu  SeuHia  Pjmuiild.  C  C,  Loiik 
|ilb.  It,  Pjpnuhl  ..I  Uiu  .Uiiwlilw  ta  Kliiirii  <ll>ir.Hl.>tiu,  II.  IM).  K,  Pnvmiwiit  ul  lilw  k 
■liiMa  (iMMllhi  IniOi  llw  ■■iiiu  lu  bmml  mi  tlw  •auHuinin  id  Utu  iiynuiilib  iif  HaliVAnL 
V,  KimmIm  III  WWHV]!.  <l,  UuMB- Iwnulu  r.irllM|iynuHlil  iHiUihm.  II,  TmiiTviif 
ImllvhiiMli,  allli  ihniii  |ilU.  I,  Tlw  T-imb  .if  Ninlxn.  K,  Tw..  iiKlliiol  uHHiiah 
luxullint  uiHlKr  tinHiml.  hiruMi  llfcii  Uiu  iiwwitw''' tliudruitt  l-ynuitiL  I.I^TbuniLk 
la  laov  i-ul  !•■  a  li:tL-l  mtrlwo.     If,  Kknk  bw  nMiijitliw  i<t  lUHiMV.     H.  A  » 


roimii  Id  limnwli,  iinilMiilj'  lit  mwlru  mkI  MMiiirt  Um  umiur-iiiiiuu  ii(  Uhi  vmIiik  irf 
|»nuHliL    Tlw  iimwr  Uwir  li  iiC  niiik.    P.  Iluru  ■lurnl  ■  tumbHliicli  Iwa  nx^iul 
"  '"     ~        iHiiltMria.    If,  Tmiili  ot  Tnuka,  111  wuit  uC  TiHiilai  11.     K,  A  iill 

■wlBm  lUhi.    H,  Jin  llilfd  l^nuuid.    T.llinH  nwai  iiftBUMi. 


m  UUa  Id  llw  Tuiiiih 


V,  V,  Tc-Miih*  hi  mwl  III  ■himmI  UhI  Uilnl  MrwiliU.  W,  W,  W,  irnnmuiU  ul 
walli  X,  A  luir  lalm  uhI  lyGuniurui,  wtUi  ■  wulL  V,  HuntlHitn  ■tuH  uii 
Z,  HurtlHni  aMMmx,  i»wiluatni]iDiL  ■,  Tiwilia  cut  In  Uia  nivk.  fr,  H uuiiry.  «,  Blsck 
•tiaiia.  il  il,  Yuiulai  cut  In  Uiu  ludi.  a,  TIh  8|iIiIux.  /,  Hnuilta  uhI  AUIiuIw 
himlila:  lu  it  «H  Iiwwl  llw  bumi  iilatue  iiT  Klufra,  Inilhlur  u(  wnHnl  iijniuM, 
wiv  III  tlw  Miinuuiii  at  l^ilni.  u.  Plla.  *,  HUmu  rulii  mi  u  [»rk.  t,  (kxroar, 
w  IHHHIKD  UhiiuiiIi  llw  wHiUHint  laiiKuKrar.  t,  A  EniUu  lu  llw  nn'k,  ami  •Imi'ii  tii 
tbv  H.K.  an)  |4U  ai  I.    I,  iNvlUwd  cauowajr,  iHtt  >i(  V.    vt  n,  luwla  111  llw  nivka. 
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ifl  commonly  called  naihmuHllo  limcmtono,  abounding  in  fofwil  romainn, 
and  nnmmulitofl  of  tho  kind  called  Nn/tUilu»  vuimmilla,  or  UfUicularis. 
Thoy  woro  mifltalccn  by  Strabo  for  the  petrified  rcRtdue  of  tlio  lontiln 
and  barlev  that  formed  tho  staple  food  of  tho  workmen  employed  in 
buildinff  the  Pyramidn,  and  when  we  8ce  the  theoriois  of  the  present  day 
we  reacTily  forgive  the  geographer  for  his  fanciful  conclusion.  The 
greater  |)ai't  of  tho  stoiib  uho<1  waH  brought  from  tho  quarries  of  Tftrra 
and  Ma'rtAra,^and  the  granite  from  Ahw/Ih.  'JMio  Sphinx  (p.  181)  lioB 
Ixjlfiw  tlio  plateau  on  tlio  S.l<i. 

[Tliu  Pyminld-ficlU  of  Olxn  Ir  in  tlio  oocniialloii  uf  a  IUmUhiIii  trilio,  Uie 
"  Pvraml«l  AralM,"  wito  havo  tlio  Hfclit,  by  an  old  Onn&ii,  to  levy  toll  on  tlioto  wlio 
tloslro  to  100  tlio  Pyrniiildii.  The  Mmwiim  ticket  for  mlniltBloii  to  AiitkinltlM  It 
not  ftvRil«l)lo  hero.  Hpeolnl  tickoti  oro  iHiiod  by  the  ShAkli  of  Uie  Pynunkl  A  rain 
At  A  kloek  tiolow  tho  Great  PyrAmid ;  gitldos  provided.  Qeneral  ticket,  inolmliiig 
ABcent  and  risit  to  interior  of  OreAt  In^nmiia,  P.T.20  {M;  ascent  alone,  P.T.IO. 
If  the  guides  have  boon  of  use  (ther  are  fndispeiisablo  for  the  ascent)  a  amaU 
bakhshish  should  lie  given.  Tlioeo  who  wish  to  see  merely  tho  Sphinx,  Ac,  havo  no 
noe<I  of  a  gnido,  and  none  should  in  any  case  he  engagod  but  those  spocially  detailed 
at  tho  klcmk.  Tito  visitor  is  always  ficstorcd  by  woiihMio  guides  aiHl  lioggars,  to 
wlioni  not  one  farthing  sitonid  lie  given  uiuicr  any  nrotcnco.  TtmtiittM  nre  eame»Uy 
begged  to  help  to  ewn  them  peopU  qf  their  bad  habU$  bu  giving  thetn  nothinn.  Tliey 
deniaiid  tribute)  shamelessly,  for  the  average  Pyramid  Arab  is  quite  wealthy  for  a 
fpllah,  and  has  plenty  of  inoiicy.  It  is  avarice  and  grood,  mit  want,  that  Impels  him 
or  his  clilldrou  to  iicstor  tourists  to  give  thoni  niotioy,  when  possible  for  nothing.] 

The  Great  Pyramid.    (17.  Dyn.) 

History. — ^Tho  first  visitor  to  Egypt  who  left  any  record  of  his 
travels  was  Herodotus,  2900  ^ears  ago,  and  he  thus  relates  the  history 
of  the  building  of  this  pyramid : — 

"...  (JlirofM  sucixxsrlcfl  to  the  throne,,  and  at;  once  plungcti  into  all 
Mi:itiii4*r  of  wk*k(^ln(»s.  Ili:  clo5uxl  all  ttin  tvnipk*;*,  and  forlistciv  (bo  b*.|ryp(|nnA 
lo  inrrfonii  smcrilict.'s  ;  nflur  wliicli  \w  in:i<U!  tliciii  nil  work  for  libii.  .Soiiiit  wort; 
ciii|>loy(Hl  in  the  qiinrritts  of  the  Arabian  bills,  tn  cnl  stones,  tf>  dnif;  tlioni  to 
tbu  riviT,  an<l  to  put  tboni  into  Inrnts,  otiM'rs  lN*ing  slnlionod  on  the  o|>|N)sitc 
sbon*  to  nxvivo  tbt^iii,  nndrlnig  tbrtii  to  llir  f.fbynn  bills;  niul  tb«r  jrxi.ooa 
men  thus  occupied  were  rclicvtnl  by  nn  oinml  nunilMir  every  three  tiiontbs. 
Of  the  time,"  be  adds,  "|xisscd  in  tliis  luxluous  undertaking,  lo  years  wcrc: 
taken  u|>  with  the  construction  of  the  causeway  for  the  transport  of  the  stones — . 
a  work  scarcely  It^ss  wonderful  in  my  opinion  than  the  pymniid  itself ;  for  it 
has  5  stadcs  in  length,  lo  orgycs  in  breadth,  and  8  in  bcigbt  in  the  highest 
|inrt,  and  is  constructed  of  polished  stones,  sculptured  with  tlie  figures  of 
animals.  'I'Ik^sc  io  years  were  occupied  exclusively  in  the  eausewny,  indc|x^n* 
dently  of  the  time  s|ient  in  levelling  the  bill  on  which  the  pyramids  stnnd,  nnd 
in  making  the  subterranean  cb.inil)ers  intended  for  his  tomb  in  an  islpnd  formed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which  be  conducted  thither  by  a  cnnal.  The  building 
of  the  pyramid  iLsfilf  occiipic<l  20  ycrars.  It  is  scpiare,  eneb  face  measuring 
8  i>1etbm  in  length,  niul  the  s^me  in  height.  'I'be  gn^iter  |mrt  is  of  |x>lished 
stones,  most  carefully  put  together,  no  one  of  which  is  less  than  30  ft  long. 

o.  Some  hieroglyplis  on  the  rock,  and  trenohes  below,  cut  when  the  squared  blocks 
were  taken  away,  p,  Tbrnbe  cut  in  the  searp  of  the  rock ;  one  of  them  (the  <Wbb  from 
the  8.)  has  a  ceiling  cnt  in  imitation  of  the  trunks  of  palm  trees,  o.  Stone  wall, 
r.  Steps  cut  In  the  rock,  near  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Oreat  Pyramid.  M  N,  Magnetic 
IVorth  and  South,  T  N  is  True  North.  «,  Campbell's  tomb,  o.  Arched  tomb,  with 
name  of  Psammetichus.  w,  A  tomb  with  figures  In  relief  and  the  Egyptian  curved 
eomice.  The  oonstnioted  tombs  at  H,  and  behind  the  rocks,  d  d,  are  less  regnlarly 
disposed  than  In  the  plan,  .but  It  Is  difficult  to  define  them  exactly  on  so  small  a; 
scale.    Tliey  are  not  so  regular  or  perfect  as  shown. 
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"This  pyramid  was  built  in  steps,  and,  as  the  work  proceeded,  the  stones 
were  raised  from  the  ground  by  means  of  machines  mode  of  short  pieces  of 
wood.  When  a  bloclc  had  been  brouf^ht  to  the  first  tier,  it  was  placed  in  a 
machine  thera,  and  so  on  from  tier  to  tier  by  a  succession  of  similar  machines, 
there  being  as  many  machines  as  tiers  of  stone  ;  or  perhaps  one  served  for  the 
purpose,  ^ing  moved  from  tier  to  tier  as  each  stone  was  taken  up.  I  mention 
this  because  I  have  heard  both  stated.  When  completed  in  this  nuuiner,  they 
proceeded  to  make  out  (tlie  form  of)  the  pyramid,  beginning  from  the  top, 
and  thunce  downwards  to  the  lowest  tier.  On  tlio  exterior  was  cngravtxl 
in  Egyptian  characters  the  sum  ex|X!nded  in  supplying  the  workmen  with 
rapAanus,  onions,  and  garlic ;  and  he  who  interpreted  the  inscription  told  me, 
as  1  rcmemljer  well,  that  it  amounted  to  1600  talents  (;f  aoo,ooo  sterling),  lif 
that  be  inie,  how  nmch  must  have  been  spent  on  the  iron  tools,  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  workmen,  employing,  as  they  did.  all  the  time  alwve 
mentioned,  without  counting  that  occupied  in  cutting  and  tninsix>rtiiig 
the  stones  and  making  the  subterraneous  chanilicrs,  which  must  have  been 
considerable  1 " 

Diodorus,  the  next  authority  in  point  of  time,  says  tlvit  "  Khembis  (or 
Khemmis),  a  Memphite,  who  reigned  50  years,  built  the  largest  of  the  three 
pyramids,  \yhich  are  reckoned  among  the  seven  wonders  of  itie  world.  'Hiey 
siiuul  on  the  Libyan  side  (of  the  Nile),  dist;uil  from  Mcmnhis  lao  stadia,  and 
4.S  1>'*HU  llie  rivn.  'Vhvy  sliikt;  rvery  Urholdcr  willi  wtHuier,  Uilli  from  Ihrir 
sixeantl  \\w  .skill  of  their  workniansliip  ;  fur  every  side  (»f  the  largcait,  at  the  lia.ut, 
is  7  plelhra  in  ItHigth,  and  more  llian  6  in  lurielil.  iKvitMsing  in  .sixe  towards 
the  .snuniiil,  it  llierr  mrsiMUvs  6  nihils  (wn.).  TIm*  wliulc  is  of  .solid  .slonr, 
made  willi  priNligious  laUmr,  aiitl  in  llu:  most  durable  mannttr,  liavhig 
lu.s(ed  to  our  limi',  a  imtIimI  not  less  than  1000  ye;irs,  or.  as  some  s;iy,  upwards 
of  3400 ;  the  stones  still  preserving  their  original  |X)sition,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture  being  uninjured.  The  stone  is  said  to  have  Ixx'ii  brought  from  Arabia, 
n  considerable  distance,  and  the  building  made  by  means  of  mounds  (inclined 
planes),  machines  not  having  yet  been  mventcd.  What  is  most  surprising  is 
tluit,  though  these  stnictures  are  of  such  great  antiquity,  and  all  the  surround- 
ing ground  is  of  so  sandy  a  aiture,  there  is  no  trace  of  a  mound,  nor 
vestige  of  the  clappings  of  the  stone ;  so  that  the  whole  seems  as  if  p^ccd 
on  the  surroimding  sand  by  Hhe  aid  of  some  deity,  rather  than  by  the  sole 
and  gradual  o|X2rations  of  man.  Some  of  the  Egyptians  try  to  make  wonderful 
stories  about  theiu,  saying  that  the  mounds  (inclined  planes)  were  made  of 
salt  and  nitre,  which,  by  directing  the  water  of  the  river  u|M>n  them,  were 
afterwards  dissolved  without  human  aid  when  the  work  was  contpleted.  This 
cannot  be  true  ;  but  the  same  number  of  hands  that  raised  the  mounds  removed 
tlie  whole  to  the  original  place  whence  they  were  brought.  For  it  is  reported 
that  360,000  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
finishing  the  whole  was  scarcely  less  than  20  years. " 

Pliny  says:  "The  largest  pyramid  is  built  of  stones  from  the  Arabian 
quarries ;  366,000  men  are  said  to  have  been  employed  for  20  years  in  its  con* 
stmetion  ;  and  die  Uircte  were  all  made  in  68  ye:irs  and  4  months.  Thost!  who 
have  written  aUiut  them  are  Ileroilotos,  I'aihenieros.  l)uri.s  of  S:imos,  Arisla- 
goros,  Diony.sios,  ArlemidonM,  Airxantler  l\>lyhistor,  Ikitori  Auli.silu;n«'s, 
iH'uielriiih,  l>rmolcl«>.H,  Apitui  ;  and  yet  no  one  of  them  .shows  Siiii.sfae- 
ttirily  bv  wluan  they  wen:  built ;  a  profx-r  reward  to  the  authors  of  such 
vanity  tiiat  ihuir  nanurs  .shoultl  U:  burliKl  in  oblivion. 

"  Some  havi!  aHinuitl  that  1800  laU'uts  were  s|MMit  in  rapluinus-nM>ts,  garlic, 
and  onions.  Tlu;  largest eovei-s  a  s|>aee  of  8  acres  (jugi^ra),  with  4 faces  oletjual 
size  from  corner  to  corner,  and  estch  measuring  883  ft  ;  the  breadth  at  the 
summit  l)eing  95  ft. 

"  No  vestiges  of  houses  remain  near  them,  but  merely  pure  sand  on  every 
side,  with  sonu^thing  like  lentils,  common  in  the  gnviler  |xirt  of  Africa.  '^i1ie 
principal  cpiestion  is,  how  the  blocks  were  carried  up  to  such  a  height  ?    ]*or 
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some  snpixisc  thnt  mounds,  composed  of  nitre  nnd  snlt,  wme  ^dimlly  formed 
as  tlie  work  ndvnnccd,  and  were  afterwards  dissolved  by  tlic  water  of  the  river 
as  soon  as  it  was  finished ;  otiicrs,  tliat  l>ridges  were  made  of  miid-ln-icks,  which, 
when  tlie  work  was  completed,  were  used  to  build  private  houses ;  since  the 
Nile,  being  on  a  lower  level,  could  not  be  brought  to  the  8ix>t. " 

The  Cheops  of  Herodotus  is  identical  with  the  Suphis  of  Manetho  and  the 
Kliufu  of  the  Tables  of  Abydos  nnd  SaVV^rnf  tl^c  second  king  of  tlie  IV. 
Dynasty,  rrtgning  at  MiMnnliis  some  time  iV'twet^n  it.(:.  4335  nnd  11. c!.  3450. 
acconling  to  the  system  nf  cImMiology  adopted.  His  hieroglyphic  mime,  Khnfii 
(s(!e  \\  176),  is  found  in  the  (in?nt  l'ymmi<l  in  the  upiiennost  eh:imlM;r,  nnd 
ill  some  of  the  tiHiil)S  of  the  platform.  'Hie  story  of  his  wick(Mliii<iss,  and  of- 
the  way  in  which  he  oppressed  tlie  lilgyptians.  is  inooiisisteiit  with  the  testimony 
of  certain  contempomry  monuments,  which  represent  him  as  treated  as  a 
divinttv,  and  specially  worshipped.  Manetho's  account,  "  that  he  was  arrogant 
towards  the  gods;  but,  repenting,  he  wrote  the  Sacred  Book,"  seems  to 
reconcile  both  views  of  his  character.  A  portrait  statuette  of  him  in  ivory, 
found  during  the  Egypt ! Exploration  Funa's  excavations  at  Abydos  in  1903, 
is  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 

Prof.  Petrie  explains  the  construction  of  the  Pyramids  as  follows :  ' '  The 
site  1)eing  chosen,  it  was  carefully  levelled,  and  the  lengths  of  the  sides  were 
set  out  with  great  exactitude.  From  seveml  indications  it  seems  thnt  the 
masons  pkinned  the  casing,  and  some  at  least  of  the  core  masonry  also, 
course  by  course  on  the  ground.  For  on  all  the  casing,  and  on  the  core 
on  which  the  casing  fitted,  there  are  lines  dmwn  on  the  horixontnl  surfaces, 
showing  where  each  stone  was  to  be  placed  on  those  below  it  The  means 
employed  for  raising  such  masses  ot  stone  are  not  shown  to  us  in  any 
representations.  For  the  ordinary  blocks  of  a  few  tons  ench.  it  would  be  very 
feasible  to  employ  the  method  of  resting  them  on  two  pilfts  of  wooilen  s1n1», 
and  rocking  tnem  up  alternately  to  one  side  and  the  other  by  a  spar  under  the 
block,  thus  heightening  the  piles  altern.itcly  and  so  mising  the  stone.  This 
woulfl  niso  ngret*  with  the  mystt^rious  dtnu:ription  of  a  mncTiine  made  of  sh<irt 
piivcs  of  wcmmI  a  di'Scriplion  which  it  Is  dillicult  otherwise  to  n*silixe.  This 
mi*tli<Mt  wiiiikl  Ik*  also  npplk*:il>le  to  the  largest  m;iss<*s  \\r.  know  i>f  in  the 
Pymmi<l,  tlH?  56  nxWing  iMtims  of  the  king's  elmmlH*r,  nml  tlio  sfKU'cs  nUnv 
It  TlH»se  avenige  700  cubic  ft  each  ;  wiMghing  Ihen-fon?  5.1  l<iiis,  somr  larger, 
.some  less.  That  sheet  iron  was  em|)loyed  we  Know,  from  thr  fnigincnt  found 
by  Howard  Vyst!  in  the  masonry  of  the  south  air  channel ;  nnd  though  siHiie 
doubt  has  \nHin  thrown  on  the  pitxe,  merely  from  Its  mrity,  yet  the  vouchers 
for  it  are  very  pn^Hse.  No  n*asoiiable  doubt  can  exist  alx>ut  its  Ix^ing  really  a 
genuine  piece  used  by  the  Pymmid  masons ;  and  prolxibly  such  pieces  were 
retpiired  to  prevent  crowbars  biting  into  the  stones,  .in<l  to  case  the  action  of 
the  rollers." 

This  fmgment  of  iron  is  pn«erve<l  in  the  Hrittsh  Mtiscmm.  Taken  together 
with  a  pl<!ce  of  iron  of  the  VI.  Dynasty  found  by  Prof.  Petrie  at  Aliydos,  nnd 
also  prt*served  in  the  nritish  Museum,  it  iirovcs  that  the  Egyptians  wei-c 
actjuainted  with  iron  as  early  as  3500  n.c. 

I*rof.  Petrie's  thcwryof  the  building  of  the  Pyramids,  that  they  were  originally 
platiiutl  as  they  now  stand,  has,  however,  now  Im^mi  given  up  in  favour  of  a  return 
to  the  "accretion"  theory  of  Ix'psius,  who  sup|)osed  that  each  king  first  built 
a  small  pymmid  for  liimself  and  then  added  outer  casings  to  it  as  his  reign 
lengthened.  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  more  or  less  true  :  long-lived  kings 
like  Khufu  seem  to  have  added  considerably  to  their  pyramids,  and  even  to 
have  entirely  remodelled  them  on  a  larger  scale.  This  has  l)ecn  the  case  with 
the  Great  Pyminiit 

Exterior. — The  staiement  of  the  three  writora  already  cited,  that 
Khufu'fl  Pyramid  waa  built  with  atone  from  the  quarries  of  the  Arabian 
monntaiiiB,  in  true,  an  much  of  the  malorial  comoR  from  the  limoBtone 
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quarries  of  Turra  and  Ma'sara  (soe  p.  IGO).  The  caasoway  along  %vhich 
too  stone  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  wa.s  brought  will  bo  found 
desoriljcd  further  on  (p.  180).  Traces  of  a  similar  oausewav  have  been 
observed  Ixstweou  Gebol  Ma'sara  and  the  Nile,  which  probably  served 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  stone  from  the  quarry  to  the  river.  Ilero- 
dotus's  exprcBsiou,  that  the  *' greater  part  is  of  i>olished  stone,  meat 
carefully  nut  ti>guther/'  corroliorated  by  similar  statements  of  Plato, 
1*liny,  and  CMniy  Arab  authors,  and  conj(H:turtMl  Ui  niotui  that  the  (iroat 
Pyramid  hud  uri{;iually  u  smooth  and  uvou  siirfiu;u,  Kimilar  t«i  what 
.  may  still  bo  soon  at  the  top  uf  the  Second  Pymmid,  received  conllrma- 
tion  by  Potriu's  disoovery  of  the  ** casing  stones"  on  all  four  sides 
in  1H81.  Thoy  were  blocks  of  limestone  from  the  TArra  quarries, 
4  ft.  11  in.  in  perpendicular  height,  and  8  ft.  8  in.  long,  the  outer  face 
sloping  with  an  angle  of  51'^  dO'.  After  this  discovery  there  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  the  spaces  between  the  several  corners  of  the 
Pyramid  had  been  filled  in  with  similar  blocks,  which  wore  all  cut  to 
shape  before  being  built  into  place.  It  is  conjectured  that  those  casing 
stones,  with  the  exception  of  those  now  left,  were  taken  away  during 
the  time  of  the  Khalifs,  for  building  purposes  at  Cairo.  They  were  in 
their  place  in  the  time  of  'Alid  el-Iiat!t,  who  sixsaks  of  the  eztromo 
nicety  with  which  the  stones  of  wliich  the  pyramid  is  constructed  have 
been  prepared  and  a<1iustod,  a  nicety  so  ]>reciH0  that  not  even  a  needle 
or  hair  can  lie  inserted  between  any  two  of  them.  The  stones  which 
now  ap[)ciir  on  the  exterior  are  of  various  sizes,  varying  from  2  ft.  to 
6  ft.  in  depth :  the  first  layer  is  laid  in  the  rock,  and  the  others,  each 
receding  about  a  foot,  form,  as  it  were,  a  staircase.  The  mortar  used 
appears  to  be  made  of  crushed  red  pottery,  gravel,  sand,  Nile  mud, 
and  lime. 

The  Dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  have  been  variously  stated 
at  dilToront  times  by  anoient  and  modern  writers.  Herodotus  makes  it 
8  plothra  (H<)()  ft.)  in  length  on  each  side  at  the  biMC,  and  tlie  same  in 
height;  this  lust  moasurod  no  doubt  nut  vertically,  but  along  the 
sloping  side.  Diodorus  makes  it  7  plethra  (7(X)  ft.)  in  length,  and  G 
(600  ft.)  in  height.  Pliny  gives  the  length  at  883  ft.  Nine  modern 
writers  have  equally  varied  in  their  cuilculations. 

The  measurements  made  by  Petrie  in  1880  2  are  the  most  accurate 
published.  He  gives  the  length  of  the  sides  of  the  Great  Pyramid  on 
the  level  of  the  original  platform  as  follows : — 

ft     In. 

NititlitMu rrift    D*4 

KuHtsklu 7r>6    7-7 

H<Mitii  Bide Tnri  9r> 

WuMtnliiu 7r*r»  80 

Misuii  Iviigtli ?:•&    8-8 

The  original  height  he  calculates  to  have  Xhmm  481  ft.  4  in.  The  actual 
present  height  is  451  ft.  The  area  of  the  original  base  was  63,444  square 
yards,  or  rather  more  than  18  acres.  The  space  covered  by  this  pyra- 
'  mid  is  si^id  to  equal  the  area  of  Lincoln*s-Inn-Fields ;  and  its  solid 
contents  have  been  calculated  at  85,000,000  cubio  ft.  It  may  bo 
interesting  to  compare  its  height  with  that  of  other  well-known 
ediiices.  The  spire  of  Strassburg  Cathedral  is  461  ft.  high ;  the  dome 
of  bl.  Peter's  at  llome,  420  ft.  high  ;  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
404  ft.  high. 
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The  Ascent  of  the  Great  Pyramid  \n  ttHually  made  from  the  N.E. 
comer,  and  though  very  fatiguing  in  perfectly  nafo.  At  the  top  there 
in  a  npaeo  of  nearly  GO  m.  ft.  The  Aram  are  moRt  importunate,  hut  all 
requefltfi  en  ronU  for  hakliflhlflh  nhould  ho  firmly  refused.  A  few  pUulrcn 
only  may  he  given  as  hakhshtsh  when  the  traveller  is  safe  down  again. 
Tlie  men  should  he  told  that  they  will  get  their  hfikhnhlRh  then.  Foe 
for  Ascent,  see  p.  1G7.  In  ascending  the  visitor  is  lugged  up  over 
stoHo  hlocks  4  foot  high  hy  tho  anus,  and  also  i>ropcllcd  from  hohind. 


^^^ 


£m» 


c 


RROTION  OF  Tirn  ORF.AT  PYRAM1I>. 


A.  Pyrniiilil  when  cmuni  niid  onliru. 

It.  Pyraitibl  M  at  iirvaciit. 

0.  htuM  of  Pyninkl. 

D.  Mntiiral  rook. 

a.  Ktitrance. 

b.  DoweiHlliig  pnasage. 

c  IIorlsont«roontlnttatlofi  of  b. 

<f,  Snbiemineiui  oliainliert 

e,  PiiMiMra  unt  oC  «i. 

/.  rii  iltw  by  C4>l.  ir.  Vync. 

I.  (IhuiiU)  lihN'k  rlfNtlitff  iii»|Ntr  imiwiii;!*. 

.  l*ni«wKt<  fiirf««il  liy  Klmlif  KIMAiiiAii. 

•'.  Amu'tKltiiK  lenllory. 

j.  Moiilh  of  wulL 


k.  Well. 

/.  llorlxiMiUI  loillrry  IcnilliiK  t<»t^i<iciri 
Chiuiilicr. 
m.  Qiieen't  Chanilier. 
n.  Qrtmi  Gallory. 
o.  Veftlbnie. 
p.  King's  Chiunber. 
q.  Harocjphiigns  In  King's  Chanilwr. 
r.\ 


I. 

V. 

p.; 


Dvor  <1wnilM*ni. 
vp.  Alr-]mm(nftiw. 


In  dcHceuding  he  usually  jumps  from  hlo<*.k  to  block,  his  guides  steady- 
ins  him  at  the  side.  The  eyes  should  be  kept  fixed  on  the  feet,  to  avoid 
giddiness.  The  View  from  the  summit  is  .extensive,  and,  during  the 
inundation,  peculiarly  interesting  and  characteristic  of  Egypt.  The 
canals  winding  through  the  plain,  or  the  large  expanse  of  water  when 
the  Nile  is  at  its  highcHt,  and  the  minarets  of  Cairo,  the  (/itadel,  and 
the  range  of  ihe  Mokattam  hills  in  tho  distance,  with  the  quarries  of 
Ma's&ra,  whence  so  many  of  the  blocks  used  for  building  the  Pyramids 
were  taken,  are  interestmg  features  in  this  peculiar  landscape ;  and 
the  refreshing  appearance  of  the  plain,  whether  covered  with  water  or 
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with  its  groen  vegetation,  is  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barren  desert  on 
the  W.  To  the  southward  are  the  pyramids  of  Abustr,  Sakk&ra,  and 
DilhshAr;  to  the  nortliward  tlio  hoights  of  Abii  llo&Hh  ;  and  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  K.  are  the  two  causeways  built  by  the  Arab  kings  of  Kgypt, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  served  for  the  transport  of  the  stones  from 
the  Pyramids  to  Cairo.  For  (hose  who  do  not  care  to  ascend,  a  good 
view  may  bo  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  rubbish  mound  on  the 
eastern  face. 

*'  lie  who  hnssltxMl  on  Iho  sumiiiil  of  tlio  most  niicieiit  ami  yet  the  most 
mighty  moiuimciii  of  his  iK>wer  and  |>ridc  ever  raised  by  man,  and  has  looked 
ont  and  mnnd  to  the  far  horizon,  where  Lybia  and  Arabia  lie  silent,  an<l  hath 
seen,  at  his  feel,  the  land  of  /igypi  dividing  their  tkirk  solitndes  with  a  luurow^ 
vale,  iKnuiiihil  and  gnxni,  the  mere  enamelled  setting  of  one  sohtary  shining  river, 
nnihl  ri'ceive  impressions  which  he  e:in  never  convey,  for  he  oinnol  dtrhne  them 
to  himsirir  ....  One  thing  yon  hitno  that  the  chief,  and  the  philosopher, 
and  the  |HM.*t  of  the  limes  of  old.  men. '  who  mark  lields  as  they  |xiss,  with  their 
own  mighty  names,'  liavc  certainly  Ixsen  here;  that  Alexander  has  spurred  his 
war-horse  to  its  Uise ;  and  Pythagonis,  with  nake<l  foot,  has  proliahly  stood 
U|Kin  its  snnnnil  ....  1^:1  ns  come  down,  let  ns  leave  this  .s|ni1.  Soum: 
4»ne  of  onr  iMN'ts  has  plaeinl  on  this  mighty  iN-deslal  that  .skeleton  form  with 
.scythe  an<l  lionr-^lass.  Time  sits  in  trinmph  on  this  empty  tomb — ^ii  fitting 
thttiiiel"     MdKsi:  SiiKKAK. 

Interior.  -Ikjforc  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the  Oroat  ryrainid, 
it  will  bo  well  to  have  some  idea  of  those  internal  peculiarities  which 
distinguish  it  from  any  other  specimen  of  pyramidal  construction.  As 
has  been  said  in  the  remarks  on  pyramidal  structures  in  general,  an 
ordinary  pyramid  is  a  solid  mass  of  stone,  erected  over  a  well  loading 
to  a  sepulchral  chamber  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  which  forms  the 
platform  of  the  building.  This  chamber  is  duly  in  its  place  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  {d\  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Pliny,  though 
their  statonionts  that  a  communication  existed  with  the  Nile,  by  means 
of  which  water  was  introduced,  so  as  to  inundate  the  sepulchral 
chambers,  appear  to  be  inaccurate,  as  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  is 
considerably  above  the  level  of  the  high  Nile  at  the  present  time,  and 
must  have  been  still  more  so  in  the  days  when  the  pyramid  was  built ; 
moreover,  an  excavation,  86  ft.  in  depth,  by  Col.  Howard  Vyse  (/), 
sunk  diagonally  in  the  sepulchral  chamber  ((i),  failed  to  reveal  any 
signs  of  this  subterranean  communication.  The  direct  way  to  this 
chamber  is  by  a  passage  906  ft.  long  (6),  leading  from  the  main  entrance 
of  the  pyrannd ;  and  it  is  sup^wscd  that  if  Herodotus,  Stral)o,  and  Pliny 
wore  ever  ut  all  inside  the  pyramid,  this  pauBogc  and  well  were  all  they 
know  of  its  interior. 

Of  tlio  ontran(;o  itself  (a)  no  nigii  wuh  viHible  in  the  sniootli  and 
poliHliod  Hurfucu  of  the  pyniniid's  sidos  uh  thoy  proKontod  tliuniHulvoH  to 
the  travellers  of  tboHO  days ;  and  even  if,  which  is  not  at  all  certain, 
the  old  Kgyptlans  revealed  to  privileged  strangers  the  secret  of  the 
opening  (Strabo  speaks  of  a  vwvable  stone,  and  Potrie  has  found  traces 
of  such  a  stone  in  the  entrance  to  the  D&hshAr  pyramid),  and  allowed 
them  to  see  or  hear  of  the  subterranean  chamber,  no  hint  was  given  of 
there  being  anything  else  hidden  within  that  enormous  mass ;  nor  did 
anything  in  that  long  passage  suggest  to  the  most  inquisitive  eye  the 
possibility  of  other  passages  and  other  ohamliers.  The  pyramid  was 
probably  first  broken  into  during  the  ^vars  of  the  YII.  to  the  X. 
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DynnsUeB.    In  tho  Mmo  of  Strabo  tho  interior  would  appear  to  havo 
boon  accoflsiblc,  but  it  was  oloeod  up  at  soino  uncertain  time,  and  wan 
again  violated  l)y  the  Arabs  in  the  time  of  the  Khaltf  EUMAuiAn,  tho 
Ron  o£  the  famous  IlarAu  erJlashtd.    Tradition,  and  tho  romancing 
Rtory-lellors  ol  his  day,  deolared  that  tlio  Pyramids  had  Ikwu  Iniilt  liy 
**  Saurid  ilni  BalnAlc,  a  king  of  Kgypt  wlio  lived  before  tlie  flood/*  who 
had  placed  in  them  all  kinds  of  treasures,  including  a  **eoek  made  of 
precious  stones,"  and  **  a  quantity  of  gold  coins  put  up  in  columns, 
oTor^  piece  of  which  was  tho  weight  of  1000  dinars.      Incited  by  these 
stories,  tho  Khallf  ordered  tho  enfflneors  of  the  day  to  dIscoTor  tho 
entrance  and  open  the  pyramid.    In  order  more  effectually  to  deceive 
those  who  should  attempt  to  violate  the  tomb,  the  Egyptians  had 
placed  the  passage  38  ft.  from  the  centre.    The  workmen  of  tho  Khaltf 
commenced,  as  was  natural  enough,  and  as  the  Egyptians  foresaw,  in 
tho  centre  of  the  face,  and  with  iron,  fire,  and  vinegar,  quarried  their 
way  through  the  solid  masonry.    The  labour  must  have  been  excessive ; 
but  when  thov  had  penetrated  to  the  distance  of  about  100  ft.,  the 
sound,  or  the  /ailing  of  some  stones,  aeoidcntally  diselosed  the  vicinity 
of  tho  real  passage,  16  ft.  to  their  1.,  by  which  they  continued  to  tho 
great  gallery  and  the  two  chambers.    As  they  returned,  they  cleared 
the  real  passage  to  its  mouth,  being  more  commodious  than  the  rouffh 
way  they  had  forood,  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  workmen.    The 
way  thus  opened  bv  El-MAmAn  was  not  again  closed,  and  people  con- 
tinued to  go  in  ana  out.    Access  was  thus  at  length  obtained  to  the 
place  of  the  wished-for  treasures,  and  great  hopos  were  entertained,  say 
the  Arab  historians,  of  finding  a  rich  reward  for  thoir  toil.    But  these 
hopes  were  doomed  to  end  in  disappointment.    The  chamber  indeed 
was  ''a  riglit  noble  apartment ...  of  polished  granite  throuffhout ;  in 
blocks  squaro<l  and  true,  and  so  largo  that  R  floor  it,  8  roof  it,  R  flag 
tho  ends,  and  Ifi  tlie  sides;  and  all  put  togethor  with  hiigIi  oxquisilrf) 
skill  tliat  the  joints  are  liaroly  disoornililo  to  tlin  oloHOHt  iiiHiHMttidii.** 
JUit  all  there  was  in  it  was  a  stone  chest  without  a  lid.    Oloarly  the 
pyramid  had  been  previously  cntorod,  as  we  have  alroaily  soon,  and  the 
Khaltf  was  about  to  abandon  his  vain  soarch,  when  tho  itooplo  liogan  to 
evince  thoir  discontent  and  to  censure  his  ill-placed  avidity.    To  check 
their  murmurs,  he  had  recourse  to  artifice,    lie  secretly  ordered  a  large 
sum  of  money  to  be  conveyed  to  and  buried  in  the  innermost  part  of 
the  excavated  passage ;  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of  the  supposed 
treasure,  which  was  found  to  be  about  equal  to  what  had  been  expended, 
satisfied  the  people,  and  the  Khaltf  gratified  his  own  curiosity  at  tho 
expense  of  thoir  laliour,  their  money,  and  thoir  unsuRiHwting  credulity. 
'Abd  el-llokm  savs  that  a  statue  resembling  a  man  was  found  in  tho 
sarcophagus,  and  in  the  statue  (mummy-ease)  was  a  body,  with  a 
breastplate  of  gold  and  jewels,  bearing  characters  written  with  a  pen 
which  no  one  understood.    Others  mention  an  emerald  vase  of  beautiful 
workmanship.    But  the  authority  of  Arab  writers  is  not  always  to  be 
relied  on ;  and  it  mav  be  doubted  whether  the  body  of  the  king  was 
really  deposited  in  the   sarcophagus.    Lord   Munster  found  in    the 
Second  Pyramid  the  bones  of  an  ox,  which  he  brought  with  him  to 
England ;  but  from  these  no  conolnsion  can  be  drawn,  as  they  may 
have  boon  taken  into  it  after  it  was  opened,  either  by  men  or  wild 
beasts ;  neither  of  whom  iwore  aware  how  much  they  might  puszle 
future  antiquaries  with  speculations  about  the  bones  of  Apis. 
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That  bolh  tlto  pyramids  had  boon  opoaod  bofoi'o  the  timo  of  tho 
Arabs  is  excoedingly  probablo,  as  wo  find  the  Egyptians  themselves  had 
in  many  instancos  plundorod  tho  tombs  of  Thobos ;  and  tho  fact  of  its 
having  lx)cn  closod  again  is  consiutont  with  oxporionco  in  othor 
places.  liolisoni's  tomb  had  boon  riflod  and  re-closed,  and  the  same 
IS  observed  in  many  Thoban  tombs,  when  discoverod  by  modem 
excavators. 

The  forced  passago  of  tho  Khaltf  could  once  bo  followed  for  a  great 
distiuiuo  frohi  tho  point  whoro  tho  upiHir  and  lowor  pa.ssagos  join  ;  but 
it  is  now  nilod  witli  sUmiuh,  brought  from   tlio  iixdavutions  in  thu 

iiyramid.  No  further  disoovorics  wuro  uumIo  till,  in  t7(»8,  whon  Mr. 
Davidson,  British  Consul  at  Algiers,  diKcovunxl  another  room  ovor  tho 
King's  (^luunlrar.  This  wtis  followed  in  1B8U  by  Ool.  Howard  Vyso's 
discovery  of  four  othor  ohanirxiru,  one  above  anothor  ovor  ]>avidHon*s 
chamlior  (r),  which  ho  called  rospoctively  WoUington's  lb),  Nelson's  {t), 
Jjady  Arbuthnot's  (i/),  and  GaniplMll's  ehanibor  (i').  No  nioro  hollow 
Spacos  have  since  boon  discovered,  though  many  explorers,  convinced 
that  the  hollow  portion  of  the  pyramid  was  greatly  out  of  proportion 
to  its  solid  substance,  have  restlessly  tried  in  every  direction  in  the 
hopo  of  finding  soniothing. 

A  Visit  to  the  Interior  is  not  a  vory  plciusant  tiuik,  and,  on  tho 
whole,  it  is  perhaps  more  fatiguing  than  going  to  the  top ;  tho  closo 
air,  the  scrambling,  and  tho  dust,  all  contrilmto  to  make  it  disagree- 
able. Nervous  people  had  oortainly  bettor  not  attempt  it.  Magnesium 
wire  should  bo  taken  for  the  purpose  of  seeins  the  King's  Chamber  to 
advantage,  and  each  person  would  do  well  to  have  a  candle  to  himself, 
and  matches  in  his  pocket.  If  a  guide  lights  magnesium  wire  ho 
demands  a  shilling  for  the  favour. 

The  Entrance  ia)  is,  like  that  of  all  other  pyramids,  on  the  northern 
face,  about  24  ft.  from  the  true  centre,  and  45  ft.  from  the. ground.  It 
is  reached  by  climbing  over  a  heap  of  stones  and  rubbish  which  have 
accumulated  bolow.  Ovor  it  is  a  block  of  immense  size,  ou  whioh  are 
four  othor  largo  blocks,  resting  agaiuKt  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  pent- 
roof  arch,  and  so  serving  to  take  off  tho  suporincumbent  weight  from 
tho  roof  of  the  passago.  The  hieroglyphie  inscription  ovor  the  entrance 
is  modorn.  Tho  position  of  the  stones  in  the  body  of  the  pyramid  is 
horizontal,  but  at  the  entrance  they  follow  the  inclination  of  tho 
passago,  which  is  an  angle  of  2G°  31'.  This  passage  (6)  is  3  ft.  5  in. 
wide,  and  3  ft.  11  in.  high,  and  is  i-oofod  with  well-wrought  and  oloselv 
fitted  stones.  It  continues  in  tho  same  incline  for  340  ft.,  and  with 
such  exactness  that  the  sky  is  visible  from  tho  further  end.  It  then 
runs,  with  somewhat  smaller  dimousious,  for  27  ft.  farther  in  a 
horizontal  diroctioii,  and  onds  in  a  snblerranoan  chamber  {*!),  already 
spoken  of  as  tlio  sepulchral  cliumlier  coninioii  to  all  pyramids.  This 
eliaiubor  is  4G  ft.  long,  27  ft.  broad,  and  11  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  the  roof 
of  it  is  more  than  00  ft.  below  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  It  has 
boon  left  in  a  rough  and  unfinished  state.  From  the  S.  side  of 
tho  chamber  issues  a  narrow  passago  53  ft.  long,  ending  abruptly  in 
nothing. 

All  this,  however,  is  seldom  seen  by  the  ordinary  visitor.  At  a 
point  in  the  descending  passage,  63  ft.  from  the  entrance,  is  seen  the 
end  of  a  granite  block  {g)^  once  earefully  completed  by  a  triangular 
piece  of  stone  fitting  into  the  roof  of  the  passage,  and  secured  in  that 
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posiiion  by  an  iron  oriunp  on  eifchor  side.  It  was  probably  iho  falling 
of  this  stono  which  rovoaled  to  tho  workmor^of  Kl-M^mdn  the  ezistenoo 
of  tho  ontranco  paesago.  Hut  as  tboy  woro  unablo  to  remove  the 
granite  block  it  had  concealed,  this  block  still  remains  in  its  original 
place ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  and  pass  above  it,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
to  tho  rt.  by  tho  forced  passage  (/a)  that  theso  workmen  made,  and 
after  climbing  a  few  rough  steps  the  upper  extremity  of  the  block  is 
reached,  and  then  anotnor  passage  (i),  the  entrance  to  which  this 
block  had  sealed.  This  upper  passage  continues  ascending  at  nearly 
the  same  angle  as  tho  lower  one  for  12U  ft.,  until  what  is  called  tho 
Qreal  Gallery  ^n)  is  reached. 

At  this  pomt  a  horizontal  passage  (Q  branches  off,  197  ft.  long, 
loading  to  what  is  called  the  Queen's  Chamber  (m).  Near  the  end  of 
this  passage,  not  far  from  this  chamber,  there  is  the  ■  descent  of  a  stop, 
after  which  the  passage  becomes  higher.  The  QHcen^a  Chatnber  is 
18  ft.  10  in.  long,  17  ft.  broad,  and  20  ft.  high  in  the  centre.  It  is 
roofed  with  blocks  of  stone  resting  against  one  another,  in  the  manner 
of  a  pent-house,  like  tlioso  over  the  entranoo  of  tho  pyramid ;  and  in 
order  to  gtvo  them  strongtli  they  have  1hx)U  carried  a  long  way  into  tho 
masonry.  The  stones  in  the  sido- walls  are  admirably  fitted  together, 
so  that  the  joints  ean  scarcely  bo  traced;  and  an  inorustration  of  salt 
has  tended  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  having  boon  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock.  On  tho  K.  side,  a  short  way  from  tho  door,  is  a  sort  of 
niche  or  recess,  built  with  stones  projecting  one  beyond  the  other. 
The  object  of  this  niche  is  not  known ;  the  Arabs,  probably  In  the  hope 
of  finding  treasure,  have  broken  into  the  masonry  at  tho  back  for  some 
distance.  An  excavation  in  the  floor  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  revealed  no 
signs  of  a  sepulchral  pit.  This  chamber  is  G7  ft.  above  the  base  of  the 
pyramid,  407  ft.  below  the  original  summit,  and  71  ft.  below  tho  King's 
ChanilMr.  It  stands  inunediately  under  the  apex  of  tlio  pyramid.  On 
each  side  of  It  are  air-holos,  similar  to  thoso  in  the  King's  ('hainlior 
(boo  bolow). 

llotuniing  to  the  commencement  of  the  hori/.ontal  passage  immedi- 
ately on  tho  rt.  of  the  Oroat  (laUei7  is  the  mouth  of  an  oponltig,  (M)ni- 
monly  called  the  well  (j,  k).  It  is  a  passage,  partly  vertical,  partly 
slanting  and  irregular,  which  leads  down  into  the  descending  passage 
from  the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  cavern.  It  is  191  ft.  deep, 
and  2  ft.  4  in.  square.  This  well  is  cut  through  tho  masonry,  which 
evidently  proves  that  it  was  an  afterthought,  and  was  probably  made 
for  the  purpose  of  afTonling  a  moans  of  connnunioation  af(<er  the  closing 
of  tlin  u|>|Hir  ntu4Hago  with  Ihn  hhw.k  of  granilo  hIkivo  niniilloiKMl;  the 
worknuui  liavnig  l»y  it  rfMinliod  the  lower  pnHSSKo  could  awnnd  to  the 
ontraiiro.  Tim  (Iroat  (Pillory  roiiliniioH  to  ascond  at  llio  siunn  angle  as 
the  passage  of  which  it  is  a  cotiLiiiuation.  It  is  151  ft.  long,  2H ft.  nigh, 
and  nearly  7  ft.  wide,  but  this  width  Is  rcKlucod  ono-half  by  a  •stone 
ramp  on  riich  side  20  in.  wide  and  2  ft.  liigli.  Notches  are  cut  In  the 
floor  at  intervals,  which  serve  as  welcome  fooiholds  on  the  slipi)ery 
surface  of  the  smooth  and  polished  stone.  There  are  8  courses  of  stone 
in  the  side  walls,  which  project  one  over  the  other,  so  giving  the  gallery 
a  contraction  to  half  the  breadth  at  the  top.  At  the  end  of  the  Qreat 
Oallery  is  an  ascending  step  into  a  VcaiihuU  (o),  beyond  which  is 

The  King*8  Chamber  (p),  the  principal  apartment  of  the  pyramid, 
34  ft.  6  in.  long,  17  ft.  2  in.  broad,  and  19  ft.  1  in.  high.    The  floor  is 
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I'll  ft.  from  ilio  baso  of  tho  pynimicl,  nnd  its  i>oBitioii  in  not  oxaotly 
under  tho  apex,  but  a  littlo  southward  and  eastward  of  tho  vortical 
lino.  Tho  roof  is  flat,  and  formed  of  simple  blocks  of  granite,  resting 
on  the  sido-Wttlls,  which  are  built  of  tho  same  materials;  and  so  truly 
and  iKMutifully  are  these  blocks  fitted  together  that  the  odge  of  a 
penknife  could  not  be  inserted  between  them.  At  the  upper  end, 
placed  N.  and  S.,  is  the  sarcophagus  (9),  of  red  granite  like  the  blocks. 
It  is  without  a  lid,  and  totally  devoid  of  hieroglyphs  or  any  ornamental 
carving.  The  measurements  riven  of  it  by  dilTorent  authors  are 
various.  Taking  those  of  Mr.  Petrio,  we  find  the  outside  length  to  bo 
890  in.;  the  outside  width  38-6  in.;  the  inside  length  7800  in.;  the 
inside  width  20*8  in. ;  the  outer  height  41*3  in.;  tho  inner  depth 
M*i  in.  On  lK)ing  struck,  it  emits  a  very  One  sound,  as  of  a  doop- 
tonod  bell ;  hut  the  fo(»liHliiiOKS  of  ti*avellurs,  in  endeavouring  to  verify 
this  assertion,  has  seriously  injured  it.  It  is  a  bad  example,  too,  for 
the  Arabs,  who  want  no  encouragement  to  the  wanton  destruction  of 
relics  of  antiquity.  In  the  side  walls  of  tho  King's  CUamber  are  small 
holes  or  tubes,  similar  to  those  already  mentioned  in  the  Queen's 
Chamber,  the  use  of  which  perplexed  every  one  until  Colonel  Howard 
Yyso  lieliovod  ho  had  ascertainod  their  real  use,  as  tulios  to  oonduct  air 
into  tlio  intorior  of  tho  pyramid.  Thuy  have  lioon  triusod  to  tlioir  tor- 
luination  on  tlio  outer  faces.  One  is  oh  the  N.,  and  tho  other  on  tho 
S.  riido  of  tho  clianil)or,  about  3  ft.  from  tho  Moor. 

Over  tlio  King's  OliamlMr  is  another  room  (r),  or  rathor  entresol, 
which,  like  those  above  it,  was  evidently  intended  to  protect  the  roof 
of  that  chamber  from  the  pressure  of  tho  mass  of  masonry  above.  The 
ascent  to  it  was  by  means  of  small  holes  cut  into  the  wall  at  the  S.E. 
comer  of  the  Qreat  Gallery,  at  the  top  of  which  was  the  entrance  of  a 
narrow  passage  leading  into  it.  This  room  is  not  more  than  8  ft.  6  in. 
high ;  and  the  floor,  which  is  the  upper  side  of  the  stones  forming  the 
roof  of  tho  chamber  below,  is  very  uneven.  Its  roof  also  consists  of 
granite  blocks  flat,  liko  those  of  the  King's  Chambor,  and  serves  as  the 
floor  of  another  entresol  (a) ;  above  which  are  three  other  similar  low 
rooms  {t,  n,  v),  tho  uppermost  of  which  has  a  ix)nt-roof,  made  of  blocks 
plticod  against  each  otiier,  liko  those  of  tho  Queen's  Chamlior,  and  over 
the  entrance  of  the  pyramid. 

On  the  stones  in  the  8  uppermost  chambers  were  found  some  hiero- 
glyphs, painted  in  red  ochre,  presenting,  besides  the  quarry 
marks  of  the  workmen,  the  cartouche  of  King  Khufu  (Khoops). 
In  tho  chamber  ImIow  tho  upper  one  is  another  royal  car- 
touche, a  variation  of  the  first,  but  which  by  some  has  been 
taken  to  l)e  that  of  another  king,  Khnem-Khufu,  and  an 
argument  drawn  that  the  two  wore  brothers,  and  shared 
the  throne,  and  that  tho  so-callod  Queen's  Chamljor  was 
for  one,  and  the  King's  Chanilier  for  tho  other.  The  name 
is  found  in  both  forms  in  an  adjacent  tomb. 
It  may  seem  remarkable  that,  while  the  roofs  of  these  chambers  are 
smooth  and  even,  the  floors  are  left  rough,  the  inequalities  of  the  stones 
in  some  places  being  of  several  feet ;  but  this  only  shows  that  they 
were  not  intended  for  any  use  beyond  that  of  relieving  the  King's 
Chamber  from  the  superincumbent  weight.  Towards  the  ends  of  the 
blocks  in  the  floor  of  the  uppermost  room  are  small  square  holes,  in 
which  were  probably  placed  struts  for  the  support  of  the  great  sloped 
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iroof-beMns  whlU  being  plftoad  in  portion.  These  obamben  are  leldom 
tisited,  the  eacent  wlthottt  »  ladder  being  extremely  diffloult ;  nor  ie 
there  anything  to  make  it  worth  the  ordinarj^  traveller's  while.  He 
will  probablv  have  had  quite  enough  scrambling  and  crawling  by  the 
time  lid  roaches  the  King's  Chamber,  and  may  think  the  sight  of  that 
a  suflicient  reward  for  his  exertions. 

(Curt'  siKMild  1k)  Ukcii  on  oiiniiiig  ont,  If  it  Is  uvuiiliig,  or  tlio  wind  is  ouul,  to  1mv« 
■onic  WKriii  uitvcriiig  ti)  iMit  iiti.  j 


The  Second  PyramlcL    {IV,  Dun.) 

History. — llorodotus  writes  thus  of  this  pyramid,  which  stands 
about  600  ft.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Great  Pyramid  :— 

*'  CheopSt  having  reigned  50  years,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Chephren,  who  f<41owed  the  example  of  his  predecessor.  Among  other  monu- 
ments he  also  built  a  pvmmid,  but  much  less  in  sise  thnn  that  or  Cheops.  I 
measured  them  both.  It  has  neither  underground  chambers,  nor  any  canal 
flowing  into  it  from  the  Nile,  like  the  other,  where  the  tomb  of  its  founder  Is 
placed  in  an  island  surrounded  by  water.  'Hic  lowest  tier  of  this  pyramid  is 
of  I'^thiopian  stone  of  various  cofotirs  (granite).  It  is  40  ft.  smaller  th.in  its 
ncighlMinr.  Roth  an*  built  on  the  same  liill,  which  is  aliout  loo-  ft.  liicli." 
Diudorus  has  the  folluwing  :  "  On  the  death  of  tliis  king,  his  brother  Chephren 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  56  venrs.  Some  say  he  was  his  son,  by 
name  Chabryes,  and  not  his  brother.  All,  however,  agree  that  on  liis  acces- 
sion, wishing  to  emulate  his  predecessor,  he  built  the  Second  l*ymmid, 
similar  to  the  other  in  its  stvle  of  building,  but  far  inferior  in  sise.  each  face 
being  only  one  stade  in  length  at  its  base.  On  the  larger  one  is  inscribed  the 
sum  spent  in  herte  and  esculent  roots  for  the  workmen,  amounting  to  upwards 
of  i6go  tnlcnlH.  The  smaller  one  has  no  inscription,  lint  on  one  ^dc  strfis  are 
cut  to  aRCcnil  it." 

The  (.'heplm*n  of  llcr<Mlotus  is  the  Khafni  of  the  monnincntf^  (sit*  p.  I87II, 
htx  luimc  having  Uim  found  on  :i  msinf;  sUnur  of  this  pyramid,  and  it 
also  fKTuni  in  many  tombs  in  tlu*  nrl^lilNHirhiNMl.  'I'Ik*  maj^niliciMil  .slalur 
of  him.  fouml  with  <'t^lil  other  smaller  ones  by  Marielte  Pasha  in  tlir  granite 
and  alabasUrr  temple  near  the  Sphinx,  proves  the  high  stite  of  civilisation  at 
which  the  Egyptians  had  already  arrived. 

Exterior. — ^Tho  size  of  this  pyramid  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Great  Pyramid,  and  the  fact  of  its  standing  on  higher  ground  gives 
it  tlio  apiKMvraiioc,  when  soon  from  cortain  positions^  of  greater  height. 
The  following  are  the  diuionsions  given  by  Potrio  :— 

Ticnfftli  of  side 700  ft  S  In. 

OriRimd  hclKlit 472  ft 

Area rir»,410  8(|.  yds. 

The  number  of  granite  blocks  lying  about  prove  the  correctness  of 
Herodotu8*B  assertion  that  the  lowest  tier  was  of  '*  variegated  Ethiopio 
stone"  on  the  outside.  The  remainder  was  built,  unlike  the  Great 
Pyramid,  partly  of  the  nummulito  rock  from  the  neighbourhood,  and 
partly  of  stone  from  the  other  side  of  the  river ;  but  llio  nionoH  have 
been  less  carefully  selected,  and  the  spacofi  in  some  parts  of  the  interior 
appear  to  have  been  filled  in  with  rubble.  Like  the  Great  Pyramid, 
this  one  also  formerly  presented  a  smooth  and  polished  surface.    Some 
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of  tljc  caRing,  indcxxl,  still  rcmahiB  for  aliout  19()  or  ISO  ft.  from  iho  top« 
Kxcopt  fur  liio  pui'^NMM)  of  MXiiiiiining  Uiin  coMing,  tlioit)  is  no  phjoct  ii| 
iiioiiiiUiig  lo  Uio  Hiiiniiiil,  luid  llio  iiKCi)ul  ih  mllior  (lillii'iill,  not  to  nay 
(langoroiiH,  iih  tlio  muting  prujiH-.tn  cunHJilumhly  lioyouil  ami  ovorhungH 
tlio  ]Mirt  bcluw.  lu  tliu  Bniootli  ^mrt  tlicru  aru  lioluB  uut  to  Horvo 
as  BtcpH. 

lutcrior. — TIiiH  pyj-aniid  Iuim  tw(»  uiitrancuH,  one  at  ulx>ut  tlio  saino 
rnlutivu  lioi){lit  UK  that  of  tlio  (Iniut  i'ynunid,  fuul  tlio  otliur  in  tlio 
puvcniuiit  lit  tliu  liitH4}.  lUitli  (liisctsiul  ut  till!  wuiiu  liiiglo  fur  ovor  1(X)  ft. 
At  tluH  iM>iiit  tliuy  uru  cJoHod  by  u  gmnitu  iKii'tcnlliH.  1*lio  lowur  uno 
then  iNUMiniuH  luirix/Mitiil,  and  piiHHoii  ovor  an  uxcavato<l  cliiunlicr 
84  ft.  8  in.  lung,  10  ft.  8  in.  hruiul,  and  abuut  H  ft.  liigli.  Suon  after  It 
begins  to  ascend,  and  joins  tbc  uppor  passage,  which  beyond  the  passago 
also  boconios  horixontal,  and  proceeding  on  ends  in  a  chamber 
4G  ft.  G  in.  long,  IG  ft.  4  in.  broad,  and  22  ft.  high,  called  after  the 
name  of  its  rodiscoverer,  Belzoni's  Chamber.  He  reopened  this 
pyramid  in  1816.  In  the  chamber  is  a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite 
formerly  sunk  in  the  floor,  rather  larger  than  that  in  the  Great  l^'ramid, 
and  like  it,  without  sculpture  or  hieroglyphs.  It  contained,  when 
fiiund  liy  li(fl/.oiii,  the  UMiitH  of  lui  ox.  From  an  Arabic  inscription  in 
this  cliuniUir,  it  tippoariMl  that  tlio  pyramid  had  Inmui  already  oikjiilhI 
either  by .SiilUui  AH  Miihainniiul  or  Sultan  Kl-A/.fz  Otinnan,  tranHlatom 
dilToring  in  tlioir  vttrHiuiiH. 

An  urea  Hiiiik  in  thu  ruck  runs  round  itri  nurtliorn  and  Wijstorn  fiuMj, 
parallel  with  the  pyramid,  distant  from  it  on  the  N.  200  ft.,  and  on  the 
W.  100  ft.  The  ODJcct  of  thus  cutting  away  the  rock  was  to  level  the 
ground  for  the  base  of  the  pyramid,  the  hill  in  this  part  having  a  slight 
fall  towards  the  K.  and  S.,  which  is  very  evident  from  the  N.W.  corner 
of  the  scarped  rock  Itcing  of  great  height,  82  ft.  G  in.,  and  gradually 
dconuiHing  to  its  southern  and  eastern  extremities.  In  t|io  level  surfiuM) 
btilow  this  tionior  the  rcMsk  has  lieeii  cut  into  Hijiiares,  niotisuring  alsiut 
i)  ft.  Ciurh  way,  similar  Ui  those  at  Tehna  near  Minia;  showing  the 
iiiaimer  in  which  the  blocks  wore  taken  uut  to  form  this  hullow  space, 
and  to  contribute  at  the  same  time  their  hiiuiII  share  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  pyramid.  On  the  face  of  the  ro<;k  on  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  are  two  hieruglyphic  inscriptions.  One  contains  the  name  of 
Itamses  II.,  and  of  an  individual  who  held  the  ofiico  of  superintondcnt 
of  certain  functionaries  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  king,  and 
ofliciating  at  Ilcliopolis. 

About  270  ft.  to  the  E.  of  this  pyramid  arc  the  ruins  of  a  building 
which  was  the  temple  dedicated  to  King  Khafra,  here  worshipped  in 
front  of  his  tomb  as  a  god. 

The  Third  Pyramid.    {IV.  Dijn.) 

History.— The  story  of  this  pyramid  is  variously  told  : — 

"  A  tier  (.'lioplircii/'  .s:iys  IliTu<lotus.  "  Mykcriiios,  the  son  of  Cli(*oi>s, 
according  to  the  statcinciil  of  the  priests,  ascended  the  throne,  lie  also 
bulk  a  pyramid,  nnicli  less  than  his  father's,  toeing  ao  ft  smaller.  It  is 
s(|iinn::  cacli  of  its  .sidi's  is  3  pletlira  lon^,  and  it  is  made  half*w.ny  up  of 
Ktliiopian  (gninilc)  stone.  There  are  some  (jr(.*eks,"  he  s;iys,  "who  umtIU; 
it  to  the  courtesan  Khodopis,  but  they  are  in  error,  and  tlo  not  np|M:ar  to  know 
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who  she  wrus.  or  siirrly  tlicy  would  not  h.ivc  nttribtitcd  to  her  the  ImUcling  of 
a  pymmid,  which  mu^  have  cost  thoasands  and  thoiiMinds  of  talents.  IVsklcs, 
RhodofMS  did  not  live  in  the  time  of  Mykcrinos,  tjiit  of  Atnasis,  many  years 
after  tlic  kings  wlio  Imilt  theses  ntonnnients." 

The  nc^ooiint  of  Dioilonts  is  soniewliat  siniilai*:  "After  thcin  ((!l)eml)ls 
and  (*lio|Tim>n)  f:anie  Mvk(*rinos,  or.  as  s«inuf  call  hitn,  MeklieriiMM,  i\\6  soil 
of  (lie  founder  of  the  (in*at  Pyramid,  lie  Imilt  the  third.  Imt  died  ikfir^ 
Us  romplefioH,  I'^ch  side  was  made  3  plethra  lon|r  at  the  liasr,  with  (a 
cnsinfT  of)  l>lack  stone,  similar  to  that  aUINl  'HielmTc,  as  far  as  the  fifteenth 
ti(*r,  the  rest  Itcing  coinplet(Hl  with  stone  of  the  same  quality  as  the  other 
pyramids.  Though  inferior  in  size  to  the  others,  it  is  su|)erior  in  its  style  Of 
iMiilding.  and  the  quality  of  the  stone.  On  the  N.  side  is  inscril)etl  the  name  of 
its  founder,  Mykennos.  5k>me  think  it  was  erected  as  a  tomb  for  Rhodopis  by 
certain  monarchs  who  had  loved  her." 

Strabo  r^pieats.  with  variations,  the  fable  rejected  by  Herodotus :  "At 
some  distance,  on  a  more  elevated  part  of  the  hill,  is  the  third,  smaller  than 
the  other  two.  but  built  in  a  more  costly  manner.  From  the  base  to 
alx>ut  the  middle  it  is  of  black  stdne.  of  which  they  make  mortars,  brought 
from  the  mountains  of  lilthiopia ;  and  this  being  hard  and  difficult  to  work, 
rendered  its  construction  more  expensive.  It  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  a 
courtesan,  built  by  her  loversi  whom  Sappho  the  poetess  calls  Doricha.  the 
friend  of  her  brother  Chitraxos.  at  the  time  that  he  tmded  in  wine  to  Nnukmtis. 
Otiters  call  her  Rhodope,  and  relate  a  story  that,  when  she  was  Imthing.  an 
eagle  carried  off  one  of  her  sandals,  and.  having  flown  with  it  to  Memphis, 
let  it  fall  into  tlic  liip  of  the  king  as  he  sat  in  iwlgntent  Struck  by  thi^  singulnr 
oceurrciiee  an<l  the  Ixrauty  of  the  siuulal,  the  king  sent  to  every  ixirt  of  the 
Country  to  inquire  for  its  owner,  and,  having  found  her  at  Naukratis,  he  made 
her  his 'queen,  and  buried  her  at  her  dcadi  in  this  sepulchre." 
•  Pliny  says,  "  The  third  pymmid  is  less  than  the  other  two,  but  much  more 
elegant,  lieing  of  ICthiopian  stone,  and  measures  363  ft.  Ix^twccn  the  corners." 
Manetho,  according  to  iMisebius  and  Africanus.  savs  that  It  was  built  by  a 
qn<*rn.  Nitnkris,  who  is  prolmbly  a  figment  of  his  imagination :  he  confiiRod 
Khodopis  with  the  llcroilntenii  qiic(M)  Nitokris.  'I'he  question  ns  lo  who  wiis 
the  ffHinder  of  this  pymmid  Is  eonsldiTi-d  lo  hnvi*  lieen  settled  by  tlw  diseoVrry, 
by  (.'nl.  11.  Vysi*,  of  a  \\ood(*n  niiimmy  nise,  now  In  the  nHtisli  Mnseiiin,  with 
tlieeattoiielHMif  King  Mm  k:iii  K:i,  Ihe  Meiikheres  of  Msinrilio.  I)i.  I  It  11  el  in  rdt 
is  of  r>pinion  that  the  pyniniid  was  added  to  under  the  XXVI.  Dynasty. 

Exterior. — Tho  dimensions  of  this  pyramid  arc  mnoh  leds  than 
those  of  the  two  others.    Petrie  gives  them  as  follows : — 

Length  of  side 846  ft  2  In. 

Height 215  ft. 

This  casing  of  granite,  mentioned  bv  all  writers,  still  covers  It  tb  a 
height  of  80  ft.  0  in.  on  tho  W.  sido^  and  25  ft.  10  in.  on  tho  N.  From 
the  colour  of  tho  granite,  this  pyramid  has  been  called  by  Arab  writer^ 
tho  lied  I'yramid.  The  Ktonos  have  nover  l)een  finally  dressed  down 
except  round  the  door ;  else  whore  they  have  tho  rough  excess  still  left 
as  quarriod.  ■ 

This  pyramid  shows  the  mode,  already  explained,  of  constructing 
these  monuments  (not  perceived  in  either  of  the  other  two),  in  almost 
perpendicular  de^eos  or  stories,  to  which  a  sloping  face  has  been 
afterwards  added.  At  tho  Pyramids,  as  in  other  Egyptian  bulldingiv, 
tho  stonos  wore  put  up  rough  and  frociiiontly  sinoothod  off  to  a  level 
surface  afterwards. 

Interior. — With  the  oxcoptiou  of  a  statement  by  Edrlsi,  writing  in 

N  2 
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A.D.  125d,  to  thd  efloot  that  **  the  Rod  Pyramid  has  hoeu  6pondd  a  feW 
years  hoforo/'  no  tradition  existod  of  any  attempt  to  oi)cn  this  pyramid, 
nor  was  tlioro  any  hii^n  ut  an  untranco.  Ono  or  two  unHUucoKSful 
offortii  to  force  an  onioning  woro  made  at  tho  beginning  of  tho  coiitury, 
but  thoy  only  resulted  in  making  a  holo  in  tho  N.  faoe  and  throwhitf 
down  numorouB  stonos,  which  oncumborod  tho  spot  whero  the  real 
entrance  was.  Tho  right  ontranco  was  suocossfully  discovered  by 
Oaviglia,  and  tho  operations  liOgun  by  him  woro  concluded  by  Oof. 
H.  Yyse,  who  found  that,  liico  tho  others,  this  pyramid  had  boon 
already  opened  and  ritled.  Tho  ontranco,  as  usual,  is  on  tho  N.  side, 
aliout  13  ft.  from  the  Inlso.  Qlionco  a  passage  dosconds  at  an  angle  of 
2C<>  2'.  It  is  UH  ft.  long,  2B  ft.  of  which  aro  linod  with  granite.  At  the 
end  is  a  vestibule  with  sculptured  panels,  beyond  which  aro  granite 
portcuUisos.  A  horizontal  passage  now  loads  to  a  chamber  46  ft.  long 
and  12  ft.  broad,  nearly  under  the  apex  of  the  pyramid.  Here  was 
found  the  mummy-case  already  mentioned  with  the  name  of  Meu-kau- 
lia.  In  the  floor  is  a  doprossion,  perhaps  meant  for  a  sarcophagus,  but 
no  signs  of  ono  were  found,  except  some  fragments  of  granite.  From 
this  chambor  another  passage,  entered  from  tho  floor,  dosoonds  into  a 
socond  sepulchral  chambor  lined  with  granite,  in  which  was  found  a 
basalt  sarcophagus,  without  inscriptions,  but  sculptured  with  panellings. 
Its  broken  lid  was  found  in  tlio  inclined  passage,  and  also  a  body,  now 
in  the  British  Musoum.  The  sarcophagus  was  got  out,  and  sent  to 
lOngland,  but  tho  vessel  carrying  it  foundered  at  sea,  off  Algoviras. 
There  is  another  chamber  again  below  this,  in  which  are  niohes,  meant 
probably  for  funerary  stones.  Roturning  to  the  chambor  first  reached, 
another  passage  is  soon  near  the  top  of  the  N.  side,  which  loads  upwards 
towards  tho  exterior,  but  onds  abruptly  after  about  50  ft.    It  Is  con- 

I'ecturod  that  this  was  the  entrance-passage  to  tho  original  pyramid ; 
mt  that,  when  the  pyramid  was  enlarged,  this  entrance  was  blockecl 
up  by  tho  added  masonry,  and  the  now  ontranco  and  passage  miulu 
probably  from  within,  outwards.  The  site  on  which  this  pyramid 
stands  has  l)oen  mado  level  by  niising  on  the  eastern  sido  a  substructure 
10  ft.  in  height,  coniposod  of  two  tiers  of  immonso  bloc:ks. 

As  in  tlie  case  of  tho  Second  Pyramid,  a  ruined  tenipio  (v)  sttvnds 
about  40  ft.  from  tho  IC.  faoo  of  this  one,  intended  for  tho  worship  of 
tho  deified  royal  occupant  of  the  tomb.  From  it  loads  a  part  of  tho 
causeway  (i.)  for  bringing  stones  to  tho  Third  Pyramid.  Enclosing 
this  group  of  monuments,  and  the  throe  small  pyramids  montioncd 
below,  is  an  onclosuro  (w)  about  1200  ft.  square,  formed  of  rough  stones 
heaped  on  each  other  in  the  form  of  a  low  rude  wall.  Similar  heaps 
of  stones  occur  in  parallel  rows  to  the  northward  of  it,  bounded  by 
others  which  run  parallel  to  tho  westom  face  of  tho  Socond  Pyramid ; 
those  formed  tho  galleries  for  tho  masons'  barracks. 

Other  Small  Pyramids.— To  tho  E.  of  the  Great  Pyramid  are  three 
small  ones  {IV,  D^(.),  built  in  degrees  or  stages.  The  centre  one  (d) 
is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  erected  by  the  daughter  of  Kheops, 
of  whom  he  relates  a  ridiculous  story,  only  surpassed  in  improbability 
by  another  he  tolls  of  the  daughter  of  Rhampsinitus.  It  is  122  ft. 
square,  which  is  less  than  the  measurement  given  by  the  historian  of 
l|  plothrum,  or  about  160  ft. ;  but  this  difference  may  bo  accounted 
for  by  its  ruinod  condition.  From  an  inscription  preserved  at  CltKa,  it 
is  probable  that  tho  third  or  most  southerly,  is  the  tomb  of  Ifontscn, 
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finobhor  daughfcor  of  Khufu.  All  ihofw  havo  doRoondifig  pfwwAgos 
loftditig  to  A  BubtcrranoAn  cliAmbcr,  but  nothing  hiui  over  boon  found 
in  any  of  thorn. 

Throe  somewhat  smaller  pyramids  (t)  again,  stand  to  the  S.  of  the 
Third  Pyramid.  They  also  eaoh  have  a  passage  leading  to  a  chamber ; 
and  in  the  centre  one  is  the  name  of  the  king  Men-kau-Ra,  painted  on 
a  stone  in  the  roof  of  its  chamber,  the  same  that  occurs  on  the  wooden 
coffin  of  the  Third  Pyramid.  The  roof  is  flat,  and  aboTo  it  is  a«paoo  or 
entresol,  as  in  tho  Groat  Pyramid,  to  protect  it  from  the  pressure  of 
tho  upper  part  of  the  building.  In  the  chamber  is  a  saroophagus 
of  granite,  without  hieroglyphs  or  sculpture  of  any  kind.  The  lid  had 
been  forced  open  before  it  was  found  by  Ool.  V vse,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  ingenious  contriTance  by  which  it  was  fastened.  It  was  made 
to  slide  into  a  groove,  like  the  sliding  lids  of  our  boxes,  and  its  upper 
rim  (which  projected  on  all  sides  to  a  level  with  the  four  outer  nices 
of  the  saroophagus)  was  furnished  with  a  small  movable  pin  that  fell 
from  the  under  part  of  it  into  a  corresponding  hole,  and  thus  prevented 
the  lid  being  drawn  baclt.  The  sarcophagi  in  the  large  pyramids  were 
similarly  fastened. 

Of  the  remaining  two  pvmmids,  one  has  not  been  finished ;  but  in 
the  sepulchral  ohambor  of  tho  othor  a  sarcophagus  was  found  con- 
taining l>onos,  said  to  Ix)  thoHO  of  a  fonialo,  Tlioro  aro  indications  of 
tho  oxmtonco  of  other  pyramidal  structuros  in  difforont  parts  of  tho 
liooropolis. 

The  Sphinx* 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  S.E.  of  tho  Great  Pyramid  is  the 
Sphinx,  tlin  most  roniarlcablo  objoot,  next  to  tho  Pyramids,  existing  on 
tho  (i1'/A  platform. 

History.--  -No  nic'iillon  is  nuult?  of  tlin  Sphiitx  liy  nny  niillmr  or  tmvcltrr 
licfon;  llto  Koninii  iMTiod;  n  fact  wliidi,  as  will  \n:  S(n:ii,  fftn^s  to  |m>vr  the  fiillncy 
of  ut(oiii|>lttig  to  argtic  tlio  nun-c.xisti*ncu  of  nticiciit  iiiontiiitciU.s,  at  tlic  time 
any  account  of  the  country  w;is  written,  rroiii  the  circumstance  of  no  mention  of 
such  monument  Ix^ing  made  in  that  history  ;  just  as,  a.g.,  some  people  have 
asserted  that  tlie  Pyramids  could  not  have  been  built  when  Abraham  or  the 
Israelites  were  in  ligypt,  because  no  mention  of  them  is  made  in  the  IMblc. 
Negative  testimony  is  of  little  value  in  such  cases.  Pliny  gives  a  long  account 
of  the  Sphinx,  and  says  that  they  supposed  it  in  his  time  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Amasis  of  the  XXVI.  D^rnasty.  Till  quite  recently  most  Egyptologists  were 
inclined  to  recognise  in  it  the  work  eitlier  of  I'hothmes  IV.  of  the  XVI II. 
Dynasty,  or  of  Khalra  the  Intilder  of  the  S(x:on(l  PymmicI,  and  Marictte  Paslia 
thought  it  might  lie  of  even  gn»ter  anti<|iiity  than  the  Pymniids  In  tlic 
nniscum  at  <>im  is  a  stone  found  by  him  in  a  mined  building  of  tho  XXI. 
I.)yn.'i.sty  at  the  foot  of  the  southernmost  of  the  three  small  pyramids  close  to 
the  (jreat  Pymmid.  It  ap|x»rs  to  liave  formed  (xirt  of  a  wall.  Among  the 
inscriptions  with  which  it  is  covered  arc  the  foUowinff.  thus  rcnderc<l  by  Marictte 
Pasha:  "The  living  Horus»  the.  .  .  .  ,  the  king  of  Upix:r  and  Ix>wer  E^pt, 
Khufu,  during  his  lifetime,  has  cleaned  out  the  Temple  of  Isis,  ruler  of  the 
Pyramid,  which  is  situated  at  the  spot  where  is  the  Sphinx,  on  the  N.  K.  side  of 
the  Temple  r>f  Osiris,  1.orfl  of  KosUtu.  Me  has  Iniilt  his  Pymmid  when*  tho 
Icmpk:  of  this  gmltltrss  is,  anil  he  has  also  Iniilt  the  Pymmid  of  the  lYinccss 
Ilentscn  where  this  temple  is.  'I'he  living  f  lor  us,  the  .  t  •  •  t  the  king  of  Upi)er 
and  Lower  l^pU  Khufu,  during  his  lifetime,  has  paid  this  honour  to  his  mother 
Issi^f  the  (Uyine  nip^hcr  Hathof  having  prdercd  Ifini  ^0  luivc:  i|  graven  QH  il 
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stone.  And  he  lius  renewed  (ihc  foundiUion)  of  the  divine  olTerings,  and  ha$ 
built  for  them  his  temple  in  stone,  and  a  Second  time  he  has  also  restored  the 
gods  (of  his  temple)  in  the  s;inetnary."  After  the  gcnls  referred  to  follow 
representations  of  their  statues,  aceomp:inied  by  descriptions  indicating  their 
size,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  should  he  made.  Among  them  figures 
the  Sphinx,  followed  by  this  inscription  :  "  The  place  of  the  Sphinx  of  Hor-cni- 
khu  IS  to  the  S.  of  the  Temple  of  Isis,  ruler  of  the  Pyramid,  and  to  the  N.  (of 
the  temple)  of  Osiris,  Ix^rd  of  Rostau.  The  images  of  the  god  of  Hor-em-knu 
arc  in  accordance  with  the  regulations."  Maricttc  Pasha  thought  that  this 
monument  proved  that  "the  Sphinx  is  anterior  to  Cheo|)s,  since  it  figures  on 
one  of  the  monuments  which  lie  restored";  but  the  sU/n  is  evidently  of  late 
date  and  of  little  value  historically.  It  seems  most  prolisible  tliat  the  Sphinx 
is  really  a  work  of  the  XII.  Dynasty,  and  it  iM>ssibly  liciirs  the  |)ortn)it  of 
Amcn-em-l.int  111. 

Description. — Tho  saud  in  front  of  tho  Sphinx  having  boon  romovod, 
tho  tomplo  botwoon  tho  paws  was  until  Utoly  again  visiblo.  It  is  pro- 
poBod  to  build  walls  to  prevent  tho  sand  falling  in  again,  but  this  will 
not  bo  a  very  easy  matter.  Commencing  from  the  edge  of  the  rock, 
whore  it  overhangs  the  plain,  a  sloping  descent,  185  ft.  long,  cut  in  the 
rock,  loads  lo  u  lliglit  of  thirteen  stopH,  below  which  is  a  platform.  Iforo 
aru  tho  roinuliiH  of  two  ImildingH,  one,  apparoiitly,  from  tho  iuKcription. 
oruotud  ill  th«i  roigii  of  HnptiiniuHSuvririiH,  tho  naiiio  of  (lota  iKUiigoriuiiMl 
iiH  on  the  tHiiiiiplial  arch  at  Itoiiio.  l**roiii  Diis  nhitforiii  uiiotlMtr  lliglitof 
thirty  stops  IoimIh  to  a  paved  drouios,  oiiclobotl  within  tho  paws  of  tho 
Sphinx.  Thu  clouring  away  of  tho  sand  from  this  approach  is  a  most 
diffioult  and  todius  operation,  and  as  it  accumulates  again  in  a  very 
short  time,  every  successive  attempt  to  clear  the  space  again  requires 
the  same  labour  to  be  repeated.  This  accumulation  of  sand  was  in 
former  times  prevented  by  cnide-brick  walls,  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible  ;  and  it  is  prolMibly  to  £hom  that  tho  inscription  sot  up  there  in 
the  time  of  *'  Antoninus  and  Vorus'*  alludes,  in  noticing  tho  restoration 
of  tho  walls.    As  already  stated,  it  is  now  proi>osed  to  restore  tho  walls. 

An  altar,  throo  tablets,  a  lion,  and  some  fragments  were  discovered 
in  the  space  between  the  paws ;  but  no  entrance  could  bo  found  in  that 
part,  and  it  is  probablo  that  the  interior  is  of  solid  rock.  The  altar 
stands  between  the  two  paws,  and  shows,  from  its  position,  that 
sacrifices  were  performed  before  the  Sphinx,  and  that  processions  took 

Elaco  along  the  sacred  area,  which  extended  between  tho  forelegs  to  the 
roast,  whore  a  sort  of  sanctuary  stood,  composed  of  throo  tablets. 
One  of  these,  of  granite,  attached  to  the  breast,  formed  the  end  of  the 
sanctuary,  14  ft.  in  height ;  and  two  others,  one  on  the  rt.  and  tho 
other  on  the  1.,  of  limestone,  formed  the  two  sides.  The  last  have  been 
both  romoyod.      At  the  entrance  of  tho  sanctuary  two  low  jambs 

f projected,  to  form  a  doorway,  in  tho  aperturo  of  which  was  a  crouched 
ion,  looking  towards  the  Sphinx  and  the  central  tablet.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  fragments  of  other  lions  found  near  this  spot  indicatoa  their 
|>osition  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  and  othors  seem  to  have  stood 
on  similar  janiliK  near  tho  altiir.  On  tho  granite  tablet  King  Thothmos  IV. 
is  reprosoutod  ofloring  on  one  side  incense,  on  tho  other  a  libation  to 
the  figure  of  a  sphinx,  the  representative,  no  doubt,  of  tho  colossal  one 
above,  with  thu  lioard  and  other  attributos  of  a  god. 

Tho  title  given  to  tlio  Sphinx  iti\Jlar-c9n-hku  (a)  ('*  tho  Sun  in  his 
Mstlng-plaoo  *'),  graooized  as  HamMchU,  The  front  paws,  which  are 
GO  ft.  In  length,  are  casod  with  hewn  stone.    Upon  thorn  are  cut  some 
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(Irook  r9:.f)o(off,  or  (todicatory  insoriptlonR,  ono  of  which,  rorttorod  hy 
Dr.  Young,  riui  wt  follc»WH : 

2or  dcfioc  cKvcyXor  rrv^ov  Btot  cur  covrcv 

«i«  ficoor  cvihrrwrcf  apwpoioM  riNurc^i|«, 

yciTDra  wvpmfutmw  TOci|r  9*vmir  9t9opmaif^mi, 

Tn  3c  f«f  Aifroc  vpfxr jroAof  cyi^oriiriirt 

(«v  fiaA«)  nfftotwot*  vcvotfipffi'or  nvBkw  atfaxtn^ 

yiuifi  Atyvirrco«o  vtftavpitMt  wyifnuw^ 

vtufAor  ll^atgry.  fMyoXiyropa  (fvfftoAcorra), 
(nAiCCfior  er  froAffiy  Km  tpturiiutp  «r  woXufrntc) 
ymoy  ai^p«i«4(u  (vaa«if  tfaAtauri  trcXorTs). 

Tho  some  scholar  has  thus  roodorod  it  into  English  vonto  : — 

*'  Tliv  f(»nii  Rtiiiiciitloiui  licro  Uio  pnls  hnvo  iilncotl, 

SiMiritiff  oncli  Rpot  of  harvust-lNmrliig  laiid, 
Aim!  witii  tills  niiRtiijr  W<irk  of  art  have  K^msofi 

A  rttcky  IrIo,  oiiciimticiiyl  tnioo  with  imimI  ; 
AikI  iii;ar  Uio  iiynuiiklfi  linvo  hUl  iAwo  RtntHl. 
Mot  tlmt  lluroo  Riiliiiix  timt  11ioIk)S  cruwiillo  hiiil  wimU*, 

Itnt  fftunt  LAtoim't  scrvMit,  mild  aihI  hIaiHl ; 
\Vfit4!hlii|c  tlmt  prliico  ImsIovocI  who  HIIb  tlio  Miniftv 
Of  Rtfvpt'fi  pinlms  ftml  «nlls  Uio  Nllo  hi*  own, 
That  Tioavooly  moiwroh  (who  his  fooi  floflw) 
LIko  VnlcMi  powerful  (aiid  Ilko  Pnllns  wIsoX" 

Ahrian. 

Tho  inscription  is  romarlcablo  from  its  allusion  to  tho  isolalcd  position 
of  thin  monument  of  roolc,  and  tlio  notion  of  tho  Egyptians  sparing 
tho  cullivalilo  land,  of  wliioli  many  inRtaiutcii  occur  in  tlic  foundation 
fif  tiiwuM  on  tho  iwigo  of  tho  dcKort. 

The  iMKly  Ik  HO  ft.  long,  and  trt  foruKxl  of  tlio  tiiiout  niitunil  rof.k, 
with  piocoH  of  Uiilly  Wnrkinl  HaiidHl«<Mio  iiiiinoiiry  iuMimI  horn  litid  tlioro 
in  ordor  to  make  it  tho  rc«|iitriM(  Hlitipo.  Tho  hoiul  iM  rut  nut  of  tho 
solid  rock,  and  moiwuroH  noarly  ^K)  ft.  from  the  top  of  tho  fornhoiid  to 
the  bottom  of  tho  chin,  and  about  14  ft.  across.  It  was  formerly 
coverod  with  a  cap,  probably  the  klaftf  with  tho  urcutis  or  sacred  asp 
on  the  forehead.  The  headdress  still  hangs,  a  huge  mass  of  stone,  on 
citlicr  side  of  tho  head.  The  hoard  was  found  in  fragments  in  tho 
area  liolow.  Part  of  it,  still  hearing  traces  of  coh>ur,  Im  in  tho  l^ritish 
Museum.  It  is  hardly  nooossary  to  say  that,  the  idea  of  the  Spliinx  in 
the  alistract  as  a  female  belongs  to  Qroek  mythology :  tlio  Egyptian 
sphinxes  wore  male.  Traces  of  tho  red  colour  mentioned  hy  I'liny, 
**  rubrica  fades  munMlri  colUur"  may  still  bo  soon  on  the  right  chock, 
and  tho  same  colour  was  found  on  tho  lions,  and  in  tho  fragments  of 
tho  small  sphinx  found  in  tho  area.  It  was  probably  from  this  red 
oolour  of  the  face  that  the  Greeks  oalled  the  Sphinx  '*  Rhodopis,"  and 
then  supposed  that  it  was  an  image  of  tho  famous  courtesan  of  that 
name.  Thb  mutilated  state  of  the  face  renders  it  impossible  to  trace 
tho  outline  of  tho  features  with  any  accuracy.  Tho  fxvtt  view  of  it  is 
from  a  point  a  little  almvo  it, on  tho  road  from  tho  Pyramids;  and  the 
best  time  to  visit  is  hy  tho  light  of  tho  full  moon. 

Old  Arab  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  talisman  to  keep  the  sand  away 
from  ibo  oUltivafod  ground ;  and  tradition  i^t  ono  timo  says  that  it  woo 
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mutilalod  by  >  tainttical  HbSkh  iu  Ui«  llUi  coiit.,  ftiid  that  ijiiioo  than 
ths  uiid  liM  n)Mlo  griAt  onuroaulimaiiU.  GorUioly  in  Abd  ol-lialtl'a 
Ihiio  it  np|NiurH  nut  lo  liuvo  Ikmii  iliKligurud,  au  ha  Hpmtks  of  (he  fnco  oh 
"very  buuuUful,"  uiiil  ul  Ibu  inuutb  lu  "({ruuuful  uiil  luvuly,  mid  lu  U 
were,  imiling  graciously  "  ;  and  adds  that  tho  rod  colour  WM  quite 
bright  and  fresh.  By  tho  Araija  of  the  presoot  day  it  ia  knowD  aa 
AbA-l-hUl  ("  tbo  Father  ol  Terror  ").  The  blstotian  El-Murtadl  telli  the 
story  of  tlio  "  Woman  of  tho  Pyramids,"  a  ghostly  form  with  a  wooder- 
fui  and  woird  miiile,  tliat  bewitched  all  nioii  who  behold  hor,  aiid  led 
them  after  bar  Into  the  desert,  wbare  they  perished  miBOntbly.  Thia 
tale  is  no  doubt  founded  on  that  of  tho  Sphinx  and  Rhodopiu. 

Cnpt.  Monio  Sliarur  spoaks  of  tho  Spninx  in  a  rathor  doprocUlory 
tone,  wliicli  iiiuy  find  an  ocbo  in  tho  nnnds  of  many  othora  who  boo  it 
[or  tho  tirat  tiino.  Ko  writos :  "Tho  Sphinx  disappointod  us:  it  dooe 
^norally,  I  i .  -    ■         ........   s.   .,  ,    .  .. 

usually  ropm 

The  Temple  o(  the  Sphinx  (incorrectly  so-oallod).— A  abort  distance 


to  the  S.I'',  of  tbo  Sphinx  is  the  building  (/)  already  mentioned  aa 
having  yioldod  the  statuo  of  Khafra  now  in  tlio  GIza  Afusoum.  The 
statuo,  with  oight  other  smallar  oiios,  was  found  at  tbo  bottom  ol  » 
woll,  down  which,  at  some  unknown  epoch,  thoy  had  l>Bon  thrown.  The 
building  itself,  which  is  absolutely  uDsdomed  by  reliefs  or  insoriptiona 
of  any  kind,  is  lined  with  immense  blocks  of  red  granite  from  Asw&u, 
and  in  plaoos  with  equally  msgniflcent  blocks  of  alatwater.  It  oonsista 
of  a  descending  passage  (D),  leading  to  an  open  area,  divided  into  throe 
aisles  by  simi>la  square  columns  and  lintels  (a).  At  the  E,  end  is  a 
kind  of  trnnsopt  (u)  and  a  short  itaasaga  Itioding  to  a  second  hut 
narrower  transept  (k>,  whore  witn  Itic  woll—iiow  fillod  ti|>-~in  wiiieh 
tlM  HtattiuH  <i[  Klinfni  wore  luuiul.  Sumo  oyiii>i:o|ilinli  in  liard  graRii 
■Uhio,  iiio  roiiiitiiiH  u{  wliiuli  are  lying  in  tbo  Hand,  wore  ulsu  lioro ;  Iwu 
amallor  eliiuiiburH  torininatod  llio  onilii.  Oluorvo  bora  tho  eiiuriiioua 
»\m  ol  uonie  ol  Itio  gruiilto  blouha :  oiio  nioosuruu  upwards  of  18  ft.  in 
length  and  la  7  IL  in  hoiulit,  tho  end  lulng  ao  cut  an  to  turn  tho 
uornor  and  odd  to  (bo  atabillly  of  tbo  hiiildliig.  Ooinlng  havk  tu  tbo 
nlalofl  W,  wfl  eiitM  «  vbitntbgr  nt  (Up  ?,W,  wmer  9I  H«)  \vmt  \nn- 
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Bopt  (c),  nnd  ohtorvo  iho  rIx  nichos,  coTifltniotod  in  two  Rtorovn,  of 
largo  blookft  oC  AlAlHwior.  Anotbor  cliAitilior  opoim  from  Uio  Blowing 
pAimigo.  This  singular  building  was  probably  not  construotod  by 
kbafra ;  but  no  hiorogl^hs  havo  been  found  in  any  part  of  it  to  solve 
the  difRcultiee  wbioh  it  suggests.  Very  possibly  it  is  a  work  of  tbo 
XII.  Dynasty,  like  tbe  Spbinz.  This  tomple  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  tomple  of  the  Second  Pyramid  by  a  causeway  out  in  the 
rook,  about  a  quartor  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  upper  tomple  is  also 
construotod  of  massive  blocks  of  granite  and  alabaster,  but  is  in  a  more 
ruinous  state  than  the  so-called  tomple  of  the  Sphinx. 

Tombs. — The  pyramid  platform  of  Glsawasono  of  the  comotcrios  of 
Memphis,  and,  as  such,  abounds  in  tombs  belonging  to  various  epochs ; 
but  the  ffreater  number,  and  those  to  which  the  greatest  interest 
attaches,  belong  to  the  Old  Empire,  i.e,  the  period  extending  from  the 
I.  to  the  XI.  Dynasties.  For  an  account  of  the  mode  of  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  usual  in  the  building  of  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
see  [p.  160].  They  consist  generally  of  three  parts :  (1)  an  exterior  temple 
or  chapel,  containing  one  or  more  ohnmlMrs,  alwajTS  accomlblo  by  means 
of  doors  opening  at  will ;  (3)  a  vortical  shaft  loading  from  one  of  tlioso 
chambers,  or  from  some  concoalod  oomor  of  the  chapol  to  (8)  a  sepulchral 
chamber,  in  which  was  buried  tho  mummy;  the  lower  part  of  tlio 
shaft  and  tho  whole  of  tho  sepulchral  chamber  being  cut  out  of  tho 
solid  rock.  Sometimes  the  exterior  temple  was  a  construotod  monu- 
ment on  the  plain ;  sometimes  it  was  hollowed  out  of  tho  sido  of  the 
hill.    SpecloMns  of  both  kinds  occur  at  tho  Pvramids. 

Under  the  Old  Empire  the  usual  form  of  the  exterior  temple  was 
pyramidal.  **  They  have,"  says  Mariette,  "  the  form  of  a  moBiabat  a 
sort  of  truncated  pyramid,  covering  like  a  massive  lid  the  well,  at  the 
lN»ttom  of  which  reposes  the  mummy."  The  entrance  Is  nearly  always 
on  the  V),  nldo.  Two  or  throe  good  oxamplos  of  a  nutxltUHi  are  soon  to 
the  K.  of  the  Groat  Pyramid. 

In  tho  eostoni  face  of  the  platform  (a)  are  tombs  containing 
sculpture,  and  tho  names  of  Khutu  (Cheops)  and  other  ancient  kings. 
One  of  them  (I),  a  little  below  tho  line  of  tho  rooks,  and  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  near  the  village  of  Kaf r, 
has  been  ealled 

The  Tomb  of  Numbers,  from  its  containing  a  curious  spooimon  of 
tho  Egyptian  numlwrs,  from  units  to  thousands,  preflxod  to  goats, 
cattle,  and  asses,  which  are  brought  lioforo  the  scrilxss  to  bo  registered 
as  part  of  the  possessions  of  tho  deceased.  Tho  tomb  liolongod  to 
Khafra-ankh,  a  "  friend  "  and  "  relation  "  of  tho  king,  and  Uornoka, 
his  wife,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  priestess  of  Neith  as  woll  as  a  roval 
relative.  Khafra-ankh  was  a  priest  of  tho  Pyramid  of  Khafra.  The 
representations  and  hieroglyphs  are  very  much  obliterated. 

There  are  several  tonil)S  in  tho  porpondioular  face  of  tho  lower  rock 
behind  the  Sphinx,  and  among  them  is  a  tpmb  called 

Campbeirs  Tomb  IXXVI.  Dyn,\  after  the  Oonsul-general  in 
Egj^t  at  the  time  of  its  aisooverv  by  Gol.  H.  Vyse.  The  upper  part  of 
it  18  oompletely  gone,  but  it  offers  a  good  example  of  tho  well  or  pit 
whioh  forms  tho  second  part  of  a  tomb.  It  is  out  in  tho  rock  to  a  depth 
of  68  ft.  6  in.  Four  coinns  were  found  in  niches — one  of  whioh  is  in 
*b§  SriMsb  Mvwwm— bHt  \h^  bodies  hf4  bwn  ^bstrapt^, 
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In  iho  high  rock  botwoeu  this  liud  the  Groat  Pyraiuid  are  sovoral 
pita  Vfhoro  sarqophagt  woro  found ;  and  in  one  of  thoni  wa»  diHcovorod  a 
gold  ring  bearing  the  name  of  a  priout  of  Khufu  in  )ator  chiytt.  In  a 
tomb  to  the  S.E.  of  tho  Qroat  Pyramid  occun  a  cartouche  bearing  the 
name  of  Snoferu  of  the  IV.  Dynasty. 

To  the  S.E^.  of  the  Second  Pyramid  are  some  tombs  (m,  n),  with 
the  cartouches  of  Khaf ra  and  Mon-kau-Ra ;  and  there  are  some  other 
smaller  ones  with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphs.  In  tho  scarp  of  the 
rock  to  tho  W.  of  tho  same  pyramid  aro  a  do^n  tombs  (p),  in  one  of 
wliidh  (Iho  sixth  from  tho  S.)  the  ceiliiM  is  roniurkablo,  tho  stone  lioiiig 
cut  in  iuiitalioit  of  pulni-stoms,  reachuig  from  wall  to  wull.  Otliur 
instances  of  this  occur  in  Upper  ICgypt,  which  shows  that  the  huuscs 
of  tho  Ifigyptians  (when  tho  arcki  was  not  preferred)  were  sometimes  so 
roofed,  as  at  tho  present  day.  This  tomb  is  the  third  from  tho  line  of  the 
S.W.  angle  of  the  pyramid,  going  northwards  along  the  face  of  tho  rock. 

To  tho  W.  of  the  (Ireat  Pyi-amid  arc  a  numlior  of  tomlis  which,  like 
those  to  the  K.  of  the  Groat  Pyramid,  afford  good  examples  of  tho 
constructed  extornal  covering,  or  vuiataba.  Some  of  thorn  are  of  con- 
Hidoralile  siiu),  tluaigli  no  grmit  height,  and  tliey  are  all  built  with  their 
riidoH  inclining  iiiwurilH  towards  tlio  t(i[)  at  an  angle  uf  77",  tlins  pim. 
(hieing  the  a|>|NMiranc4)  of  a  truncatu<l  pyramid  lis  mentioned  alK>vo. 
The  mouth  uf  the  shaft  nmy  Inj  noticed  in  nearly  all. 

AlMiut  20()  metres  ti.  of  the  cliff-quarries  south  of  the  Kphinx,  Mr. 
Oovington*  excavated  in  lUMi  a  largo  brick  masiaba  of  tho  First 
Dynasty,  with  cronolatod  walls  like  thoso  of  tho  tomb  of  Aha  at 
NalcAda  (p.  877). 

The  Causeways.^— Herodotus,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  the  great 
labour  involved  in  bringing  tho  finer  part  of  tho  stone  of  which  tho 
Pyramids  wore  constrUctod  from  the  Arabian  hills  on  the  othor  side  of 
tho  rivor,  and  says  that  it  took  10  years  to  make  tho  causeway  along 
which  tho  blocks  for  the  Groat  Pyramid  were  transported .  This 
causeway  ho  dcscrilxis  as  5  stadia  (30(X)  ft.) long,  10  orgyes  (GO  ft.)  wide, 
and  B  orgyes  (18  ft.)  high.  Itomains  of  it  still  exist  (Z);  but  it  can 
only  Ik)  tnu'.ed  for  aliunt  IKX)  ft.,  the  rest  lioing  biiriu<l  in  the  alluvial 
soil  gradually  deposited  by  the  inundations.  It  was  repaired  by  the 
Khallfs  and  Mameluke  kings,  who  made  uso  of  the  same  causeway  to 
carry  back  to  tho  '*  Arabian  shore"  those  blocks  that  had  bofore  cost 
so  much  time  and  labour  to  transport  from  its  mountains ;  and  sovonU 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  Cairo  woro  constructed  with  its  stones. 

The  causeway  used  for  tho  construction  of  the  Second  Pyramid 
apitoars  to  have  boon  the  one  already  alluded  to  on  p.  185. 

Tho  causeway  which  leads  to  the  Third  Pyramid  is  certainly  of 
Kgyptian  und  not  Arab  workmanship.  Itomains  of  it  still  exist. 
There  are  also  tracos  on  the  plain  of  another  causeway  leading  to  a 
quarry,  in  which  is  an  opening  (i)  in  the  centre  for  tho  passage  uf 
])orsons  travelling  by  the  edge  of  the  diimirt  during  high  Nile.  A  short 
distance  to  the  M.  of  this  eauricway  are  a  well  with  some  palms,  and  a 
big  sycomoro-fig  tree  (X).  For  thoso  who  wish  to  stay  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tho  Pyramids  this  spot  affords  a  very  good  camping-ground. 

[AIkmu  io  III.  due  W.  uf  tliu  Pyniiiiids  is  a  hill  of  rcddiiili  iiiioixuio  roriiuiiion. 
which  Uioks  from  u  di:»uuicu  like  a  pyniiiiid.  All  round  it  mm  Jurj^u  (|uuiiiiuub 
of  pttrifitnt  ioimhI,  some  of  ihc  trees  liciiig  of  large  ^tizc  It  uiu  Ijc  ratchvU  OH 
donkey^)  in  uInhii  two  an<l  \\  hulf  hours  from  tlu;  (ir^U  Tynunicl. 
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Between  the  Pyramids  of  Glm  and  that  of  AbA  RoAsh  (below)  excavations 
have  laccn  carried  on  of  late  years  for  Germany  by  Messrs.  Dor^ardt  and 
SteindorfT,  and  for  America  by  Messrs.  Rdsner  and  Mace.] 

The  PyramM  of  Abih  RoAsh.— Few  will  cnrc  to  extend  the  excursion  tb 
Al)(l  KoAsh,  nlxnit  5  ni.  to  tlic  N.  of  thcfilni  philforni :  IIioukIi,  ifunuimiNMl  at 
the  latter  place,  a  walk  or  ride  to  the  pyramid  of  y\b(\  KosVsh  mieht  be  combined 
with  a  search  for  a  hyena  in  the  "  Red  MoiinUiin  "  in  its  vicmity,  where  this 
animal  is  sometimes  found  by  the  Aml)S. 

AI>out  one-third  of  tluj  way  arc  s<rcn  inlnnd  to  the  rt.  two  stone  bridgt*5»  of 
sdvend  arches,  with  inscriptions  showing  that  they  wen^  Iniiit  by  the  Siiltans 
NiUiir  MohnnmHHt  and  ICl-Ashmf  rcsix,*ctivcly,  and  the  dates  of  thqir  erection 
and  repair.  A  little  farther  on,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  arc  the  remains  of 
an  old  village,  now  a  heap  of  pottery  and  bricks. 

llic  pyramid  stands  on  a  range  of  hills  that  skirt  the  desert  behind  the 
villnffe  of  Kerdasa,  and  forms  the  southern  side  of  a  large  valley,  a  branch  of 
the  Wftdi  FAragh  (p.  253).  From  the  decomposed  condition  of  the  stone,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  greater  age  than  the  Pyramids  of  Gtza.  Only  5  or  6 
courses  of  the  stone  remain,  and  it  contains  nothing  but  an  underground 
chamber,  to  which  a  broad  inclined  passage,  160  ft.  long,  descends  at  an  angle 
of  23^  35'  on  the  N.  side.  According  to  the  measurements  given  by  Col.  H. 
Vyse,  the  Ixise  of  the  pyramid  was  330  ft.  square,  and  the  chamber  40  ft  hy 
15  ft,  with  shtaller  apartments  over  it,  as  in  the  Gresit  Pyramid  of  GItsI.  It  is 
the  burial-place  of  Radadf,  a  king. of  the  IV.  ]>yn.,  the  '  Ratoiscs'  of  Manetho. 

Near  tlie  pyramid  to  the  westward  is  another  stone  ruin  ;  and  a  causeway 
30  ft  liroad  leads  up  to  the  height  on  which  they  lioth  sUind,  from  the  north- 
ward ;  the  length  of  which  is  said  by  Col.  Howard  Vyse  to  Ix:  4^50  ft  A 
great  quantity  of  granite  is  scattered  around  the  pyramid,  mostly  broken  into 
small  fragments,  with  which  it  was  probablv  once  cased.  From,  the  hill  is  a 
fine  l^ino  over  the  valley  of  tlie  Nile  ;  and  Ix^ing  nmdi  higher  than  that  of  the 
Pyramifls  of  (Sixa.  it  connnantls  them,  and.  has  the  advantage  of  showing  them 
in  an  iiiteivsling  |KKiilion,  witli  thos>(^of  Abnslr,  Ssi\^|^Ara.  sind  l);ishfir  in  (li<* 
disljince.  This  view  is  also  reinarkable  fiom  its  expliiining  the.  expression 
"/f/////.i»/r;,  on  which  tlic  Pyramids  slatid,"  used  In  dniole  lh<;  isohilinl 
{NKiition  of  the  hill.  It  is  the  same  (hat  Pliiiy  applies  tf»  \\\v.  isohlvd  nk-ky 
district  alnjiit  Syeiii*. 

At  the  eastern  exlremily  of  the  hills  of  Ab<^  Roi'ish  are  some  ninssivO  crude 
brick  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  village,  with  a  few  uninleri^ting  tomlis 
in  the  rock  ;  and  in  the  sandy  plain  to  the  S.  of  them  is  the  tomb  of  Uie  sh6kh 
who  hits  given  his  name,  Abd  RoAsh,  to  the  ruined  pyramid. 


3.  The  Site  of  Momphis,  tho  Pyramids  and  Tombs  of 
8al|:l^£lra,  and  tho  Pyl^amids  of  Abuslr. 

|11iIr  cxciinii«Hi  will  (K^Mipy  Ihu  eiillru  day.  1.1  nmy  Ik>  nindti  lirKovcral  tltfrornil 
ways.  Tliu  nsnal  <hio  is  to  lake  the  daily  Irnin  from  Unin)  (C-cnlral  Hint)  ii> 
ItftflrnshAn  at  7.0  or  O.m  A.M.,  reoehhiK  that  plntH)  at  it? or  10..15.  'IIiciiim!  on  doiikoyn 
to  Ha^lfAra,  a  rirlo  of  an  hofir  to  an  honr  aihI  a  half.  (IimmI  oiimi  ttiny  lie  pniciinwl  lit 
Itodrnsli^n.     (P.T.IO  there  and  lHM!k ;  infiro  will  lio  dcnmiidud,  hnt  slHrtdd  not  \m\ 

STon,  axoept  asi«JfcAM{«A.)  The  renialna  at  Memphis  should  lio  taken  tin  the  way  tt> 
kl^l^&ra.  Iliii  win  Iciiffthon  the  rldo  a  little,  and  leave  almut  3  tf>  B  hn.  to  be  spent 
at  Si^lFAra,  from  which  place  a  start  should  Iw  made  almut  3  o'clock  lutcK  to 
Bedrashftn,  to  catch  tlie  4.46  train  from  Upper  Bforyt,  due  In  Cairo  al)ont  6  P.M., 
though  often  much  later.  There  is  a  later  train  from  BedrashOn  at  8.58,  reaching 
Cairo  at  10. 

AnoUicr  good  way  is  tri  conilihio  the  expedition  with  that  to  TArra'  and  ItolwAn 

See  p.  160X    Leave  Cairo  (Itab  el-LAk  Rtat)  in  the  mondng,  cttlng  hy  train  to  TArra. 
xamlne  the  anarrles  atTftrra  and  Ala'sArat  going  on  \*y  Holwftn.    Dine  and  sleep 
lit  oii<!  of  the  UelwAii  hotels,  and  crufls  the  Nile  tho  following  momlnR  at  Sa^^Ara, 
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rotiiniiiiK  by  Iho  HfUriHNHi  iraiii  fnmi  Itcilmaliftn.    Or  Ibis  nnito  iiiAjr  In)  ruvoncil, 
Ba^VArH  licbiK  vlfliUxl  Uiu  Hnit  «biy  uihI  Ma'aiirtt  nii«l  TAri-n  Ibu  bvmhmI. 

Aii«>lbur  plan  is  Uv  uoiiibbiu  Ha^Vi^i^  wilb  Uio  FvrHiiiUU  of  AbiMir  mmI  (ilia. 
IxMive  i'4k\m  fur  livtlnwb^ii  by  ibu  7.0  a.m.  trabi  ;  vMlt  tbo  rvinaiiis  <if  Menipbls, 
8a(f\M^ra,  tbo  Pyraiiiian  of  Abiialr,  tbo  Maataba  of  Ft«b-»bo|MOB.  rido  to  tbe  Mona 
Ifoiue  llotol,  sleep  the  iilgbt  tbere,  and  soe  tbo  Pynunlda  of  Gtza  and  tbe  Sphinx 
next  day.  Or  the  trip  may  be  reversed,  by  drlvliig  out  from  Cairo,  seeing  the 
PyramidJi  of  Olxa  and  the  Sphinx:  sleep  at  Mena  uonse;  ride  from  there  next 
morning  to  tbo  Abuslr  and  SaVlfAra  Fyrainids,  and  on  to  llcdrashfin  for  the  4.46  train 
to  Ciiini. 

Travullcrs  going  up  tbo  Nile  may  profor  to  make  tbo  excursion  from  tlioir 
dahabiya,  stopping  for  that  purpose  at  BeilraebGn  either  on  the  way  up  or  down 
tbo  river.  Or,  on  thuir  way  d<iwn  tbo  rivor  Uicy  may  leave  their  daluibiya,  and, 
taking  touts,  sue  tbo  pyramid  plateau  more  tbomugbly  tlmn  it  is  otliorwiso  possible 
todo(soo  p.  HOI).  Kor  a  largo  party,  tbo  plcasantost  way  to  make  tlio  cxpoditi<m 
friMU  Cairo  Is  t4>  biro  a  stoamor  (alMiut  £0  for  the  day),  and  go  to  and  from  lfodrMsli6n 
by  tbo  Mile. 

llio  lat«:r  In  tbo  spring  tbo  oxvursioii  Is  mailo  tbo  nuiro  will  there  lie  to  soo  of 
tbo  runuiins  of  Menipbis,  as  tbo  water  (»f  tbo  lnuntlatU»n,  wlilob  oovors  most  of  what 
there  is  In  tbo  winter,  will  luive  suliside<l.  Kn»ni  tbo  middle  of  Iklareb  to  Uio  mbldlo 
of  Anrll  tbe  onitivaiiMl  bind  along  tbo  oilgo  of  tbe  desert  in  the  neigliliourbood  of 
of  HaV^Ara  swarms  with  quail. 

i^ndlos  ami  matches,  an<l  some  magnesium  wire,  for  lighting  up  tlio  Apis 
MnuBolouin,  should  lie  Uken ;  and  provisbHis  will  l*u  nHiulrtNl  for  luiHibeon.j 

HUi'tiiig  from  tbo  Ouiro  (kuiiral  SLal,  tlio  Mibi  Ih  unwHOil  by  llio  Uly. 
bridgu,  aiul  Mjiiluibii  Ih  puKMud  1.  Tliu  Jiiiu  lUuii  swuupti  ruuud  S.  aiiu, 
potttting 

6i  nu,  Bn\k}f  ed-Da^r&r  UUl.,  roticlioM 

8  iiL,  GizsL  Slat,  (soo  p.  112).  From  Olza  to  Bodraslifin  tbo  lUy. 
runs  through  an  almost  continuous  forest  of  palm-troos.    On  reaching 

I9i  m.,  Bedrashto  Stat.,  the  traveller  mounts  his  donkey,  and, 
skirting  the  village,  which  is  composed  of  the  usual  mud  hovels,  and 
contains  nothing  of  interest,  rides  along  a  winding  embankment  till  the 

S aim-groves  are  reached,  in  and  around  which  lie  the  mounds  of 
lUrafUna,  so  called  from  the  village  which  is  situated  a  little  farther 
on.  Those  mounds  mark  a  part  of  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis. 
During  the  inundation  another  route  has  to  bo  followed,  which  turns 
to  the  rt.  immediately  after  leaving  the  railway,  and  goes  direct  to 
Sakk&ra. 

Memphis. 

History. — Memphis,  a  Greek  corruption  of  the  hieroglyphic  name 
**  Mon-nofer,*'  i.e.  the  "  Fair  Haven,"  was,  according  to  Horodotus's 
account  of  the  story  told  him  by  the  priests,  fomidod  by  Menes,  the  first 
recorded  king  of  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that  the  iMones  who  founded 
MeniphiH  was  not  Knig  Alia,  nut  one  of  birt  HuecosHorH,  Merluip  or 
MorpeUi,  who  is  given  im  tlio  iii*Ht  king  of  Egypt  in  a  Moinpliito  king- 
lint,  presorvod  in  Ibu  tomb  of  Tumir  at  Sakkfua.  lIui'o<lotu8  says  that 
*'  Monos/'  by  turning  tbo  Nilo  from  its  old  oourso  under  the  Jjibyan 
hills  into  a  moro  oaHtoni  ubaunci,  nnulo  a  largo  tnu:t  of  dry  land, 
on  which  ho  built  tbo  city.  At  the  point  wboro  tbo  rivor  wiws 
turned  oH,  bo  conHtructod  a  great  dike  to  prevent  it  from  returning 
into  its  old  channel  and  overwhelming  Memphis.  Linant-Bey  thinks 
that  the  modorn  Dike  of  Koshftsh  is  the  one  which  Menes  caused  to  bo 
made.  ITorodotus  says  that  tbo  Persians  kept  up  the  dike  with  groat 
caro ;  and  at  Kaf r-el-Ayy&t,  H  m.  abovo  Mitrahlna,  tho  Nilo  takes  a 
Qonsi^QrablQ  QWfo  ^  the  oa§Wi^rd,  ^^i^  wpyld,  i^  tho  prQvjoi^9  4lwWon 
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of  ite  ooarM  ooniiiiued,  run  immediatolv  below  the  Libyikli  MottiiUfna 
to  Sakk&ra;  and  the  slight  difference  between  this  distance  and  the 
approximate  moaeuromeut  of  Horodotun,  who  places  the  dike  at  100 
stadia  above  Memphis,  offers  no  objection.  Indeed,  if  we  oalonlato 
from  thd  outside  of  the  town,  which  the  historian  doubtless  did,  wo 
shall  find  that  the  bond  of  Kafr^l-AyyAt  agrees  exactly  with  his  100 
stadia,  or  about  11}  m.,  Mitrahtna  being  some  way  within  the  city  of 
Memphis. 

'llHMigli  tlu!  rotiiains  of  Meiniiliin  lie  cliic/ly  nlH>ut  Mitmhtii.'i,  it  is  uvldcnt 
tliat  tlic  city  vxtendcHi  cuiisitUtrtilMy  Utyoiul  tlic  prcstMit  iiioiiiuls,  wliicii  npjHnr 
to  h.ivc  Ixiloiigcd  to  tlic  cnclofiui'cs  nliout  tlic  temple  nncl  other  siicrcd  cdifiuen, 
OS  well  as  to  the  "palaces"  that  were  situated,  as  Stmix)  .says,  on  an  elevated 
s|iot  reaching  down  to  the  lower  ixirt  of  the  town  ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
Ix'lieve  that  it  extended  from  near  the  river  at  liedmshOn  to  SaWAra,  which 
only  allows  a  breadth  E.  and  W.  of  3  m.  Diodorus  calculates  Its  circuit  at 
150  stades,  upwards  of  17  Eng.  m.,  requiring  a  diameter  of  nearly  6  m.  ;  and 
its  greatest  diameter  was  prolxihly  N.  and  S.  But  the  whole  of  tins  space  was  , 
not  covered  by  houses  or  public  Iniildings  ;  much  was  given  up  to  gardens; 
villas,  and  "sacred  groves  '  ;  and  the  great  Akherusian  lake,  "surrounded," 
according  to  Diodorus,  "by  meadows  and  canals,"  occupied  a  large  portion  of 
it  This  lake  was  probably  in  the  lowlands  to  the  N.K  of  Sa^VAra,  with  a 
canal  communicating  with  the  large  reservoir  constructert  for  the  service  of  the 
Temple  of  Ptah.  in  the  o|x:n  sfxice  to  the  N.  of  the  colossus,  lietwccn  Mitrahlnn 
and  the  long  eastern  mounds,  in  the  mud  of  which  several  statues  have  been 
discovered.  On  the  river  side  of  these  mounds  is  tlie  site  of  what  is  called  the 
Nilonietcr. 

Memphis  liad  prolxibly  already  suffered  somewhat  from  the  Persians  when 
Herodotus  saw  it,  imt  the  accoimt  he  has  left  of  some  of  the  principal  buildings 
shows  that  it  must  have  been  the  largest  and  most  magnificent  city  in  Egypt  at 
the  time  of  his  visit. 

Among  tlio5te  which  he  mentions  an^  tlie  'IVmple  of  PUih  or  Ilephaiston, 
said  to  have  Wnm  ftimnliMl  by  Menes,  and  enlnrgeiland  iN^nutilNMl  by  Huct^tflinfr 
mnnart'liH.  Amon-nn-OiK  111.  (A7/.  />i7/.)  rrtrliMl  Iho  norlhrrn  vrKlibnlc  ; 
nml  kamsf^s  II.  (A7A'.  /^i'//.),  U'siilrH  tin*  two  rnloss;il  sliiliii*«i,  tuir  of  wliirli 
is  Ktill  to  In*  Hii'n,  madoroiisidmibliMiddilioiiK  willi  rn<inniMis  bliN'kM  of  sloni* 
which  "  h<*  nnploytil  his  prisi>n«*rs  of  war  to  dni|;  to  the  tcmplr."  Mer-rii- 
Ptah,  his  son,  also  rnrichrd  it  with  siiiUible  pn*sirnts,  which  he  sc*nt  on  the 
recovery  of  his  sight,  as  he  did  to  all  the  princijxil  tcmnles  of  Egypt.  The 
western  vestibule,  or  pylon,  was  the  work  of  Ramses  111.  {^CX.  7>y».)t  who 
also  errctetl  two  statues,  35  cubits  in  height,  one  on  the  N.,  the  other  on  the 
S.  ;  to  the  fonner  of  which  the  ICgyptians  gave  the  name  of  summer,  and  to  the 
latter  winter.  The  eastern  was  the  largest  and  most  mngnirioent  of  all  tlirscr 
propyhirsi,  nnd  t*.\eelled  as  well  in  the  Tieauty  of  its  sculptun!  as  in  its  ilimen- 
sions.  It  was  bnilt  by  Shishak  (A*A7/.  y>r//.).  Si»veml  firntuX  additions  wen; 
.'ifterwanls  made  by  Pssimmctichns,  who,  lH.*sides  the  southern  vestibule,  erect(*d 
a  large  hy()X'thml  court  covered  with  sculpture,  where  Anis  was  kept  when 
exhibited  in  public.  It  was  surronnditl  by  a  |XTtstvle  of  Osinde  figures,  i a  cubits 
in  height,  which  scrrved  instead  of  columns  -similar,  no  doubt,  to  those  in  the 
Memnonium  at  Thclies.  Many  other  kings  adorned  this  magnificent  tempk:  of 
Ptah  with  sculpture  and  various  gifts,  among  which  may  oe  mentioned  the 
statue  of  Sethos,  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  Assyrians,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  mouse  with  this  inscription,  "  Whoever  sees  me,  let  him  be 
pious."  Amasis,  who  dedicated  a  recumlx^nt  colossus,  75  ft  long,  in  this 
temple,  which  is  the  more  singular  as  there  is  no  instance  of  an  I'^gyptian 
statue,  of  early  time,  in  that  |xysition  (it  had  prolxibly  never  been  set  up) ;  and 
the  same  king  built  a  magnificent  temple  to  the  goddess  Isis. 

The  temenos,  or  sacred  grove,  was  very  lieautiful  and  richly  ornamentetl. 
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Some  Phocniciniis  of  lyre,  9ctllcr3  at  Memphis,  lived  round  it,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  whole  neighbourhood  received  the  name  of  the  Tynan  camp. 
Within  the  tcmvnos  was  the  temple  called  "of  the  stnin(;e  Aphrodite." 

Kour  huuilnkl  yi'iu-H  after  ItrnMlotus  I>l<Mloni.s  rx|Kitiatt:s  on  the  sixc  ami 
iiiaguiiicciKx:  of   Mumplits,   wliich,    however,  had  alivudy  liocome  suetmtl  in 
impurtance  to  Alexandria.     And  StralMj,  a  few  yi*ars  Ijeforc  the  Christian  em, 
says :  "  The  city  is  large  and  |x>pulous,  next  to  Alexandria  in  size,  and,  like 
that,  fille<l  with  foreign  rcsi<lcnts.     Iksfore  it  are  some  lakes  ;  hut  the  palaces, 
situated  onet:  in  an  e)ovate<l  s|ioi,  and  riiu-hlng  down  to  the  li>W(:r  part  of  the 
oily,  an:  now  niini'ti  sind  dcst'ilcd."      The  U'iiipU*s,  Imwcvrr,  mh-iu  slill  to  luivir 
iN'cn  kept  up  in  tli«;  former  slyl<!  of  magnihiteiici!.     They  suniu'iMl,  no  douht,  in 
Ihe  reign  of  TiuxMiosins  from  the  xcal  whidi  he  displaytil  against  idi)l:itry  and 
iis  shrini^s.     Hnl  Memphis  slill  t'ondnuird  to  i:njoy  some  e«>ns4r(|noncu,  even  at 
the  tinii!  of  ihi:  Arab  invasion  ;  and  though  its  ancient  |)idacc  was  a  ruin,  tlie 
governor  of  l''gypt.  the  Mukaukas,   slill  residtul  in  the  city  ;  and  it  was  here 
that   he  eonelutU'il  a  trc^ily  with  the   invaders  after  they  lud  succeeded  in 
taking   the  slrong  Koman  fortress  at   Ikibylon.     The  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Memphis,  soon  passed  to  the  new  Arab  city  of  i''ustAt.  and  the 
.  capital  of  Ix>wer  Egypt  in  a  few  veiirs  ceased  to  exist     The  blocks  of  stone 
from  its  mined  monuments  were  afterwards  taken  to  help  in  building  the  new 
(iity  of  (!airo  ;  and  yet  notwithstanding  this  wholesale  spoliation  we  fmd  AImI 
el-l.ntlf  at  the  end  of  the  I2th  cent,  asserting  that  "the  niins  of  Memphis 
04:enpy  a  space  half  a  day's  journey  eviMV  way";  and  that  "  1  hey  slill  olftT  to 
the  eyes  of  llie  s|MTialor  a  eolleiiion  of  marvels  which  strike 'the  mind  with 
wontler,  and  which  the  most  eloqui^it  man  might  in  vain  attempt  to  descril>e." 
Abu'lf(>da,  150  yoirs  later,  s|)(!aks  (»f  the  ruins  as  still  <HX'upying  a  largit  extent, 
but  gradually  disap|M raring.       From  this  time  hardly  any  mention  is  made  of 
them  ;  and  the  waters  of  the  inundation,  long  ago  unrestrained  by  the  pro- 
tecting dikes,   covered   the  plain  with  a  gradually  increasing  layer  of  nmd 
deposit.  l>eneath  which  every  trace  of  such  ruins  as  were  left  completely  dis- 
apixsared.     It  was  not  till  the  l)eginning  of  the  present  century  that  researches 
were  made  which  resulted  in  discovering  some  traces  of  the  ancient  city. 

Reuiaius.-~Suiuu  ubuluort,  a  few  fragmoiiU  of  graiiilo,  and  ttomc 
HitbHlriietioiis  are  all  Lliat  civii  now  Ik)  Hoon  of  the  llrKt  capital  of  Uio 
ancient  lOgyptian  Kinpiro.  Tho  chief  objects  of  interest  arc  the  two 
fallen  Colossal  Statues  of  Ramses  II.  {XIX.  Dyn.).  Tho  first  ono 
reached  by  the  traveller  Ih  of  granite,  and  in  order  to  see  tho  fiuso  It  ifi 
nocoAHnry  to  climb  on  to  tho  brtMist  of  the  liguru.  A  little  farther  tui, 
and  within  an  oneloBuro  (I<*oo  P.T.4,  for  thoso  without  MonumontH* 
ticket),  lio8  tho  companion  statue,  which  can  be  inspected  from  a  raisod 

Slatform.  When  uninjured  it  was  about  42  ft.  in  height.  It  was 
iticovorod  by  Signor  Caviglia  and  Mr.  Sloane,  by  whom  it  was  given  to 
tho  British  Muttoum;  but  no  attempt  baa  over  boon  made  to  take  ifc 
to  England.  Tho  stone  is  a  white  siliceous  limestone,  very  hard, 
and  capable  of  taking  a  high  polish.  From  tho  nock  of  tho 
king  is  suHpondod  tho  Aleiiat  necklace,  an  amulet  or  broastplato,  in 
which  is  tho  royal  prenoinon,  supported  by  l?tah  on  ono  side,  and 
Sekhomot  on  tho  other.  In  tho  contro,  and  at  tho  side  of  his  girdle, 
aro  his  name  and  prcnomon,  and  in  his  hand  ho  holds  a  scroll, 
bearing  at  ono  end  his  namo,  Amon-mori-l^mossu,  **  liamsos,  l)cloved 
of  Anion."  A  figiiro  of  bis  daughtor  is  roprosontod  at  his  side.  It 
is  on  a  small  scale,  her  shoulder  reaching  littlo  al>ovo  tho  lovol  of  his 
knoe.  Tho  loft  shoulder  has  boon  destroyed,  and  tho  upper  part  of  tho 
statue  is  Somewhat  worn  away,  hut  tho  under  part  still  rotains  its 
polish.    The  expi'usHioii  of  tho  face,  whieli  is  perfectly  proservcd,  is  very 
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boautiful ;  tho  foAturGs  arc  distincUy  Semitic  in  typo.  I^roliably  theso 
aro  the  stataefl  mentioned  by  both  Horodottui  and  Diodorufi  m  standing 
in  front  of  tho  Temple  of  Ptah,  and  erected  by  Boflostriii  after  hin 
▼iotoricfl  over  tho  Kiuitern  tribeH. 

A  Itltio  farther  ou  thero  aro  some  otlier  romainR  of  Rtattiofl;  and  lit 
tlio  guardian's  houHo  close  by  may  Ira  soon  a  few  things  wliicli  have 
Ix^n  dug  up  at  vanons  tiiiinH)  among  them  aro  m>mo  statues  in  tlie 
sitting  attitudes  of  the  ntu<1crn  KgyptlanH,  witli  crosstKl  logs,  or  ttUoos 
up  to  the  cliin.  8.  of  tho  oolossus  aro  the  remains  of  tlio  groat  Temple 
of  I*t4ili.  Kxoavations  lately  carriod  out  hero  have  brought  to  light 
Rovoral  important  nionunio.iits.  Two  colossal  (Iguros  ropnisontiiig  the 
god,  swathed  in  munnnv  wrappings  and  holding  in  eiu'.h  liand  a  sceptre; 
some  isolated  iiguros  which  appear  to  have  lioou  arraugf*d  In  a  court  or 
cluiuilN)r;  several  fraguu^ntary  colossi  of  llamsns  11.,  and  a  largo grauito 
boat,  similar  to  tho  one  in  Turin.  In  the  opon  spaco  to  the  N.  are 
some  remains  only  visible  at  low  Nile.  This  opon  space,  which  is  still 
a  depression  filled  with  more  or  loss  water  according  to  the  time  of 
year,  was  formerly  probably  a  reservoir  in  front  of  the  temple,  supplied 
with  water  by  a  eanal  from  the  lako  lx)foro  mentioned,  situated  near 
Sakkt\ra.  On  the  borders  of  this  pond  M.  Mariotte  discovorod  a  small 
temple  of  Ramses  II. 

Bakkftro. 

■    • 

[CmssiiiK  U>o  wcaterii  lino  of  iiioniuls,  with  the  village  of  Mltrohlna  on  tlio  rt, 
we  enter  the  fertile  plain  that  T6ache«  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  llie  path  Kvntirally 
followed  in  the  winter  and  tprlug  tnrns  to  the  rt,  Ull  it  reaohcii  a  high  enilMinkniont 
at  a  point  where  the  latter  crones  a  canal  by  means  of  an  old  Arab  brldfl^.  This 
embankment  leads  up  to  tlio  H.  corner  of  tlio  rocky  promontory  on  which  aro  tM 
I'yrandds  and  Tomlis.J 

Site  of  the  Necropolis. — Immediately  on  the  1.,  Ixsforo  reaching  tho 
diHutrt,  is  the  proliahin  site  of  the  lake  dug  by  Mouos  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  water  to  Memphis  and  the  Murromiding  c«Mititry.  Mxci^pt  at 
low  Nile  there  is  always  plenty  of  waUu*  in  ilsatul  it  s<fini*tiuies  alKiutids 
in  ducks.  In  snnnnor  a  road  may  \w  followinl  straight  lusross  tho  plain 
from  Mitrahtna  to  the  village  of  Hakkftra^  passing  through  It  and  along 
the  edge  of  tho  pond  on  to  the  platform.  Outside  the  village  to  the  N., 
before  reaching  the  pond»  is  the  grove  in  which  those  who  encamp  at 
Sakk^ira  have  boon  advised  to  pitch  their  tents. 

The  Necropolis  to  whieh  tho  neighbouring  village  of  Sakkftra  gives 
its  name  is  the  oldest,  as  well  as  the  most  modern,  of  the  cemeteries 
of  Memphis.  It  is  also  the  largest,  l»eing  nearly  4)  m.  long  (N<  to  H.), 
and  having  a  hmmlth  varying  from  |  m.  to  nearly  t  m.  (I*',  to  W.). 
liiko  tho  Nocro^Mdis  of  (n7.a,  that  of  BakklVra  Udongs  more  es|Hydally  to 
the  Old  Knipiro.  In  the  centre,  forming  as  it  wore  tho  mioleus  of  this 
vast  ensemble^  rises  the  8tep-I*yramid. 

To  the  N.  of  this  pyramid  are  tho  tombs  of  tho  Old  Empire,  which 
have  yielded  up  so  many  of  the  interesting  objects  in  the  museum  at 
Cairo,  and  are  themselves  magnificent  witnesses  to  the  eivilisation  of 
that  remote  period ;  those  of  Thi,  Ptah-hetep,  Sabu,  and  some  others 
are  the  most  remarkable.  To  tho  8.  of  the  pyramid  are  tombs  of  the 
XVIII.-XX.  Dynasties.  Among  them,  in  tho  tomb  of  a  certain  Tnnur, 
was  found  the  list  of  kings  called  The  Tablet  of  Sakkdra,  To  the  £., 
in  going  from  the  pyramid  to  tho  cultivated  land,  there  occurs  first  a 
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belt  of  iomba  of  the  Old  Empire,  then  one  of  the  XXVI.  and  following 
Dynasties,  and  then  a  third,  which  may  be  called  the  Qreek  cemetery. 
Among  those  lost  tombs  wore  found  many  of  the  Qreek  papyri  that 
have  enriched  the  different  Europoau  museums. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  old  tombs  to  the  N.  of  the  pyramid  are 
the  remains  of  the  Serapeum,  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  XXVI. 
Dynasty,  a  way  was  cut  through  the  tomhe  for  an  avenue  of  sphinxes 
leading  to  the  Serapeum,  and  to  the  underground  vaults  known  as  the 
Apis  Mausoleum.  From  the  ruins  of  the  Serapeum  came  many  of  the 
btatuettutt  of  the  different  divinities  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 

Pyramids. — There  are  several  pyi-ainids  on  the  Sakk&ra  plateau. 
The  Boutliornmost  of  those  usually  visitod  is  the  Pyramid  of  Unas 
( K.  Dy^n.),  Though  the  exterior  is  iu  a  very  ruinous  condition,  the 
interior  is  excoodingly  well  preserved.  The  entrance  passage  opens  out 
into  a  chamber  from  each  side  of  which  open  other  chambers.  The 
long  lines  of  well-cut  hieroglyphs  are  coloured  a  delicate  blue-green, 
like  those  in  the  ruined  Pyramid  of  Pepi  I.  (p.  203),  though,  unlike 
those,  they  are  not  in  sunk  relief,  but  merely  incised.  In  the  chamber 
to  the  rt.  is  the  huge  Wsalt  sarcophagus.  The  walls  immediately 
Murrounding  it  are  of  alabiuitur,  covorud  willi  painted  decorations  in 
simple  palUiruH. 

A  little  fartlior  on,  as  tlie  visitor  approocliOH  frum  Mitralitna,  is  the 
largest  of  the  Baickfirtk  pyramids,  curlouKly  built  in  stages  or  dugruos, 
and  hence  called  the  Step-Pyramid.  The  date  of  this  monument  has 
not  yet  boon  accurately  determined,  but  it  is  probably  the  oldest 
pyramid  in  Egypt.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  tomb  of  King  Tjeser 
{III,  Dyn.).  The  degrees  are  five  in  number,  diminishing  in  height 
and  breadth  towards  the  top.  The  present  height  from  the  base  is 
about  1U7  ft.  Contrary  to  the  usual  rule  iu  pyramidal  buildings,  the 
base  is  not  a  perfect  square ;  the  measurements,  aocordinff  to  Col.  H. 
Vyse,  being  351  ft.  2  in.  on  the  N.  and  S.  faces,  and  893  ft.  11  in.  on 
the  E.  and  W.,  and  the  pyramid  also  differs  from  others  in  not  facing 
the  cardinal  points.  It  is  surrounded  by  what  may  be  called  a  sacred 
enclosure,  al)out  1750  ft.  by  950  ft.  Inside,  the  construction  is  peculiar. 
Immediately  under  the  centre  is  an  excavation  iu  the  rock,  77  ft.  in 
depth  and  24  ft.  square;  the  top  of  this  is  dome-shaped,  and  was 
originally  lined  with  wooden  rafters ;  the  bottom  is  paved  with  blocks 
of  granite,  and  beneath  is  a  rude  chamber,  the  of>ening  to  which  was 
concealed  by  a  granite  block  four  tons  in  weight.  The  pyramid 
contains  a  labyrinth  of  passages,  conducting  to  different  apartments. 
The  sides  of  two  of  these  chambers  had  been  lined  with  bluish-green 
faience  tiles.  It  is  now  known  that  such  pottery  was  commonly  made 
under  the  earlioKt  dynasties,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  date 
from  the  time  of  Tjeser.  In  one  of  these  chamliei's  was  found  a  human 
skull  and  the  H4»1o.s  uf  twt>  fuot,  richly  gilded,  which  were  uUinkaUily 
lost  at  the  mouth  t>C  the  Ml  lie.  Pieces  of  broken  marble  and  alabaster 
were  found  in  some  of  the  passages. 

A  little  north  of  the  Step- Pyramid  are  other  ruined  brick  pyramids. 
The  largest  is  that  of  Teta  {VL  Dyn,), 

Tombs.— The  most  interesting  tombs  in  the  SakkAra  Necropolis 
are  those  belonging  to  the  Old  Knipire  on  the  N.  side  of  the  large 
pyramid.    The  general  arrangement  of  these  tombs  has  been  already 
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described  (see  p.  [161]),  but  it  may  be  shortly  repeated  here,  that  they 
bonsisted  of  three  parts :  (1)  an  exterior  boilding,  oontaininff  one  or 
inore  ehambers ;  (2)  a  vertical  pit ;  and  (8)  the  vault,  generally  ezoa- 
Vated  at  right  angles  to  tl>e  pit,  in  which  was  placed  the  sarcophagus 
containing  the  body.  The  outer  covering  was  usually  in  the  form  of 
i^liat  hiM  hccn  called  a  inanlaha,  bettor  illnstratlons  of  wliicli  may  bo 
scon  at  the  I'yramids  than  horc  (sec  p.  185);  but  nowhere  bettor  than 
at  Sakk/Vra  do  Rixscimons  exist  of  the  interior  arrangomont. 

|liitnvliiir  tlid  Hlcii-rvnuiiM  t«>  Uio  K.  mid  tmM:(}(Nl|iiK  I^Mvunln  MnrirMo'n  lloiiiw, 
IImto  In  a  IIin>  vii^w,  iuhI  <iii  a  clour  dny  ilio  itiliinrnU  of  Mir  Molinitiiiinl  All  Miimiiio 
ill  ('nlni  nni  vInIIiIo  ;  mi  rImd  am  Utr  MiriMi  tllxa  I'ymitiMii.  VlNll^ini  Mn>  iiIIowihI  U» 
iiinko  fimt  i»r  lliv  unvcrnl  Utmuto  In  fntiil  i»f  Marlotto'ii  Itnofio  w  HJiniil.  rliarvr,  Imt  It 
Is  ciiRtoniary  to  frivo  P.T.t-S  to  iho  wnl<clinioii  In  <!lmrRo  of  IL  Tho  Apln  Maiim>loiiiii 
and  ailJAoent  iciniht  may  iM>t  lie  vlsltoil  without  a  sniao.  Antlqiiliies  ticket  neetlo<l. 
The  tonilis  which  are  opened  for  tourists  to  see,  that  is  to  say,  which  hare  not  had 
their  entrances  sanded  up,  are  In  the  charge  of  a  keeper-HrAofVr— wlio  has  the  kevs 
«>r  the  doors.  A  donkey-boy  will  fetch  him.  No  baknshtsn  should  he  tAyvn  to  the 
lirhaflr,  who  Is  paid  by  the  Antiquities  Department,  nor  should  the  dragoman  lie 
repaid  any  money  which  he  says  he  has  glTen  as  baklishlsh.] 

The  Tomb  of  Meremka.— To  the  N.  of  the  Pyramid  of  Teta,  M.  do 
Morgan  discovered  in  1898  two  large  mastabas  of  equal  importance 
with  that  of  Thi.  The  most  southerly,  the  Maataba  of  Merenika  or 
Mera,  was  also  the  tomb  of  his  wife,  ffer-uat-KJiert,  and  his  son,  Tetn- 
Meri.  Of  the  thirty-two  chambers  it  contains,  twenty-one  belong  to 
Mcrcruka  (M  on  plan),  six  belong  to  IIcr-uat-Khert  (II  on  plan),  and 
five  to  Tota-Mori  (T  on  plan).  The  best  way  to  see  the  wliolo  tomb  is 
to  visit  the  chambers  consecutively  as  they  are  numbered  on  the  plan, 
as  it  will  involve  the  least  retracing  of  footsteps. 

The  scenes  are  many  of  them  similar  to  those  in  the  Tomb  of  Thi. 
The  pictures  and  objects  most  worthy  of  notice  are :  in  chamlier  1, 
fowling,  rmliing,  and  hli)po|>otamus  hnnting  scones ;  2,  a  mummy  shaft; 
5,  among  tlin  various  jiandic.riiriHmon  the  goldmnilliH  am  iiotowortliy : 
one  has  made  one  of  tlio  pretty  head  flilcts  so  often  soon  on  flguroM  of 
this  |)orio(l ;  0,  K.  wall,  dancers ;  8,  N.  wall,  wino-nmking  and  fruit. 
Hloring.  Tlio  largo  sHn  in  cliainlior  <.),  N.  wall,  takoH  tlio  fonn  of  a 
doorway,  forming  a  docp  rocoss  In  which  is  placed  a  statue  of  tho 
deceased.  In  most  tombs  this  false  doorway  is  left  empty.  The  steps 
and  table  for  offerings  in  front  of  tho  statue  are  of  alabaster.  On  the 
wall  to  the  left  of  the  statue  are  hyonas  and  other  animals ;  mounte* 
banks  and  acrobats;  Moreruka  in  a  carrying-chair;  dwarfs;  S.  wall, 
ftshing  Kconcs;  10-U,  chamliors  of  the  son,  Tota-Mori;  10,  hunting 
Hconos,  K.  wall,  some  goeso;  12,  x/W/i,  and  attendants;  .18,  garlands; 
14  was  tho  unilalK  (iliambors  15  28  wcro  storerooms;  28  was  for 
spic/)H;  24  hiM  a  largo  ntrlti.  on  tho  W.  wall,  and  ploturoH  of  Mororuka*H 
servants  and  retainers ;  25,  S.  wall,  pnMM»wion  of  women  roproKonttng 
the  possoHsions  of  tho  deceased ;  W.  wall,  fattoning  goose:  Iwhind  this 
wall  is  tho  sndnb;  20  has  a  nirUimiU  Mcrcruka  in  a  carrying-chair 
with  attendants.  Among  Mereruka's  titles  inscribed  round  the  recess  in 
chamber  9  are  some  priestly  ones,  and  the  princely  ones  of  Erpa  and 
Ha.  Here  we  learn  also  that  he  was  a  StUen  rekh,  %.e.  "King's 
relation." 

The  Tomb  of  Kaeemna  or  Gemnikai  (erroneously  called  "  Kabin  " 
on  the  label  displayodovor  the  entrance).  -If  possible,  tho  rolicC  carving 
in  the  Tomb  of  Merer uka  is  surpassed  by  tho  delicacy  ol  work  in  the 
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a  ol  KtgainiiB,  which  is  junt  to  Iho  H.  □!  tlmt  at  Uarorukft. 
Tho  sccneii  tbrougliout  kro  vory  much  tlio  ruuui  as  thoso  hi  tho  fore- 
going tomhe.  On  tlio  lai^e,  1.  hand,  li  a  npiritod  Bcono  o[  men  fliliiiig, 
ahowliig  wator-pliuits  willi  liiraoti.  1'ha  BocviiiitH  on  tlie  Fi.  wall  of 
the  firut  clmTulur  carry  boBkoti  of  flHh,  Ae.,  ol  wliioli  tUo  doUiU  aro 
exquiiiitisly  carvud.  ()pi>ositohiaoliariniiig  pluturool  a  gurdou  sboning 
»  vuriiily  ul  iiImiIh;  lii  Ihu  rt.,  lifjiiiuM  iJkrryinf;  two  kiiiiU  ol  fluwuni. 


This  tomb  has  latoly  Iwuli  puhlitihed  hy  Itaroii  von  UisNiug,with  photcf. 
giapba  taken  fay  Mr.  Welgalt. 

CloM  by  U  a  remarkable  Street  of  Tomtw  IVI.  Dipt.),  diMOverad  In 
1899  by  H.  Loret. 

Tho  Tomb  of  Thi  (V.  Dy,i.),  a  little  N.  of  Uaiielto'i  House,  b  an 
exoellMit  apocimon  of  an  Old  Kmpiro  tomb.  The  tnaifoba  ja  non 
tiirroundod  with  aand,  hut  the  chamhora  within  are  in  a  wondorfolly 
good  atato  ol  ptusorvalion ;  aiid  the  aculpturax  en  tho  walla  fat  eurposa,. 
If  not  in  variety,  at  any  rato  in  drawing  and  prcBotvutioii,  tboHe  at- 
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Bonl  HoRnn.     That  thov  bavo  pronomd  thole  eolour  and  dollcwcf  ol 
outline  in  owing,  no  dnubt,  to  their  haTing  boon  no  long  bariad  In  tbo 

In  denoending  the  nandf  incline  Into  tfaa  oh&mben,  It  mtut  bs 
rememberod  thkt  formei'ljr  tbe  mTroandiog  plain  ww  on  k  leT«l  with 
their  floor,  and  not  w  now  with  the  top  ol  their  walls.    On  th«  tt^o 


iim^it 


lane  pDlan  whlah  formed  part  of  the  ontranoo  lofade  aro  tbe  nfttne* 
•nd  tltlM  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb  a  prieiit,  named  Thi,  who  lived  al 
MemphiK  under  the  V.  Dynaat;.  He  wa*  a  man  of  hnmblo  origin, 
bat  attalneil  to  hi);)!  OlTiro  nnilnr  Nofer-ari-kn-TU,  Ne-iinor-llii,  and 
Ki^o,  klnge  whofw  namox  wljl  bn  toaiid  on  the  waltn.  lie  mnrrlod 
Nefot-hotop-8,  a  member  of  the  rojal  familv ;  and  liii  KinH,  Tbl  end 
Tamnt,  are  termed  relatives  of  the  king.    That  the  pioturee  of  Tbi 

o  3 
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throughout  the  tomb  are  portraits  is  evident  from  the  disUnot  likonoss 
they  l^r  to  his  statue  now  in  the  Museum  at  Qtza. 

On  tiio  two  nillars  (roHtorod)  of  the  outer  court  A  are  the  names  and 
titles  of  Thi.  To  tho  rt.  and  1.  of  the  ontranco  (1  and  2^  to  the  nuxt 
court  are  representations  of  Thi.  On  the  1.,  K.  wall  (3),  gifts  are  being 
offered.  Off  this  court  is  the  largest  but  most  defaced  chamber  of  tho 
tomb  (H).  Its  modern  roof  is  supported  by  much-rostorod  pillars,  but 
before  thin  was  nrcctod  the  paintings  sufTorod  muisli  from  ox])Osuro.  At 
4  on  N.  >Yull  is  the  uhuiU  hooiio  of  NUM'i(i(:hif{  tlio  bull,  liohiud  tliiri 
wall  JH  a  Hc>i-(liil)  ((!).  ^'hu  hcuuioh  of  futtoiiiug  gooHO  uiid  lueiliug  ciimum 
on  till)  W.  wall  (5)  aru  traooablo.  Furtlior  on  ((>)  aru  picturoH  of  a 
variuty  of  liirdM,  and  beyond  is  a  Iiouho  with  roof  Hiipi>oriod  by  ologiuit 
wooden  colnnniri.  In  the  centre  of  the  court  is  tlio  tuiuaro  snaft  (])), 
leading  to  tho  sepulchral  chamber.  As,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
the  shaft  is  not  vertical,  it  may  be  descended.  The  passage  leads 
underneath  the  mastaba  to  chamber  K,  where  the  uninscribod  lime- 
stone sarcophagus  of  Thi  rests  in  a  recess  which  it  completely 
fills. 

I  leaving  the  court,  admission  is  gained  through  a  locked  door  to 
corridor  K,  on  tliu  walh  of  which  are  rupruHciito<l  HcrvaiitK  of  the  houso 
bringing  oileringH  of  all  kinds  for  tho  anniversary  ceremonies:  some 
carry  fruit,  vogetahluH,  vases  full  of  sweet  oil,  and  i>erfumes ;  othera 
load  oxen  to  tho  sacrifice,  as  depicted  in  the  outer  court.  The  stela  in 
tho  niche  to  tho  rt.  is  dedicated  to  tho  wife  of  Thi,  Nofer-hotep-s. 
Farther  on,  in  the  same  passage,  some  men  are  seen  drawing  statues 
of  Thi  enclosed  in  little  shrines  of  wood ;  half  a  dozen  drag  with  cords, 
while  one  pours  water  on  the  earth  to  render  the  passage  easier.  The 
hieroglyphs  tell  us  that  one  statue  is  of  ebony,  and  another  of  thom- 
acaoia  wood.  Off  the  corridor  to  the  rt.  is  a  chamber  (F)  with  scenes 
representing  Imkers  and  potters  engaged  in  their  trades.  A  piece  of  the 
sycamore  w(x>d  to  which  the  original  door  was  once  attached  remains 
on  the  1.  d(M)r  posl  of  the  entrance  to  this  ohamlxsr. 

Itotuniing  to  tho  corridor  O,  on  tho  K.  wall  are  scon  boats  with 
largo  sails  and  othors  of  a  lighter  build.  QUio  passongorH  are  going  to 
Sakkura  to  visit  tho  tomb  of  tho  docoasod,  thuy  lioing  his  servants. 
Tho  captain  of  one  l>oat  stjuats  on  tho  top  of  a  kind  of  awning  and 
directs  thu  three  helmsmen,  while  a  man  at  the  bow  sounds  wiLh  a 
long  pole. 

At  the  end  of  the  passage  is  the  principal  chamber  (PI),  covered 
with  bas-reliefs  no  less  remarkable'  for  their  profusion  than  for  the 
finish  with  which  the  different  designs  are  executed.  To  describe  all 
would  be  impossible:  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  indicate  some  of  the  most 
worthy  of  notice.  On  tho  wall  to  the  rt.  on  entering  (7),  Thi  is 
depicted  fowling  in  the  niai*shes.  He  is  standing  upright  in  a  light 
lx>at,  holding  decoy  birds  in  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  he  is  hurling 
a  curved  stick,  which  knocks  down  and  stuns  the  flying  birds.  Innum- 
erable wild-fowl  of  every  kind  fill  the  air.  In  tho  water  beneaUi  the 
boat  hippopotami  and  crocodiles  are  seen.  Two  of  them  are  fighting, 
and  the  liippopotamns  is  evidently  the  victor.  Some  of  the  servants 
are  trying  to  catch  them,  and  a  hippopotamus  is  just  being  hooked  with 
a  sort  of  harpoon.  Above  the  door  are  agricultural  and  fishing  scenes. 
Along  the  wall  in  the  lowest  register,  from  the  door  to  the  W.  wall,  is  a 
procession  of  women  representing  the  pos.sessions  of  the  docoasod. 
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Tho  hioroglyphs  in  front  of  each  figuro  give  the  name  of  Thi  and  the 
place  that  the  woman  represents. 

The  cattle  scones  above  (8)  are  most  realistic.  One  man  is  milking 
a  cow,  whilo  another  "  holds  fast  tho  young  calf  by  tho  knoos,"  as  tho 
oversoor  leaning  on  his  staff  directs.  Above  this  are  fishing  and  bird- 
snaring  scones.  Tho  two  steks  (9  and  10)  on  the  W.  wall  give  tho 
titles  of  Thi.  Wo  Icani  that,  besides  holding  a  high  sacerdotal  office  at 
tho  pyramids  of  Almstr,  Thi  was  a  "companion  of  tho  king,  ploaning 
tho  heart  of  .his  lord,  privy  oouunoHor,  pnmidont  of  tlio  paliMio  gate,  a 
secret  counsoUor  of  the  king  in  all  his  royal  assenililios  and  for  Iho 
execution  of  tho  commands  of  the  king,  and  a  suporintendont  of  all  tho 
royal  works  and  tho  royal  department  of  writing."  In  front  of  tlio 
stela  at  10  is  a  slab  for  oflorings.  Statuos  of  Tlii  and  Ne(or-liotop-s 
once  stood  against  this  wall;  that  of  Thi  is  now  in  tho  l^Iuseum  at 
Cairo. 

On  tho  S.  wall  Thi  is  roprosentod  throe  timos.  Noar  tlio  contm 
of  the  wall  (11)  is  a  scono  of  criminals  tioing  draggo<1  bof(»ro  llio  JtidguH, 
who  are  writing.  In  tho  lowest  register  bonoatli  tliis  scono  are  ropro- 
sontations  of  gooso,  cranes,  and  pigeons.  To  tho  1.  (12)  aro  soon  artiKans 
at  work.  In  tho  carpentering  scenes  the  tools  aro  intorosting.  Othora 
aro  working  as  masons,  sculptors,  loathur-workors.  Behind  this  wall, 
in  a  HcrtUtb,  brokon  stiituottos  of  Thi  wore  found. 

Tho  £.  wall  shows  harvesting  and  ship-building  scenes.  Tho  latter 
(18),  where  not  mutilated,  are  extremely  interesting,  giving  much  detail, 
so  that  we  are  able  to  follow  the  whole  process  of  the  construction. 
The  picture  of  Thi  in  the  centre  of  tho  wall  is  much  mutilated.  To 
the  1.  (14)  we  see  a  succession  of  scenes  representing  the  reaping  and 
storing  of  com,  and  lastly,  tho  filling  of  sacks  with  the  sifted  grain  by 
women. 

The  roof  of  this  chambor  should  bo  noticed.  It  has  lx)on  carefully 
worked  to  represent  palm-stoms. 

The  Tomb  of  Ptah-het«P  ( ^-  %».),  which  lies  to  the  R.  of  tho 
Apis  Mausoloum,  is  also  intorosting,  and  should  bo  visited.  It  consists 
of  one  chamber  onlv,  tho  walls  of  which  are  covorod  with  similar  scenes 
to  those  alreadv  described,  but  offering  some  very  interesting  and 
curious  peculiarities.  The  sculptures  referring  to  the  presenting  of  gifts 
are  especially  noticeable.  Ptah-hetep,  who  held  offices  under  User-ka-f, 
Mon-kau-hor  and  Assa,  is  seated,  and  boforo  him  passes  a  regular 
procession  of  servants  bringing  ofTorings.  At  their  head  man^h  priosts 
chanting  sacred  hymns,  whilo  other  servants  heap  up  on  a  tablo  tho 
destined  votive  oblations. 

The  Tomb  of  Seshem-nefer  (VI.  Dyn.V  near  tho  pyramid  of  Unas, 
has  a  remarkable  vaulted  roof  and  good  reliefs. 

Later  Tombs.  Tho  Tonib  of  Tunur  has  already  been  mentioned : 
dose  to  the  Pyramid  of  Unas  are  some  totnba  of  tho  rersian  cpoeh^  with 
very  deep  wells,  in  which  spiral  Iron  stairoases  have  been  placed,  so 
that  the  visitor  can  descend  to  the  chambers,  which  aro  decorated  With 
inscriptions  after  the  model  of  those  in  tho  royal  pvraniidrtof  tho  V.  and 
VI.  Dynasties  and  containing  similar  texts.  This  is  an  example  of 
the  careful  archaism  of  the  time.  There  are  countless  unimportant 
graves  of  the  late  period  at  Sakk&ra :  many  of  those  burial-places  were 
largo  ^ough  to  hold  hundrpds  pf  bodies,  which  wore  liud  side  by  eido 
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on  a  liorios  of  bholvos,  without  aiiy  covoring  oxcopt  tbo  thick  baiulB  in 
which  thuy  wuru  wruppod. 

The  Apis  Mausoleum  (XVIIL  XX.  Uym,,  XXIL-XXV,  T>ym,, 
XXVI.  Ihjn.  to  60  B.C.). — The  vast  Hubtorranoau  tomb  which  uoxt 
claims  tho  visitor's  attention  is  called  indiscriminately  the  Serapcum 
or  the  Apis  Mausoleumi  but  it  should  bo  noted  that  the  latter  of  these 
titles  is  tho  correct  one.  A  light  wrap  should  bo  taken,  as  it  is  very 
warm'inbido  the  tombs. 

The  Serapuuni,  pro|)erly  so  called,  wiis  the  exterior  temple  surnKHinling 
the  exc;ivaleii  tomb.  It  no  longer  cxi^tts ;  but,  to  judge  by  sueh  few  riMiuiins 
of  it  as  have  been  found,  it  resi'nibletl  hi  np|K3ir.inee  the  ordhiary  l.'4;yptiun 
temple.  An  avenue  uf  hphinxes  led  up  to  it,  and  two  pylons  btood  Ixifore  it ; 
round  it  was  the  usual  enclosure.  It  was  distinguislied  from  all  other  temples 
by  having  in  one  of  its  chambers  an  opening,  from  whidi  descended  an  inclined 
passage  into  the  rock  below,  giving  access  to  tlie  vaults  in  which  reposed  the 
mummied  representatives  of  the  god  Apis.  Living,  the  sacred  bull  was 
worship|>ed  in  a  magnifieent  temple  at  Meniphis,  and  lodged  in  a  |xilace 
adjoining  the  Apicum  :  deiul,  he  was  imrietl  in  excavated  vaults  at  Sa^kAra, 
and  worslilp|H*d  in  a  temple  built  over  thum  •  the  SttnuHHun. 

The  ilisitovcry  of  the  site  of  the  .S«rni|M'uni  and  (lie  Apis  Miinsoktum  was 
made  by  M.  Mnrii'lle  in  iHdodi.  Ibiving  oliM-ived  (he  head  of  a  M|»ltinx 
apiNMiini;  (hn»u]'li  (lie  s;ind,  and  tindiiig  on  (blearing  (he  s|N>t  that  tlu?  .statue 
was  eiitiru,  the  |Kis.siige  of  Sinilio  uecurn^d  lo  hhii  in  whieli  that  writer  s:iys : 
"  'I'here  is  also  a  Sera|x;uin  in  u  very  Siindy  s|Kit,  where  drifts  of  siii)d  are  raised 
by  the  wind  to  such  a  degree  that  we  saw  some  sphinxes  buried  up  to  their 
beads,  and  others  half-covere<l."  From  this  ptissage,  tiiken  in  connection  with 
the  finding  of  the  Sphinx,  M.  Mariette  did  not  hesiUite  to  conclude  that  he 
>vas  on  the  tniek  of  the  Scrapeum,  and  he  immediati'ly  set  to  work  to  verify  his 
idea.  In  two  months  he  had  eli-:ired  out  an  avenue  6oo  ft.  long,  and  laid  liarc 
i.|i  sphinxes.  iKrsidcs  the  |x'dc:>tals  of  many  others.  At  first  the  depth  of  siind 
had  only  \nsc\\  lo  or  ja  ft.,  but  l^foit:  the  end  was  reached  a  depth  of  70  ft. 
had  to  lie  cut  thriMi^h.  At  the  end  of  this  avenue  was  found  a  semicircle  of 
statues  represeniiiig  (he  most  faii|ous  pliilosophei's  and  writeiik  of  Greece,  some 
with  the  name  iii!icrilie«l  at  the  iMntom  of  the  statue.  Itelween  the  last  two 
sphinxe^  and  this  semicircle  ran  a  cross  avenue,  |e;iding  on  the  1.  to  a  temple 
built  by  Amyrta;os,  and  on  the  rL  to  the  Scrapeum.  '1  his  right-hand  part  of 
the  cM)ss-avenuc  was  lx>rdered  on  each  side  by  a  low  broad  wall.  On  the 
right-hand  wall  were  curious  statues  representing  children  lUitride  various  real 
and  synilx)lical  emblems.  On  the  left-hand  wall  was  a  small  temple  in  the 
Greek  style,  and  two  Egyptian  temples,  in  one  of  which  was  a  stone  statue  of 
the  bull  Apis.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  was  one  propylon  of  the  Sera|)euni, 
with  two  crouching  lions  on  pedesuls  immediately  |n  front  of  it  'I'hesc  lions 
are  now  at  the  Ix>uvrc.  On  the  rt  hand  of  the  entrance,  towards  the  N.,  was 
the  entniiice  of  an  older  vault,  now  fallen  in.  Here  a  human  mummy  vras  found, 
which  proved  to  lie  that  of  Klia-em-iias.  the  favourite  son  of  Ramses  II.  He 
ap|>ears  lo  have  Imx'ii  (lovernor  of  Meniphis.  and  to  Imve  died  before  his  father. 
Ill  later  times  he  was  revered  as  having  Ixx'U  a  great  magician.  The  golden 
ornanients  found  in  his  cofhn  are  now  in  the  I>ouvre. 

In  NovcinlM:r.  186 1,  the  vntrance  to  the  huge  vaults,  in  which  were  buried 
the  dead  representatives  of  Apis,  was  discovered.  But  the  approaches  to  the 
Scrapeum,  and  such  remains  as  there  were  of  t^e  Serajieum  itself,  have  long 
since  lxx:n  re-covered  by  the  Siind. 

The  Mausoleum  is  divided  into  throe  ditttinct  parts.  The  firttt  and 
moat  anoiont  served  as  the  burial-place  of  tho  sacred  bulls  from  Amen- 

hotep  III.  of  the  XYin,  Pymwity  to  tho  end  of  tlt«  XX.  Pymvsty.    In 
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iliU  imrk  oooh  toinh  ig  a  Hoparato  sopulohral  olmmbur,  liowii  horo  anil 
ihoro  out  of  the  rockv  plalfonii  of  iho  temple.  Tlioy  voro  of  no 
[larticular  iiiloroflt,  aiul  aro  again  hiddoii  by  tho  sand.  Tlio  Boooml 
part  ooinprisod  tho  tombs  of  Apis  from  tho  timo  of  Bhashatil^  I.  of 
tho  XXII.  Dynasty  to  that  of  Tahar^a,  hwt  king  of  tho  XXV.  Dynasty. 
In  this  part  a  now  system  has  been  adopted,  and  a  long  subterranean 
gallery  excavated  beneath  the  temple,  on  each  side  of  whieh  are 
mortoarv  chambers  for  the  dead  bulls.  This  also  is  inaccessible,  the 
roof  haTing  fallen  in,  and  the  whole  beitig  in  an  inflecnre  state. 

The  third  part  is  that  which  tho  visitor  now  soos.  See  Plan  on  map 
of  SakkAra).  It  was  the  place  of  interment  from  tho  reign  of  Psammc- 
tichus  I.  of  tho  XXVI.  Dynasty  (cir.  650  b.o.^  till  tho  time  of  the  later 
Ptolemies  {circa  60  fi.o.).  The  same  svstcm  is  here  followed'  as  in  tho 
second  part,  only  on  a  much  larger  ana  more  magnificent  scale,  the  gal- 
leries having  an  extent  of  nearly  400  yds.,  and  granite  sarcophagi  having 
been  employed  for  the  interment.  The  entrance  is  closed  by  a  door, 
the  key  of  which  Is  kept  by  tho  chief  watchman  who  has  the  charge  of 
iho  tombs,  A.O.,  at  SakkAra,  aiid  who  HveiR  at  tho  hoiino  close  by.  Uaoh 
ixtfHOM  hIiouUI  carry  a  riVndIo  and  took  w<^li  Imforo  hitn,  in  order  to  avoid 
tailing  into  tho  opening^  in  which  aro  tho  ftarcopliagi.  Inimciliatoly  on 
ontering  is  a  chamber  containing  nichos  in  it«  bare  liniostono  walls 
whore  formerly  wero  ]^)laccd  votivo  tablots  and  offerings,  most  of  which 
aro  now  in  tho  Ijouvro.  Leaving  this,  turn  to  the  rt.,  then  to  the  L, 
and  tlien  again  to  the  1.,  till  a  gallery  is  reached  niuix)  than  210  vds. 
long.  On  both  sidos,  but  never  op^iositc  to  ono  another,  aro  aoob 
recesses,  each  containing  a  huge  sarcophagus  of  granite,  measuring  on 
an  average  18  ft.  in  length  by  7  ft.  0  in.  in  breadth,  and  11  ii.  in  height. 
Til  one  of  the  rncoHSOH  (a)  are  stops  for  tho  purpose  of  descending  and 
nxaniiiiiiig  tho  HarcophagUH,  whioli  Is  seulpturtwl :  the  curious  can  also 
fJiiiili  by  a  liMldur  into  tlio  interior,  and  HiitlHfy  llininsolvos  that  it 
would  hold  four  or  five  ponumH  sitting.  In  norirly  ovory  iiiHtaiioo  tlio 
lid  of  the  sarcophagus  lias  licon  partly  pushed  away,  so  as  to  give 
access  to  tho  mummies,  of  which  none  have  been  found.  The  hunilH3r 
of  sarcophagi  in  situ  is  24.  Of  those  only  throe  boar  anv  inscription, 
and  they  contain  the  names  of  Amasis,  Gambyses,  and  Khabbash,  and 
belong  therefore  to  the  several  periods  just  preceding,  eontemporaheous 
with,  and  subsequent  to,  the  Persian  conquest.  A  fourth  sarcophagus 
with  some  blank  cartouches  is  supposed  to  bo  of  Ptolemaic  date. 

The  historical  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  Apis  Mausoleum 
was  very  great,  though  It  does  not  consist  in  anything  which  can  now 
bo  seen.  When  first  opened  the  walls  of  the  vaults  were  covered  with  steltc 
or  inscribed  tablets,  placed  there  by  individuals  who  on  certain  annual 
festivals,  or  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  and  burial  of  an  Apis,  came  to 
perfonn  an  act  of  worship  at  his  temple  and  tomb.  In  memory  of  this 
pious  act,  it  was  the  oustom  to  fit  into  ono  of  tho  walls  of  the  tomb  a 
squafe-sbapcd  stone,  rounded  at  the  top,  on  which  wore  recorded  the 
names  of  tlie  visitor  and  his  family,  and  very  often  the  precise  date  of 
the  eurrent  year  of  the  reigning  king.  A  comparison  of  those  stela  has 
liceiiof  tho  icroatoHt  assistanee  in  fixing  the  ohronnlogy  of  the  |>er{o<l  to 
which  they  belong.  AlN)ut  6(H)  of  ilipHO  ox-votos  wore  found  iu  their 
original  position,  principally  near  the  entrance  to  tho  tombs  on  the  rt. 
All  those  of  any  importance  which  wore  legible  have  boon  removed  and 
are  in  the  Louvre  or  tho  Cairo  Museum,  but  some  are  still  in  the  wall. 
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Excavations  are  now  proceeding  at  S;ikkArA.  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
E.  Quitxsll,  Chief  Ins|)octor  of  Antiquities  lor  thii>  district  Hicy  have  resulted 
in  the  disc«>vcry  of  interesting  lute  rcniAins, 

The  Pyramids  of  Abuslr. 

fir  Uio  uxoiirHloii  in  tit  Inj  ttxlismloil  lii  iho  <ltin  I'ymniidtf,  tlio  Iravullor  will  next 
rl«iv  In  »  M.N.B.  illruulltMi  l<i  Uiv  L'yramidii  of  Aliu»ir.l 

The  Pynunidt  of  Ahusfr  {  V.  i>i/ti.).— Tliia  group  of  pyramids  lioH 
about21irB.  from  the  Otza  Pyramids  and  j  hr.  from  SakkAra.  Only 
fivo  of  iho  fourtoon  pyramids  that  originally  stood  on  iho  rocky 
ominoncu  can  still  l>o  soon,  for  having  lioon  carolossly  built  ihoy 
havo  boon  uuablo  to  stand  iho  oflocts  of  timo.  Tho  largest  (of  Nofor- 
ari-ka-BA)  moasurod  originally,  according  to  Col.  Vyse,  369  ft.  9  in. 
squaro,  and  227  ft.  10  in.  high,  now  roducod  to  825  ft.  and  164  ft. 
Tne  northornmost  one  is  that  of  Sahu-l^  (V,  Dyn.) ;  it  is  8urroundo«l 
by  an  enclosure  187  paces  square,  the  pyramid  itself  being  about  218  ft. 
square,  or  216  according  to  Col.  Yyse,  having  been  originally  257  ft. ; 
and  its  heiflht  of  162  ft.  9  in.  is  now  reduced  to  118  ft.  A  causeway 
may  still  do  traced  connecting  this  pyramid  with  the  plain,  where 
ihoro  was  proUUily  a  temple.  Thoro  is  another  causeway  loading  to 
tho  central  pyramid  (of  Nu-UHor-li&)  at  iho  sidu  of  which  lio  fragmontn 
of  blaok  stono  that  onuo  pavotl  it.  Tho  summit  of  ihi.H  pyramid  may 
1m)  aiiaiiuHl  by  a  winding  path  which  goes  up  it.  Tho  sepulchral 
chambers  of  iho  x>yi'umids  havo  boon  consiruciod  with  great  caro,  and 
have  blocks  in  the  roof  larger  than  any  in  tho  Pyramids  of  Glza ;  there 
being  some  from  85  ft.  to  50  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  thick.  There  are 
inscriptions  in  the  central  pyramid  of  tho  group  stating  that  ''iho 
dwelhng  of  Ne-user-RA  stands  fast.*'  Thi,  whoso  tomb  has  just  boon 
dosoribod,  was  a  priest  of  this  pyramid. 

K  of  iho  Pyramid  of  Nu-uiUir-lU  aro  iho  niius  ot  his  Pyramid- 
Temple,  «)X(Uivaiod  by  Drs.  Hureliardi  and  ScliiUur.  Tlio  plan  is  oanily 
rooogniKablo,  with  ilio  wuIIk,  uolunni-biMOH,  tVc.  'l*lio  iiiio  bltbck  kUuio 
slabs  Uriod  will  Ih)  noiitMMl,  alno  a  roniarkablu  cliaiiiiol  f(»r  carrying  (i(T 
iho  blood  o(  iho  sacriiicos. 

Besides  the  pyramids  aro  8  or  9  other  stone  ruins,  one  of  whioh,  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  large  pyramid,  is  78  paces  by  80,  with  an  entrance  on 
the  K.  It  has  perpendicular  sides,  and  some  of  the  stones  measure 
nearly  17  ft.  in  length,  but  it  appears  to  be  unfinished. 

The  VilUre  of  Abusfr,  from  which  these  pyramids  are  namod,  is 
1  m.  farther  S.,  and  about  7  m.  distant  from  theQtza  platform.  It  has 
the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town ;  but  though  it  may  have  succeeded  to 
the  nauio,  it  can  hardly  occupy  iho  siio  of  iho  ancient  villago  of 
J9tMim,  which  must  have  stood  much  noaror  the  Gtza  Pyramids ;  for 
we  read  in  Pliny  that  the  inhabitants  of  Busiris  used  to  climb  the 
pyramids  for  the  amusement  of  visitors,  as  the  Pyramid  Arabs  do  now. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  Arab  form  of  the  Egyptian  word, 
Abuslr,  for  example,  being  the  modem  name  of  Busiris  in  the  Delta. 

The  Mastaba  of  Ptah-Shepses  (V,  Dyn.),  discovered  by  M.  do 
Morgan  in  1898,  may  be  visited  by  those  who  ride  past  the  Abuslr 
Pyramids  on  their  way  from  Sal{k&n\  to  Gtisa.  It  lies  a  short  distance 
to  tho  N.Vj,  of  iho  Abustr  I'yr'amids.    l^rom  it  came  ibo  two  fine 
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lotiform  pillar-capitals  in  tho  Cairo  Musoam  (p.  128).  Though  much 
dostroyod,  Bomo  of  the  colouring  is  still  very  bright,  and  tho  work  in 
low  rolioi  is  good.  On  tho  rt.-hand  wall  of  the  outer  court  is  tho 
cartouche  of  Assa.  Bahura  and  Nc-usor-Hii  are  also  commemorated. 
In  the  first  chamber  to  the  1.  are  two  steles  and  tables  of  offerings. 
In  the  second  chamber  to  the  rt.  are  pictures  of  primitive  dahablyas, 
each  having  one  window  in  the  centre  of  the  side.  At  one  window  is 
seen  a  man  drinking  from  a  {cuZto,  and  out  of  another  a  man  empties  a 
vessel  into  the  river. 

If,  instoad  of  descending  to  the  plain,  tho  traveller  keeps  on  the 
desert  plateau,  a  ride  of  about  )  hr.  in  a  northerly  direction  will  bring 
him  to  the  conspicuous  ruins  of  the  **  pyramid  **  of  Rig^ha  or  AbCk 
GurAb,  which  was  in  reality  a  sanctuary  of  the  Snn-god,  erected  by 
King  Ne»user-BA  An  of  the  V.  Dynasty.  It  was  excavated  by  Messrs. 
Borchardt  and  Schafer  in  1898-1901  at  the  cost  of  Baron  H.  von  Hissing. 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  temenos  is  a  platform  (fine  view)  which  was  once 
crowned  by  an  obelisk,  emblem  of  the  sun.  In  front  of  the  platform  is 
a  remarkable  Altar,  made  of  six  huge  blocks  of  alabaster.  At  the  K, 
end  are  nine  Basins  of  alabaster,  the  rocoptaolos  for  the  blood  of  the 
victims,  who  were  slauglitorod  at  this  end  of  the  court.  On  the  U.  side 
is  an  extraordinary  brick  structure  of  elliptical  shape,  which  seems  to 
have  liocn  a  gigantic  Boat  of  the  Snn  :  a  ntodol  of  tlie  Imrk  in  which 
the  sun-god  traversed  the  heavens.  TliiH  very  remarkable  monutnoiit 
of  the  early  ages  of  Egyptian  history  and  religious  devolo^)mont  should 
bo  inspectod  by  all  who  are  interostod  in  Egyptian  antiquities. 

K.  IS  the  ruined  Pyramid  of  Zatoiyet  el-AryiXn^  and  lx)yond  this,  not 
far  from  .the  hamlet  of  Nezlet  Batrdn,  M.  Daressy  excavated  in  ItXH 
tho  remains  of  a  brick  funorarv  building  of  tho  First  Dynasty,  in  which 
was  discovered  tho  name  of  Knig  Tja. 

I>csconding  to  tho  plain,  the  road  to  Otita,  which  Hkirts  tho  odgn  of 
the  desert,  affords  a  constant  succession  of  beautiful  i>ointH  of  view 
across  the  rieh  plain  to  the  Nile,  ever  changing  in  hue  and  outline 
at  different  periods  of  the  day.  At  tho  end  of  March  tho  ground  is 
covered  in  places  with  a  beautiful  little  purple  iris ;  and  there  are  other 
small  plants  in  flower  at  that  time.  Tho  Pyramids  of  Gtza  are  in  full 
view  from  Abustr  northwards,  and  look  very  imposing  from  this  point. 

4.  The  PyramidB  of  D&hshClr. 

(Tlio  PynuntdB  of  DAbshAr  may  ctinlly  1m  yli(toi1  In  n  dny  fn»iii  Cntn>,  dviraliilnff, 
M  (ur  Sn^^Arm  At  Itodmsliftn.  Lunch  may  Iw  oaton  oitbor  at  tlo  Mf»rsan*t  hoiiao  (»r 
at  tho  MmtalNit  cl-Kora'An.  But  the  moat  satisfactfirv  ami  loast  fntlgiilnn  way  to 
800  tltorotiglily  all  of  hitercRt  »ti  tho  fcront  pyrnniid  iifatimii  Is  to  juimnd  a  wcok  In 
tenta,  movlnic  tnmi  ono  grotin  to  aniilher.  it  may  lie  rcninrkoil  tliat  this  kfn<l  of 
caniiiliiK  nooil  not  1w  "ronirlihiK  It"  In  anv  mnimt,  an«l  niny  Ih;,  If  anythliiRi  niont 
olMniortahIo  than  ilahahlya  life.  Tho  itimt  for  4  t>r  Ti  |k^»|»Iu  wonhl  ]>ii»linl»ly  anuHint 
to  lN5twccn  £\  IOr.  Ut  Xt  |K*r  tlay  fur  oai-.li. 

Tlio  followhif;  Is  tho  liost  way  to  arrnnfto  tho  tr1|v  fUMid  thti  camp  on,  (ho  day 
lioforo,  hy  train  to  ItodrnshCn.  Hie  tJrafpmiaii  will  arranKo  all  tliM,  ami  also  noo 
that  thore  aru  camels  to  take  it  to  tho  first  campliiK-gronnil  tho  nionilng  of 
arrival  at  Bodrnshfin.  IVMikoys  will  lie  socnrcrl  for  tho  party  for  thu  wlvde  tinio  of 
camphiff ;  hnt  oamola  nood  only  Ix)  sent  for  when  tho  lainip  niovua.  'Hie  llmt  camp 
sliuitld  bo  made  at  IMhshftr.  Cold  lunohoon  sliould  lio  taken  for  this  first  day,  as  tho 
camels  move  slowly,  and  mdoss  sent  off  In  the  very  early  mornhis  tho  tents  will  not 
be  pitohod  In  time  for  tho  cook  to  nropare  anything.  The  desert  affords  little  hold 
for  tho  tent-pogs,  so  It  is  advisahio  to  camp  on  tho  edge  of  the  onltlvatorl  land  bolow 
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Excavations  are  now  proceeding  at  S;ilLkAra.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J. 
£.  Quibcll.  Cliicf  Ins|xx:lor  of  Antiquities  for  this  district.  Tlicy  luivc  resulted 
in  the  discovery  uf  interesting  Uitu  rciiiAins. 

The  Pyramids  of  Abusir. 

f  If  Uio  cxuuntiiiii  in  til  ho  (ixIvinIoiI  lii  Ihr  illzn  ryntniidii,  tho  Irnviillor  will  next 
ridu  III  M  N.N.K.  dirucllim  Ut  lliv  l*yriiuiUlii  of  Aliiiitir.| 

The  Pyramids  of  Abiisfr  (  V.  l)ijn.),—'VU\a  group  of  pyramids  lias 
alMut  2  hru.  f roiii  Iho  Otza  Pyrumidtt  and  j  hr.  from  Sukk lira.  Only 
fivo  of  iho  fourtoon  pyramids  that  originally  stood  on  tho  rocky 
omiiionco  can  still  Ix)  soon,  for  having  Inxjn  carolossly  huilt  thuy 
havo  booD  unable  to  stand  tho  olTocta  of  tinio.  Tho  largest  (of  Nofor- 
ari-ka-Rd)  measured  originally,  according  to  Col.  Vyso,  359  ft.  9  in. 
Bouaro,  and  227  ft.  10  iu.  high,  now  roducod  to  825  ft.  and  164  ft. 
Tne  northornmost  one  is  that  of  Sahu-liA  (V.  Dyn.) ;  it  is  Burroundo<i 
by  an  enclosure  187  paces  square,  the  pyramid  itself  being  about  218  ft. 
square,  or  216  according  to  Col.  Vyse,  having  been  originally  257  ft. ; 
and  its  heiffht  of  162  ft.  9  in.  is  now  reduced  to  118  ft.  A  causeway 
may  still  bo  traced  connecting  this  pyramid  with  the  plain,  where 
there  was  prolNibly  a  tomplo.  There  is  another  causeway  loading  to 
tho  central  pyramid  (of  No-usor-IUl)  at  tho  nido  of  which  Ho  fragments 
of  bhuik  stone  that  onco  paved  it.  The  summit  of  this  pyramid  may 
Ix)  attained  by  a  winding  path  which  goes  up  it.  The  Mjpulcliral 
chamliorsof  tho  xiyramids  have  Ixiou  constructed  with  great  care,  and 
have  blocks  in  the  roof  larger  than  any  in  the  Pyramids  of  Gtza ;  there 
being  some  from  85  ft.  to  50  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  thick.  There  are 
inscriptions  in  the  central  pyramid  of  the  group  stating  that  *'  tho 
dwelling  of  Ne-user-RfiL  stands  fast."  Thi,  whoso  tomb  has  just  been 
doscribod,  was  a  priest  of  this  pyramid. 

K.  of  thu  Pyramid  of  No-usur-lUl  are  tho  ruins  of  his  Pyramid- 
Teiiiple,  ox(Uivat4Kl  by  Drs.  llorcJianU  and  Scliilfur.  Thu  plan  in  uasily 
rooognisahh),  with  thu  walln,  uolunni-buHOH,  ilc.  Tho  fniu  black  Ktoiio 
slabs  UHod  will  Ih)  noLltuid,  alH«)  a  roiiiarkahlu  chuiiiiol  fiir  currying  olT 
tho  blood  of  tho  sacriiicus. 

Besides  the  pyramids  are  8  or  9  other  stone  ruins,  one  of  which,  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  large  pyramid,  is  78  paces  by  80,  with  an  entrance  on 
the  N.  It  has  perpendicular  sides,  and  some  of  tho  stones  measure 
nearly  17  ft.  in  length,  but  it  appears  to  bo  unfinished. 

The  Village  of  Abusfr,  from  which  these  pyramids  are  named,  is 
1  m.  farther  S.,  and  about  7  m.  distant  from  the  Gtza  platform.  It  has 
the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town ;  but  though  it  may  have  succeeded  to 
tho  namo,  it  can  hardly  occupy  thu  situ  of  thu  anuiunt  village  of 
Busiris,  which  must  have  stood  much  nearer  the  Gtza  Pyramids ;  for 
we  read  in  Pliny  that  the  inhabitants  of  Buairis  used  to  climb  the 
pyramids  for  the  amusement  of  visitors,  as  the  Pyramid  Arabs  do  now. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  the  Arab  form  of  the  Egyptian  word, 
Abusir,  for  example,  being  the  modern  name  of  Busiris  iu  the  Delta. 

The  Mastaba  of  Ptah-Shepses  (F.  Dyyi.),  discovered  by  M.  do 
Morgan  in  1898,  may  be  visitea  by  those  who  ride  past  the  Abustr 
Pyramids  on  their  way  from  Saljk&m  to  Gtxa.  It  lies  a  short  distance 
to  tho  N.E,  oC  the  Abustr  Pyramidti.    ITrom  it  came  tho  two  fine 
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lotiform  pillar-cApitals  in  tlio  Cairo  MuBoum  {v,  128).  Though  much 
destroyed,  some  of  the  colouring  is  still  very  oright,  and  the  work  in 
low  relief  is  good.  On  the  rt.-hand  wall  of  the  outer  court  is  the 
cartouche  of  Assa.  Sahura  and  Ne-uscr-Ra  are  also  commemorated. 
In  the  first  chamber  to  the  1.  are  two  stekD  and  tables  of  oflerings. 
In  the  second  chamber  to  the  rt.  are  pictures  of  primitive  dahablyas, 
each  having  one  window  in  the  centre  of  the  side.  At  one  window  is 
seen  a  man  drinking  from  a  kulUtt  and  out  of  another  a  man  empties  a 
vessel  into  the  river. 

If,  instead  of  descending  to  the  plain,  the  traveller  keeps  on  the 
desert  plateau,  a  ride  of  about  )  hr.  in  a  northerly  direction  will  bring 
him  to  the  conspicuous  ruins  of  the  **  pyramid  "  of  Righa  or  Abfi 
GurAb,  which  was  in  reality  a  saftctnary  of  the  Sim-g^od,  erected  by 
King  Ne-user-BA  An  of  the  Y .  Dynasty.  It  was  excavated  by  Messrs. 
Borchardt  and  Schafer  in  1898-1901  at  the  cost  of  Baron  H.  von  Bissing. 
At  the  W.  end  of  the  temenos  is  a  platform  (fine  view)  which  was  once 
crowned  by  an  obelisk,  emblem  of  the  sun.  In  front  of  the  platform  is 
a  reinnrkablo  Altar,  made  of  six  huge  blocks  of  alabaster.  At  the  V,, 
end  are  nine  Basins  of  aInlHwfcer,  the  receptacles  for  the  blood  of  the 
victims,  who  were  slauglitorcd  at  this  end  of  the  courb.  On  the  B.  side 
is  an  extraordinary  brick  structure  of  elliptical  Hhai>e,  which  seems  to 
have  l)eon  a  gigantic  Boat  of  the  Snn  :  a  nio<lel  of  the  liark  in  which 
the  sun-god  traversed  the  heavens.  This  very  remarkable  monument 
of  the  early  ages  of  Egyptian  history  and  religious  devolo|)inont  should 
be  inspected  by  all  who  are  interested  in  Egyptian  antiqiuiios. 

N.  IS  the  ruined  Pyramid  of  Zmviyci  cl-'Arydn^  and  l>eyoiid  this,  not 
far  from. the  hamlet  of  Nezlct  ISatrdtif  M.  Daressy  excavated  in  IIXH 
the  remains  of  a  brick  funorarj^  building  of  the  First  Dynasty,  in  which 
was  discovered  the  name  of  King  Tja. 

Descending  to  the  plain,  the  road  to  Otxa,  which  skirts  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  affords  a  constant  succession  of  beautiful  points  of  view 
across  the  rich  plain  to  the  Nile,  ever  changing  in  hue  and  outline 
at  different  periods  of  the  da^.  At  the  end  of  March  the  ground  is 
covered  in  places  with  a  beautiful  little  purple  iris;  and  there  are  other 
small  plants  in  flower  at  that  time.  The  Pyramids  of  Glza  are  in  full 
view  from  Abustr  northwards,  and  look  very  imposing  from  this  point. 

4.  The  Pyramids  of  D&hshf)lr. 

J'riio  Pynunlds  of  DAbshAr  inny  ciMily  Im)  yiaitc<1  in  n  dny  fmiii  Cnini,  <1vlrAliilnff, 
ur  Hn^^Arm  nt  ItodrniiliCn.  J^utich  iiiny  \t6  ontoii  cither  nt  ilu  M(»rKiin'B  liouno  or 
At  tho  MMtalmt  d-Knrn'Aii.  But  the  nuMt  sntlRfnctorv  niiU  lonst  fntlRiilnR  wav  to 
800  thoroiif^hly  nil  of  hitercnt  on  the  Rrunt  pyrnniifl  iifntenii  \n  to  .npcnd  »  week  In 
tonta,  moTinic  from  one  irnnip  to  nnotlirr.  it  niny  l>e  rtMnnrki'il  that  this  kind  of 
cnniiihiK  notnl  not  Ik*  "ronKhhix  it"  in  nuy  nnuM^  nnii  nmy  In%  if  nnythinic,  more 
eomiorUiliie  timn  dnlmlilyn  life.  TluM^mt  lor  4  or  A  pni|ile  would  |Hi»linl>ly  nmount 
to  iNitwcen  £\  IUh.  to  JCt  iH*r  dny  for  (uirh. 

'Pile  followini;  in  tho  l>08t  wny  to  nrrmiRe  the  tr1|t.  Aend  the  eAnt|>  on,  (lie  dny 
lioforo,  hy  tmln  to  ItodmshCn.  Tlie  dmpimnn  will  arrniiKu  nil  thiH,  and  also  nee 
that  thore  are  camels  to  tako  it  to  tho  first  campliiK-pround  the  mtirtdng  of 
arrival  at  Rc<inMh(^n.  IKttikcyn  will  he  securefl  for  the  party  for  tliu  whole  time  of 
campitiff  ;  Init  camels  need  only  l>e  sent  for  when  tlie  <»nip  moves.  Tho  lirst  camp 
sliottld  bo  made  at  DAhsliAr.  C«>ld  luncheon  should  lie  taken  for  thin  first  day,  as  tho 
camels  move  slowly,  and  unless  sent  off  in  the  very  early  mornhia  the  tents  will  not 
be  nltohod  In  timo  for  tho  cook  to  prepare  anything.  The  desert  alTonls  little  hold 
for  the  tent-pegs,  so  it  is  atlvisahhi  to  eainp  on  the  edge  of  the  oultivnterl  land  below 
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Uio  platcMU.  (Ill  Uiu  oilgu  ti(  whltdi  ttMulii  tlio  liixuu  iuhmI  Ity  Al.  Uu  Ifuryuu  iluriiig 
tliu  ezoiivutioiis  nt  IMllwliAr.l 

Tho  romaiutt  of  Memphis  (p.  188),  1}  in.  W.  uf  Uuilniahfiu,  may  bo 
vittitod  ou  tho  way.  Tho  rido  to  D&iitthAr,  6  m.  S.,  ia  vory  protty. 
Noar  tho  douort  tho  ground  is  froquontly  covorod  with  tho  small 
purplo  iris,  and  tho  path  winds  among  fields  of  lupins  in  bloom, 
crops  of  corn,  or  swoot-smoUing  boanfiolds.  On  asconding  tho  platoau 
noar  to  M.  do  Morgan's  houso  tho  scattered  group  of  pvraiuids  is 
scon.  The  uoarost  pyramid,  now  a  ruin,  since  it  was  only  built  of 
mud-bricks,  and  casod  with  stouo,  is  that  whore  tho  first  great  find 
of  jowolry  was  mode.  Tho  largo  pyramid  in  tho  distance  is  buiH 
of  stone,  and  rivals,  the  groat  pyramid  of  Oi'/AS  in  size.  To  tho  B.  lies 
another  ruined  briok  Pyramid,  whore  &I.  do  Morgan  found  anotlier 
treasure  of  jewellery;  and  still  furthei:  S.  is  the  ** Blunted"  Stone 
Pynunid.  Some  distiince  from  this,  S.  and  W.,  is  a  small  pyramid  of 
90  ft.,  which  is  the  last  on  the  plateau.  To  tho  N.  may  bo  soon  the 
Mastabat  el-Fara'An,  which  lies  on  the  route  to  SakkiLra. 

The  N.  ruined  Brick  Pvramid  (XIL  D^n.)  should  bo  first  visited. 
Probably  owing  to  a  legend  that  it  was  the  pyramid  of  King  Asychis 
mentioned  by  iferuilotus,  many  elTorts  have  lieen  mode  to  eiToct  an 
entrance,  and  its  easily  destroyed  structure  has  l)oen  so  much  excavated 
by  troiuiu re-seekers  that  little  semblance  of  a  pyramid  remains.  It  is 
only  (N)  ft.  high.  It  was  luft  for  M.  do  Morgan,  liy  car(tful  nilr.uliitionK, 
to  tliscovur  llio  piUisag«M,  chamliors,  and  sarcoplntgi.  Tlio  iMMUitiful 
jewellery  of  llio  princosscs  Sit-hathor  and  Sent-SenlMts  (XII.  Dyn.\ 
now  in  the  Cairo  Museum  (p.  182),  was  found  buried  carelessly  in  the 
oarth,  as  if  thieves  hod  robtwd  the  princesses'  tombs,  and,  being  dis- 
covered in  the  act,  had  hastily  hidden  their  bootv  in  the  sand.  To  get 
to  tho  chambors  visitors  are  lowered  by  ropos  down  a  shaft  of  about 
30  ft.,  where  is  the  enlranco  to  the  |ukS8agos.  Thcsu  are  all  of  lime- 
stone,  well  worked,  but  entirely  undocoratod,  except  that  in  places  the 
roof  is  nuule  to  resemble  palm  raflers.  There  lure  several  sarcophagi, 
but  only  the  Utautiful  roil  gianile  one  of  Queen  Nefert-hent  bears  any 
inscription.  One  cliauilK>r,^unttiiiiinga  sarcophagus,  prolNibly  intonded 
for  the  king  (Usertsen  lU.),  is  entirely  of  red  granite  painted  white. 

liouud  about  this  pyramid  there  wore  many  mastabas,  but  only  tho 
lio  of  tho  ground  and  an  occasional  piece  of  iusoribod  limestone  testify 
to  tho  fact. 

It  is  less  than  J  hr.'s  ride  S.W.  across  tho  stony  desert  to  the 
great  Stone  Pyramid.  As  the  stouo  is  now  extremely  friable  the 
scramble  up  to  the  entrance  is  rather  difiicult,  and  since  there  is 
nothing  to  lie  seen  but  a  sloping  passage  Icatling  down  to  tho  centre  of 
the  pyramid,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  the  ascent.  It  measures, 
according  to  Gol.  11.  Yyse,  700  ft.  square,  having  been  originally  nearly 
720  ft.,  only  40  less  than  the  Oreat  Pyramid ;  but  its  height  was  only 
342  ft.  7  in.,  of  which  32G  ft.  remain.  It  bos  3  subterranean  chambers, 
one  beyond  another.  It  seems  to  have  l>oen  built  for  King  Sneferu 
(111.  Dynasty),  who  had  another  pyramid  at  MedAm. 

The  S.  Brick  Pjrramid  (of  Amen-em-hrit  III.),  like  the  N.  ono,  is 
in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  is  still  an  inqiosing  pile,  especially  when 
soon  from  a  disUuiee.  Tho  outranco  on  the  N.  side,  tunnelled  by 
M.  do  Morgi^n  After  muoh  calculation,  is  usimlly  closed.     After  tra< 
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▼oning  ihin  fntw)  iiivwago  £or  a  oongiclorablo  dlrtUnoo  Uio  roal' pyramid 
pASSAgfW  and  cliambcni  »ro  ontorod.  Of  ilioso  Uioro  oro  nmtiy,  oiitlroly 
undoooratod,  and  Bomo  of  thorn  low  and  narrow.  li  was  at  this 
pyramid  that,  in  tho  season  1894-95,  M.  do  Morgan  discovorbd  .tho 
hitherto  nnrifled  burial  plaod  of  two  royal  ladies  of  the  XII.  Dynasty. 
Tho  mummios  wore  intact,  and  adomod  with  most  beautiful  jeWelry, 
whicli  is  now  in  tho  Cairo  Musouni  (p.  182).  Closo  by  was  also 
difloovorod  tlio  toinl>  of  Auabra  hor,  an  ophomoral  monarch  of  tlio 
XII.  Dynasty  (porhaps  a  son  of  Aiiicn-oni-l.iflt  III.,  who  was  associated 
witli  liim  but  prodoooasod  him).  In  it  was  found  tlio  Ixsautiful  woodon 
Btatno  of  tho  youthful  sovereign,  also  now  in  tho  Cairo  Musoum  (p.  129). 

The  Southernmost  Stone  PTramid,  or  tho  "Blunted  Pyramid,*' 
presents  the  peculiarity  of  being  built  at  two  dilTorout  angles,  tho  lower 
part  at  54°  14'  46",  the  upper  at  42"^  59'  2C" ;  it  oouKoqucntly  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  pointed  pyramid  resting  on  a  truncated  one.  Its 
height  IS  821  ft.,  and  its  hose  is  619  ft.  Tho  greater  part  of  the  original 
casing  is  still  iii  situ.  This  pyramid  wait  opened  as  early  as  IVAIO  by  an 
Knglish  traveller  named  Melton. 

Between  thd  two  briok  pyramids  are  tho  ruins  of  the  pyramid  of 
Amen-em-liat  II.  (XII.  Dyn.);  the  inelinod  white  limestone  blocks  of 
tho  tomb-ohambor  roof  just  show  above  tho  sand. 

5.  Fi^om  Dfthshtir  to  8ft^]|^A,ra  and  Qlsia  [Camjmuj  Kxi*e(lHuni), 

Having  seen  the  DAhshAr  group  of  pyramids  tho  camp  should  bo 
moved  on  to  tho  edge  of  the  cultivated  land  near  SakkAra.  The  rido 
over  tlio  doKorIi  lends  piutt  the  Mastabat  el-Fara'fm,  an  oblong  tomb 
with  wiillM  Klo|Miig  iiiwanlH.  With  this  ronnnonitoH  tlio  Rakl^Ara  group. 
Tlio  c:tw«iiig  liiiH  (•.Mtin3ly  dlHiipiNuinMl.  'V\w  liilortt»r  urraiigoiitniit  iinicli 
roHoniblcH  that  of  a  pyrainitt,  cotiKiKtiiig  of  a  Hloitina  piiHMigo  frfHii  tlio 
entrance,  which  Ih  on  tlin  N.,  a  li<>rix.oiital  piiHKiigo,  wil.li  tlireo  HlidoH  fnr 
IKirbciilliKes  and  cliaiiil>crH.  On  tliu  Imu^Kh  of  Honin  of  tlin  bloirkM,  wliicli 
are  of  nnornioUH  hi/.o,  are  (jiiarry  iiiHrkH  with  tho  iiiuiio  of  (InaH(  K.  Dffn.). 
It  won  long  thought  that  here  was  tho  tomb  of  that  king,  but  the 
discovery  of  the  Pyramid  of  Unas  farther  N.  (see  p.  192)  leavos  tho 
question  of  the  ownership  of  tho  MastalMkt  el-Fara'(in  doubtful.  This 
monument,  which  presents  a  very  imposing  appearance,  probably 
belongs  to  the  Middle  Kmpire. 

Near  this  tomb  is  the  Pyramid  of  Pepi  II.  built  of  small  blocks  of 
limostonc.  It  was  called  Mer-Ankh,  In  construction  it  is  similar  to 
those  of  l*ei)i  I.  and  Unas.  The  hieroglyphs  are  smaller,  and  its 
texts  are  manily  similar  to  tho  partly  religious  and  partly  ritual  texts 
of  the  other  pyramids.  The  walls  have  been  nmch  destroyed  by 
treasure-seekers,  but  ithe  granite  sarcophagus  and  its  lid  pushed  to  one 
side  remain  in  good  condition. 

The  Pyramid  of  Pepi  I.  •lies  a  little  farther  N.,  about  half-waju 
between  the  Alastabat  ol-Fara'An  and  the  I'yramid  of  Unas.  It  was 
oalled  Men-ruifcr.  It  has  been  broken  into  from  the  top,  and  the 
central  chatnlier,  which  has  a  innit  roof,  is  somewhat  dilVicult  of  acooss. 
But  the  licauty  of  the  pale  bluo-groon  hieroglyphs  niakcK  the  pyramid 
worth  a  visit.  It  is  of  tlie  sanio  ty^io  as  that  of  Unas  (p.  192).  Unfor- 
tuu(Vtoly  it  has  lioon  much  destroyed  and  tho  chamlrarH  lillod  with 
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fragmoutfl.  liiit  froui  tho  way  in  which  iho  hugo  roofing-Btonos  hayo 
boon  disnlacocl  by  Uioho  wlio  forcod  Iho  oulruiiuo,  a  good  idea  may  bo 
gathoiod  of  llio  oouHtruollou  of  a  pyramid.  Tlio  doooratiouH  oouBiiit 
ontiroly  of  rowa^porpondicular  and  horizontal— of  hioroglypha.  Tho 
passago  loading  off  to  the  rt.,  whioh  is  nearly  closed  by  a  red  granite 
portcullis,  is  doooratod  in  the  same  way.  This  is  probably  the  truo 
entrance  to  tho  pyramid. 

This  is  a  suitablo  uloco  to  lunch  Iwforo  riding  over  tho  rough  dosort 
to  tho  Pyramid  of  Unas.  This  has  already  l)eon  described  at  p.  1U2, 
and  tho  remainder  of  the  pyramids  and  tombs  to  be  yisitod  on  this 
camping  expedition  are  doscribcd  in  this  excursion  and  the  excursion 
to  tho  Glsa  Pyramid. 

The  camp  may  be  kept  two  or  three  nights  at  Sakk&ra.  All  the 
desert  in  tho  neighbourhood  is  interesting,  and  time  will  tbus  be  gained 
to  see  thoroughly  the  beautiful  Tombs  of  Mereiiika  and  Koffenina. 
The  ApU  Matisoleum  and  the  Totnb  of  Thi  (pp.  198  d,)  might  also  bo 
yisited  before  the  camp  is  moyed.  The  next  camping-ground  would  be 
at  Glza,  either  on  the  ed^e  of  the  cultiyated  land  or  at  the  foot  of  the 
Great  Pyramid.  If  it  is  mtonded  to  spend  more  than  one  night  hero, 
tho  edgo  of  tho  cultivatttd  laud  will  be  found  preferable.  It  is  a  long 
ride  from  Siikkilra  to  (Hkii.  The  l*yrami(lis  of  AUtuir  (ji,  200)  will  tie 
soon  on  tho  way,  and  lunch  tal(on  at  the  Hfastalxi  of  PtaJi'ShcfKwx, 
uftor  whidh  tho  iinii'lntudti  tU  AIhI  iimdh  (p.  t^M),  niuy  Ini  NtMtii  iNiftini 
<l«MUuuMliii)(  III  tho  plain  for  thu  ridu  to  (llsa.  If  poHsihlo  a  time  u(  full 
moun  sliuultl  1ki  uliuseu  fur  tliiH  camping  ox[H)dltion|  as  it  will  thus  bo 
more  enjoyable. 
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ROUTE  12. 

Cairo  to  the  Convents  of  St  Antony  and  St.  Paul 
in  the  Eastern  Desert,  by  Benl  Sudf. 

ITIiIn  JtHiriioy  In  iH»t  llkniy  it\  \m  niHlitrUlioii  by  Mm  iirdltinrv  l.rfivi*lli<r,  iiiir  iIin«  II 
preNenl  any  ttxotii  |Hiiiiifi  «>f  liiteruii  mvu  ii>  ttio  icchIiikIbI  iumI  Uiu  NiinJuiil  of 
Cliiiillaii  atiti4|iiitlofi.  'Ilie  imnal  PrfpartUimui  tnimt  Imi  iiiwIo  for  a  tUiwri  Journey 
(Avo  IK  2I7X  an  9  or  4  nlKlitn  al  any  raU)  iiuifit  In;  niN'tii  In  Uio  o|niii,  anil  no  iinivlnloiM 
can  lio  oliialncil  on  Un;  roail,  or  IihIimmI  ak  tinf  riMivoiidt.  Hovcrnl  iinuIm  li*afl  from  tliu 
Kilo  to  iho  nonvt'iiU,  and  to  other  jmrtii  of  thv  tliiMort ;  Init  tho  liCNt  ami  inont 
frcqiiontot]  In  that  fnnn  IMr  ItyAfl,  a  village  ot>iiofilte  Itcnl  Hiiftf.  llcnt  Hu(yf(iiee  p.  MS) 
can  Ue  reacliMl  hyrall  fnmi  i-alro(0  trains  daily,  In  2|  io4|  lirs-X  tJie  most  oonventont 
train  leaving  Cairo  at  8.80  A.M.  and  arriving  at  Bonl  RuM  at  10.50  A.M.  It  will  Iw 
aflvlaable  to  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  ithe  MOdlr  froni  the  Mlnbtor  of  tlie 
Interior  In  Cairo.  Tldt  alionld  be  applied  for  through  tlio  English  Consul.  On 
arriving  at  Beni  SoOf  it  Is  neoessary  io  send  for  Uie  Bmkh  of  the  MAxI  Aralw,  who 
occnpy  that  part  ot  the  eastern  desert  which  has  to  be  traversed,  and  make  arrange* 
ments  with  him  for  supplying  camels  and  an  escort  Tlie  contract  with  tlie  sh^kh 
sliould  lie  slgiictl  at  Uie  MAdirtvn  or  (lovomment-honso.  To  avol<l  delay  it  Is  well  to 
write  to  Uie  MOdIr  some  little  time  lieforehand,  reiinesting  him  to  send  for  the 
shftkh  by  a  certain  date.  Before  starting,  letters  of  introduction  to  the  convents 
slKwild  lie  procured  eltlier  fmm  the  siilwldlary  estal>Ilshment  at  Dftsh.  a  village  on 
tlic  Nile,  a  short  distance  N.  of  llcnl  SuCf,  where  Indeoil  the  Hnporior  of  the  Convent 
of  Rt  Antony  (»fteii  rosldeSi  or  from  tliu  Patriarch  In  Cairo.] 

For  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Beni  Sa6f  (77  m.),  see  Rte.  21. 

The  journey  from  IMr  Bydd,  opposite  Beni  Sudf,  to  Ddr  Mar- 
AntonioB  will  take  8  days.  The  best  plan  is  to  encamp  the  night 
before  the  start  at  D6r  ByAd,  so  as  to  be  of!  early  the  next  morning. 
The  road  to  D^r  Mar-Antonios,  after  orossing  the  head  of  W&di 
Senhiir,  where  there  is  water  (80  m.  from  the  Nile),  and  Yarious 
torrent-beds,  enters  the  WAdi  el-'Araba,  a  largo  Yalloy,  nearly  20  ra. 
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broad,  which  rans  E.  botwoon  the  ranges  of  tho  N.  and  S.  Qallala. 
This  valley  has  received  its  name  from  the  *ardba3,  or  carts,  that 
formorlv  carried  provisions  to  tho  two  monasteries,  and  is  aiisurdly 
reported  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  chariots  of  Pharaoh  that 
pursued  the  Israelites  as  they  crossed  the  sea  to  the  desert  of  Mount 
Sinai.  There  are  several  watering-places  in  the  w&di,  the  most  eon- 
venieut  of  wliioh  are  -at  WiUli  el-ArAla  on  tho  N.,  and  at  Wddi  Umm- 
Aificba  on  tliu  S.  side.  OiuselloH  may  often  l)e  Hoen  on  the  rood;  and 
on  the  higher  ground  is  f<iund  the  uuriouH  i1fi/i«/u/tc<i  or  Jericho  rose. 
The  scenery  in  parts  is  fine,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
wAdi  about  2  hrs.  from  St.  Antony. 

Der  Mar-Antonios,  '*  tho  Mofuulery  of  St.  Antony,**  was  founded 
by  St.  Antony  of  the  Thebaid,  the  friend  and  oompanion  of  Mar-B6lo6, 
or  St.  Paul,  a  hermit  who  founded  the  neighbouring  monastery, 
called  after  him  DSr  Bolos.  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest  convent  in 
Egypt,  and  the  first  in  size  and  imi)ortanoe.  Visitors  are  hauled  up 
35  ft.  by  metws  of  a  rope  and  windlass,  this  being  the  only  means  of 
entrance  Iwth  here  and  at  Mar-Bdlos.  Its  lofty  walls  enclose  an 
irregular  mam  of  buildings,  and  a  large  garden  abounding  in  vegetables, 
date-pal niH,  carolM,  and  other  trees,  which  is  watered  by  rills  oonduetpd 
from  a  Hnu  Hpi'iiig  lliut  bursts  out  of  a  oluft  in  the  rock.  According 
to  an  Arab  tnulilion  nioiiUoiUMl  by  Makrt/.i,  Miriuni,  the  HiHt«n'  of 
MiKUiH,  iNilhiMJ  in  LiiiH  Hpring  ul  Iho  linio  of  Llin  KximIiih.  Tho  hioniiH- 
tory  hiis  Uuni  doHlmyod  anti  rubuill;  bul  Ihu  lower  part  of  the  ktM'  or 
tower,  in  which  there  is  as  usual  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Michael, 
and  the  church  of  Mar-Antonios,  are  probably  ancient.  This  church  in 
interesting,  the  walls  being  covered  with  old  frescoes,  many  of  them 
very  curious  in  design.  There  are  three  other  churches  within  the 
convent,  and  a  large  12-domdd  one  in  the  garden ;  but  they  are  all  of 
them  of  comparatively  reoont  date.  Tradition  records  that,  about  400 
yetirs  ago,  tho  monks  were  all  murdered  by  some  Mussulnum  slaves 
whom  they  had  bought  to  do  the  menial  work  and  uominallv  converted 
to  Christianity.  After  a  time  those  slaves  died  off,  and  the  convents 
were  left  a  prey  to  Ihu  Arabs,  who  destroyed  everything,  MSS.  inrludod. 
Subsequently,  about  BOO  yours  ago,  they  were  again  taken  possession  of 
by  Coptic  monks. 

High  up  in  the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain,  1050  ft.  above  the 
convent,  is  the  Maghdra,  or  Cave  of  St.  Antony,  a  small  natural  fissure 
in  the  rock,  from  the  ledge  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  Very  fine  view 
of  the  dpsert  and  the  cliffs  of  the  Northern  Gallala  Hills. 

D^r  Mar-B61os  is  a  day's  journey  beyond  D£r  Autonios  nearer  the 
TUmI  Sea,  SO  m.  by  the  track  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  or  20  by  one 
through  them,  this  latter  impracticable  for  camels.  This  D£r  also  has 
been  destroyod  and  rebuilt.  In  general  appearance  and  arrangement 
it  much  resembles  T>dr  Autonios.  The  sites  of  other  convents  are  said 
to  exist  in  the  neighbouring  deserts  At  one,  called  by  the  Arabs  Der 
Jiehit,  there  is  a  well  of  good  water. 

The  Quarries  of  Oriental  alabaster,  which  supplied  the  stone  for  the 
mosque  of  Mohammed  Ali  at  the  Citadel  of  Cairo,  are  in  the  Wddi 
Umfn-ArQilbf  a  valley  running  into  the  Wddi  Modthilf  which  again 
falls  into  the  Wddi  Sefihdr,  to  the  H.  of  tho  roiul  leailing  to  the  con* 
Youti.    There  is  also  a  gypsum  quarry  near  tho  OcM  KfuUil,  on  tho 
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N.  Rido  ot  tho  Wddi  *Araba\  And  WaiiRlob  RpoakR  of  a  ruinod  town  in 
tho  Ramo  noiglilKiiir1ioo<1t 

In  tliiR  parfc  of  tho  doflort  tlio  moantauiR  aro  all  limoRtono,  like 
thoflo  that  bordor  tho  valloy  of  tho  Nllo,  from  Cairo  HouthwardR  to  tho 
sandstono  of  liftgar  Silsila  and  its  vicinity.  Tho  junction  of  tho  lime- 
Rtono  and  RandRtone  in  tho  M&zl  doflort  takos  place  at  about  latitude 
28''  42*,  to  tlie  S.  of  Mr  BdloR,  and  a  few  milofl  farther  down  boginR  a 
rango  of  primitive  moilntainfl,  granite,  porphyry,  Ac,  which  continuoR 
parallel  with  the  Roa  to  AbyRstnia,  throwing  out  a  branch  woRtward, 
which  toncliofl  the  Nile  at  ARwdn  (rco  p.  4U8).  Tho  Rconory  aino%g 
these  mountains,  as  they  rise  to  heights  of  8000  to  5000  ft.,  sometimes 
(dmost  sheer  from  the  sand  at  their  feet,  is  very  grand,  and  contrasts 
sharply  with  that  of  the  monotonous  plateau  desert.    Water  can  be 

fot  m  W&di  eth-Thahal,  }  a  day,  and  WAdi  Hanshtya,  2  days,  from 
Iar-Bdlo8.  Considerably  farther  S  are  the  porphyry  qtuuries  at  Gebel 
ed-DokhkhAn,  "  the  Mountain  of  Smbke,**  about  the  latitude  of  Mon- 
falAt,  and  27  m.  from  the  Rod  Sea,  which  supplied  Rome  with  stone 
for  coluninH  and  many  omamnntal  purpoRos;  much  importance  was 
attached  to  tliom  by  tho  ancionts,  and  they  aro  intcroRting  front  their 
extent  of  quarrioR,  the  ruiuR  there,  and  the  InHight  they  give  into  tho 
mode  of  working  the  hard  Rtono.  Tho  remainR  consiHt  of  an  lonio 
temple,  of  tho  time  of  Trajan,  left  unfiniRliod ;  a  town  irregularly  built 
of  rough  stones;  tanks,  and  two  large . wells,  or  rather  roRorvoirfl  for 
coUoctmg  water  durinff  tho  rainfl  of  winter,  ono  cut  in  tho  porphyry 
rook  ;  and  tho  rulnR  of  huildingR  in  variouR  parlx  of  tho  moiinttiinR. 

Mr.  Urindloy,  who  viHitod  these  quarrioR  in  tho  spring  of  lKf)7, 
found  that  the  quarries  wore  at  a  height  of  alwut  BCOO  ft.  above  tho 
Koa.  Tho  TiomanR  used  to  Rond  tho  blockR  of  porphyry  to  tho  Nile,  a 
•iliMtanco  of  nearly  MX)  milrv4,  hut  MK  Rcindloy  propoM^M  to  bring  them 
liy  a  gontie  incline  to  ai^Hilnt.  near  tho  nioiitb  of  tho  (liiU  of  Hiinjis, 
which  is  only  25  milos  distant.  If  tluR  road  iR  opened  up,  the  liest  way 
ito  viRit  the  qaarrioR  will  lie  from  the  Rod  Sea. 

Tho  (pntiiJii  f/nnnifH  at  Gebel  el-FatIra,  with  tho  t«iwn  of  Fons 
Trajani,  lie  in  nearly  tho  Hanio  latitude  afl  KAu  (AntiPopoliH),  on  the 
Nile,  and  about  24  m.  K.K.  of  the  porphyry  mountainfl.  The  Rtono  has 
ft  white  ground  with  black  spots,  of  which  some  columnR  are  still  seen 
in  Rome.  The  quarries  are  very  extensive,  and  many  blockR  were 
evidently  taken  from  them.  They  were  principally  worked  in  the  time 
of  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  Uydrcunva^  or  i^otis  Trnjani^  ir  a  town 
of  conRiderable  size.  The  houses  are  well  built,  considering  the  rough- 
ness of  the  matorialfl,  and  outflido  the  walls  are  a  temple  and  other 
huildingR.  In  the  quarries  are  some  large  oolumns,  and  round  blocks 
proliahly  intended  for  their  bases  and  capitals.  I'here  are  several  Greek 
mscriptions. 
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The  Valley  of  the  Nile  (]^ena,  ij^uft,  Ac),  to  the 
Red  Sea  (Kuselr,  BerenikI,  Ac). 

llUil  fniiki  (-ahi)  Ut  J^uim,  S  traiiia  ilaily,  In  12  to  U  huiirs.  Sovural  ruwlf  lead 
rroii)  tlie  Nile  Ui  KuifcVt  a"*1  other  olacen  near  it  on  tli«i  lUn\  Sea,  acrooii  tho  Arabian 
III'  Wvntcrn  Duiiurt.  Voniiorlv,  an  liiui  licoa  already  ileacrilMxl,  it  waa  the  highway 
ill  uonnnoruo  l»utwucu  Ktfypt  and  Aralila.  Mow  It  li  rarely  croaMHl,  and  ti»  the 
ordinary  tnivullcr  it  olfen  no  attracti«Hia.  Tlie  p(»lnta  of  interest  are  the  Inacrlptioiw 
in  the  Valley  of  UuniAinAt,  the  hreocia  qnarriea,  and  the  gold  and  emerald  nilnea. 
The  Jonrnuy  In  an  tumv  one,  and  will  take  thi*ee  or  fonr  days  by  cainol.  It  will  be 
woli  to  K^t  a  Itsltor  of  intriMlmttltui  fmni  the  Mlnlator  of  the  Interior  to  tlie  Miidir 
of  l^oiui,  to  i»ruvenl  any  dilllcnlty  In  hiring  viunelM.] 

For  llio  jouruoy  from  Cairo  to  Koua  (879  m.)  or  Kuft  (hoc  llto.  21). 

I^ena  or  Kuft  to  Kus^. — ^Tlio  ntart  can  Ijo  inado  from  oithor  Kona 
or  Kuft,  both  of  which' phutoH  aro  roachml  liy  tlio  Nilo.  Thoro' aro 
Hovoral  hhuIh,  hill  Ihoy  all  follow  iitu  Kaino  lino,  and  conHlaiilly  divorgo 
and  rejoin  ono  anotluir.  Tliu  two  nioMl  fr(M|Uuntot1  aru  tliu  Ikirh  rtfi- 
Moila  and  llin  Ihtt'b  tr-Hinui/a^  Imlli  of  wliicli  Htiu't  from  Kona,  and  aro 
jolnod  liy  llio  roiul  from  Knfl  al  iliu  Wells  v/  hali^'Ua  i}V\k\\\,  from 
Kona,  S27  in.  from  Kuft).  At  ihiB  point  tlioy  divorj^o,  tlie  Moila  road 
going  by  the  Wells  of  Moila  (46^  m.),  and  passing  nothing  worthy  of 
notice.  fThe  Rusafa  Road  is  more  interesting,  from  the  ancient  Roman 
stations  met  witn  at  intervals,  and  from  its  having  been  the  old  road 
from  Koptos  to  Philoteras-Portus.  There  are  eight  of  these  stations, 
or  IlydrewnaSt  some  of  which  are  distant  from  each  other  only  6, 
othorfl  from  8  to  12  m. ;  besides  the  wells  of  Lakdita  already  men- 
tioned, which  wore  also  known  to  the  ancients.  Water  could  always 
bo  obtained  at  these  stations  by  means  of  largo  wells  sunk  within  them 
to  a  great  dupth,  and  by  supplies  presorvod  in  ciKtcrns,  frequently  in 
the  solid  rock.  The  cistorns  wore  spacious  and  covered  by  awnings 
supported  on  i)olos,  or  pillars  of  masonry,  and  were  filled  as  occasion 
required,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  quartered  there,  as  well  as  those 
who  passed ;  and  hence  the  name  of  **  Fona"  or  '*  Hydreuma" 

Near  the  WelU  of  Hatndmdt  (24^  m.  from  Lak^ita)  are  the  Breccia 
Quarries^  from  which  so  many  sarcophagi,  fonts,  foaao,  and  other 
ornamental  objects  made  of  this  beautiful  stone,  were  cut  by  the 
ancients,  both  in  Pharaonic  and  lloman  times.  The  valley  of  the 
quariioH  is  cuIUmI  W'tVli  h'av)dkhU\  from  the  quantity  of  pottory  (fokhdr) 
found  tlioru,  but  it  is  known  to  higyptologislH  as  tlio  ValU'y  of  i/aw- 
dimltf  in  wliich  aro  ho  many  inloruHting  hieroglyphs,  some  of  vory 
early  dado. 

The  princiijal  names  are  those  of  Assa,  Unas,  Usor-ka-lta,  Pepi 
Muri-lia,  Montn-hetop  and  Sankh-ka-Ra,  of  the  V.,  YI.,  and  XI.  Dynas- 
ties. In  the  HLIi  yuar  of  Saiikh-ka-lla  an  expedition  was  sent  from 
Koptos  toTua  iKutuh)^  two  wolls lieing  dug  on  the  ro:id, and  from  thence 
to  the  land  of  Punt  luuir  the  Straits  of  liab  ol-Mandeb.  QMiero  aro  also 
inseriptions  mentioning  UserlHen  1.  and  111. ;  Amen-em-l.iat  T.  and  II. ; 
Thothmoslll. ;  Sell  1.  and  II.;  Itamses  IV.  and  YIII. ;  Shabaka  and 
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the  Prinooss  Ameniritis;   Psammotichus  I.  and  II.;  AmasiB;  Cam- 
bysos ;  Darius ;  Xerxos ;  Arfcaxorxos ;  Amyrtinos  (?) ;  and  Nokianobo. 

Thoro  aro  many  hiorofflyphio  and  Qrook  ox-votos.  In  ono  of  iho 
lattoc  tho  writor  is  said  to  do  a  native  of  Alabastrdn.  Min  is  the  doity 
of  the  place.  Ho  was  supposed  to  bo  tho  particular  "  guardian  of  tho 
roads " ;  and  until  tho  worship  of  Sorapis  was  iutroducod  by  tho 
Qrookfl  and  Romans,  ho  sooms  to  have  boon  tho  principal  god  to  whom 
toitiptoH  woro  built  and'  prayers  miulo  in  tho  Kgyptiiui  deserts.  The 
triad  of  lliis  valley  oouHrstod  of  Mln,  the  infant  Horns,  and  '*  Isis,  tho 
lieaulifut  Moihur  of  tlio  gndn,  r|itoen  of  hetwon.*'  Thorn  aro  numorouii 
hutrt  ill  this  valley  of  the  workmen  who  lived  there,  and  a  small  temple 
of  Ptolemy  Kuorgetes  II. • 

The  district  was  called  Bohennu  in  hieroglyphic,  the  part  of  it  in 
which  the  quarries  were  situated  being  termed  Pa-du-u-bokhan,  "  the 
mountain  of  green  breccia."  From  an  inscription  of  Ramses  IV.  we 
learn  that  in  his  reign  as  many  as  8868  worxmen  and  ofiicials  were 
employed  at  the  qnarrios,  for  whom  ton  wagonloads  of  provisions  were 
despatched  from  time  to  time.  Among  tho  workmen  were  HOO  Aporiu, 
onco  supposed  to  be  Hebrews,  but  now  known  to  have  belonged  to  tho 
Bedouins  E.  of  Egypt. 

The  Rusafa  road  continues  by  a  well  called  Moiyci  Ilatjgt  SiUiman 
(83  m.),  and  joins  the  Moila  road  again  near  El-Biida^  at  a  well  oalled 
Btr  cl-Iiigltz  (15  m.  from  Moiyot  Haggt  Si\liman,  and  29}  from  Moila), 
from  having  been  dug  by  our  Indian  army  on  its  way  to  the  Nile  in 
IBOO.  The  water  is  brackish.  Tho  next  point  is  tho  springs  of 
El-Ainbagi  (5}  m.),  where  tho  water  is  bad,  and  G  m.  farther  brings  us 
to  KuK^r  (see  p.  212). 

I^uft  (Koptos)  to  Berenik^. — ^Tho  stations  on  tliis  road  aro  mon- 
tiiniofl  in  lliu  *  Itiiiomry  *  of  Aiiloninus  as  follows:  ~ 

M.r. 

Phoonicon,  or  Poniconon,  from  Koptos..  xxvli 

Didymo        xxlv 

Aphrndilu     ..          ..          ..          ..  xx 

OonipaHi       ..^       ..                    ..         ..  xxil 

Jovis ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..  xxxiii 

Aristonis      ..         ..         ..         ..  xxv 

Pbalacrd       .,         ..  xxv 

ApoUon         ..         ..  xxiii 

Cabalsi          ..                               ..         ..  xxvii 

CiBnon  Hydrouma xxvii 

Berenice       .«         ..         ..         ..         ..  xviii 


Total  in  Roman  miles       cclxxl 

Besides  all  these  stations  mentioned  in  the  *  Itinerary,*  an  intermediate 
one  between  Didym6  and  Aphrodite  is  met  with,  on  the  direct  road 
from  Koptos  to  Berenikd,  about  4}  m.  to  the  northward  of  the  latter. 
The  Novum  and  Vetus  Hydreuma  are  the  last  stations  before  reaching 
Berenikd,  the  latter  being  out  of  the  road,  about  4  m.  up  a  viUley. 

Pliny  mentions  the  same  route  with  fewer  names,  and  makes  the 
distance  268  Roman  miles.  This  road  passes  through  the  modem 
Wddi  MatiUi  and  other  valleys  that  succeed  it  to  the  southward. 

p 
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Tho  road  now  usually  tttkoii  liod  through  ilio  WtUli  Sahflf  in  iho 
noighbourhood  of  which,  and  at  Ocbel  Zabdra,  5  or  G  hni.  to  tho  N.E., 
aro  tho  Enuiralil  3ft7u;s,  which  aro  far  Ions  intorotfting  than  might  havo 
boon  BuppoHodt  Thoy  havo  boon  Buocos&ivoly  workod  by  tho  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  Khallfsi  the  Mamelukes,  and  Mohammed  Ali,  but  are. 
now  abandoned.  Thev  lie  in  micaceous  schist ;  and  numerous  shafts 
of  considerable  depth  have  been  oxcavated  at  the  baso  of  the  mountain. 
Tho  largest  is  at  Oobol  Zali&ra,  oxtonding  downwards,  at  an  anglo  of 
87^,  to  the  distaitco  of  about  3(iO  ft.,  being  318  in  horizontal  lougth, 
and  215  in  perpendicular  depth. 

To  the  S.  of  Gobel  ZabAra  is  the  extensive  village  of  SakU,  con- 
sisting of  numorouH  minoi'u'  huts  and  houses ;  and  independent  of  its 
mines,  a  temple  excavated  in  its  rock,  and  some  Grcok  inscriptions, 
render  it  poculiarly  interesting  to  the  antiquary.  The  name  of  Sak6t 
is  evidonlly  derived  from  that  given  to  tho  town  in  old  times.  A 
Qreek  inscription  there  speaks  of  the  god  Sorapis  and  the  lady  Isis  of 
Sonskis,  or  Senskete. 

In  the  adjoining  valley,  called  WAdi  Nogi-iis,  which  is  only  separated 
from  WMi  Bakcl  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  is  another  similar  village,  whose 
huiisoH  are  liottor  built  and  on  u  larger  scale,  with  the  advantage  of  a 
natural  reservoir,  under  the  neighbouring  cliffs,  of  excellent  water. 

These  mines  can  also  be  reached  from  opposite  EdfA,  along  the 
old  rcHite  from  Oontra-Ai>oinuoi)o1is  (see  ImIow). 

Alioiit  *J0  Ih'h.  frnui  W&di  HukAt  is  lUrcnilcii,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  SakH  cl-lyiibH,  **  the  Southern  tiak6t." 

From  Borenik6  a  road  leads  to  the  basanitc  nunintain,  now  Ufnm 
ElaiJc<l^  at  which  are  some  considerable  workings,  passing  by  some 
ruined  stiitions,  and  an  ancient  village  of  considerable  extent ;  and 
some  distance  to  the  eastward  of  these  quarries  is  tho  Motis  /Vti/c- 
daclylus,  now  Ucbcl  Faraikf  whose  five  cones  aro  still  more  remarkable 
when  seen  from  Borenikd. 

Other  Roads. — Among  other  roads  which  may  be  mentioned  was 
one  which  left  the  Nile  near  Gontra-Apollinopolis,  and,  taking  a 
southerly  direction,  mn  proltably  to  the  OoUi  Mtncs  at  Gebcl  *Oldki, 
mentioned  by  Agatharchidcs  (as  quoted  by  Diodorus)  and  other  authors, 
and  subsequently  by  Edrtsi  and  Ab{i'lf6da.  These  mines  lie  some 
distance  to  the  S.  of  the  Ababda  desert,  in  tho  territory  of  the 
Bisharln.  They  are,  as  Edrlsi  and  AbA'lffida  observe,  "in  the  land 
of  Beja,*'  the  Bish&ri  country.  From  two  Arabic  funeral  inscriptions 
they  appe&r  to  have  boon  worked  in  the  years  a.ii.  839  (a.d.  051)  and 
A.ii.  378  (a.d.  989),  just  previous  to,  and  some  years  after,  the  arrival 
of  the  Fatimides  in  Egypt.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  they  were 
worked  at  a  much  earlier  date.  On  lui  old  Egyptian  map  at  Turin  a 
spot  is  marked  called  Akitfi^  and  the  annexed  inscriptions  speak  of  the 
*'  mountains  out  of  which  gold  was  extracted,"  and  mention  in  con- 
nection with  it  the  name  of  Seti  I.  {XTX,  Dyn.)  as  working  the  mines. 
Still  stronger  evidence  exists  in  an  inscription  found  at  Kub^n 
(Gontra-Pselcis),  opposite  Dakka  in  Nubia,  which  celebrates  the  re- 
opening of  the  ffold  mines  of  Akita  by  Ramses  II.  (See  '  Records  of 
the  Past,'  New  Ser.  v. ;  and  Brugsch's  *  Ifist.  of  Egypt,*  new  edition, 
p.  388,)  No  doubt  a  roi^  anciently  ran  from  Oontra-Pselcis  to  the  gold 
mines.  There  is  a  road  from  Kena  to  ^irnsa  on  the  Qulf  of  Sues  (p.  212), 
passing  by  the  porphyry  mountain  of  Gebel  ed-DokhkhAn.    It  was  by 
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thifl  roiid  iliAi  iho  groai  hJockfi  of  porphyry  wore  brought  from  «.ho 
quarriori  ko  tlio  Nile.  M.  Floyor  givoR  a  vaftmblo  ocoounfc  of  it  with 
mapH,  in  his  Miule  stir  le  Nard-Kibai,  18U3. 

The  Kold-niinos  of  WMi  'OlAki  arc  now  ngain  boliig  workocl  by 
liritUh  oompaiiioB.  (For  further  roforonoos  to  the  Eibai  and  itii  minoR 
Roo  p.  540.) 


ROUTE    14. 
The  Egyptian  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 

IThtfl  route  will  lie  chiefly  of  iiie  to  yiicbt-oirneni.  Tmvcllors  who  are  well 
c«>nvcnMiit  with  Arabic  and  Arab  ciwtMjms,  aiid  are  need  to  roURhIng  It,  can  royafto 
In  Aral>-dh<»wii  from  |H>rt  to  |N>rt.  ONUitliiff  tteamera  iionietlinct  toiicii  at  Tor  and 
Jenifer.    The  KhMioial  lAne  front  Auox  rocs  to  |jLiin6r  awl  fluAkln.] 

The  anoiont  Egyptian  name  of  tlio  llod  Boa  was  JCam-tier,  '*  tho 
Oroat  Black**  or  "Vory  Black**;  the  Coptic  name  was  niOJUL 
ttCy^pii  "  the  Sea  of  Shari/'  corresponding  to  the  YAm  SiXf  ()1D  D^ 
of  Hebrew,  and  liahr  Silf  of  Arabic.  For  thougii  silf  is  translated 
<* flags**  (Exod.  ii.  5),  which  do  not  grow  in  the  Nile,  it  is  here  tho 
Same  as  the  Arabic  stt/,  a  small  seaweed  common  in  tliis  as  in  other 
seas ;  and  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  **wtll  **  (silf).  It  is  probably 
the  hytipkloBa  pifuutroides  (Phy.  Brit.  r.  86).  Tho  Qreok  appellation, 
fl  iov0f»it  BdXtunra^  the  llod  Soa,  was  originally  applied  to  the  Persian, 
and  afUw'wardH  Ut  l\m  gulf,  as  woll  M4  to  that  part  of  tbo  Indian 
OiuMiii  which  lioH  Imtwoon  tliom ;  tnit  ilio  imnin  *'ffi/**  wiu(  not  from 
any  Hiniweed,  or  coral,  or  o<>b>ur  alMUit  tlio  Koa,  f»r  tlin  niountalim  of 
the  wnHtorn  coant.  It  wiw  prolmbly  tlin  (I reck  litoral  traiiHlatlon  of  tlio 
name  of  FkIoiii,  tbo  **  nxl  **  land. 

The  Red  Sea  extends  from  tho  head  of  tho  (lulf  of  Huoss  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab-ol-Mandob,  about  1400  m.,  and  its  greatest  width  is  about 
aOO  m.  At  BAs  Mohammed  it  is  split  by  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  into 
two  parts;  one,  the  Gulf  of  Suck,  about  150  m.  long  and  from  10  to 
18  wide,  and  the  other,  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba,.  about  100  m;  long  and 
from  5  to  10  wide,  liotli  sidoH  of  tho  Oulf  of  Siiox  are  Egyptian 
territory.  The  lM)undary  line  Imtwocn  Kgypt  and  thoTurkiHh  territory 
may  bo  taken  as  oxtondiiig  from  or-llafa  (Itliapbia)  on  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  'Akaba.  This  was  settled  in  18U2,  when 
Egypt  gave  up  her  claim  to  the  territory  of  el-Wej,  on  the  Arabian  coast 
of  the  Gulf  of  'Al^aba.  The  Tiirks,  however,  have  recently  attempted 
to  encroach  upon  the  Egyptian  territory  of  Siuat,  as  they  wished,  for 
strategical  reasons  connected  with  the  building  of  the  Damascus- Mecca 
Railway,  to  shift  the  frontier  further  west  from  'Akaba.  The  village  of 
Tabah,  on  Egyptian  territory  W.  of  'Akaba,  was  occupied  by  Turkish 
troops,  who  were  only  dislodged  by  the  delivery  of  an  ultimatum  by 
the  Kritish  to  the  Turkish  (^>vornmout  (\9iM\).  Tho  frontier  has  now 
l)oen  settled  in  such  a  way  that  the  Turlcs  cAnnot  any  longer  pretend 
that  i^  is  not  fixed. 

p  3 
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the 

Sinai  poniusula 

At  this  point  tho  Egyptian  Government  have  expended  large  sums  in 
searching  for  the  petroleum  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  exists. 
Up  to  the  present,  although  a  certain  amount  of  oil  has  been  found,  it 
has  not  been  proved  to  exist  in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  pay  for 
the  money  sunic,  and  the  work  has  lx)on  discontinued.  At  Kl-Kinisa, 
a  headland,  toruiinating  the  bay  to  tlio  S.S.W.  of  it,  are  some  sulpbur- 
ininos,  gruttixM,  and  inHcriptious  in  the  Sinai  tic  chanvctur.  About 
27  m.  inland  uru  the  old  porphyry  quurriuK  uf  (Iciu^l  vd-PitkhkJuln. 
'Muoinitiun  of  snii»kn"  (wm)  p.  2(17).  Tlio  mml  from  Kinimt,  piiHt 
(lubul  ud-Dokhkli&n,  nuiy  Ix)  ifullowud  to  Kuna  (p.  210)  on  tlin  Nile. 
The  distance  is  about  MO  in. 

The  ruins  of  Myoa  Ht/niios  are  on  the  coast  in  lat.  27^  24'.  The 
town  is  small,  very  regularly  built,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  defended 
by  round  towers  at  the  cornora,  the  faces,  and  the  gateways.  The 
port,  which  lies  to  the  northward,  is  nearly  fillod  with  sand.  Below 
the  hills,  to  the  eastward,  is  the  Fons  Tadnios,  montionod  by  IMiny. 
Myos  liornioHwas  tliu  principal  port  on  the  llod  Sea  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  Atusording  to  Agatlnu'ciruloH  it  was  afterwards  called  the  Tort 
of  Venus,  under  which  name  it  is  alno  mentioned  by  SlralK>.  iiosidos 
tlio  ancient  roiuls  that  Iciul  froili  My<iH  MornioH  to  the  westward  is 
another  running  N.  and  ti.,  a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  leading 
to  Abii  Durrag  and  Sues  on  one  side,  and  to  Su&kin  on  the  S.,  to  which 
the  Arabs  have  given  the  name  of  Dthen^b  el-Aya,  or  "the  ass's 
tail." 

At  Old  ^tiifir  are  the  small  town  and  port  of  PhiloicraSf  of  which 
little  remains  but  mounds  and  the  vestiges  of  houses,  some  of  ancient, 
others  of  An^b  date.  The  name  of  Philotei*as  wiw  given  it  by  an 
admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  in  honour  of  the  king's  sister, 
having  been  previously  called  ^nnum.  The  modern  town  of  Kusftr 
stands  on  a  small  liay  or  cove,  Jl  m.  to  the  southward.  The  popu'la- 
tion  is  about  2000.  This  is  a  separate  governorship.  It  was  formerly 
a  place  of  some  importance,  but  is  now  falling  into  decay.  The  water 
supply  is  bad.  There  is  a  custom-house,  but  the  trade  is  very  limited, 
consisting  principally  of  dates  from  Arabia.  For  the  route  between 
Kus^r  and  the  Nile,  see  p.  208. 

After  passing  lui^r  are  the  '*  several  |>ortri"  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  with  landmarks  to  direct  small  vessels  through  the  dangerous 
coral  reefs,  whose  abrupt  discontinuance  forms  their  mouth.  These 
corresponding  openings  are  singular,  and  are  owing  to  the  coral  insects 
not  working  where  the  fresh  water  of  the  winter  torrents  runs  into  the 
sea,  which  is  the  case  where  these  ports  are  found.  There  are  no 
remains  of  towns  at  any  of  them,  except  at  Nech^ia  and  the  Lcvkoa 
Linui^ ;  the  former  now  called  Wddi  en-Nukkarif  the  latter  known  by 
the  name  of  csh-Shihuif  or  **  the  barn.''  Neehesia  has  the  ruins  of 
a  temple,  and  a  citadel  of  hewn  stone ;  but  the  Levkos  Limen  is  in 
a  very  dilapidated  state ;  and  the  materials  of  which  the  houses  were 
built,  like  those  of  Bcrenik6,  are  merely  fragments  of  madrepore  and 
shapeless  pieces  of  stone.  Al)out  half-way  lietween  them  is  another 
small  port,  4  m.  to  the  W.  of  which  are  the  Zeod  iniit^s  of  Oebel  er- 
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Rusda;  and  a  Bhort  distance  to  the  northward,  in  WAdi  AbA-Tlaika, 
in  a  Rinall  quarry  of  Imnanite,  worked  by  the  ancienta.  Almut  90  m. 
inland  from  the  Kite  of  Ncohojiia  aro  tlio  old  brocoia  quarrion  and 
emerald  minea  at  Gebel  ZobAra. 

Behind  the  headland  of  Bds  Bends  called  Jlds  eUUnf^  or  *'Cape 
None/*  by  the  Arab  sailors,  opposite  Yembo  on  the  Arabian  coast,  there 
is  a  deep  gulf  at  the  hoacl  of  which  stood  the  old  town  of  Berenikf* 
This  gulf,  according  to  Strabo,  was  called  Sinxu  Immundus.  The  long 
peninsula  or  chorsoncsus,  called  L^tpU  Extrema^  projecting  from  this 
gulf,  Is  moTitionod  by  J)iodonis,  who  savs  its  nook  was  so  narrow  that 
boats  woro  sonietlmos  carried  across  it  from  the  gulf  to  tlio  open  sea. 
Vroni  tlin  end  of  tho  caite  may  Im  perceived  ilio  |)eak  of  Rt.  John,  or 
the  Kmorald  Isle,  Goxlrot  Zibtrga,  or  Snnfirgulf  which  soenis  to  bo  the 
*0^iii8i|f,  or  Serpent  Island,  of  Diodorus.  (A  "  Serpent  isle,"  which 
may  be  this,  is  mentioned  in  a  very  ancient  £!gyptian  tale.)  The  inner 
bay,  which  constituted  the  ancient  port  of  Berenikd,  is  now  nearly 
filled  witli  sand ;  and  at  low  tide  its  month  is  closed  by  a  liank,  which 
is  then  left  entirely  extiosod.  Tho  tide  rises  and  falls  in  it  alxiut  one 
ffKit.     HorcnikA  can  only  bo  rcacliod  by  dhow. 

The  town  of  lieicnikA  (SakM  eUKubli)  was  founded  by  riolomy 
Philadelphos,  and  so  called  after  his  motlior.  There  is  a  temple  at 
the  end  of  a  street,  towards  tho  centre  of  the  town,  built  of  hewn 
stone,  and  consisting  of  three  inner  and  the  same  number  of  outer 
chambers,  with  a  staircase  loading  to  the  summit,  the  whole  orna- 
mented with  sculptures  and  hieroglyphs  in  relief.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Serapis;  and  in  the  hieroglyphs  are  the  names  of  Tiberius  and  Trajan. 
The  houses  are  built  of  madrepore. 

For  the  old  road  between  Berenikd  and  the  Nile,  see  p.  309. 

Ilotwoon  IUIh  Bonlis  and  Jtd.n  FMmi  (also  called  Jlds  Kdinrh)  aro  a 
nuuibor  of  Hniall  harlK>urs  which  aro  much  used  by  Arab  tradurs  to 
convoy  provisions  to  the  JMnhartn  trilics.  At  Jiir  Sluilaiihi  tbe  Kgypt- 
Budati  boundarv  roaches  the  soa.  N.  of  llAs  Klba  is  Jfnlaih,  Here  is 
a  Sudanese  station  de|)ondont  upon  SuAkin.  At  JttU  Jioiofijf,  a  long  low 
promontory,  are  some  very  oxtonsivo  salt  fields,  from  which  a  consider- 
able amount  of  salt  is  exported  annually,  principally  to  India. 

Muhammad  Qol^  a  small  port  (p.  6G9). 

Mersa  SMkh  BarghUt  (rochristened  Band  es-Silddnf  Port  Sndan) 
is  the  seaward  tonninus  of  tho  SuAkin-Berbor  lUy.  (p.  509). 

Suliklii(ll,(XK>inhab.),  h<h)  p.  570,  is  tho  most  Important  town  on 

tlio  W.  sido  of  tho  Itod  Boa.  U  is  the  |)ort  of  tho  Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan.     TrinkiUU,  the  port  of  TokAr,  lies  GO  m.  S. 

Mass&wa,  to  the  S.,  is  in  the  Italian  territory  of  Eritrea. 

(For  a  fuller  dencription  of  tho  oon«t  of  the  Anglo-E|cypilan  SiKlaii,  Eritrea  ami 
Ilritisli  8onialllaiHl,  sou  Itte.  29,  p.  COO.] 
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ROUTE  15. 
Cairo  to  Qaza  (Syria),  by  the  ''  Short  Desert." 

IThls  roiiUi  won  at  oiiu  tliiiu  iiiiiuli  iiautl  oji  tho  muIuHt  nii«l  Bli»ritiiit  nml  tnnu 
Calm  Ui  Hy rill,  mimI  wtiii  ujiIUmI  Uio  **  Short  Diaiurt"  nnitu.  U*  illHliiiKiilMli  It  fnmi  tho 
"liiHiK  Ikaturt"  riHiUi  liy  Hiiiul  mitl  rulra.  Mow,  luiwuvur.  tliut  lliuru  an>  mirh 
fuitililiuM  fur  KititiiiK  fniiii  AliixiuMlria  iukI  l'i»rt  HaU\  U»  .liilfn,  It  In  Imnlly  worth 
whiki  Ui  iimlvrliiku  ii  Ioiik  ami  tutlloiiH  Jtiiirnoy  on  riiiii4«l«  or  iloiikcyu  thnHij^li  n 
uiMiiitry  which  (MuiUihiH  Imnlly  auythliitc  of  liit4*nitt.  Kvvii  thoHu  wIm»  iiilKht  Iw 
iliMINWccI  to  iiiHlcrtAku  It  Cor  tliu  Make  of  n  littlu  oxiMirlciHui  (»( ihiwrt  tnivi*llhi|f  woiilil 

1»rolMhly  nviill  IhuiitNelviM  (»C  Uiu  railway  oh  fur  im  Uiiialllya,  and  tlio  Huuii  t:ajinl 
liciitiu  to  vl-l>uiit4ini  (muu  |i.  IMJ),  MeiulliiK  «>ii  their  itiiimtlif,  tciita,  «1'C.,  Umivot  tliviii 
tlicm,  aiwl  viii|»loylii}(  thu  tliiii!  that  UiiaM  wmihl  «NH:ii)iy  to  rum;h  lyniiUini  hi  iHiyiiHS 
a  vUlt  t4)  Hum  and  thu  .Caiiui ;  or  Uiu  ittiirt  might  Ito  nuulo  from  Iwiialliya:  i»r  tlio 
railway  taken  Ui  ot-HulOlya  (■eo  p.  72X  ^nd  tho  start  nuulc  from  tliuro.  (For  inatruc- 
tiona  with  rcganl  to  a  deaert  Journey,  see  p.  217X  The  traveller  hy  thia  rtHito  can. 
If  ho  likes,  ride  a  honus  or  a  donkey,  as  there  Is  no  diltleulty  alMHit  cjirrylng  enough 
water.  | 

Es-Salhiya,  a  largo  vil logo,  is  coniicoUxl  1»y  rail  with  Cairo  iml  Koga- 
Kig.  Tliu  (Miiintry  W.  of  il  \h  ct^lulirulod  for  iU  datim.  Sovural  iuoiiikIh 
of  anoluiil  U»viirt  aro  houii  in  llio  iliHtaiMui,  among  llioin  Tt'it-  Ih^fvnuH 
(12  in.  K.),  wliioli  inarloi  lliu  nito  of  Daplniu,  llio  Talii»anliori  of  tins 
itihlu,  a  foi'tili(Hl  ouL[MNil  u(  L^uUiHium,  and  diHUnl  from  il  lit  itonuui 
miloii.  lioro  l*rof.  I'otrio  oxcavatod  for  tho  Egypt  Kxploration  Fund 
in  188G,  and  discovered  a  large  building  prolmbly  of  tho  XXVI. 
Dynasty,  whioh  is  still  called  tho  '*  Palace  of  the  Jew's  daughter.'* 
recalling  tho  flight  of  tho  Jews  to  Tahpanhoa  (Jeremiah  zliii.  9).  Tho 
early  Greek  pottery  and  other  remains  found  on  the  spot  show  that 
here  was  tho  site  of  the  *'Camp"  of  the  lonians  which  Herodotus 
(ii.  154)  states  was  ostahlishod  by  Puammolichus  I.  on  tho  Polusiac 
arm  of  tho  Kilo.    Tho  arm  has  now  lK)Como  a  canal  of  brackish  water. 

A  most  important  stop  in  (Irock  arch:uology  was  mtulo  in  tho 
excavation  of  this  palace  and  camp  occupied  by  the  Oreok  nierconarios. 
A  groat  variety  of  figured  Greek  pottery — some  of  new  typos — was 
found  here,  and  is  absolutely  dated  within  just  ono  century,  from  tho 
foundation  of  tho  camp  by  Psammetichus  about  B.C.  605,  to  tho 
abolition  of  tho  scttlomeut  by  Amasis  about  B.C.  565.  Tho  pottery  is 
mostly  in  the  British  liluseum. 

i^^-om  SalMya  tho  road  crosses  tho  doscrt  (lU  ui.)  to  Kaiitara 
(Hte.  5),  where  thore  is  a  forry  over  tho  Suez  (Janal. 

At  14  m.  from  ul-Kantara,  OA  ni.  N.  of  tho  roiul,  are  the  ruins  of 
Pelusium,  tliu  Hiii  of  the  IlibUi,  tho  iVn'ttumu  or  I'luromi  of  tlio 
Gopts,  and  tho  niodurn  Tina,  The  roniains  consist  of  two  mounds, 
one  largo  and  ono  small,  and  a  few  broken  cohnnns.  It  is  diflicult  of 
occofis,  as  there  is  a  mile  and  a  half  of  black  mud  Ijctwoen  it  and  tho 
sandlNUiks  of  tho  mainland,  which  Itogins  to  lie  firm  enough  to  walk 
over  only  in  tho  month  of  January.  Tho  mcdi.'cval  Arab  fort  of  Tina 
liuH  another  3  m.  N.W. 

I'liliLsiiini  ill  foniuM' ti nil's  was  a  placr  orgnsit  coiistNiuriirc.  It  was  strongly 
forliiitxl,  U'iiiK  tin;  Imlwaik  of  tin:  K^ypliaii  IVontirr  on  tlKM^istcin  siih*.  and 
was  coiisiUi:rotl  llic  "Key"  or,  as   lC/.(:ki(rl  aills  it,  tlit;  "  Slronglli  of  I'^gypl " 
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(ICxek.  XXX.  15.  t6).  Nimr  tht.*i  Oie  iinrortiinate  Ponipey  met  his.defttli,  Insely 
intinlrrcd  \w  on\pr  of  rtnli'iity  aiul  hh  ininisUT  l*h(miic>K,  wlwifu*  prrHeetWin  hi; 
hnd  claini(*(l,  Kci  48.  Thi;  yoiin|r  king  wns  ciiEni^f^fl  In  n  wnr  with  \m  RiMi*r 
Ctc>o|ialRi.  whom  he  had  jnst  Itrrorc  cx|)i*ll(f  1.  the  kin^^dom  ;  and  tlie  two  armies 
were  cmcnmprd  opfXMitc  each  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Peliisiiim.  wlien  ttic  galley 
of  Pom|M*y  arrived  ;  and  Achillas,  who  afterwards  figured  so  cons|>ioiously  in 
tlic  AlcxaiMlrian  war  against  (':c5nr,  "Mndcr  jwetcncc  of  biking  liim  nirfiore, 
invited  him  into  a  iKXit,  and  tn^icheroiislv  slew  liim.*'  A  moimd  of  sand  on 
the  coast,  alioiit  4  lirs.  to  the  ittesf  of  Peliisium,  caliixl  by  the  Amlis  the  Roman 
hill,  is  sai<l  to  nx!(N'd  the  s|K)t  of  Pommy's  d«'nth.  I  lis  lw>fly  was  indi*ed  Inimt 
fNi  thr  2U*a  shore  by  his  fn't^dman  l^iilip,  and  ('ii*sar  Is  ssiid  lo  lisivf  ndsiHl  a 
inohnniiMil  lo  his  memory,  which  WM  aflerwanh  n'|iidred  l>y  Itadrinn,  and 
visltiMl  by  S<!vCriis.  Ihit  "  the  aslu^  of  romiK*y  were  taken  to  his  wicUiw, 
( Cornelia,  who  lniric<l  them  at  his  villa  near  Alixi,"  though  I<ue:in  woidfl  sc'cm 
to  siiy  that  they  were  still  in  I'^ypt  in  his  thite.  T)c  this  as  it  may,  the  tomb 
might  still  remain  ;  but  Pliny  places  it  lo  the  tost  of  Pelusinm,  in  the  direction 
of  Mons  Casius.  The  "  Roman  hill"  cannot  therefore  be  the  "  tumulus"  of 
Pompey  ;  and  the  tomb  which  AbA'Ifcda,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  If  aukal.  gives 
to  (yalen,  may  perhaps  lie  transferred  to  pQmpcy.  Certain  It  is  that  the 
physician  of  Aurelius  was  not  buried  in  J'^ypt.  ImU  in  his  native  place  Pergamos ; 
and  the  distance  from  Pclusium  mentioned  by  Pliny  seems  too  great  for  the 
position  of  Pom|x;y's  tomb. 

Tho  auciont  Magdolnm  is  by  Romo  finppoaod  to  Imvo  boon  aboat  half- 
way botwecn  Tacaaarta  and  Pontaachoinon,  which  last  may  hayo  been  at 
tho  modern  ^attya,  6  bra.  N.W.  of  Kattya  ia  Faranuif  wifch  extensive 
Arab  remaina,  and  8  hre.  to  the  N.  are  the  ruins  of  MuJiammadiya ; 
I  hr.  from  Kattya  is  a  woU  now  called  Dtr  JiMsUn,  but  formerly  known 
as  Bir  eUdkba^  whore  there  are  palms. 

The  first  stage  after  leaving  Kantara  is  at  some  date  groTos  near  a 
large  well.  Tho  route  oontinnoa  over  and  among  low  pandhills,  with 
n«»w  and  tlinii  a  bard  niiKUIlai,  whinli  Jii  tho  wot  wwiaon  Ih  a  |MHd,  ti» 
Hit  el-'Abdf  wlioro  aro  a  woll  of  braoklBli  wator  and  aotno  lologra|>li- 
mun*A  huts.    On  the  coast  N.  of  tho  Jitr  el-' AM  is  h'fliMtyn^  which 
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nioiitid  {TvU  Aim  SA/a)  with  ilin  rnniainH  of 
a  Temple  of  Soti  I.  and  Itamsos,  dodicatod  to  llorus,  and  of  a  lloman 
camp,  wliore  Mr.  GrllTlth  found  a  Latin  inscription  of  Diocletian  and 
Maximian.  N.,  on  the  road  to  Pelusium,  is  Tell  JJabwa  (erroneously 
called  Tell  es-SetnAt  on  the  maps),  tho  site  of  a  modiieval  fort  of  red 
brick,  and  IVll  el-Jfer,  18  m.  from  Kantara  and  0  m.  from  Pelusium, 
which  may  Im  the  site  of  ^lagdolum,  where  there  ar6  tho  remains  of 
a  modiffival  fortress.  Tho  next  stage,  7  hrs.  from  the  Htr  ol-'Abd,  in 
MaMttr,  with  a  well  of  brackish  wator,  a  sliAkh'n  tomb,  and  two  or 
throe  mud  huts ;  it  is  bettor  not  to  camp  near  tlie  well  on  account  of 
the  camel  ticks.  Four  hours  from  Masar  is  TawtiHl  es-Sellim,  the 
highest  of  the  low  hills  which  extend  from  el-'Artsh,  and  almost  at 
the  end  of  the  range.  Another  4  hrs.,  and  after  passing  through  some 
beautiful  groves  of  date-palms,  we  reach 

El-'Artsh,  the  ancient  Rhinokolura,  which  was  a  place  of  exile  in 
tho  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  male- 
faotors  having  their  "noses  cut  off,"  instead  of  licing  punished  by 
death.  The  town  contains  aliout  8(X)  inhabilantfl.  There  is  a  largo 
square  fort,  with  battlemented  walls,  flanked  at  each  corner  by  towers. 
It  is  the  residenee  of  a  goTcrnor,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a  few  troops. 
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In  ibo  middle  of  it  is  a  woU,  noar  tlio  mouth  of  whicli  is  a  graiiito 
Bhrino,  with  a  long  hieroglyphic  inscription,  which  has  boon  trans- 
latod  by  Mr.  (Irillitli  in  tho  '  Seventh  Memoir  ol  the  Kgypt  Kxplora- 
tion  Fund*  (IBUO),  pp.  71-73.  It  contains  a  curious  legend  of  tho 
god  Shu,  and  must  have  boon  brought  from  Kes  (Goshenl,  now  Baft 
el-Honna,  near  Zag&zig.  The  ruins  of  lihinokolura  lie  unoor  the  sand 
S.  of  el-'Ar!sh,  and  on  tho  N.  side  of  it  a  stone  building  of  the 
GhriHtiun  |K)rifl4  Iuim  lioon  discovere<l.  21  lirs.  from  Kl-'Artsli  are  tho 
ruins  of  A'/ifi*  JiirdmoUt  which  gets  its  name  from  13aldwin  I.,  King  of 
Jerusalem',  who  diud  bore  in  1118  after  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Kgypt.  All  animals  coming  from  Syria  have  to  undergo  a  quaiuntine 
of  several  days  at  ol-'Artsh.  Wilili  el-'ArlHh  is  supposed  to  be  the 
torrent  or  *' river  of  Kgypt/*  which  was  tho  ancient  boundary  on  the 
side  of  Syria.    There  is  water  in  it  after  rain. 

The  road  continues  very  near  the  sea-coast,  the  whole  way  from 
el-'Arlsh  to  Qaza.  About  0  hrs.  from  el-'Arlsh  we  reach  the  tomb  of 
SMkh  Zuwid  and  some  telegraph-men's  huts,  and  8  hrs.  farther  are 
two  columns  which  form  the  boundary-stones  of  the  Egypto-Syrian 
frontier  at  er-Raf *a,  the  ancient  lihajthia,  Egyptian  Ite^teh,  These 
two  colunuiH  wore  overthrown  by  thu  IHu'ks  at  the  tnne  of  the 
lM)Uudary  dispute  of  liXX>.  Ilhaphia  is  referred  to  by  Josephus  as 
the  first  station  in  Syria  at  which  Titus  rested  when  on  his  wav  to 
iMiHitige  Jerusalom,  and  it  was  here  that  Sargon  defoiitod  the  Kgyptians 
in  it.c.  721,  and  that  I'tolemy  Thilopator  defeated  Antioclius  in 
B.C.  217.  I^his  battle  is  famous  on  account  of  tho  great  part  taken 
in  it  by  the  war-elephants,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
after  the  Indian  campaign  of  Alexander.  Ptolemy  had  73  and 
Antiochus  102.  The  battle,  which  Iwgan  with  a  charge  of  elephants, 
conclusively  proved  their  uselessness  in  war.  Nearly  all  those  of 
Ptolemy  were  captured  by  Antiochus,  who  was,  however,  defoiite<l  in 
tlie  end.  2  lys.  beyond  the  frontier  we  reach  Khan  YtXiuis^  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  Ivnymw,  Sheep  and  poultry  can  lie  procured  in  this 
village.  'JMiere  is  a  picturesque  ruin  of  a  fort  and  a  beautiful  moMjue 
of  the  Sultan  HarkAk  ;  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding  country  can  lie 
obtainiKl  from  the'nilnaret.  2  hrs.  from  Khun  Yfnuui  is  tho  villitgo  of 
JHr  Abil  Ikllah^  with  a  flne  grove  of  date-palms  and  a  large  deep  well ; 
and  Gaza  is  reached  in  24  hrs.  more. 

Gaxa,  now  called  Qhuzza^  is  a  town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants, 
situated  on  a  low  flat  hill  about  8  m.  from  the  sea.  It  was  formerly, 
as  its  Hebrew  and  Arabic  names  imply,  a**  strongly  fortified  place," 
but  it  is  now  quite  open.  It  is  a  very  old  city,  and  played  a  great 
part  in  Biblical  history.  Its  position,  as  tho  lust  town  in  the  S.W. 
of  Palestine  and  on  the  frontier  of  Kgypt,  made  it  an  important 
military  position ;  but  since  tho  conquest  of  Kgypt  and  Syria  by  the 
Moslems  it  has  hud  no  history.  There  is  a  telegraph  station  at  Ciaxa, 
and  some  Kuglish  clerks,  also  an  excellent  Knglish  dispensary  and 
medical  missionary.  Kor  a  full  dcHcriptiou  of  (lUJUi,  see  Jfamlbook  for 
Syi'ia  and  Palest hu\ 
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1.  Preliminary  Information. 

From  Cairo  to  Mt.  Sinai  in  one  of  tho  Rbago»  in  wlmt  in  callod  tho 
Jjnm^  .DoRort**  routo  from  Kgypt  to  Syrift;  l>u6,  an  many  travollont 
pay  a  visit  to  Mt.  Sinai  and  tlion  return  to  Kgypt  witiiout  going 
fartlier,  it  will  be  convonient  to  describe  it  soparatoly. 

(Seasoiia.— The  liest  forilcscrt  (rRYellhiff  is  (Inriiiir  tlic  iiionllis  of  Kobnmry,  March, 
and  April.  Earlier  than  Vebniary  Uic  iiifflita  are  very  c<>l<J,  and  snow  is  not  nn- 
c(»mnioo  In  the  8luai  hills.  Later  than  April  the  days  are  very  hot  October, 
alUwiiiffh  rather  h«»t,  la  not  at  all  InmI  fiM-  travulllnir.  Tho  time  ro(tulmd  for  tlie 
Joiinitty  fn»ni  Hmix  to  tlio  tvinwnt  at  Hlnnl  and  lmi:k  will  Iw  from  a  forl4il|c1it  to  tlinnt 
wtH'IcH,  af^vmllnK  to  the  time  stM^nt  at  the  ifonveiiL. 

Froparationii.— Vi»r  lance  parties  of  tiMirlnts  wImi  cannot  "  rotiKli  It"  a  little,  and 
nce<l ilraniNnanM, arranffeniciiia  are  imiially  nimlu  atiMro,  aNiitoKtof  tlMiNli^lcluior  tlie 
TawwAra  Aralm.  w1m»  act  as  ipiidoiiy  ami  from  whom  canmlM  arc  lilrwl,  arc  UtiK*  foiimi 
in  Uie  early  spriiiff  at  tlie  Kfcyptiati  (wiiltal  waitiiiK  for  a  jnli,  and  Uiu  dra»«imniis  like 
to  employ  men  they  know,  anil  have  the  terms  of  tlie  contract  8cttlc<l,  Incliulinf^  the 
camels,  at  Cairo,  llut  unices  tlie  traveller  is  anxious  to  spend  a  few  days  in  crossing 
tlie  desert  from  Cairo  to  Sues,  Instead  of  golns  to  the  latter  place  by  railway  in  one 
day.  and  if  he  does  not  mind  giving  himself  a  little  extra  trouole,  he  will  save  a  good 
deal  of  expense  by  telegraphing  or  writing  to  Snes  a  few  days  before  he  Intends 
leaving  Cairo,  to  have  some  camels  and  guides  ready  by  a  certain  date.  If  tliere 
should  be  none  at  Suex,  three  or  four  days  will  snfDce  to  liring  In  any  numlwr  from 
tho  desert  The  contract  with  tho  dragimian  can  then  be  made  at  C«airf>  to  Include 
evrrythlng  iMit  onmolii,  which  the  trnvi^lh^r  will  make  his  (»wn  Imnmln  for  at  Hnex, 
ami  titnU,  Htort*fi,  A.r..,  mn  Im*  niMit  !<<»  Huox  by  rail.  FcrhAiis  tho  \w»t  nian  of  all  is  Ut 
cngnffc  the  shfkli  at  iialm,  with  Mio  undomtnndlng  that  his  camels  will  i»tdy  1w  imld 
f(»r  from  Hues ;  only  by  no  means  Iw  |M)rMuail(Ml  to  go  to  Tor  on  the  IU«I  H«mi  by  water 
fnmt  Hn(%  as  when  onf*>e  there,  the  Aralw  will  ask  what  thf*y  like  ArrangemenU 
f<ir  the  trlji  («n  Im)  maile  with  tho  Nnirist  agiMitiSin  (Viln»ins  well  us  with  n  dragiinmn. 

'JiHMie  wIni  kmiw  some  Araltle  and  enjoy  "  rfmghlng  it"  can  find  guides  mid  camels 
at  8uex,  and,  as  usual,  dlsiiense  with  dragomans  and  totirist  affcnclcs.  Camels  e«n 
only  lie  secure«l  through  the  sh6khs  of  the  TawwAra  Aralis,  and  enfinirlep  should  lie 
made  In  Hues  as  to  whether  any  of  the  shfikhs  are  there.  8hCkh  Abu  (Ihanem,  of 
WAdi  Maghara,  and  8h6kh  MadAkhol,  are  influential  chiefs.  Ilie  chief  c<»ntractor 
for  stores,  rte..  In  Rnex  is  named  Abu  KndCl.  A  lctt(*r  of  IntnMliietlon  must  Im) 
olitahiMi  at<^lroor  Hnex  from  tltcngemsof  Um  Convent  of  Mt  l^therineat  HInal, 
as  tlie  miMiks  may  make  a  difllciilty  aliout  ailmltting  Uie  traveller  wItlNrtit  one. 

Bxpenses.— Supposing  that  the  traveller  dispenses  witli  a  dragoman  and  a  eon* 
tract,  merely  engaghig  a  man  as  a  servant,  with  or  wltlumt  a  canteen,  and  providing 
tents,  stores,  Ac.,  aiMi  hiring  camels  himself,  his  expenses  from  Sues  to  Hlnal  and 
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Uittk  iieetl  not  Ui  iii«»ru  lliau  nt  the  ntte  ni  'Mh.  U*  Iffn.  a  iluv,  luid  two  ihm>|>I«;  coiihl  do 
it  fur  yi.  ;  liiit**)!  ciMirsu  iiitiru  tn»ul»k>  iv  iiivnlvitl  tliiui  ithv  Muta^vft  a  (IraMrmmii  to 
pi-ovido  liiiii  Willi  rvcrytliiiitf.  A  trav(;ili:r  %vitli  tliruo  mnirlii  iiihI  two  iiiuii  can 
r«*i:l<«»u  tliHt  CI  u  «lny  r«»r  iJiriHi  wcokri  will  Ihi  «|iiil4]  iuhhikIi  for  imiiiivIm,  iiiiiii,  aiMl 
ul'ttrcM.    'I'lii'iM*  cjuiidIm  Mru  iumhikIi  :  oihi  Ui  riiiu,  oiio  for  wuU:i',  oiiu  for  fiHMl. 

Tliu  uliuiViM  «if  (IniifiHiiiiiiii  vary  im»  fn>iii  year  to  yuur  timt  it  In  dilliciilt  toentiiiiattt 
Uie  exiKsiwe  of  tliin  Journey  ;  l>iit  a  imrty  of  ftmr  porxMUi  ought  iiot  to  pay  more  tliaii 
BUf.  a  tliiy  each  for  everything  exoopt  wino;  tlii«  pn^iorUoii  lioiiig  leiaenod  or  lii« 
onuiMeil  aiMMtnlliiK  to  tlui  nimi  of  tlio  tmrty.  Koniiurly  |N)t»|»lo  were  etHiteiit  to  travel 
wiUioiit  IhmIm  aiHl  a  liiiiiiirifil  olliur  little  liixurlr-it  wlilttli  a|»|Mtiir  now  to  Im)  Miiwiilereil 
iiMUM|N>iiHiii>le ;  iuhI  IimIi^imI  it  would  Ut  ililllmilt  now  to  llnd  a  kimnI  druKoiiiiui  wIh» 
woiiht  tMtiiMetit  to  iinderUtlte  tlie  job  iiiiIimh  it  wiw  to  lie  c-iirrietl  mit  lu  tlie  ooivvtMiii 
iiinniiur  he  ciHMidunt  iieceaiuiry,  and  f(»r  which  he  cluirtfuii  aooimlliiKly.  It  MUrtud  bo 
ditfUiK^tly  uinlei-MttMMl,  wlntn  Uie  eoiitriu:t  in  iiiaiie  witli  tlie  draKoiuaii  t«»  iiu|»|ily 
evei'vtliiiiK,  tliJit  the  trnvuller  Itf  never  t«»  Ih)  tiiiuhleil  liy  the  AralM  witli  any  wirt  <*f 
aiMillcatioii  for  money  or  anythliiK  «di«e ;  llie  ilriiKiHiian  Im  ruM|MMiHllile  for  evervthliiK ; 
iHit  nt  the  end  uf  the  journey,  If  HiitiHfiu'tloii  hiu  Ihh«ii  tfivuii,  a  mnall  bak/mkit^  may 
lie  diMtrihiileil.  Tlie  MHitraet  witli  the  dnij(i*nian  idioiild  he  i>n»|»erly  algiioil  at  the 
iVnuulattf,  whore,  If  it  U  wImIuhI,  a  form  (»f  agreement  can  Iw  ohbUiied,  in  wliieli 
alteratioiM  can  he  made  to  luit  any  particular  riMiulrenioiita.  Half  the  amount  of 
the  contract  may  be  paid  on  the  concliuion  of  the  agreement,  but  the  other  half 
.  Bhonld  lie  kept  till  the  ioumey  la  over.  If  the  traveller  hlree  tlie  camela  hiniaelf,  he 
will  luive  to  make  a  leparate  contract  witli  Uie  sliSkh  who  suppllee  them,  elUior  at 
Cairo  or  Hiicx.  It  in  iniponBihio  to  lay  d<iwii  any  llxed  aiim  for  tlie  hire  of  camels  ; 
but  it  may  Ite  uiwiiniv<l  nniglily  that  while  from  6«.  to  8ir.  a  ilay  will  Iw  naked  at  Oairf>, 
they  may  lie  obtained  at  Hues  for  U.  'Hie  traveller  shiMild  renicinlier  that  the  going 
in  hanler  f«M'  the  caniulv  in  tlie  iiioiintaiiiii  tliaii  on  the  flat  tlesert. 

Things  roqulrod.— The  ftdlowiiig  lUt  iiiiiy  lie  useful,  even  to  Umnic  wIio  cntniat 
every thiiiK  to  a  dniKonian,  aa  tltey  will  llnd  it  inlviMnble  every  now  aiMl  tlieii  Ut 
itu|Niriiit4:nii  liiM  piitimralioiiM.  A  party  of  4  Hlitfuld  have  2  large  teiil.M,  iHie  ftir 
ft!«»iliiiK  niitl  MlltliiK  in  and  onefi»r  uluttpiiig  In,  and  one  iinialleroiie  for  tlie  kitchen  and 
tervantii.  When  Uie  imrty  e«iiiiiiMtit  «»f  only  2,  or  even  S,  one  tent  for  day  and  night 
might  Ite  •ulttelent.  Ueila  (iron,  tliat  ftdd  upX  tablen,  elialrs,  ami  all  the  liMide 
appurtenances  of  a  tent  should  Ixi  examined,  ami  seen  to  bo  strong  aiHl  sound.  Tlie 
teiiUi  sliould  lie  provided  with  extra  miMss,  as  well  as  a  d<iiiblo  supply  of  i»egs  and 
mallets.  In  (tctiiber  there  is  little  need  for  a  tent,  except  to  provide  sliade  at  notai, 
and,  except  tor  the  Urst  few  thiys  of  tUt  desert,  Uiero  is  no  tlilllciilty  In  obtaining 
this.  The  nights  niv.  dry,  aiiil  it  is  far  nutre  eiijoyublo  to  sleep  under  tlie  stars.  All 
waU'r  f(»r  drinking  Nhoiibl  Ui  uirried  in  liarrels  kept  strictly  lockeil,  and  the  Aralw 
never  aliowc*!  to  ilraw  from  them.  In  aildition  t4>  this,  each  iiersim  slumld  Iwve  a 
small  water-skill,  ealle*!  a  zeoueuUya,  to  hang  at  his  smUllc ;  these,  if  new,  sluMild  lie 
nileii  ami  eiiiptie<l  stiverui  times,  Ui  get  rid  of  the  disagreeable  tiiste  thoy  give  to  tlie 
water.  Water  for  wiishiiig  may  lie  (uutIchI  in  n  g«iut-Mkiii,  calleil  i/irOa;  but  the 
following  dest:ription  will  show  the  traveller  who  tlovs  luit  (aire  alMiiit  roughing  it  t4N> 
iniKili  that  he  hail  liette;*  not  lie  dc|>eiidentoii  the  {/m^c  and  the  water  tlwt  Is  generally 
III  In)  met  with  in  tlie  Peninsula  :--**  To  the  traveller  in  tliese  thirsty  lliiieHt<uie 
deserts,  his  dependence  uinni  bracklsli  and  unpaiatalde  water  for  his  only  siipniy  Is 
one  of  his  greatest  hardshiiw.  To  Ins  ctMistantly  imbibing  a  fairly  powerful  solution  of 
Rpsom  salts  Is  an  amiisemeiit  one  soon  grows  tired  of.  We  used  to  try  all  sorts  of 
plans  to  disguise  the  lluvoiir,-  limo-Juiee,  brandy,  stixing  tea,  or  Arab  colfee  as  tlii«;k 
as  cruaiii ;  but  iieilhcr  tlmse.  n«ir  iNiiliiig.  nor  Uitering,  nor  anything  we  eoulil  do, 
were  roiilly  of  niueli  avail.  Then  again,  tlie  system  of  carrying  it  in  (fiHWis,  or  pre- 
pare«l  gtNit'Skins,  tlioiigh  externally  eonveiiient  In  stniie  respu<^,  does  n«»t  improve 
fls  flavour  tir  the  relish  with  which  you  drink  it.  'Hie  amieanuitio  of  a  flilod  ffirita  is 
very  much  that  of  a  small  black  pig  whicli  has  met  with  a  watery  grave ;  so  that, 
what  witii  the  natural  villainous  taste  of  the  water,  Its  strong  purgative  properties, 
the  little  extra  goatish  flavour  Imparted  to  it  i»y  the  ffiritaj  and  the  notion  of  tlie 
drowned  pig,  yon  liave  to  lieoome  pretty  well  hardened  liebire  you  can  lie  said  to 
enjoy  it,"—Capi.  //.  S,  Palmer.  It  may  bo  added,  however,  that  the  water  in  the 
granite  district  is  execileiit.  A  pair  of  Arab  saddle-liags  (khury)  should  lie  taken,  as 
they  are  very  useful  for  carrying  everything  rwiuireti  for  the  night,  IxMiks,  «&c. 

Provlalons.— Travellers  will  pi\>vide  tlieiiiselves  according  to  their  wants  and 
tastes ;  but  it  must  be  rememliered  that  absolutely  nothing  can  Im  bought  after 
leaving  Siiex,  except  sheep,  which  may  sometimes  lie  liad  from  the  Bedouins  near 
Hliiai.  In  aildltloii,  tlu!r(?ft>re,  Ut  any  preserved  meats  and  other  tilings,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  slmtk  of  live  fouls,  turkeys  ami  pigeons  f<»r  the  whole  Journey.  Ki-esh  liruail 
may  lie  lmke<l  at  Himii.    Tea  will  lie  found  a  very  gniteful  and  rvfresliiiig  drink  after 
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•  li«»t  clnjr's  rfdo.  One  of  the  best  pfrk-mo-itpii  after  a  hot  and  wearying  ilay'a  ride  It 
a  tiinibicr  o(  Uin  i\  U%  rruen^,  with  a  sllnc  of  luntdn,  lonte  miicar,  and  a  iiKHmfnl  of 
brandy.  Milk  ran  only  lio  iirtM^itrod  regularly  If  tlicru  lm}>|»onii  ti»  \m  anwnifc  the 
caniulfl  tmvi  with  a  newly-dn>|>|MJfl  younK  one ;  It  la  l)cttt*r,  l.lu!rufon\  to  take  wmw 
presitrvud  milk.  A  Mnpiily  of  oranges  Is  a  pleasant  luxury,  and  will  lie  nuieh  apprvcl* 
atod  at  tlie  nddday  meal.  Water  slHiuld  never  lie  dnnik  abMie,  Init  always  mlx(<<l 
with  a  little  brandy  ;  Indoeil,  on  the  score  l>otli  of  licalth  ami  convenience  of  carriage, 
weak  brandy-and-watcr  is  the  liost  l»cvenmc  on  a  tlesort  Jonniey ;  but  it  is  one,  no 
doubt,  which  many  people  do  not  like,  and  they  will  prefer  to  take  claret,<-Uioui;h, 
as  4  bottles  of  claret  will  hardly  ro  as  far  as  one  of  brandy,  an  extra  camel  will  lie 
rwininHl  for  Its  transfiort.  An  extra  supply  of  eolfce  and  HOri  ti>baiwo,  to  rIvo  to  th6 
Aralis  iNteasifHially,  will  lie  found  useful. 

Medlolne.—lliere  ouaht  t«i  lie  but  little  need  of  merliclne  Iti  the  pure  air  of  the 
deecrt ;  but  If  the  travoliur  Is  provldo<l  with  a  small  medicine  chest,  he  had  lietter 
take  It  a'lth  him.  Rose-water  Is  often  pleasant  to  the  eycM  after  a  hot  day's  march  In 
the  sun  ;  ammoida,  or  a  little  iNiwdered  bismuth  made  Into  paste  with  water,  arc 
iMitli  of  them  ftiMMl  rcmeilies  for  bites  and  stln|!8. 

Olothlnff.— A  flanntol  shirt  and  a  suit  of  tweeil  of  nio<1erate  texture,  not  too  thin, 
forms  tlie  liest  clothlni;.  It  is  a  great  ndstake  to  wear  very  tidn  etotlilnff,  as  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  felt  throufrh  it  in  the  daytime,  and  the  eveiilnas  are  of  ten 
If nito  cold.  A  rug  and  ffroateoat  should  lie  taken  ;  an  extra  eoverinpc  Is  often  re«tnlred 
at  niKlit,  and  these  am  iisf^ful  In  adilbiR  to  the  eomf<irt  f»f  the  Muit  on  the  eanml.  The 
lieml  must  lie  well  protiM^ted  frtini  the  sun  :  a  jdtli  helmet,  or  a  white  or  grey  felt  hat| 
well  wrapiHNi  round  wltlt  a  pUKgaree,  are  |N;rlia|N<  the  liest  enverluKS :  but  ea|N*elai 
rare  slwHild  Im  taken  that  tlie  najie  of  the  ne«;k  Is  well  pnttiHttt^l.  'Ilitise  who  Intend 
t<»  till  niueh  walking  ami  cIlmbliiK  auMiUK  tlui  Hliialtle  hills  must  have  at  least  one,  If 
not  two,  pnlrs  of  very  st<oid«  stroiig  InniU.  ns  the  granil-e  hMfks  d«>sti-ov  leatlmr  In  an 
liir.rtMllbly  short  Hpiu*c  of  time,  'tliough  It  will  si>ldoni  Ihi  wante<l  In  the  destfrt  It  Is 
well  to  take  a  niai'kinl'Osh  sheet,  or  Annirimn  oilelotli,  for  damp  ground.  'Ute  onlhiary 
Anib  saildle-liags  will  lie  found  very  useful  for  eairylng  things  In  ilally  use*. 

Oamol-Rlding. — Much  of  the  ctmifort  in  a  desert  lonrney  deiKtmls  on  having  a 
gniNl  eaiiicl  and  a  comfortable  seat  The  camel  shonhl  lie  chosen  and  tried  l»efore< 
hand ;  ami  the  (|uieter  he  is,  and  the  easier  his  paces,  the  liettor.  A  trotting 
dromedary  {hfjfiix)  noliody  reoniros  w1m>  is  going  to  keep  pace  with  tents  and  baggage, 
but  an  animal  less  rough  In  its  walk  tlwn  the  ortilnary  imggage-camol  Is  a  tiesldera- 
tinn.  Much  careful  jireparation  should  lie  given  to  the  seat  Home  will  prefers 
regular  flnnne<lary-sa<ldle,  with  the  aildltion  of  stlmi|M  to  rest  the  bys.  Hie  more 
onllnary  meth(Ml  Is,  flrst  to  sling  the  saddle-liags  aifi^sm  the  (Munnion  iraniel  piu^k' 
sarldle,  and  then  to  pile  <ni  the  top  as  many  wraim  and  rugs  as  you  may  have,  so  as  Ui 
form  as  soft  and  wide  a  st^at  as  iMisslble,  taking  care  to  strap  them  llrnily  down  In 
onler  to  prevent  them  from  slipping.  You  may  then  sit  in  any  |Mwition  you  please 
— sidewavs,  or  astride,  or  laily-fasbion.  HUrrups  may  be  hung  on  citlicr  from  the 
peak  in  the  front  of  the  saddle,  or  from  the  side,  to  give  a  rest  to  the  foot  The 
following  plan  Is  reoommended  by  one  who  has  had  some  experience  in  oamel-rlding : 
— "  Place  a  light  Iwx  or  package  on  either  side  of  tlie  pack-saddle,  snilloiently  eloseiy 
corded  to  form  one  wide  Itorlxontal  surface.  On  this  lay  a  carpet,  mattress,  blanket, 
and  wraps,  thus  forming  a  delicious  ooneh  or  seat,  and  giving  the  option  of  lying 
down,  or  sitting  either  side-saddle  or  cixiss-lejmed.  Sheets,  pillow,  rug,  Ac  may  lie 
rollwl  up  and  strapped  to  the  Imek  of  the  sainile,  and  form  an  ex<«lleiit  sup|Kirt  t-o 
the  liiw^k  or  ellMiw."  'Ilie  oliJe<Tt  of  the  light  Inix  or  imi^kage  is  to  a  certain  extent 
answenil  liy  a  iialr  of  weli-stulTetl  siubiie-lmgs.  A  pro|Mfr  supply  of  ni|Kt  netA 
{nhrlirkii)  for  pacKbig  the  bnggagi*  on  the  raniels  is  i«sseiitlai :  otin'rwlHetbe  loads  am 
continually  (timing  to  pieces  and  falling :  nioriHiver  the  nets  act  as  a  pnd^M'tion 
against  proJtM^dng  pltHMW  of  nstk  In  a,narntw  dellU;. 

Oonorai  Hints.— Two  more  oliservations  inrrsonal  to  the  traveller  in  (Ih)  desert 
nniy  Im;  aildetl.  If  strong  and. able,  he  should  walk  as  nnieh  as  imsslble.  1'he  Arabian 
desert  has  not,  like  Uie  African,  a  snrfaee  of  deep  sand,  but  <»irers  tu  the  |iedestrlan, 
as  a  rule,  a  crisp  gravelly  foothold,  very  pleasant  to  walk  on.  The  |»ace  of  the 
camels— 2)  m.  an  hour— can  always  lie  exceeded  by  the  walker,  and  Uiis  affords  him 
the  opfKirtunlty,  when  there  Is  no  fear  of  losing  the  way,  and  the  road  Is  everywiiero 
siMutre,  as  It  is  lietwcHMi  Hues  ami  HInal,  of  examining  the  (vinntry  a  little  uhhv  In 
detail  than  Is  fsiSHilile  from  a  ennud's  liiu^k.  Another  gn;:tt  relief  to  the  umvintroll- 
able  feeling  of  rntwi  and  sense  of  nNinotony,  whieli  iMinunt  over  most  (Miiipbt  during  a 
long  day's  ride  on  a  ejinud's  liaek  uiHltrr  a  broiling  sun,  is  niwling.  The  setMiery  may 
Iw  impn*ssive  and  full  of  Interiwt  of  all  kinds,  and  your  companions  may  \w  kiiHlred 
in  s|ilrit  ami  pleasant  ti>  talk  to,  but  nevertheltsss  a  iMSik  Is  an  agreiNible  eliange,  and 
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ft  Ht(H:k  (iC  Ut(lil  liUraliiru  in  tliu  'rftiiciiiilU  Million,  which  can  lio  llirowii  iiway  as 
ruad,  will  Im;  f<iiiii<l  hy  iiiaiiy  iicnHrtia  iikmI  luuifiil  In  hcliihiK  Ut  luiiw  away  an  iMuir, 
whoii  mind  nixl  iNMly  iiru  tiMt  wcarloil  Tor  any  cxviilon.! 

2.  Cairo  to  Suess. 

It  will  bo  found  much  bottor  to  go  to  Suess  by  rail  (2  trains  daily, 
in  5J  hfH.,  HGo  p.  87),  as  tlioru  is  absolutoly  nothing  to  soe  on  tho 
doflort  jounioy,  whicli  will  rocjuiro  4  days.  For  thoso  who  wish  to 
follow  it,  it  may  bu  moutioucd  that  thoro  aro  sovcral  routes,  which, 
however,  all  eventually  merge  into  one. 

i.  Darb  el-Hag&^,  ''lioad  of  the  rilgrims,"  possoA  by  llcUapolis 
and  the  JHrket  el-JTatjgt  beyond  which  it  turns  to  the  rt.  by  a  stone 
ruin  callod  t'S'Sibil  (**tho  Fountain"),  and  is  shortly  afterwards 
joined  by 

2.  Darb  el-Hamra  (the  old  Indian  mail  route),  which  leaves  Cairo 
to  the  S.  of  the  Qebel  Ahmar,  and  passes  Jf-dUCt  Haidn  (d  m.)  and 
Wddi  lialaadni  (8  m.),  between  which  places  there  is  much  petrified 
wood.  10  m.  farther  on  it  joins  the  1  )arb  el-Hagg,  and  continues  to 
WtUU  (hmli'li  and  Wddi  (laffra  (10  m.),  where,  near  the  rood,  there  is 
waloi*  uflor  ulMiiidaut  minri.  (hnm  vsk-Shnramitt  **  the  Mother  of  liiigH  " 
(.'I  ni.),  in  Olio  of  tlio  nilgriniH'  hiiltiiig  iiliu^oB,  and  cIohd  Ut  the  principal 
HUI.i<»ii  (No.  4)  of  tliu  old  ovorland  roiilo.  AImmiI  (>  ni.  froiii  Wfuli 
(luiuloll  tlio  rood  is  joined  by  the 

8.  Darb  et-Taww&ra,  which  on  leaving  Cairo  runs  almost  parallel 
to  the  last  route,  and  is  that  generally  followed,  by  the  Taww&ra  Arabs. 
The  three  roaia  united  pass  Bir  el-Iiarak,  whore  the  limestone 
reappearH  and  the  petrified  wood  ceases  with  the  sandstone,  and  reach 
the  Plain  of  el-Matjgia  (14  m.  from  Umni  osh-Sharamtt),  the  highest 
l>art  of  the  road ;  to  the  eastward  of  it  all  the  valleys  How  towards  the 
soa  and  to  the  westward  towards  the  Nile.  About  6  m.  farther  on  tho 
road  is  joiiio<l  by  Iho 

4.  Darb  el-Busatfn.  which  runs  8.  from  Cairo  8  m.  to  iiusatfu,  and 
then  turns  E.  across  the  Mokattam  range.  This,  according  to  Arab 
tradition,  is  the  route  followed  by  the  Israelites.  All  the  above  roads 
are  now  united,  and  continue  together  to  el-MuklcUa  (10  m.  from  el- 
Maggra),  near  which  are  traces  of  the  course  of  an  ancient  road,  and 
on  to  'Agnld  (G  m.),  where  there  is  a  fort.  At  this  point  the  Darb 
ol-Hagg  turns  oil  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  while  the  road  to  Suez 
continues  to  IJtr  Suez  (B  m.),  and  thence  to  Suez  (4  m.). 

3.  Inhabitants  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai. 

The  collective  name  for  the  Itodouins  inhabiting  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  is  the  Tawuklra  (sing.  l^dH)^  or  Arabs  of  Tat'f  the  ancient  name 
of  the  Peninsula.  They  are  subaividcd  into  several  tribes,  of  which 
tho  principal  are: — 1.  The  SawdlifM,  the  most  important,  with  two 
powerful  and  independent  subdivisions:  a.  the  Ulad  Sa'id;  b.  the 
Garai-ishn;  2.  the  'AUikdt;  3.  the  Kmz^na;  4.  the  VUul  SMhtn ; 
6.  the  Jc.lH'Ui/a.  TIiokc  Jost  are  callod  Scbdya  cd- 1  >^i'  ot  **  Hada  o(  the 
Convent,"  and  are  looked  down  upon  by  the  other  tribes  as  not  of 
pure  Arab  descent.    The  Ulod  Sa*id  and  the  'Aldk&t  are  the  recognised 
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ghuftura^  or  "guards/'  of  the  Monastor^  of  St.  Cathorino,  luid  with  the 
Jeboltya  possoss  the  right  of  oondacting  pilgrims  to  or  from  Tor  or 
8uos;  hut  camels  may  bo  hirod  from  any  of  tho  TawwiVra  tribes. 
In  addition  to  the  Taww&ra  there  are,  in  tho  northern  part  of  the 
Peninsula,  the  Terahint  tho  Tiydha^  and  tho  Haiwdt. 

Tho  total  population  of  the  Taww&ra  tribes  may  be  estimated  at 
about  5000.  They  are  a  peacoful  harmless  people,  but  hardy,  and, 
though  poor,  dignified.  Their  eamels  are  their  chief  support,  and  thov 
gain  a  scanty  livelihood  by  conducting  the  traffic  lx)t\voun  Sue7<,  Sinai, 
and  Tor.  In  the  more  fertile  districts,  such  as  tho  Ftrfln,  tobacco  is 
grown,  and  the  fruit  of  tlio  dato-boaring  palm  is  an  iniporlaiit  article 
of  food.  Their  few  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  chiefly  useful  for  the 
wool  and  hair  they  supply:  it  is  seldom  that  any  are  slaughtered. 
Another  article  of  commerce  is  the  mitt,  the  traditional  manna,  a  sweet 
gummy  substance  that  exudes  from  the  tarfa^  or  tamarisk -tree.  It 
eontinues  to  drop  about  two  months,  oommenoiug  in  the  autumn. 
The  name  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew  word  given  in  the  Bible,  and  some 
think  it  was  given  to  the  food  in  consequence  of  the  uncertainty  of 
tho  Israelites  about  the  unknown  substance,  *'thoy  wist  not  wh<U  it 
was,"  vUn  signifying  "what"  in  Hebrew  and  in  Arabic.  The  dress 
of  the  TawwAra  consists  of  a  nominally  white  shirt,  with  long  open 
sleeves,  fastened  round  tlie  waist  with  a  leatlieru  girdle,  and  over  this 
an  '(t6af/rr,  or  long  cloak  of  earners  hair.  Instead  of  the  typical  head- 
dress of  the  BodAwis — the  kefiya^  a  gaily  striped  hoiidkerchiof,  ftistt^ned 
with  a  fillet  of  camel's  hair — they  wear  fes  and  turlian.  The  women 
are  generally  closely  veiled,  and  wrapped  in  a  loose  blue  frock,  with 
a  blue  mantle  over  it.  Though  they  seldom  perform  the  orthodox 
and  ostentatious  Mohammedan  prayer  ceremonial,  they  frequently 
during  the  day,  without  any  outward  sign  of  worship,  recite  some 
[K^iition. 

It  would  reqiiiro  too  much  space  to  doscrtbe  Mm  luMMiliar  niannors 
and  customs  oonimoii  among  these  or  among  otiior  (losort  trilK^;  hut 
some  of  their  Traditions,  ooiinocto<l  with  the  Isnwilikm  and  Moses,  aro 
worth  a  short  mentioti.  Tlioir  legnntl  of  tlio  pivisogo  of  the  llisl  Sea 
agrees  substantially  with  the  story  of  the  JJible,  but  tho  loctilfi  is 
placed  at  HammAm  Faraiin,  some  way  down  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  where 
the  sulphurous  hot-baths  are  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  Pharaoh's 
struggling  to  extrioatd  himself  from  the  waves.  Tho  memory  of  Moses 
is  preserved  in  the  names  of  several  places,  such  as  "the  Wells  of 
Moses,"  at  SueZi  and  at  Jel>el  ISf  Asa;  "  the  Scat  of  Moses,"  at  HammAm 
FaraAn,  where  he  watched  the  drowning  of  tho  Kgyptians;  at  El- 
Wattya;  in  the  VVAdi  ed-l)(^r;  and  on  Jebol  MAsa,  whore  there  is  the 
impression  of  a  human  head  and  bock,  said  to  have  been  mode  by 
Moses  when  he  shrank  back  as  the  glory  of  the  Lord  passed  by.  Other 
mementoes  also  exist  in  the  rocks  said  to  have  been  struck  by  him,  as 
at  WAdi  BorAh,  near  the  Convent,  where  there  is  a  divided  rock  called 
Haiar  el'Jjoghwa,  "  the  Speaking  Stone,"  said  to  have  been  severed 
by  Moses;  at  the  WAdi  el-Leja  is  another  called  Hajar  eUMcufdrin^ 
"the  Rock  of  the  United  Ones";  and  in  the  WAdi  FtrAn  is  a  rock 
called  7fm  rl-K)wiiAlUi^  said  by  the  BedAwis  to  lie  tho  identical  one 
from  which  water  issuofl  when  ntruck  by  Mosns.  Otiier  niotnoriiw  of 
the  Israelites  linger  in  the  names  Sh^'cb  (Jethro),  ImrAn  (Animnl, 
Mon^ja  ('*  The  Conference  ").    The  various  primitive  tombs  and  dwell- 
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ings,  and  ovory  ruin  of  >vhiuh  Iho  purpono  lu  unknown  k)  tho  Bod&wU, 
aro  called  liy  thoni  immimia,  **  niOMjuilo  luniMai,*'  Itotuhuiu),  llioy  Bay» 
when  iho  iHmuIiUM  **  rolioUod  a^fuinMl  (ukI  and  a^aiiiKl  ^Iuhoh,*'  Uiu 
]x>rd  ucnl  a  plagiiu  of  nioiMiuiUjOH  Ui  lurniuui  Ilium,  and  Uiuho  odilUHM 
woro  oracled  aa  a  rofugo  from  iho  iiny  porsocutors.  li  may  bo  ^Kiiniod 
oui,  howovor,  ihai  ihe  word  mimilst  pi.  naiodmU,  moans  a  hut  in 
which  a  hunior  conceals  himself,  and  uiis  moaning  furnisbos  a  woro 
pro))ahlo  oxplanaiiou  of  tho  torni  as  appliod  ii>  ihoso  ruins,  (tioo  also 
pp.  <ia7,  2:)b.) 

4.  Qoograpliy  and  Natural  Foatui*08. 

Tho  roiiinsula  of  Sinai  is  in  shiipo  a  triangle,  of  which  iho  Ikiko, 
a  lino  drawn  from  Suez  to  'AkaUi,  is  JfjO  m.  long,  tho  wcHiorn  side 
18G  ni.,  and  the  eosioru  183  m.,  tho  i)oint  at  which  tho  two  sides  meet 
being  B&s  Mohammed.  The  area  contained  within  these  limits  is  about 
11,500  square  miles.  Within  this  triangle,  having  the  same  base-line, 
and  with  its  vertex  also  towards  the  south,  is  a  crescent  formed  by  the 
southern  i>ortion  of  the  great  tableland  known  as  the  Bodiot  et-l^h, 
or  WildenioKS  of  tho  Wanderings.  It  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
iho  Peninsula  by  a  stoop  and  lofty  limosiono  ridgo,  forming  a  curved 
frontier,  of  which  ihe  highest  jtoint  is  JuImI  Knircka,  situatod  about 
midway  lK)twix)n  tho  two  arms  of  tho  JIamI  Siui.  Then}  aro  thns  two 
dLsiiiict  tnuits  of  country,  iho  oomparativoly  lovol  desert  of  the  Till  on 
ihe  N.,  and  tho  rugged  nmuntains  of  Tor  on  ihe  S.  The  latter  iimy 
Ik}  considered  as  more  emphatically  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ;  by  ihe 
Arabs  it  is  known  under  the  names  Tor  Sinai,  Jolwl  Tor  Sinai,  and 
Jebel  et-Tor.  Tho  watershed  of  this  mountainous  region  runs  N.  and 
S.,  iho  valleys  trending  westward  into  the  (lulf  of  Suez,  and  east- 
ward into  ihe  (lulf  of  'Akalia.  The  ceniribl  ^Kiini  in  ihe  s)*siom  is  Jobcl 
Kaiartna,  H.'VU)  ft.,  ihe  highest  mountain  in  the  l^oninsula. 

There  are  three  chief  go(i1ogii:a1  sulsliviriionH.  I.  The  Sandstone 
district :  This  oeoupios  a  eomiNiraiivoly  small  portion  of  ihe  l*eniiiriula. 
The  nmin  part  of  it  is  in  the  N.,  and  runs  conterminous  with  the 
line  of  ihe  Ttli  escarpment.  In  it  are  ihe  only  plains  of  deep  heavy 
sand  met  with  in  tho  Peninsula.  One  of  these,  the  J)cbbcl  cr-liamUif 
covers  a  space  of  about  ISO  square  miles,  or  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
sandstone  area.  There  are  smaller  tracts  to  ihe  1^.  The  chief  features 
of  this  district  are  sandstone  peaks,  table-topped  ranges,  and  platoaux 
intersected  by  valleys  and  undulating  plains.  It  is  the  richest  in 
objects  of  archax)logical  interest.  In  it  are  found  in  great  nunilx)rs 
the  famous  *^  Sinai  tie  rock-inscriptions,"  the  sandstone  rooks  of  W&di 
Mukatteb  being  covered  with  these  graffiti.  At  Iklaghilra  and  at  Sarilbit 
el-KhAdim  aro  the  old  Egyptian  turquoise  and  cop|)er  mines,  with 
hieroglyphic  tablets  of  great  age.  2.  The  Plutonic  and  Metamoiphic 
Rocks :  These  compose  the  largest  and  most  striking  district  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  indeed  give  its  distinctive  character  to  the  whole 
region.  They  exUmd  in  a  triangular  miiss  of  mountains  from  the 
margin  of  the  sandstone  belt  to  the  ax)ex  of  the  Peninsula  at  RAs 
Mohammed,  and  include  the  well-known  peaks  of  Jebel  Serb&l,  Jebel 
Miisa,  and  Jebel  Katarlna.  Tho  rocks  are  eompoHod  chiefly  of  granites 
and  syenites,  and  varieties  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  Q'he  whole 
region  is  a  chaos  of  mountains,  a  bewildering  network  of  rocky  valleys 
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aiH)  gloiiK,  Willi  hul  a  fow  oiwii  npivcsoK.  Thin  graiiilo  dtHirict  in  Uio 
f(rAii(loKti  niul  Iho  iruMtl  HlrikiiiK,  CfMitnlnitif;,  ah  It  <1fioH,  tlm  iiinHHivn 
siiiglo  pilo  of  Korlj&l,  and  tho  magtiifloont  lofty  inoHH  in  the  lioarb  of 
tirhioh  arc  Jebol  MAsa  and  tho  Monastery  of  St.  Cathorino  and  tho 
towering  peak  of  Jobel  Katarlna.  8.  The  Cretaceous  and  Tertiarr 
Rocks:  This  district  is  comprised  in  the  long  narrow  strip  which 
skirts  the  sea-board  from  Bues  to  B&s  Mohammed.  It  is  less  moun- 
tainous than  either  the  sandstone  or  granitio  region,  and  the  scenery 
is  without  interest.  Tho  beach  which  lines  the  sea-margin  on  the  W. 
often  spreads  out  into  largo  plains,  of  which  the  chief  is  El-K4'a,  but 
on  tho  E.  tho  granite  hills  descend  to  almost  tho  shoro-Iino. 

Tho  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  ono  of  uttor  barronnoss  and 
desolation,  but  there  are  a  few  green  spots  in  the  upland  basins,  and 
in  some  of  the  narrow  passes  and  rocky  glens.  The  chief  oasis  is  at 
WAdi  FlrAn ;  and  in  the  springtime  many  of  the  valleys  have  streams 
running  down  them,  whoso  stores  are  replenished  by  oooasional  showers 
and  heavy  dews.  These  valleys,  or  <*wftdis,"  form  the  highways  of 
tlio  Pontnsula,  and  tho  homos  of  the  Bedouitis.  Wddi,  tho  participial 
agent  of  tho  vorh  imuUf  "to  send  out,"  *'go  out,"  and  hoiico  *' to 
iluw,'*  may  bo  taken  an  implyincr  a  rent  or  dcpruHHion,  dow)i  which 
wator  /lows.  ])oan  Btnnloy  has  doscrilicd  it  as  *'a  liollow,  a  vallny,  a 
doproRston-nioro  or  loKS  doop,  or  wide,  or  long  -worn  or  wtiHho<l  by 
tho  mountain  torronts  or  winter  rains  for  a  fow  months  or  wooIch  in 
tho  yoar.'*  Perhaps  tho  host  English  words  to  oxpross  it  are  "  valley," 
or  **  watercourse."  As  a  rule  these  wAdis  are  dry,  or  have  wator  only 
on  rare  occasions,  but  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the  trncos  thoy  prcHont 
of  tho  x>as8ago  of  largo  volumes  of  water,  by  the  suddon  storms  which, 
at  raro  intervals,  broak  over  somo  part  of  tho  Peninsula.  Tho 
prodigious  (|uai)tity  of  rain  discliarged  during  ono  of  thoHo  storms 
produces  a  flo<Ml,  which  toars  along  tho  wiVdis  ]\Vo  a  raging  i^irront. 
One  of  these  floods,  or  "sAls*'  as  thoy  aro  called,  was  witnoHmxl  by  the 
Bov.  F.  W.  Holland  in  18G7,  when  the  WAdi  FlrAn,  a  valley  300  yards 
broad,  was  for  hours  the  bod  of  &  resistless  torrent  from  eight  to  ton 
feet  deep. 

6.  Katural  History  and  Climate. 

Notwithstanding  the  desert  soil,  there  are  few  parts  of  tho  Peninsula 
which  do  not  show  some  signs  of  Vegetation.  The  valleys  and  the 
plains  are  sparsely  clothed  with  many  varieties  of  almost  sapless  herbs 
and  shrubs;  and  the  granite  mountains  aro  particularly  rich  in  herbs. 
In  addition  to  thoso  there  are  some  trees  and  largo  shrulis,  such  as 
the  tarfa^oT  tamarisk,  already  referred  to  as  yielding  the  **  manna," 
the  retem^  or  broom,  the  "juniper  tree"  of  the  Bible,  and  the  scyMf 
or  acacia,  tho  "shittah-tree"  of  the  Bible.  There  are  many  signs  of 
the  vegetation  having  been  formerly  incroasod  bv  cultivation ;  and  the 

fardens  of  the  Monastery  of  8t.  Catherine^  and  in  the  valleys  round 
ebel  Mdsa,  are  still  kept  up  and  tended  by  the  monks  with  consider- 
able care.  These  gardens,  oases,  and  dry  herbage  have,  however,  but 
little  effect  on  tho  ffenoral  scenery  of  tho  country,  and  mitigate  in  no 
appreciable  degree  its  arid  and  desolate  character.  The  l)oiviity  of  the 
landscape  is  derived  from  the  effects  of  light  and  air,  and  the  colours 
and  outlines  of  the  rocks. 
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Animal  life  oxtbU  to  uo  vory  gruat  oxtoul  in  iho  Pouinsula.  Among 
the  manimalH  may  bo  montionod  tho  spotted  hyena  (dluiba),  whose 
tracktf  aro  often  soon  in  the  w&dis;  the  ibex  (bcilcn),  tho  **wild  goat" 
of  tho  Biblo,  to  bo  found  among  the  higher  mountains,  but  vory  shy 
and  wild ;  tho  dorcas  gazelle  {gfuudUi)  Iroquents  the  plains  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea  on  both  coasts,  and  is  very  difficult  of  approach ; 
the  Sinaitio  hare  (ameb),  in  the  upland  plains ;  the  ooney  {wabr,  jtUa), 
in  the  mountains ;  the  jackal  {ta'leb) ;  thoi  fox  (^ainl  el-JioUti^ ;  the 
porcupine-mouse,  and  others ;  the  leopard  (nimr)  is  seen  occasionally 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  wolf  (dlb)  is  not  uncommon.  The  only 
birds  that  tho  s^mrtsinan  will  And,  and  those  but  very  seldom,  are  the 
(Irook  partridge  {shiniulr),  in  the  higher  mountains;  Hay's  i>artridgo 
(hiUjU),  more  iiuinuruus  and  nioru  guiiorally  distributed  tlian  the  (Srouk, 
which  seldom  takes  flight,  but  runs  at  a  groat  pace  and  is  difficult  to 
get  near ;  tho  saud-grouso  (Aa/a),  common  iu  the  Tlh  desert,  but  not 
easy  to  slioot;  and  the  quail  {sumtudn)^  very  rare.  A  few  duck  and 
teal,  and  other  waterfowl,  may  sometimes  bo  seen  in  the  noiglibour- 
hood  of  tho  ilod  Sea.  The  other  birds  aro  chieily  chats,  finches,  and 
warblers. 

IMie  Climate  of  the  Peninsula,  especially  of  tho  mountain  parts,  is 
very  lioiJlliy.  The  old  liunuitH,  to  whom  tnvdition  assigns  an  almost 
fabiiluuH  ioiiguvity,  liulievod  that  man  needed  in  the  desert  **  hardly 
ti»  out,  drink,  or  sltiop,  fur  tlio  lU'.t  of  brealliing  will  give  life  onougli." 
Olio  t)f  ilii  iiKiiit  riHiiarkalilit  fiuitui'oH  Is  iUi  inleiiiu)  dryii(«ttt,  nlitiervatiuiiH 
with  wet-  and  dry-bulb  tliuniiuineters  sliuwing  a  dilTuruiico  of  'it)'\  and 
even  80°.  In  winter  it  is  very  cold  in  the  mountains,  and  snow  often 
falls,  though  it  is  never  seen  lower  than  4000  ft.  The  heat  in  summer 
is  proportionatolv  intense,  especially  in  the  limestone  districts ;  and 
the  khafttdstn,  which  occur  generally  in  the  spring,  render  the  usually 
clear  atniosphere  stilling  and  oppressive.  There  is  a  great  difleronce 
between  the  teiniK>raturo  of  the  day  and  that  of  the  night,  especially  in 
winter,  the  thernionioter  sometimes  falling  below  freezing-point  at  night, 
to  go  up  as  high  as  70°  in  the  shiule  during  tho  day.  This  change  is  not 
so  gfoat  ill  the  plains.  The  nrovailiiig  wiiuLs  are  from  the  N.  and  l*i. 
As  a  riiK),  the  air  is  very  stilt,  with  only  a  goiitlo  cooling  brou/x),  but 
now  and  then  heavy  gales  suddenly  spring  up.  The  rainfall  is  very 
slight,  unless  there  occurs  one  of  those  storms  already  alluded  to. 
Slight  shocks  of  earthquake  are  said  lo  be  occasionally  felt.  Heavy 
dews  are  common  in  the  winter. 


6.  Ruins. 

The  archaeolog^y  of  the  Sinaitio  Peninsula  is  of  considerable  interest. 
The  ruins  may  be  divided  into  four  classes.  1.  Pf-ifnitivc  renMiiu,  such 
as  stone  circles,  tombs,  store-houses,  the  natodmU^  before  referred  to, 
archaic  sculpturings,  &c.,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  early  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  perhaps  tho  **  Amalekites  "  of  the  Bible.  2.  Egyptian 
renuUna,  such  as  those  of  Magh&ra  and  Sar&bit  el-Kh&dim.  8.  Monastic 
ruinSf  consisting  of  buildings  erected  by  monks  and  hermits  from  the 
4th  to  the  7th  centurios  a.d.  And  4.  Post-manastic^  consisting  of  the 
few  ruiiiH  which  liavo  a  Mohaniinoilaii  origin.  Suuli  ancient  remains 
as  occur  on  the  routes  to  Sinai  will  be  noticed  in  their  place. 
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7.  ]5toate  of  iho  Isroelitos  firbm  Bgypt  to  Mount  Sinai. 

Ono  moro  subjeofc  requiros  perhabs  to  bo  roferred  to  bofore  Rtarting 
on  the  joamey,  i^nd  thnl  in,  the  route  followed  by  the  Israelites  ip  the 
Exodus.  Many  theories  exist  on  this  subject,  but  the  ouly  one  of  any 
real  importance  and  probability  is  that  of  Professor  Naville,  who  has 
thoroughly  discussed  the  question  in  his  work  'The  Store  City  of 
Pithoni  and  the  fiuUte  of  t)io  Kxodus/  published  \iy  the  Oonimittoo  oi 
tlio  Kgypt  Exploration  Fund.  The  Htarting-point  in  Kgypt  is  callod  in 
the  Bible  Raamses  (Et.  xii.  87 ;  Num.  zxxiii.  8,  6);  «.e.  the  "  cily  of 
Ramses."  This,  according  to  Kaville,  is  cloSe  to  TeL  oli-Maskh(lta  in 
the  WAdi  et-Tdmil&t,  where  he  has  discovered  the  remains  of  the 
ancient,  isity  of  Pi  thorn  (soe  p.  46){. .  Naville  supposes  the  route  to.  have 
lain  first  to  some  point  in  the  neighboitrhood  of  the  modern  Bitter 
Lakes  or  of  Lake  Timsah,  which  then  formed  the  head  pf  the  Red  ^ea, 
and  thence  southward  to  a  point  near  ShMAf  6n  the  Suez  Canal,  whore 
the  Rod  Hon  must  have  boon  comparatively  shallow  and  snniciontly 
narrow  to  admit  of  the  whole  host  crossing  over  in  one  night  (Kx.  xiv.). 
lie  considers  that  Bucooth  was  7%nkiUi  the  district  in  which  was 
Pithom,  which  he  has  identified  as  Iraing  the  same  as  Tel  ol-MaskhAta. 
Etham  ho  coiisidors  to  have  boon  the  rogion  of  Atuma,  which  bogan 
at  Lake  Timsali,  and  extended  W.  and  S.  of  it.  '  Migdol  Narillo  places 
near  the  station  of  Serapeum  on  the  railway  line  to  Suets;  Pihahiroth 
is  the  Osiris-shrine  of  Pikahfiiet  close  bv,  and  the  actual  place  of 
crossing  the  sea  he  finds  at  ii  point  about  lialf-wav  between  the  Bitter 
Lakes  and  Sues.  This  theory  of  Naville's  has  been .  oonfirmed  and 
roitoratod  bv  Potrie  ('  Rosoarolios  in  Binai/  pp.  204  ff.). 

It  niiist  fx)  n^ioniliorNl,  howcvor,  that  the  YAm  B(^pli,  misiranslatnd 
**llin  ]\aA  B<ui*'  In  tlio  AutliorisiMl  VorAinii,  is  nnwhero  In  the  Old 
Toslamont  identified  with  the  (Uilf  of  Buo/.,  the  Jlobrow  naino  of  which 
was  *<  the  Egyptian  Sea"  (Is.  xi.  15).  On  the  contrary,  it  is  tlio  (hiM 
of  'Akaba  (i  Kings  ix.  26;  Dout.  i.  1 ;  Numb,  xxxiii.  R  10).  With  this 
agrees  the  mention  of  the  Amalckitos  (Ex.  xvit.)  who  inhabited  the 
desert  south  of  Judsca  (1  Sam.  xv.  7 ;  Gen.  xiv*  7,  xxXvi.  12),  as  well  as 
the  geographical  position  of  Paran  (Ndmb.  xiii.'S,  17j  22,  2G)  and  the 
identification  of  .Sinai  with  Bcir  in  J)eut.  xxxiii.  2 ;  Judg.  v.  4,  5.  It 
has  boon  ntgcd  that  Elim  (Ex^  xv.  27)  must  bo  Elath  on  the  Qulf  of 
'Akaba,  and  that  as  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  Was*the  Egyptian  province 
of  Maf kct,  strongly  garrisonod  by  Egyptian  trooi^,  tho  Israelites  wore 
not  likely  to  have  ventured  into  it.  Aooordin^  to  this  theory,  tlioroforo, 
"the  Sea'*  '61  Ex.  'xiv.,  Numb»  xxxiii.  8  is  not  the  same  as  tho  Ydm 
Srtj>^  ("  Red  Sea")  of  Numb,  xxxiii.  10,  which  was  more  than  three 
days*  {onrnev  from  It,  and  Mount  Sinai  has  to  bo  sought,  not  in  the 
SinaUio  Peninsula  of  modern  days,  but  among  the  southern  mountains 
of  Edom.  (Sinai  was,  however,  not  a  regular  Egyptian  province,  nor 
was  it  Mways  occupied  by  Egyptian  troops  and  miners.) 

This  theory  of  Sinai  being  in  Edbm  may  seem  to  fit  with  a  Oerman 
theory  that'  the  Israelites  never  issued  from  Egypt  or  were  in  it  at  all, 
but.  in  imothbr  ceuntry  of  the  Hame  name  (Mnsri)  in  Northern  Arabia. 
The  descriptions  of  Musri  in  tho  book  of  Exodus  show,  however,  that 
that  eduntry  wfts  Egypt,  and  we  need  waste  lio  further  space  on  ^  a 
thcb^y  so  obviouAiy  nonsensical.  '  •;      '  i     ■ 
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\f4  may  continue  to  accept  the  older  belief  that  the  Biblical  Blnai  ia 
the  aamo  oa  the  modem  Sinai  (Jebel  Milaa  or  Serb&l),  and  if  we 
endeavour  to  traco  the  route  of  the  Taraolitea  in  accordance  tivitli  thia 
belief,  we  see  that  Bome  time  after  the  naasage  of  *'  the  Sea"  the  laracl- 
itee  encamped  in  Elim  (?  the  WAdi  Oharandel),  and  then  somewhere 
perhaps  on  the  broad  level  plain  at  the  mouth  of  WAdi  Taiyyiba. 

The  **  WildornoHs  of  Siu**  is  the  next  stage  in  the  journey,  and  this 
Is  supposed  to  correspond  with  the  open  plain  (udlod  el-Markha, 
extonmng  by  the  sea  from  Jobel  em-Markha  to  the  entrance  to  WAdi 
FlrAn. 

The  next  two  places  mentioned  in  Numbers  are  Dophkah  and  Alush, 
which  cannot  bo  identified ;  but  as  they  lay  bot^iceen  the  Wilderness  of 
Bin  and  Hophidim,  they  must  bo  looked  for  somewhere  in  the  WAdi 
FlrAn.  There  are  four  roads  leading  from  el-Markha  to  Jebel  Mfisa, 
and  some  writers  have  advocated  the  claims  of  one  or  other  of  these  to 
have  boon  that  taken  by  the  Israelites ;  but  everything  seems  in  favour 
of  tho  WAdi  FlrAn  having  boon  the  one  chosen.  It  is  a  much  easier  road 
than  any  of  tho  others,  and  it  was  likely  to  have  been  chosen  in 
pruforoncc  to  tlio  otbor  easy  one  by  S6h  Sidra  and  WAdi  Mukatteb,  as 
uvoiding  tlio  Kgyplian  HottloniontM  at  MaghAra. 

AiKsioiit  triuiitiun,  aiul  niciHl  nuMloni  authors,  agree  in  planing 
llophidini  at  FtrAii.  Its  posiliou  answurH  to  all  the  rociuiromoiitH  of 
tho  iMU'/Oinit  of  thu  Uitllu  willi  tho  AniahjkitoH  (Kx.  xvii.  H  10) ;  and  tlio 
rook  whioh  MtimtH  thoro  slruuk  to  prvHiuro  wattir  boiiig  iuilUnl  *^  tlio 
ilock  of  liorob,"  is  thought  to  present  no  dlilioulty,  if,  as  is  suppoHod, 
**  Horeb  "  is  a  general  term  applied  to  the  whole  granite  district  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  not  to  any  one  particular  peak  or  mountain.  This  Is 
the  view  taken  by  Lepsius,  Stanley,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey,  exoent  Mr.  Holland,  who  follows  Burokhardt  and 
Robinson  in  placing  Aephidim  at  el-Watlya,  a  narrow  pass  leading 
through  tho  granite  wall  which  encloses  the  central  group  of  Sinai  tie 
mountains  to  which,  in  Mr.  Holland's  opinion,  the  term  **  Horeb," 
answering  to  "  ol-JoliAl,"  properly  belongs.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  view  aro,  that  ol-Watlyit  is  within  an  easy  day's  journey  of 
Jebel  M(isa,  a  condition  which  some  think  is  required  by  the  Biblical 
narrative,  and  that  Mohammedan  tradition  points  out  a  rock  there 
called  **  the  Seat  of  the  prophet  Moses."  Various  other  traditions,  how- 
ever, say  as  much  or  more  for  FlrAn,  and  the  account  in  Exodus  xix.  2 
does  not  seem  necessarily  to  imply  that  only  one  day  elapsed  between 
leaving  liephidim  and  camping  '*  oefore  the  mount." 

According  to  Prof.  Palmer,  from  FlrAn  the  main  body  of  the 
Israelites,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  would  have  passed  up  the  WAdi 
osli-Sh^^kh,  while  Mosos  and  the  ICldors  wont  bv  the  W&di  SolAf  and  the 
Nakb  el-Hawa ;  the  final  camping-ground,  at  which  took  place  the  giving 
of  the  Law,  being  the  plain  of  er-BAha  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  Jebd 
MAsa,  called  RAs  SufsAfa.  It  would  take  too  long  here  to  examine  at 
length  tho  claims  of  tho  dilTereiit  mountains  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward Ut  roproHuiit  "  Mount  Kiiiui,"  **  the  Mount  of  the  Giving  of  tho 
IjibW."  'I'lioy  aru  live  in  nunibor — Jobol  ul-Kjnia,  JoImjI  Unim  'Alawl, 
Julwl  Katartna,  Juliol  HorbAl,  and  Jobel  MAsa,  whilu  Dr.  Boko  made  it 
Juliel  oii-NAi*,  0  Ill's.  S.IC.  of  'Akalta,  on  the  ground  of  an  Arab  tradition. 
Jobul  Borb&l  and  Jobol  MAsa  liavo  had  tho  most  ailvooatos;  but,  until 
recently,  all  research  and  discovery  seemed  to  disallow  tho  olaim  of 
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any  but  Jeltol  MAiin.  Tin  poak  of  RAn  SuhiAfa  alone  Reotnit  to  ineofc  all 
ili«  ro((nirniticniH  of  llio  Rtuui,  vIk.  a  wnlMofliMKl  f»rof*.i][>il«mH  inomibalii 
flumniit,  ovoriooking  a  largo  opoii  spaco,  on  wliiok  a  vaflfe  lioHfc  like 
that  of  the  Inraolitofl  could  oncainp,  and  find  RUfltonanco  for  their  flocks 
and  liordit  in  tho  Niirrounding  valleys.  Prof.  Potrio  has,  howovori 
rooontly  (In  his  *  llo«otirclioH  hi  Suiai '),  critiutiioil  tho  nunilKirs  of  the 
iHraolitoR  an  givon  hi  tho  roonivocl  toxt  of  KxodiiR,  and  Iiah,  by  an 
ingnniouH  einondation,  rochiflO<1  thoin  very  ootiHidorahly.  On  his 
thoory  it  Ih  uinioooHHary  to  dotnand  ho  largo  a  Hiwicn  nn  tho  plain  of 
or-llaha  for  tho  (living  of  tho  Jjaw,  which  i*rof.  Potrio'H  lioutoniutt,  Mr. 
Currolly,  would  placo  in  tho  WAdi  FlrAu,  at  the  foot  of  Sorb&l,  which 
he  considers  to  oe  the  true  Sinai.  It  does  not  oome  within  the  scope 
of  the  present  route  to  trace  the  road  followed  by  the  Israelites  farther 
than  Mount  Sinai ;  and,  indeed,  tho  materials  for  the  identification  of 
any  of  their  sulinoquont  rosting-plaoes  hro  so  slight  that  hardly  one  site 
can  be  fixed  with  any  certainty. 

8.  Routes  from  Sues  to  Jobel  Mdsa  (Mount  8inai)  and 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine. 

There  are  several  roads  by  which  Mount  Siuai  may  bo  reached  from 
Suez ;  but  it  will  be  sufliciont  here  to  describe  throe.  Tho  first  two 
given  below  (A  and  B)  are  usually  followed  by  travellers,  tho  ouo  in 
going  to  and  the  other  in  returning  from  Mount  Sinai.  And  of  these 
two  principal  roads  the  first  and  tho  last  parts  coincide,  the  difference 
in  direction  occurring  botwoon  WiUli  SholW^ka  and  tho  mouth  of  Nakb 
Hawa.  Tho  third  is  a  shorter  routo,  tho  return  journoy  being  made 
from  Cairo  in  1 1  days. 

A.— VfX  WAni  MtiKAvi'Hii  anm  MmIn. 

MIIOH. 

Hiii«(<<i 'AyAii  MiWilKllm  or  Miimlil       .        .        .        •  K 

WA«IIHiuliir :tt 

WA«ll'AiiiArn|Miinili| XO 

'Alii  llAwAmlAlnraliJ fl 

WAtilUliamiKloliKllm) 7 

WAill  IJsCtiKllmJ 0 

WAdlKtlml 7 

t^ftdlShebdka  (month  of) 4 

WAdI  Taiyyllia  (month  of)  [KiicAmpnient  by  tho  Sea]  4 

Jc1)cl  cl-Markha 7 

SahBa'lia* 0 

WAfll  ShellAl  (month  oO 2 

NaI^Ii  Jimlora 4 

WAdI  Kena  (month  of,  Icadhig  to  MaffliAra)     ...  6 

WAtll  Mnkatteb 5 

WAdlJnrAn 4 

K1rAti(Kl-Mnharrnil)[R<iihl<nm1 14 

WA«II  etih-8lil>kh  (nionUi  of) <l 

WAdl  Bolaf  (head  of)  and  month  ufMnl^hel-Ilawn  .        .  Ift 

Na^b  el-llawa  (mimmlt  of) A 

Jebel  MOaa  and  Monaatery  of  St  Catherine    ...  6 

101 

For  the  road  from  Sues  to  *Ayi\n  Afil^aand  a  dosoription  of  tho  latter 
place,  see  p.  48. 

On  leaving  'Ayftn  Miisa  tho  traveller  turns  his  back  on  civilisaUon, 

g  2 
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and  enters  on  the  wide  desert.  And  nothing  can  well  be  more  dreary 
and  monotonous  than  the  first  day's  journey.  At  first  the  plain  is  a 
littlo  broken,  but  after  a  few  milos,  at  Wddi  cd-Dclisa,  a  Hat  dosolate 
expanse  is  outorod  on,  unrelieved  by  any  feature.  The  march  is  toil- 
some enough  oven  if  the  weather  bo  cloiw  and  fine;  but  if,  as  id 
frequently  the  case,  a  khamsin  gets  up,  making  the  atmosphere  oven> 
like  in  its  boat  and  opprossivoncss,  and  enveloping  everything  in  a 
shroud  uf  sand,  then  indued  the  first  day's  journey  in  the  desert  is 
anything  but  a  ploosiuit  and  encouraging  exx>orieiico,  and  the  **  flesh- 
pots"  of  Kgypt  will  1k)  looked  back  upon  with  regret.  So  many 
truvollors  mention  having  met  with  a  khamstu  and  sand-storm  in  this 
l)art  of  the  desert  that  it  seems  as  if  it  were  a  phenomonou  i)oculiar  to 
this  special  region. 

From  WAdi  od-Pohsa  three  roods  lead  to  the  springs  of  Wftdi 
Qharandol.  'JUie  woHternmost  passes  along  the  coast  to  near  Jebol 
llannntiui  Fara(\n,  and  then  turns  up  WAdi  (ihamndel;  the  eastern- 
most, which  branches  off  a  little  N.  of  Wudi  cd-I>uhsii,  runs  hi  the 
direction  of  Jcliel  liishr  in  the  Tib,  and  then  posses  near  the  outskirts 
of  the  Tth  range  to  tlio  upper  part  of  Wadi  Gharandol;  and  the 
luiutriil  Mn\  sliortoHt,  which,  as  the  one  usually  follow<M],  will  Ikj 
duseribml. 


The  Kondy  lied  of  WAdi  Sadur  ('il  ni.)  is  goiioially  chosen  as  the 
Unit  (■uiii|»iii;{>|ilace  after  leoving  'Ayfin  Muho.  A  few  stiiiiUul  tonionKks 
and  uthur  shruUi  are  dotted  aljout,  and  at  the  hood  uf  the  w(Uli  Is  the 
isolated  i>oak  of  JeUl  liiahr.  The  TiUtt  Hadur  (*<  the  Cup  of  Sadur"), 
another  similar  peak,  lies  ten  miles  farther  inland.  In  this  neighbour- 
hood ore  the  headquarters  of  the  Terobtn  AtoIm.  The  Wildi  Sadur  has 
of  late  years  acquired  a  painful  iutci-cHl  for  lOnglishmen,  as  it  wus  the 
scene  of  the  murder  of  the  late  Professor  Palmer,  the  well-known 
Arabic  scholar.  Captain  (Jill,  it.K.,  and  Lieutenant  Ohorrington,  K.N., 
in  August  18H2.  Professor  Palmer  and  his  companions  went  inio 
the  dosort  with  the  double  object  of  buying  camels  for  the  lOnglish 
expedition,  and  of  getting  the  dDSort-triUis  to  join  the  KngliKh 
against  Arabi  Pasha.  The  ill-fated  party  left  Suu/.  on  the  Hlh  August, 
and  arrived  at  Wildi  Sadur  on  the  10th  AugusL  Here  they  were  Ukcn 
prisoners,  and  murdered  on  the  following  day.  Whether  the  Aral)s 
killed  them  for  the  sake  of  the  money  they  had  with  them,  or  in 
oonsequonce  of  orders  from  Cairo,  is  not  positively  known,  but  full 
particulars  of  the  crime  were  obtained  by  Colonel  Sir  C.  Warren,  U.K., 
and  five  of  the  principal  culprits  wore  hanged  at  Zog&sig  on  the 
1st  March,  18B8.  The  most  marked  feature  after  leaving  W&di  Sadur 
is  W&di  WardAn  (8  m.),  a  broad  depression  strewn  with  boulders. 
From  this  point  there  is  on  oflective  view  of  the  Tib  and  Kr-Ut\ha 
clilTs,  and  the  bold  outlines  of  Jebel  liishr  occupying  the  gap  between 
them.    Gazelles  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  this  neighbourhood. 

WAdi  AmAra  (12  m.)  is  the  next  halting-place  for  the  night;  or 
the  camp  may  Ix)  pitched  near  the  Iliujar  er-Uekfcdb  {"  the  Stone  of  the 
Uider  *')  (3  m.),  a  group  of  low  rocks  whase  shade  oilords  a  tempting 
resting-phbce.  The  country  after  pivssing  Wadi  Ann\ra  is  not  quite  so 
imuiotonoUH.    The  plain   undulaUis,  and   is  diversilhsl    by  hills  and 

Iilateaux  glittering  in  nuuiy  pliMum  vviLli  crystals  of  gypsum;  on  tlio 
eft  spurs  eonie  down  from  the  Tib,  and  low  ranges  of  hills  run  down 
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on  llin  right  lf>  lltn  tum,  wIioro  Muo  mh\  Hparkliiig  wnbctni  may  ui>w  mid 
ilioii  Iks  cnuxlit  gliiiinKos  of ;  hi  front  riHo  iliu  high  dnrlc  ottUinoit  o( 
Jobol  ]  f aniniiVra  FaraOn.  'Aln  Hawftra  (B  tn.)  in  nomoiimofl  oorwidorod 
to  havo  clftimR  to  bo  idontificd  with  "  Marah."  It  is  an  insignittoant 
Rpring  situated  on  an  ominonco,  and  ovorshadowcd  by  one  or  two  dosori 
palms.  Tho  wator  is  nasty  and  bittor,  lilcc  that  of  all  tho  othor  springs 
in  tho  limostono  district.  I'assing  on  the  way  tho  KfUfi  eUFtll  {"  tho 
Doan-Hnld "),  a  small  Imsin  which  colhjots  sudiciont  moisturo  from 
tho  noighlwuring  hills  to  sup^Kirt  a  litilo  Arab  oultivation|  wo  roach 
Wtldi  Ohararulri  (5  m.),  a  broad  woll-dofinod  valloy,  at  this  point  aliout 
000  yards  wido,  and  running  botwoou  chalky  cliffs  GO  to  80  ft.  high.. 
There  is  plenty  of  dosort  borbago,  and  small  olustors  of  stunted  palms 
are  frequent.  In  this  valley  grows  plentifully  the  aliarjfud^  a-  planet 
with  a  small  rod  berry,  whion  somo  suppose  to  have  been  tho  "tree  *' 
used  by  Moses  to  sweeton  tho  waters  at  Marab.  This  plant,  however, 
has  no  such  ptoportios. 

Tho  Springes  of  W4di  Gharandel  (2  m.)  form  iisuallv  tho  third 
halting-plivcc  of  tho  travollnr,  aw  horo  thn  stoc^k  of  wator  can  Im  rctiowttd, 
and  tho  fuimnln  rofroKh  Ihninnolvos  after  tho  12j^  ilayH*  nmruh  from  'AyAn 
MAxa.  In  Hprtngtimo  tho  supply  of  wator  Is  ahinulant,  and  burstM 
forth  in  several  places.  In  tho  clifTH  on  tho  loft,  aliovo  tho  springs,  aro 
some  old  tombs.  WAdi  (l)iarandol  has  l)oen  Axed  Upon  as  ono  of  tho 
most  probablo  sitos  for  "  Elim*' ;  and  the  oasis  which  meets  the  eye  oi 
the  traveller,  if  he  should  make  an  Excursion  down  tho  w/ldi  to  Jol)ol 
ITammAm  FaraAn,  will  answer  to  tho  rcquiromonts  of  tho  spot.  Tlid 
valley  narrows  a  short  distance  below  tho  springs,  tho  olius  riso  in 
height,  and  a  running  stream  givos  life  to  thiokots  of  palms,  and 
tamarisks,  and  1)ods  of  roods  ann  hut  rushes,,  alK>unding  in  waterfowl 
and  otli^r  hlrilH,  and  thriMigli  which  the  water  gurglon,  ivitli  hrcwiks,  and 
]HKdN,  and  tiny  waterfalls.  Tho  ivator  onds  almut  a  mlln  from  tho 
mouth  of  tho  wAdi,  which  issues  upon  tho  soa-plain,  a  gently-sloping 
alluvial  traot  of  sand  and  gravel  about  {  m.  hroan. 

Four  miles  along  this  plain  to  the  S.W.  is  Jebel  HanunAm  ForaAn 
(the  "Mountain  of  Pharaoh's  ] lot-bath*'), a  splendid  cliff  of  crystalline 
limostono  alwut  1570  ft.  high.  Tho  hot  springs  gush  out  of  passages  in 
the  rocks  in  the  northern  end,  and  out  of  the  sand.  The  two  principal 
springs  are  the  hottest,  with  a  tomperaturo  of  about  IGO^.  The  water 
has  an  unpleasant  taste  and  a  sulphurous  smell,  and  is  by  tho  BodAwis 
credited  with  marvellous  modioinal  propcrttos.  The  namo  is  derived 
from  a  IkxIAwt  logond  which  places  tho  destruction  of  Pharaoh  anq 
liis  host  at  this  s^Kit,  and  attributes  tho  heat  and  sulphurous  smell  of 
tho  wator  to  their  troubled  spirits  lying  bonoath  tho  waves.  Tho  bluffs 
of  Jo1k}1  Kammilm  FaraAn,  and  tho  nnighlK)uring  peak  of  Joliel  Us/^t, 
present  a  oontinuous  and  abrupt  front  to  the  soa,  5  m.  long,  and 
impassable. 

lleturning  to  the  main  route,  wo  pass,  soon  after  leaving  WAdi 
Gharandel,  on  to  the  high  rolling  plain  of  El-Qargal.  The  scenerv 
here  is  picturesque ;  in  front  rises  the  triple  peak  of  SarhiU  el-Jemelf 
while  the  outlines  of  Jcbcl  SerbAl  and  Jebdl  el-hetuU  can  be  faintly  seen 
to  tho  S.E. ;  on  the  1.  aro  tho  spurs  of  the  Tlh,  and  on  the  rt.  tho  ridges 
of  Jebel  llammdm  Faraiin  and  Jebel  UsPt. 

19 car  this  point  is  a  heap  of  stones  ciillod  Hondn  Shfi.kh  Ahl  Zenna 
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("  Horse  of  8hdkh  Abil  Zenna  "),  which ,  according  to  an  Arab  story, 
marks  the  spot  where  the  mare  of  Ab(l  Zenna,  having  boon  crudiy 
oTor-riddon  by  Its  owner,  broke  down,  and,  on  being  yiolently  spurred, 
gaye  one  final  bound  and  expired.  The  cruel  rider  marked  out  the 
leap,  which  was  of  marvellous  length,  with  stones,  and  the  Bod&wis  as 
they  pass  throw  a  stone  or  some  sand  on  the  heap  in  token  of  dis- 
approval, vrith  the  ejaculation,  *'  Food  for  the  horse  of  Abft  2^nna." 

WAdi  Ua£t  (6  m.)  is  the  first  broad  valley  crossed.  It  is  sparsely 
covered  with  vegetation,  and  just  above  tho  crossing-place  are  some 
brackish  wells,  with  a  few  palms.  This  place  is  another  candidate  for 
boiiig  the  sito  of  *'  EHm."  WAdi  eth-Thal  (7  m.)  is  the  next  foaturo ; 
it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  tho  usual  dosort  vegetation.  Doth 
those  wAdis  issuo  through  narrow  gorgos,  botwoeu  high  limestone  clifis, 
on  to  the  soa-plaiu.  A  short  distance  l)oyond  Wildi  oth-Thal  is  a  heap 
of  stonoH  called  'Artn  cl-Temvidn  (the  "  HHdu  of  Toniman"),  so  callod 
from  a  female  duvotoo  who  used  to  sit  and  bog  at  this  siM)t,  and  wiut 
buried  there.  The  mouth  of  WAdi  esh-Sheb£ka  (the  •'  Valley  of  tho 
Net"^  (d  m.)  is  reached  after  a  labyrinthine  course  through  chalky 
hillooKS  and  ridges,  vortical  cliffs,  and  groat  quarry-like  recesses.  At 
this  iM>iiit  braiKsliUH  off  Itoute  H,  to  lie  heruiiftor  doKcribod. 

Tlio  pniwiiit  route  turns  wiutliwanl  down  WAdi  Taiyyiba  (the 
**  I'iiMiNiviit"  or  **  ItVuitfnl  Viilluv").  A(U)r  2j  niiliwi  down  tliiH  vulloy, 
Utiwoon  wallH  of  liniuHtouu  rook  from  wliosu  (layi/.ling  fiuHi  tlioro  is  a 
torriflo  glare,  a  oluHtor  of  stuutod  palms  and  tamarisks  is  roauiiod, 
amongst  which  bubble  up  a  few  springs  of  brackish  water ;  and  a  short 
distance  farther  on  are  one  or  two  more  springs,  and  a  few  more  palms 
and  tamarisks.  Yet  another  mile  or  so  between  hot  vertical  oliffsj  with 
the  briffht  green  caper-plant  clinging  to  their  faces,  and  then,  passing 
on  the  loft  a  fine  bluff  of  lava  and  conglomerates,  arranged  in  brig[ht 
bands  of  rod,  black,  and  brown,  we  reach  the  mouth  of  Wddi  Taiyyiba 
(4  m.),  and  come  out  upon  the  coast-plain  of  cl-MurkMya.  On  this 
plain,  somewhere  noar  tho  mouth  of  the  Vf&d'i  Taiyyiba,  is  placed  the 
site  of  **the  Fjucampmont  by  tho  Jtod  Boa,"  and  somowhero  aljout  tho 
same  spot  tho  traveller  will  pitch  his  next  encampment  after  leaving 
W&di  Gharandel. 

A  hot  and  weary  march  follows  over  the  plains  of  el-Murkh6ya  and 
el-Markha.  A  short  distance  down  the  coast '  is  the  low  headland 
called  R&s  Abfi  Zenima.  The  tomb  of  the  saint  from  whom  it  is 
named  is  to  the  right  of  the  road,  and  is  hung  round  with  a  mis- 
cellanoouB  collection  of  offerings.  Farther  on,  tho  road  crossos  a  low 
promontory  of  limestone  rocks,  which  at  one  point  rise  and  approach 
the  Siui  HO  cloHoly  that  camels  have  to  gothrongli  tho  water  at  high  tidu. 
We  now  roiush  tho  iKild  white  cliffs  of  JcM  cl-MwkJui  H  m.),  and 
crossing  the  promontory  which  juts  out  from  it  enter  tlie  plain  of 
el'Markha,  a  wretclio<l  desolate  expanse  of  flints  and  siuid,  almost 
without  vegetation.  For  about  2  hrs.  tho  road  traverses  this  plain  in 
a  B.hi.  direction,  and  a  weary  trudge  it  Is.  The  sun  is  scorchingly  hot, 
and  blazes  down  u^ton  the  traveller  from  a  sky  whose  blue  expanse  is 
uncboquerod  by  a  single  cloud.  On  the  right  tlie  waters  of  the  gulf,  of 
an  Cfcn  duei>er  azure,  Kooni  to  simmer  in  a  mirror-like  motion Iokh 
expannu,  tliat  is  hardly  brulion  by  a  ripple  oven  where  they  ra4U)li  tlio 
shore.    Tlio  soil  around  is  dry,  baked,  and  glowing.    Fortunate  is  ho 
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who  dooi  not  havo  io  onoountor  a  khamstn  to  add  to  tho  oxhaniitlng 
heat,  hut  meets  rather  with  tho  froah  soa-broono,  whloh  gonorally  risoii 
in  the  afternoon,  and  ohanges  tho  oharaoter  of  the  Boene. 

At  last  tho  entranoe  of  S^h  Bm'ha'  (6  m.)  is  reaohed.  At  its  mouth 
on  tho  right-hand  side  is  a  slag  hoap,  containing  traoos  of  coppor.  Ton 
nifloH  farthor  down  tho  plain  is  tlio  month  of  tlio  WAdi  l*1rAn,  np 
which,  according  to  tho  most  prolial>lo  coiijootnro,  tlio  Israolilofi 
marchod.  Wo  Ihnroforo  horo  f]iiit  for  a  tinio  tlioir  tnusk,  and  advanco 
up  tho  Still  iWIja',  a  narrow  valJoy  l)otwoon  hills  of  linioHtono,  which 
soon  widons  out  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Wddi  SlielUU  (iho  Vallov  of  tho 
Cataracts)  (2  m.),  so  called  from  a  remarkable  fall.  Thoro  is  a  footpath 
to  the  head  of  WAdi  Nash.  Up  this  valley  lies  the  road,  Iwtween 
sandstone  and  limestone  rocks  of  fantastic  form  and  colours.  The 
scenery  begins  to  be  very  fine,  and  to  afford  a  sample  of  the  grander 
features  of  the  Sinaitio  countr}*.  Tho  path  rises  rapidiv  over  a  rugeod 
tract  of  ground,  and  then  comes  suddenly  to,  the  foot  of  Na^b  Bndira 
U  m.),  an  abrupt  cliff  of  variegated  sandstone,  about  100  ft.  high.  Up 
its  face  winds  a  stoop  path,  horo  and  there  supported  by  a  rubble  wall ; 
it  is  quite  practicable  for  baggage-camels.  At  the  summit  is  a  very 
small  plain  from  which  the  road  leads  through  a  narrow  winding  pass, 
shut  m  by  beautifully  coloured  rocks,  into  tho  Wddi  Nii^b  Biidira 
(2A  m.),  and  then  turns  to  the  left  up  tho  S^h  Sidra  (1  m.).  Here  is 
obtained  the  first  glimpse  of  the  red  granite  of  the  Peninsula.  At  first 
it  is  onlv  seen  on  the  left  bank  of  SAh  Sidra,  then  it  appoars  on  the 
right,  after  which  it  ends,  and  tho  gorge,  swooping  round  a  cliff  of 
sandstone,  issues  on  a  broad  valley.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  gorge 
comes  in  on  tho  loft  a  small  valley,  Wddi  J^ena  (1  j  m.). 

If  the  oamn  should  lie  pitchod  for  tho  night  somowhoro  near  this 
sitot,  the  travoilor  may  think  it  worth  while  to  dovolo  a  few  lidiim  to 
viHiUng  tho  old  Kgynlian  Turquoise  Minea  of  MarhAm,  wliicti  am 
not  far  distant.  Half  a  niiln  from  lis  mouth  tho  WAdi  Koiia  dIvldoM, 
and  a  (ow  yards  up  itH  nortliorn  hrannli,  caIIo<1  Ii7f//i  Am/*///»,  am  tho 
turquoiso  mines,  situated  at  from  JTiO  to  2(X)  ft.  alKWO  tliu  viilJoy,  in 
some  Handstnue  cliffs  on  tho  wostorn  side.  At  tho  fork  of  the  valley  is 
a  conical  hill,  strewed  with  tho  ruins  of  buildings  occupied  liy  tho 
captive  miners  and  their  guards ;  and  at  tho  foot  of  tho  hill  arc  tho 
remains  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  late  Major  Macdonald,  who 
worked  the  mines  for  some  time.  From  the  ruins  a  bank  of  loose 
stones  runs  down  into  the  valloy  and  up  again  to  the  mines,  a  causeway 
apparently  for  tho  passage  of  tho  miners,  and  intended  to  save  tho 
labour  of  olimbing  up  and  down  tho  stoop  banks.  From  tho  house  a 
camel-road  loads  np  the  valley  to  a  spring  of  cood  wator,  8  m.  distant. 
Maghdra  signifies  **  a  cave,'*  and  is  a  term  applied,  not  to  one  particular 
spot,  but  U>  the  whole  district  in  which  the  mines  are  situated. 
.Besides  the  workings  at  this  snot,  others  may  be  seen  in  the  S^h  Sidra, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  WAdi  Kena,  and  in  wAdi  Umm  ThemAn,  which 
enters  S^h  Sidra  about  a  mile  lower  down. 

According  to  the  hieroglyphio  tablets  at  MaghAra,  the  first  Egyptian 
monarohs  who  invaded  the  Peninsula  were  Semerkhat  of  tho 
I.  D^asty,  Sanekht  of  the  II.  Dynasty,  and  Tjeser  and  Sneferu,  of 
the  III.  Dynasty,  the  latter  of  whom  put  up  a  tablet  recording  his 
fon<)uest  gf  th9  ooqntr^,  i^nd  discoyor^  of  tho  mlnoB,    Kht|(u  (IK, 
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l>yn.)t  Uio  builder  of  \\\o  Groai  Pyramid,  also  lum  a  tablet  closo 
to  tho  oiitrauco  u{  tho  cuvvo.  Tbcro  aro  rcoordb  of  various  uioniirclui 
of  tho  V.  and  YI.  Dynjwtica  (Soliu-Tta,  Nc-uaor-ltu,  Mon-kau-Hor, 
Dod-ko-lttt  AsHa,  Popi  I.,  and  Popi  II.).  A  totnplo  wan  built  on  tbo 
spot,  and  inspectors  regularly  visited  the  mines.  Wo  find  no  records 
of  the  troublous  age  which  followed  the  VI.  Dynasty,  but  there  is 
a  monument  of  Senuesret  or  Usertsen  II.  of  tho  XII.  Dynasty,  and 
iu  tho  second  year  of  Amenemlu'it  III.  an  expedition  appfiars  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  province  of  Mafket,  as  tho  Sinaitic  Peninsula 
was  called,  and  there  are  various  tablets  of  this  liionarch's  reign 
referring  to  the  working  of  the  mines.  Tho  name  of  his  successor, 
Anieneml.int  lY.,  also  appears  among  the  inscriptions.  A  gap  in 
the  reeords  apfain  occurs  until  tho  XYIII.  Dynasty,  when  there 
is  an  inscription  recording  on  expedition  to  the  mme  during  the 
joint  reigns  of  Ilatshcpsu  and  Thothmcs  III.  No  more  royal  names 
have  been  met  with  until  we  come  to  the  reign  of  Jlanisos  II.,  whuse 
name  is  found  on  a  column.  After  his  age  the  mines  seem  to  have 
been  exhausted,  those  of  SarAbit  cl-Kh&dim  taking  their  place.  The 
place  was  called  in  the  hieroglyphic  '*  the  Minos  of  Sneferu,'*  and  was 
undiir  tho  protection  of  the  goddesH  liathor,  with  whom  are  osspciatod 
Thoth  and  Hopl.  (or  Sirius,  tho  presiding  doity  of  tho  Arabian  'mnne  of 
OoHluin,  to  which  the  province  of  Mafkot  iHihingod).  licHidoH  c:op|)cr, 
tho  nnnnr^l  oxtnuited  from  tho  minus  wiM  iwi/krl,  or  turcjuoiHo.  Tho 
jnhios  wore  timxl  as  a  oonvlot  settlomcnt. 

In  nKNiorn  days  a  Scotsnian,  Maj<ir  Maodonald,  lived  at  MiigliAra 
for  some  years,  mining  turquoisus;  and  lately  a  company  has 
exploited  the  mines.  Unbappilv,  whereas  Major  Macdonald  was  most 
careful  never  to  injure  an  inscription,  the  miners  of  the  last  few  years 
have  not  lK>en  i^  scrupulous,  and  hifve  indeod  ruthlossly  destroyed 
many  of  tho  ancient  scinptqros  in  order  to  get  at  the  turquoises.  Prof. 
Potrie  says  (' Resoarches  in  Binai,*'p.  4G)  that  "ignoraiit  engineers 
destroyed  what  was,  in  tbo  ISuronoan  market  of  mnseums,  worth  far 
more  than  all  the  turquoises  which  they  extracted."  Tlie  inscriptions 
of  Khufu,  Assa,  Pepi  and  Aiiionemhat  have  been  destroyed.  Those  of 
Bneferu,  Sahura,  Mpn-kau-Hor  and  Ne-uscr-Ba  have  lx)en  damaged. 
"Only  the  Scmorkhet, scone',  high  up  above  the  quarries,  tho  second 
Sneferu  scone  and  the  tablet  of  Tahutmes  III.  have  escaped  the 
wanton  mischief "  (Petrio,  loc.  ciL).  Those  tablets  that  remained  (in  a 
more  or  less  damaged  condition)  have  now  been  removed  by  Mr.  G.  T. 
Gurrelly,  for  tho  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  and  tho  Egyptian  Qovern- 
ment,  to  the  Cairo  Museum,  with  the  exception  of  tbat  of  Somerkhat, 
which  is  so  high  above  the  valley  that  it  will,  no  doubt,  escape  future 
damage.  This  monument  is  on  the  W.  face  of  tho  W&di,  alwut  400  ft. 
up  the  side.  .There  are  three  figures  of  this  early  king  (4000  u.c), 
wearing  royal  crowns;  the  third  ligure  smites  a  fallon  Arab.  |n  front 
of  the  rtiyal  iigures  is  that  of  a  general  {^a  vutrmcsJum)  holding  Ijow  and 
arrows.    The  style  of  work  is  simple  and  Hovere.  * 

Leaving  the  |»oint  ^here  the  W&di  Kena  joins  tho  S(2h  Sidra,  wc 
continue  along  tho  latter  till  its  junction  with  tho  WAdi  Mukatteb 
(the  **  Written  Yalley")  (6  m.),  a  broad  shallow  watercourse,  Y^ith 
terraced  clifTs,  piled  up  at  thu  Isise  with  crumbling  blocks  and  fragments. 
It  derives  its  imuw  from  iiw  sv-tMilM  SiiMMtic  IpscnpUonn  with  which 
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its  rocks  abound.  Thoso  inacriptioiifl  aro  to  bo  found  in  iiioro  or  loan 
abuiidanco  all  tlio  way  from  WiUli  l^oiia  to  tho  Load  of  >V&di  Mukaitob, 
but  tho  groator  iiuinlior  of  ilinni  pticur  in  cluHtora  in  Iha  Hpac'.o  of  aUuit 
a  niilo  at  tho  lowor  ond  of  this  wildi.  They  aro  gonorally  found  in  tho 
lowor  strata  of  Baudstono.  At  ono  timo  suppoHod  to  bo  of  groat 
antiquity,  thoy  aro  now  known  to  havo  boon  tiio  work  of  NalMitTioan 
tmvoilorH  and  pil^rinm  of  llin  l^id  "llili  conturioH  a.i».  Miniitur  iiiHori^i- 
ttonH  liavn  Ihjou  found  in  tlio  dimoi't  10.  of  llin  Niln,  liH  woti  iih  at  iVitra. 
and  ono  (liulonging  to  a  Naiiathoan  Koldior)  at  lV)x/.no1i  in  Jlivfy.  .  Hlio 
language  of  Ihoni  ik  Aramaic,  and  tito  alplialiot  in  acurnivo  form  of  tlial 
dovolopmont  of  tho  old  Aramaic,  alphabet  wjiich  wo, find  in  tlio  Palmy- 
rono  inscriptions,  and  out  of  which  grow  tho  squaro  Hobrow  characters. 
Thoy  gonorally  bogin  with  tho  word  shalihtf  **t>ea(*.c,"  and  record  tho 
iiamos  of  morchants  or  of  hoAthon  pilgrims  to  tho  sacred  places  of  tho 
Sinai  tic  Peninsula.  From  tho  watorshed  at  tho  head  of  Wftdi  Mukattob 
tho  vlevr  is  very  beautiful,  presenting  striking  oontrasts  of  form  and 
colour.  On  the  E.  is  a  magnificent  rod  granite  mountain,  Jebel 
Merzcga, 

Tho  road  now  descends  from  tho  watershed,  and  enters  a  wide 
boulder-strewii  valley  towards  WAdi  Firto  (4  m.),  the  grandest  of  all 
the  Sinaitio  wAdis.  About  a  mile  up  the  valley,  at  tho  mouth  of  Wddi 
Niarint  are  some  stone  circles  and  cairns,  probably  sepulchral  monu- 
ments of  a  very  early  date.  There  are  some  14  or  16  Circles  closely 
grouped  together,  lina  of  from  10  to  20  ft.  in  diameter.  In  the  contro 
of  each  is  ii  cist,  alwut  4  ft.  long,  3}  ft.  broad,  and  2^  ft.  docp,  composed 
of  four  largo  stones,  and  a  covering  slab.  Inside  the  cists  havo  been 
found  human  bones,  tooth,  Ac.,  and  in  one  instanoe  a  small  brtujolot  of 
cop[>or,  fanco  and  arrow- lina<lR,  and  a  nocklaco  of  marine  HhoUrt. 
Thoiiffh  tho  lH>nnH  worn  dttconinohod;  the  outline  of  tho  iNHly  could  \w 
triUNNi,  nlatjod  on  lis  loft  sldo,  in  tho  iMint  [Kwition  UHUally  oonHldonul 
ono  of  tho  oldest  forms  of  burial. 

Tho  Wftdi  Ftr/ln  now  o^kjuh  out  Into  a  HUoci^Ksion  of  long  fipon 
roatdios,  with  Jolxd  Borli/ll  and  its  noighljouring  poaks  filling  up  the 
liackground.  Tho  soil  is  a  crisp  granite  gravol,  with  hero  and  there 
tracts  strewn  with  boulders  or  shingle.  The  rich  colouring  of  tlib 
sandstone  rocks  is  now  exchanged  for  the  somewhat  more  solnsr  hues, 
but  more  varied  outlines,  of  granite,  gneiss,  Sco,  As  wo  advance  farther 
the  bod  of  tho  wAdi  narrows,  and  the  scenery  becomes  grander  lit  everv 
step.  At  a  sharp  angle  of  the  valley,  on  its  right  bank,  is  a  large  block 
of  fallen  granite,  ooverod  witli  a  heap  6f  pebbloR  and  small  stones. 
This  Is  called  Jfesi  eUKIuiiUUin  (11  m.),  and  is  declared  bv  tho  HodHwlH 
to  Ik)  tho  identical  rock  struck  by  Moses  to  supply  tho  thirsty  Israelites 
(Kx.  xvii.  G).  It  should  bo  noted  that  wo  are  again  on  a  route  boliovcd 
to  havo  been  taken  by  tho  Israelites,  who  aro  supposed  to  have  come 
up  Wildi  FlrAn  from  tho  sea.  Contrary  to  most  of  the  traditional  sites 
in  tho  Peninsula,  this  rock  is  just  where  we  should  expect  to  find  it. 
Tho  Amalekitosj  encamped  three  miles  higher  up  the  valley  at  llcpliidim 
(FlrAn),  cut  off  all  access  to  the  water  supply  there;  and  the  eager 
thirst  of  tho  Israelites,  after  three  woary  marches  without  coming  to 
atiy  isprings,  nlay  well  at  last  havo  caused  the  munnurings  doscribed  in 
the  sacred  narrative,  when  they  toutid  themselves  cut  off  from  the 
bopod-for  0(i8is,    The  grandeur  dnd  4<^olation  of  tho  scenery  now 
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become  almost  overpowering,  and  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  on  the 
little  oasis  of  el-Heswa,  to  be  followed  not  long  after  bv  the  welcome 
sight  of  the  groat  palm-grove  of  Ft^n,  a  rioh  mass  of  dark-«reen  foliage 
¥rinding  eastward  through  the  hills.  A  rugged  valley,  Urddi  'Aleydl^ 
at  whose  head  stands  Jebel  SerbAl,  here  comes  in  from  the  south-east ; 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  open  spaco  caused  by  their  junction  stands  a 
low  hill,  el'Mahtrroil  (3  m.|,  crowned  with  ruiiiH.  In  this  pleasant 
oiihIh  tliu  tmvollur  will  pitcm  IiIk  Uuit  with  duli^lit,  and,  if  ho  can, 
duvoto  at  IcMiht  OIK)  (liiy,  ur  Htill  liuttur  two  days,  tu  an  uxaniinutiuu  of 
the  surrounding  district. 

Ascent  of  Jebel  Serbil.— This  will  occupy  a  whole  day,  and  should 
not  lie  uudurtakon  by  anv  but  good  walkers  and  cliuiliors,  as  the  way  is 
hard  and  toilsome,  and  the  climbing  near  the  summit  requires  a  steady 
head  and  some  experience  in  mountaineering.  The  ascent  from  FtrAn 
will  take  about  5  lirs.  Jebel  SerbAl  is  in  many  ways  the  most  striking 
mountain  of  the  Peninsula;  it  rises  abruptly  to  a  height  of  4000  ft. 
above  the  valleys  at  its  base,  and  its  summit,  a  ridge  about  3  m.  long, 
is  broken  into  a  series  of  beautifully  outlined  peaks  of  nearly  the  same 
height.  The  loftiost,  G734  ft.,  is  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
ridgo.  8omo  writers  have  identified  Sorbill  with  the  Mt.  Sinat  of  the 
Bible,  but  man  V  authorities  agree  in  considering  that  the  topographical 
roquiremonts  of  the  Bible  narrative  arc  not  mot  by  its  position.  There 
is  no  large  plain  in  its  vicinity  on  which  the  Israelites  could  have 
eucam^Mxi  in  sight  of  the  mountain.  But  this  objection  does  not 
seem  so  important  as  it  was  formerly  considered  to  be  (see  p.  227). 

The  wav  to  Jebel  Serb&l  lies  up  the  Wddi  'AUydt,  a  broad  rugged 
valley,  with  a  few  trees  and  a  little  herbage.  At  the  upper  part  of  the 
wAdi,  which  rises  rapidly  in  its  8  miles'  course,  are  some  spnngs  of  cool 
wator  and  a  few  palms.  The  path  now  enters  the  lower  slopes  of 
SorbiU.  Hence  to  the  summit  busin  from  which  the  peaks  rise  there 
arc  two  priucipul  pallis,  or  goat- trucks,  one  by  a  stoop  rooky  ravine 
callod  Aha  llamUi  (lliu  lluud  of  "  the  Wild  Fig-true"),  and  the  other 
and  longer  ono  by  two  less  precipitous  paths  callod  Sikkct  Stidnr  and 
Sikkci  er- lioilisfuih  (the  **  Itoad  of  the  Sweater  ").  The  principal  \ioak 
is  an  enormous  smooth  domo  of  granite  surmounted  by  a  cupola  of  like 
nature.  The  climbing  here  is  not  etwy,  and  it  is  only  the  coarse  nature 
of  the  rock,  which  affords  a  good  foothold,  that  makes  it  possible  to  ^et 
up  or  down,  there  being  nothinff  to  cling  to.  In  a  few  places  there  are 
ste^  of  loose  stones,  laid  proTiably  ages  ago,  which  make  the  task 
easier.  A  narrow  ledge  runs  out  from  near  the  summit  of  the  peak  for 
about  60  yards,  ending  in  a  sheer  precipice  of  4000  feet.  On  this  are 
the  ruins  of  the  lighUunutOf  which  gives  its  name  el-Madhaimva  to  the 
highest  pouk  of  tiorl>Al.  It  was  one  in  a  system  of  lioaeon-fires  kept  up 
from  Mut&li  Iludhera,  or  *' Look-outs  of  Haseroth,"  to  Sues,  and  along 
the  sea  coast.  It  is  a  rude  stone  structure,  probably  built  by  the  same 
men  who  traced  the  Sinaitio  inscriptions,  several  of  which  are  found  on 
the  path  up  to  the  summit,  and  in  a  hollow  near  the  lighthouse.  Capt. 
H.  S.  Palmer  thus  describes  the  view  from  the  top  of  SerbAl : — "  From 
the  summit  of  SerbAl  the  landscape  on  a  dear  day  Is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  varied,  if  not  the  most  extensive,  in  the  country.  Looking 
seaward,  a  wild  chaos  of  rock  and  mountain  fills  the  foreground ;  then 
comes  the  hot  brown  Kl  KiVa;  then  Tor  and  its  palm  groves,  faintly 
soon,  and  tliu  low  coiuit  range  farther  iior^h ;  thpn  tho  (|[l{ttoring  water 
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of  tho  gulf,  bftokcd  in  tho  far  diRtanoe  by  gray  and  purpio  rangM  of 
African  moonUins.  Looking  inland,  iho  oyo  roams  o?cr  an  amaitlng 
complicaiion  of  doaort  moonlainB  andyalleys — ^a  vast  network,  of  which 
the  white  and  grey  wAdi  beds,  winding  in  fanciful  snaky  pattoms  ovor 
the  whole  face  of  tho  country,  form  the  threads,  while  mountains  of 
all  sisos,  forms,  and  hues  fill  the  interstices;  northward  tho  far 
prospect  is  dosod  by  tho  long  blank  of  the  Tth  osoarpmont ;  the  peaks 
of  Katartna  and  Umm  Shomor  rise  darkly  in  tho  south  oast;  at 
your  foot  is  FarAn,  a  thin  green  lino  of  palms  straggling  through  the 
hills." 

Tho  derivation  of  tho  word  Serhdl  is,  according  to  Professor  E.  IT. 
Palmer,  whose  etymology  has  been  adopted  In  this  account  of  tho 
Peninsula,  from  the  Arabic  word  Hrhdlf  a  '*  shirt  **  or  "  coat  of  mail," 
in  allusion  to  the  gushing  of  the  waters,  during  a  storm,  ovor  tho  round 
smooth  rocks  of  tno  summit,  which  clothe  it,  as  it  were,  with  a  shirt, 
or  coat  of  mail,  of  glittering  fluid. 

Tho  objects  of  iiitorost  oloso  to  FfrAn  itsolf  aro  many,  but  tlioy  can 
only  Ix)  briefly  alliidod  to  hero.  Tho  ovidoneo  in  favour  of  its  lioing  tho 
JU^hiditn  of  tho  JMblo  has  boon  alroady  pointed  out ;  but  tlioro  is  otio 
more  feature,  and  that  an  important  ono,  that  should  bo  mentioned. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  wAdi,  opposito  tho  hillock  of  El-Maharrad,  is 
a  conical  hill  called  JcM  et-Tahilna  (tbo  "  Mountain  of  the  Windmill "), 
about  GOO  ft.  high,  so  placed  as  to  bo  in  full  view  of  tlio  two  vallovs 
'AleyAt  and  FltAn,  where  the  battle  between  tbo  Israeli fcos  and  the 
Amalekites  would  have  been  fought,  and  accessible  from  a  point  near 
el-Hcswa,  lower  down  the  WAdi  FlrAn.  Access  to  this  hill  would  have 
been  easy  to  Moses,  and  from  its  summit  he  could  have  witnessed  the 
battle  raging  liclow  (soo  Kx.  xvii.  0  12).  An  early  Christian  tradition 
favours  this  view,  and  Antoninus  Martyr  (A.i>.  GCX))  states  that  a  chapel 
stood  on  tho  spot  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  battle.  Jluins  of  such 
a  ohapel  still  exist  on  the  summit  of  Jobol  ct-TahAna.  Its  aisles, 
dividea  by  square  pillars  of  rod  Handstono,  can  still  lie  traced,  and  tbo 
form  of  tho  apse.  It  was  afterwards  altorod  and  turnod  into  a  niosquo. 
The  whole  of  the  path,  or  rather  flight  of  stops,  which  leads  up  from 
WAdi  FlrAn  to  the  top  of  Jebel  et-Tah(lna,  is  linod  with  the  remains 
of  small  chapels,  often  built  over  the  cells  or  tombs  of  anchorites, 
and  serving  as  "stations"  on  the  way  to  tho  principal  church 
at  the  summit.  All  this  seems  to  prove  that  Jobol  ot-TahAna  was 
regarded  as  a  placo  of  groat  sanctity  by  tho  ChriKtian  pilgrims  of 
early  ages. 

The  Rnins  of  FfrAn  iisolf  are  those  of  the  old  onlsoopal  cHy  nf 
Pfuirnn^  which  is  first  ninntif»nod  by  tlin  gfw»graplinr  rtoloniy  (2nd  cent. 
A. n.),  though  the  OhhIh  of  I'linran  wiih  known  to  JHiMbirnH  ftun  fifl). 
Tho  old  oonvont  and  church  stand  on  tho  top  oC  tho  hillock  (cl- 
Maharrad)  already  mentioned,  at  the  junction  of  the  wAdis.  The 
principal  walls  of  the  convent  still  remain,  built  of  flat  stones  and  mud, 
with  sun-dried  bricks  at  the  top.  The  ehurch  is  at  the  northern  end, 
and,  from  the  number  of  capitals,  broken  shafts,  and  other  remains 
found  within  its  walls,  appears  to  have  boon  a  building  of  some  import- 
anco.  On  a  low  nock  of  land  which  connects  tho  hillock  with  tho  wftdl 
are  the  remains  of  the  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  was  7  ft.  high ; 
parts  of  it  remain^  the  composite  of  niud  and  small  stoneq  being  here 
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foood  wiUi  largo  uuliowu  bouklorB.  Bobb  wiihin  and  wiUiuui  Uio  walla 
aro  thq  rumains  ot  ImildiugB,  and  to  tho  wosl,  in  u  "  jorf "  or  bank  of 
alluvium,  iu  tho  coniotory;  tho  tombs  aro  partly  cut  porpondicularly 
in  tho  faoo  o£  tho  rock,  and  partly  built  with  largo  stouos,  and  tho 
ontranoos  aro  oithor  oloBod  by  largo  slabs  of  stono,  or  built  up  with  mud 
and  stonos.  Thoso  tombs  aro  often  usod  by  tho  Arabs.  On  tho 
right  bank  of  tho  Wi\di  Ftriln  is  a  dosortod  villago,  which  proliably 
forniod  part  of  tlio  old  city,  but  which  Ijoiirs  traces  of  having  boon 
cKJCupiud  at  a  later  poritNl  by  a  Kcttlod  Arab  [K>pulation. 

Tlio  liill  calhxl  Jcbel  el-Mou^ja  (tho  "  Hill  of  tho  (^mforonco"),  in 
tho  I**!.  InuiIc  of  Wadi  *Aloyat,  is  rcmiu-kablu  for  tho  nunilicr  of  Sinaitiu 
inscriptions  found  on  it.  Thoro  is  a  small  onolosuro  on  tho  top,  iKith 
within  and  without  which  tho  inscriptions  aliound.  It  is  looked  upon 
by  tho  JiodAwis  as  a  placo  of  groat  sanctity,  and  thoy  saorillco  a  lamb  in 
front  of  tho  enclosure  at  tho  timo  of  tho  dato  harvest  in  WiVdi  FIriln. 

On  lioth  Inuiks  of  Wadi  Fh'iln  were  the  homos  of  numerous  ancho- 
rites who  once  lived  there,  and  sat  "  like  a  lot  of  rabbits  at  tho  mouths 
of  tlioir  holos."  Thoro  aro  also  a  uumlior  of  tomlm,  gononiJIy  with  two 
tiers  of  **l<Nmli*';  tlicy  liu  alimmt  invariably  K.  and  NY.,  and  the 
inethcHl  of  burial  api>oars  U*  have  lioen  to  lay  tho  bodios  on  Uioir  backs 
on  tho  baro  rook,  heads  to  tho  W.,  foot  to  tho  K.,  tho  arms  strotchod 
out  at  full  length  by  tho  sido. 

Thoro  are  tho  remains  of  .several  monastio  ostiUiliKhmontH  in  tho 
neigh Uiurhood  of  VVildi  Ftriln,  of  which  tho  most  remarkable  are  in 
Wddi  tiikiUya  to  tho  S.  of  Sorl)&l,  an  almost  inaccossiblo  gorge 
approached  by  a  road  tho  construction  of.  which,  as  shown  by  what 
still  remains  of  it,  proves  tho  monks  to  have  been  lioth  skilled  and 
energetic  in  road  making. 

The  natural  bcautios  of  the  Oasis  of  Ftrkn  aro  abnost  enough  to 
induce  tho  traveller  to  spend  a  day  in  doing  nothing  else  but  giving 
himself  up  to  their  delights.  For  4  miles,  beginning  from  the  mouth 
of  W&di  *Aley&t,  whioh  extends  up  tho  valley,  a  luxuriant  mass  of  treos 
and  vegetation  is  hcnunod  in  betwoon  magnificent  rugged  granite  cliffs 
from  GOO  to  800  ft.  in  height.  Hero  all  tho  trees  common  to  tho  Pen- 
insula show  at  their  best,  and  tho  dato-lxsaring  palm  is  of  unusual  hxzc 
and  fruitfulness.  A  varied  undorgrowth  of  herbs  and  grasses,  moss, 
turf,  small  flowers,  rushes,  and  other  marshy  plants,  covers  the  bod 
of  tho  valley,  save  where  some  stone-strewn  dry  torrent  bod  marks 
the  course  of  and  the  luvagos  of  recent  floods.  Hero  and  thoro  aro 
clusters  of  rough  HedtWi  houses,  with  enclosed  gardens,  in  which  are 
grown  maiKo  and  tobivcco,  irrigated  by  means  of  water  raiscxl  by  :t/Mufi2/)t. 

MMi rough  this  long  valley,  tho  ruradiso  of  the  Aral»s,  the  traveller 
Isiuds  his  way  on  leaving  Firiln,  till,  after  aliout  B  niiles,  tho  palms  and 
water  cease,  and  the  onlv  verdure  is  a  tamarisk  grove.  In  another 
mile  this  also  ends,  and  all  is  again  liarron  and  desolate.  At  this  point 
occur  a  series  of  curious  alluvial  deposits,  consisting  of  lianks  of  soil 
rising  sometimes  to  a  height  of  100  ft.,  and  extending  along  tho  wAdi's 
brink.  By  tho  Bod&wis  thoy  are  called  *^jilruf"  (sing,  jorf),  Thoir 
origin  is  uncertain,  but  Mr.  Holland  attributes  their  formation  to  tho 
lieds  of  alluvium  gradually  formed  by  Hlowly-flowing  streams  Iwing 
washed  away  by  the  rushing  torrents  that  if  weep  down  the  w&dis 
during  a  storm.    JfH  Jimvt'b — au  islet  of  gneiss  in  mid-channol— fonns 
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"the  nito"  olWddl  FtrAn,  throufih  nhioh  the  rood  p4!iww  Into  Dm 
Widi  SoUf :  nnd  ft  Hliort  (tiHtnnco  [nrblior  on  tlio  moiitri  of  W&dl  eih- 
SMkb  (G  m.)  U  nmched. 

W«  ooDllnuo  ap  (hs  Wftdi  SoUl,  which  opons  ant  Into  long  straight 
reAchoR.  At  (he  roouth  ot  WdHi  Umm  Tdkka  aro  a  nuTubot  ot  tfas 
liriniidvo  Rtoiio  houaos,  botore  alluded  to  (p.  33S),  cnllod  tuitoitMEt  (ahig. 


(Kn.iii  Uiu  Siiinjy  iDKlu  li*  llio  KnyHl  K»i(li«'<.-ni.) 
tuimila,  not  "  naii'dmi,"  n  word  that  dooH  not  o:i{st),  which  reAomhlo 
l)io  "  bothan,"  or  boohivo  houaoi  o(  Sootlaiid.  Ttiolt  usual  Bhapo  tn 
au  olllpiio  or  Irregular  circle  from  40  to  eO  ft.  in  circumrorenM;  with 
walla  8j  to  3  ft.  thick :  thoM  walla  rim  porpciidioularly  for  9  H.,  and 
thcH  boghi  to  cloae  in,  each  auccewiive  conrso  ol  stoiio  projecting 
slightly  tx-youd  the  ono  below  it,  till  only  a  small  hole,  covered  with  a 
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Hat  uione,  in  lufl  at  the  top.  The  doors  are  about  1}  ft.  wide,  aiid  the 
wMnio  in  (height,  with  lintels  and  doorpoHtR.  S«>motinioa  a  largo 
gninito  iNHilthir  fonns  a  |H)rti(»n  u(  a  wall.  Thoro  iri  no  ovidunco  oC 
any  Uxil  having  iMiun  UHod  In  their  construction.  Some  of  them  were 
examined  in  lOOi  by  Mr.  0.  T.  Gurrelly,  who  found  bone  bracelets  aud 
other  remains  of  the  primitive  inhabitants. 

AUiut  H  ni.  iMiyond  thoHu  Htono  hou»4aH  the  diroction  of  the  wildi 
changmi,  and  ai>[)roiuiluM  the  wall  of  granite  clilTs  which  forms  the 
north-wcHtcrn  frontier  of  the  hcivrt  of  the  Peninsula.  Through  this 
inaHHivo  harrier,  14  m.  in  length,  and  which  risos  Honie  8000  ft.  aliovu 
tli«)  level  of  VVildi  S«>IAf,  there  are  hut  two  openings;  one  through  the 
Xiass  of  Nakh  ul-iiawa,  aliout  half-way  along  the  barrier,  and  the  other 
through  the  pass  of  el-Watlya,  in  the  W&di  esh-Shdkh,  at  its  extreme 
northern  en<f.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Naf^b  el^Hawa  (14  m.)  the  oamp 
will  probably  be  pitched  on  the  day  of  leaving  Ftr&n ;  and  even  if  it 
should  be  necessary  the  next  day  to  send  the  baggage-camels  by  the 
longer  and  easier  route,  the  traveller  himself  will  do  well  to  follow 
the  magnificent  approach  by  Na^b  el-Hawa  (the  *'Pass  of  the 
Wind  "). 

At  the  turn  from  Wildi  Sol&f  are  some  stone  circles  and  natodmts. 
The  foot  of  the  pass  is  about  a  mile  from  the  wildi.  The  first  part  of 
the  ascent  is  stoop  and  dilTicult,  and  winds  un  an  ancient  road  in  and 
out  aniongst  trumundous  blocks  and  boulders  detached  from  the  lieightH 
aud  precipices  which  hem  in  the  defile.  A  few  wild  fig-trees  and 
stunted  palms,  with  straggling  patches  of  vegetation,  mark  the  bed  of 
the  torrent.  After  a  time  the  ascent  becomes  'less  steep,  and  after  a 
long  2  hrs.'  olimb  the  summit  of  the  pass  (6  m.)  is  roaokiod,  and  the 
clilfs  of  liAs  Sufs&fa  are  seen  closing  the  prospect  in  the  far  distance. 
After  a  short  descent  the  patU  rises  again  along  the  Wddi  Alni  SSla, 
which  soon  widens  into  a  plain,  and  then  the  crest  of  the  bill  is  reached 
(5140  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  the  whole  plain  of  Br-RAha, 
with  Jcl>ol  SufK&fa  only  2  m.  off,  and  the  Monastery  of  St.  Catherine 
nestling  in  the  Wiuli  ed-DAr,  lies  spread  out  licfore  the  astonished  gase. 
*'  It  is  a  view  which,  once  soon,  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Indued, 
the  whole  prospect  from  this  point  is  so  beautiful  and  sublime  that  no 
beholder  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  it.  It  is  indeed  unrivalled  ;  there 
is  nothing  else  like  it  in  tuis  or  any  other  part  of  the  Peninsula — the 
long  wide  plain  sloping  down  to  the  mount,  the  grand  outlines  of  the 
surrounding  hills,  and  the  statelv  cliffs  of  the  lUs  Sufs&fa,  the  *  brow ' 
of  Sinai  or  Jebel  Mdsa,  overlooking  aud  seen  from  everv  point  in  the 
plain  below,  the  roost  conspicuous  and  imposing  feature  m  a  landscape 
where  all  is  grand." — Capt.  11.  S.  Palmer.  Grossing  er-IWia^  we 
roach  the  foot  of  llus  Sufs&fa,  and  leaving  the  Wildi  esh-Shdkh  on 
the  1.  continue  up  the  WAdi  ed-D6r  to  the  walls  of  the  Monastery 
of  Si.  Catherine  (6  m.) ;  unless  indeed  the  traveller  decides  to 
oncamn,  rather  than  seek  the  hospitality  of  the  monks,  in  which 
coso  the  tents  will  probably  be  pitched  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Wildi  ed-DOr. 

Defore  proceeding  to  describe  the  convent,  and  Jebel  Mil^sa  and  its 
neighbourhood,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  other 
route,  which  leaves  the  one  already  noticed  at  WAdi  Sbeb^ka,  and 
rejoins  it  at  the  Kal^b  el-IIawa. 
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On  leaving  Wftdi  SheMka,  the  rood  tarns  up  W4di  Hamr,  »  fine 
open  vftUey  with  low  chalk  dills,  till  it  reaches  the  hase  of  Sarhftt  el-« 
Jemel  (7  m.),  a  ridge  of  limeetone  and  flint  oonfllomerate  rising  1900  ft. 
above  the  valley.  Passing  round  this  monntain  to  the  8.E.,  the  wAdi 
contracts  again  between  sandstone  rooks,  on  which  are  some  Sinaitio 
inscriptions,  and  opens  on  to  the  Rreat  sandy  plain  of  Debbel  er-Ramla. 
The  wav  lies  along  the  wostom  side  of  this  plain,  gradually  ascending  a 
terraced  rocky  tract  till  about  midway  the  highest  point  is  reached 
(1797  ft.),  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  plain  stretching  eastward, 
with  the  lofty  Tlh  escarpment  beyond,  and  on  the  S.  the  mountains  of 
WAdi  Nash  and  Sar&bit  el-KhAdim.  A  steep  descent  now  loads  to  Wddi 
JUuUpra,  and  thon  aftor  a  short  tinio  an  open  »^h  is  roaohod,  formod  by 
the  confluence  of  flvo  wiidis.  This  point  forms  the  nortli-wostorn 
limit  of  the  Egyptian  mining  colony,  which,  oxtonding  southwards  to 
MaghAra  (see  lite.  A)  and  eastwards  to  SarAbit  ol-KhA(lim,  is  tlio  most 
interesting  in  the  country  for  an  archceologist.  A  short  distance  from 
the  road  to  the  rt.,  up  Wddi  Nasb,  are  some  old  mine-workings  and  slag 
liea)w.  It  is  tlio  groat  watering-place  of  this  district,  and  the  water  is 
oxonlloiifc. 

Wo  now  leave  the  plain  and  turn  up  W&di  SAwik  (18  m.),  a 
winding  valley  cut  through  sandstone.  Ixiaving  the  luiggaf^fl  camels  to 
proceed  along  an  easier  routo  by  WAdi  Marra  to  WAfli  K  liamtia,  the 
traveller  toils  througli  deep  sand  to  the  mouth  of  tlio  small  rocky 
ravine  which  loads  to  Sardbti  el'Khddim((i  m.).  Here  even  the  riding- 
camels  must  be  left,  and  the  rest  of  the  distance  done  on  foot.  There 
is  a  fifteen  ox  twenty  minutes*  walk  up  the  wAdi,  and  then  half-an- 
hour's  tiresome  climb  up  a  rough  incline,  surmounted  by  a  steep  sand- 
stone clifl.  On  the  top  of  the  plateau,  which  is  700  ft.  above  the  wAdi, 
are  the 

Ruins  of  SarAUt  el-KhAdim.— 1'hoso  cotiRist  of  two  tomplos  of 
difTorcnt  datos :  tlio  oarlior  merely  a  roclc-howu  clianibor  with  an  open 
voHtibule  in  front;  the  latter  a  larao  building,  oonnoctod  with  tlio 
former,  but  not  in  tlio  some  straight  lino  with  it.  Both  api)oar  to  have 
Inkhi  rtxx>nHtruGtod.  In  the  oontro  of  tho  rock-hewn  ohamlmr  a  sqnaro 
pillar  of  solid  rook  has  been  left  to  support  the  roof ;  both  this  and  tho 
walls  of  the  chamlMr  were  formerly  oovered  with  hieroglyphs  and 
coloured.  At  the  end  of  the  chamber  are  two  recesses ;  one  oi  which, 
formerly  provided  with  a  door,  loads  to  a  small  space  roofed  over  with 
largo  flat  slabs;  ntmr  tliiri  is  aiiotlior  rcMtk-liown  oliamlior,  and  in  front 
of  the  two  stretches  an  open  court,  tho  walls  of  which  are  covered  with 
•ottlptttred  Bc^net.    In  uiis  oourt  are  soma  »tekb  (of  the  YI.  a&d  XII. 
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Dynasties  chiotly),  which  ap[ioar  to  havo  boon  romovod  from  thoir 
original  position.  Tlio  cavo-Hhrinc  is  apparently  of  XII.  Pynasty 
(lato.  Tho  latur  tonipio  cnnsists  of  a  largo  aquaro  court,  with  frag- 
ments of  pillars  and  Hathor-lioaded  capitals,  ami  of  a  long  building 
dividod  into  numorous  small  chambers.  At  the  end  nearest  tho 
rock-hewn  temple  is  a  large  gateway..  The  walls  are  covered  with 
tablets  and  inscriptions,  and  the  whole  must  have  Imen  very  fine  when 

tKsrfcct;  at  present  it  is  one  mass  of  ruin.  Ilound  tho  temples  are 
4>ng  luuips  of  stone,  the  renuiins  proltahly  of  enclosing  walls.  The 
whole  is  much  huttetl  in  sand.  The  little  digging  done  by  the  Ordnance 
Survey  resultod  in  the  linding  of  a  snuill  gold  ornament,  a  few  scaraluoi, 
broken  nockliuies,  fragments  of  pottery,  «fce.  Tho  numbor  of  slrlm 
is  remarkable:  they  were  finely  photographed  by  the  Orduanoo 
Survey,  so  that  all  danger  of  tho  loss  of  tho  inscriptions  to  soionoo 
through  destruction  of  tho  steke  was  obviated.  In  10O2i  the  site 
was  visited  and  examined  by  Mr.  R.  0.  Thompson,  of  tho  British 
Museum,  and  in  1004-5  it  was  cleared  by  Professor  Petrie  for  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  some  interosting  remains  being  brought  back 
to  England. 

It  api>ear8,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Birch,  who  oditod  tho  stoloe- 
inHCriptions  for  the  Ordnance  Survey  publioivtions,  that  tho  colony  of 
Sariibit  ol-Khadim  dates  for  the  most  part  from  a  later  epoch  than  that 
of  Miighfira.  Its  Egyptian  name  was  ''the  Mines  of  Ka,'' who  was 
prolnihty  thoir  first  discoverer,  Tjike  those  of  tho  W&di  Magh&ra,  they 
were  worked  as  far  back  as  tho  time  of  Sneferu  or  earlier,  but  not  on  a 
large  scale.  Ameneml.mt  II.  of  the  XII.  Dynasty  was  the  first  to  open 
the  chief  mines,  and  found  the  temples.  His  name  is  cut  on  the  toco 
of  tho  rook  near  the  temple.  There  are  many  other  tablets  with  tho 
names  of  other  kings  of  that  dyniisty,  Amenemhat  III.  and  lY.  Like 
^raglii\ra,  Sar/ihit  el-Kh(Ulim  wiw  aUindoned  from  tlie  XII.  to  the 
XVill.  J)ynaritios.  Thothmes  III.  then  ruatmimenoed  working  the 
niinoH,  and  wiis  followptl  by  Thothmes  lY.  and  Anien-hotup  111.  The 
kings  of  tliu  XIX.  Dyniwty,  ospocially  Set!  T.  and  llamsos  II.,  have 
nearly  all  loft  records  hero.  Though  the  temple  was  prubiihly  foundtid 
during  the  XII.  Dynasty,  the  first  name  found  on  it  is  that  of 
Thothmes  HI.,  and  other  monarchs  follow  down  to  Hamses  lY.,  in- 
cluding Mer-en-Ptah,  tho  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  (?),  and  Itamsos  III., 
as  well  as  his  father  Set-nekht,  of  the  XX.  Dynastv.  On  a  fragment  ql 
a  temple-vessel  the  name  of  liamses  IX.  has  also  been  found.  Hathor 
is  the  principal  divinity,  with  Set  and  Khnemu.  There  are  many 
tablets  and  inseriptions  cut  in  tho  sandstone  of  the  mining  district 
which  surrounds  Sar&bit  el-Kh&dim.  Prof.  Petrie  has  claimed  that  the 
ateUc  are  Semitic  bethels  or  Ixetyli,  and  that  the  whole  temple  is  of 
''Semitic  type."  Mr.  K.  0.  Thompson  has,  however,  pointed  out  in 
Afan,  June  and  Aug.  1005,  tliat  these  views  rest  on  a  slender  foundation. 
We  cannot  say  that  the  temple  is  un-Egyptian  in  style,  and  tho  steUe 
seem  quite  Egyptian  in  form,  while  their  inscriptions  contain  no 
religious  element  of  Semitie  character.  How  far  the  Egyptian  use  of 
stela  itself  may  be  of  "  proto-Semitic  "  origin  is  another  question. 

Beturning  to  Wfl.di  SAwik, '  which  gradually  becomes  broad  and 
steep,  the  road  lies  through  beavy  burning  sand  to  the  foot  of  Nafch 
Stlmlc  A  winding  rooky  trail  \ixAH  to  the  summit,  and  then  we 
descend  again  by  a  rugged  path  into  Wddi' Khamila,  eX  which  point 
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conios  in  Uio  road  foUowod  by  tho  baggngo-CAinoln.  A  aliort  way 
farlhor  on,  on  tlio  right-hand  side,  aro  two  larcro  rookH  with  BinaiUo 
inscriptions.  Continuing  up  tho  N.  branch  of  WAdi  Khamtla,  wo  roooh 
a  small  sandy  plain,  call(3  DeMbat  SMkh  A^imad  (7  m.),  from  a  DodAwi 
saint  who  lies  buriod  in  tho  tomb  by  tho  waysido.  Just  bevond  tho 
mouth  of  Wdili  Afer^khwo  9ojno  natodfnU  (soopp.  322,  287)  and  cirouiar 
tombs.  W&di  Barak,  up  which  tho  road  now  turns,  is  a  long  broad 
valloy,  stoop  and  rocky,  with  a  number  of  fine  «<»^(t^troos.  Tho  sand- 
stone is  hero  oxohangcd  for  gnoiss.  Five  milos  up  W&di  Barak  is  a 
wall  of  loose  stones,  built  by.  tho  Arabs  to  koop  out  Mpharamod*  Ali's 
soldiery.  At  the  top  of  tho  valloy  is  a  group  of  natviimU.  WAdi 
Labwa  is  a  broad  open  valley  with  a  granite  gravel  soil.  About  1}  miles 
up  it,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a  cleft  in  a  large  rook,  containing  a 
spring  of  cool  delicious  water ;  it  is  called  SJiaklk  eVAjH^a  ("  the  Old 
Woman's  Rift ").  Granite  rocks  now  succeed  to  gneiss,  and  the  w&di 
expands  into  an  open  plain,  two  miles  wide,  well  clothed  with  desert 
horbago.  The  plain  again  contracts,  and,  crossinff  the  vTatershod,  tho 
road  enters  W&di  Berfth,  in  a  side  valloy  to  tho  jN.  of  which  there  is 
good  wator.  Two  miles  up  this  valley  is  a  rock,  oallo<l  J f ajar  d-LagJi- 
loaJt^  with  Binaitio  inscriptions ;  and  throo  miles  farthor  on  wo  roach 
tho  foaturo  from  which  the  wAdi  derivcM  ItK  name,  "  tlie  Valloy  of  tho 
PamcrH-Out*' — two  masHivo  blufTs  of  rod  granito,  standing  like  giganMo 
HonlinnlH,  tlirough  which  wo  pans  out  by  a  narrow  gorge  into  a  wido 
plain  calliMl  hUiP^n  el-KtHhi^  (21  ni.),  not  to  Im  cHtnfutKxl  with  a  npot  of 
the  sanio  name  near  'Ain  Hudhora.  A  road  loads  htrnve  to  ol-HuwAh 
in  WAdi  FlrAn,  8  miles  olT. 

From  Krwfts  cl-EI)Arik,  which  commands  a  fine  view  of  SorbM,  we 
p  MS  by  tho  Wddi  SolH  into  tho  WiUli  csli-SIMh,  and  thence  by  tho 
tVfUli  Snhnh  to  tho  heiid  of  W^^li  SitM/  and  tho  month  of  Nahb  fiUiTnwa 
(12  in.).  The  roail  hoii(H)  to  JoIhiI  M Asa  has  lioon  doHuiilKMl  under 
Jlto.  A. 

0.— ViA  Toil. 

This,  the  third  and  shortest  route,  is  made  principally  by  sea,  but 
as  storms  in  tho  Red  Sea  are  rare  except  during  the  kham&stn,  this 
part  of  the  journey  need  not  bo  otherwise  than  agreeable.  The 
traveller  may  go  to  Mt.  Sinai  and  back  in  eleven  days  by  the  following 
route : — 

Leave  Cairo  by  an  early  train  for  Rues  (p.  88),  passing  the  night 
there.  Oo  on  tho  next  day  by  Ijoat  to  tho  Wells  of  Moses  (p.  48), 
rnturuing  to  Suoy.  for  tlio  night.  Ptticr^l  hv  stioani  lannoli  to  Tor, 
which  can  oaftily  Ini  rnnelind  that  ovnning.  Tlioro  is  a  giMwl  harbour, 
well  ptotoctod  by  coral  roofs.  Tho  monks  of  Mt.  Sinai  have  largo 
plantations  hero,  and  thoro  in  also  a  Orook  nionastory.  Tlin  Monastery 
of  Bt.  ('alhorino  {lM'hw)cn,u  \w  roachod  easily  In  two  days*  join-noy  from 
Tor,  and  by  two  rontos,  hut  tho  most  intoresting  is  that  hv  the 
WAdi-os-Bldh.  Aftor  a  few  hours*  camel  ride  through  tho  gradually 
ascending  desert,  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  reached,  and  a  descent 
is  then  made  into  a  valloy,  which  appears  to  have  hron  formed  by 
a  mountain  torrent.  Wator  is  plentiful,  and  paints  and  tamarisks 
al)Otmd.  Passing  next  through  a  rrKtky  gorge  and  a  narrow  defile,  the 
valley  gra<1nally  opens,  and  WAdi  Tarfa  will  Im  found  a  goo<l  camping- 
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place  for  tho  night.  From  tlionco  the  journov  to  tlio  Monastery  of 
8t.  Guiliurino  can  lie  miulu  through  tho  WAai  lUlialia  and  ovor  a 
mouiitahi  ridgu,  from  which  a  iiiiu  viow  may  liu  ohtaiiiud  of  tho  Julwl 
Mi^sa.  Allowing  a  stay  of  two  dava  at  St.  Catherine,  tho  Monastery 
and  its  precincts  c€m  be  seen,  the  Cfhapel  of  the  Burning  Bush  visited, 
and  tho  ascent  of  Jebol  MAsa  made,  passing  the  spring  at  whioh  Moses 
is  said  to  have  tondod  his  father-in-law's  sheop  (p.  245).  The  return 
journey  will  be  oxoctly  the  samo  route  ah  tluU  lioforo  tr»voi>M>d. 

9.  The  Monaatery  of  St.  Catherine. 

History. — ^Tlio  iirut  settlement  of  ('liristian  communilios  in  Sinai 
probably  took  place  during  the  persecutions  which  raged  in  Kgypt  and 
Syria  in  the  2nd  and  8rd  oonturies.  There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the 
4th  century  Joliel  Milsa  and  the  noighbouring  mountains  swarmed 
with  hermits,  who  in  a.d.  873  were  attacked  by  the  Arabs  and  great 
numbers  slain.  The  monastei^  of  D6r  ol-'Arba'ln  in  the  WAdi  el-Loja  is 
said  to  commemorate  the  death  of  40  of  them.  After  this  they  seem 
to  have  chiefly  settled  at  Vlr&n  and  Mt.  SerMl.  1*hey  had  so  far 
nxuivtirod  tlioiiiHi)lv(W  in  tliu  Gth  cont.  that  »  legato  a|»peivro<1  at  tho 
(/ounr.il  of  (rfinHU\ntino[)loin  a.d.  58(1  to  rqiroHont '*  Holy  Mount  Sinai." 
Six  yours  provioualy,  i.c.  in  A.i».  TkSO,  according  to  rrocopiim,  Justinian 
foundnd  on  the  h1u|K)  of  Juliol  Mi^wt  a  cliurcli,  dodioatod  to  tlio  Virgin, 
and  a  fortruHs  to  protect  tlio  monks  from  llie  Sanvcons.  Tlio  fortrcHS 
is  no  doubt  the  present  oonvunt.  From  that  period  l^^rAu  declined  in 
importance,  and  in  the  10th  cent,  the  episcopal  seat  was  transferred  to 
Sinai.  Within  their  stronghold  the  monks  were  able  to  itisist  the 
attack!)  of  the  marauding  Arabs,  whose  habits  of  persecution  were  not 
changed  bv  their  convorsioii  to  IslAin.  They  were  protected,  too, 
generally  by  the  rulera  of  li^gypt,  who  gave  them  certain  privileges, 
some  of  which  they  still  enjoy.  In  the  14th  cent,  lludolph  von  Suchom, 
who  visited  the  monastery,  stated  that  it  contained  400  monks,  under 
an  archbishop.  There  were  also  at  that  time  six  other  monasteries  in 
the  Peninsula,  and  many  hennitagos.  In  the  17th  cent,  there  only 
remained  the  community  of  Sinai,  dwindled  down  to  GO  monks;  and 
now  it  contains  but  20  or  30.  Tho  monastery  has  always  remained  of 
the  Orthodox  Qreek  rite,  and  never  belonged  to  the  Copts,  of  whom 
there  never  were  any  in  Sinai. 

The  monastery  is  nominally  presided  over  by  an  archbishop.  Ho 
is  elected  by  the  monks  themselves  from  among  their  priests,  but  the 
election  must  bo  confirmed  by  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  local 
head  of  the  monastery  is  the  prior.  The  rule  of  the  monks  is  very 
strict.  No  moat  and  wine  are  allowod,  and  during  fasts  butter,  milk, 
and  even  oil  are  forbidden ;  they  are,  however,  allowed  to  drink  a  very 
strong  spirit  distilled  from  dates  {'arakt).  The  services  are  long  and 
frequent,  the  Greek  ritual  being  performed  eight  times  in  the  24  hours, 
and  every  one  must  be  present  at  leitst  four  times,  twice  during  the 
day  and  twice  during  the  night.  Most  of  the  monks  are  quite  unedu- 
cated, the  lav  brothers  being  recruited  from  the  lowest  class  of  Greek 
peasants.  They  all  follow  some  trade,  whioh  their  situation  compels 
them  to  take  up  -baker,  gardener,  cook,  shoemaker,  &c.  Now  and 
then  an  intelligent  monk  may  lie  found  there,  undergoing  a  period  of 
banishment  from  his  own  monastery. 
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Description. — There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  admiRRion  to  the 
monnetory,  if  the  viRitor  is  providod  witli  the  proper  letter  of  intro- 
duction, already  alluded  to  (p.  217).    It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  enter 
by  the  trap-door  in  the  wall,  some  90  ft.  above  the  ground,  up  to  which 
ail  who  sought  admittance  were  formerly  hauled  by  a  rope.    The 
present  entrance  is  by  a  low  door  in  one  of  the  buttresses  on  tno  north 
side  of  the  oonvent,  through  which  a  short  vaulted  passage  leads  to  a 
postern  in  the  convent  wall.    The  ancient  entrance  is  a  little  to  the 
right,  in  the  centre  of  the  N.  face,  and  is  a  fine  door  7  ft.  wide,  but  it 
has  for  many  years  been  dosed  with  masonry.    Above  the  lintel  is  a 
relieving  arch,  and  over  this  a  roaohiooulis,  in  which  is  a  tablet  with  a 
Greek  inscription  not  hitherto  deciphered.    As  the  machicoulis  and  the 
inscription  both  belong  to  the  period  at  which  the  monastery  was  built, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  will  succeed  in  reading  the  msoription. 
There  are  other  tablets  above  the  buttress  in  which  is  the  modem 
entrance,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Arabic  giving  the  history  of 
the  building  of  the  convent  by  Justinian.    The  whole  of  the  N.  wall  is 
much  cracked,  and  the  masonry  conoealod  by  rubble  heaped  against  it. 
The  top  is  modern.    The  K,  wall,  in  which  is  the  trap-door  mentioned 
above,  was  almost  rebuilt  at  the  cud  of  tlic  last  century  by  the  orders 
of  Gnneral  K16bcr,  and  an  inncripbion  in  nifxlorn  Greek  on  a  sniaU 
talilot  in  one  of  the  round  towers  conunontoratos  the  fact.    The  B.  wall 
has  also  been  partially  rebuilt,  and  is  supported  with  buttresses ;  along 
the  top  is  a  covered  passage  forming  a  pleaftant  promenade.    The  W. 
wall,  owing  to  its  position,  is  the  best  preserved,  and  shows  how  strong 
and  massive  the  old  building  was.    Numerous  crosses  and  other  devices 
are  seen  in  the  covering  stones  of  the  loopholes.    The  original  form  of 
the  building  was  an  irregular  quadrangle,  with  slightly  projecting 
toWors  at  each  angle,  and  in  tlie  lO.,  W.,  and  S.  sides.    Its  position  was 
probably  dolonninod  by  the  abundant  water  supply  In  the  noiglilNtiir- 
hood,  and  the  existence  near  It  of  the  trmlitionnl  Kite  of  the  Burning 
Bush,  and  the  ohapcl  and  tower  built  by  order  of  the  KmproRs  Helena. 

Having  passed  through  the  entrance,  which  is  prolocto<l  by  no  less 
than  three  doors,  and  is  so  narrow  that  only  one  man  can  enter  at  a 
time,  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  interior,  and  will  probably  be 
conducted  at  once  to  the  ^uest  chambers  high  up  over  the  N.  wall. 
Here,  if  he  means  to  remain  in  the  monastery,  he  will  take  up  his 
abode.  Lodging,  bread,  and  water  are  what  the  convent  provides  for 
its  guests,  so  of  course  servants  and  food  will  have  to  be  taken  in.  A 
hnMuiJUsh  of  alx>ut  £1  a  head  is  oxi)ootod  when  the  traveller  leaves,  over 
and  above  what  his  drnigoman  may  have  ^ven  for  the  things  provided. 

Originally  the  interior  was  laid  out  with  groat  regularity,  but  there 
are  few  signs  of  the  old  plan  still  remaining.  The  following  is  a  graphic 
description  of  the  general  view : — *'  Though  the  interior  presents  a 
scene  of  the  most  hopolesn  confusion  when  looked  down  upon  from  the 
guest  chambers,  there  is  not  wanting  a  certain  quaint  picturosquoness 
and  charm,  which  is  heightened  in  spring  by  the  bright  green  of  the 
trellised  vines.  Two  tiers  of  loopholes  are  still  visible  in  the  W.  wall, 
and  some  few  of  the  vaults  and  arches  within  remain  intact ;  but  they 
are  for  the  most  part  broken  down  and  filled  with  all  manner  of  filth. 
Over,  above,  and  within  them  are  the  buildings  of  after-ages,  mosques, 
chapels,  bakeries,  distilleries,  and  stables,  some  themselves  gone  to 
min,  and  serving  as  foundations  for  still  later  erections  of  mud  and 
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sun-driod  bricks,  which  aro  daily  adding  Ihoir  mito  to  Uio  goiioral  con- 
fuHion.  Tho  quadnuiglo  IB  now  con)i>loU)ly  fiUud  with  huildingg,  and 
thn^ijgh  thoni,  turning  and  twinting  in  ovmy  dirocti«)n,  now  lUMHuiding, 
now  doHDonding,  uxiKukMl  to  the  full  (orcu  o(  tliu  nnn,  or  iNuming  througti 
dark  tunuoU,  i»  a  perfect  labyrintli  of  narrow  pastiagoH.'* — iiir  0.  W. 
WiUon, 

The  Church,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  massive  grandeur,  was 
built  during  tho  reign  of  Justinian.  Tho  exterior  boars  signs  of 
extensive  alterations;  a  new  porch  has  boon  added  which  almost 
conceals  the  original  W.  poroh  and  its  window;  the  S.  wall  has  boon 
raised,  and  the  E.  end  partially  rebuilt.  There  were  probably  two 
towers  at  the  W.  end  ;  that  at  the  B.W.  corner  is  a  distinct  building, 
and  was  perhaps  built  as  a  place  of  refuge  liefore  the  existence  of  tho 
convent ;  and,  if  so,  it  may  bo  a  remnant  of  the  tower  of  Helena,  which 
Justinian  enclosed,  with  the  place  of  the  Burning  Bush,  within  the 
monastery.  The  church  has  a  nave  and  aisles,  separated  by  two  rows 
of  granite  columns ;  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave  is  a  large  apse :  the 
other  aisles  are  closed  by  w4lls,  through  which  are  doors  leading  to 
two  ohapcls;  one  of  tho  Ifoly  Father,  on  the  N.,  and  the  other  of 
St.  James  the  Loss,  on  the  S.  From  either  of  these  there  is  access  to 
tho  Gliapcl  of  tho  Burning  Bush,  situated  behind  the  central  apse, 
round  wnicli  tlioro  is  a  free  piWHiigo.  There  are  three  cha|MjlH  in  otudi 
aisle,  tlioHo  on  the  N.  liolow  the  level  of  the  lloor,  and  thoHo  on  the  S. 
above  it.  The  cupitals  of  the  columns  aro  of  various  dosigns,  no  two 
alike.  The  mosaic  over  the  apse  reprosbiits  the  Transflguration.  Our 
Saviour  is  in  tho  centre,  Elias  on  the  right,  Moses  on  the  left,  St.  Peter 
lying  at  his  feet,  and  St.  James  and  St.  John  kneeling  on  either  side, 
liound  the  whole  are  a  series  of  busts  of  prophets,  saints,  i^.,  each  with 
his  name  written  in  Greek;  and  Iteyond,  on  the  face  of  the  wall,  is  a 
lK>nlor,  with  figures  of  dodo-like  birds.  On  tlie  wall  alMwe  the  apso  are 
two  reproscntations  of  Moses,  one  at  the  Uuniing  Bush,  and  tlie  other 
at  the  Koceiving  of  the  Law ;  and  benoatli  these  are  two  portraits,  siiid 
to  be  those  of  tho  Kinperor  Justinian  and  his  wife  Theodora,  but  they 
bear  no  resoinl>lance  to  tho  known  portraits  of  either.  Close  to  the 
altar  is  a  chest  containing  the  skull  and  baud  of  St.  Catherine,  and 
beneath  it  a  marble  slab  with  two  ibexes  in  relief  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross.  The  altar-screen  is  profusely  ornamented,  and  a  large  cross 
with  a  painting  of  the  Crucifixion  towers  above  it.  The  walls  aro 
covered  with  the  quaint  pictures  usually  seen  in  Greek  churches,  and 
hung  with  banners,  and  from  the  roof  hang  gold  and  silver  lamps  of 
great  beauty.  Between  the  columns  are  the  wooden  stalls  of  the 
monks,  and  the  elaborately  carved  thrones  of  the  Patriarch  and 
Bishop,  in  one  of  which  is  a  painting  representing  the  convent  before 
the  round  towers  were  added. 

In  the  Chapel  of  the  Bumins^  Bush  is  shown  the  place  where  the 
bush  stood,  now  covered  with  a  silver  plate ;  and  in  the  wall  is  a 
little  window  through  which  the  sun's  rays  are  said  to  fall  once  in  the 
year.  The  floor,  lower  than  that  of  the  church,  is  richly  carpeted,  and 
the  walls  are  covered  with  pictures  and  encaustic  tiles.  Two  splendid 
cofUned  htOiffies  of  Si.  C(Uh4iriiu:  are  kept  hero;  one  given  by  the 
Fiinpress  (Jathorine,  and  tlie  other  by  Alexander  II.,  Kmperor  of  HuHsia. 
On  tliu  two  line  old  w«KHlen  d(M)rs  liy  which  the  church  is  ontored  are  a 
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vnriinfev  of  (1ovior4i  cut  fn  pAtinlii,  Aiul'Mvorftl  ooafcfi  of  arnifi,  the  work 
prohnbly  of  pi1f(Hinft.  Oti  Uin  AfnUwny  iHiftr  tlio  monqtio,  Atid  In  iho  N. 
wait  of  llic  rofootory)  nro  tlio  aniiR  MuViiAmoA  of  pllgriiii  kiilgtifcH.  Mimo 
dating  bnck  to  tho  14th  and  15th  oonturiofi.  Noar  the  ohuroh  \n  a 
Masqiui  with  a  minaret ;  it  oontiLins  an  old  wooden  pulpit  with  a  Kuflo- 
inscription. 

The  Libraiy,  which  is  neatly  arranged,  contains  a  number  oi  Greek 
printed  books  and  Arabic  MSB.  It  was  here  that  Tischendorf  dis- 
covered the  famous  MS.  of  the  Bible  which  has  boon  oaUod  the  Oodex 
Sinaiticus.  This  is  one  of  tho  most  valuable  MSS.  of  tho  Bible.  It 
probably  dates  from  tho  4th  oentr  It, is  how  In  8t.  Petersburg,  having 
haeu  purchased  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  II.  from  the  monastery. 
Here  also  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  sister  recently  discovered  tho  Old  Svrian 
text  of  the  Gospels.  The  two  curiosities  shown  to  strkngers  are  A 
beautifully  illummatod  MS.  of  the  Gospels,  written  on  vellum  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  dating  froni  a.d.  76G ;  and  a  oopy  of  the  Psalms  written  by 
a  woman,  said  to  he  St.  Thecla,  in  so  small  a  hand  that  it  can  only  be 
read  through  a  microscope. 

On  tho  N.  side  of  tho  convent  is  a  courtyard,  and  lK)yohd  arc  the 
Oarilrwif  a  chamiing  picture  of  life  and  lioauty  sot  in  the  surrounding 
desolation.  In  the  middle  of  tho  garden  Is  tlic  CUamel-hmine^  con- 
sisting of  a  small  chaiiol  and  two  long  vauIlM;  one  coiitainiiig  the  Iwnon 
oC>  monks  and  pilgrims,  t lie  other  twMto  of  priests  and  bisiiops.  The 
iMxlies  are  first  buried  for  a  veac  or  so  in  a  patch  of  gardon,  and  thou 
tho  Imncs  aro  collected  and  placed  in  the  vaults.  "  The  liislio|>s  and 
saints,  with  tho  exception  of  St.  Stephen  tho  I'ortor  (died  A.n.  580), 
whb  sits  in  ghastly  magnificence  with  his  gorgoous  rob6s  round  him, 
arc  ranged  in  woodnii  boxes  with  thnir  rospeotivo  names  oil  slips  of 
pa|Nir ;  the  Itonns  of  the  nvirn  liniiihli)  hrotliren  arn  pllrnl  In  tWn  hnapH| 
tint  skiillrt  Oft  one  side,  the  arms,  thlglirt.  Ac,  h\\  ilin  oilier,  fit  fitio  fif 
tho  boxes  are  the  skeletons  of  twe  Indian  pHncos,  with  fraginoiitH  of 
well-made  link-armour  which  they  are  said  to  have  worn  during  tho 
years  they  passed  as  hermits  on  Jebol  MAsa;  there  is  also  a  chain 
made  of  iron  nails,  rouffhly  bent,  and  weighing  a1x)ut  fifteen  pounds, 
whicli  bound  them  together  in  life  as  it  does  now  in  death.  There  are 
also  leathern  scourges,  iron  necklets  and  girdles,  and  other  reminiscences 
of  the  days  when  the  mountain  side  was  covered  with  hermitages.** 

10.  The  Asoent  of  jQbel  MClsa  and  RAs  Sufh&fk. 

[Tliifl  Ifl  one  of  tho  (iXciirHioiM  tti  the  ticiKlilHMirhfNNi  of  the  noiivcnt  to  which  (lie 
Imvutlrr  will  eortAiiily  devoto  k  tiny. '  Several  imths  leiul  nu  Ui  the  Hiimiiill  of  JuIk'I 
At  am,  hut  the  one  nsimlly  folhiwed  roos  np  »  rtiile  fflen  at  Uie  hack  of  the  oonvunt, 
anil  is  railed  SiJdcei  S^tna  MHna,  *'tlio  Path  of  our  LonI  Mneet."  A  lay-hrothor, 
or  ail  Aral*,  li  furnished  Iqr  tlie  ornivent  as  guide.  Tlioro  is  a  flight  of  rocky  stc|M 
nearly  tho  wliole  way,  which  renders  the  ascent  easy,  j 

j  .  The  flrst  object  of  interest  is  M'aytvn  MAsa  ("the  Fountain  of 
Moses'*),  a  delteious  spring  of  cool  water  which  rises  beneath  a  huge 
granite  iiouldor,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  maiden-hair  fern. 
According  to  tlin  IWidftwis,  it  was  hern  that  Mosns  wateird  4ntliro*s 
il(K)ks;  iiioiikiMli  tradition  makes  it  the  iiInmIo  of  St.  Stoplioii  the 
cobbler.  Tho  path  leads  up  through  a  narrow  ravine,  over  huge 
boulders  of  granite,  to  what  is  called  the  Cftnpcl  of  the  Virgin  of  the 
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CKconofnas  or  Jiursar,  a  BinfUl  building  of  uuhown  atono,  erected  to 
oommomorato  the  miraculotui  oxtirpntion  of  fleas  from  the  ooiivent — 
a  miracle  which  most  visitors  will  agree  in  thinking  needs  ronetition. 
The  road  now  turns  to  the  rt.,  and  ascends  sharply  to  a  ololt  in  the 
rock,  spanned  by  a  circular  arch  with  a  cross  on  either  face.  Here  sat 
St.  Stephen  the  porter  and  his  successors  and  shrived  the  pilgrims, 
who  passed  on  repeating  Ps.  zziv.  8,  4,  **  Who  shall  ascend  into  the 
hill  01  the  Lord,"  ko,  A  little  farther  on  is  another  gateway,  and  then 
a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  peak  of  Jobel  MAsa  is  reached.  Here  is 
a  ruined  garden,  a  solitary  cypress-tree,  and  a  building  containing  the 
Chapels  of  Elijah  and  Klisiha,  Monkish  tradition  points  out  a  small 
grotto  in  which  the  former  lived  (1  Kings  xix.  8,  9). 

From  this  point  a  still  half-hour's  climbing  takes  one  to  the  top  of 
Jebel  Musa.  On  the  way  we  pass  the  footprints  of  the  prophet's 
camel,  and  a  stone  said  to  mark  the  spot  where  Elijah  was  turned 
back  as  unworthy  to  tread  the  holy  ground  above.  On  the  top  are 
two  buildings,  a  ohapel  and  a  mosque,  both  built  of  stones  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  an  early  convent.  Tradition  places  the  chapel  near  the 
"clift  of  tbe  rock"  where  Moses  was  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
passed  by  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22),  and  says  the  cave  beneath  the  mosque  was 
whore  ho  passed  the  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  The  summit  of  Jebel 
MAsa  is  7.%.1  ft.  alnwo  the  sotL  The  term  "JcImsI  MAsa"  may  be 
appliod  t<i  the  wlu^lo  ridgu,  of  which  this  is  tliu  hifjhoHt  imak,  hut  by 
thn  nioiikH  and  Aralm  tliu  Uinn  is  (UMiniKMl  to  thti  Hununil  on  wliiffli 
wo  now  hIuimI.  Tlin  \\\\\H\t  [Hirtion  is  of  groy  granite,  the  lower  of  riMl. 
On  the  S.  side  is  a  sheer  duscunt  of  more  than  1000  ft. 

There  are  few  who  will  not  wish  to  continue  the  excursion  to  RAs 
SufsAfa,  by  some  presumed  to  be  the  Mount  of  the  Law.  Descending  the 
peak  of  Jebel  MAsa  by  the  same  path  to  the  plain  in  which  are  the 
chapels  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  we  turn  to  the  1.,  and  scramble  for  a  mile 
through  a  sort  of  rocky  groove  that  runs  along  the  top  of  the  ridge ;  then, 
after  passing  the  osier,  or  willow,  which  gives  its  name  to  Il&s  SufsAfa, 
comes  a  climb  of  several  hundred  feet  up  a  rugged  ravine,  and  then  the 
sunnnit  ridge  is  roachod,  situated  in  a  doep  cleft  liotwoon  high  walls  of 
rotik.  From  this  ^Kiint  tlio  whole  of  the  plain  of  or-ltAha  is  distinctly 
visible.  That  liAs  Sufs&fa  has  claims  to  be  considered  as  the 
Mt.  Sinai  has  been  already  pointed  out,  and  as  we  stand  here  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  place  demonstrates 'itself  most  unmistakably. 
Here  we  have  a  mountain  summit  overlooking  a  plain,  er-RAha, 
in  full  view  of  the  mountain,  and  affording  plenty  of  camping  space. 
Every  other  requirement  of  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Exodus  is 
equally  well  met ;  and  if  everything  that  took  place  during  the  year 
of  the  Israelites'  sojourn  in  Mt.  Sinai  must  be  minutely  localised, 
there  seems  little  difficultv  in  doing  so.  But  whether  every  small 
detail  can  be  made  to  rightly  fit  in  and  harmonise  seems  but  a  small 
matter ;  no  one  can  fail  to  realise  how  suited  is  the  whole  of  the 
magnificent  scenery  around  him  to  be  the  theatre  of  the  majestic  and 
awful  events  described  in  the  sacred  narrative.    (See,  however,  p.  227.) 

The  descent  into  the  plain  below  may  be  made  from  RAs  SufsAfa 
to  Aaron's  Hill,  but  it  is  rather  steep  and  rugged. 
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11.  Anoont  of  Jebel  Katarlna, 

TIhr  ih  u  Hliff  cliinh,  mid  an  onrly  Rlnrb  hIioiiIcI  Ito  tniulo.  Pniwiiiff 
down  tho  WAdi  od-I)6r,  tlio  roiul  RkirtR  tho  boRo  o!  ItAs  SafHAfa,  and 
turnR  up  tho  WAdi  el-Leja.  On  the  way  are  pajwed  various  objects  which 
monkiRD  logondfl  have  connocted  with  oveuts  in  tho  Bible.  First  there 
is  a  rock  called  '*  tho  Mould  of  tho  Calf/'  hut  which  the  Arabs 
name  simply  Nakb  el-Uakara,  ''the  Oow*r  Hole,"  Raying  that  it  was 
cauflod  by  Moses  thruRting  his  sfcaft  into  the  stone  to  procure  water  for 
his  cow ;  tho  nnmo,  however,  and  tho  prosohoo  of  a  hill  closo  by  called 
Jfartln^  havo  RiiggoRtc<1  tho  connecting  it  with  tho  Rtorv  of  tho  (Mdnn 
Calf.  Thou  oomes  the  "  Burial  place  of  tho  Tables  of  the  Law/'  and 
**  the  Gave  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram."  A  little  distance  up  the 
WAdi  el-Loja  is  a  "Stono  of  Moses/*  called  by  the  Arabs  Hajar  el- 
Magariny  *'  the  Stono  of  the  United  Ones/'  from  Moses  having  severed 
it  with  his  sword.  At  the  head  of  WAdi  el-Loja  is  the  Dir  el-*Arba*in, 
"tho  Convent  of  the  Forty,"  so  called  from  beincr  dedicated  to  40 
monks  once  slain  b^  the  Aralis.  It  is  now  deserted,  but  a  few  Arabs 
keep  np  tho  cultivation  of  the  gardonR.  i 

Tlio  roiul  now  turns  soutb-wost  along  a  dark  rooky  glon  called  Sluik 
MiUa,  running  far  up  into  the  north-oaRtoni  slopos  of  Jeliel  Katarlna. 
A  milo  or  two  farther  on,  the  jmth  IcavcR  the  ravine,  and  henceforward 
it  is  a  tiring  heavy  climb  up  an  abrupt  and  orumhling  mountain -side 
to  the  foot  of  the  rocky  summit  cone.  On  the  way  a  beautiful  sprinff, 
M'ayan  eah'ShiniUIr  ("the  Fountain  of  the  Partridge"),  is  passed. 
The  peak  is  a  huge  naked  block  of  syenite  granite,  stoop,  but  so  broken 
that  there  is  no  danger  or  dtfflculty  in  climbing  it.  On  the  top  is  a 
little  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Catherine,  whose  headless  bodv  is  said  to 
havn  lioon  carried  by  angols  to  tho  top  of  tho  mountain  from  Alex- 
andria, whom  she  HiilTimMl  ntartvrfloiii  narly  In  thn  4th  cent.  This 
IHiak  of  Jebel  Katarfna  pro^wr  ih  WiiU\  ft.  Ii)/(li,  and  what  may  ho 
oonRidorod  Its  twin  peak,  r/r/W  l^rMr,  Ir  almut  tho  sanin^  HKW  ft.  "As 
its  peak  ifl  all  but  tho  loftiost,  so  ir  tho  viow  from  Jolml  Katartna  ono 
of  the  finest  in  the  country.  From  this  high  and  frooKing  standpoint 
you  mav,  on  any  clear  day,  look  down  upon  throo-fourths  of  tho 
Peninsula  of  Sinai,  from  Jebel  HammAm  Fara'iin  on  the  north-west 
to  the  mountains  of  WAdi  el-'Ain  on  the  north-east ;  from  Jebel  MOlsa 
and  RAa  SufsAfa,  which  seem  quite  close  to  your  side,  and  the  labyrinth 
of  monster  mountains  spread  out  like  a  model  at  your  feet,  to  the 
glimmering  water  of  the  twin  Gulfs,  and  the  hills  of  Arabia  and  Africa 
Rproad  out  Iwyond  thorn  on  cither  hand.  Jebel  Zobtr  and  Jebol  Umm 
Shomor  sliglitly  spoil  tho  viow  Routhwanl,  and  little  can  be  soon 
beyond  the  Tth  escarpment  on  the  north ;  but  In  all  other  quarters 
the  proRpect  is  most  extensive.  llAs  Mohammed  is  not  to  be  seen, 
though  you  can  trace  the  two  arms  of  tho  Rod  Sea  almost  to  their 
point  of  junction.  Tho  whole  proflpcct  is  magnificont,  grander  evon 
than  that  from  SerbAl ;  the  effects  of  colour,  light,  and  shade  exoite 
the  admiration  of  every  traveller ;  the  oolours  on  land,  sky,  and  sea  are 
simply  enohantinff,  and  the  intense  stillness  and  silence  of  the  desert 
lend  mystery  and  solemnity  to  the  Roene.  But  it  is  at  Runrise  or 
RUiiRot  that  a  Sinai  mountain  landRoa^m  is  Roon  to  itR  greatest  porfoc- 
tion.  Perhaps  tho  hour  of  sunset  is  to  lio  proforro<l  to  any  other. 
Then  you  havo  orange,  pink,  green,  and  blue  in  tho  sky ;  indigo,  lilao 
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and  rich  red-brown,  Hko  burnishod  copuor,  on  iho  billn ;  coloura  ovor 
changing  and  dooi)oning,  ahadows  ever  lougthening,  aa  the  sun  alowly 
doclinoa." — Oapt.  IL  S.  Pahner, 

From  Iho  Hunmiit  of  Jclicl  Kaiiirina  you  may  go  on  to  Jobol  /iul»tr, 
and,  croBsing  thai,  licar  oaatwards  aoroau  tlio  higli  ground  at  the  head 
of  tho  ravines  that  drain  northwards  into  W&di  ol-Loja.  Gradually 
shapo  yonr  oouruc  northwards  along  tho  liigli  ridge  at  tho  »S.  of  JuU)l 
MAsa,  and  thus  descend  to  Jcbcl  Mon^ja.  This,  tliough  a  little  longer 
in  distance,  is  an  easier  descent,  and  in  the  evening  the  sunset  lights 
over  Jebel  el-Alawi  are  most  beautiful.  The  road  is  little  known,  hut 
easy  to  And. 

12.  Other  Exoursions. 

* 

If  there  is  time  to  spare,  a  day  may  bo  occupied  in  one  or  two 
interesting  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Monastery.  There  arc 
good  views  of  it  and  the  valley  in  which  it  stands  from  tho  top  of  Jcbcl 
MatiSjat  a  conical  hill  at  the  head  of  WAdi  ed-D6r,  and  from  Jebel  ed- 
Der  on  the  E..  pf  tho  w&di.  Perhaps  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in 
the  Peninsula  is  to  lx>  found  in  the  gorges  of  the  Wddi  ct-Tla'a 
and  the  Wddi  JflinltiM,  which  lie  to  the  W.  of  Er-Rilha  and  Nakb 
el-Hawa. 

An  excursion  to  Uvnn  SJiotticr  will  take  three  or  four  days.  Tho 
road  passes  ovor  Joliel  el-Monisja,  and  then  descends  into  the  Wddi 
St'bulffa,  which  it  follows  to  its  htuul,  U  then  dtMiuuids  a  nUxtp  ravine, 
and  tuuMiiidiiig  a  valley  riNMilitM  WtUli  Jtaiiiibii.  At  the  end  of  this  wiidi 
is  a  little  ravine  called  Wddi  J^fVitmi,  from  the  great  olive-tree  in  it. 
Here  the  camels  must  be  left,  and  the  ascent  of  Umm  Bhomer,  a  three 
or  four  hours'  climb,  performed  on  foot.  The  distance  from  the  con- 
vent to  WtUli  ZctAna  is  16  or  17  m.  by  tho  dii-oct  road  over  Jeliel  el- 
Mon6ja,  but  baggage-camels  are  sometimes  obliged  to  take  a  longer  and 
oasier  road.  The  first  ascent  of  1000  ft.  from  the  W&di  216 1 Ana  brings 
you  to  the  sunnuit  of  Jcbcl  Abil  SJwqer,  You  then  deseend  a  steep 
ravine,  cross  a  ridge  to  its  farther  side,  and  then  a  dilAeult  climb  of 
1H(X)  ft.  brings  you  to  the  highest  point  of  (Jvim  SJuwutr,  Hl'IU  ft. 

U\»'  may  lie  reached  by  this  route,  continuing  from  Wruli  Jtahalia 
down  some  stoop  passes  into  tho  Ka*a,  The  distance  altogether  from 
the  convent  is  48  m.  A  longer  but  easier  road,  53|^m.,  passes  down 
the  Nakb  el-Hawa,  the  W&di  Sol&f,  and.  the  W&di  Hebr&n,  into  the 
Ka'a.  Tor  is  little  more  than  a  dirty  village,  and  contains  nothing  of 
interest.  There  are  remains  of  oouvonts  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  an 
old  fortress  on  the  seashore. 

Six  or  seven  days  from  Tor  is  a  curious  mountain  called  Jebel 
N&k&s.  It  takes  iU  name — **  tho  Bell  Mountain,''  or,  more  correctly, 
the  ''Gong  Mountain" — from  the  peculiar  noises  which  are  heard 
arising  from  it,  and  which  somewhat  resemble  the  sound  of  the  wooden 
semantron  or  gong  (fidkiU)  used  in  the  Greek  convents  for  summoning 
the  community.  On  tlie  side  of  Jebel  NAkils  is  a  triangular  sand-slope, 
filling  a  recess  in  the  sandstone  hills.  It  is  about  195  ft.  high,  80  yds. 
wide  at  tho  base,  and  narrows  oil  towards  the  top.  The  clifTs  rise  about 
200  ft.  above  it.  Tho  sand  is  causod  by  the  waste  of  the  sandstone  rocks. 
Heing  at  so  high  an  angle,  the  slightest  cause  sets  the  sand  in  motion, 
and  it  is  this  movement  of  the  surftuxj-siuid  which  prnduccs  the  sound 
above  rofon-cd  to. 
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Id.  Continuation  of  tho  Journey  by  the  Long  Donert,  viK 
'Akatia  and  Potra,  or  viK  Nakhl,  to  ralofltlno. 

{AipirJwnHin2fracti(nblii*.) 

{('Ilinfii}  who  intend  cttntiiiiiluR  tliclr  JmiriM^y  IhttMifcli  tlin  iltssort  Ut  'AVaIni  nml 
I\ani(VVftiU  MftiiaXnntI  tlionoo  t4»  Jlcbrtm,  will  AimI  timi  Jonriicy  (lonnilicil  in  Uio 
llawlbttok/nr  Syria  and  VaiefiUne,  It  will  Iw  •nfllclont  lioro  tn  mlfl  a  few  nflilltioiml 
hint*  to  tlKiM  alrcMuly  given  at  tho  lieginnlnff.  nnd  otnidnot  the  tnivoller  a  fthtirt 
(listanoo  on  the  way.  It  Is  noocflsary  to  innico  every  posnible  inuiilry  at  <>iiro  as  t<> 
the  practicaiillHy  of  (getting  to  Petni.  If  there  is  a\iy  chance  t>r  the  nmil  Iwiiig  open, 
tlie  RhC'kh  of  the  'Alawhi—Uie  trilte  which  can  best  cdtidnct  the  traveller  frrnit 
'Alalia  to  Potra,  anil  thence  to  Ilchron— Is  fconerally  to  lie  fonml  at  Calm  tn  the 
winter  and  carlv  q>rhiff ;  and  from  him  all  infomiatloh  can  he  obtained,  and  an 
engagement  ramie  with  iilm  mider  the  lanotlon  of  the  Ctnisul  to  pn>vido  camels  ami 
an  f»Of>rt,  and  guarantee  a  safe  fMSsase,  and  as  long  a  time  as  possible  (3  days)  at 
Fetra.  A  bakhshish  of  so  hinch  a  head,  probably  £3,  has  to  be  paid  ^  tho  felhihtn 
of  Petra  for  the  pemilsshni  to  stay  there.  As  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  Peirrea  are  a 
much  more  turbulent  lot  than  the  TawwAra  who  conduct  the  traveller  to  Hinai 
and  'AlpitNt,  It  may  be  useful  to  say  a  little  about  their  habits  and  ways,  and  the 
liest  method  of  dealing  with  them. 

It  stmietlmcs  happens  that  a  traveller  Is  stopped  on  the  mail  by  what  is  said  to 
lie  a  iNirty  of  iHmtllr  Aralis.  and  obllgeil  Ui  pay  a  sum  of  money,  as  hn  nupposMi,  Ui 
savt!  his  life,  or  to  se<:urc  tiio  oniitinurttion  of  his  journey  in  safuty.  Kvi*rylNNly  who 
knows  Arab  customs  must  lie  aware  that  no  one  of  a  hiistlle  trllHt  can  ever  ciitcT 
tliu  torrltorv  of  any  other  Aralw  witlHHit  the  insult  licing  avungiNl  by  the  swunl ; 
nnd  It  Is  cvldt^nt,  if  no  n'Misl^iuice  Is  made  on  the  part  of  those  who  conduct  the 
traveller,  tlmt  the  atUickinx  party  ai-e  either  Home  of  tlielr  own,  or  of  a  friendly 
trilie  who  arc  allowwl  to  S|Miil  him  by  the  very  iierwnis  he  pays  to  prottM^t  him ;  for 
an  Arali  woulil  Hither  die  than  suffer  such  an  affrottt'  fnmi  a  hiintile  trllN«  In  his  tiwn 
divert.  If,  then,  his  Aralm  ilo  not  IlKht  on  tlie  occjisioii,  iir  may  Ih?  sure  It  Is  a  trick 
to  extort  money ;  he  sluiiild  therefore  use  no  arms  iii^liist  tlie  supiMiscd  enemies, 
tmt  afterwanis  punish  his  faithless  guides  by  fletlucting  tlie  sum  taken  from  Uioir 
pay ;  and  It  Is  as  well.  Iieforc  starting,  to  make  them  otitifr  Into  an  engagement  that 
they  are  able  as  well  as  willing  l^i  pi^>t4Mtt  hint.  Any  idea  of  travelling  witli  one 
IHIni  through  a  di'st^rt  iMilonglng  U%  another,  when  tlHiy  am  not  oti  friendly  t<*rniM, 
Hhtiulfl  never  Iw  eiitertnlnetl. 

Tliere  Is  aiHitlutr  disagreealile  thing  to  wlilcti  travellors  are  HomethneM  exiMisiMl. 
Two  |iaf ties  of  the  same  trilie  «iuarrei  for  tlie  right  of  nonduetliig  him  ;  sntl  aft<^r  ho 
has  gmio  smno  illstance  on  his  Jourtuiy,  he  and  his  gootls  are  tnkitn  by  tlie  oti|Nifiitioii 
(nndldates,  and  transferriMl  U>  tlieir  camels.  The  wiir  Is  merely  one  of  woniS|  whicli 
the  liiexiienciKsod  In  the  language  i^amiot  understand :  but  he  fully  raimprehends  the 
annovaiioo  of  lieing  nearly  piille<|  to  pieces  by  tho  two  rivals,  and  hu  things  are 
sometimes  thh>wn  on  tho  ground,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  everyUiIng  fragile, 
lids  may  not  occur,  but  It  is  as  well  to  provide  against  it  licfore  starthig,  and  a  sliekh 
or  guide  should  lio  secured  who  has  decided  autnoritv,  and  can  overawe  all  parties. 
Aliovo  all  tilings  It  is  lm|M>rtant  to  secure  the  gofMiwIil  of  the  Amlw,  <ni  wImhu  so 
much  of  the  comfort  of  a  JiHimey  necessarily  dejiends.  And  nothing  Is  easier.  It 
can.  of  course,  Iw  far  !H^t(>i*r  done  if  tlit;  traveller  sfHtaks  Arable ;  and  It  will  then 
tiroliabiy  lie  his  own  fault  If  he  meets  with  anytidng  but  giNnl  humour  and  willingness 
w  oblige  on  every  «NN;asion. 

In  engaging  Amlw  applicHttioii  Is  made  to  one  of  the  siioklis ;  and  when  one  has 
lieeti  found  wlio  has  g<NNi  reooiiiniendatlons,  and  his  services  have  licen  engaged,  It 
Is  only  nectrssary  to  go  to  tho  Consulate  and  have  thO  agreement  ofllclally  drawn  up, 
In  whirh  the  profier  prltHW,  and  other  particulars,  are  stljnilated.  1 

I'ho  rood  from  Sitiai  to  *Akaba  paRsos  down  the  Wftdi  osli-Shdkli  or 
afl  (ar  an  the  tomb  of  NeH  Salih.  The  festival  of  thin  naint  is  a  groat 
ovofit  for  the  TawwAra  Arabs  who  flock  to  the  tomb  from  all  parts 
of  tho  Peninsula,  and  encamp  round  it  for  throe  days.  Leaving  tho 
WAdi  osh-BhAkh,  and  passing  up  tho  ravino  of  Afnl  Snfift*rtt,  the  main 
watorsliod  of  tho  Pcniiisula  is  r.roRqo<l,  and  aft<*,r  tnivorMiiig  an  opnn 
tract  wo  roach  tho  gorgo  of  W&di  Sa'al,  IH  m.  from  the  Convent. 
10  m.  farther  on  a  sandy  tract  with  blacttish  mounds,  called  Enni*s  el- 
Ebfii-ikf  is  reached,  a  spot  identified  by  Prof.  I'almer  with  Ki broth- 
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haUaavah  of  the  Bible  ^Numb.  xi.  84).  Ho  is  strcngthonod  in  tbis 
conclusion  by  ibe  tradition  of  tbo  Arabs,  wbicb  Hays  tbat  tbe 
oroction  of  rougb  unbown  stones  on  a  neigbbouring  bill,  snnnoinitod 
witb  a  wbito  pyramid-sbapod  block,  and  tbo  nnniorouH  stoiio  oncloHunm 
all  around,  arc  tbo  remains  of  an  encampment  of  pilgrims,  wbo  in 
remote  ages  pitched  their  tents  here  on  tbe  way  to  Hazeroth,  and  were 
lost  immediately  afterwards,  and  never  more  heard  of. 

The  road  now  loads  across  a  desolate  sandy  plain  with  a  few  isolated 
rooks,  some  of  which  are  covered  with  Sinaitio  inscriptions.  The 
principal  of  these  is  callod  IJndMbat  el'llajjdj  {**  tbe  Pilgrim's  Hall "). 
Tliu  ordinary  road  to  'Akaba  hero  outers  WtUli  (JiuudUtt  and  doHcends 
to  its  juucliou  wilb  tbo  otwtH  of  WtUli  el'Aiut  and  tbouco  down  tbo 
inagiiillcuiit  gorgo  of  WiUli  WcUr  to  tliu  (tiiK  of 'AkaW.  If,  lit>w()vor, 
wo  wish  to  roach  *Atn  lludbom,  tbo  probabio  ilastoroth  of  tbo  Jiiblo, 
we  turn  to  tlio  1.,  and  soon  moot  a  magniflccnt  gorgo,  in  which  nostlos 
the  dark-groon  palm-grove  of  'Ain  Hudhera  (incorrectly  written 
Khadhra).  There  are  remains  of  old  walls,  an  aquoduct,  and  many 
Greek  and  Sinaitic  inscriptions.  On  a  bill  at  the  K.  side  of  the  cliff  is 
a  building  wbicb  may  have  hoon  a  beacon,  and  gives  its  name  to  tbo 
U[M)t,  MahUi  Ihullwra^  **  tlio  lloMirolb  liixik-outs." 

Tliu  Turkish  frontier  is  cnwsod  8  ni.  W.  of  'Al^aba,  where  thoro  is  a 
Hmall  Tiirkisli  giirrirton.  Tbo  villiige  of  Tttimk,  wbicb  oiiniod  a  tran- 
Hiiiiit  uotiM'ioty  in  tbo  Hpriiig  t»f  P.NIG,  (»n  iM)4'.ouiit  of  itH  having  Immim 
(NM-.npiod  by  tliu  TiirkH,  liuH  by  tbo  Hoa-tMiaHt  just  within  h*i|(yptiuu 
territory. 

The  joumev  from  Mt.  Sinai  to  'Akaba  takes  G  days ;  from  *Akaba  to 
Petra  by  the  W4di  el-'Araba  4  davs,  by  tbe  upper  road  6  days ;  and 
from  Petra  to  Hebron  6  days.  If  on  arriving  at  *  Akaba  it  should  be 
found  that  something  has  happened  since  leaving  Cairo  to  render  the 
Petra  route  impracticable,  the  traveller  must  turn  aside  to  Nakhl, 
4  days'  journey,  and  tbouco  to  }Icbron,  7  days.  It  is  better  to  make 
sure  of  tbo  Potra  route  by  sending,  as  soon  as  Mt.  Sinai  is  reached,  a 
man  to  'Akaba  to  inquire  if  all  is  tranquil.  He  will  be  mot  coming 
back  witb*  an  answer  some  time  probably  during  tbo  third  day's 
journey  from  Sinai  to  'Akaba,  and  if  it  bo  unfavourable,  an  altoration 
in  tbe  route  can  be  made  at  once. 

In  the  winter  1B95-6  tbe  Petra  route  was  open,  the  BedAwis  of 
Petra  having  been  massacred  or  driven  away  from  their  old  haunts  by 
Turkish  troops  in  tbe  summer  of  1895.  Since  that  time,  however, 
owing  to  the  building  of  tbe  Damascus-Mecca  railway,  al>out  which  they 
winb  as  little  as  possible  to  Ix)  known  in  tbo  outor  world,  tbo  Turks 
have  become  incroasingly  jealous  of  foreign  curiosity  in  the  Petra 
rogion,  and  at  present  no  European  travollors  are  allowed  to  penetrate 
into  Turkey  vul  'Akalia. 

From  Sinai  direct  to  Palestine  vid  Nakbl  is  a  route  wbicb  presents 
no  object  of  interost  to  the  ordinary  traveller ;  be  bad  much  better 
return  to  Suox,  and  go  tbonue,  vid  Port  Said  and  the  sea,  to  JalTa. 
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ROUTE  17. 
Oairo  to  the  Natron  Lakes  and  MonasterieB. 

Thin  ezoursion  does  not  premnt  any  great  attraction  to  the  general 
travollor  ;  but  tlinso  who  oare  tor  old  ChrlHttan  archltoctnro  and 
antiqiiitios  will  fhid  mnuh  to  hitcroHt  thorn  )n  the  inontwtorhm. 

1.  Oeneral  Desoription  of  the  WAdi  Natriin. 

The  WAdi  Natrilkn  waR  known  anciently  m  the  dintrict  of  Nitria^  or 
NUriotiSf  and  sometimes  as  tlio  doaert  of  St.  Makarios,  whone  monastery 
still  remains  •there.  The  vestiges  of  pagan  date  are  rare ;  and  It  is 
diirionlt  to  Ax  the  position  of  the  two  towns  of  Nitriotis,  the  only 
ancient  remains  being  the  glass  manufactory  of  ZakAk,  and  some  heaps 
of  pottery  near  ])6r  MakarioR.  The  former,  perhaps,  marks  the  site  of 
Nitria,  and  the  latter  Soiathis  or  Scete  (SkdU^),  whence  this  district 
received  the  appellation  of  Rciathia,  or  Sciathica  (Scotica)  rogio,  in 
Coptic  Shi^t,  Ktralio  says  it  contained  two  pits  (lakes)  of  nitre 
(natron),  carbonate  of  soda ;  the  iuliabitants  worshipped  Sorapis,  and 
it  was  the  only  district  of  Egypt  where  sheep  wore  sacrificed ;  though 
Herodotus  tolls  us  the  Mendestans  had  also  the  custom  of  immolating 
them  to  the  deity  of  their  city.  The  Coptic  name  of  the  town  of  Nitria 
was  Phanihoaem,  that  of  the  district  Fmam^pihosem,  Hosem  means 
<*  natron."  The  Egyptians  called  the  district  Sekhei-hMmen^'' Natron- 
field  "),  6  NiT^uiriir  wofiit. 

The  natron  is  found  both  in  the  plain  and  in  two  or  three  of  the 
lakes.  There  are  8  lakes  which  contain  water  all  the  year,  and  are  called 
MellAhat.  The  larmt  and  most  southerly,  MeU&hat  umm-Rlsha, 
produces  only  muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt.    Next  to  this  in  sise  is 
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Mell&hat  ol-Jaar,  also  a  salt  lako ;  tho  ol-Gdnfedtya  and  Mellihat  el- 
Hamra,  or  Daw&r  ol-Hamra  (from  its  round  form),  both  of  which 
contain  natron;  then  the  larger  MoU&hat  cl-JAn,  a  salt  lake;  then 
Er-ltusAntya,  another  salt  lake;  and  Itwt  El^Khortai,  and  the  locwer 
JAn,  which  two  produce  natron,  and  are  much  inferior  in  siise  to  the 
preceding.  There  are  also  two  ponds  {birkeh)^  the  Birket  esh-Shuk£fa, 
and  tho  Birket  er-Uumaid,  which  contain  water  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  hut  are  dry  in  summer;  and  a  few  other  pools  not  worthy  of 
notice,  Honio  of  which  yield  natron  of  indifferent  c|uality.  In  those 
hbkuH  YfUu'U  contain  iiivtrOn,  or  tliu  carlKiiuvto,  as  well  as  the  muriate, 
of  H4Nla,  tlio  two  MiiitH  cryHtalli/.o  Miparatoly ;  the  latter  alM>ve  in  a  layer 
of  hIniiiL  1H  in.,  ami  tliti  natron  1m»(ow,  varying  in  tliickiiuHM,  luutonlnig 
to  tlie  form  (»f  duptli  of  tlie  ImnI  of  the  lake,  tlie  tliiiniust  buing  alKMit 
27  in.      All  the  lakes  contain  salt,  though  few  have  natron. 

The  water  in  tho  lakes  varies  much  in  height  at  different  seaaona  of 
the  year  in  accordance  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Nile.  Tho  lakes  liogin 
to  increase  about  the  end  of  December,,  and  continue  to  rise  till  the 
early  part  of  March,  when  they  gradually  decrease,  and  in  May  all  tlie 
pools  and  even  the  two  larger  Inrkelis  are  perfectly  dry.  The  abund- 
ance of  wulor  in  wiiiLor  rondurs  tlieni  less  salt  than  in  the  sulMUMpient 
niontliH,  and  evtni  tlio  height  of  the  Mollaliat  diminishes  greatly  in 
HUinnier,  leaving  the  dry  part  covered  with  an  incrustation  of  common 
salt  or  of  Kuljcarbonatu  of  Htula,  aciiording  to  the  nature  of  the  milt  they 
contain.  The  dilTerence  lietwoen  the  becl  of  the  Inrkefui  and  of  the  suit 
and  natron  lakes  is  that  in  the  former,  when  the  water  has  evaporated, 
only  mud  is  left,  and  in  the  two  latter  a  firm  incrustation ;  ana  it  is  at 
this  time  that  the  natron  called  SiUtdni  is  collected. 

Tho  natron  consists  of  two  kinds — the  white  and  the  Sultdnt ;  the 
latter  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  lakes  as  the  water  retires,  aiid  the 
former  from  the  low  grounds  that  surround  them,  w^ich  are  not 
covered  by  water.  This  is  the  best  quality.  In  measuring  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  water,  that  of  the  lakes  containing  natron  and  salt  is 
found  to  mark  1*035  in  summer,  immediately  before  it  dries  up; 
in  January  and  February,  about  1'024;  tho  well-water  of  the  village 
lieing  lOUl,  and  that  of  the  Nile  1(NX).  The  WiUli  NalrAn  is  not  the 
only  district  in  which  natron  is  produced.  It  is  foujid  in  the  valley  of 
Eileithyios,  now  El-Kub,  in  Upper  Kgypt,  whore  it  crystallizes  on  the 
liorders  of  some  small  ponds  to  the  eastward  of  the  ancient  town.  The 
shores  of  the  hake  \i(Bris  are  also  said  to  yield  it,  as  well  as  "the 
vicinity  of  Alexandria,  near  the  lake  Marcotis,  and  tho  Isthnms  of 
Suu/.."  Al  present  Uie  natron  from  the  Wudi  NatrAn  is  worked  by  the 
Salt  Department  of  the  Egyptian  (Government,  which  hsis  estahlished 
works  there,  and  a  small  colony  of  Sudanese  is  employed  in  extracting 
the  stilt  and  natron.  They  are  mostly  old  siildiers  who  have  servtid 
their  time  in  the  army.  A  light  Uly.  from  el-1\liatatl»a  has  l)een  built 
to  bring  the  natron  to  the  Nile. 

There  are  several  springs  of  fresh  water  in  the  Wtldi  NatrAn,  the 
purest  of  which  is  at  Ddr  Anba  Bishoi,  that  of  Di^r  Makarios  lieing 
good,  but  that  of  Dt^r  BaramAs  slightly  salt.  The  water  rises  under  no 
great  pressure,  and  at  the  Monasteries  is  usually  about  20  ft.  from  the 
surface,  though  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lakes  several  springs  of  fresh 
water  occur  among  the  rushes.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the 
source  of  this  water  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Baharlya  Oasis  to  thQ 
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S.,  that  it  \h  originally  iiwoot,  but  dissolvofl  nut  tho  mXi  from  tlio  strain 
it  pasRos  til  rough  in  tho  iioighliourhockl  of  tho  WAdi  NalrAn.  IMio 
wator  in  tho  wolls  at  tho  Monastorios  shows  a  riso  and  fall  of  about 
18  inches,  tho  highest  point  being  reoohod  about  throo  months  i&ftor 
tho  high  Nilo,  but  tins  is  prolmbly  duo  to  a  raising  of  tho  wator-lovol 
in  tho  noiglilx)urhood  of  tiio  Nilo  rathor  tlian  to  any  tronsforonco  of 
water  from  tho  Nilo  by  twroolation. 

Tho  longtii  of  tho  WAdi  Natr(in  is  aliout  22  m. ;  ite  broadtli,  reckon- 
ifig  from  tfio  slope  of  the  low  Ii41ls  that  surround  it,  is  5|  In  tho 
broodoKt  part ;  tho\)gh  the  actual  lovol  plain  is  not  moro  than  2  in., 
and  Is  horo  and  thore  studded  with  IsoiaUxl  hills  and  ImnkK  of  rook 
covered  with  sand.  The  lowest  portion  is  about  70  to  80  ft.  below 
moan  soa-lovol  at  Alexandria.  Tho  osoont  from  it  towards  the  VfMi 
FAragh  is  very  gradual,  but  the  descent  to  this  lost  is  rapid,  moro  so 
oven  than  on  tho  eastern  side  of  the  Natron  valley ;  the  WAdi  FAragh 
is,  however,  less  deep  than  its  eastern  noighlwur,  though  it  surpasses 
it  lx)th  in  length  and  brnodth.  Ilie  hills  that  soparato  tlio  two  valloys, 
OS  woll  OH  the  low  Imnks  that  form  tho  undulating  ground  of  tlio  WAili 
FAragh,  are  covered  with  rounded  siliceous  pebbles,  with  horo  and 
there  pieces  of  potriflod  wood  and  cparso  sandstouo,  lying  amidst  loosd 
sand,  the  rooks  below  being  a  eoarse  sandstone.  This  silioi fled  wood 
(of  a  liombacoous  plant  called  Niatlia  frmfj>ti(Kn)  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  found  on  tho  opi>()sito  side  of  tlio  Nile,  at  tho  iMvok  of  tho 
Mokattam  hills  behind  Cairo,  in  what  is  called  'Hho  petrified  forosf 
(see  p.  156).  The  pebbles  and  fossil  wood  were  originally  imbedded  in 
the  sandstone,  which  has  boon  weathered  away  by  action  of  the  wind, 
aided  by  the  disintegrating  cilect  of  the  variations  of  temperature  which 
occur  in  tho  desert.  The  sand-grains  are  swept  away  to  formi  the  lines 
of  drift-sand  hills  which  extend  for  miles  in  a  N.N.W.  to  a  R.B.F<. 
diroction  across  the  desert  to  the  H,  of  the*  WAdi  NatrAn,  while  tlio 
harder  portions  remain.  iCach  lino  of  those  sAnd-hills  is  seldom  moro 
than  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  but  they  extend  for  as  much  as 
four  or  five  days*  march,  with  a  height  of  from  TjO  to  IdO  ft. 

The  WAdi  FAragh,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Bohr  bUa-mti 
(''River  without  water")  extends  towards,  tho  WAdi  es-SumAr  or 
El-MoghArA,  on  tho  rood  to  Stwa  on  one  side,  and  the  valley  of  tho 
Nile  on  the  other,  a  little  N.  of  AbA  BoAsh,  about  5  or  6  m.  N.  of  the 
pyramids  of  G!za.  The  hills  that  border  it  are  of  irregular  form,  and 
its  bod  is  varied  by  numorous  elevated  ridges,  depriving  it  of  all  tho 
oharootor  nf  a  river,  which  H  proliably  onglnally  was.  It  WM^ns  to  lie 
avnryanniont  Imil  of  tlin  Nilo,  in  wliinli  that  rivnr  llnwod  during  tho 
Tertiary  pnriiMl. 

The  Productions  of  tlm  WA^li  NntrAn  arn  fnw,  iinil  from  its  dreary 
appoarancQ  it  might  lio  KupnoHiwl  to  Imast  of  nothing  lint  tho  salt  and 
natron  for  which  it  is  indebted  to  its  Imrrenness  and  its  name.  Two 
other  articles,  however,  of  some  importance  are  grown  there,  and 
exported  thence  to  the  Nile — the  rushes  (aumdr)  and  bulrushes  (btrdi) 
used  for  making  the  well-known  mats  of  Egypt.  Of  the  former  the 
best  kind  are  made,  called  Meniifl,  from  the  town  where  they  are 
manufactured ;  of  the  latter  an  inferior  quality,  most  commonly  used 
at  Oairo ;  the  MenAfi  being  principally  confined  to  the  houses  of  the 
rich.    But  it  is  not  to  the  Natron  valley  that  the  Men  All  mats  are 
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indebted  for  the  best  rushes;  those  of  El-Magh&r&  or  WAdi  es-SumAr 
(p.  258)  (**  the  valley  of  rushes'*)  are  greatly  superior,  and  are  brought 
lUsiXMS  the  diMort  oxpruHsly  for  this  nianurai'.iuro.  WAdi  ul-MaghArA  is 
on  the  road  to  Slwa  from  the  Nile,  and  is  B  days  W.  from  the  Natron 
lakes. 

The  Animals  that  frequent  this  district  are  the  gazelle,  wild  boar, 
the  jerlioa,  fox,  and  others  eomnion  to  the  liihyan  desert.  Water-fowl 
alioinid ;  diickH  arc  soon  in  great  iiUQibors,  and  wator-hens,  jack  sni[>e, 
sandpipers  and  other  birds  common  to  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  Bgypt 
fror|Uont  the  slioros  of  the  Natron  lakes. 


S.  Boutas  to,  and  Deaoription  of,  the  Monasteries. 

(The  direct  route  fruiu  Cairo  acruM  tlie  deacrt  by  the  W4fll  KArigh  taket  10  hr«. 
by  oarool.  It  It  not  ulieohitely  Meoeimry  to  take  tents,  m  aooommodiitkMi  can  lie 
ha«l  at  Trla  or  Beiil  HalAnia,  (»r  the  traveller  niiotit  8leo|>  In  the  rallway*«tati(m  at 
Kl-Wenlan.  ThU  U  iterhapi  licet,  esitucially  on  tifio  return  JtNiniey.  Alft»  tJic  IK:ni, 
anil  the  hute  at  tliu  uml  of  tlio  lake  alford  «heltur  for  the  nij;lit  8|ieiit  there ;  hut  it  la 
<UN:l<leilly  more  otHnfortahlu  to  lie  iirovidoil  wiUi  imiu'h  imrn  nluuiiliitr  iiuartvn  Pni- 
vlHlonn  niUHt  Ihi  takuii.  'Husre  la  a  full  ami  liitttroHlluK  dtm«:ription of  tliu iu(Niaittvrii« 
in  Hutlur'H  '  Anrlent  4!i»iiMtt  Oliun:h«!e  (i(  Kf;y|>t,'  which  slMuikl  lie  oarefully  n«fl  hy 
tliime  who  take  an  Inturcnt  In  the  iiul)Jv«;t. 

Hio  iN'Ht  mute  from  the  Nile  to  the  valley  of  the  Natnm  Ijikea,  ur  WA«li  Natrtin, 
itf  froiu  Wonlan  on  the  hifL  liank  of  Uiii  river. 

Ut  day,  Oiiiro  1*1  Wcnlnn  HUitlon,  and  It  In  neooMMry  to  »to|i  for  the  night  at 
BenI  Sal&ma  or  IVls ;  2nd,  lienl  SalAnia  to  IMr  Makarioe ;  Sr^,  IMr  Makariot  and 
Anba  BUhol  to  IMr  SuriAni ;  4th,  Ddr  Suri&ni  to  Der  BaramAs,  and  thence  to  the 
hut«  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  lakes ;  6th,  end  of  the  lake  to  Werdan ;  6th,  Werdan 
to  Cairo.  A  light  rly.  lias  been  built  from  el-Khatatba  to  the  Natron  Lakes,  for 
the  transport  of  salt  and  nitre.    This  may  be  used. 

Another  way  Is  to  go  by  rail,  viA  Janta  to  Shibin  el-Kom,  and  thenoe  on  donkeys 
to  Sansaft,  a  little  aliove  whidi  villaxe  is  a  ferry  across  the  Nile  to  Tarrina.  Caniels 
can  lie  obtained  at  Tsrriiui  for  the  journey  of  10  or  |2  hrs.  across  the  desert  to  tlie 
W4di  NatrAn.] 

The  road  from  TarrAna  (p.  82)  passes  over  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town  (Tcretiulhvt)t  which  have  of  late  years  been  turned  up  in  every 
direction  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  uiire^sebakh)  that  abounds  in 
all  similar  mounds  throughout  Egypt.  These  ruins  are  of  great  extent, 
and  apparently,  from  the  burnt  bricks  and  small  decomposed  copper 
coins  occasionahy  found  amidst  them,  of  Roman  time.  Some  columns, 
one  of  which  is  about  3}  ft.  in  diameter,  have  also  been  met  with ;  but 
no  object  of  value  has  presented  itself  to  indicate  a  place  of  much  con- 
Boquence;  and  it  ik  therefore  probable  that  its  size  was  rather  owing  to 
its  having  l)oon  the  alxxio  of  the  many  persons  omnloyed  in  bringing 
the  natron  to  tlio  Nile  than  to  the  importance  it  possessed  as  an 
Egyptian  town.  This  opinion  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  large  road  loading  to  it  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Natron 
valley,  whioli  \h  still  used  by  those  who  go  from  that  part  of  the 
country  to  Llio  Ooiivuiit  of  St.  MakaritiH.  Though  Tarr&na  has  succeudod 
to,  and  durivod  its  nainu  from  Tcrctiulhis^  it  is  proliable  that  these 
mounds  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  and  that  its  successor  was 
built  more  to  the  E.  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  course  of  the 
river.  Mmiusniphis  and  Mauilai  Urba  also  stood  in  the  vicinity  of 
Terenuthis ;  and  the  ancient  road  to  Nitriotis  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
left  the  Nile  not  far  from  those  places. 
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The  rood  and  It.  riy.  from  Belli  SalAma  or  el-Khatatba  load  nearly 

duo  W.  ncroRfl  ilic  dcwort,  and  croKH  a  inonotonoim  RnrioH  of  undulating 

hillfl  with  lilllo  varioly.    **Kacli  ridge  is  proctBol^  ]il(o  llio  lant;  the 

.  ground  slopoii  gontly  away,  remains  flat  for  a  while,  and  then  ourvon 

j  upwards  again  to  another  hillook.    The  diRtancofl  vary  a  little,  but 

1  the  view  is  always  bounded  by  a  ridge  in  front  and  a  ridge  behind.** — 

inuilcr. 

At  loncbh,  after  crofwlng  an  elevation  ooverod  with  shining  blnok 
I>ebblos,  the  tall  chimney  of  a  salt  fa^jtory  and  the  long  lino  of  the 
walls  of  D4r  Makariot  come  in  sight.  This  eon  vent,  as  indeed  are  all 
those  in  the  Natron  valley,  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  with  an 
entrance  on  one  side  so  low  that  the  visitor  is  obliged  to  stoop  down 
on  entering;  and  on  the  outside  are  two  large  mill-siones,  generally 
of  granite,  which  in  case  of  danger  used  to  be  rolled  together  into 
the  passage  after  the  door  had  been  dosed,  in  order  that  the  Arabs 
shonld  neither  hum  it  nor  break  it  open;  the  stones  being  too 
heavy  and  fitting  too  closely  to  Im  moved  from  without,  and 
intervening  liotweon  the  enemy  and  the  door.  Those  who  had  rolled 
them  into  the  passage  were  afterwards  drawn  up  by  a  rope  through  a 
trap-door  above;  and  the  want  of  provisions  soon  oi)ligod  the  Arabs 
to  raise  the  unprofitable  sicgo,  which,  not  having  been  provoked  by 
any  outi-ago  coramittod  by  tho  monks,  seldom  left  in  the  recollection  of 
the  aggressors  any  rancorous  feelings.  It  rarely  happened  that  the 
Arabs  ill-treated  any  monks  whom  they  happened  to  moot  on  their  way 
to  the  Nile.  On  account  of  the  lowness  of  these  doorways,  the  cattle 
(that  turn  the  water-wheels  for  irrigating  the  gardens  and  the  mills  for 
grinding  the  com)  are  made  to  pass  through  on  their  knees. 

As  soon  as  the  lioll  hns  announcod  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  proper 
imiuirins  and  olworvatioim  are  nnuln  to  ascertain  that  thorois  nodangor 
in  o|H)ningtho  door  for  his  runeption ;  and  no  Aralw  arnadiniiUMl,  unloss, 
by  forming  liis  escort,  thoy  have  someone  responsible  for  thoir  conduct. 
On  entering,  you  turn  to  tho  right  and  loft,  tli rough  a  lahvrinth  of 
passages  and  small  courts,  and  at  last  arrive  at  the  alxxfo  of  the 
superior  and  the  principal  monks.  This  part  consists  of  numerous 
small  rooms,  each  with  a  door  serving  as  an  entrance  for  the  inmate, 
which  is  fastened  up,  during  his  abronce  at  prayers  or  other  avoca- 
tions, with  a  wooden  lock,  whose  key  might  serve  as  an  ordinary 
bludgeon. 

A  garden  with  a  few  palms  occupies  the  centre  of  the  principal  conrt ; 
and  linro  arc  two  of  llm  (rliurr.luw — for  those  monikstcrioK  contain  more 
than  one,  and  St.  Makarios  lias  no  loss  than  thnvt  within  it  -AliA 
Makaro,  osh-Khi(\kh,  and  AbA  IskharAn.  Jn  tho  townr  thorn  arc  throe 
chai)els,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  Bt.  Anthony,  and  St.  Suah,  and  on 
tho  lower  floor  the  chapel  of  Wl-Adra  ("  Tho  Virgin  ").  The  tower  acts 
as  fi  keep  to  the  monikstury,  and  to  this  tho  monks  would  retire  if  the 
main  entrance  was  forcod.  Iletroating  to  it,  thoy  pull  up  tho  wcnxlon 
drawbridge  that  separates  it  from  the  rest  of  tho  building;  a  well  of 
water  and  a  supply  of  provisions  always  deposited  there,  and  never 
allowed  to  decrease  below  a  cortain  quantity,  secure  them  against  the 
risk  of  want  of  food ;  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  siege,  ere  the  Arabs 
could  oHoct  an  entrance,  would  always  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
remove  everything  eatable,  or  valuable,  from  bolow,  and  render  the 
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occupatiou  of  iliu  body  of  tlio  ploco  lolally  uiiprofitablo  to  iho 
iiiti'uduro. 

'JMio  Church  of  Abu  Makare  (SI.  MakarioK)  in  worlli  iimiKiclioii. 
The  uliiuf  poiiil  of  iiiluruul  is  llio  h'JtuUt  wliicli  U  *M)  II.  long  uiul  *iO  fl.  in 
bread Lh.  it  ib  covered  by  u  iiua  doiiio,  which  sooiuh  to  have  Immjii 
oriiaincniod  with  fruHOo-painlhiga.  Tho  Ju'kal  \h  uquaro-oiidod,  and  not 
apsidal,  OH  in  tbu  (*airo  chuir.buti.  Tliu  allai*  \h  of  Hlono,  and  Htaiidn 
on  a  ruiBOil  plalforni.  'J^o  iho  N.  iu  Uiu  cliapcl  of  81.  John,  which 
contrfiiiiH  a  lioanliful  screen  of  wood-work  of  great  antiquity.  Tlio  8. 
i:ha|H)l  in  UHod  an  a  (sornOun.  Thu  Ikmioh  of  St.  lilakarioH  (d.  HIK)  A.n.) 
are  Kaiil  to  n«t  in  tliiH  <:hurch. 

The  eliureh  of  eah-Shitlkh  itf  mnall ;  and  in  it  there  iii  a  nieture  of 
St.  MakarioH,  wlio  founded  tlie  nionotftoriuH  of  Scelo  in  the  fourth 
eontury.  Tlic  SIi6kliu  (ShUlkh)^  to  wlioui  it  is  dedicated,  wore  forty-nluo 
martvra,  buriod  hero. 

The  church  of  Abtl  hkJtartln  is  basil ican  in  form,  and  the  choir  and 
nave  are  covered  by  one  large  dome  of  brickwork.  The  chapels  in  the 
tower  should  also  be  visited.  They  contain  the  remains  of  ancient 
fresco-paintings.  The  nionaHtory  contains  about  twenty  monks,  of 
whom  half  are  in  priest's  orders. 

Near  Der  Makarios  are  the  ruins  of  tliroo  other  convents,  and  about 
^  ni.  to,  the  1*1.  are  mounds  of  pottery  that  indi(rato  the  site  of  an 
ancient  town,  perhaps  Seete.    }  m.  N.  is  a  gooil  well. 

About  11  m.  W.  from  D6r  Makarios  is  Der  SuriAni,  the  finest 
of  the  convents.  It  was  built  by  one  Ilonnos  ('*John"),  a  holy 
l>cn>onage,  whose  tree  is  still  seen  about  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  ; 

southward,  near  the  ruins  of  two  other  convents.  It  is  supposed  to 
resemble  Noah's  Ark  iu  form,  though  in  no  other  respect:  hero,  as  at 
other  (yopLic  monasteries,  the  adnuKsion  of  women  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. Hut  though  stern  and  inllexiblo,  like  other  monks,  res^HKit- 
ing  the  admission  of  women,  and  in  refusing  to  all  but  the  unmarried 
the  privileges  of  a  monastie  life,  they  do  not  exclude  a  widower,  on  his 
rniiouncing  for  ever  the  thougliLs  of  niatrinuMiy.  The  ruUw  of  the 
Ooptie  Church  are  even  so  indulgent  as  to  allow  a  priest,  who  has  not 
taken  monastic  vows,  to  marry  once;  but  the  death  of  this  his  only 
wife  condemns  him  to  future  celibacy,  even  though  it  should  happen 
a  few  weeks  after  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  rites.  The  priests 
take  the  same  view  as  that  contained  iu  1  Tim.  iii.  2-12,  like  the 
Greeks. 

This  convent  contains  A  churchori:  the  principal  one,  that  of  hU- 
Adra^  is  alwut  IK)  ft.  in  Jongth.  It  consists  of  nayo  with  aisles,  choir, 
and  sanctuary.  The  nave  is  roofed  with  fine  vaulting,  earned  on 
pillars  and  high  pointed  arches.  The  choir  is  roofed  with  a  fine  dome 
supported  on  eacn  side  by  two  semi-domes.  These  are  ornamented 
with  fresco  paintings;  l>6tween  the  choir  and  sanctuary  is  a  1)oautifully 
carved  screen  door  inland  with  wood  and  ivory,  and  an  iconostasis 
also  inlaid  with  ivory;  in  a  chapel  is  a  curious  double  picture  on  a 
panel  with  two  saints  on  one  side,  and  a  crowned  female  head,  perhaps 
the  KmproHs  Helena,  on  the  other.  The  library  contains  a  small 
colleetion  of  uld  but  not  ancient  l)ooks  and  MSS.  The  treaHures, 
unrtiHi>oetod  and  uncared  for,  which  this  convent  once  contained  have 
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lone  Rinco  pftRsocI  into  SAfor  kooping.  It  was  in  a  vivnU  horo  that  tho 
Diiko  of  Nortlinniliorland  and  ijinant-ltoy  difiRovorod  tho  romalnH  of 
tlio  oM  Kyriao  lilirary.  8omo  of  tlio  MBH.  in  ttiifl  vault  woro  lirfniclit 
away  by  tho  lato  Loroi  Zoucho  (author  of  Guraou'R  '  MonaatorioB  in  tho 
Levant ')  in  1883.  Tho  romaindor  woro  procnrod  by  Dr.  Tattam  and 
others  al  different  intorvals,  and  now  form  a  oolleotion  of  about  1000 
volumes  in  the  British  Museum.  The  oldest  MS.,  which  contains, 
among  other  things,  some  works  of  Eusebius,  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  written  about  a.d.  411. 

At  a  short  distance  from  D^r  SuriAni  is  D^r  Anba  Bishof.  The 
principal  church,  dedicated  to  Anba  Bishol,  is  a  fine  building,  partially 
iNisilican  in  form.  The  choir  is  shut  off  more  completely  from  the 
nave  than  is  usual  in  Coptic  churches.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir 
is  the  chapel  of  El-Adra,  which  contains  the  bones  of  Anba  Bishol,  the 
patron  satnt  of  the  church.  On  the  south  of  the  choir  is  the  chapel 
of  Abi!^  IskharAn.  In  the  tower  of  the  monastery  is  a  chapel,  dedicated 
to  8t.  Michael.  The  view  over  the  desert  from  the  lofty  and  massive 
walls  of  this  convent  is  very  pocnliar  and  striking.  There  is  a 
Rniall  garden  witltin  tho  walls.  Homo  twenty  monks  live  hero.  This 
monaKtory  ikisbohsos  tho  liost  and  purest  water  In  tho  W(U1i. 

A  ride  of  2  hrs.  bringH  us  to  D£r  Baramfis,  a  large  convent,  for 
which  an  antiquity  of  ICOO  years  is  chiimod.  There  are  two  churches, 
and  a  chapel  in  the  tower,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  as  is  usual  in 
those  desert  monasteries.  Tho  finest  church  is  that  of  Kl-Adra.  The 
refectory  is  worth  a  visit.  Mr.  Butler  thinks  it  dates  from  the  5th  or 
6th  century.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  another  convent,  Dir  Anba 
MtUa,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  few  others  may  be  traced  here  and  there 
in  the  WAdi  Natrfm;  but  it  would  bo  difTioult  now  to  discover  the 
sites  of  the  GO  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  or  oven  halt  that  numlrar.  The 
modern  monks,  thouffh  friendly  and  hospitable,  are  little  interested 
about  the  mined  abodes  of  their  predecessors :  they  are  ignorant  even 
of  the  history  of  their  church,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
one  to  point  out  the  convent  where  the  ambitious  Cyril  passed  some 
years  under  the  restraint  of  a  monastic  life. 

About  8}  m.  from  D^r  Baramiis,  near  the  end  of  one  of  the  lakes, 
are  a  few  wattled  huts,  inhabited  by  some  Arabs.  It  is  a  convenient 
spot  at  which  to  pass  the  night,  as  milk  and  eggs  can  occasionally  be 
obtained.  Wild  boars  are  sometimes  found  in  Uie  reed  beds  close  by. 
About  8  m.  from  these  huts  is  Zakitk^  a  now  deserted  village,  occupy- 
ing the  site  of  an  .ancient  glass  manufactory,  probably  of  the  Boman 
period.  Vestiges  of  the  house,  and  scturifn  of  common  green  glass  may 
still  be  seen.  ZakAk  may  iK>sslbly  mark  tho  j>osition  of  the  town  of 
NiLria.    From  bore  to  TarrAna  is  a  journey  of  1 1  or  12  hrs. 

From  ]>dr  BaramAs  a  little  used  caravan-road  leads  B.  to  the 
Bahartya  Oasis,  5J  days.  It  is  a  very  monotonous  ride;  no  vrater, 
fuel,  or  forage  for  tne  camels  being  obtainable  on  the  route. 
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ROUTE  18. 

Alexandria^  Cairo  or  the  Fayyum  to  the  Oasis  of 

Siwa  or  Ammon. 

rriiiw  In  li  loiii;  mill  ilillUmlt  Jiiiinicy ;  ii>  p*  aihI  rvtiini  will  nu|iilro  mImhiI  S  wookK. 
(^iiiH)lH,  iuiiU,  i»niviHloiM,  U'lmlwortliy  khIiIus  nml  a  (lriiKi»nmii  will  lio  lUH'-umiiry. 
lA:U>(!ni  of  ronMiiiiiciMliilloii  nIiihiIiI  Ini  oIiUiIikmI  fitHii  Uio  N^ittlttii  Oovcriiiiiciil. 
Ktwn  lUcir  i«  wifu,  bill  Ihu  TiirkUli  friHitlcr  UiydiHl  hImhiIiI  ihiI  Im  vnniiioil.  Any 
aiUtiii|tt  Ui  ruiu:li  Jnmltikl»(|i.  MO)  will  mily  loiul  £«>  titMihlo  with  Uiu  BoiitiMlyii. 

'Iliuru  arc  auvural  miiitit  wliluli  inny  Iw  folkiwod.  Tliey  will  Uike  tmm  It  to  lb 
ilays,  Aooordliig  to  the  longth  uf  oadi  day's  Joiinioy.) 

1.  From  Alexandria,  t^  Bfr  Lebiik  or  BaratikiL — Along  tho  coast 
to  Abtistr  MariHt,  thonce  to  Bir  HamAm  and  across  tho  desert  by  Bir 
LcbAk  to  Bfr  Qharddik  (seo  belowk  where  the  Cairo  road  is  joined. 
Tlio  BaratAn  route  is  that  followed  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  follows 
tho  Hoiv-u<NMt  from  litr  }IainAni  as  far  as  HaratAn,  tho  anoiont  Pane- 
liMiiiiin,  wliich  Struljo  doscrilxtb  lut  a  city  with  a  largo  port  moasuring 
40  sUulia  aurt>Brt.  iiy  sonio  it  was  called  Ammonia.  Aftor  loaving 
liamlAu  tho  road  turns  H.  into  tho  dosort,  and  roaches  tho  route  from 
Cairo  at  (lava  (see  lx)low). 

2.  From  Cairo,  by  the  WAdi  Natriin. — ^Direct  route  from  Cairo  to 
the  WAdi  NatrAn,  p.  254.  For  the  route  from  Werddn  or  Tarrdtui,  soe 
n.  251.  After  leaving  the  W&di  NatrAn  the  road  lies  by  Mdg}tara,  or 
the  Wddi4:a-Suniilr,  liir  (//tanUt^ (hracivish  water),  the  '*8obkha"  (Halt 
doHortj  of  Clara,  and  eUGara  (or  Utnm  cf-StiyMr),  a  village  in  a  small 
>aHis  (good  wator|.  The  village  is  built  on*  a  stoop  rock,  surrounded  by 
palm  grovoH.  'riiuro  are  ancient  gnwes  hero,  and  it  is  possibly  the 
SiiyiHm  of  Ptuloiny.  Hence,  pasHlng  some  isolated  rock-massos  of 
oxtnw)rdinary  form,  a<:roMH  a  imniiisiila  of  tho  hamnuUla  or  high 
platcim,  and  down  via  Wthli  Umm  Uniiu'mU  into  thu  OimIh  of  Htwii. 

8.  From  the  FayyAm  by  Mighara.—  For  tho  route  to  the  FavyAm, 
see  p.  262.  After  loaving  MedUiet  eUFaifyiimj  the  road  follows  that  to 
tho  Little  Oasis  (seo  p.  ^3)  as  far  as  Wddi  Itaiydn.  It  then  crosses 
tho  dosort  in  a  N.W.  direction  to  Mdghara  (see  above),  and  thence  by 
Oara  to  Stwa. 

4.  From  the  Favyum.  by  the  Little  Oasis. — For  route  to  the  Little 
Oasis,  see  p.  278.  After  leaving  El-^ofr,  the  road  passes  through  tho 
rocky  valley  of  lluit  Gibrdn  to  the  salt  lake  of  Siitra  (4  days)  where  is 
the  first  well,  then  to  the  well  of  Titaaiirt  in  the  valley  of  eUAraj 
(p.  275 ;  2  days) ;  then  to  Btr  Zumdg  (1  day),  and  so  to  ZHtln  (p.  260) 
and  Slwa. 

The  Oasis  of  Ammon,  or  Siwa,  as  it  is  called  in  Arabic,  doubtless 
from  the  ancient  Egyptian  name  Sekhct-am  ("Palm-land"),  is  about 
6  m.  long  by  4  J  to  5  m.  wide.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  oatitorn  is  the  moro  fertile.  This  part  ends  in  a  lake  of  brackish 
water  on  tho  N.K.,  lioyoiid  which  at  a  diKtiuice  of  about  10  m.  is  the 
HiiiuU  OaulH  of  ZiHAii.    'riicre  is  also  a  lake  tif  bra<rl<i^h  water  on  the 
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W.,  oil  which  Rido,  fmin  ol-Oam  to  ol-AninhtyA,  thorn  oxtdiiclH  for 
GO  m.  a  RorioR  oC  mnftH  (niaor,  all  of  which,  togothor  wilh  that  of  Z^tAn, 
are  inr.Uidod  in  tho  map  under  tlio  ((nnoral  tUlo  of  Btwa. 

'Jlio  Onsfn  is  colohratod  In  liiHtKiry  for  itii  fainoUR  oraclo,  for  tho, 
purpose  of  oonsulting  which  it  was  visited  hj  Alozandor  th6  Qroat. 
According  to  Herodotus  it  was  founded  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Dodona.  Its  repute  continued  under  the  Ptolemies,  hut  fell  of!  under 
the  Romaii  rule.  When  Pausanias  visited  it,  ahout  a.d.  IGO,  it  Was 
dumb,  and  i^l  that  he  found  were  certain  historical  and  literary 
souvenirs  of  its  former  importance.  The  Oasis  subsequently  became 
Si  place  of  banishment  for  political  offenders  and  criminals.  After  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt  it  became  entirely  independent  and 
was  governed  by  its  own  shftkhs.  It  was  hardly  known  to  the  Arab 
geographers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  called  it  "  Santariah,"  and  the 
first  European  to  visit  it  was  Alexander  Browne,  in  1792.  Mohammed 
Ali  brought  it  again  under  Egyptian  rule  in  1820,  when  Hasan  Bey 
Shamashirgt  invaded  and  took  it,  as  well  as  the  other  oases.  Since 
then  tho  inhabitants  have  more  than  once  unsuccessfully  attempted  to 
regain  their  {ndoi>ondhnco. 

Tho  population  of  the  Oasis  is  about  5500.  The  pooplo  are 
suspicious  and  savage  in  their  habits  and  feelings.  Thoy  are  also  very 
fanatir4i1,  and  imiHwn  Hovnm  fines  on  thoso  who  fail  in  thoir  religious 
olisorvanrfv*. 

Thn  aflministrabion  of  the  gnvernniont  Is  In  the  hands  of  several 
shAkhs,  under  an  Kgyptian  Mnmfht  who  is  rcsiK>nsihln  to  tho  Mudir  of 
Pamanhur,  to  whose*  nrovinco  Stwa  is  attached.  Tho  inhabitants  are 
divided  into  two  factions,  ICastemors  and  Wosteruers  {Sherkyin  and 
Gh/irbuin)f  and  fierce  feuds,  attended  with  loss  of  life,  frequently  take 
place  hntwenn  difTnront  villages  and  families,  which  are  only  stopped 
by  the  interfnrenoe  of  the  frkfc^n  (priests).  The  Oharhyln  are  the  mom 
fanattr.al,  as  they  all  liolong  to  thn  SimuihhI  siHtt. 

The  people  understand  Arabic,  but  have  a  i^ioculiar  language  of  tlioir 
own  of  Libyan  (Rabvlo)  type.  The  following  are  a  few  words :  af2r4r, 
mountain ;  iHmirf  sheep ;  tiximirtt  ewe ;  cffmir,  horse ;  tegnUrtf  mare ; 
algkntm,  camel;  talghrilnUy  she-camel;  tU^n,  donkey;  shdha,  goat; 
raifdwefif  dates ;  esdlttt  wheat ;  tini/en,  lentils. 

The  geological  features  resemble  those  of  all  the  oases.  The  soil  is 
extremfelv  fertile  and  covered  with  fruit-trees,  principally  the  date- 
palms,  which  eoostitute  the  principal  commerce  and  source  of  revenue. 

The  Town  of  Sfwm,  the  capital  of  the  Oasis,  is  sitnatod  in  W  12' 
N.  lat.,  25^^  ^y  E.  long.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  It  is 
built  on  two  rocks.  The  streets  are  irregular  and  very  narrow,  and  In 
many  places  run  beneath  the  houses,  which  are  built  over  them  on 
arches;  they  are  consequently  very  dark,  and  a  lantern  is  required  to 
find  one's  way  about.  The  houses  are  built  one  on  the  top  of  another; 
often  to  a  very  considerable  height. 

• 

2  m.  E.  of  Biwa  is  the  walled  village  of  Ay^hormi,  built,  like  Slwa,  on 
a  rook.  Among  the  houses  are  the  remams  of  the  famous  Oracle- 
Temple  of  Ammon,  which  Alexander  visited.  The  investigations  of 
Prof.  Bteindorfl  hibvo  shown  that  this  bnildiDg,  which  was  quite  small, 
was  erected  by  King  Haker  (Achoris)  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 

B  2 
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Not  far  off  aro  iho  ruins  of  a  second  iompio,  that  of  Umin  B4da 
(''Whito  Mother'*),  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  datc-piUms.  Only  one 
wall  remains  erect;  on  this  aro  reliefs  depicting  the  prince  of  the 
Oasis,  Unamen,  who  lived  in  the  4th  cent.  b.o.,  offering  to  the  rain- 
headed  Ammon,  **  lord  of  oraoles,  great  god  dwelling  in  the  Oasis,"  and 
other  deities.  Near  the  temple,  to  the  S.E.,  is  a  spring,  *Ain  Hammdm, 
which  is  probably  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun. 

About  i  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  Umm  BMa  is  a  hill  called  Oebd  el- 
Jlemeddtf  whore  are  some  ancient  tombs,  and  some  Greek  inscriptions 
on  the  rocks. 

1  m.  N.K.  of  Stwa  is  OeM  Mnta,  or  Gara  eUMumberin,  <<The  Hill 
of  the  MuuiuiiuH,"  wliuru  are  also  timilM  of  the  ancient  Annaonians. 
The  tomlw,  which  aro  of  I'tolomaio  and  lionian  date,  have  been 
examined  by  Professor  Steindorff.  The  best  is  that  of  a  scribe  named 
Pa-thet,  which  has  frescoes. 

About  6  m.  E.  of  Aghormi  is  the  Gneco-Egyptian  ruin  of  ^ofr  el- 
Ohaahatn^  and  4  m.  further  the  tomb-field  of  Abu  ^l-AuwAf,  with  a 
well-preserved  chapel.  Prof.  Steindorff  found  hero  interesting  Roman 
burials  with  glass  mosaic- work  on  the  coffins.  Close  by  is  Zititn,  and 
K.E.  thehillH  of  Adrdr  MirdMdg  and  thoOebtilel-Teldla'AbUi,  "  the  Hill 
of  tlio  Tliroo  Slaves,"  beyond  which  is  el-Araj  (p.  275),  with  rock-tombs 
in  the  cliffs. 

•I  in.  W.  (»r  Stwa  is  AmthO'n  (Lhc  "  two  cDhniniH*'),  whnrn  are  sonin 
unini|H>rliiiit  riiiuH;  furtliur  on  is  tlio  viliiign  of  hil-kluimisi^,  Iniilt  in 
tliu  midst  uf  Kiiniu  stonu  roniains.  AlK>ut  k  ni.  to  tlio  S.  aro  the  ruins 
of  J^ofr  liilmi,  a  small  IXiric  temple  of  itoman  date.  To  the  N.  of 
this  are  other  ruins,  called  Beled  Rimi. 

About  00  m.  W.  of  Stwa,  beyond  el^Arashiyat  is  JarabAbf  in  Turkish 
territory,  once  the  headquarters  of  the  great  Mohammedan  religious 
sect  of  the  SenAssiya,  which  has  such  an  important  influence  throughout 
North  Africa. 

Tlic  order  wiis  founded  nlx>ut  1849  by  nn  Algerian  of  Mostaffancin  named 
Sidi  Muhamniad  ljen-Ali  es-Scnussi ;  now  the  greater  part  of  Barka  or  Benghazi 
(Cyrenaica)  and  all  the  oases  are  really  nilcd  hy  the  chiefs  of  the  sect,  which 
has  also  gnuil  influence  in  Wudai  and  Kancui.  Their  doctrine  or  'way*  is 
strict ;  wine  and  tolMcco  arc  lK>th  absolutely  forbidden  ;  Christians  areabomin* 
ated  and  all  true  believers  are  expected  to  withdraw  themselves  from  lands 
governed  by  the  Intidel.  It  is  probable  that  the  first  impulse  to  the  foundation 
of  the  order  was  given  by  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria,  which  was  a  new 

fhenomenon  in  the  Moslem  world,  and  must  have  betoKcned  the  speedy  fall  of 
slam  to  thinking  men  of  the  type  of  es-Scnussi.  in  onl<^r  to  get  away  from 
l£uroi)cim  influences  the  head  ztnvia,  or  praying  shiine.  where  the  (ire;it 
Sh6kh  of  the  order  resides,  was  first  fixed  alK>ut  in  1855  at  JarabOb,  but  some 
years  after  the  death  of  es-Senussi  this  was  also  considered  too  near  civilisation. 
So  the  head  tawia  was  removed  into  the  Sahara,  to  the  oasis  of  Kufra 
(23^  M  long. ,  24^  N.  Int. ).  No  European  is  allowed  to  visit  either  JarabAb 
(where  there  is  now  a  zawia-school  only)  or  Kufra  ;  the  latter  place  has  only 
been  visited  once  since  the  establishment  of  Senussiya.  by  the  German  traveller 
Rohlfs  in  1879.  He  was  turned  back,  his  camp  plundered,  and  himself  within 
an  ace  of  being  murdered,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that  he  had  the  ^rman  ali 
(High  FirmAn)  of  the  Sultan  with  him,  and  was  only  rescued  by  a  messenger 
(a  sort  of  reprieve,  in  fact)  from  the  Sh^kh  of  Jarabfib.  In  1898  Mr.  SiTva 
White,  who  visited  Slwa.  was  prevented  from  proceedini^  to  JarabAb  by  the 
opposition  of  the  Scnubsi  shikhs.  who  predicted  his  murder  if  he  went. 
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A  ftnv  yfnr«  nco  tim  lHwkninrt«*rs  of  llir  srct  wen*  rt'movcil  from  KitfVn  to 
Karttt  I)ctwi7cn  Kiifra  anil  Alicslir,  the  capitnl  of  Wndni,  iNit  owing  to  tlie 
defeats  inflictcHl  on  the  Sentisstya  In  Knneni  hy  xYw.  French  (p.  578),  the  present 
slW^kh  n^iirm^fl  to  Kufm  hi  1909.  1*he  prestige  of  the  S<!nnssly.'i  has  greatly 
suflered  in  consequence. 


ROUTE    19. 
Cairo  to  the  Fay y dm. 

This  expedition  Ir  well  worth  undertaking,  as  the  FayyAin  differti  a 
good  deal  in  itA  general  aspect  from  the  i^alioy  of  the  Nile.  The  anti- 
quary wiU  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  sites  of  Lake  Mooris  and 
the  Labyrinth,  and  the  ruins  on  the  shore  of  the  Birkot  el-Kut^n; 
while  to  the  sportsman  the  FayyAm  in  the  winter  months  offers  more 
attractions  than  any  other  part  of  Rgypt. 

(All  the  neoennrlcs  of  s  camp  life  must  ho  taken,  nnlcm  tho  Iravitllcr  Is  content 
wItJi  a  visit  t()  McdhiA  and  tho  ncighlNturlMNMl,  aiMl  while  thoro  can  put  np  with  Uio 
acotanmcKlaUiNi  affonlod  1^  a  Orook  locaiida.  Kor  a  oompleto  tiair  Uirongh  the 
VayyAm  alN>nt  a  weok  or  10  days  will  lie  rocmlrod.  A  dmnimmn  will  oharge  almnt 
XTni.  \a\  flSii.  a  «lay  fur  iimvldhiK  ovorvUiinK  (wum*  tiic<ipt<NlX  hichulliiK  railway  fart«. 
At  kl«t«ltna  rnniolH  snti  i|«Hiki«yN  «taii  iNt  pUNiunHJ  fiir  vIslihiK  Mm  lllrkiH.  (•M^urAn  ainl 
otlHtr  itlai^ii. 

ir  Umi  travftller  vInIIh  the  KlayyAni  (nun  his  ilahalrfya  ho  i^nn  Icavit  the  river  at 
H-WaslA  Ki»lnK  up  ainl  at  lt«nl  HuAmuuhiK  «lown,  rcjulnluK  his  iNiaiiiKahi  at  lh«nl  Hu^f 
i(«»lnic  up,  an«l  at  ol*Wiuila  etuuhiic  <li»wti. 

KfH*  merely  iilitaluluic  a  view  of  tlm  provhin*,  Uie  travitllcr  eau  travi;  ('aln»  hy  the 
moniiiiK  train  for  AhAksa,  chaiiKlng  at  ol-Wssta.  'tills  will  take  him  near  to  the  Inke. 
llu  cau  return  by  the  same  train,  reaching  CMru  In  tho  uvenlngj. 

1.  Description  of  the  Fayytim. 

The  province  of  Egypt  called  the  Fayvilm  is  a  depression  in  the 
Libyan  hills,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  assert,  save  where  a  narrow 
strip  of  soil  borders  tho  canal  loading  to  it  from  the  Kilo.  It  is  thus 
almost  an  oasis,  owing  its  fertility  to  tho  water  of  the  Mile,  introduced 
through  a  natural  depresaion  in  the  desert  surrounding  it.  Its  present 
name,  FayyUm^  is  derived  from  the  old  Egyptian  word  P-ium, "  the  Sea  " 
or  *'  Liake  Country '' — an  appellation  aptly  applied  to  the  great  Lake 
Mceris,  which  formerly  filled  the  greater  part  of  the  depression,  judging 
by  the  levels  obtained  in  the  survey  made  in  1890-1  by  Major  Hanbury. 
Brown,  R.E.,  Inspector-General  of  Irrigation  for  Lower  Egypt. 

In  the  hieroglyphic  Inscriptions  it  is  referred  to  as  Ta-she^  "  the  land  of 
the  lake,"  from  the  very  liegtnning  of  the  IV.  Dynnstv.  At  that  time  it  was 
prolnhly  a  gn*sit  marshy  Inkr  f;r:iihi:illy  U'lng  nx*l:ilnH*(l.  'I'Ih;  Nile  water  flows 
into  the  Isike  through  the  gap  in  tho  Libvan  hills,  by  which  the  Ikibr  Yusftf 
now  enters  the  I'ayyAm  from  the  Nili*  valley.  Tliis  is  the  break  in  the  hills 
marked  by  the  TynunicU  of  llhhQn  :nul  llawAm,  which  stand  at  its  K.  and 
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W.  ends  r(isix;(;tively.  'Hiroiigli  this  p{ii»sage  Ihe  flotxl-waters  flowed  into  l^ke 
Ma;ris.  10  rciurii  tp  the  Nile  later  on,  when  the  level  of  the  river  ha^  »unl(. 
The  site  of  M(hIIii:i  (anoiimi  Skiiit,  *'  the  keciainuHl,"  (ik.  (^rt»co(hio|M>U.i)  was 
already  built  uiion  in  the.  liinu  uf  the  \\  l'>yu;u>ly  (tiientioiicd  in  thv  tttiiiplc  of 
Ne-user-Ka  at  AhCisir).  This  was  the  shallowest  ix)rijon  of  the  lake,  and  thus 
was  naturallv  the  first  to  be  recLiimed  :  it  is  now  the  highest  ixirt  of  the  Fayyfim. 
Being  also  the  first  to  receive  the  Nile  water  as  it  spread  out  over  the  ground, 
this  land  w:is  the  richest  in  the  fertilizing  de|x>sit  of  the  river.  Under  Anien- 
eni-l^a*  111.  (.V//.  f\vtt,)  a  grand  rechunation  was  nuitle  and  the  statues 
erix:tiKl  U|m>ii  tint  great  dam  at  hial.iiiiu.  ki^gulalitin  «>r  the  in  and  out  flow 
of  the  Nile  was  (established,  and  the  l^ike  Mteris  considrreil  as  his  s|MH!i;d 
work  though  its  oiigin  was  iiurdy  natural.  It  ivuiaiiUMl  as  a  Nile  rebtrrvoir 
unlil  the  tiuu?  (if  llcr(Mlol(>s.  The  uKMltrru ////-X'<7  ^/-iJiV/^v^//.  the  large  lake  at 
the  w(;.sl(:ni  end  (»f  the  I'ayyuui.  is  the  shrunken  fiool  (it  covei's  ii(»w  aUHit 
70.000  acfi^)  which  occupies  the  lowest  point  of  the  original  l^nke  Moeris,  and 
is  all  that  is  left  of  it.  In  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  times  tliis  province  was  called 
the  Arsinoile  uonie,  which  Stralio  says  excelled  .all  others  in  ap|>eamnce,  in 
goodn<»is,  and  in  condition.  It  was  the  only  )>Lace  where  the  olive-tree  arrivtxl 
at  any  siiie,  or  bore  good  fniit,  except  the  gardens  at  Alexandria.  It  also 
prcxlueed  a  great  quantity  of  wine,  as  well  as  corn,  vegetabl(s.  and  plants 
of  all  kinds.  The  cultivated  land  cxlendMl  formerly  far  Iteyond  its  present 
limits  ;  a  great  |M>rti<»n  of  \\\v.  dcMTl  plain  was  then  taken  into  cultivation,  and 
bcvenil  places  may  In;  uol(*d  wlurre  c:mals  and  tint  tnicn^s  (»f  eullivat('4l  ti(*l(Ls 
i\t^^  still  disin'ruibl*!  to  a  (M>nsiderabl(e  distaiie(;  I*'.,  and  W.  of  the  modern 
lriigal(rd  lauds.  Its  nrpuUition  lor  fititillty  it  .still  euioys,  and  llKMigh  it.s  inerils 
have  1h*cii  ^jrcatly  e\agger.il(ul,  it  Is  certniulv  suiMrrior  to  other  ]KirlK  of  Mgypt 
from  the  stale  of  its  gardens  and  the  variety  of  its  |)roductious  ;  since,  in 
addition  to  corn,  cotton,  and  the  usual  cultivated  plants,  it  abounds  in  roses, 
apricots,  figs,  gra|X.'s,  olives,  and  several  other  fniits,  which  grow  there  in 
cretiter  iwrhsction  and  abundance  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  This  fertility 
IS  owing  to  the  ix^cifliar  irrigation  conditions  of  the  Oasis,  which  arc  in  many 
ways  diffident  fnnu  those  of  the  re.st  of  I'^gypt.  Here  only  in  JCgypt  uui 
ImNiks  of  riiimiiig  \Si\Wx  W.  Si*en,  for  instance  ;  waterriuills  are  not  uiuH>m(uou. 
Thest;  |MH:uliarities  render  n  vi.sit  to  the  I'ayvOm  extivmely  enjoyable  as  a 
change  from  the  rcbt  of  l^^gypt,  and  no  tniveiler  with  time  to  s|Nire  shoidd 
omit  it. 

The  whoUt  extent  of  the  cultivable  {kirt  of  the  KayyAm  mesisun^  nUmt 
23  III.  N.  and  .S.,  and  28  IC.  and  W.,  which  last  v>as  in  foriiier  times  evteuded 
to  upwards  of  40  in  that  part  (from  l^a.sr  Kur'Aii  to  Toiiila)  where  it  has  the 
greiitest  breadth.  Its  length  N.  and  8.,  if  measured  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiirket  el-l^urAn,  is  increased  to  32  m.  The  total  }X)pulation  is  about  200,00a 
l*he  nnniud  revenue  from  the  Kayyf^m  is  jf  165,000.  Its  chief  commerce  is 
in  corn,  cotloi\.  iind  cattle,  chi^^fly  sheep,  of  whicli  it  ]X)sse.s^*s  the  Ix^st  breed 
in  t^gypt.  In  addition  to  the  various  products  mentioned  aliove,  the  sugar- 
cane has  kiiely  IxMsn  planted  on  large  tracts  of  land,  and  mills  have  been 
erected  in  various  {liirts. 

2.  Cairo  to  Medlnet  el-Fayjdim. 

liiiiiro  to  Medina,  itiA  el-Wastii,  (our  trains  daily,  lii  ti  lira.  Tb«  iiuhil  convenient 
tmlii  U  ul  2i.30  A.M.,  due  ul  ul-WiuU  tt.&r».  and  Mudhiu  11.18  A.M.  Karen:  1st  el., 
V.T.27.1 

The  train  ufior  leaving  Cairo  ponsoH  DodroHhdii  and  Hoine  oUior 
HtaiionH,  and  rooebuH 

56  m.,  EUWasta  .fund,.  Btat.  for  tho  VayyAin.    TJu)  hUUoii  U 
aboul  i  liiilo  from  tho  rivur.     'J*buiiuu  tbu  liiiu  gooH  wcntwurd  ocruM  the 
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RuUivalocI  lAfid,  pAHning  SiyiUn  Riat.  'Dio  only  notlm^Abln  (\Wy\r,t  \h 
tho  Piframiil  of  JitMiUn  (roo  p.  ;K)1)  to  llio  N.  Oii  rrMioh1)if<  ilio 
dcKort  tho  roful  bogiiiH  to  ohcoikIi  and  croBHf«  tlio  luw  cliniii  of  liitlfl 
that  (livuloH  tho  valloy  of  tho  Nilo  from  tho  oaniH  of  the  FayyAm. 

75  m.,  EUEdioa  Stat. 

8i  m.,  Medinet  el-FayyAm  Stat,  if  (Horo  thoro  aro  two  Qrock 
hotels.)  Medincl  aUFAria  (**City  of  -tho  ]  Lorsoiiiaii ")  dorivos  itR 
namo  from  tho  noighhouriiig  mounds  which  mark  tho  sito  of  tho 
atioicut  Arsiiwif^  formerly  Crocodilopolis^  tho  E^nrptiau  city  of  Stiefet ; 
these  are  called  Kdtn  Fdria  (*' Horseman's  Mound  "|  probably  in 
reminiscence  of  some  Roman  equestrian  statue  founa  on  the  site 
in  the  early  Arab  period.  As  the  capital  town  of  the  Fayytbn,  it 
is  often  called  Medinet  el-FayyUm,  It  has  40,000  inhabitants,  and 
presents  the  usual  aspect  of  a  large  Egyptian  town,  with  bazaars, 
liaths,  Greek  oofleo-houses,.  and  a  market  every  Sunday.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  two  main  branches  of  tho  Bahr  Ytlsul, 
which  conduct  tho  wator  into  tho  FavyAm  through  an  opening  in 
the  hills  near  ])oni  Su6f.  This  branch  oanal,  like  noarty  all  tuoso 
in  the  Fayy&m,  has  quite  the  appearance  o£  a  natural  river,  with  its 
running  water.  Built  on  a  bridge  which  crosses  it  is  the  dilapidated 
Motque  of  Kdil  Ueff,  which  contains  antique  columns  and  capitals  from 
tho  ruiiiM  of  Arsinoi^  Tho  mounds  of  Kom  FArls,  which  mark  tho  sito 
of  tho  ancient  city,  lie  to  tho  H.  of  tho  modern  town.  Objects  of 
interest,  especially  lamps  and  other  articles  of  hrow/Cf  bolongiufl  to  tho 
Christian  period,  nave  boon  found  horo,  and  important  Ands  of  Greek 
papvri  have  boon  made :  those  aro  mostly  in  tlio  collection  of  the 
Archduke  Jlainor  at  Vienna,  and  have  Itoon  published  by  Austrian 
savants.  A  good  view  of  tho  JfayyAm  may  1)0  obtained  from  tho  highest 
iiioinid. 

Ijoo  Africanus  says  'Hho  ancient  city  wan  biiiU  by  one  of  the 
IMiaraohs,  on  an  olovatod  spot  near  a  small  niiiiiil  fn»in  the  Nile, 
at  tho  tinio  of  the  KxinIuh  of  the  Jowh,  aftor  he  liiul  aHlieUid 
them  with  tho  drudgery  of  hewing  stoned  aiul  oilier  laliorious 
employments." 

The  town  was  certainly  already  in  existence  at  tho  beginning  of  the 
XII.  Dynasty,  when  it  bore  the  name  of  Shekel,  **  the  Reclaimed."  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  ''Lake  Province,"  and  the  centre  of  tho  worship 
of  the  crocodile-god  Sebek,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  lake.  Hence  it 
was  often  known  as  Prr-Srbek,  tho  Greek  CrocodilofnUitt.  Tho  name 
was  ohanged  to  Aritiiu)f  in  honour  of  ArnitHMl,  queen  of  Vtolomy 
JMiiliulclphuH,  in  tho  third  (*4>nturv  K.O.,  when  a  large  number  of 
Greek  sottlors  wore  introduced,  and  the  town  was  largely  hoUoniHod. 
It  is  said  to  have  contained  1(X),UU()  inhabitants.  Tho  ruined  streets 
of  the  Greek  town  can  still  easily  bo  traced  to  the  N.  of  the 
mounds. 

The  ancient  Temple  of  Sebek,  probably  founded  under  the  XII.  Dvn- 
asty  and  rebuilt  by  Rameses  II.,  lies  to  the  northward ;  little  of  it 
remains.  The  sacrod  crocodiles  of  the  god  were  buried  on  the  nearest 
spur  of  tho  low  desert  hills  which  diviilo  tho  FayyOm  from  the  Nile 
valloy. 
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3.  Medina  to  the  Labyrinth,  Illahiln»   the  Buins  of 
HerakleopoliB  (AfinaBlyet  el-Medtna)  and  Beni  8u6f. 

(A  visit  to  the  site  of  the  Labyrinth  aiid  tlie  J*pratnid»  €if  IIa%oAra  and  IttakAn 
may  l)e  made  from  Medtmi.  To  lUaliAn  and  back,  one  day :  donkey,  P.T.  80.  To 
Al^iiaa  and  on  either  to  Beul  Budf  or  Uliarak,  teuta  muit  be  taken. ) 

The  dUtance  to  Haw&ra  iii  a  direct  line  is  not  more  than  5  or  6  m., 
but  a  cUiour  of  moro  or  loss  length  will  have  to  bo  made,  according  to 
the  time  of  year  and  the  state  of  the  canals.  Gare  should  ho  taken  to 
ascertain  that  the  doukoy-lx>y  who  acts  tut  guide  knows  tlio  way  and  the 
pro^ior  iilmxjH  (or  erossiug  the  various  canals,  os[)ocialiy  the  arm  of  tlie 
Buhr  Yhsuf  whiuli  runs  N.  to  Tomta,  and  the  deep  narrow  canal  which 
flows  through  the  W.  side  of  the  Labyrinth.  This  arm  of  the  Bal.ir 
YAsuf  presents  here  the  appearance  of  a  natural  ravine,  sometimes 
confined  between  steep  banks,  and  at  others  widening  out  to  a  breadth 
of  several  hundred  feet.  Between  it  and  the  ruins  are  a  succession  of 
mounds,  through  which,  immediately  skirting  the  pyramid  and  ruins, 
runs  the  narrow  nuKlorn  oanal  above  referred  to. 

'Hie  hiUj  of  tiu)  Labyrinth,  wliich  hud  long  Ikmhi  a  subject  of  doultt, 
was  /Ixod  by  Jjupsius,  and  has  since  then  lioun  carafully  surveyed  by 
Putrie.'  The  founder  of  the  Labyrinth  has  been  variously  named  by 
anciont  authorH,  but  it  seems  prolMible  tliat  its  buMdor  wiis  Anien>oni- 
l.iiit  HI.  (.V//.  />//-n.),  the  same  wlio  regulated  the  Ijake  Mturis.  His  is 
the  oldest  name  found  among  tlie  ruins.  The  whole  extent  of  the 
Labyrinth,  including  the  pyramid,  measured  about  1150  ft.  K.  and  W. 
by  850  ft.  N.  and  S.,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  built  round  an  open 
area  500  ft.  broad  and  GOO  ft.  in  length.  This  space  could  contain  the 
great  hall  of  Karnak  and  the  various  temples  adjoining  it,  together 
with  the  large  court  and  pylons,  the  temples  of  Mut,  Khensu  and 
Amenhetep  III.,  both  the  temples  at  Luxor,  and  the  Ramesseum. 
Within  this  area  lie  such  remains  as  can  still  be  seen,  consisting  of 
broken  columns  and  capitals  of  granite  and  hard  white  limestone.  The 
hieroglyphs  on  the  granite  have  been  painted  green.  Herodotus  says 
that  there  were  12  courts,  and  two  dilTorent  sets  of  chambers,  1500 
above  ground,  and  beneath  them  1500  under  ground,  and  that  the 
underground  ones  **  contained  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  who  built 
the  Labyrinth,  and  also  those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles." 

The  word  labyrinth  was  originally  the  name — Aa/ivpti4oc — of  the  great 
palace  of  the  prae- Hellenic  ("Minoan"]  rulers  of  the  JEjgeoji  at  Knossos  in 
Crete,  which  is  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  Theseus.  Ariadne,  and  the  Minotaur ; 
and  it  was  applied  as  a  name  to  the  gn;at  building  of  Ainen-cni-l>at  111.  at 
HawAra  by  (iruek  visitors,  who  saw  a  resemblance  lietwcin)  its  many  halls  and 
corridors  of  hewn  stone  and  those  of  the  labyrinth  at  Knossos.  That  ihtry 
were  not  far  wrung  in  their  eom|KU'ison  is  rentli'ri'd  very  probalile  by  the  faet 
that  a  eonteni|iorary  connection  iMttween  the  Minoan  riviU/^itiun  of  (irtvc«!  anti 
the  XII.  1  dynasty  cultnn!  of  K^ypl  (etna  ILC.  s.|oq-20oo)  is  i»ow  eslabiisheil, 
thanks  chiefly  to  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Arthur  ICvans  at  Knossos. 

To  the  N.  of  these  ruins  is  a  orude-brick  pyramid,  generallv  called 
the  Pyramid  of  HawAra.  When  entire  it  was  848  ft.  square ;  but  it  is 
much  ruinu<1.  Tim  brieks  are  very  large.  SlralM»  givos  4  plutlira 
(4U0  ft.)  for  the  length  of  each  face,  and  the  same  for  the  height,  which 
Herodotus  calculates  at  40  fathoms  (240  ft.).    It  was  originally  cased 
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with  fine  white  limestone.  A  sooooisfal  attempt  was  made  to  open 
this  pyramid  by  tonneiling  from  the  N.  in  1888 ;  subsequently  the  true 
passage  was  opened  from  the  S.  The  pyramid  was  found  to  belong  to 
Amen-em-h&t  III.  and  his  daughter  Ptah-neferu  {XIL  Dyn,),  The 
altar  and  Various  small  objects  belonging  to  Ptah-neferu  are  in  the 
Museum  at  Cairo.  To  the  N.  of  the  pyramid  is  the  cemetery  from 
which  the  Roman  portraits,  now  in  Oairo,  the  British  Museum  and 
National  Gallery  in  London,  were  obtained. 

About  6  m.  to  the  E.  of  the  labyrinth  is  another  crude-brick  pyramid 
of  ilio  Kaino  tyiH)  and  period  as  that  of  IlawAra.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  noighlxiuring  village  of  Illahfm  or  el'^Lahikn  to  tlio  B.,the  site 
of  the  ancient  PtoUfnaU  llonnos* 

'Hie  imnic  fl-Ijikfin  is  of  (incicnt  origin.  LahAne  was  l)ic  l*'ftyyflnuAh 
dinlcct  form  of  the  li)gyplinn  Ra-Mnt\i),  "  mouth  of  tlio  c:iiial."  'I'hc  vilLige 
stands  at  tlic  entrance  to  the  FayyAm-watenvay.  Hie  name  of  the  labyrinth 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  to  contain  the  same 
element,  la-hun  :  the  derivation  suggested  was  Ra-fer-ra-hunt  or  La-per-ra- 
Aunt,  which  would  mean  "the  temple  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal."  But  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Fayytm  such  a.  word  would  have  been  pronounced  something 
like  RipelaAuHt  and  the  termination  -^of  remains  unexplained.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  word  Katfiipi¥09f9  is  of  purely  Greek  origin,  as  stated  alx>ve. 

The  Pyramid  of  lUahftn  was  opened  in  1889  by  Mr.  G.  Willonghby 
Fraser,  and  the  site  of  its  temple  belonging  to  it,  lying  }  m.  E.,  was 
cleared  in  the  same  year  by  Mr.  Petrie,  who  afterwards  brought  back 
some  inscribed  fragments  from  it  to  England.  These  mention  the 
King  tJsertsen  II.  (XII.  D}fn.) ;  so  that  the  pyramid  of  Illahun  is  the 
burial-place  of  this  king.  One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  was 
that  of  the  town  of  the  builders  of  this  pyramid  which  joins  the 
temple  on  the  N. ;  here  may  be  soon  rows  of  houses  for  workmen  and 
for  stores. '  Many  papyri  and  tools  wore  found,  and  some  important 
f ragmen ts  of  early  **Myoenman"  pottery  (KamAren  ware)  imported 
from  Oruto :  tliis  fact  holim  to  prove  tho  early  ooiiiicxttinn  of  Oroto  with 
Kgypt.  Tho  ancient  name  of  tlio  town  was  lla-fiHrjf-UiiniMn;  tho 
modem  name  assigned  to  it  by  Prof.  Petrie,  ^'Medinot  Kahtin,"  does 
not  seem  to  be  recognised  by  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood ;  **  Kahun  " 
may,  however,  be  used  as  a  convenient  term  for  the  place  in  scientific 
work.  W.  and  H.  of  the  pyramid  is  a  cemetery  which  was  originally 
used  by  the  XII.  Dynasty,  and  later  used  again  from  the  XXI.  to  the 
XXVI.    Near  tlie  temple  are  Ooptic  graves  of  the  7th  cent.  a.d. 

A  short  dtstanoo  from  IllauAn  are  tlie  great  stone  dikes  and 
sluices  montionod  by  AbAUfMa,  that  regulate  the  miantlty  of  water 
admitted  into  the  FayyAm.  Some  remains  of  older  bridges  and  dikes 
are  seen  there ;  and  to  tho  W.  is  a  dike,  serving  as  a  communication 
with  the  high  land  at  the  edge  of  the  desert  during  tho  inundation. 

rProni  Illalieii  nuis  N.B.  the  Bnfyr  el-MagnAn  (**  linA  Canar'L^hich  iinrBoes  a 
devloos  ooiine  round  the  M.  end  6t  the  low  Oeod  Abftsir^  pMt  the  viUiiijefl  of 
en-NatoAmU  (for  the  name  see  p.  222)  and  Abustr  el-Melek,  where  the  Gennoni 
have  recently  carried  on  excavations  (see  p.  SOSX  to  the  Nile  between  AahmatU  and 
ZiMn  (p.  808)i] 

At  the  S.  end  of  the  IllahAn  dyke  is  Medfnet  el-Ghuraib  (''Gurob"), 
"  the  Crows'  Town."  Here  Thothmes  III.  {XVIII.  Dw^.)  built  a 
temple  and  founded  a  separate  walled  settlement  which  contained 
many  foreign  settlers.    The  temple  was  destroyed  and  the  foreign  town 
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eiiended  over  its  site.  Pottery  of  Mycentton  type,  imported  from 
Qreece,  woa  found  LicrOi  boaides  many  other,  objects  of  interest,  by 
Prof.  Petrio.  The  inbabitantii  of  foioign  blood  weru  apparently  gottlurs 
from  Souiliuru  Ania  Minor  {Tur»hu) :  they  may  have  boon  war  caplivoH. 
Behind  the  town  ia  a  oemetenr,  the  S.  end  of  which  contains  graves  of 
the  Xym.,  XIX.,  and  XX.  Dynasties,  and  the  N.  side  graves  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  Many  Qreek  and  demotic  papyri  were  found  worked 
up  in  the  oartomittgo  or  papier-maehd  coverings  of  the  mummies. 

Further  excavations  carried  on  here  in  1904  by  Messrs.  Loat  and 
Ayrton  rovoalod  a  small  shrine  built  for  the  worship  of  fish. 

From  the  branch  of  the  Bahr  YiUuf  which  runs  from  the  bridge  of 
II  lab  An  to  Medina,  numerous  canals  conduct  the  water  to  various  parts 
of  the  province,  the  (juuntilv  Iwiug  rogulalod  by  sluices,  liccording  U) 
the  wants  of  each.  As  of  old,  they  olTcr  still  a  more  interesting  speci- 
men of  irrigation  than  any  other  part  of  Egypt. 

From  IllahAn  to  Beni  Suftf  on  the  Nile  (see  p.  808)  is  about  14  m. 
in  a  direct  line.  On  the  road  about  2  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  bridge  of 
lllahun  are  the  mounds  of  an  ancient  town,  called  7V)ffia.  Farther  on 
to  the  rt.  you  see  the  lofty  mounds  of  A^nas  or  A^iniUtya,  the  ancient 
Jlinintu  or  Jhirs  (llerakloopoliH)  [Hlo.  2i),  p.  804],  which  stood  in  an 
island  forinod  by  llic  canal. 

To  the  /.  in  the' town  and  IsUtloncId  of  Sedfnenl,  with  the  Ovhrl 
M'SrdfHCfU  rlMlng'  behind  it,  and  sepitniting  the  Nile  valley  from 
the  basin  of  the  Bahr  cl-Ghara^  in  the  Fayydm.  At'Sedment  the 
French  defeated  the  Mamelukes  in  1798.  On  the  Gebel  es-Sedment  is 
the  Necropolis  of  the  iancient  Herakleopolis.  A  few  miles  S.W.  of 
Sedment  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tebtunis  (Umm  el-Barag&t ; 
see  below,  p.  2G7).    Deshasha  (u.  805)  lies  directly  S,  of  Ahnas. 

From  Sedment  and  Ahnas  the  Nile  and  the  Upper  Egypt  Illy,  are 
easily  attainable,  at  Beni  &u6f . 

4.  Medina  to  Be^tf,  el-OharalF»  and  the  W&di  Raiy&n. 

ITMa  cxuiimloii  may  bo  ounihlnutl  wIlli  Nu.  S  by,  buteml  (if  imieeodliiK  frimi  A^iiat 
to  B«iil-8ueC,  multliiif  W.  sintMii  Uiu  Qeliel  enrdedinwit  aiiu  bv  Uinm  el-Burstfit 

Sttbtuuit)  to  «d-UharaV*    If  this  course  be  taken,  Botftg  cao  Ih)  visited  od  the  return 
Medina.    The  line  of  the  Vsyyuni  Light  Rlyi.,  which  run  from  Medina  liy  Beglg 
and  Etsa  to  ol-OharaV.  may  lie  used  wlien  thcru  Is  a  train.] 

At  Ehgig  or  Begir,  about  2  m.  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Medina,  is  an 
obelisk  of  the  time  of  usertsen  I.,  who  erected  that  of  lleliopolis.  It 
lias  been  thrown  down,  and  broken  in  two  parts ;  one  about  2ui  ft.,  the 
other  IG  ft.  8  in.  long.  One  face  and  Iwo  sides  only  are  visible;  and 
few  hieroglyphs  remain  on  the  lower  part.  The  mean  breadth  of  the 
face  is  6  ffe.  2  in.,  or  0  ft.  9}  in.  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  sides  are 
about  4  ft.  in  width.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  face  are  five  compart- 
ments, one  over  the  other ;  in  each  of  which  are  two  figures  of  King 
Usertsen]  offering  to  two  deities.  Below  are  columns  of  hieroglyphs, 
many  of  which  are  quite  illegible.  The  other  face  is  under  the 
ground.  On  each  of  the  two  sides  is  a  single  column  of  hieroglyphs, 
containing  the  name  of  the  king,  who  on  one  is  said  to  be  beloved  by 
Ptah,  on  the  other  by  Mentu— evidently  the  principal  deities  of  the 
place.    On  the  summit  of  the  obelisk  a  groove  has  been  cut,  doubtless 
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to  bold  nomo  ornament.  Tliin  of  Bcgig  difFern  from  thnt  of  Holiopolln, 
i^iid  from  othor  obolifikR*  in  its  npcx  lioing  round  ii^d  not  pointed ;  «id 
in  tho  breadth  of  itn  Bidon,  aiid  its  fiicoB  Uoing  no  very  dlwumilar.  Tlio 
people  of  tlio  conn  try  loolc  on  them  fragmontB  -witli  tlie  iamo  KOper- 
RtitiotiH  ffjoling  M  on  nomo  ntonort  at  tho  temple  of  1*anopoHM  and  other 
placofl ;  and  the  women  recite  the  l^Atha  over  them  in  tlio  liope  of  a 
nuniorouH  olTHpring. 

8}  m.  S.  of  J^oKlg  itt  tlio  village  of  Etsk,  and  9ni.  B.W.  of  thift  ih 
el-Gnarat:  es-Sultanl,  a  town  aWit  7(X)  piwoH  long  hy  5()0  hroad, 
protected  againut  tho  AralM  hy  a  wall  fumiahod  with  loopholen  and 
projecting  towers.  Over  tho  gateway  are  8om6  old  noulpturo  and  partii 
of  umall  oolumns  and  pilasters.  Though  the  stones  on  the  W.  side, 
from  which  the  village  nas  received  the  pompous  name  of  Medinet  eU 
Hagar  (*'  the  Gitv  of  the  Stone  "),  onoe  belonged  to  ancient  ruins,  there 
is  no  vestige  of  building  that  has  any  claim  to  antiquity.  The  town 
stands  at  the  edge  of  an  isolated  spot  of  arable  land,  surrounded  by  the 
desert,  and  watered  by  the  ]{al.ir  Oharak,  the  only  branch  of  the  Balir 
Yusuf  that  does  not  empty  itself  into  the  Birket  el-KuH!^n ;  it  ends  in 
a  series  of  pools  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Oharak  basin.  The  name  el- 
Gharak,  "the  submerged,*'  has  been  given  to  the  village  owing  to  its 
having  been  exposed  to  floods,  by  the  lownessof  its  level,  when  accidents 
have  occurred  to  the  dikes. 

At  el-Jienidn  {**ihe  Buildings*'),  to  the  N.E.  of  el-Gharak,  are  an 
old  doorway,  broken  shafts,  and  capitals  of  Corinthian  columns  of 
lloman  time,  built  into  a  sh6kh*s  tomb ;  and  TalUt  to  the  1.,  is  probably 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Talei. 

The  Imsin  of  the  Bahr  el-Hharak  is  separated  from  the  Nile  Valley 
hy  a  thill  poninniila  of  liin(wt(iim  lillls,  the  OrM  c^'Scdmnitf  Ho-ealled 
from  its  proximity  to  the  village  of  H<Mlitiunt  on  Its  fitrthor  sldo,  and 
tho  (lebel  Abu  Ilflmod.  On  the  (loliol  es-Hodnient  is  the  !ioflro|K>lis  of 
the  ancient  JffrakleojtoUnip.  HQ4) :  on  the  northern  fringe  of  the  desert, 
west  of  thoOeliel  and  on  the  south  of  the  Hahr  ol-(lhamk,is  the  ancient 

•  •  • 

fdto  Ihntn  H-IUtratjAt^  thn  aiiti(|un  'Vrhhini*^  HiieiMiKHfnIly  ntplored  for 
papyri  hy  Messrs.  (Irenfoll  and  Hunt  at  the  expense  of  the  University 
of  California.  Tebtunis  was  inhabited  as  early  as  the  time  of  tho 
XII.  I>ynastv,  as  the  tombs  in  tho  desert  behind  it  shew.  Sebek  tho 
crocodile-goa  was  worshipped  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  FayyAm.  His 
name,  *'  8obek  lord  of  Tebtunis,*'  is  found  in  the  Greek  papyri  discovered 
here  as  Seknehluni», 

From  Oharak  the  WAdi  JlaiyAn^  lying  to  the  W.,  may  bo  visited  on 
eamol-lMick.  Iliis  groat  natural  depression  has  been  considered  very 
suitable  for  conversion  into  a  great  water-storage  reservoir,  and  the 
scheme,  which  owes  its  inception  to  Mr.  11.  Cope  Whitohouse,  may  yet 
be  realized  as  a  complement  to  the  Aswdn  dam  (see  p.  517). 

A  round  journey  back  to  Medina  may  be  completed  by  proceed- 
ing (with  camels)  from  the  WAdi  Raiy4n  to  KoMla  (p.  269),  in  the 
Fayyiim,  and  so  back  to  Medina,  or  N.  to  Hdritf  the  site  of  the  ancient 
TJiBodelphia,  for  a  visit  to  the  ancient  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Ka^r  KurAn,  whence  the  return  journev  may  be  made  by  Rly.  from 
AbAksa  or  by  road  through  Senhiir  and  Fidemtn  (p.  271). 
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5.  Medina  to  the  Birket  el-^uriin  and  baok,  vid  BiahmtL 

n'onrbU  witli  lltilu  «iliiio  at  thuir  iIIkihimI  oaii  vbit  Um  iilu>ruii  t»(  tbo  lako  umI 
retuni  to  MotUua  iu  a  day,  but  tlie  prospect  of  crowing  tli«  lake  to  DliuA  In  the  time 
is  dcMibtful.  Advantage  must  be  talceii  of  the  Kly..  whioli  goes  trom  Medina  to 
▲bftkaa  <14|  m.),  a  village  not  far  from  the  lake,  owl  Stnaru  (7  m.)  and  Ebtkwli 
(12  ni.X  Hie  train  tiikus  U  bra.  to  «lii  the  whole  diiitanve.  At  Almkaa  donkeys  mnst 
lie  olitaiutitl  ri>r  the  runminder  of  the  distance  U»  ei-Waili  (see  liolow)  or  vlsewheru 
«Hi  Uie  lake,  whlob  lies  from  4  to  fi  m.  N.K 

It  is  generally  very  diHIoult  to  hire  camels  or  diNikeys  iu  tlio  VavyAni.  and  it  Is 
a  RutJd  Uilug  to  get  an  onler  fn>m  the  governor  at  Medina,  addresseil  Ut  tlie  village 
ili^klis,  ruiinlriug  Uicm  to  furnish  the  travel Ivr  with  what  lie  may  rmiuire. 

None  of  tlie  ruins,  which  will  presently  lie  «luserilHjd,  4hi  tlio  shore  of  the  Birfca 
are  iiartliiiilurly  well  wortli  a  visit,  exeeiit  by  aruhietilogisU  wImi  wIsIi  to  see  tlieni 
for  selentllle  ouriNNies.  Tlie  tiuirlst  will  visit  tlie  Uirka  for  siNtrt,  and  not  to  see 
autiouitles,  with  tlie  exeeptl«Mi  of  Ulmd. 

The  liest  headtiiiarten  for  sliooting  is  iieiiiaps  tlie  small  village  of  el-W4dt, 
sitiuite  aUmt  midway  along  tlie  H-K  sliore  of  the  lake,  at  the  uiouth  of  wliat  is 
called  tlie  WiUll  river  (Jfotfro/'MKildO.  one  of  the  main  lumidies  of  tlie  Uabr  YOsuf 
eaiuil  before  alluded  to.  which  here  empties  itself  into  tlie  lake.  Plenty  of  wihifowl 
shooting  is  to  lie  bail  here  in  tlie  winter,  and  quail  are  abundant  in  February. 
Ilarus,  t«io,  alMMUid  iu  the  taiuarisk*biislies  on  the  sliore  of  tlie  lake  to  tlie  east  of 
el*WAdl.  ihNurs  an«l  wtdves  may  sometimes  lie  seen,  Init  tlie  place  to  Jlml  tlieiii 
is  un  tlie  t»piNNiile  <ir  N.  W.  si«le  of  tlie  lake,  'lliere  are  siuiie  large  clumsy  Hsliennen's 
iMiaU  at  el-Wadi,  iHit  anyone  who  wants  Ut  sliot»t  on  the  lake,  and  cross  fnmi  one 
side  to  the  otlivr  rwulily,  liiul  liutter  take  his  own  iNiat  witb  lilm.  Bl-Wadi  is  alNiut 
Ti  m.  from  AlmksiL| 

Tho  Birket  el-Kuriin  iu  about  15  in.  dittUnt  iu  a  siraight  liuo  from 
Modina.  It  in  35  iii.  long,  and  a  little  mora  than  7  broad  iu  tho  widoiit 
part,  and  lioa  recoivod  its  modoru  corrupted  name  of  IHrket  el-^urUn 
(**Tjako  of  tho  Horns")  from  the  point  known  as  el-Kum,  which 
proiocts  into  it  from  the  N.  shore ;  the  original  form  of  the  name  seems 
to  have  boon  derived  from  the  ancient  city  of  Karanis,  near  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  lako  (see  p.  272).  It  has  also  boon  confused  with  the 
naiuo  of  tho  Arab  hero  KarCin,  the  Korah  of  tho  Hobrows  (Numb,  xvi.), 
and  so  tho  lako  is  somotimus  callod  IHrhil  A'ariln,  **  Korah's  lake." 
Towards  tho  iniddlo  of  the  lako  is  a  barren  island,  called  Ucziret  Kanln, 
The  doptli  of  tho  lako  varies  according  to  the  time  of  year,  but  the 
average  in  the  duoiKist  part  niaV  lio  nlM)ut  dO  ft.  Tho  surfauc  is  con- 
siderably below  tlie  level  of  tlie  Nile.  The  water  is  brackish,  and  even 
salt,  particularly  in  summer,  before  the  inundation  has  poured  into  it 
a  supply  of  fresh  water.  It  is  partly  fed  by  this,  and  partly  by  springs, 
which  are  probably  derived  from  filtrations  from  the  Nile  over  a  bed 
of  clay. 

The  first  view  of  the  lake  from  the  higher  eastern  portion  of  the 
FayyAm  is  very  grand.  Dense  groves  of  palm-trees  occupy  the  fore- 
ground iu  the  neighbourhood  of  SonhAr  and  Nasla :  tho  plain  sloping 
gradually  down  to  the  lake  is  richly  cultivated ;  the  imniediato  sliorg 
is  dotted  with  picturos(|ue  groups  of  tamarisk-bushes;  the  lake  itself, 
on  a  calm  day,  glitters  like  a  sea  of  molten  silver;  while  beyond  it 
stretches  the  desert,  to  the  E.  a  succession  of  undulating  sand-hills; 
to  the  W.  a  chain  of  rocky  mountains,  extending  to  the  edge  of  the 
horison.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  numbers  of  aquatic 
birds  to  be  seen  here,  especially  in  winter.  The  lake  also  abounds  in 
fish,  mostly  uf  the  same  kind  as  tlibso  found  in  the  Nile,  but  often  of 
larger  sisMS :  the  hill  and  the  fiVakh  are  Honiotinios  from  8  to  G  ft.  long. 

From  I'ubshwat  or  AbAksa  tho  traveller  witb  arclueological  interesUi 
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may  visit  iho  fliios  of  tho  ancioni  eiiios  of  iho  wostcm  iiorclor  of  i1i« 
ArHinoito  nomo.  C  or  7  m.  8.B.W.  of  ElwhwM  in  i)io  largo  vlllago  of 
Naela  on  tho  lianks  of  iho  rivor-liko  Masraf  el-Wddi,  Tho  ravtiio  from 
banlc  to  bank  moasures  G78  ft.  and  100  ft.  in  dopth  from  tho  top  of  tho 
bank  to  tho  lovol  of  the  water  in  the  channol  at  tho  contro,  whioh  is 
190  ft.  broad.  In  the  ravino  itself  aro  tho  remains  of  a  wall  whioh  is 
said  to  have  boon  onoo  used  to  retain  the  wator,  as  at  Tomla  (p.  272), 
where  there  is  a  similar  broad  ehannol.  21  m.  N.W.  of  Kasia 
the  dosert  border  is  roaolied,  and  5  m.  from  ifaxla  or  aliout  8  from 
Ebshwit  direct,  vid  Gebelt  (without  the  d^iattr  to  Nasaa),  lldrU,  the 
anoient  Hieadelphia,  lA  m.  farther  is  J^ofr  al-Bandt  (<*  the  Castle  of 
the  Girls  "),  a  omdo-brioK  building,  of  which  tho  plans  of  8  rooms  only 
can  be  traced,  the  whole  measuring  80  paces  by  10.  Near  it  is  the  site 
of  the  anoient  Eiihemeriaf  with  much  broken  pottery,  bricks,  and  other 
fragments.  8)  m.  W.N.W.  from  J^Ofr  al-Bandt,  and  well  on  the  desert, 
are  the  ruins  of  an  anoient  village,  called  Wadfa  by  the  natives,  which 
is  the  ancient  Philoteris,  These  three  sites  were  excavated  by  Messrs. 
GrenfoU  and  Hunt  in  1806-9  and  have  yielded  many  papyri;  the 
cometory  at  J.fArIt  also  produood  intoresting  burials  of  the  Ptolomalo 
and  I^man  periods.  Wadfa  Hoe  about.  2  m.  S.E.  of  tho  ruined  temple 
of  ^OfT  ^urdn,  to  which  the  traveller  should  now  prooood  (magnotto 
bearing  from  Kaer  KurAn  127^. 

Kasr  Korftn,  the  principal  ruins  on  tho  shores  of  the  Birkot  el- 
Kurin,']ie  at  the  S.W.  oomor  of  the  lako,  about  15  m.  from  tho  village 
of  ol-WAdi,  the  road  from  which  lies  over  iho  dosort  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  lako. 

Tho  principal  building,  to  which  iho  name  of  JjCoitr  JFCnntn  properly 
Iwlongs,  is  an  Egyptian  iompio  of  Ptolomalo  ago,  measuring  94  ft.  by 
C)8  ft.,  and  46  ft.  in  height,  procodod  by  a  court  about  86  ft.  in  dopth. 
It  contains  14  chaniliorH,  and  2  staircasoH  on  the  ground-floor,  liosiilns  a 
long  passage  on  either  side  of  the  adytum,  whoso  end  wall  is  divided 
into  8  narrow  cells.  The  whole  is  of  hewn  stone,  and  of  a  vory  good 
stylo  of  masonry.  About  880  paces  ^or  900  ft.)  in  front  of  iho  iompio 
is  a  squaro  stone  ruin,  thai  proliai>lv  forniod  the  oniratico  of  lis 
dwtnos :  near  it  is  another  small  buiUiing  of  similar  materials ;  and 
180  paces  to  the  S.E.  is  a  Roman  temple  of  brick,  stuccoed,  about 
18  ft.  square,  on  a  stone  platform,  the  outer  face  of  its  walls  orna- 
mented with  pilasters  ana  half-columns.  The  roof  is  arohod,  and  the 
door  in  front  opens  upon  a  small  area,  part  of  the  platform  upon 
which  it  stands.  It  has  a  side-door.  Other  vosiigos  of  ruins  are 
scaiinrnd  over  an  oxic^ni  of  alniut  (KM)  by  400  )>anrw,  or  alMnit  22(X)  by 
f(XX)  fi. ;  and  at  ilin  woHUtrii  oxirnniiiy  of  ibis  Hpfwro,  MfiO  ihw^h  iM^liind 
ihn  ioniplff,  aro  ilin  roniaiits  of  an  an;li  partly  of  sioiio,  and  partly  of 
crude-brick,  whose  northorn  face  looks  iowanis  ilio  lake,  and  ihn  oilinr 
towards  a  small  crudo-brick  ruin.  Near  tho  arch  is  a  stono  resembling 
a  stool,  or  an  altar,  also  of  Roman  time. 

It  is  not  alone  by  the  situation  of  this  town  thai  the  former  extent 
of  the  eultivated  land  of  the  Arsinolie  nome  is  attested,  but  by  the 
traces  of  gardens  and  vineyards  which  are  met  with  on  all  sides  of  tho 
Ka^r  KurAn,  whose  roots  now  supply  the  Arabs  with  fuel  when  passing 
the  night  there. 

Broken  pieces  of  old  glass  lie  thickly  strewn  about  the  desert  in  the 
neighbourhood,    and   there   are   many  copper   coins.     It  has  been 
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oonjocturod  that  Kasr  KurAn  marks  tho  site  of  Dionysias,  In  Roman 
times  it  was  a  frontier-station  with  garrison  and  custom-house. 

To  tho  N.K.,  on  the  shore  of  Birlcot  cl-KurAn,  are  vestiges  of 
masonry,  perhaps  of  the  port  (if  it  deserves  the  name)  of  this  town. 
To  the  N.,  about  13  m.  from  tne  lake,  is  a  lofty  range  of  limestone 
mountains,  and  behind  them  is  the  ravine  that  joins,  and  forms  part 
of»  the  WAdi  Firagh,  to  the  W.  of  the  Natron  Lakes. 

The  desert  route  round  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  lake  from  Kasr 
KurAn  to  mmt  (see  below)  is  of  no  particular  interest.  It  is  best  to  return 
to  Al>Al(S(i  vid  el-Wildt  and  Kafr  AbAd.  The  lake  may  bo  orossod  to 
DtiiiA  at  a  {mi\t  lM)twuuu  ul-Wikdt  and  ol-Hamnu\ni  (hoc  liuluw),  N.W.  of 
Kafr  A  bud. 

U  ni.  K.  uf  AbAksa  is  ScnhAr,  a  large  picturesque  village,  buried 

deep  watorouurrio. 
liiounds  luid  some 


ill  a  forest  of  palm- trees,  and  partly  surrouudud  bv  a  deep  watercourse. 
It  is  ahout  5  ui.  from  j*lie  lake.    There  are  extensive  liioui 


ruins. 

On  the  shore  of^  the  lake  nearest  to  SeiihAr  are  some  unimportant 
ruins  called  el-lfamnuim.  Opposite  these,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  lake, 
and  about  2  ni.  from  the  shoro,  are  the  ruins  of  Dim£,  the  aiioioiit 
SiMtutfuuii  Mf.*iiM,  wbioli  Hhoiild  Ihi  visitutl  by  tbe  lu^tivu  tottiist  as  woll 
as  tbe  arcbiiMOogist,  if  only  for  tbe  suke  of  the  iiitoreutiug  little  voyage 
on  tbe  lake.  Hide  from  AbAksa  or  SonliAr  i)ul  Ka/r  AbiUl  to  tbe  lake 
at  a  point  between  el-Wildt  and  ol-lfainmAm.  Opposite  (N.W.)  is  the 
promontory  of  el-l^um  (**  the  Horn  "),  from  which  the  lake  takes  its 
modern  ^corrupted)  name ;  W.N.W.  is  the  I.  of  KarAn  {Geztrei  ^anUn) ; 
directly  N.  the  shore  by  Dlmd  and  the  small  island  of  el-Kenisa  ('*  tne 
Temple  ")  close  by. 

(Vrom  thU  point,  at  which  it  a  "  ■uociursale  '*  of  the  Uctei  Karun  at  If edlna,  a 
lioat  miut  Ira  talceii  acroai  tlie  lak«.  llio  boats  are  heavy  aiid  oliinwy  fldiing-lioau : 
they  can  only  tie  hlru«l  tlirough  Uie  ili^h  of  tho  flahemien.  The  tuiial  (marge  Is 
fn>m  £8.1  to  P.T.  120  nor  day,  with  a  bakhshish  in  addition.  The  royaoe  across  the 
lake  takes  aliout  an  liour  and  a  half.  Tlio  landing-place  lies  imniedlatoly  W.  of 
el-llfum :  D!ui6  lies  altout  46  minutes'  distance  N.B.  If  tho  traveller  has  plenty  of 
time  at  his  disposal,  a  tent  may  lie  pitched  on  tho  island  of  el-Kenlaa  to  lie  clear  of 
hyenas  and  Arabs,  and  excursions  made  by  day  on  the  shore.] 

In  Pharaonie  times  Dlmfi  was  an  island,  and  though  in  Ptolemaic  days 
it  must  have  been  already  joined  to  the  mainland,  it  was  still  officially 
designated  as  an  island,  2oK¥<nraiov  Ni|«'of,  **the  Isle  of  Soknopaioa**  a 
form  of  tbe  orocodile-go(l  Sobk  or  Sobek  (Souchos),  who  was  womhippod 
here  in  conjunction  with  Isis.  A  raised  paved  dronufs,  leading  direct 
through  its  centre  to  an  elevated  platform  and  sacred  enclosure,  forms 
tho  main  street,  about  1290  ft.  in  length,  once  ornamented  at  the  upper 
end  with  the  Agures  of  IwMt  from  which  the  place  has  received  tbe  name 
of  1>im6  ea-Salm'a.  This  remarkable  street  (which  recalls  tbe  paved 
approach  to  the  temple  of  Dubastis),  tbe  lions,  and  tbe  remains  of 
stone  buildings,  prove  tbe  town  to  have  been  one  of  great  consequence. 
The  principal  edifice,  which  is  partly  of  stone,  stands  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  street,  and  was  doubtless  a  temple ;  it  measures  about  109  ft.  by 
67  ft.,  and  is  divided  into  several  apartments,  the  whole  surrounded  by 
an  extensive  circuit  of  crude-brick,  870  ft.  by  270  ft.  An  avenue  of 
lions  was  before  tbe  entrance  of  this  sacrod  enclosure  (or  Utnenos), 
87  ft.  in  length,  coiinecsting  it  with  one  of  those  square  open  platforms, 
ornamented  with  columns^  so  often  found  before  the  temples  of  the 
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Thobald ;  uid  this  avoimb  fonned  a  oontihuAtion  of  tho  mtdn  stroot. 
Tho  total  dimensions  of  the  area  oooopiod  by  the  town  were  about 
1780  ft.  bj  1000,  bat  tho  extent  of  its  walis  is  not  easily  traced  amidst 
the  heaps  of  sand  that  have  aconmnlated  oyer  them ;  and  tho  whole  is 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state. 

From  Vimt  the  small  temple  of  fCofr  e^&A(fha.  usually  known  as 
<<  Schweinfurth*s  Tomple/'  from  the  naihe  of  its  disooverer,  may  bo' 
visited.  It  lies  about  4 A  m.  ^.E.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  arohitect  and 
arohfeologist  on  account  of  its  peculiar  style  of  buiidinf(,  of  great  and 
fine  bloolts  without  a  traco  of  inscriptions  or  reliefs,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
the  Rphinic  (p.  184).  Both  buildings  nrobAbty  date  to  tho  epoch  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom,  find  perhaps  flpcoinoally  to  the  reign  of  Amonemh&t 
111.  (JloHO  by  are  tho  remains  of  a  quay,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
under  tho  XI  l«  Dynasty,  when  ])tnt6  was  an  island  ('*  tho  Isle  of  Bebelc  "1, 
the  Temple  of  Ka^ r  o«-I^Aglia  stood  on  tho  sliore  of  Lake  MuDris ;  it  ill 
now  5  m.  from  the  Birket  cl-KurAn. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Kasr  os-SAgha  important  palironiologlcal 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  Dr.  F.  S.  Andrews,  of  tho  British 
Museum. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  visit  the  sites  of  the  ancient  Karan%»  and 
Bacchitu  {K6m  Ushlm  and  Umm  eWAUj^  at  the  W.  end  of  the  lake, 
from  Dime ;  the  journey  is  more  conveniently  made  from  Tomla  (see' 
below),  on  account  of  the  diiBculty  of  obtaining  camels  at  Dtm6. 

ArchflBologists  visiting  K6m  Ushlm  from  Tomta  may,  however,  very 
well  proceed  with  their  oamds  to  Ka?r  es-S&gha  and  Dimd. 

From  Senhikr  the  traveller  may  return  direct  to  Medina  by  the  charm- 
ing little  village  of  Fidemfn,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dahr  ct-  TahUna 
{**  Mill  River  "),  and  through  a  most  luxuriant  and  fertile  country. 

Ho  ma^',  however,  continue  his  round  to  the  Hly.  Stat,  of  Senftres. 
a  large  village  occupying  the  site  of  an  old  town  {J*snmrit),  but 
with  no  ruins,  from  which  Medina  is  about  10  m.  diRl4iiit  to  the 
R.  by  rail,  (hi  tho  way  from  Son  Arcs  to  Medina  ho  pamos  Biahmu, 
about  4  m.  to  the  N.  of  Medina,  where  there  are  Koine  ciiHouh  stone 
ruins.  They  are  known  to  the  Arabs  as  the  A'f Im  Fnra*un  ("Tliroiie 
of  Pharaoh"),  or,  more  significantly,  es-Senamf  "the  Idols."  Mr. 
Petrie,  who  made  careful  oboervations  upon  the  ruins  in  1889,  believes 
them  to  be  the  remains  of  courts  surrounding  two  great  pedestals 
on  which  colossal  statues  of  shining  white  quartasito — probably  of 
Amoneinhfit  III.  {Xll.  ]>yn,)  -hnd  Ixwn  soatMl.  Those  were  soon 
standnig  by  Herodotus,  who  doscrllios  two  pyrauiidK  rlHliig  out  of  the 
wal.«)r,  a  hUuio  KlAtiio  fioiiig  soatcMl  on  ont\\\.  His  U\(\t%  of  their  lioltig 
liiilf-MiihinorgfHl  pyriiinidH  Im  nxplalno<l  by  ilie  fiM*.t  tliiil  he  vlHlted  tlin 
FayyAm  during  the  Inundation,  and  saw  them  from  Arslno^^,  and  not 
from  Biahmu.  They  appear  to  have  been  placed  on  the  parapet  of  a 
great  reclamation-dam  erected  by  Ameneme&t  III.  Kaoh  statue  was 
85  ft.  hiflh,  with  base  4  ft.  high;  their  pyramid-like  pedestals  were 
31  ft.  high,  so  that  the  whole  of  each  colossus  rose  60  ft.  above  the 

Sound.     Fragments  of  them  are  now  preserved  in  the  Ashmolean 
useum  at  Oxford. 

rrh«  Mmplo  nxciiinifNi  frtmi  McfltnA  to  Blsl^inn  snd  back  can  lie  mmlo  oii  donkey- 
Imok  ill  hAlt  h  day  (P.T.r»X] 

•      N.W.  from  Seni^res  the  RIy.  runs  past  Kafr  MdkfAt^  in  the  centre 
of  a  most  richly  cultivated  country,  and  8  m.  from  SenOlree  reaches 
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Tomia,  the  last  villago  at  the  N.E.  side  of  the  FayyAm.  It  has  uo 
ruing,  but  is  interesting  from  the  remains  that  exist  of  the  old  system 
of  dikes  m\d  reservoirs.  The  same  system  is  still  carried  out  on  a 
smaller  scale.  There  is  a  deep  ravine,  or  valley,  as  at  Nazla,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  dammed  by  a  buttressed  wall  of  great  thickness. 
Water-fowl  are  very  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tomta  *  also 
hares  and  sand-grouse ;  and  it  is  a  good  centre  for  sportsmen.        ' 

4  m.  S.E.  of  Tomta  is  er-Rubiydi,  and  6  m.  E.  of  this  a  mound, 
which  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  VhiUulclphia,  from  which  a  large 
uuuibor  of  lionuin  i>ortraits  wore  brought  by  Jferr  Clriif  of  Vienna. 

li'rom  1*omta  a  camel-route  runs  across  the  desert  to  BedrashAn 
(p.  188)  and  Ctbiro,  iM)  m.  Aliout  6  m.  out  to  the  L  of  the  route  are 
the  two  mounds  of  Umm  elr'AU,  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Bacchias.  The 
remains  of  the  brick-built  town  yielded  papyri  to  Messrs.  Qronfell  and 
Hunt  in  1896-6.  4  m.  E.  is  the  mound  of  Kdm  Ushtm,  lying  near  the 
E.  end  of  the  Birket  K urtin,  4k  m.  W.N.W.  of  Tomla  and  8  m.  N.  of 
Sen(kres.  Here  Messrs.  Grenfefl  and  Hunt  discovered  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  towii  of  Karanis,  from  which  possibly  the  Birket  KurAn 
originally  took  its  name.  Here  there  existed  an  important  'stone 
toiuplo  of  JWuhnm  (P-nofor-lio,  «*iro  of  the  Beautiful  Face")  and 
/•Wi'«wiA/i.».i  ("  llo  wliiMii  Stilnik  liiui  Kivnii "),  foriiiH  of  ihMn  and  iSiiliok. 
From  Ki'iin  llHlitm  or  Toniia  it  is  pussiblo  Lo  reach  DiuiA  or  Ko^r 
os-S/lgha  on  luunol-bivck  in  a  day's  journey. 

rKroiii  Tuiiiln.  Mt^liiiu  Ih  mImhiI  17  mi.  ilMUia,  niiil  uIKiIwa  12  in. ;  aihI  a  nmil 
IvHUM  iiiUiKUi  (iiu  dcMiTl  lu  Kitfr  Auiiimr,  i«  iii.,  uii  ilio  lliii»ur  Ktsyjit  llttllwwy.  J 


ROUTE  20. 

Cairo  to  the  Little  Oasis,  the  Oasis  of  Dakhla, 
and  the  Oreat  Oasis,  by  the  Fayyiim. 

A  visit  to  these  Oases  will  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
ordinary  traveller.  From  whatever  point  the  start  is  mode,  it  will  Iki 
necessary  to  make  all  the  preparations  for  a  desert  journey  (see  p.  S17), 
and  secure  trustworthy  servants  and  guides. 

ITliti  iiiunt  fi-winviitdl  rtmla  to  tho  Uttlo  Oasla  aro  froiii  the  KayyAin,  fn>m 
IK-UiiomA,  aii<J  rriHii  lUnUi,  U*  yfhWh  iiiiullilya  tho  Oaaiii  IioIoiiks,  tho  avcintfo  ilistaiicu 
fn>iii  thoiu  liohig  tho  luuiio,  aUiiit  tliroo  dayi'  ioiiriioy. 

Tho  Oreat  Oaala  may  lie  vliited  fraiii  A8yA(,  from  Gtni;a  by  Ahydos,  from  FarshAt, 
from  Tholios,  or  from  Kima ;  and  that  of  Dakhla  from  Keiii  *Adt  iioar  MoiifalAt,  or  by 
the  Qroat  Oaali.    Thiitio  two  Oaaos  are  hi  tho  AsyAt  mudhiyit. 

Hie  route  hv  tlie  KayyAni  and  tho  Little  Oa8i«*hiohidoa  el-Hds  and  Far&fhi,  and 
ffivea  the  Iteat  Idea  of  tho  oliaracter  of  Uie  Afrh:aii  deaort ;  hut  most  peraona  who  go 
to  the  Oases  will  ho  aatisflod  with  a  viait  to  Uio  Uttlo  Ooaia  from  the  FayyAm  or  fnnn 
B£hnea&,  and  to  the  other  two  from  aoroe  point  in  Upper  Bgypt,  raturnhig  again  to 
the  same,  or  to  some  other  place  on  the  Nile. 

As  it  U  not  always  cfiay  to  procure  camels  at  any  of  tho  places  from  which  a  start 
will  \k  made,  it  Is  woU  to  procure  at  (Jalro  a  letter  of  rooomniondatlon  U>  tho  governor 
of  the  pp»vince.] 


^a^mm 
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The  Oases.— 'There  is  little  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the  roodii  to 
the  Oases,  which  lead  over  a  lofty  table-land,  Intoniootod  here  and 
there  by  small  shallow  valleys,  or  ravines,  worn  by  the  raib  that 
occasionally  falls  there.  The  Oases  lie  in  certain  depressions  in  this 
mountain  plain  duo  to  the  catting  back  of  the  limestone  escarpment 
at  these  points,  so  that,  except  to  the  S.,  where  they  are  open,  they  are 
surrounded  by  cliffs  more  or  less  nrocipitous,  and  very  fiico  those  on 
the  E.  and  W.  of  the  valley  of  the  Kile.  The  Oasis  itself  comprises  a 
largo  area  to  which  the  cultivated  part  boars  as  a  rule  a  very  small 
proportion,  and  it  is  only  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
springs  VAin,  pi.  'AffAn)  that  we  meet  with  a  patch  of  fertile  soil, 
composed  of  sand  and  clay,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  sprinn  that 
rise  hero  and  fertilise  It.  Hero  are  gardens,  palm-grovos,  fields,  and 
villages,  not  unlike  a  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Kile,  with  a  sandy 
plain  beyond,  in  which  stunted  tamarisks,  coarse  grasses  and  other 
desert  plants  struggle  to  keep  their  heads  above  the  drifted  sand  that 
collects  around  them.  The  distant  hills,  or  the  abrupt  faces  of  the 
high  mountain-plain  surrounding  the  whole,  complete  the  scone,  and 
if  you  ascend  a  minaret,  or  any  point  higher  than  the  rest,  you  mav 
add  to  those  general  features  some  stagnant  lakes,  whose  feverish 
exhalations  account  for  the  yellow  complexion  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
make  it  unsafe  to  visit  the  Oases  in  summer  or  autumn.  The  height 
of  those  Oases  varies ;  the  Little  Oasis  being  about  800  ft.  higher  than 
the  Kile  at  Minia,  while  the  Great  Oasis  and  that  of  Dakhla  are 
nearly  on  the  same  level  as  the  Kile.  But  in  all  of  them  the  water  seems 
to  rise  from  beneath  a  sandstone  bed,  the  "  Hagar  el-Moiya,"  or  water 
rock,  of  the  native  well  diggers. 

On  descending  into  the  low  plain  in  which  the  Oasis,  properly  so 
called,  stands,  vou  perceive  that  the  calcareous  mountains  repose  on 
sandstone,  with  a  substratum  of  clay,  holding  the  water  that  rises 
from  it  in  the  form  of  springs.  You  pass  numerous  stuntod  tamarisk- 
bushes,  some  palms  and  springs,  then  some  stagnant  lakes:  and  after 
sinking  in  the  salt-crust  of  once  floo<1od  fields,  that  cracklos  under 
your  feet,  you  reach  the  thick  palm-groves,  gardens,  and  villages  of 
the  Oasis. 

These  phenomena  repeat  themselves  In  every  case.  An  oasis  is 
simplv  a  large  or  small  natural  excavation  in  the  desert  plateau,  which 
usually  has  a  number  of  centres  of  cultivation  and  population,  on 
account  of  the  case  of  obtaining  wator  from  springs  or  wells  in  it. 
The  cultivatml  tracts  arc  necessarily  restricted  to  the  vicinity  of  such 
natural  or  arlifU'.inl  oniuxos  of  wator,  and  in  general  they  (M)cupy  the 
lowimt  imris  of  tlio  oasis-area,  tlie  rest  Iming  sandy  dnHftrt. 

The  Arabic  name  fur  *  Oasis*  WtVi  (pt.  WaMi)  is  tlio  sanio  as  tlio 
ancient  Egyptian  Vah,  Vafirt^  which  with  tlie  (Ircck  tonninalion 
fonned  Aiuun$f  or  Oasis,  and  is  tbe  Coptic  Oualw., 

The  Oases  are  not  so  healthy  as  the  Kile  valley,  fevers  being 
prevalent  owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  the  cultivation  round  the 
springs.  The  inhabitants  of  all  are  less  intelligent  than  those  of  the 
Kile  vallev,  and  in  the  Korthern  Oasis  are  inclined  to  be  fanatical 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  BenAssi  sect  (p.  2G0). 

For  the  route  from  Cairo  to  Medtnet  el-Fayvftm,  see  p.  2C8.  The 
first  halt  after  leaving  Medina  will  probably  be  at  EUQhardk  (see 
p.  267),  where  the  supply  of  water  for  the  journey  should  be  taken  in. 
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It  is  always  boitor  to  kavo  too  muoh  water  tkaii  too  littlo,  and  rather 
more  thau  the  Arabs  oay  is  necessary,  as  they  try  to  load  their  oamelp 
as  lightly  as  potwiblo,  aiid  thiulc  little  for  the  future.  The  next  halt- 
ing-plauo  is  Wddi  ItaiydUt  abouudiug  with  i)aUn-treos  aud  water,  but 
the  latter  is  brackish,  and  only  fit  |or  camels.  This  is  the  w&di  which 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Cope  Whitehouse  as  an  alternative  site  for  a  groat 
Nile  reservoir. 

About  15  m.  to  the  S.E.  of  WAdi  !RaiyAn,  and  some  way  to  the  1. 
of  the  ruMl,  is  tliu  vuUoy  of  Mullti  with  a  ruined  convent  or  mouuHtory, 
and  a  spring  of  suit  water.  It  may  l)o  visited  on  the  way  to  WAdi 
llaiyAn,  by  making  u  sniull  tUlour,  and  is  curious  as  a  OhriHtian  ruin. 
It  contains  two  churchuH,  one  of  stone,  the  otlior  of  brick,  and  is 
Hiirroundod  bv  a  ntrong  wall,  witli  a  tower  of  defence  on  the  N.  side. 
In  the  churches  are  several  Coptic  and  some  Arabic  inscriutious,  and 
figures  of  the  Apostles  and  saints.  The  total  dimensions  of  tiie  convent 
are  89  paces  by  06. 

Four  days  beyond  Raiy&niis  The  Little  Oasis,  or  WAh  eUBahariya, 
the  0am  Pw'va  of  the  llomans.  It  is  also  known  as  the  Wdh  el- 
MawlUtha^  and  the  Wdh  el'OJUUbif  though  this  last  is  properly  its 
**n>e$Utrn"  division.  It  has  aUmt  (),(X)U  inhabitants,  many  of  whom 
are  SenuHstya.  Of  ttie  three  moHi|ues  in  Uawitti,  two  belong  to  this  sect, 
wliose  diK;triiios  are  said  to  have  Imxiu  brouglit  1>y  immigrants  from 
Htwa.  in  the  village  of  MaiuUsJui  vl-/UjiUa  the  Kabyle  language  of 
Stwa  is  said  to  lie  still  spoken.  Pulitically,  lioth  the  Littlu  Oiuiis  and 
that  of  FarAfra  (see  ImjIow)  are  utUvched  to  the  province  of  Minia.  The 
Little  Oasis  is  very  unhealthy  in  summer. 

There  are  five  inhabited  spots  in  the  Little  Oasis,  namely — Zubbo, 
Mandlsha,  ol-Ka.:^r,  BAwitti  and  Mandtsha  cl-AgQza.  The  first  four  lie 
in  a  lino  f rom  £.  to  W.,  the  fifth  lies  to  the  S.  Near  Zubbo  there  is  a 
small  ruin,  and  there  were  in  Cailliaud's  time  here  the  ruins  of  a  Coptic 
village,  ^(inr  Niutrdnif  1700  ft.  in  circumference,  which  contained  two 
churches.  MamltaJui  is  a  few  minutes  farther.  Near  here  there  are 
one  or  two  rock-cut  tombs  containing  burnt  clay  coffins  with  fiat  lids, 
at  the  top  end  of  which  the  face  and  hands  are  rudely  indicated. 
'JUiore  arc  alHO  sarcophagi  **  formed  of  two  long  iK)tH  of  clay,  rounded  at 
the  ends  and  the  up[)er  part,  and  ilat  nnderneath.  The  hoad  of  the 
deceased  was  placed  in  one  of  the  pots,  aud  the  feet  in  another.    'J4ie 

n'  i  wore  then  cemented  at  their  junction  towards  the  middle  of  the 
y  "  {I[oskins\. 

BAwitti  is  tlie  most  important  i>lace.  At  el-Jfa^t  close  by,  was  a 
lloman  building  (from  which  it  derives  its  naiue  of  **the  1*alace"l, 
which  was  once  a  handsome  edifice,  well-built,  and  ornamented  with 
Doric  mouldings,  but  is  now  a  bean  of  stones.  At  el-Kaiir  is  alsoa  small 
chapel,  without  wall-docoration,  built  by  the  Oasis-princes  IJahabrii- 
nefer  and  TjulkhunsefiUikh  in  the  reign  of  Aprles  (XXYI.  I^yn.) ;  and 
at  Umn^-d'Aiii/teli,  not  fur  off,  are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple  with 
reliefs,  built  by  the  same  Tjotkhen^efankh  in  the  succeeding  reign  of 
Amasis.  Tliese  remains  wei*e  discovered  in  lUOO  by  Prof.  Steiudorff, 
who  also  found  W.  of  BAwitti  an  important  Ttmib  of  the  princes  Amen- 
hetep  and  IJui,  dating  from  about  the  time  of  llamses  II.  (XIX.  Dyn.), 
with  aeveral  chambers  decorated  with  good  reliefs  depicting  the  wine- 
harvest,  the  burial  of  the  deceased,  etc.  The  Kofr  eUAlA^n,  about 
1}  m.  to  the  W.  of  El-Kasr,  is  an  insignificant  crude-brick  ruin;  tho^^e 
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i0  another  about  {  m.  to  tho  S.W.  of  the  same  town.  Anciently  thin 
oafiift  wafi  irrigated  by  moans  of  sttbterranean  iunneU,  Rome  of  which 
are  still  in  use. 

The  most  remarlcable  springs  of  warm  water,  in  which  the  6aRts 
abomids,  are  at  B&witti  and  el-Katir,  the  former  having  a  temperature 
of  153^  F. ;  the  latter,  whose  steam  is  converted  into  a  rude  bath,  of 
ISCF. 

The  Prodnciiofis  of  this  Oasis  are  similar  to  thoHO  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile;  but  the  principal  sonroo  of  wonltb,  as  In  the  other  Oases, 
is  the  date-palm,  which  yields  a  very  superior  quality  of  fruit.  A 
ooiiserve  of  dates,  called  dgtoa,  is  made  by  pounding  them  in  a  mass, 
and  then  mixing  whole  dates  with  it.  Iiiquorice  roots  (ntU)  are  sent  to 
the  Nile  in  baskets,  and  are  used  for  making  a  sort  of  nhrrbcL 

The  first  European  visitor  to  the  Little  Oasis  was  Bulsoni,  in  1819. 
He  was  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  this  was  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon. 

rrho  Qiu-nvAn-roiite  rroin  thin  imslf  U)  Rlws  (Usti  dayi'  Jonrnrv)  niiin  by  cmo  or  two 
miisll  uMoii,  tliu  iiH«t  iiiip(»rliuit  of  which  Aro  *Ain  SUlra^  wfiofu  tho  n»nto  ]<»lmi 
tlmt  (nnii  tho  KftyyAiii  (p.  2S8)  sihI  el-Art^  {TitaaurtX,  whoro  tliora  nro  soiiio  Kgyptlsii 
rook  tomb*  (p.  800).  To  the  left  of  tlie  roiito  are  the  twhi  hills  ML  Bhreiiltcrg  niul 
Mt  MltitttolT.    Tlie  way  otoHes  tho  Ba^r  biia-MA  (p.  263).  J 

El-H^z. — ^The  small  W&h  ol-H6z  is  a  short  day's  march  to  the  S.  of 
the  Little  Oasis,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  a  continuation.  It  has  springs 
and  cultivated  land  belonging  to  the  people  of  el-Kasr  and  BAwitti, 
who  go  there  at  certain  seasons  to  till  it,  and  collect  the  crops.  But  it 
has  no  village,  and  the  only  appearance  of  buildings  is  at  el-ErrU, 
where  a  ruined  church  shows  it  was  once  the  abode  of  Christisa  monks. 
This  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  with  rooms  on  the  upper  storey* 
Borne  of  the  arches  have  the  horseshoe  form ;  and  over  a  window  is  a 
Coptic  inscription.  Almut  (MX)  uaoes  to  the  H.W.  is  aiiotlior  crude-brlok 
nini,  about  74  pacos  by  5()  within  the  walls,  wliicli  are  aliont  JM)  ft. 
high,  and  near  this  are  much  pottery  and  some  nrhk-lrmYH^  wliiuli 
indicate  the  previous  existence  of  a  garden,  oitlior  iM^longing  to  a 
monastery  or  a  town.  No  doubt  tho  oasis  was  regularly  inhabited  in 
the  Bysantine  period. 

FaMnu — About  8  days  from  el-H6s  are  the  Oasis  and  village  of 
Far&fra,  containing  about  460  inhabitants.  According  to  a  tradition 
given  by  Cailliaud,  this  oasis  is  the  first  which  the  Moslems  took  from 
the  Christians  wlio  inhabited  the  desorto.  I^ho  productions  of  FaHlfra 
are  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  tho  other  Oases,  but  it  nxci>ls  tlioni 
in  tbe  quality  of  its  olives,  which  are  «xi>urt(Kl  to  the  Ijittio  Oasis. 
Farftfra  was  formerly  called  U.HnytJicda  Otuis,  but  it  boasts  no  remains 
of  antiquity,  with  the  single  exception  of  an  inscription  of  ThothmesU., 
seen  here  by  the  Gorman  traveller  Ascherson  In  1H7S.  It  has  a  castle 
or  stronghold  that  commands  and  protects  the  village  in  case  of  attack 
from  the  Arabs,  or  other  enemies.  Tho  ancient  name  was  Ta-ah,  the 
'<  hmd  of  kine.*' 

Oasia  of  Dakhla.— Four  days  to  tho  S.  of  Farilfra  is  the  Wdh 
eUOharht,  ok  Wdh  Dakhla,  or  E^WAh  cd^Dakhlla,  *'the  Western  or 
Further  Oasis."  It  is  called  in  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  Tjesti, 
The  name  of  Dakhla  is  in  opposition  to  Kharga  (which  is  given  to  the 
Great  Oasis  that  lies  £.  of  it) — tho  one  meaning  the  "receding,"  the 
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oUior  tho  **  projocting  "  W&h ;  Kharga  being  oallod  ja»-<jjjeciin{f,  lu  being 
nooror  to  Egypt.  Tho  population  of  tbis  Oasia  of  Dakbla  ia  about 
8000. 

A  groat  portion  of  tbo  road  from  Far&fra  lios  botwoon  two  of  the 
iiumoroua  high  ridgoa  of  driftod  aaud  tlmt  oxtoud  for  many  niiloa« 
nearly  duo  N.  and  8.,  parallel  to  oacb  other.  There  is  no  water  after 
paaaing  'Ain  ed-Dukker,  the  haitiug-pluoe  of  tho  ArHt  day*a  march. 

The  flrttt  point  we  rea4:h  in  the  OuMia  is  el-Kafr,  formerly  the  chief 
town,  containing  about  3600  inhabitants,  with  Home  fairly  good  houHos. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  is  a  mineral  apring,  the  water  from  which 
fertiliHoa  tho  surrounding  land,  and  supplies  some  baths  attached  to 
the  nioscjue.  It  issues  at  a  teni^ierature  of  lifj^  Fahr.  A  little  more 
than  6  m.  to  the  W.K.W.  of  the  modern  town  uf  el-Kayr  is  a  sandstone 
temple,  called  IMr  el-Uagar,  *^  the  Stone  Convent,"  the  most  interesting 
ruin  in  this  Oasis.  It  has  the  names  of  Nero  and  Titus  in  the  hiero- 
glyphs ;  and  on  the  ceiling  of  the  adytum  is  part  of  an  astronomical 
subject.  Amen,  Mut  and  Khensu,  the  Theban  triad,  were  the  principal 
deities:  and  the  ram-headed  Khnemu  and  the  infant  Horus  were 
among  the  con  templar  gods ;  but  the  Theban  Amen  and  Mut  held  the 
post  of  honour.  Tho  temple  consists  of  a  vestibule,  with  screens  half- 
way up  the  cohmins;  a  portico,  or  a  hall  of  assembly;  a  transept  or 
prosukos;  and  the  central  and  two  Hide  lulyta;  121  fl.  Uifore  the  door 
of  the  voHtibuhi  is  a  slKine  gateway  or  pylon,  the  entrance  to  an  area 
measuring  2215  fl.  by  lift)  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  crude-brick  wall.  At  the 
upper  or  W.  end  of  it  are  the  remains  of  stuccoed  rooms ;  and  on  tho 
K.E.  side  are  some  columns  covered  also  with  stucco,  and  coloured. 
The  old  Egyptian  name  of  the  temple  was  Estei-ioh,  **  Place  of  the 
Moon." 

There  are  many  crude-brick  remains  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
about  14  ni.  from  el-Kai^r  are  the  extensive  mounds  of  an  ancient  town 
with  a  sandstone  gateway.  The  fragments  of  stone  which  lie  soatterud 
about  ap^Hiar  to  indicate  tlie  site  of  a  temple,  now  destroyed.  Those 
mounds  are  al>out  half  a  mile  square,  and  below  them  to  the  E.  is  a 
spring  called  *Ain  el-KUtd,  whence  they  have  received  the  name  of 
Mcdi-Mi  Kiad,  They  are  now  known  as  JjcfuJuula.  Tho  only  ruins 
now  remaining  are  of  crude  brick,  apparently  of  lioman  time. 

The  next  place  of  importance  is  Kalamiin,  8  m.  S.  of  El-Kasr  (Pop. 
1000),  a  well-built  village,  whose  shdkhs,  the  Shdrbagts,  claim  the 
honour  of  having  governed  the  Oases  from  the  time  of  Sultan  Seltm. 

Mut.  at  the  southern  edge  of  the  Oasis,  and  to  the  E.  of  KalamCin, 
is  a  village  of  some  siise  perched  on  the  top  of  a  mound  of  yellow 
cohreous  sandy  clay,  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  area  of  cultiva* 
tiou  and  palm  groves,  though  some  have  been  ruined  by  salt  water 
having  boon  allowed  to  Hood  them.  There  are  now  no  ancient  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  from  a  mound  W.  of  the  town  two  hUU^  have  been 
obtained  bearing  the  name  of  Shishak  11.,  and  telling  of  an  inspection 
of  the  Oasis  made  by  a  royal  ofTicial.  Alum  works  were  formerly  carried 
on  here,  but  tho  transport  of  it  was  too  costly. 

From  Mut  we  turn  eastwards  in  the  direction  of  the  Great  Oasis, 
and  reach  in  aliout  10  in.  the  village  o(  Isment,  where  is  the  capital  of 
a  column  with  a  liathor  (or  Jsis)  head,  and  near  it  sonic  crude-brick 
ruins  called,  as  usual,  cJ-D^r,  "the  Convent."    About  IJ  m.  to  the 
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R.W.  in  MAsiara,  Conliintjing  "^i,  2)  m.  bringH  un  to  tbo  ruinfl  of  a  1arf(o 
town,  onllofl  Ismetit  el-Kharftb,  ''  tho  nilnod  Imiiont.*'  Tho  rnoul 
romnrkablc  romainfl  thoro  aro  a  HandstoDO  building  moantiring  lU  pacofi 
by  9,  consisting  of  2  cbambcni,  in  a  very  dilapidated  state ;  and,  another 
near  it,  rooasQring  6  paces  by  5,  with  an  addition  before  and  behind- of 
orado  brick,  stueeooa  and  painted  in  squares  and  flowers.  Nineteen 
paces  in  front  of  it  is  a  stone  gateway,  the  entrance  to  the  area  in 
which  it  stood.  There  are  also  some  largo  orude-hrick  buildingi? 
ortiainontod  with  pilasters,  apparently  of  lloman- Egyptian  time; 
williin  wliioh  aro  vaultn<l  cliamlMirH  of  sandHione.  Alany  of  llio  liousm? 
of  tho  town  remain,  mostly  vaulted  and  stuoooed ;  and  the  stroets  may 
easily  bo  traced.  A  little  more  than  1  m.  from  this  aro  other  minsj 
called  ^a9r  eUArisa. 

About  7^  m.  £.  of  this  is  Ballat,  a  largo  village  surrounded  by  walls, 
and  eontainmg  about  2000  inhabitants.  The  water  here  is  very  good, 
and  a  stock  of  it  had  better  be  laid  in.  The  small  village  of  Beshendi 
is  8  m.  farther  K. ;  and  at  about  tho  same  distance  beyond  is  'Ain 
el-BirbA|  whore  are  some  ruins.  In  another  hour<wn  reach  Tttnfda, 
a  lar^e  villago  with  water  and  rich  vegetation.  It  is  the  last  inhabited 
spot  m  the  Oasis. 

Though  notioed  by  Arab  writers,  the  position  and  even  the  existence 
of  this  Oasis  wore  unknown  in  modem  times,  until  it  was  visited  by  Sir 
A.  Edmonstone  in  1819.  It  extends  about  15  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
28  m.  from  E.  to  W.  The  population  is  reokoned  at  over  7000  males, 
and  it  eontains  11  villages.  Its  condition  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  Oases,  and  the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  towns  and  villages 
prove  that  it  was  the  same  in  former  times.  The  people  are  more 
hospitable,  and  less  ignorant  and  bigoted  than  those  of  the  Little  Oasis 
or  that  of  FarAfra,  whore  SonAssi  influonco  is  strong.  Much  rico  is 
grown ;  and  fruits,  particularly  apricols  and  olives,  aliound ;  hut  dates, 
as  in  all  tho  Oases,  aro  tho  principal  source  of  rovonuo.  During  tho 
VtolemaTo  period  it  would  appear  that  the  vino  was  culllvatorf  and 
grape  wine  made  in  the  Oases  of  Dakhia  and  cl-Kharga.  Tho  wines  of 
Tjesti  and  Kenem  aro  spooially  mentioned  in  inscriptions  of  that 
period. 

[Kn>m  thill  OmIs  thero  la  n  osmTAn  rodd  lending  direct  to  AsyAt^  In  sbont  6  dayi' 
nmn^li.J 

Road  from  the  Oasis  of  Dakhhi  to  the  Great  Oasis.— Continuing 
from  tlio  last  point  roacliod  in  tho  WAh  Dakhia,  wo  advanno  always  Fi., 
and  in  ^  lirs.  leave  tho  doproHsion  formed  by  that  Oasis  and  outer  a 
dofllo,  which  after  an  ascent  of  4  hrs.  brings  us  t«>  the  top  of  tho 
plateau.  In  8  hrs.,  an  iHo1ato<l  conical  hill  called  Abii  Tarbflr  Is 
reached ;  and  2  hrs.  farther  we  descend  from  the  torrent-riven  plain  by 
a  ravine,  which  in  )  hr.  leads  to  'Ain  Amfkr,  a  spring  sheltered  with 
palm-trees,  and  close  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  temple,  with  a 
large  enclosure  of  orude  brick,  intended  to  protect  the  temple,  and 
secure  access  to  the  spring.  Khnemu,  Amen-Ba,  and  Mut  are  the 
principal  deities.  Though  the  name  seems  to  be  that  of  a  Caesar,  the 
temple  has  an  appearance  of  greater  antiquity  than  tho  generality  of 
those  in  the  Oases ;  no  remains  of  a  town  have  been  found,  and  it  is 
possible  that  this  temple  and  enclosure  were  only  intended  to  add  a 
sanctity  to  the  fiito  of  the  spring,  and  to  ensure  its  protection.    Water 
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cfuinot  always  bo  dopondod  on  hero.  'Ain  Amtkr  is  situated  on  th§ 
slope  of  Qcbel  *Ain  Amilr,  more  than  1000  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the 
same  naiiio.  From  this  point  there  is  a  long  wearisome  maroh  of 
18  hrs.,  for  the  most  part  over  a  sandv  plain  strewn  with  blaok  eon- 
glomerate,  till  wo  reaon  a  sandstone  hill,  from  which  there  is  a  pleasing 
and  woloome  view  of  the  Great  Oasis,  at  the  borders  of  which  we  arrive 
in  another  j  hr. 

jTAiMilliur  nmil  l«>  Klmr^n  fniiii  tliu  K  oimI  or  llio  Dakliln  Oiwls  folltiwii  llio  font 
(if  Qio  liiuu»t(»nu  clilfM,  hikI  Ukvu  iiiMiiiL  li  tlnyn'  iiinruli.  Tlicru  in  no  wntvr  (Hi  llilii 
ruail.] 

The  Great  Oasis,  or  WAh  el-Kharea,  is  mentioned  in  the  htoro- 
glypliiu  iiiHcriptioiiH  under  the  nanio  Keiuan.  1  f urudotus  Hi)oakK  of  a 
city  ctklUxl  OusiH,  suvun  davH*  journey  from  TholtoH,  and  called  in  Greek 
the  **  Island  of  the  Blessed,"  which  is  probably  this  Oasis.  Gambyses* 
army  reached  it  on  its  way  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  and  perished  in  the 
desert,  half-way  to  the  latter  place.  By  the  other  Emperors  it  was 
used  as  a  place  of  exile ;  and  Nestorius,  after  his  condemnation  by  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  was  banished  here  in  a.d.  13fi.  This  was  a 
revival  of  a  very  ancient  custom,  for  wo  know  from  a  stela  of  the  25th 
^oar  of  King  Munkhoiiorra  (of  tho  XXI.  Dynasty),  found  at  Luxor,  that 
in  his  time  100,(XX)  ^loople  had  been  banished  from  Thebes  to  the  Oasis. 
The  number  mav  be  an  exaggeration. 

The  OaHis,  which  lies  Iwtwoen  2()^  and  2i^  N.  lat.,  is  al>out  (K)  ni. 
long  from  N.  t<»  S.,  by  almut  12  m.  broiul  from  K..to  W. ;  but  a  groat 
part  of  it  is  desert,  with  cultivablu  spotn  bore  and  tlioro.  It  is  alwut 
8000  sq.  km.  in  extent.  Tho  population  may  bo  estimated  at  2000.  The 
productions  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  Oases,  with  the 
addition  of  the  dom-palm,  wild  senna,  and  some  other  plants,  but  it  is 
inferior  in  point  of  general  fertility.  Politically,  the  Oasis  forms  part 
of  tho  mudirtya  of  AsyAt. 

Approaching  as  wo  have  done  on  the  W.  side,  the  first  object  of 
interest  reached  beyond  tho  Jdnil  Taarcf,  an  isolated  hill  within  the 
Oasis  depression,  is  the  Necropolis  of  el-Khar^a,  callod  cl-Oeban  by 
the  natives,  a  most  interesting  Imrial-place  of  early  CbriHtian  times. 
It  lies  on  a  commanding  hill  to  tho  1.  of  the  path.  There  are  some  two 
hundred  tomb  buildmgs,  many  of  remarkable  architecture,  with  fronts 
ornamented  with  pilastered  and  round-arched  recesses.  All  the 
buildings  arc  rectangular,  and  built  of  unbumt  brick.  The  cupola 
iroofs  of  some  are  still  in  plaoe.  On  the  stUcco-ooatod  interior  walls  are 
Greek  and  Coptic  scrawls.  There  is  usually  a  pit  in  the  centre  of  each 
tomb,  with  a  chamber  in  the  bottom,  in  whicli  the  mummv  of  tho 
deceased  was  placed.  Tho  fact  that  the  early  Egyptiiui  Christians 
eonliuuu<l  tho  piigan  pnMiti(H)  of  inunnniriuation  borb  obtains  an  in- 
teresting illustraliun.  in  connection  with  this  it  may  bo  noted  that 
on  tho  walls  of  soveral  of  the  tombs  and  in  tho  chapel  the  Egyptian 
dnkk  Jf',  the  sign  of  life,  is  painted.  It  was  evidently  confounded  with 
the  Christian  cross.  The  Ohapel  is  basilican ;  the  lUsles  on  each  side 
are  separated  from  the  nave  by  throe  arches,  two  pointed  and  one 
rounded.  On  the  wall  of  a  cross-passage  is  a  niche  with  a  crude  fresco 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  In  another  building  an  interesting  fresco  was 
diHcovered  by  Mohhi-s.  Mace  and  Myoi's  in  \\!lkM\  it  dopicts  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Harah,  Adam,  Kvo,  Tliukla,  Taul,  Mary,  Noah,  Jacob,  Kucbe, 
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PikaioRvno^  Daniel,  lincl  Iroiio.  Knclio,  PikaloRyno,  aiul  Irono  liro 
Rimpiy  rrayor,  Junlioo,  aticl  roaoo  poraotiiAod;  Poaoo  holds  tho  tlnkh, 
and  Jufltioo  tho  Rcalos.  Abraham  holdn  two  kniVon,  and  a  riim  oofnoK 
out  of  a  bush  behind  him.  Noah  stands  in  the  ark  with  sovon  otlior 
pooplo,  and  tho  dovo  in  roprosontod.  Daniol  has  the  lions  with  him. 
In  tho  comors  of  tho  tomli  aro  four  figure  of  fowls. 

Passing  in  H  m,  tho  Groat  Tomplo  (soo  bolow),  wo  roaoh  1}  nf. 
farther 

EI-KhArg:a  (l\,  T.),  Iho  capital  of  tho  Oasis,  a  largo  village  of  altnnt 
45(N)  inhabitiiiiltt.  Thoro  is  a  telegraph  oirico  hero,  and  the  post  arrives 
from  Asyftt  about  once  a  fortnight. 

The  Great  Temple  of  el-Kh4rg^a,  as  has  bben  already  said,  is 
IJ  m.  to  the  W.  of  the  village.  It  is  raueh  larger  than  any  other  ruin 
in  the  Oases,  and  is  an  interesting  monument.  It  was  dedicated  to 
Amen,  or  Amen-lla. 

Tho  sculptures  of  the  temple  aro  not  of  tho  spirited  style  of  tho  early 
riiaraonio  ages;  though  some  aro  by  no  moans  Imd,  particularly  on  the 
transvei'Ho  wall  separating  the  front  from  tho  back  part  of  the  portico. 
In  the  adylum  tho  figures  are  small,  and  the  subjects  very  extraordinary, 
probably  of  Ptolemaic  or  lloman  time,  when  extravagant  emblems  took 
tho  place  of  tho  more  simple  forms  of  an  earlier  ^loriod. 

Tho  oldest  name  mot  with  is  that  of  Darius,  which  occurs  in  many 

S laces.  The  inscription  of  that  king  recounting  the  building  and 
edication  of  tho  Temple,  together  with  a  hymn  on  tho  S.W.  wall  of 
the  Slid  ohamber,  addressed  to  the  god  Amen-Ka,  has  been  translated 
by  Dr.  Birch  in  '  Records  of  tho  Past,'  vol.  viii.  On  a  screen  before 
the  temple  is  the  name  of  Amyrtntes.  Thoro  aro  also  several  Greek 
insfiriptifiUH  on  tho  front  gaUway  or  j'/Z^otS  one  of  wliich,  iHiariiig  the 
date  of  tho  first  year  of  tlio  Km^Hiror  (lall>i%,  rcinsiHts  nf  VA)  liiuw. 

Tho  fullest  account  of  the  temple  with  its  inscriptions  and  remains 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Brugsch's  'Boise  nach  dem  grossen  Oase  el- 
Khargoh  in  dor  Libyschen  Wuste,*  which  contains  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  Oasis  in  1875. 

The  whole  length  of  the  temple,  which  is  built  of  sandstone,  measures 
about  142  ft«  by  63  ft.,  and  atx>ut  80  ft.  in  height.  Attached  to  tho 
front  of  it  is  a  screen,  with  a  central  and  two  side  doorways ;  and  in  the 
dromoB  is  a  succession  of  pylons,  one  before  the  other,  at  intervals  of 
80,  70,  and  60  ft.  60  ft.  in  front  of  the  outer  pylon  is  an  hypeothral 
building  on  a  raised  platform,  terminating  the  dromes,  from  which, 
there  is  an  ascent  to  it  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The  temple  was  onelosod 
within  a  stone  wall,  abutting  against  tho  innermost  pylon.  Thiii 
formed  the  tnnnuw.  Near  the  R.W.  corner  is  another  smaller  hypin* 
tliral  building,  and  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  is  a  small 
stone  gateway.  On  the  summit  of  the  second  or  middle  pylon  of  the 
dromos  some  brickwork  has  been  raised  in  later  times  by  the  Arabs, 
forcibly  recalling  tho  additions  made  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  many 
Koman  buildings  in  Italy.  The  stone  part  itself  is  much  higher  than  the 
other  two  gateways,  being  about  45  ft.  to  the  top  of  the  oorniee ;  while 
the  other  two,  the  first  and  innermost,  are  only  respectively  15  ft.  7  in. 
and  20  ft.  3  in.  The  stones  aro  well  fitted,  and  have  been  fastened 
together  with  woodCn  dovetailed  clamps.  Entering  by  the  third  pylon 
(coloured  roliofs),  wo  find  oursoWos  m  (i  hall  of  twolvo  undocorated 
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oolumns ;  beyond  is  a  room  of  four  columng  on  the  same  plan.  Hera 
are  portraits  of  Darius  and  elaborate  inscriptions,  including  the  '  Hymn 
to  Amen '  desoribod  above,  and  another  hymn  of  pantheistic  character, 
called  '  The  Secret  Words  of  Amen '  (transl.  by  Brugsch,  loc.  cU.),  on 
the  wall  to  the  1.,  as  one  enters,  and  on  the  wall  rt.  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Third  Hall,  respectively.  The  Third  Hall,  or  Fore-hall  of  the 
Sanctuaries,  is  supported  on  four  cohuniis,  and  htui  niches  on  oat^li 
side,  licyund  IhiM  arc  throu  Suiicluariod,  and  a  MUiruuso  on  to  Uiu 
roof  (?). 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  stood  the  ancient  town.  It  bore  tlio 
name  of  IfiitiH,  or,  in  Kgyptian,  //is^i,  **tlie  Plough,"  under  which 
oliaraotor  it  id  frcijuuutly  dusigiiatod  in  tiio  liiorMglypliH  witli  the  sign 
of  land,  and  it  was  tlic  capital  of  tlic  Great  Oaais. 

On  a  height,  S.E.  from  the  temple,  is  a  stone  temple  called  en- 
Nadara,  surrounded  by  a  spacious  crude-briolE  enclosure.  It  is  a 
square  building  (three  sides  standing)  with  an  entrance  in  each  side. 
Two  of  those  have  round  arohee ;  the  third  is  pyloniform,  with  the 
winged  sun  beneath  the  oomico.  It  bears  the  name  of  Antoninus 
Pius. 

There  are  other  sandstone  buildings  of  much  the  same  style  near 
by;  one  \h  a  ** fragment  of  a  sandstone  tower,  octagonal  outside  and 
round  witliiii,  with  a  tunnel  and  sniall  chamlicrH  uiidcrnuatli ;  tlio 
HtonuH  arc  lioautifiilly  sc^uarod  and  iittod.*'     At  AVint  *Ain  Mii»t4t/a 
Kanfu'/f  noar  tlio  Nocro|)oli8,  arc  the  remains  of  a  late  lloman  brick 
building,  proUibly  a  monastery.     About  1  m.  N.  of  Qebel  Umm  el- 
Qhenaiem,  near  the  £.  escarpment  of  the  oasis  on  the  road  to  Qtrga, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  Boman  square  Fori  of  unburnt  brick,  with 
twelve  round  towers  or  bastions  projecting  from  the  walls.    It  is,  as 
usual,  known  to  the  natives  as  ed-DSr.     Close  by  is  a  good  well, 
and  there  are  tombs  N.W.  of  the  fort.    At  'Ain  Tabaahir,  on  the  AsyAt 
road,  is  a  fine  Roman  Goluntbarium  or  dovecote,  called  by  the  natives 
Borg,  **  Tower."    This  is  a  very  interesting  building,  being  built  with 
groat  skill  and  caro.    It  moaHuros  about  18  ft.  by  15,  and  is  alwut  20 
ft.  high  at  prcMont.    It  Iiuh  an  oiitor  wall,  carofiilly  nmndod  at  each  of 
the  two  cornel's  wliich  arc  left,  and  a  central  coUunn  ur  towur,  rectan- 
gular.   Both  arc  furnished  with  cotes  for  the  doves.    Through  this 
central  erection  passes  a  small  staircase  with  a  landing  on  an  arch 
between  the  column  and  the  outer  wall.    Higher  up  there  is  a  passage 
through  the  tower  which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  reached  by  a 
small  ladder  from  the  landing;  the  objoot  lioing  to  facilitate  the 
cleaning  of  the  cotes.    The  roof  was  supported  on  arches  springing 
from  the  central  tower.    N.  of  *Ain  Talxishir  arc  the  village  of  Afe}iSriii 
and  various  wells,  tlio  nortliornniuHt  lioing  *Ain  Karam  Muhavifmui, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Gehel  Aduta,  near  which  is  another  lloman  fort 
of  interesting  construction,  on  a  hillock  to  the  I,  of  the  track.    From 
*Ain  Hager,  whore  there  are  brick  ruins,  south  of  this,  a  path  runs 
W.  to  *A%n  Lebekha,  at  the  foot  of  Qebel  Ramliya ;  here  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Ohristian  chapel  and  a  fort.    Farther  W.,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  desert  scarp,  are  the  springs  and  ruins  of  'Ain  Umm  Dabadibt 
where  there  was  in  Itoman  times  an  important  village,  whose  ruined 
houses,  castle,  and  chapel  still  exist.     The  castle  has  two  square 
towers.    To  the  N.  are  ancient  well-shafts  and  mi  aqueduct-tunuol 
rumiini;  towards  and  under  the  desert  scarp. 
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S.  of  Kl-KbArga  thoro  is  mora  to  boo.  Wo  flnib  ronoh  Ocwnn 
(3  hrs.),  with  protty  wolis,  *Ain  Mtufarin  and  'Ain  el-J*i9tnkJuirahf  Biir- 
roimdea  by  pahn  groves,  and  thon  Ka^  el-Guehda  (1  hr.),  where  is  ft 
temple  with  the  names  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.,  of  Philopator,  and  of 
Latnyros.  It  was  dodioated  to  Amen,  Mut,  and  Khonsa — the  groat 
Theban  triad.  It  has  an  outor  court,  a  hall  with  four  pillars  and 
sanotuaries. 

At  Kasr 'Ain  ex-ZayAn  is  another  small  tompio,  which  was  restored 
in  the  third  year  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was  dedicated  to  Amon-Khnomn. 
A  Greek  dedicatory  inscription  over  the  door  of  the  temple  contains 
this  name  and.  that  of  the  town,  which  was  called  TMUhuanffris,  The 
ruins  of  Tkhdnemyris  lie  about  •)  tm.  S.  Among  them  good  small 
antiquities,  especially  bronses,  have  been  found. 

The  village  of  Biildk  (11  hrs.),  containing  about  400  Inhabe.,  is  next 
reached,  about  }  hr.  beyona  which  is  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  famous 
Amir  KhAled  ibn  el-Welld  at  Oeltuma, 

Daknktn  ("Shops")  (7  hrs.^  follows,  with  low  hills  and  springs, 
and  a  ruinmi  village  on  the  re.,  and  then  tifiris  (2|  hrs.),  a  fair-slsod 
village  of  5(X)  inhalis.  At  Dftsh  (B  hrs.  K.  on  the  Ksna  road)  is  a 
tomplo,  which  has  the  names  of  Domitian  and  Hadrian,  and»  was 
dodioated  to  Serapis  and  Isis;  but  the  Greek  inscription  on  the  pylon 
has  tlio  date  of  the  lUth  year  of  Trajon.  The  aDcicnt  name  of  the 
town  was  Kyiis ;  and  the  inhabitants  added  this  stone  gateway  for  the 
good  fortune  of  the  emperor,  and  in  token  of  their  own  piety.  The 
temple  is  of  good  plan,  with  two  isolated  pylon  gates  in  front ;  between 
which  formerly  existed  a  colonnade,  of  which  the  pillar  frafonents 
remain,  and  a  forecourt  and  hall  with  four  columns,  like  Kasr  ZayAn. 
Boyond  are  the  sanctuaries.  The  main  portion  of  the  temple  lies  in  a 
temenoB  court  of  groat  extent,  houndod  by  walls  of  unlmmt  nrick. 

The  last  places  are  the  small  hamlets  of  Maks  DahaH  and  Maks  f^ibli 
(1)  hrs.)  S.  of  B^ris  on  the  Darb  el-'Arba'in,  the  caravan  road  to  Dongola 
and  DArf^r  (see  below). 

It  will  have  been  seen  that  the  antiquities  of  the  Great  Onsis  are 
interesting.  Probably  nowhere  else  in  Egypt  is  so  much  of  the  brick 
architecture  of  the  late  lloman  period  preserved.  This  is  largely 
owing  to  the  progressive  decrease  of  the  population  and  consequent 
absence  of  all  need  to  pull  the  old  buildings  down  for  the  sake  of  their 
bricks. 

Roads  from  the  Great  Oasis  to  the  Nile.— There  arc  throe  prin- 
cipal roods,  vis.  to  AsyAi,  GIrga,  and  Ksna. 

I.  TiiM  IU>An  If)  AhyOt  (pJMO)  Is  tlio  longftftt.  It  Ih  Mm  one  (known 
OH  the  J)nrb  rl- ArMin^  "Vath  of  tlio  Korty**)  along  wliir.li  the  groat 
slave  caravans  used  to  pass  on  their  way  from  l>ArfAr  tr>  lOgypt  through 
the  (Irnat  Oohih.  Slavtts  tiHcd  alHo  to  lie  hrotight  lliis  way  hy  TakrArls, 
who  are  blocks  from  the  interior  of  Africa  and  Moslems,  but  are 
looked  upon  as  an  inferior  kind  of  merchant.  A  caravan  sometimes 
included  from  2000  to  4000  slaves.  The  rate  of  travelling  by  the  slave 
caravan  was  verv  slow  ;  they  only  went  from  sunrise  to  half-post  3  or 
8  P.M.,  or  about  8  hrs.'  march ;  and  the  journey  from  DArf  Ar  to  BArls,  at 
the  S.  of  the  Oasis,  occupied  31  days — 10  from  DArfftr  to  the  Natron 
plain  called  Zegh&wfb,  7  to  'Aip  cl-Agia|  4  to  S^Umo,  5  tp  Shob,  and  9 
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Tho  timo  takon  on  tho  joumoy  from  ol-Kh&rga  to  AsyAi  will  bo  about 
55  to  00  hn.    The  path  winds  down  tho  side  of  a  high  cliff  about  5  m. 
W.  of  AsyA^,  and  thou  proooeds  post  tho  oomotory  to  tho  canaUbridgo 
.  and  cauBoway  into  tho  town. 

2.  Thb  lloAD  TO  GtBOA  OR  FarbiiOt  (pp.  854,  8G5)  Is  shortor,  and 
tho  joumoy  is  only  about  40  hrs.'  march  with  lightly  ladon  camols. 
50  hrs.  had  bettor  bo  allowed. 

Nothing  14  mot  with  on  tho  way  but  roraains  of  onclosuros  mado 
with  rough  Htunos,  at  iiitorvalH  ;  and  niiicli  brolcon  pottory,  during  tlio 
Hocond  diiy'ri  Jotiruoy.  TiihUmmI  of  going  diroot  to  (Itrga  tliu  tmvollui* 
may  turn  oil  and  take  tlio  opiiortunity  to  visit  Abyiloa  (p.  8541).  Tho 
Nilo  valloy  is  usually  struck  noar  tho  villago  of  liM  KfuUltif  (from 
which  t<)  (Itrgis  hoo  Uto.  23,  p.  855)  or  at  Faruhilt,  p.  »G5.  A  It.  riy.  in 
now  boing  built  from  ol-Kliarga  Junction  (noar  FarshAt)  to  Dakhla  vid 
ol-Kharga,  which  will  follow  this  route  (p.  296). 

3.  Tjik  1U>ad  vo  Kkna  (p.  480)  goes  from  noar  Gonna,  and  from 
^[aks  and  J) Ash,  and  thonco  across  tho  dosert  to  tho  Nilo.  Tho  culti- 
vation is  reachod  at  Ahmatl  Said  MiUa^  from  which  tho  path  goes  vui 
Sh^kh  Fadl.    Tho  journoy  is  performed  in  about  GO  hrs.*  ^arch. 

'IMio  natural  fuiiturus  of  all  thoso  routes  are  tho  samo.  Wo  leave  the 
Oasis  by  an  easy  a.scont  up  the  eastern  scaq>,  then  procood  across  a 
nearly  Hat  desert  plateau  for  aliout  1(X)  m.  till  tlio  Nilo- valley-  is 
roacliod.  Tliu  usual  wiUli  dusoont  is  miulo.  At  Asyul  tho  imtli  windrt 
down  tlio  side  of  a  liigli  cliff.  The  Qtrga  route  descends  gradually 
from  tho  plateau  over  rolling  lower  desort  to  the  cultivation;  that  to 
Esna  goes  down  the  side  of  a  w&di  by  a  stoop  zigxag  path,  follows  the 
base  of  tho  cliffs  for  some  distance,  and  thon  crosses  rolling  desert  like 
that  on  tho  Qlrga  route  to  the  cultivation. 

Intorostiiig  geological  observations  may  be  mado  on  tho  ascent  and 
descent  of  the  desert-searps,  but  the  plateau  is  uninteresting,  tho  same 
bods  of  Eocono  limestone  being  traversed  all  the  way. 
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SECTION  V. 

THB  VALLEY  OF  THE  NILE  FROM  CAIRO 

TO  THEBES. 

liovto  vknn 

J*llMf.lMINAHY  InVOIIMATION  ......      28.^ 

21.  Caiiu)  t«>  Luxoii  (TiiMnK8)f  hy  ]lAir« 21>5 

82.  Oairo  to  Luxor,  hy  Uivkb 200 

28.  Luxor  avd  Thbdbs 878 


PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION. 
1.  Modes  of  Travellingi 

The  TarioiiR  modos  of  travoUing  in  ISgypfc  havo  boon  already  roforrc<l 
to  (seo  p.  [10]),  but  as  the  jonmoy  up  the  Nile,  of  which  thin  Sooiion 
forms  ino  first  part,  has  special  features  of  its  own,  it  will  bo  con- 
venient to  give  here  sonic  detailed  iiiformation  as  to  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  journey  can  tie  performed. 

The  River  is  the  highway  of  Kgypt  beyond  Cairo,  and  along  this 
highway  the  traveller  can  proceed  either  in  a  boat  of  his  own,  or  in  a 
steamer,  or  l)y  Uie  railway.  The  advantages  of  a  steamer  are  economy 
o(  time  and  money  ;  tlio  diHadvantngos  are  the  noiHO,  the  nofossity  of 
doing  everything  at  a  fixed  time,  sightseeing  in  a  crowd,  and  that  for 
thoso  intorestod  in  the  archioological  remains  an  utterly  inadonuato 
time  is  allowed  for  their  inspoctlon.  The  groat  atlvanlngo  of  hiring  a 
dahahtya  is  that  the  traveller  is  absolutely  his  own  niaslnr ;  but  as  he 
is  dopotidont  on  the  wind  the  voyage  norosHarily  takes  longer,  and  is 
therefore  more  expensive.  Thoso  wno  are  prossod  for  time,  or  who 
wish  to  save  exbcnso,  can  take  the  trdih  the  whole  way  from  Cairo  to 
AswAn,  or  can  break  the  journey  at  Asytit,  Nag*  Hamadi  or  Luxor,  and 
take  the  steamer  thence  to  AswAn. 

SI  Voyage  in  a  JDahablya. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  best  and  most  comfortable  method  of 
seeing  the  iNilo  is  from  a  dahahtya,  hut  it  is  at  the  isame  time  the 
longest,  and  therefore  the  moHt  exi>ensive.  Under  the  most  favonrablo 
circumstances  the  journey  will  take  from  7-8  weeks  to  AswAn  and 
back,  and  8  weeks  longer  if  it  is  continued  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
Dahablyas,  with  dragoman,  crew,  and  provisions,  Ac.,  complete,  can  bo 
hired  from  the  tounst  agents,  or  the  traveller  can  hire  his  own  boat, 
which  is  but  little  more  trouble  and  costs  less.  It  is,  however^  usual 
now  to  hire  one  of  Messrs.  Cook's  dahiibtyas  fsoe  below).  The  following 
description  of  the  usual  procedure  in  case  tne  traveller  wishes  to  hire 
one  independently  is  nevcrtholoss  retained  as  it  may  be  useful.  If  the 
traveller  has  not  engaged  a  dragoman  boforo  arriving  in  Caip,  his  first 
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basinesa  will  bo  to  sooure  ono ;  and  as  tbo  buccohb  of  tho  trip  greatly 
depends  upon  tho  character  and  capability  of  the  dragoman,  care  must 
bo  takon  ni  choosing  from  the  nuuilnr  who  will  prosont  thumsolvos. 
Tho  firut'cliiris  dragoinanu  are  always  to  lie  hoiird  of  ut  tlio  Consuhitos 
and  tho  llrst-class  hotols,  as  they  frequent  them  in  ordor  to  hoar  of 
visitors  wishing  to  make  the  Nile  trip.  Tho  managers  of  these  hotels 
can  always  give  tho  names  of  trustworthy  men,  and  their  information 
may  goiiorally  bo  relied  on,  as  it  would  bo  against  their  own  interests  to 
reconniunul  unHalisfiustory  or  inferior  dragoniaiis  tti  fauiilics  who  uru 
staying  in  llioir  hotels.  'IVavollors  should  also  nialiu  careful  in4]uiries  for 
thenisolvcH,  iKjlh  from  their  respucti ve  consuls  and  from  the  examination 
of  tho  tesliiiuMiials  from  proviousiomployoi*s. 

Having  seen  a  dragoman  that  tho  traveller  thinks  will  suit  him,  tho 
next  step  is  to  seloct  the  dahabtya,  and  the  dragoman  will  at  once 
accompany  him  to  the  Nile,  where  the  boats  are  all  stationed.  Daha- 
btyas  vary  much  in  size  and  method  of  arrangement,  but  the  smallest 
havo  at  least  two  or  three  cabins  and  a  bath-room,  and  the  largest 
have  from  six  to  eight  single  and  double  cabins,  with  a  saloon  cabin  in 
the  centre,  and  another  at  the  stern,  which  can  also  be  used  as 
a  double  or  single  bedroom;  bath,  pantry,  &o.  The  usual-sisod 
dahabtya  contains  throe  singlo^bod  cabins,  a  centre  saloon  cabin,  a 
stern  cabin  to  bo  used  either  as  double  or  single  bodroom,  or  sitting* 
room,  a  bath,  Sui,  Tho  hire  of  those  l)oats  is  always  varying,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  set  down  any  fixed  sum ;  but  the  following  may 
be  taken  as  a  fair  uvorago  rate  per  month : — 

A  large,  well  fitted-up  boat  for  6  or  10  persons        ...  £90-110 

A  medium-sized  lK)at  for  i  or  6  persons         £G0-80 

A  small  boat  for  2  or  8  i)orsons £40  -50 

The  same  in  Upper  Egypt        ...  £16-20 

Those  prices  include  hire  of  dahabtya  with  full  equipment,  and  tho 
wages  of  reiyis  and  crew.  Tlie  dilTerciice  l>etween  those  that  will 
accommodate  tho  same  numlior  of  iHjrsuns  consists  in  the  ago  of 
tho  boat,  her  snood,  her  construction — wlicther  of  iron  and  wood,  or 
wood  only -and  liur  fittings.  The  traveller  should  carefully  oxamiiio 
tho  boat  himself,  and  make  inquiry  as  to  the  captain  {rcii/ut),  as  his 
safety  and  oomfort  will  very  much  depend  on  having  a  good  and 
experienced  captain  who  can  select  a  good  crew,  and  keep  them  in 
strict  discipline  and  good  humour.  When  a  suitable  boat  has  been 
seen,'  the  dragoman  is  then  in  a  position  to  give  an  estimate  as  to 
tho  cost  of  tlie  trip — for  which  no  will  supply  canteen,  servants, 
food  (except  wines,  spirits,  and  mineral  waters),  donkeys,  saddles,  and 
all  requisites  for  the  voyage  and  excursions — thus  ttvkiiig  all  trouble  off 
the  traveller's  hands.  Although  taking  a  dahabiya  through  the  drago- 
man may  cost  at  first  sight  more  than  taking  it  direct  from  the 
owner,  in  the  long  run  it  is  really  cheaper,  for  it  is  to  tho  dragoman's 
interest  to  make  his  party  comfortable,  and  he  will  often  provide 
fittings,  and  even  furniture,  which  the  owner  would  certainly  never  do, 
and  the  expense  of  which  would  devolve  on  the  hirer.  A  party  of 
from  4  to  6  persons  will  be  found  the  most  economical,  as  the  expense 
in  proportion  is  loss  as  tho  immbors  increase. 

Prices  vary  much  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  impossiblo  to  give  oxact 
fl^'qroii,  but  tliQ  following  will  givp  a  fair  idea  of  trho  »umt)  AsHod  by 
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flrHt-Glam  drn^oindiiB  (1)  by  tho  day,  (2)  by  tlld  tHp,  Inclosing  tho  biro 
of  iho  (lAliabtyn. 

(1)  liy  the  dav,  tho  travoller  stopping  when  and  whoro  ho  likes.  For 
Sipenons,  from  &  to  £6 ;  or  for  4  persons,  from  £6  to  £7. 

(S)  By  the  trip.  According  to  this  arrangement  the  dragoman 
engages  to  take  the  traveller  from  a  given  point  to  a  sivon  point  and 
back  for  a  stipulated  snm,  so  much  time  being  allowed  for  stoppages 
and  sight-seeing  at  the  choice  of  the  traveller.  For  4  persons  for  90 
days,  about  £600 ;  for  6  to  8  persons,  about  £900 ;  for  8  to  10  persons, 
£1000. 

Of  course,  if  a  largo  and  luxuriously  fitted-up  boat  and  a  generally 
lavish  style  of  living  are  required,  all  these  estimates  will  be  very  much 
increased. 

The  traveller  should  also  bave  it  distinctly  specified  in  the  contract 
whether  the  boat  is  able  to  go  to  the  Second  Cataract,  if  required,  and 
whether  the  expenses  of  going  through  the  locks  at  SheU&l  are  to  be 
paid  by  tho  owner  or  hirer;  alno  tliat  no  will  not  bo  ]ial))o  for  damage 
dtiMM  t(>  tlin  diUiubtya  wlinn  not  ariKinff  from  ]\\h  own  fault  or  ncM^idont. 

Ill  nliooHiiig  Imlwocn  a  contract  l>y  tin  day  and  a  coiiln\ct  by  tho 
trip,  tlio  following  ootiHidoratioiis  should  bo  lionio  in  iiiiiid.  Tho 
advantage  of  tho  contract  by  trip  is  that  there  iH  no  chaiioo  of  tiino 
being  unnecossarily  wasted  on  the  road,  for  it  is  to  the  dragoman*s 
advaiitngo,  an  it  is  to  tho  captain*n  and  crow's,  who  ara  alHo  hirocT  by  tho 
trip,  to  do  tho  voyage  in  an  sliort  a  tinio  aspoBsiblo;  and  limtoad  of 
3  months  boing  occupied  in  getting  to  tho  Second  Cataract  and  liack, 
it  may  he  done  in  9  or  10  weeks.  Tho  disadvantage  is  that  you  are 
not  master  of  your  own  boat,  but  are  often  obliged  to  go  on  whether 
you  like  it  or  not,  under  penalty  of  boing  in  perpetual  collision  with 
the  dragoman  as  to  whotbor  a  stoppage,  which  you  may  consider 
nocoHHAry,  is  to  lio  doduotod  from  the  Rtipulato<l  allowance  of  st<ii>pagoH. 
Jn  tlio  day  or  time  contract,  on  tho  other  hand,  tho  dragoman  Is 
tempted  to  delay  on  every  opportunity,  so  as  to  prolong  the  journey. 
But  this  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  Iw  met  l)y  stipulating  that  tho 
number  of  days  shall  not  exceed  a  certain  limit — say,  2  mouths  to  tho 
First  and  3  to  tho  Second  Cataract  and  back,  or  that  so  many  days* 
stoppages  must  be  allowed  for,  the  traveller  choosing  when  and  where, 
and  arranging  for  a  lower  rate  of  payment  per  day  for  every  day  beyond 
the  time  agreed  on. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  dahabtyas  being  for  the  most  part  the 
property  of  natives  are  not  always  fitted  up  according  to  European 
idoas  of  comfort  or  taste;  tho  advantage  of  being  contracted  for  liy  a 
ilrst-class  dragoman  is  that  be  will  soo  to  the  sotting  in  ordorof  tho  boat 
before  starting.  It  is  an  well  to  live  on  tho  daliabtva  for  a  couple  of  days 
Iwforo  leaving  tho  neighbourhood  of  Cairo,  as  it  is  then  possible  to 
prociirn  any  articles  that  may  havn  liooii  forgotten. 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  go  up  the  Nile  by  daliabtya  at  lessor  rates 
than  tliose  above  mentioned,  but  in  doing  so  tho  traveller  would  have 
to  be  content  with  a  less  efficient  dragoman  and  run  the  risk  of  bad 
cooking  and  indifferent  service. 

Travellers  who  ore  pressed  for  time  can  arrange  with  thoir  drago- 
man in  Cairo  to  take  a  daliabtva  from  Minia,  AsyA(  or  dtrga,  whoro 
there  are  a  fow  for  liiro,  thoy  tliomaelvos  following  by  train  as  soon  as 
the  arrangements  are  complete. 
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In  oo&templaUng  a  wintor  on  tho  Nilo  it  is  by  no  means  neoeanury 
to  place  ono'8  tseU  at  once  in  the  hands  of  tourist  agents,  it  being  a  far 
easier  trip  to  arrange  than  people  so  often  imagine.  In  securing  the 
services  of  a  .reliable  dragoman  the  traveller  has  no  more  trouble — 
beyond  tbat  of  choosing  his  own  dahabtya — than  he  would  Incur  in 
arranging  through  an  agency,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  quite 
independent,  spending  less  money,  and  having  everything  under  his 
direct  oonlrol. 

Tho  Iravullor  uaii  have  a  regular  funn  of  cuntruet  drawn  up  for  him 
at  the  Cunuuhito,  in  wliiuh  ho  can  uiulKxly  any  particular  point  wished 
for,  the  charge  for  preparing  and  witnensing  of  which  is  £1.  Ifeican 
also  draw  up  his  own  euntraot  iwd  merely  pay  5«.  for  having  tho 
KignaturcM  wilnessod. 

The  following  draft  contract  embodies  tho  most  important  points : — 

CONTRACT  BKTWKSN  Mb.  A.  B.,  Bbitibii  subject,  of  tiik  onb  pabt, 

▲NO  THK  DUAQOMAN  Y.  Z.,  BUUJ1M3T,  OV  TIIK  OTlIKll  1>ABT. 

1.  'llic  dragouian  Y.  Z.  binds  himself  to  conduct  Mr.  A.  B.  and  his 
[xirty  from  Cairo  (?)  to  AswAn  (?)  for  the  sum  of  pounds  sterling. 

2.  The  dnigoinan  Y.  Z.  engages  to  supply  a  tirst-class  diihablya  for 
the  trip,  sufliciuiuly  nuiunc<l  and  cc]uip|xxl  to  the  satiikfaction  of  Mr.  A.  li., 
and  to  entirely  defray  the  cost  of  up-ket;p  and  provisions  and  the  expenses 
of  such  excursions  as  Mr.  A.  1).  and  his  |xirty  may  wish  to  maktr.  Travellers 
nmst  provide  their  own  wines  and  licpiors,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  &c. ,  and 
also  defray  the  cost  of  the  requisite  permits  to  visit  the  monuments,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  Kgyptian  Govenuncnt  authorities  on  payment  of  ^K.i 
\>cr  hesid. 

3.  The  dragoman  Y.  Z.  is  alone  to  1m:  responsible  for  damage  done  to 
the  tkihabiya  or  the  sin;ill  liotits,  of  which  two  shall  Ijc  provided. 

4.  Tlie  voyage  shiUl  Ijcgin  on  ,  and  the  tkiys  of  deimrture 
and  arrival  are  to  Ix:  included  In  U)c  duration  of  tlu^  trip. 

5.  The  dni^oman  Y.  Z.  cngngis  to  provide  Mr.  A.  II.  and  his  |iarty 
with  tho  r«>llowing  nieids,  tkiily  : — 

(i|  lirc:ikfast,  consisting  of 

\u)  l.unche«in,  consisting  of 

(;i)  I  )inncr,  of 
AIm>  li%i  twice  daily  when  rixpiired.    'I'he  |)n)visions  nmst  lie  of  the  U'st 
c|iiality,  and  to  Mr.  A.  U.  and  his  {xnty's  satisfaction. 

6.  'I'he  dahablya  will  sail  from  suniise  to  sunset  of  each  day.  When  tlie 
wind  is  unfavounible,  it  shall  lie  towed  upstre:im,  or  rowed  downstream. 

7.  No  passenger  or  goods  shall  be  received  on  the  iLiliablya  wiUiout 
permission  from  Mr.  A.  n. 

8.  Mr.  A.  H.  shall  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  stopping  for 

days  during  tlu:  voyage,  at  such  places  ami  tinu^s  as  he  may  select.  I  lalts 
of  Urns  than  a  hrs.  shall  not  lie  ivckontnl.  'I1ie  reiyis  shall  have  die  light 
to  stop  on  twoiKuisionsof  114  hours  each,  for  the  puriKise  of  Ixiking  bruitl  ; 
lhcr>c  |M'rio<ls  are  not  to  1m:  reckoned  against  Mr.  A.  It. 

9.  The  dragoman  Y.  Z.  shall  arrange  for  the  washing  of  the  linen  once 
a  week.  lie  shall  also  provide  a  clean  table  napkin  to  each  persdh  every 
second  day,  two  clean  towels  every  fourth  day,  and  clean  sheets  once  a 
week. 

10.  The  dragoman  Y.  Z.  shall  also  provide  the  requisite  staff  of  com- 
|XHent  servants  of  good  chanicter. 

11.  One  third  of  the  price  agruHl  u|)on  sliall  Im:  iKiid  Insfore  stalling 
on  the  voyage,  one-third  during  the  voycige,  and  the  remainder  on  its 
completion. 
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12.  In  the  cvcrtt  of  clispiitcs  nrisiiift  from  cliAotthcM  in  cnrryinf;  mtt 
this  contract,  or  from  nny  otiicr  cnuse  whalso^vur,  Mr.  A.  It.  nnil  Ihr 
dragoman  Y.  Z.  Iiind  themselves  to  submit  such  disputes  to  the  nrbitrntion 
of  the  Consul  before  whom  this  contract  is  signed. 

Then  follow  the  slgnatares  of  the  traveller  and  dragoman,  which 
should  be  affixed  in  the  piesonoe  of  the  Consul. 

8.  Voyage  without  a  Dragoman. 

Only  those  who  know  the  ways  and  oustonui  of  the  country  and 
who  can  speak  Arabic  caii  really  dispense  with  the  services  of  4 
dragoman.  This  mode  of  making  the  Nile  trip  is  not  to  beigenerally 
recommended,  as  travellers  will  find  the  task  of  catering,  Ac.,  a 
tiresome  and  disagreeable  one,  miless  housekeeping  under  difficulties 
should  happen  to  be  a  favourite  occupation.  It  may  be  adopted  by 
those  with  some  knowledge  of  Arabic  who  merelv  wish  to  spend  a 
certain  time  upon  the  river  either  for  the  sake  of  the  climate  or  for 
sporting  purposos,  Ac.,  but  it  is  not  suited  to  those  who  wisli  to  go  to 
a  given  noiut  and  back  within  a  certain  time  to  see  and  do  all  they  cati 
within  that  period.  A  contract  for  the  dahabtya  williiave  to  bo  made 
with  the  reiyis  and  signed  at  the  Consulate  (for  prices,  see  p.  S84). 

The  following  List  of  ProTlsions,  etc.,  will,  it  is  thought,  Iw  found 
to  oonipriHe  all  that  is  most  oKHoniially  nocMMwary  in  sttKiking  a  boat 
for  a  voyage  on  the  Nile ;  but  there  are  many  other  items  whtcli  people 
will  add  according  to  their  individual  tastes,  by  which,  as  well  as  ny  the 
time  intended  to  be  spent,  the  quantity  taken  of  each  item  must  also 
be  regulated.  Everything  may  be  bought. in  Alexandria  or  Cairo, 
fairly  good  in  quality  and  reasonable  in  price.  The  traveller  shotild 
romenilier  to  make  an  arrangement  allowing  him  to  return  unused 
stores  at  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  price  charged  for  them.  A 
note  of  this  should  bo  entered  on  the  invoice.  Nicolas  Zi0<ula,  next  to 
Cook's  office,  Waihtr  tt  Co.,  in  theShari'a  Wagh-el-Birkot,  and  FItiirnU, 
in  the  llalim  Pacha  Square,  are  all  reliable  firms. 

Tea. 

CofTee. 

Cocoa. 

Chocolate. 

Milk  (condensed). 

Beer. 

Wine. 

Spirits. 

Mineral  Waters. 

Butter  (in  \  lb.  or 

i  lb.  tins). 
Choose. 
Biscuits. 
]^farmalade. 
Jam. 
Flour, 
liice. 
Tapioca. 
Arrowroot. 


Mac^amni. 

]lacoh. 

Sardines. 

Ham. 

Sugar. 

Tinned  Tongues. 

Potatoes. 

Pickles. 

Oranges. 

Salt. 

Lemons. 

Popper. 

liimes. 

Mustard. 

Peas,  split. 

Vinegar. 
HalactOil. 

PfoHorvcd       Voge- 

tablcs. 

Ijanip  Oil. 
Matches. 

Currants. 

Itaisins. 

Candles. 

Olives. 

Night  lights. 

Dried  Apricots. 
French  Plums. 

Soap. 
Boot  Polish. 

Dates. 

Knives  for  opening 

Figs. 

tins. 

Qolatino. 

String. 

Starch. 

• 
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PfOfldrvcd  nioatd  and  sOUps  may  bo  taken,  but  Oro  not  noooBsities,  ob 
tnutton,  beef,  chiokons,  pigeons,  and  turkeys  can  always  be  boogbt. 
Frosb  vegctablos  aro  plontiful.  Eggs  are  generally  plentiful,  and  milk 
may  always  be  bought  in  tbe  early  morning  at  any  Yilloge.  Fresli 
butter  can  be  procured  sometimes,  and  would  be  good  if  it  were 

1>roperly  mode  and  not  so  dirty.  Kishteh,  a  sort  of  Devonshire  cream, 
8  on  oxcollont  tbing,  and  can  be  mode  by  any  cook.  A  certain 
quantity  of  fresh  moat,  and  some  pigeons,  obicKons,  and  turkeys  should 
be  laid  in  at  Cairo.  Moat  is  sold  by  the  oko  Jabout  2|  lbs.),  or  the  rotl 
(rather  more  tban  1  lb.).  Nearly  all  these  things  are  cheaper  in  Upper 
Egypt,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  fill  the  coops  with  turkeys,  chickens, 
and  pigeons  at  some  place  whore  they  arc  cheap.  This  should  certainly 
bo  done  before  entering  Nubia,  as  every  thing  there  is  scarce  and 
dear.  Many  of  the  objects  enumerated  above,  such  as  soap,  string, 
pickles,  jam,  &c.,  can  be  bought  in  the  local  general  shops  (bakk&ls) 
in  the  towns.  The  native  bread  is  usually  good,  but  for  some  reason 
it  is  tabooed  by  the  hotel-managers,  who,  being  generally  Continentals, 
tbcinRolvos  prefer  a  bad  imitation  of  French  or  Viennese  bread.  But 
British  visitors,  used  to  their  own  brown  bread,  will  appreciate  the 
native  Egyptian  luaf  (^^i  belcdi), 

4.  Additional  Iliiits. 

All  iiifdriiiuLloii  with  rugani  t<»  iiiudiciiKm,  clotlioK,  slimiliiig,  and 
utliur  inalUii'ii  wliioli  (N|iially  oonconi  IIiohu  wliu  go  with,  and  tluisu  wli(» 
go  wilhuul,  a  draguman,  will  iio  found  in  thu  Introduutiuii,  1.  ($$  12  and 
18)  and  V.,  e,  /,  and  §  13.  A  few  useful  hints,  however,  may  still  be 
added. 

Tbe  Boat  and  things  needed  on  it — Do  not  be  too  much  taken 
with  a  boat  because  it  has  some  modem  appliances,  such  as,  for 
instance,  water  turned  on,  taps,  basins  and  plugs,  Ac.  First  of  all  this 
means  that  there  is  a  cistern  on  deck  into  which  the  water  has  to  be 

Sumpod,  an  operation  which  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  get 
one  regularly ;  and  then  the  cistern  when  full  adds  considerably  to 
the  top  hain^Kir  of  the  boat.  Moreover,  the  pipiis  wliieh  lead  from  the 
cistern  to  the  baths  and  basins  are  generally  so  small  that  the  flow  of 
water  is  provokinffly  slow.  The  fixed  basins  too  are  never  properly 
cleaned  out,  and  the  chain  and  plug  always  hold  soapsuds,  &o.  The 
river  is  conveniently  close  and  buckets  handy  and  cheap. 

Poultry  should  never  be  kept  on  the  deck,  but  always  in  a  small 
boat  sot  apart  for  the  purpose.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  they 
are  kept  properly  dean,  as  diphtheria  is  sometimes  caught  from  fowls. 

Those  who  wish  to  l)o  certain  of  always  having  fresh  milk  will  do 
well  to  take  a  goat  with  them,  which  can  lie  kept  in  the  second  boat. 

However  free  the  dahubiya  may  be  from  rats  at  starting,  it  is  very 
probable  that  some  may  come  on  board  from  the  country  boats  near 
which  it  is  moored  during  the  voyage ;  therefore  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
take  one  or  two  iron  rat-traps. 

Mosquito-curtains  are  usually  provided;  but  unless  there  is  any 
inducing  reason,  such  as  bilge-water,  to  cause  the  presence  of 
inosquitooH,  no  annoyance  ought  to  be  experienced  from  them  after 
leaviiiij  Cain). 

Nuitlier  bugs  nor  lleas  should  bo  found  on  any  properly  clean 
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dahabtya,  bnt  it  in  an  well  to  have  Rome  Pomlan  floa-powdor,  which  Is 
fcho  iNwfc  rniiiody  for  thono  unwolooino  viNifeattfeff. 

FlioM  aro  a  groafc  plaguo  on  iho  MHo,  and  tho  inoiit  ofloofcual  Huaro 
for  them  is  what  is  known  as  "fly-paper,"  which  can  bo  procured  at 
Oalro  and  Luxor ;  fly-flaps  are  also  very  useful.  Insect  powder  on  all 
the  window  sills  is  also  effective. 

If  the  traveller  be  a  smoker,  he  will  know  how  to  supply  his  own 
wants  in  that  lino ;  but  oven  though  ho  himsolf  should  not  smoke,  he 
ought  to  tako  with  him  a  fow  boxps  of  cigarettos,  and  Qobolli  tobacco 
for  pipes,  together  wibli  ono  or  two  ohibAks,  so  as  to  bo  able  to  olTor 
a  smoke  to  auv  native  visitors.  Some  common  toliacco  also  may  be 
taken  for  occasional  distribution  among  the  crew. 

Ooffee  should  always  be  handed  round  on  the  occasion  of  any  visit, 
and  it  is  well  to  have  a  few  bottles  of  tirop  for  making  the  so-called 
sherbet. 

It  is  customary  to  fly  the  national  ensign  of  the  passengers  at  the 
stem  of  the  dahabtya,  and  a  special  distinguishing  pennant  at  tho 
vard-end :  tho  former  can  be  bought  at  Cairo,  and  the  latter  made, 
but  it  is  hotter  to  bring  them  from  England,  though  the  dragoman 
probably  can  supply  them. 

Tha  Crew. — Strict  discipline  should  be  maintained  with  the  orew, 
and  invariable  obedience  to  orders,  whatever  they  may  be,  with  the 
full  understanding  of  course  that  they  are  reasonable  and  just.  But 
the  stick  need  never  be  resorted  to :  firmness  and  tho  dotemiination  of 
being  obeyed  seldom  fail  to  command  rospoot  and  obedionoo ;  for,  when 
they  know  vou  ^oiU  bo  oboyod,  thev  will  seldom  disregard  an  order. 
When  onoe  tliat  obedience  is  ostablishod,  then  yon  may  be  as  indulgent 
as  yon  like ;  and  every  good  ofline,  every  reward,  will  lie  rooolvod  as  a 
favour.  WItliout  it,  kindnom  will  l)0  oonstruod  into  fear  or  Igiiorancto; 
every  attempt  will  bo  made  to  deceive  tho  too  easy  travollor ;  and  in 
order  to  have  a  moment's  peace,  he  will  bo  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  very  moans  ho  had  boon  hoping  to  avoid,  by  applying  to  some 
govenior,  or  by  substituting  too  late  severity,  either  of  which  will  only 
draw  upon  him  hatrod  and  contempt.  However  much  they  may  try 
to  impose  on  one  whom  they  tliink  to  get  the  upper  hand  of,  they 
never  harbour  any  feelings  of  revenge.  They  are  like  the  frogs  in  the 
fable  with  the  log  of  wood.  In  short,  be  strict  and  just,  without 
unnecessary  violence,  in  order  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  being  indul- 
gent. When  properly  managed,  no  people  are  so  willing  or  good- 
natured  as  the  Nile  boatmen :  when  not  understood,  none  so  trouble- 
some. When  going  ashore  to  shoot  or  visit  anv  ruins.  It  is  customary 
to  be  accompanied  by  ono  of  the  oroW,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
anything  that  mav  be  required.  A  few  piastres  to  buy  tobacco  may 
occasionally  be  given  in  return  for  this  service.  Some  travellers, 
especially  if  there  are  ladies,  will  find  it  more  agreeable  not  to  allow 
the  orew  to  come  across  the  quartor-dtek  during  the  daytime.  They 
can  easily  go  along  the  side  from  end  to  end  of  the  boat. 

The  traveller  will  probably  be  asked  before  leaving  Cairo  for  money 
to  buy  the  crew  a  tambourine  and  a  darabAka,  a  sort  of  drum,  these 
being  the  musical  instruments  with  which  the  sailors  aocompanv  their 
songs.  There  is  no  necessity  for  acceding  to  this  request,  and  some 
may  not  care  to  oncourago  the  men  in  singing ;  but  few  would  probably 
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be  disposed  to  put  a  stop  to  what  is  one  of  the  chief  delights  of  a  Nile 
boatman,  and  in  Haelf  in  moderation  not  unploasing  to  the  oar. 

Sailing^.  Ono  vory  iioi:ottsary  pirocauttuii  in  nailing  in  to  ordor  the 
captain  to  forbid  tho  lx>atmou  to  tic  the  sails,  and  to  iusiitt  upon  thoir 
holding  the  rope  called  $hoghdl  in  their  hands,  which  is  termed  keeping 
it  khdJu8j  ''free" ;  for  to  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  almost  all  the 
accidents  that  happen  on  the  Nile  arc  to  be  attributed.  In  those  parts 
where  the  mountains  approach  the  river  it  should  be  particularly 
attondod  to,  as  at  Oobol  Sli6kh  Kmli&rak,  Qobol  ot-T6r,  ana  thonco  to 
Bli6kh  Tiniai,  GoImI  AbA  L<*dda,  Oobol  Sh«kli  Haddi,  and  Gobol  TAkh 
1k>1ow  (Hrga.  In  a  high  wind,  and  when  strong  gusts  may  bo  oxpocted, 
It  is  lM3ttur  to  run  nu  risk,  and  not  to  attempt  to  puss  such  mountaiiiH 
till  tho  wind  has  abatod.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  have  the  proper 
quantity  of  ballast  on  board,  which  is  often  curtailed  in  order  to  make 
tne  boat  lighter  for  towing. 

Bakhshish. — Bakhshish  to  tho  crew  is  now  specially  mentioned  in 
the  contract  as  devolving  on  the  dragoman;  and  the  men  have  no 
right  to  oxpoct  a  piastre  from  the  travoTlor.    ITo  may,  however,  at  such 

t)lacoH  aH  TholKM  and  AhwiIii  give  thorn  a  Kmall  sum,  say  10  francs 
Mjtwmin  LIksiii,  uHptHtially  if  tliuy  iiavo  IioIiuvinI  well,  and  liavo  liiul  a 
got)d  dual  of  towing.  At  the  end  ul  tbu  voyage  it  is  cuHtomary  to  give 
a  pruHoiit  to  the  captain,  thu  Htuoiiinian,  and  tliu  crow.  'VU'ih  Hhould  lio 
done  in  tho  following  pruiHirtioii :  four  tlinus  as  niuuli  to  tho  captiiin, 
twice  as  much  to  tho  Htoorsman,  and  half  as  much  to  tho  sailors* 
cook-boy  as  to  each  man.  A  good  present  at  the  end  of  a  three 
months*  voyage  would  bo  £2  to  tho  captain,  £1  to  tho  stoorsman^ 
lUs.  to  each  man,  and  6«.  to  the  cook-boy.  Tho  raonoy  for  tho* captain,, 
steersman,  and  cook-boy  should  bo  given  to  them  separately,  and  that 
for  the  men  to  the  member  chosen  by  them  to  receive  it.  Of  course  if 
the  traveller  has  roason  to  bo  dissatisflod  with  his  crow,  ho  will  give 
nothing  at  all. 

In  conclusion,  travellers  who  go  up  the  Nile  in  a  dahabtya,  under 
their  own  mauagoniont,  are  rocomnicndod  to  take  a  large  stock  of 
patience  with  them,  and  not  to  allow  tliomHolvcH  to  Ix)  ovonnuch 
troubled  by  the  small  difficulties  which  they  will  certainly  meet 
with. 

Messrs.  Cook  and  Son's  Dahabfyas.— Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  and  Son 
(Egj^t,  Ltd.),  have  a  number  of  pnvate  dahabtyas,  both  steam  and 
saUmg,  and  launches  for  towing  dahabtyas,  for  hire  (particulars  to  be 
had  at  Messrs.  Cook's  OfAces). 

6.  Voyage  by  Tourist  Steamer. 

There  is  a  complete  service  of  Tourist  Steamers  up  and  down  the 
Nile  during  the  season.  Many  of  them  are  first-class  vessels,  and  fitted 
up  with  every  modern  improvement.  Bach  carries  a  medical  man, 
and  there  is  a  small  collection  of  books  on  board  relating  to  both 
ancient  and  modern  Egypt. 

There  are  two  lines  of  Tourist  Steamers,  lielonging  to  Messrs. 
Thos.  Cook  and  Hon  and  tho  Anglo-American  Nile  Stoamor  and  Ifotel 
Company. 
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The  following  aro  tlin  prrwoiifc  arninffomontfl  of  Messrs.  Thos,  Cook 
fuid  Son's  (Egypt,  Limited)  Tourist  Steamers  :    * 

1.  KnoM  Oaiiu)  ix>  tiim  First  Catabact.-  Stksamkr.— A  Htooinor 
loaves  Oairo  ovory  Tuomlay  from  iho  niiddio  of  November  until  the 
Ixsginiiing  of  Mareli.  The  lime  occupied  is  90  days  from  Cairo  to 
Aswftn  and  iiaclc ;  1)ut  it  may  be  lengtlioned  by  stopping  at  Luxor  and 
Aswiin,  where  tlioro  are  good  hotels,  aud  coutlnuing  the  voyage  by  a 
subsequent  steamer.  Notice  of  this  intention  should  be  given  at  the 
Cairo  oflioe  before  leaving,  in  order  that  arrangements  may  be  made  for 
accommodation  on  the  steamer  at  the  required  time. 

The  fare  by  tourist  steamer,  including  food,  donkeys,  guides  and  all 
expenses  except  wine :  from  Cairo  to  the  First  Cataract  and  back,  £50 ; 
for  the  few  berths  specially  fitted  up  for  invalids,  £60.  Three  return 
voyages  from  Cairo  to  AswAn  can  be  made  on  any  of  thd  Tourist 
Steamers  for  £100. 

The  Tourist  Steamer  stops  on  its  way  up  the  river  as  follows : — 

BcdrasJUrif  for  Memphis,  SakkAra  and  the  Pyramid  of  Unas,  6  hrs. 
JJcni  Hofan,  for  tombs  of  Ameni  Amen-em-hat  and  Khnem-hetep, 
Shrs. 

A^u^i,  for  tombs  of  Meri-ka-Ra  and  Stabl  Antar,  5  hrs. 

Jfiena,  for  temple  of  Dendera,  2  hrs., 

Luxor ^  for  Thebes  an^  Kamak,  8  days. 

E9fia^  for  temple,  1  lir. 

Kdfiiy  for  temple,  3  hrs. 

Kdm-ihnbo^  for  temple,  1  hr. 

AstoAn^  for  Philse  and  the  Cataraet,  2  days. 

On  tlio  retuni  voyage  the  steamer  remains  at  T/itaor  for  a  morning 
in  order  to  give  trnvellorH  an  opiwrtunity  of  revisiting  the  temple. 

At  lifUidiM  there  is  a  lialt  of  several  hours  for  the  passengers  to  see 
the  temple  of  Abydos  and  the  Coptic  monastery.  An  afternoon  is 
spent  at  AsyAt.  The  steamer  will  call  at  Tell  el-Affiama,  to  enable 
pansongors  to  visit  the  painted  pavement  lielonging  to  tlio  Palace  of 
khu-on-Aton. 

2.  Hail  and  Stbakbb  to  AbwIn. — Another  Tourist  Steamer  Ser- 
vice leaves  AsyCl^  every  Tuesday,  from  the  middle  of  January  to 
the  beginning  of  March,  for  Aswin,  in  connection  with  the  morning 
train  from  Cairo  at  8  a.i(.  This  service  enables  travellers  restricted  to 
time,  but  desirous  of  travelling  with  the  greater  comfort  afforded  by 
these  steamers,  to  perform  the  journey  from  Cairo  to  Aswftn  and  back 
in  14  days.  Fare,  including  railway  ticket  from  Cairo  to  AsyAt  and 
back,  food,  donkeys,  guides,  and  all  expenses  except  wine,  £86. 


The  steamer  stops  for  sight-seeing  at 

Dendera. 

K6m-Ombo. 

Luxor. 

Esna. 

EdfA. 

Abydos. 

AswAn. 

Tlic  flKurcs  iiitMititHiiMl  liclow  nru  Kiilijcci  to  clmiigo.  IVAvcllcra  arc  rccotntiioiii1e«l 
t(>  verify  thcni  by  npiiHcntlon  t4»  Mimrs.  T.  ON>k  aiiil  fUm's  lutciiU.  MoMrs.  Cook 
niul  Bon'B  pnniphlot,  *  Kgypt  and  the  Nllo,'  la  ubt«liiable  at  nil  their  ofHcos.  'ilils 
gives  full  details. 


tSeot  V. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  DEEP  CHANNEL  MILES. 
OAIEO  TO  ASWXn. 
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8.  Oombtned  Railway  and  Steamer  tours  from  Cairo  to  Luxor  and 
Cairo  to  Asw&n  and  back,  can  be  made  at  faros  which  vary  from  £12 
to  £23. 

4.  Fbom  thb  Fibst  to  ths  Sboond  Cataract. — Stbaubb. — A 
Tourist  Steamer  leaves  ShelUl  for  WAdi  Haifa  every  Sunday  from  the 
beginning  of  December,  and  every  Wednesday  from  the  bc^nning  of 
January,  until  the  beginning  of  March.  It  is  in  connoction  with  the 
steamers  between  Cairo  and  Asw&n.  The  time  occupied  in  the  journey 
is  7  days.  Fare,  £20  and  £23 ;  from  Cairo  and  back  £73,  by  steamer 
all  the  way  (train  to  AHyftt  and  Iwck  £50).  Tnivollors  to  AKwiin  undor 
any  uf  Cook*H  arrangouioiitH  arc  charged  £23. 

On  the  way  up  from  tho.  First  to  the  Soooud  Catiinvct  the  stoanior 
stops  at 


DendAr. 

Dakka. 

Korosko. 


AmAda. 
Derr. 
Wadi  JTalfa. 


On  the  downward  journey  the  stoanior  stops  at 

AhA  ShnlM)!.  |  KalaltHha. 

6.  IjiXPBKBB  SuBVicsK. — Tlioro  is  another  service  of  stoamera,  also 
belonging  to  Tlios.  C(M)k  and  Sons,  called  the  KxproHH  Korvico,  wliirh 
loavtM  Cairo  uvory  I'Viduy  from  Nov.  3  and  Moiidav  fn)m  J)ou.  d,  and 
aflords  a  more  ocononiical  form  of  making  the  Nile  Voyage.  Native 
passengers  are  conveyed  on  the  lower  deck  of  these  steamers,  conse- 
quently stoppages  are  made  at  many  riverside  towns  and  villages, 
where  glimpses  of  native  life  are  obtained,  not  always  compassed  by 
the  tourist  programme. 

It  should  bo  understood  that  the  accommodation  is  good,  although 
the  cabins  (2  persons)  are  not  quite  so  large  as  those  on  the  Tourist 
Steamers. 

The  fare  from  Cairo  to  the  First  Cataract  and  back,  with  7  days' 
hotel  accommodation,  divided  between  Luxor  and  Asw&n,  included,  is 
£22.  The  time  occupied  is  about  20  days.  Incidental  expenses,  such 
as  donkeys,  guides,  &c.,  are  not  included,  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
passenger. 

The  Express  Steamer  stops  at  the  following  places  for  sight-seeing 
on  the  way  up : — 

AsyAt.  I  Pondera.  |  KdfA. 

Three  days'  hotel  acconnnodation  are  allowed  at  AswiVn.  On  the 
way  down  time  is  given  to  soo 

KTnn-Ombo.        |  Ksna.  |  Luxor,  with  throe  days* 

Deiii  Kasun.  liolul  acconunodation. 

» 

In  connection  with  this  service  Mussi's.  Cook  issue  combined  rail 
and  steamer  tickets,  which  permit  of  parts  of  the  Nile  tour  being 
performed  by  rail  and  parts  by  steamer. 

The  faro  from  Cairo  to  AswAn,  up  by  rail  and  back  by  steamer,  is 
£10  10.S.,  including  7  days'  hotel  acconnnodation  at  Aswan. 

0.    KiiartOm. — Thos.    Cook    and    Son    issue    through    tickets    to 
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KharkAm,  by  way  of  (bo  aforosiiicl  flonricon  to  WAdi  ITalfa  and  tbonco 
by  (rain  (p.  5&4  ;  noo  liolow). 

Tbe  Ans^lo-American  Nile  Steamer  ComiMUiy's  Tourist  Stoatnera 
begin  running  be(ween  Cairo  and  AswAn  in  Noyember.  Time  occupied 
90  days.    Faros,  £85  and  £40.* 

A]8o  (ho  samo  Gompany*B  Expross  Sorvice  Steamora  will  run  wooltly 
in  each  direc(ion  bo(wcon  Luxor  and  Aflwftn.  PasRongerR  will  leave 
Cairo  by  (ho  Luxor  Kxprosfi  on  Tuoflday  nigh(,  arriving  a(  Luxor  a( 
10.10  A.M.  (ho  fotlowinf;  day.  Faro,  €13  5ii.,  which  incUidon  ono  day  a( 
AKwftn  liiid  tlirco  days  a(  Luxor  on  board  Htoainor.  Should  (ravollon 
desiro  (o  do  so,  (hov  can  be  conveyed  to  AtwAn  and  back  merely. 
Single  fare  in  either  direction,  £8  IQii.    Return  journey,  £6. 

A  Rtoamor  will  run  ovory  week  to  the  Second  Cataract.  Fare, 
£K.16. 

Post  Boat  to  W&dl  Hal(ia.~-Thcro  is  a  woekly  Borvico  of  Post  Boats 
(controlled  by  (ho  War  OfTicc)  running  bo(woon  ShoU&l  and  Wftdi 
llalfa.  Faro,  £12,  and  10s.  a  day  for  food.  For  passage,  apply  (o  (ho 
s(a(ion-ma6(er  a(  Asw&n.  Excep(  during  times  of  great  pressure  the 
stoamer  will  stop  at  Abft  Simbol.  Time  enough  to  see  it  well  is 
allowed.  Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Thos.  Cook  and  Son.  Fare, 
including  food,  £15.    Time  occupied  about  5  days. 

6.  W4di  Haifa  to  Khartum. 

For  particulars  of  the  Railway  service  between  W&dl  Haifa  and 
Khar(Am,  see  R(e.  28.  Rly.  fare  from  Haifa  (o  Khar«lm  and  back 
£E.20  (£20  108.  id.). 

*  These  8(oamen  stop  »t  tlio  saniv  plRoos  m  Messrs.  Cook  and  Bon's  Tourist  Steenien. 


ROUTE  21. 
Cairo  io  Luxor  (Thebes),  by  Rail. 

rKrom  tho  Oentml  Station  (U)>|>orRRyp(  LIneX  pUtfot^i  tol.  of  trmnlniil  departaro 
I>latr<»nn  (tmins  for  AloxAndria  mnl  Fttri  MM),  first  clnm  fnm  to  r«iixor,  r.T.20O ; 
return,  P.T.STiO.  UostAnrant  ami  Bloeplnfr*oari  1'.T.774  sniipioniontnry  (Clo.  flos 
WfiKons-llts  nt  ClmiMlR  Kniroiw  Rnrop6ons.  iimy  Im  oIiUIihvI  iit  tlio  oflkw  of  tho 
(!iinipiwy  ftl  tlitf  NtntlonX  'ilio  dlnhig  and  sfm»i>lnff*ojir  triiln  ("Trnln  do  l,nxo")rinis 
Uirco  times  a  wock  dnrhiR  UiescnsfniCUoc-Marelil  loavlnff<.'4ilrofitK.4'IO  t*.N.,roaoldtMr 
Lnxor  at  0.rir>  the  next  ntomlns.  The  ordlnnnr  night  express  loaves  nt  0.S01MI.  It 
is  (»f  oonrso  prefcrftlde  to  go  by  tho  "  Train  tie  Luxe "  when  inmsIIiIo.  Bvcn  if  tho 
traveller  has  carefully  secured  a  whole  oonipartment  for  himself,  In  tho  onllnary 
express  he  Is  not  froe  from  the  possibility  of  his  being  awakened  In  the  middle  of 
the  night  at  Asye(  for  the  purpose  of  oheeUng  his  ticket,  and  the  addition  of 
posstblv  undesirable  companions.  Kor  are  the  eanriages  on  the  Upper  Egypt  line 
ns  comfortable  as  those  used  in  the  Delta.  If,  however,  the  traveller  Iim  k>  go  by 
the  ordlnanr  express,  he  must  rememljer  to  lake  food  and  wine  for  the  journey,  as, 
oxretit  at  Mlnia  and  Asy<)(,  only  native  bread,  oranges,  melons,  and  hard>lKiiled  egen 
can  i)c  obtalnc<l  en  rnvtr.  The  water  offered  in  ktuUtn  by  cblldrrn  uliould  never  be 
dnnik.  11  lo  day  Journey  In  tlio  f>rdlnarv  slow  train  cannot  be  reconuneiidc<l  for 
<x>mfort,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  flying  dust,  which  renders  it  almost  Impossible  to 
keep  the  windows  open  ;  this  in  the  climate  <rf  Egypt  is  a  considerable  Infliction. 
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The  nUlway-Jouniey,  stopping  tX  Tuioiis  plaoea«»  rwU^  1im  this  advauU«e,  that 
the  railway  traTeller  who  knows  a  oertain  amount  of  Arable  is  as  mudi  his  own 
master  as  ine  owner  of  a  dahablya,  and  many  risitois  to  "Egypt  will  be  prepared  to 

J»ut  up  with  Um  minor  ineonvenienoes  of  the  railway  In  returu  for  the  prIvileRe  of 
reodoni  aiHl  Uio  very  great  reduotiou  in  expense :  indeed,  the  railway  has  rendered 
it  possible  for  the  ordinarv  toorlst  of  moderate  means  to  rlilt  Upper  Igypt,  whieh 
previously  he  was  unable  to  do  on  aooount  of  the  expense  of  river  travelling.) 

LeaTing  Cairo  the  train  paaads  (l.)  the  railway  workahope  of  BftlA^ 
and  crosaeB  the  EmbAba  Bridge,  a  rather  weak  and  insnffioient  stnictiire 
erected  by  a  French  company,  which  carries  a  single  line  of  railway 
and  a  road. 

3  m.,  EmhAba  Stat.  The  lino  procoudu  W.N.W.  for  a  short 
distaiioo,  and  then  turns  sharply  H.,  joining  thu  Hly.  from  Toh  ol- 
lUrud  (p.  »2). 

6  m.,  BfiJA^:  ed-Dakr&r  Stat.  The  line  skirts  the  suburb  of  Glsa 
(p.  148),  and  passes  beneath  a  bridge  carrying  the  electric  tramway  to 
uie  Pyramids. 

8  m.,  Gfsa  Stat.  On  the  rL  the  Pyramid-field  is  visible  from  AbA 
BoAsh  in  the  N.,  to  SakkAra  in  the  S. ;  on  the  I,  are  seen  the  picturesque 
citadel  of  Oairo  and  the  Mohammed  All  Mosque,  with  the  heights  of 
Mokattam  (Gebel  Qiyftshi)  behind.  We  pass  the  Stats,  of  Tirsd,  Aim  *n- 
NemriUt  and 

17  m..  Hawamdfya  Stat.  L,  is  a  largo  sugar-factory.  On  the 
oppoeito  bank  of  the  Nile  we  see  the  quarries  of  Turra  and  Ma'sAra, 
and  the  town  of  1  lolwAn,  a  groy  mass  lying  out  on  the  desert. 

loi  m.,  Bedrashto  Htat.,  for  SakkAra  (p.  191).  Small  buffet. 
BL  tne  pyramids  of  DAhshAr  (p.  201).    Stat.  Mazghuna, 

36  m.,  Kafr  el-AyyAt  Stat.  lU,  are  soon  the  pyramids  of  Lisht. 
The  Libyan  hills  are  a  louff  unbroken  line  but  slightly  raised  above 
the  surface  of  the  desert.  Tne  Stats,  of  el-MatafUya  (40  m.)  an(A  Kafir 
Amtnar  (46  m.,  p.  272)  are  passed. 

51  m.,  er-Ri^^  Stat.  To  the  /.  rises  the  imposing  pyramid  of 
King  Sneferu  at  MidAm  (p.  SOI). 

57  m.,  el-Wasta  Junction  Stat.,  for  the  Kayyfira  (p.  201;  change 
carriages).  This  is  the  best  place  from  which  to  visit  M6dAm  and 
Abuslr  ol-Molok  (p.  808).  Wo  pass  the  Stats,  of  Ueni  UoiUr,  Ashmant, 
and  liHaht  to 

77  m.,  Beni  Suef  Stat,  (see  p.  803),  the  Stat,  for  the  ruins  of  Herakle- 
opoiis  {A^nas  or  Ahnasiyet  el-Medina ;  see  p.  804),  and  the  Monasteries  of 
the  Eastern  Desert  (p.  205).  It  may  be  mode  the  l)aso  of  a  round  journey 
through  the  FayyAm,  taking  Ahuas  on  the  way  (Rto.  19).   Stat.  Xtsa, 

90  m.,  Bibba  Stat.,  for  the  Deshdsha  tombs  (p.  805).  We  now 
enter  a  very  brood  and  fertile  district,  given  over  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar-cane.  Light  narrow-gauge  railways  to  carry  the  canes  branch 
off  the  main  line  at  Feshn  and  at  nearly  every  imi>ortant  station  for 
some  distance  S.  The  canal  ruuninK  parallel  to  the  Hly.  is  the 
Ibrahitntya  ;  the  Bahr  YAsuf  lies  several  miles  W. 

Stats.  Fe:thH,H-h'anta,  and  Magbas^ha  (112  ni.),  the  latter  with  an 
important  sugar-factory.  Opposite  is  the  (kbi'l  esh-SMkh  himbarak 
and  WMi  esh-SlUikh  (p.  80G). 

Stats.  Aba  el-Wak/md  Bern  Matar  (123  ip.),  for  Bcloiesd,  the  site 
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of  the  anoiont  Ozyrrhynohus,  whioh  lien  9)  m.  W.  (floo  p.  806).  Beni 
Maimr,  hooii  from  iho  JUy.,  in  a  piotaronqtio  plAoo. 

Stotfl.  Maidia,  ^tUiAtna  (Fr.  «'KoloflMnoh"),  aamaim  (188  m., 
p.  810). 

Immediately  opposite,  on  the  E.  bank,  riees  the  piotoreeqae  Oebel 
cUT^r,  the  «  Mountain  of  the  Birds"  (p.  810).  Ootton  cnlti^ation  now 
alteriiatoR  with  sugar. 

154  m.,  Minia  Stat.  (Buffei),  an  important  town,  and  capital  of 
Middle  Egypt  (90,000  inhab. ;  see  p.  818). 

Railway  travellers  may  conveniently  visit  the  tombs  of  Beni  HoMon 
from  Mima,  and  rejoin  the  Bly.  at  Abu  Ker^As,  Btlidem,  or  BMa 
(see  p.  814]. 

State.  Afoma/b,  Abu  Kerffdi  and  EUidem,    On  the  £.  bank,  oppo- 
site, are  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hasan  (p.  816>.    Abu  Ker^As  is  the  oest 
Soint  from  which  a  hurried  traveller  can  visit  Beni  Hasan  (see  p.  815). 
'rom  Etlidem  the  way  is  rather  long  and  roundabout. 

177  m.,  R6da  Stat.,  with  an  important  sugar  factory  (p.  826). 

183  m.,  MallAwi  el-Arish  Stat.,  for  the  tombs  of  el-Bersha  (p.  820), 
and  Shikh  Sdid  (p.  889). 

zpom.,  Dfr  MawrAs  Stat.  (Fr.  "Deir  Mote'*),  for  Tell  eUAmama 
(p.  881). 

Riding  from  Ddr  MawAs  wo  can  cross  by  the  ferry  at  eUTeU  and 
return  by  that  at  Ua(fg  Jf.aivdil,  The  ride  is  interesting  and  pioturosquo. 
Too  much  must  not  be  ozpcctod  from  the  local  donkeys.  In  order  tnat 
donkeys  may  be  obtained  without  delay  on  arrival  it  is  best  to  write  or 
telegraph  to  the  station-master  at  Ddr  MawAs  to  have  them  ready. 

196  OLy  DMii  Stat.  Here  the  Bahr  YiUuf  joins  the  Ibrahimlya 
OaniU. 

205  m.,  NfuaU  (7antt/>,  Stat,  for  fHitya,  the  ancient  CitMe;  for  the 
tombs  of  iiiir  and  for  DdioU  (pp.  880,  887).    Stat.  Beni  Korra. 

217  m.,  Mon£alfit  Stat.  (p.  887),  opposite  the  crocodile-cemetery  of 
Ma'abda,    Stat.  Beni  Jlusfin. 

235  m.,  Asyftt  Stat.  {Buffei)^  the  first  important  town  of  Upper 
Egypt  (p.  840).  This  was  the  terminus  of  the  railway  for  many  years. 
The  Ibrahimlya  Oanal,  whioh  has  accompanied  us  from  Ashmant,  here 
joins  the  river  at  the  barrage. 

SUts.  eUMoti'df  AbHttg,  Sedfa,  Tema,  Meehta,  Ta^ta  (opposite  the 
Oebel  Shekh  Hartdi,  p.  846).  Tahta  is  a  large  town  of  picturesque 
apmniranco,  soon  I,  of  the  Itly.  Stats.  eUMardgha^  ShmaawioU  (Fr. 
«<  (Jhaudaouir'). 

291  m..  SAhAg^  Stat,  (correctly  Stthtk,  ordinarily  "  Sohag,'*  p.  847), 
an  Important  town.  For  AkhnUnif  the  ancient  Apu  (Panopolis  or 
KJiommlfl),  p.  850,  and  the  Bed  and  WhUe  Mmimtn-ics  (p.  848). 

Tliu  railway  IcnvcH  tlio  rivor,  which  curves  K.  to  Akiimtm,  and 
passes  the  village  of  BaUiffiUa  to  Stats.  MettaMya  (Fr.  **  Menchah  "), 
the  ancient  Ptolemais  Hermiou  (p.  868),  and  el-Affirdi.  The  imposing 
unbroken  line  of  the  Arabian  hills  (Gebel  TAkh)  on  the  E.  bank  is 
remarkable.  This  mountain  wall  extends  from  el-Ahdiwa  in  the  N.  to 
to  Nfuf  cd-Dh'  in  the  S.  (p.  358),  a  distance  of  12  m. 

313.1  m.,  Girg^a  Stat.  (bV.  <*  Guorguoh  '*)  (p.  854),  formerly  the  capital 
of  Upper  Egypt.    Its  fine  minarets  look  well  from  the  railway,  against 
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the  imposing  background  of  the  Qebel  T6kh.  On  the  E.  desert  tX  the 
foot  of  the  Qebel  TAkh  is  the  necropolis  of  This-  {Nag*  ed-Dift  p.  358). 
This  itself  {el-Birba)  lies  on  the  way  to  BH  Khalldf  and  Bakakna 
(W.,  see  p.  355),  which  caravans  to  the  Oases  follow. 

State.  BardU  and  BaliAoA  (323i  m.),  for  Abydos  (Arabat  el-Mad- 
filna),  9}  m.  W.  (p.  856).  Donkeys  at  the  station.  Interest  in  the  hill- 
ooandaries  of  Egypt  is  now  transferred  from  the  Qebel  TAkh  on  the  /. 
to  the  mountain  wall  of  Abydos  on  the  rt. 

328  m.,  Aha  Skilsh  Stat.  (Vr.  *'AU>u  (Mioiiclu)").  The  impoHUig 
ULoiiiitaiii  huaclland  of  ni-'Amra  (p.  3<»4)  Is  viKihlo  to  the  W.  Thu  lino 
now  Imwuh  the  rivor,  which  trontYs  ofT  K.,  fur  hoiiio  (llHLiin(H)|  making 
Htriiiglil  licntMM  l\w  cullivaliMl  luiitl  lu  tliu  inland  U»wn  of  l<\irHhftt. 

btats.  Abu  'J%uhl  (3H4  m. ;  p.  H(M>);  el-Jihaiya  (Junction  for  new 
lino  to  the  oaHis  of  that  name) ;  Farshikt  (340  m. ;  p.  365),  the 
starting-place  of  caravans  to  the  Oases  of  cl-Klutirga  and  Daktila^  and 
for  a  short  cut  for  camels  across  the  desert  to  Thebes  (Kurna  and 
Luxor),  avoiding  the  great  river-bend  of  the  Thebaid.  The  railway  now 
makes  for  the  nvcr,  which  it  meets  at  right  angles  and  crosses  by  a  fine 
bridge  487  yds.  long,  immediately  beyond 

3^5  m.,  Na(^'  HamAdi  (().  365),  with  factories.  Travellers  by  the 
nighi  train  usually  awuko  ni  the  morning  when  the  train  is  near 
FaraliAt,  and  thoy  arc  rcconnnondod  to  sou  the  crossing  of  the  river  by 
the  Nag' UumAdi  bridge;  the  ofToct  of  the  morning  light  on  the  mag- 
nifluonl  niounUiin  intUM  of  (wi{ir  i's-Sayydd  (Khunolioskiiin)  iHjyond  tliu 
bridge  on  the  E.  bank,  on  vvliich  the  railway  now  runs,  is  also  well 
worth  rising  betimes  to  see.  The  lily,  preserves  the  E.  and  W. 
direction  of  the  bridge  for  some  distance,  as  the  river,  now  S.  of  the 
Rly.,  hero  turns  sharply  E.  The  configuration  of  the  valley  here  shows 
that  Nag*  Ham&di  was  the  best  place  for  the  Rly.  to  cross  the  river  to 
the  E.  bank  (on  which  stand  the  succeeding  important  towns  of  Kena, 
Kuft,  l>(ls  and  Luxor),  and  at  the  same  time  pass  through  Farshilt 
without  deviation. 

8tats.  ed-DcblMi,  Jt'dn,  Deshiia,  es-Samdtaf  Aulad  *Amr,  Kenatniya, 

379  m.,  Kena  Btat.  (p.  307),  oppoHito  Dendera  (p.  307).  This  is  the 
chief  scat  oi  tlio  manufacluro  of  the  pottery  knllas.  Tlic  OhriHtiaii 
church  towers  of  this  town  (W.),  like  minarets,  but  with  the  cross  on 
the  top  instead  of  the  crescent,  are  noticeable.  The  E.  mountains  break 
off  into  distant  disconnected  masses ;  the  W.  hills  become  important 
and  imposing.    The  river  turns  S.  again,  followed  by  the  Hly. 

392  m.,  Kuft  Stat.  (p.  375),  the  ancient  Kiqytos.  The  desert  route 
through  the  WAdi  HammamAt  to  \iu»^v  (p.  212)  loaves  the  valley  K. 

398  m.,  Kus  Stat.  (p.  376).  Imposing  mountains  on  W.  bank  al)ovo 
Nal^d€i  (p.  377). 

Btat.  KhUdm.  The  outlines  of  the  hills  of  WoHtem  Thebes, 
probably  familiar  to  the  traveller  from  numl)crlo8S  photographs  and 
pictures,  can  now  be  rocogniHcd  in  the  distance}.  The  triple  peak  of  the 
Ocbel  el-CUir  appears  /.,  the  K.  outskirts  of  Karnak  are  quickly  passed 
rt.f  and  the  Irain  steams  into 

A17  m.,  Luxor  Btat.  aO^  (p.  379),  the  modern  representative  of  ancient 
Thcoes.  Hotel  commissionaires  and  omnibuses  meet  the  trains.  The 
liotols  arc  alK)ut  10  niin.  W.  near  the  river  and  tcniplo. 

(Brviik  of  guugu  anil  clmugu  liurv  fur  Asw&n :  Kly.  ruute  p.  470.  J 
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ROUTE    22. 
Oairo  to  Luxor,  by  River. 

Tho  following  Wnt  of  tlio  principal  plncoji  on  the  wny  from  Onlro  to 
Luxor  (Thobofij,  with  tlioir  ftpproximnto  cliufcAnooR  from  one  niiottior, 
mfty  bo  uflofnl  lor  rofcrenoe.  Tne  distanoos  by  wfttor  markod  in  milos. 
Tlio  banlcR  of  tho  Nile  are  always  referred  to  as  the  East  banlc  IW.)  and 
tlio  West  bank  (ir.). 


Miles. 
Cairo  (BtUM^X  to  Bedrashto  (for 

Sa^^ra) 141 

WMto »i 

BenlSaM S2 

Fothii              24 

MnffhAshft 13 

AlmGlrga  .10. 

I^nlnstia 17 

Minia 17 

Beni^MAn ^^ 

Roda 0 

Mallawt 6 

Hwg  IMuidll  (for  Tell  el-Amania)  .  8 

OeDol  AbQ  Fdda      ....  20 

Moiifamt 10 


Miles. 
AsyAt      .  .20 

Abutlff 141 

KAn  oT-Keblr  .  .141 

Ta^ta 0 

SOhAff 24i 

Meiiuilya 144 

Olnra 11 

BalUiia(forAbydoe)       ...    11 

FanhAt 271 

nAAaiidJSI^fres-flayyAd.  9k 

Keiia  (for  Dondora).  .88 

Na^a 10 

Liix6r  (Thebes)  .21 

454 


Starting  from  the  quay  of  Ka§r  en-Nil,  and  leaving  on  the  W.  OcMira, 
and  on  the  E.  ^Ofr  en-Nil,  J^omt  «2-*ilini  and  the  Island  of  AkZa,  the  boat 
[Muwofl  Iwtwoon  OtMa  on  tho  W.  and  Old  Cairo  on  tho  E.,  into  aibroad  roach 
of  tlio  Nilo,  from  which  wo  can  hoo  acroHS  thowiioin  width  of  tlic  valley 
from  Oobol  Mokattam  on  ilic  K.  to  tlio  jjlbyan  hi  11m  oh  tlin  W.  AlMUit 
lA  m.  ixjyond  Old  Cairo  and  tho  moundH  which  mark  tho  si  to  of  tlio 
fllill  older  Hal)ylon  in  {JfJ,)  tlic  pictiircfutuo  MoMpu*  of  Mar  m-NrlA, 
Hituatod  on  a  projecting  point  of  tiio  hink,  at  the  end  of  an  avcnno  of 
fine  trees.  Its  name  is  derivod  from  an  impression  of  '*  the  Pivp1tet*a 
footstept**  said  to  be  preserved  there.  On  the  low  range  of  hills  above 
Atar  efi'Nebi  is  a  fort,  formerly  used  as  a  powder  magazine. 

A  long  reach  of  the  Nile  extends  from  Atar  en-Nebi  to  the  village 
of  ed-JXhr^  '*the  convent/*  inhabited  by  Copts;  and  inland  is  the 
village  of  IhiAaUn  (soo  p.  IT)!*). 

()ii  llin  W.  may  1m)  Konn  in  siicccRHion  the  pyraniids  of  OtKa,  Atmntr, 
Sakk/lra  and  DAIisliAr. 

■  • 

(K.)  Before  rcacliing  Tfirra  (Uly.  to  Cairo)  wore  some  low  mounds 
of  earth,  probably  ancient  walls  of  decayed  crude  bricks,  belonging  to 
an  enclosure,  once  square ;  and  to  the  E.  of  it  was  another  long  mound, 
through  which  a  passage  led  to  the  plain  behind. 

{E.)  El-Ma'sara.  In  the  mountains  behind  are  the  famous  quarries 
of  T&rra  and  Ma'nara ;  opposite  is  the  sugar  factory  of  Hawamdtya. 

(/?.)  Old  HelvTAn,  a  village  known  a.s  having  Ix^on  tho  first  place 
where  the  Ambs  made  a  Nilomoter,  under  tho  Khaltfate  of  Abd  el-Melck, 
about  the  year  a.i>.  7(X).  It  was  built  by  Abd  el-'Astz,  the  brother  of 
the  Khaltf ;  but  Ixsing  found  not  to  answer  there,  a  new  one  was  mode 
by  El-Weltd,  his  successor,  about  10  years  afterwards,  at  the  Isle  of 
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B6da,  where  it  has  continued  ever  since.  Part  of  the  pillar  of  this 
Helw4n  Nilometer  was  found  near  the  village.  AbAMfMa  speaks  of 
Helwin  as  a  very  delightful  village,  and  it  was  perhaps  from  tuis  that 
it  obtained  its  name,  helwa  signifying  ''  sweet '' ;  though  it  possesses 
nothing  particular  to  reoommend  it  on  this  score.  The  BtUhs  of 
Helwdn  (New  Helw&n)  are  3  miles  inland  (p.  160). 

[Rly.  from  th«  Hatha  of  HclwAii  U>  Cairo,  traiiia  alxnit  hourly.] 

(YK.|  Bedrashto,  14^  ni.  (iilv.  Btut.),  is  nearly  opposite  Holw&n. 
The  villiigo  is  a  little  way  from  the  hiuik ;  and  a  sliort  (listanco  fartlier 
inland  may  bo  miou  tho  mounds  of  htiirahUMf  mnrkiiiff  the  site  of 
Metuphu,  with  tliu  pyramids  of  Abiistr,  HmiAra  and  DIUisiiAr  in  tliu 
distunco.  This  is  thu  iNJst  point  on  tlio  rivor  from  whioh  to  make  tlio 
oxourslun  to  Half  k lira  (p.  lul).  About  6  m.  furtliur  up  the  struoiu  is 
(W.)  SItobak  (34  k.),  with  the  pyramids  of  D&hshar,  4  m.  inland ;  and 
McughUna,  2  m.  to  the  westward  of  which  is  el-Kafr,  a  small  village 
from  whioh  one  of  the  principal  roads  leads  across  the  desert  to 
the  Fayytbu.  The  scenery  here  on  the  W.  bank  is  very  lovely  in  the 
winter;  glades  of  voung  bright-green  com  run  up  into  groves  of 
beautiful  palms,  with  horo  and  there'  a  splendid  sycomoro-flg  filling  up 
tho  opun  spiUMM  in  the  laiidscapo.  The  sandlioiiks  in  this  part  of  tho 
river,  boginniug  indeed  from  a  little  way  B.  of  Cairo,  will  1)0  found 
covered  with  wild-fowl  and  largo  flocks  uf  policuns  in  the  early  winter. 

(IK.)  In  this  neighbourhood,  probably  near  DILhshilr,  were  **  the  city 
of  Acanthus,  the  temple  of  Osiris,  and  the  grove  of  Thebaic  gum- 
producing  Acanthus,"  mentioned  by  Strabo ;  which  lost  may  be  traced 
in  the  many  groves  of  that  tree  (the  Sont,  or  Acacia  nUotica)  which 
still  grow  there  at  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land.  The  town  of 
Acanthus,  Egyptian  Ta-taui,  was,  according  to  Diodoros,  120  stadia, 
or  15,000  paces,  from  Memphis,  equal  to  nearly  14  Eng.  m.,  whioh,  if 
correct,  would  place  It  much  farther  S.,  to  tho  westward  of  Kafr 
el-AyyAt,  and  it  is  therefore  probably  to  be  identified  with  Behbil, 
Egyptian  IVlfobt,  where  there  are  the  scanty  remains  of  an  Egyptian 
temple. 

(W.)  Near  Kafr  el-AyyAt,  at  the  extremity  of  a  Urge  Ixmd  of  the 
river,  is,  at  KoaJMi,  tho  supposed  site  of  Menes*  Dike  (p.  188). 

(fK.)  At  TdJiana,  about  IJ  m.  from  Kafr  el-Ayy&t,  and  near  the 
edge  of  tho  desert,  are  mounds,  but  no  remains  except  small  fragments 
of  stone;  and  in  the  did  beyond  are  ancient  quarries. 

Before  i*eaching  Kafr  ol-Ayy&t  may  bo  descried  the  two  ruined 
Pyramids  of  Lisht,  built  of  small  blocks  of  limestone,  whioh  were 
probably  once  coverM  with  an  exterior  coating  of  larger  stones.  Mas- 
pero's  attempt  to  explore  them  failed,  owing  to  the  infiltrated  water 
with  which  they  are  filled.  In  1895  M.  J^uier  found  there  eolossal 
limestone  statues  of  Usertsen  I.  of  tho  finest  workmanship  (now  in  the 
Cairo  Museum),  and  in  1896  a  huge  granite  altar,  exquisitely  sculptured, 
and  dedicated  to  Usertsen  I.  It  stood  in  a  rectangular  funerary  chapel, 
built  on  tho  K.  side  of  tho  larger  pyramid  (that  to  the  S.)»  which  proves 
to  have  boon  that  of  llHortsen  I.  Near  Lisht  is  Hupposed  to  have  existed 
the  royal  city  of  tho  XII.  Dynasty  kings  AtJiet-lam  (p.  382). 

(£7.)  WAdi  (fhofna  opens  upon  the  Nile  at  es-Saf,  where  there  are 
ancient  town-mounds.  By  this  valley  runs  the  southernmost  of  the 
roads  acrgss  the  desert  to  bues. 
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(IT.)  About  4  m.  inland  from  Rl^^  is  the  Pynunid  of  MMftm 
(H  hrfl.'  ride;  good  donkoyn).  It  ifi  oallod  by  tlio  Aralis  JJnrmn  fU 
KatUWff  or  ''  iho  Falso  Pyramid/'  from  tho  idea  tbat  tho  nuolouB  In 
of  rock  built  round  so  aR  to  givo  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.  It  belongs 
to  King  Sneferu  of  the  IV.  Dynasty. 

Adjoining  tho  oast  faco  of  the  pyramid,  and  connoctcd  with  it  hy  an 
open  court,  in  which  still  remains  tho  altar  of  oflorings,  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  a  pyramid  chapel.  It  is  absolutely  plain  and  uninscribed, 
but  visitors  who  came  here  to  the  festivals  of  Sneferu  during  the  XII. 
and  XIII.  Dynasties  have  left  their  records  behind  in  nious  graffiti  on 
the  walls.  On  either  side  of  it  are  two  unlnscribed  obelisks  or  stelee 
with  rounded  tops  (like  those  at  Sarabit  el-Khadim,  in  Sinai),  each 
18  ft.  high.  It  was  tound  necessary  to  re-bury  the  temple  in  order  to 
preserve  it. 

Tlio  stone  of  the  pyramid  is  of  a  peculiarly  rich  orange  colour.  It 
has  now  the  appearance  of  a  square  tower  in  three  stages,  rising  from 
an  artificial  mound.  Marietto  Fasha  observes  that  this  pyramid  should 
Im)  compared  witli  that  known  as  tho  Mastaliat  ol-Far'An,  addincr  that 
tlio  tonilm  of  tho  ancient  empire  consisted  of  a  square  Ixiso  with  or 
without  a  pyramid  suporimposod.  This  is  an  example  of  a  mastaba 
casod  over  as  a  pyramid. 

.The  mound  risos  about  120  ft.  aliovo  the  surrounding  plain.  The  first 
stage  above  the  mound  is  69  ft.,  the  second  90  ft.,  and  the  third,  which 
was  oriffinally  about  80  ft.,  is  now  reduced  to  about  25  ft.  The  total 
height  from  the  foot  of  the  mound  is  therefore  about  280  ft:,  but  the 
foundation  of  the  masonrv  is  deeply  buried  in  the  rubbish.  The 
entranee  is  on  the  north  side  about  58  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sand. 
The  passage  descends  at  an  angle  for  about  284  ft.,  then  is  level  for 
40  ft.  From  the  end  of  it  a  shaft  leads  vertically  upwards  into  the 
tomb,  which  is  empty.  Maspero  considers  that  it  was  Droken  into  and 
the  sarcophagus  removed  in  very  ancient  times. 

A  smaller  mound  S.  of  the  pyramid,  opened  by  Prof.  Petrie,  con- 
tained rified  tombs.  A  hundred  paoos  to  the  N.  is  another  similar 
mound,  which  has  been  found  to  be  wholly  artificial,  consisting  mainlv 
of  crude  brick,  of  which  the  E.  face  was  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
A  stone  fa9ade,  now  much  dilapidated,  stood  in  front  of  the  entrance  to 
the  tomb.  On  it  is  some  very  fine  sci:dpture  commemorating  Nef  ermaat, 
who  lived  In  the  reign  of  Teta.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  in  the  low 
relief  characteristic  of  the  sculpture  of  the  andent  empire,  but  others 
are  made  by  incising  the  whole  figure  and  filling  it  with  a  coloured 
composition  of  groat  hardness.  The  style,  one  of  the  earliest  praotinod, 
was  revived  uncler  Klin-oii-Atim,  and  ocmirs  In  a  niodinn<1  form  at  Toll 
ol-ValiAdtya.  At  the  sides  are  renresentatlvns  from  tlie  estates  lioaring 
offcringH,  and  each  marked  with  the  name  of  a  village  or  town.  Nofer- 
maat  himself  is  represented  in  several  places,  and  his  wife,  Atet,  is  seen 
on  the  wall  to  tho  right.  On  tho  loft  door-post  aro  his  throe  sons,  the 
eldest  a  full-grown  man,  the  youngest  a  child. 

About  50  ft.  N.  in  the  same  mound  is  the  tomb  of  Atet,  the  widow 
of  Nefermaat.  She  is  roprosentod  to  the  right  above  the  door  in  a 
most  interesting  scene.  A  man  is  snaring  wild-fowl  in  a  net,  which 
8  others  present  to  tho  lady.  The  not  is  arranged  over  the  door  so  as 
to  form  an  ornament.  Other  scenes,  huntinff  and  agriculture,  occur 
within  and  at  the  sides,  and  the  lady  Atet  is  (mown  olasping  the  knees 
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of  her  husband  on  the  left.  Here  was  found  the  beautiful  fresco  of  the 
geese,  now  in  the  Oairo  Museum. 

Another  mound  of  a  similar  character  adjoins  on  tho  N.  In  it  are 
also  two  tombs.  Tho  first  is  that  of  Khent,  and  Mara,  his  wife.  Tlio 
mostalia  is  of  limestone,  covered  with  sculptures,  among  which  occur 
the  hieroglyphs  of  tho  uamo  of  Sueforu.  A  few  paces  farther  is  the 
ruined  tomb  of  Ba-hetep  and  Nefert,  his  wife,  both  **  royn^  rolatiyes." 
The  tomb  is  one  of  tho  finest  worlcs  of  the  ancient  empire;  but, 
unhappily,  it  is  almost  ruiuod  by  being  loft  oxposod  to  tho  natives.  In 
it  wore  found,  in  1H72,  tho  niarvoilous  statues,  now  in  the  Oairo  Museum. 
At  no  huIm«m|u<)iiI  puriod  did  ICgypiian  art  prutlutsu  works  nii»ru  lifuliku 
ni*  **  Hpoakiiig." 

At  MA<lAm  liavo  also  Ihmu  found  graves  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Snuforu's  time,  wlio  wore  mostly  buried  in  a  contructocl  position  as  in 
prehistoric  days  (p.  [74]).  From  this  fact  it  has  with  reason  been  eon- 
eluded  that  the  fusion  of  the  indigenous  and  Asiatic  races  of  Egyptians 
(p.  [74J)  had  not  yet  been  entirely  effected  in  the  time  of  the  IV. 
Dynasty. 

The  Village  of  MMAw  is  on  a  high  mound,  1^  m.  S.  of  the 
pyramid,  and  occupies  tho  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  ilfm-Vnm, 
<*  beloved  of  Tuin,  tho  iituno  of  which  occurs  on  monuments  of  the 
lY.  Dynasty. 

In  tho  canal,  the  Bal.ir  Yiisuf,  which  pivises  close  by,  groat  numbers 
of  wild-fowl  will  often  ho  found  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring. 

(E.)  At  Atfth  are  the  mounds  of  Aphroditopolis,  or  the  city  of 
Hathor,  the  Tilgyptian  Venus.  It  presents  no  monuments ;  but  a  stone 
with  the  name  of  Ramses  II.  (XIX.  Dynasty)  has  been  found  in  a 
ruined  mosque.  Atfth  was  the  capital  of  the  Aphroditopolite  nome,  and 
noted,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  for  tho  worship  of  a  white  cow,  the  emblem 
of  the  goddess,  whence  its  old  Egyptian  name  Tep-ahe,  or  "  Cow's 
Head,*'  ooiruptcd  in  Coptic  into  Tpeh  or  Petphieh,  which  became  in 
Arabic  At/ih.  St.  Antony  fixed  his  nrst  abode  ni  the  mountains  east  of 
the  city  hosido  a  spring  and  palm-grove. 

(W.)  el-WasU  Stat.,  ^  5()  m.  (P.  O.,  T.  ().,  and  Uly.  Stat,  near 
tho  river),  close  to  Zdmtija.  Med  Am  (N.W. ;  sec  above)  nniy  1h)  con- 
veniently visited  from  this  station. 

[Kly.  u>  thtt  VayyAiu  (p.  mi,\  »  tmiiis  daily,  In  U  hn.  to  Modiiiet  el-Vftyyaui 
(23  iii.X] 

(E,)  Opposite  ZdiDtya,  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  low  hills  overlooking 
the  Nile,  is  Brombel,  where  mounds  mark  the  site  of  an  old  town, 
probably  Ankyr(h^)X}liH»  That  city  is  supposed  to  have  owed  its  name 
to  the  stone  anchors  said  to  have  boon  cut  in  the  neighl)ouring 
quarries. 

(W.)  Zkwiya,  appears  to  be  J^eunit  in  the  Coptic  N<Usi,  the  city  of 
Isis,  which  stood  near  the  canal  leading  to  Pa-Usiri,  or  Nilopolis,  and 
thence  to  the  Crocodilopolite  nome.  This  canal  on  the  N.,  with  part 
of  the  predecessor  of  the  Balir  Yiisuf  on  the  W.,  and  the  Nile  on  the 
E.,  formed  the  island  of  the  Herakleopolite  nome;  and  the  city  of 
Herakles  was,  according  to  Strabo,  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  province,  of  which  it  was  the  capital.  And  this  agrees  with  the 
posiUon  of  Ahnas,  or  Umm  el-Kimdn,  **  the  Mother  of  the  Mounds," 
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OR  it  is  often  called  by  the  Arabs,  from  the  lofty  mounds  of  the  old 
t^ity,  which  Arc  soon  inland  about  12  m.  to  the  wostward  of  Boni  Su6f. 

{E.)  Opposite  Beni  HodSr  (Klv.  Stat.^  is  a  small  monastery  dedicated 
to  St.  Antopy,  from  whioh  a  road  runs  to  the  Bed  Sea. 

1{W.)  Inland,  about  o  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  ZAwlya.  is  AbOsIr  el-Melek, 
where  in  7^  A.i>.  the  last  Oniniayade  Khalif,  Marwan  II. ,  was  killed.  It  is  the 
site  oiBustris  or  Nilopolis,  in  Coptic  Pousiri,  upon  the  cannl  already  mentioned, 
lx>unding  the  HcrakleopoUte  nomc  to  the  W.  The  position  of  the  City  of  the 
Nile,  at  a  distance  from  the  river,  was  evidently  chosen  in  order  to  oblige  the 
|)coplc  to  keep  the  canal  in  proper  rcfxiir,  that  the  water  or  the  sacred  stream 
might  pass  freely  into  tlie  interior,  and  reach  the  town  witcrc  tlic  god  Nilus 
was  the  object  of  particular  venemtion ;  a  motive  which  has  been  assigned  to 
the  worship  of  the  crocodile  in  towns  situated  far  from  the  river.  At  Abftsir 
el-Melek  extensive  excavations  have  recently  been  carried  on  by  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  a  prehistoric  cemetery  having  been  found.] 

( W,)  Ashmant,  an  important  village.  ZSUtn  has  suocooded  to  an 
ancient  town  eallod  in  the  (3optie  PhnnnigdU,  It  was  in  the  distriot  of 
Pousliin,  llio  inodorn  ISAkIi,  whioh  Is  disliant  alwut  8  m.  to  the  H.,  and 
is  marked  by  lofty  mounds.  It  is  romarkablo  that  ZAtAn,  signifying 
"olives/'  is  au  Arabic  translation  of  the  old  name  VUn-funi-gditf  'Hho 
Place  of  Olives/'  probablv  given  it  to  show  a  quality  of  tlio  land  whioh 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Herakleopolite  nouie. 

(W.)  DalldSf  about  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  Z/^tAn,  possessed  an  early 
synagogue  of  the  Jews,  and  appears  to  bo  the  l^gol  (or  Tlog)  of  the 
Copts ;  and  at  Shcnowtya,  close  to  BAsh,  are  ancient  mounds. 

(E.)  El^Mardgit  a  picturesque  village  shortly  before  reaching  BAsh. 
2  m.  awav  is  a  Coptic  monastery,  IMr  el-MimHn,  The  river  is  bad  and 
shoaling  here. 

(IK.)  Bftsh  (lUy.  Stat.)  is  a  largo  village  with  about  6000  inhabs., 
half  of  whom  are  (Jopts ;  and  it  has  a  large  d^j[idiot  monks,  which  keeps 
up  a  constant  communication  with  the  convents  of  St.  Antony  and 
St.  Paul,  in  the  eastern  desert,  supplying  them  with  all  they  require, 
furnishing  them  occasionally  with  treeh  monastic  rocruiUi,  and  super- 
intending the  regulations  of  the  whole  corps  of  ascetics. 

(>r.)  Beni  Suftf,  72  m.  (Bly.  Stat.),  (8  hrs.  by  train  from  Cairo,  and 
8|  from  Minia),  a  large  and  important  town.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  the  residence  of  the  Mudlr  or  governor. 
Population,  15,000.  There  are  Telegraph  and  Post  Offieee,  to  which 
letters  may  bo  addressed,  but  they  are  about  IJ  m.  from  the  river. 
The  liaysaar  is  tolornhly  well  supplied,  and  there  is  a  weekly  market. 
Tim  chief  industry  is  tJio  nianufacituro  of  woollen  (sarpets  and  ooarso 
linen  stuffs  for  the  follAlitn.  In  the  time  of  Loo  AJrloanuB  it  was 
faniotis  for  its  linen  fabrics,  and  supplied  the  wholo  of  Egypt  with  flax, 
and  exported  groat  quatititios  to  Tunis  and  other  parts  o(  Barliary. 
This  industry  was  revived  by  Mohammed  Ali,  who  biult  a  manufactory 
here  in  1826.  The  view  of  Beni  Sudf  from  the  river  is  pretty,  the  banks 
being  well  covered  with  trees  and  presenting  an  animated  appearance. 
Dahabtyas  have  to  moor  E.  of  an  island  which  has  formed  m  front  of 
the  town. 

From  Boni  SuAf  is  one  of  the  principal  routes  to  the  FayyAm  (p. 
266);  and  the  brick  pyramid  of  IllaMn,  at  its  N.E.  entrance,  may  be 
seen  from  the  town. 
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(E.)  Tho  villago  of  Mr  ByAd,  opposito  Boni  Su6f,  so  called  from  a 
iioighlM)uriiig  convont,  in  inhabitod  by  ihm>))1o  originally  «>f  tbo  Irilio  of 
Doni-WiiHl  AralM.  liN'om  It  bUrU  Uiu  roiul  Imuliiig  to  lliu  iiioiiiutlitriuri 
of  SL  Antony  and  St.  I'aul,  situated  in  tlie  doiiort  near  the  lied  Sea. 
(See  Rte.  10.) 

f  (Kj  S.  of  Bcni  Su^  Is  a  large  island.  Some  small  mounds,  called  TV// 
en-Nasara  and  TV//  tt-  Tin,  inland  on  the  S.  of  it.  mark  the  site  of  ancient 
villages  ;  and  on  thu  opposite  bank  are  many  mounds  of  Liquor  towns,  whose 
ancient  names  are  unknown. 

Sedment  el-Battr,  between  2  and  3  m.  S.  of  Bonl  Su6f,  on  tbo  river 
Bide,  bad  an  ancient  name,  and  mouudB,  but  no  vestigoM  of  ruins,  nor, 
indeed,  any  relio  of  antiquity,  except  the  margin  of  a  well.  It  is  called 
Sedment  el-Balir  (**of  Che  River"),  to  distinguish  it  from  Sedment 
el-Gebel  ("  of  tke  Mountain ").  which  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
separating  the  FayyCUn  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile  (p.  266). 

t[W,)  Al^nas,  A^naslya  or  Ajmiasiyet  el-Medtnat  also  called  Umm  el- 
KimAn,  "the  Mother  of  Rubbish-heaps,  "lies  9  m.  inland  from  Isment,  and  11  m. 
W.  of  lieni  Su£f.  lis  C'ontic  name  of  Rhmu  or  Hna  is  derived  from  its  ancient 
name  of  lUnen-suten  ur  iliniusu,  and  may  lie  the  llanes  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  Anysis  of  Herodotus.  This  is  the  site  of  Herakleopolis,  which  was  at 
one  time  one  of  the  nuisl  Important  cities  of  I'^gypl.  and  the  cipital  of  the  kings 
of  the  IX.  snul  X.  Dyiuisiies.  The  history  of  tliese  IciuKS  is  in  gnat  part 
lost,  but  there  are  remains  of  u  temple  of  Knmses  11.,  proUiblv  built  on  the 
site  and  with  tiie  stones  of  the  temple  of  Usertscn  II.,  for  part  01  his  name  was 
found  on  the  architraves.  Of  the  limestone  temple  very  little  remains,  and 
the  granite  columns  and  statues  found  by  Messrs.  Naville  and  Petrie,  who 
excavated  the  site  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  were  in  bad  condition. 
M.  Naville  also  found  here  a  series  of  most  interesting  nyzantinc  carved  pillar- 
capitals,  &c  I'he  necroiralis  of  the  ancient  city  of  Tlininsu  lies  on  the  other 
side  of  the  W\\^x  Yftsuf  tow;u'ds  the  S.W.  The  roek>tomlis,  which  have  l)cen 
re-used  more  than  once,  have  no  deeomtion,  either  sculi>ture  or  |xiinting.  any 
nllempt  at  whieli  would  have  liecn  futile,  owing  to  the  frisiUe  calcareous  rock 
in  which  the  tombs  are  excavated.  It  was  here  that  the  ichneumon,  tlie  enemy 
of  the  crocodile,  was  ixirticularly  worship|)cd  ;  and  the  resi)ect  paid  to  that 
animal  by  the  neraeUH>iM)li(ans.  the  immediato  nt^if^lilMHii-s  of  the  ArsinoTle  or 
()rooo<lilo|M)lile  nome.  led,  in  late  times,  during  tlie  rule  of  the  Komans.  to 
serious  disputes,  which  terminated  in  bloodshed,  and  made  the  contending 
parties  forget  the  respect  due  to  the  sacred  monuments  of  their  adversaries. 
And  Judeine  from  what  Pliny  says  respecting  the  injuries  done  to  tlie  famous 
LAbyrinth,  diere  is  more  reason  to  attribute  the  destruction  of  that  building 
to  the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the  Heracleopolitans  than  to  the  ordinary 
ravages  of  time.] 

(>r.)  At  Tan$a,  Branl^^  Bihba,  SiU,  and  other  places,  are  the 
mounds  o(  old  towns,  with  whose  names  we  are  unacquainted. 

(W,)  Bibba  (lUy.  SUt.),  Government  dispensary.  P.  O.  10  min. 
from  river.  Telegraph  Olfioo  and  lUy.  Stat.  ^  hr.  European  provision 
store.  A  rising  village,  which  has  succoodoa  to  an  ancient  town,  and 
is  noted  for  a  Coptic  convent,  and  for  an  imaginary  Moslem  satUon, 
thence  called  £1-Bibb4wi.  This  holy  individual  is  the  offspring  of  a 
clover  artifice  of  the  Ghristians;  who,  to  secure  their  church  from 
outrage  during  the  disturbances  that  formerly  took  ^lace  in  Egypt, 
gave  out  that  a  Moslem  shOkb  prosidc^l  over  and  dwelt  ni  its  precincts ; 
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and  tho  prloetB  to  this  day,  an  thoy  show  the  piclaro  of  Bt  Qeorge,  toll 
a  hotoroaox  story  of  his  exploits  and  his  wan  aoainst  the  infldeU,  Tho 
name  of  infidel  is  indefinite ;  it  may  satisW  the  Moslem  or  the  Ohristian, 
aoooiding  to  his  peculiar  application  of  the  word;  and  the  ''pious 
fraud  "  is  at  all  events  as  true  as  the  soene  represented  bv  the  picture. 
So  well  indeed  has  it  succeeded,  that  visits  are  frequently  paid  by  the 
passing  Moslem  to  the  sanctuary  of  this  revered  personage ;  he  reads 
the  Fdtha  before  the  likeness  of  a  man  (though  so  strictly  forbidden  by 
his  religion),  and  that  too  within  the  walls  or  a  Christian  church ;  and 
he  gladly  contributes  a  few  paras  for  "  Sitta  Mariara  *'  (the  Virgin)  and 
the  lamps  burnt  before  the  picture  of  *<  Bl-Bibb&wi/'  with  the  full 
persuasion  that  his  voyage  will  be  prosperous,  through  the  good  offices 
of  tho  saint.  But  while  the  priest  wno  receives  the  boon  tells  the 
plausible  tale  of  the  power  of  the  "sh6kh,"  the  indifferent  spectator, 
who  recognises  the  usual  representation  of  St.  Qeorge  and  the  Dragon, 
may  smile  at  the  credulity  and  the  ignorance  of  the  donor. 

M.  Olermont-Gannoau  connects  the  veneration  of  St.  Qeorge  in 
Egypt  with  tho  ancient  worship  of  Horus.  A  small  roUof  in  tho 
Louvre,  sculptured  in  Bgypt  in  the  late  Boman  period,  represents  the 
god  in  armour  on  horseback  killing  a  crocodile,  in  such  a  wav  that  had 
the  head  been  wanting  there  would  have  been  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  flguro  from  tliat  of  tho  saint  ('Horns  ot  S.  Qoorges,'  Sevw 
AreliMogiqius,  1877). 

In  1897  Prof.  Petrie  excavated  near  DeahAsha,  a  V.  Dynastv 
cemetery,  which  extends  ovor  half  a  mile  of  low  hills  in  tlie  desert, 
about  two  miles  from  cultivation,  inland  from  Bibba.  The  most 
important  discovery  was  that  of  the  aerdab  of  a  very  fine  tomb  belong- 
ing to  Ankhcftka,  the  Governor  of  the  District,  and  "  Prince  of  tho 
sontliorn  town  of  tlio  Oryx.**  IToro  had  boon  placed  tho  Ka  statuos  of 
Ankhcftka,  hin  wife  Noforsoms,  and  their  son,  Ankhofiok.  In  tho 
Britiflit  MuBouni  may  now  lie  soon  tho  largo  flguro  (throo-nuartor  lifo 
siiKO  of  the  man,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  vigour  and  exoellent 
moaoUing,  as  also  for  tho  perfeot  preservation  of  tho  faoo,  and  may 
justly  claim  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Egyptian  sculpture 
in  Europe.  The  keys  of  the  DeshAsha  tombs  are  kept  at  Medlnet 
el-Fayydm. 

(£7.)  Nearly  opposite  Bibba  is  ShikhAM  NUr,  the  site  of  an  anoient 
village,  where  the  memory  of  Horus,  the  god  of  light,  is  perpetuated  in 
the  name  of  the  sh6kh  ("  the  father  of  liffht ");  and  beyond  Bibba  tho 
positions  of  some  old  towns  aro  marked  by  the  mounds  of  Sits,  Miniet 
el-Otr,  and  Feshn, 

The  cultivation  in  this  district  is  practically  confined  to  the  W 
bank,  the  desert  hills  on  the  E.  oominff  almost  down  to  the  water's 
edge.  As  a  set-ofl,  the  cultivation  on  the  W.  bank  is  very  wide,  reaching 
beyond  the  Bahr  Yusuf.  It  is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  the  sugar- 
cane ;  and  sugar  factories  and  light  railways  to  carry  the  cane  to  the 
rly.  and  river  are  seen  everywhere. 

{\y.)  Fesha,iNl  m.(my.HUt.).  P. ().  and  T. O.  aliout  I6umi.walk 
from  river.  Tho  country  near  the  river  bank  is  very  well  cultivated, 
and  there  aro  several  nicoly-kopt  gardens  with  pomegranate  trees, 
palms,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  and  vegetables. 
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(/t.)  a|  111.  liighcr  up  tliti  river,  Iwhiiul  tlic  island  tliat  lies  half-way  between 
l«'cshn  and  cl-Kcnt,  is  Bl-Hlba  or  Bl-HAM.  ako  cnlted  Medtnet  el-Ganll,  where 
soniu  remains  mark  the  site  of  a  small  town  of  consiclcraliK:  aniiiiuity,  fortified 
by  Mcn-khuix>r-Ka  (of  the  XXI.  Dynasty,  not  Thollimos  111.)  and  his  wife, 
Isi-m-khcb.  a[rainst  assaikints  from  the  N.,  as  (icl)elCn  was  against  assailants 
from  the  S.  (The  Delta  was  then  in  the  |)ossession  of  a  rival  royal  house, 
with  its  seat  at  Tanis. )  They  consist  of  crude-l)rick  walls  and  remains  of  houses, 
as  well  as  relics  of  a  fort  constructed  of  large  burnt  bricks  stamped  with  the 
names  of  tlie  Iligh-priest  of  Thelics  and  his  wife,  as  also  of  Pinctjem  (towrards 
the  end  of  the  XXI.  1)ynastY).  Traces  of  kilns  luive  l)ecn  found  on  the  short: 
lielow.  C)n  Ihe  N.  side  is  a  large  mass  of  building  of  some  height,  founded  on 
the  rtick.  It  is  the  slrongasl  |)iirt  of  the  defences  of  this  ftjrlified  plaix:, 
and  one' end  runs  out  uiton  the  rocks  to  the  N.W.,  following  the  irregular 
direction  of  the  river.  It  is  built  of  smaller  brick,  and  between  every  4lh 
course  are  layers  of  reeds,  serving  as  binders.  Inland,  a  very  short  distance 
out  of  the  town,  is  an  Isolated  square  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  crude-brick 
wall ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  open  space  it  encloses  is  a  grotto  or  cavern 
cut  in  the  rock,  probably  sepulchral,  a  tomb  being  also  found  between  this 
and  the  wall  of  the  town.  The  tombs  are  probably  of  a  later  time  than  the 
buildings  themselves.  Near  the  water's  edge  are  the  remains  of  a  stone  quay  ; 
and  some  fragments  of  unsculptui-ed  blocks  are  met  widi  in  dilTexent  ])laces. 
An  inunenso  numl)er  of  tomlis  luis  lieen  discovered  inside  and  outside  the 
square  enclosure  as  well  as  cut  in  the  rock.  A  cave  close  to  the  river  was 
fountl  filled  to  the  roof  with  stone  sarcophagi  of  the  Konum  |x:rio<l,  when 
Uaniiins  Taslia  exe4iv;iled  the  place  in  j88i.  In  1890  a  small  temple  of 
Shishak  I.  was  discovered  cm  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  dediciiied  to 
the  goddess  Sekhemet,  the  name  of  Auput,  the  eldest  son  of  Shishak,  being 
associated  with  that  of  his  father.  In  1891  a  cemetery  of  the  Roman  period 
was  foimd  in  a  mountain  recess  called  cd-Dab*.  i}  m.  S.E.  of  the  mounds. 
Kl-Uiba  is  sup|)os»ul  to  Ihj  Ihe  sile  of  the  ICgyplian  IliHl)-IV.nnu,  the  (ireek 
illpiKaion,  Ihe  ejipilal  t»r  the  XVIll.  nome  of  Uimkm  l-^-ypi.  Here  Drs.  (Jreii- 
fell  and  Hunt  have  made  interesting  tUsc*>veries  of  Komaii  papyri  and  anliiiuilit^s. 

(IK)  At  Malatiya  ftro  oihor  moundB,  and  at  tho  N.W.  coruor  of 
Qebel  SlUhh  Kmhdrah  (E.)  is  tho  site  of  a  tovini  of  tho  lioman  ago.  Noar 
bore  thero  waH  in  prohistoric  days  a  great  manufactory  of  Hint  woapons, 
tho  ground  horo  and  in  tho  W&di  osTi-Shi^kh  cIoho  by  Iwing  Ktrown  with 
flint  imploniontB,  ilakos  and  coroB.  A  largo  numlwr  of  thoHo  havo  l*ooii 
ooUectod,  brought  to  England,  and  presented  to  various  Musoums  by 
W  H.  Seton-Karr,  Esq.,  during  recent  years.  They  appear  to  date 
to  all  periods  from  the  Quaternary  (paloBolithio)  to  the  time  of  the  XII. 
Dynasty.  Galleries  from  which  the  flint  was  extracted  have  been  found 
in  the  mountain  to  the  E.  Qebel  Shikh  Etnhdrak  is  a  lofty  table  moun- 
tain approaching  Y^ry  close  to  the  river,  and  detached  from  the  main 
chaiii  of  the  Qebel  el-BdMam,  which  stretches  far  inland  to  the  S.E. 

(IK.)  MaghAgha,  109  m.  (lUy.  Stat.,  P.  0.  and  T.  0.  near  rivor). 
2  hrs.  by  train  from  Beni  SuM,  and  2}  from  Minia.  This  is  one  of  tho 
most  important  Bugar-factories  in  Egypt,  and  an  immense  extent  of 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  suffar- 
cane.  But  tho  amount  manufactured  has  considerably  diminished  of 
late  years.  The  factory  is  interesting  and  should  be  visited.  A  branch 
line  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cane  to  the  mills  extends  inland  to 
Aba  el'^Vakf  and  Beni  Mazdr,  but  it  is  only  used  during  the  cano- 
harvcst  soaaon.  Tho  sandbanks  above  Magh&gha  are  a  favourite  resort 
of  various  kinds  of  water-birds.  At  K&m  el-AkJtdar,  j  m.  from  Mag- 
hagha,  is  an  inscribed  slab  of  Ramses  II. 
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A  nttio  above  Maghftgha  is  the  Haear  et-SalAm,  or  *'  Stone  of  Wel- 
fare," a  rook  in  the  scream  near  the  snore,  so  called  from  the  idea  of 
the  boatmen,  "that  a  journey  down  the  Nile  cannot  be  aocoanted 
prosDorous  until  after  they  have  passed  it."  The  mountains  here 
rocodo  from  the  Nile  to  the  eastward ;  and  at  Shartot  (E,)  are  the 
mounds  of  an  ancient  town,  perhaps  PsenerAn  or  ShenerOf  explored  by 
Messrs.  GronfoU  and  Hunt  some  years  ago.  Hero  arc  also  some  VI.  Dvn. 
tomlis.  The  sites  of  other  towns  may  also  be  seen,  on  the  opposite  ((t.) 
side  of  the  river,  as  at  Aba,  8  or  4  m.  inland,  and  at  AbCk  Girg^a  some 
distance  to  the  S. 

iE.)  A  mile  above  Shardna  is  K6m  el-A^mar  0*  the  Red  Mound  "), 
with  the  remains  of  burnt  bricks  and  the  site  of  a  temple  which  was 
destroyed  only  a  few  years  ago.  A  stone  from  its  cornice  boars  the 
name  of  Ptolemy  I. 

(K,)  SuAres.  f  hr.  ride  eastward  from  the  Kthn  is  a  mutilated  but 
very  fine  VL  Dynasty  Tomb,  Nestor  I'lloto  saw  part  of  it  during  his 
visit  to  Kgypt.  Since  then  It  has  been  partially  opened  up,  and  in  1806 
it  was  visitea  and  the  inscriptions  wore  copied  by  Miss  Brodrick  and 
Miss  Morton.  The  entrance  to  the  tomb,  now  almost  destroyed,  is  in 
the  side  of  a  hill :  immediately  on  the  rt.  is  an  oblonc;  shaft,  round  the 
top  of  which  a  lodge  has  boon  cut  to  insert  a  slab  and  so  hide  the 
opening.  The  shaft  is  filled  to  within  a  few  feet  with  sand  and  rubbish. 
On  the  1.  of  the  entrance  is  a  passage  descending  at  iBrst  by  a  few  rough 
stops  leading  into  a  chamber  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  stand  up- 
right ;  in  the  right-hand  comer  is  a  tiny  passage  through  which  it  is 
possible  to  crawl  on  hands  and  knees  into  a  small  chamlior.  From  this 
a  narrow  entrance  loiids  into  another  chanilrar  having  a  square  pillar 
in  the  centre.  Hero  lies  the  lid  of  a  Ano  white  rniiuHtuiio  Karcopliagus 
made  in  human  form  and  apparently  without  inscription ;  a  second 
staircase  dosoends  from  the  N.W.  corner,  but  has  not  liocn  excavated. 
The  walls  of  the  oulor  r.<»url  of  llie  Uinili  are  covorod  witii  rolicfH  of 
fowling  and  fishing  scones,  in  which  l*opt-Ankh  Kliua,  the  owner  of 
the  tomb,  takes  part.  On  the  right-hand  wall  is  a  curious  relief  of  a 
man  prostrate  on  a  boat,  with  a  small  figure  seated  on  his  chest. 

Pepi-Ankh  Khua  held  among  numerous  titles  those  of  Ua  prince^ 
chancellor,  superintendent  of  the  south,  and  overseer  of  the  plantations 
of  the  Pyramid  Men-Nefer  of  King  Pepi  I.  His  wife  Merut  was  a  royal 
relation  and  priostoss  of  Hathor. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill,  a  little  way  above  Pepi-Ankh's  toml>,  is  the 
square  shaft  of  a  PtolcinaTo  tomb,  on  one  face  of  which  are  some  figures 
and  an  inscription  mentioning  the  town  of  Kynopolis.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  are  several  chambers  without  inscriptions. 

According  to  a  local  legend  a  heifer  cornea  out  of  the  tomb  of  Pop!- 
Ankh  on  the  night  of  January  18th  (the  Ooptie  festival  of  the  baptism 
of  Christ),  and  goes  to  the  Nile  to  drink ;  after  which  it  returns  to  the 
tomb  and  remains  invisible  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  To  the  E.  of  this 
are  sovoral  dog-mummy  pits,  and  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  village,  in 
the  vicinity  of  JfamdtlM. 

(  W,)  Benl  MazAr,  121  m.  (Rly.  Stat.,  P.  O.  and  T.  O.  near  river).  To 
the  N.  is  AbCk  Girg^a,  a  large  village  with  extensive  mounds,  situated 
^n  a  rich  plain  about  3  m.  from  the  Nile. 

X  2 
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[Alx>utv|  ni.  N.W.  of  Hcni  Masur  w  B^hnttsA,  ihc  Aiiciciit  Oxyrrkyncknu 
ill  (*ui>tlc  Vemtjt,  'I1ic  itcciiliar  won»lii|>  of  tiiu  Oxyrrliyiiclius  li.sli  gav«  rise  to 
the  liroclc  luiiiic  of  tliU  ciiy  ;  and  the  fonii  of  its  "  poinlcd  iiosic"  shows  lluu  it 
was  the  binni  of  the  pre^nt  clay.  'Ilio  positioii  <^  lid^nesA  is  far  from  being 
advantageous  ;  tlie  Libyan  desert  having  made  greater  encroachments  there 
than  in  any  part  of  the  valley.  Downs  of  sand  overgrown  with  laishes  extend 
along  tlic  edge  of  its  cuUivaled  lan<l ;  to  the  W.  oiwhich  is  a  sandy  plain  of 
great  extent,  with  a  gentle  ;uiceiU,  towards  the  IiIIIh  of  the  Libyan  chain  ;  and 
behind  these  is  a  dn^iry  desert.  On  the  S.  side  are  some  mounds  covered  with 
sand,  on  which  stand  si:vi:nU  shCkhs'  tomlis  ;  and  others,  consisting  of  l>rokcn 
|K)tlei'y  and  liiicks,  Minicieiitly  mark  the  sile  uf  a  large  town,  whose  hn|Mrtanee 
IS  proved  by  ilu:  many  gnmite  columns,  fragments  ojf  cornices,  mouldings,  and 
altars  Umt  lie  sciilered  aliout.  Uttle,  however,  remains  of  its  early  monu- 
ments ;  and  if  the  sixe  of  Its  mounds  j>roclnims  its  former  extent,  the  apixsur- 
anee  of  its  modem  houses  and  the  limited  numlier  of  three  mosques  show  its 
fallen  condition.  'Hiese  mounds  liave  of  late  vcars  yielded  to  the  excavators  of 
the  Kgypt  Exploration  Fund,  Messre.  GrenfeU  and  Hunt,  an  enormous  store 
of  Greek  papyri  of  the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods,  including  numerous 
fragments  of  the  classics  and  a  series  of  AoyMi  li|^v,  traditional  sayings  of 
Our  1  x>rd,  which  have  lM*en  edited  by  the  discoverers. 

Like  other  towns,  Itd^nesA  Ixxists  a  patron  saint.  I^e  is  called  £t-Takrfiri, 
and  is  known  in  Arab  songs  and  legendary  tales.  He  is  even  believed  to 
apfXAr  occasionally  to  the  elect,  outside  his  tomb,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
retinue  of  hoisciiutn,  but  without  anv  osteiisibU:  object. 

There  ai'c  some  caverns  (35  mill.)  on  the  N.W.  side  of  tlie  town  lilk;d  with 
water,  and  round  one  of  them  a  row  of  columns.  Oxyrrhynchus  w;is  once  a 
stronghold  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  5th  cent  was  celebrated  for  the  numlier 
of  monks  and  nuns,  while  the  town  itself  contained  la  churches.  Its  Egyptian 
name  was  Pematja  (Coptic  Fenitje)  In  the  nome  of  Sep.  At  the  |X!rio<l  of  the 
Arab  conciuest  l(6\>ncsA  w.is  a  place  of  great  ini|x>rtance,  and  of  such  strength 
that,  of  the  16.000  men  who  iK-sicged  it,  5000  are  stiid  to  have  |)erished  in  the 
asstinlt. 

U^i^nesit  in  the  time  of  the  Mamelukes  enjoyed  considenible  importance, 
l>eing  one  of  the  priiici|xil  towns  of  modern  ti^ypt.  The  Ba^r  YAsuf  once 
passed  through  the  centre: ;  but  the  eastern  |>ortion  of  the  city  of  Oxyrrhynclms 
IS  no  longer  |xirt  of  lV^^nes;i,  and,  Ixiing  now  uiIUmI  Sdndn/a^  may  lie 
consideriHl  a  tlLstiiiet  village.  J 

(IK.)  Above  kht  Girga  are  el-Kte,  Abik.'Akls  (Ma(&i),  and  other 
jSlaoes,  whoae  mounds  mark  the  position  of  old  towns.  El-IJ[te,  IJ  m. 
from  the  river,  the  Kau  of  the  Copts,  which  is  laid  down  in  OopUo 
MSS.  between  Nikafar  and  Oxyrrhynchus,  is  the  ancient  KynopolU^ 
the  **Gity  of  the  Dogs" ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  one  of  the 
prinoipid  repositories  of  dog-mummies  is  found  on  the  op{K)site  bank, 
m  the  vicinity  of  Sbdkh  Fadl.  It  was  not  unusual  for  a  city  to  bury 
its  dead,  as  well  as  its  sacred  animals,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile, 
provided  the  mountains  were  near  the  river,  or  a  moro  oonvonient  spot 
offered  itself  for  the  construction  of  catacombs  than  in  its  own  vicinity ; 
and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  this  instance.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  one  branch  of  the  Nile  has  been  stopped  in  this 
spot,  which  once  flowed  to  the  W.  of  el-K6s ;  and  this  would  accord 
with  the  position  of  Kynopolis,  in  an  island,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and 
acccmnt  for  tho  Htuttsincnt  of  tbu  Arab  hintorian  of  BAhiiosfi,  cl-Mukkart, 
that  cl-KcH  wiiH  on  lliu  I'!.  Uuik.  A'o,  which  L*toloniy  pliuxM  opposilu 
Kynopolis,  should  bo  some  miles  inland  to  the  W.  betii  MofianwieU 
il-JCo/Hr  has  succeeded  to  the  old  Nikafar  mentioned  in  the  Coptio 
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M88.    It  WM  aliovo  KaiR ;  bnt  another  town,  callod  Tnmmn,  1r  placod 
by  thorn  hotwoon  Kyiiopolifl  and  Oxyrrhynohun. 

(A'.)  At  Sh^ldi  FadI  (121  m.),  n^M^rly  oppcwite  Boni  Mas&r  and  el-Kte, 
wore  the  sites  of  two  small  temples.  There  is  now  a  large  sagar  manu- 
factory on  tho  spot,  with  a  locanda  and  gardens.  In  the  low  hills  to  the 
S.E.,  and  about  2  m.  from  the  river,  are  tombR  in  which  dog-mummies 
have  boon  found ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  more  than  one  breed  was 
common  in  Egypt,  as  the  sculptures  also  show.  Most  of  the  large  tombs 
belonged  to  private  individuals ;  one  of  them  with  eight  square  pillars 
is  called  ol-Kenlsa,  **  the  Church."  Some  of  the  many  mummy  oaves 
are  only  small  square  holes,  or  coffins  in  the  rook.  On  the  way  to  them 
from  the  village  you  pass  over  an  open  s]paoe,  purposely  levelled  for  a 
considerable  distance ;  and  here  and  there  are  oblong  coffins  cut  in  the 
surface  of  this  rooky  plain.  There  are  also  some  large  tombs,  to  one  of 
which  you  descend  by  eight  steps ;  and  as  the  Nile  water  percolates 
and  rises  in  it  during  the  inundation  to  the  height  of  at  least  1)  ft.,  it 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Blr  Sitta  Mariam  C' Mary's  WeU^').  It 
consists  of  a  largo  central  chamber,  7  paces  by  4),  with  recesses  on  each 
side  and  two  at  the  end,  each  oontainuig  a  ooflin  cut  like  tho  rest  of  it 
in  the  rock.  It  is  much  rospoctod  by  the  Christians,  who  still  bury 
their  dead  in  a  mound  in  the  vicinity. 

(A*.)  In  tlu!  Iiills  lM*liind  SAfM  //asttn,  on  the  !£.  Imnk,  arc  extensive  limestone 
(umrrics,  in  wliich  is  n  record  of  'I'tioologos,  Itishop  of  Kcsha-rirpi ^  "  IjwOs  of 
tlio  icni|>lo(l<c.  Vi-rcpir^  Anili.  /ifrfin)"  prolKilily  to  ilisiiii|;iiisli  it  frcnn  mmiq 
oilier  l^Cs.  Ncir  tlicni  are  sonic  crutlc-brick  rcniaiiis.  with  broken  pottery  ; 
and  in  a  chapel  or  niche  in  tlie  rock  is  a  (Christian  inscription.  A  singular 
isolated  rock  stands  in  the  plain  lichind  NetM  tsh-Shtkh  Hasan ;  and  similar 
solitary  ninssos  of  roclc,  left  bv  the  stonecnttcrsp  arc  met  with  to  the  ?^.  with 
otlnrr  (|iiarri<;s,  and  a  few  small  tonilM. 

After  (IK.)  Ma^i  or  Abu  'Akis  (IRO  m.),  the  river  makes  a  con- 
siderable bend  to  the  W.  just  liefore  reaching 

(  W,)  Kulftsoa  or  Qohmnaf  ISG  m.  (Bly.  Stat.),  a  largo  village.  Just 
above  there  is  a  very  large  island,  P.  O.  and  T.  0.,  about  10  min«  from 
river.  The  main  branch  of  the  river  formerly  ran  down  on  the  western 
side  of  the  idand^  and  the  town  was  somewhat  endangered  by  the 
encroachments.  Bmnan  columns  and  capitals  are  to  oe  seen  In  a 
ruined  mosque  here. 

(/?.)  At  the  edge  of  the  low  rocky  hills,  just  bevoiid  the  village  of 
Surarfya,  are  the  remRinn  of  two  ancient  towns  or  villages;  and  a  little 
farther  to  tho  U.  these  hills  recede  to  the  B.K.,  and  form  tho  northern 
side  of  the  WAdi  ed-I)6r.  On  the  N.W.  of  its  month  ((  m.  from  the 
river)  are  some  large  limestone  quarries,  in  which  is  a  painted  grotto 
temple  dodieatod  to  Hathor,  and  bearing  the  names  of  Mer-en-Ptah, 
the  son  of  Bamses  II.,  and  Seti  II.  {XIX.  Dyn.). 

Bound  the  comer  of  the  rook,  outside  the  srotto,  Bamses  III.  (XX, 
Dyn.)  is  represented  with  the  oroeodile-headedgod  Sebek,  Hathor,  and 
Horns,  receiving  the  honourable  distinction  of  '*  president  of  the  assem- 
blies *' ;  and  at  tho  side  are  two  large  cartouches  oC  tho  same  Pharaoh. 
In  the  low  rooks  just  below  to  tho  westward  is  a  tomb  eonsisting  of 
H  small  ohambors,  without  sculptures. 
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'Hie  cusioin  of  pliiciiig  quArries  mid  oilier  localities  under  the  ixxiilinr  pro- 
tection of  some  [((mI  \v;is  oliscrvod  hy  the  Kgyptinns  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  |)eri<NN  ;  tlio(|ii,iriiirsof 'irina  and  Ma'sAni,  and  llie  hills  of  ihe  pymmids. 
were  under  their  tutelary  ileity  ;  and  the  i<;itininbcription  of  I'araeidla  at  Abwaii 
speaks  of  "  Jupiter- Anmion.  Chnuhis.  and  Juno,  under  whose  gusirdianship  the 
hill  was  placed."  where  new  quarries  had  been  opened. 

At  the  extreme  eud  of  the  hillSi  on  the  6.  aide  of  the  WAdi  ed-DAr,  are 
vestiges  of  a  small  town,  and  near  it  some  tombs  of  dogs  and  quarried 
rocks. 

A  ruined  wall  of  crude  brick  ascends  the  low  northern  extremity  of 
the  (h'bcl  r/-7V%*;  and  some  distance  farther  up  to  the  E.,  near  the  spot 
wliuru  tlio  nioiiiitiiiii  road  doHcuiulH  into  tliu  WiUli  o<1-1>Ar,  alMJut  K.S.14. 
frojn  the  uonvunt,  is  a  lx)d  of  trap  rook,  rarely  mot  willi  in  tliu  valley  of 
the  Nilo.  The  wall  appears  again  at  the  ravine,  called  W&di  ol-'Agiks, 
4  or  6  m.  farther  S.  near  the  village  of  Zinu6ga. 

(TT.)  Samallut  (Rly.  Stat.,  P.  O.  and  T.  O.,  10  min.  from  the  river) 
lies  a  short  distance  inland,  about  5  m.  8.  of  KulAsna.  It  is  a  rather 
large  village,  remarkable  at  a  distance  for  a  tall  and  graceful  minaret 
rising  from  amidst  a  thick  grove  of  palm-trees.  There  are  important 
sugar-factoriuH  here. 

(K.)  Wo  now  upprouoh  the  lofty  and  preeipitouH  cHITh  of  Gebel  et- 
T6r,  **  Hird  Moiuitain/'  whieh  rise  abruptly  from  tho  river  to  a  height 
of  scvonil  liundrud  foot.  CI  rout  care  hliould  lie  Uikon  in  sailing  ptMt 
them,  on  account  of  tho  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  which  are  very  dangeroiu. 
On  its  flat  summit  stands  the 

Convent  of  Sitta  Mariam  el-'Adra  (*'  Our  Lady  Mary  the  Virgin  "), 
hence  called  Dir  el-Adra,  and  by  some  Der  el-Bdkara  ('*  of  the  Pulley  "), 
from  tho  pulley  or  windlass  by  which  visitors  are  drawn  up  through  a 
vortical  cluft  or  **  chimney  "  in  tho  rock  some  120  feet  deep. 

|Thu  uiuitciit  way  uf  rcttclihitf  the  couveut  Iji  U>  Und  at  Uiu  Imuk  cloiie  to  Ihu  N. 
cud  of  tliu  ullirM,  and  walk  up ;  it  l»  only  a  sliort  illaianco,  and  la  worth  dohitf,  if  thiiu 
in  not  valuulth;,  tov  lliu  Huku  of  the  viuw  from  tho  phitforiii  ontnide  the  nonvent, 
which  la  one  of  Uiu  iikuI.  NtrikliiK  to  liu  oliUdiiutl  on  tlic  Nllo.| 

It  is  inhabited  by  Copts,  who  froqtiontly  doHcuud  tho  face  of  tho 
rocks  to  tliu  rivur,  and,  swinuninff  oil  to  a  paHHing  boat,  bug  for  charity 
from  the  traveller,  not  without  being  sometimes  roughly  handled  by 
the  Arab  boatmen.  This  practice  has  been  forbidden  by  the  Ooptic 
Patriarch,  but  is  still  carried  on,  though  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than 
formerly.  Like  all  the  Ooptic  *'  D^rs  *'  in  Kgypt,  it  is  a  walled  village 
with  a  church,  a  few  moncs,  and  a  few  lav  inhabitants,  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  church,  which  is  partly  underground,  is  curious, 
tho  choir  and  sanctuary  being  cut  out  of  tho  solid  rock.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Km^ross  Helena. 

iiebcl  et'Tii\  **  the  Movuitain  of  the  Bird,"  has  a  strange  legendary 
tale  attached  to  it.  All  the  birds  of  the  country  are  reported  to 
assemble  annually  at  this  mountain ;  and,  after  having  selected  one  of 
their  number  to  remain  there  till  the  following  year,  they  fly  away 
into  Africa,  and  only  return  to  release  their  comrade,  and  substitute 
another  in  his  place.  The  story  is  probably  another  version  of  that 
mentioned  by  iliilian,  who  speaks  of  two  hawks  being  deputed  by  the 
rest  of  the  winged  community  to  go  to  certain  desert  islands  near 
Libya,  for  no  very  definite  purpose.    Another  form  of  the  legend,  related 
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l)v  Makrtxi,  BayK  that  on  the  foast-day  of  the  founder  all  tho  ImMr- 
birds  aflsembloa  horo  and  thrust  their  hoads  Into  the  cloft  in  tho  roclc 
oiio  aftor  another  until  one  died.  The  convent  is  named  after  them 
D6r  ol-Buktr. 

[E.)  Between  8  and  4  m.  S.  of  the  convent  is  a  well-preserved  stretch 
le  Gisr  elr'AgiiM(**  Old  Man's  Dike  ")•  It  is  built  across  the  ravine, 
which  is  called  the  W&di  el-'Agdz,  and  is  evidentlv  intended  to  prevent 
any  approach  from  the  desert  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  It  was  pos- 
sibly erected  for  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  marauders  and  also 
the  desert  sandstorms.  Report  says  that  it  was  built  by  an  ancient 
Egyptian  queen,  whose  name  was  DaKika,  and  that  it  extended  froin 
the  sea  to  Aswftn,  at  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land  on  either  bank, 
and  many  vestiges  of  it  may  be  seen  in  various  places.  They  are 
generally,  however,  at  the  mouth  of  wAdis,  and  were  probably  not 
continuous.  That  in  the  W&di  el-'Agtls  protected  an  old  town.  Olose 
to  it  is  the  village  of  Zinniga^  and  at  the  S.  end  df  the  W&di  are  rook- 
tombs,  which  are  being  rapidlv  blasted  away  by  the  quarrymen.  In 
the  next  wiUli  are  some  Old  Knigdom  tombs;  those  of  iwrsons  named 
Snuforn  and  Mcr  are  the  best.  Between  this  and  'fohna  are  other 
tombs,  none  of  which  have  sculptures  or  inscriptions. 

(/?.)  2  m.  beyond  this  Is  the  site  of  an  ahoient  town,  now  called 
Tehna,  Tchuct  cl-(Ubel,  or  Tthna  it  Afr/ma,  the  anciont  Taichni,  (4k. 
AkorU,  Copt.  Dc^n€  (?).  Its  lofty  and  extensive  mounds  lie  at  tho 
mouth  of  Y^MA  et-Tehna,  }  m.  from  tho  river,  midcr  an  isolated  rooky 
eminence  of  tho  eastern  chain  of  hills,  whose  precipitous  limestone 
clilTs  overhang  the  arable  land  that  separates  them  from  the  Nile. 
Above  a  rough  grotto  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  rock,  about  }  m.  to  tho 
S.  of  the  ancient  town,  is  a  Qreek  mscriptlon  of  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphanos. 

The  inscription  is : 

YIIKPBASlAKnZIITOAKMAlOY 
9P.()YRIII<»AN()YSMP.rAAOYKYXAriS'l'(>Y 

AKnpi2P.prKn:isiAiMfixiAAism*KirAi 

"  For  the  welfnro  of  Klii|r  J*ti)lciiiy,  tlio  Qod  K|ilpli«tieB,  the  Ctreat  and  Oraclona, 
Ak6rls  the  sou  of  Brgena,  to  Ial«  Uokhlas,  Botetra  (the  Savlonr  GoddewX** 

On  one  side  below  the  inscription  is  the  figure  of  a  goddess ;  on  the 
other  that  of  a  god,  probably  Osiris ;  and  it  was  perhaps  intended  that 
the  king  should  oe  introduced  in  the  centre,  offenng  to  the  two  seated 
deities.    This  Akdrin  was  evidently  named  after  the  city. 

On  the  R.  sido  of  the  rock,  you  perceive  at  tho  upper  part  of  it  two 
figures  in  higli  relief,  each  holding  a  horse.  Between  them  appoani  to 
have  lieon  another  figure,  perhaps  that  of  a  god. 

Tho  W.  and  S.  sidos  of  this  hill  are  perforated  with  tombs,  some  of 
-whicli  have  Grook  inscriptions,' with  the  names  of  their  owners.  At 
the  door  of  one  is  a  Boman  figure  who,  standing  before  an  altar,  holds 
in  one  hand  some  twigs,  and  apparentiv  presents  incense  with  the 
other.  Within  is  the  same  person  and  his  son  before  four  gods,  bui 
without  hieroglyphs ;  and  the  architecture  of  the  ffrottb  is  more  Roman 
than  1<lgyptian.  It  was  dosod  as  usual  with  folding-doors,  seoured  by 
a  bolt.  There  is  also  a  figure  ef  tho  god  Nilus  bringing  offerings  and  a 
bull  for  sacrifice. 

Near  the  above-mentioned  grotto,  and  below  the  isolated  rook  oveir- 
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hanging  tho  town,  is  a  niohe  of  l^man  time,  witli  the  renudna  of  a  . 
mutilated  figure  in  relief  within  it ;  and  on  either  side  of  it  is  this 
Greek  iiwoription, — 

rrAMIIMATA  AXl'llMATU'n)^  K^^ill, 

— which  shows  that  people  made  mistakes  in  orthography  in  those 
times  as  at  the  present  day.  About  760  ft.  to  the  8.  of  this  isolated 
rook  are  other  grottoes ;  then  a  small  quarry  at  the  point  of  the  hill ; 
turning  round  which  to  the  rt.,  you  enter  a  ravine,  and  on  reaching 
the  mountain  summit  to  the  S. W.  you  come  to  some  curious  trenches 
and  workings  in  stone. 

The  trenches  at  the  top  of  the  hill  are  carious,  from  their  showing  a  peculiar 
mode  of  opening  a  quarry,  and  of  hewing  square  blocks  of  stone ;  another 
instance  of  which  is  met  with  near  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Second  Pyramid  of 
Glxa.  I'hey  b^^an  by  levelling  the  surface  of  the  rock  to  the  extent  admitted 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  the  intended  size  of  the  quarry,  and  this  space 
they  surrounded  by  a  deep  trench,  forming  a  parallelogram,  with  one  of  its 
sides  open,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  stones,  which  could  be  rolled  down 
to  the  valley  without  the  trouble  of  carriage.  They  then  cut  other  parallel 
trenches  along  its  entire  length,  about  7  or  8  ft  apart,  and  others  at  right 
angles  to  thi:ni,  umil  the  whole  was  divided  into  scpiarcs.  The  blocks  were 
then  cut  oflf  according  tor  their  rct|uired  thickness.  The  division  into  scimircs 
enabled  them  to  liike  olT  a  succession  of  blocks  of  the  same  dimensions  ;  and 
layer  after  layer  was  removed,  according  to  the  denlh  of  the  quarry,  which 
continued  to  Ih;  worktHi  tlownwards  as  long  tis  the  idck  rcmalne<l  gocKl.  WlnMt; 
circular  blocks  were  re(|uircd,  for  the  drums,  Uiscs,  or  capitals  of  columns, 
they  had  only  10  round  ofT  the  corners  ;  ami  this  was  cvulcntly  done  In  some 
instances  at  the  <|uarry  of  '|Vhna. 

On  the  sunuuit  of  the  hills,  alx>ut  500  ft.  to  the  S.  of  these  trenches,  the 
stone  has  been  ciuarried  to  a  great  extent  *,  and  about  xoo  ft  from  the  edge 
of  the  cliffs  ovcrlianging  the  cultivated  land  arc  some  chambers  sunk  in  the 
rock,  two  of  which  are  coated  with  red  stucco.  One  of  these  is  round,  and 
measures  17  ft.  in  diameter.  It  luis  a  doorway  leading  into  it,  from  a  staircase 
comnmniaiiing  with  some  small  rooms  ;  and  on  one  side  is  a  ledge  or  hollow, 
as  if  intended  for  a  water-whecL  Hie  other  is  square :  it  has  a  flight  of  7 
steps  leading  down  into  it  from  the  top,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  reservoir 
to  iiold  water  for  the  use  of  the  workmen.  It  was  doubtless  filled  by  Imckets 
lowered  from  the  brow  of  the  cjiff'  to  the  water  ImIow,  which  accounts  for  it 
being  made  in  tliis  spot,  dose  to  the  precipitous  face  of  the  hills,  which  rise 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  400  or  500  ft  above  the  plain.  Indeed  it  is  evident 
that  the  Nile  formerly  ran  immediately  below  them,  and  even  now,  during  the 
inundation,  it  rises  to  the  height  of  5  ft  ^  in.  at  their  base,  covering  the 
narrow  strip  of  alluvial  soil  it  has  deposited  between  them  and  its  retiring 
channel. 

Southward  is  on  altar  recording  the  XXII.  legion,  with  an  obliterated  Latin 
inscription,  and  at  the  back  of  the  hill  (E.  face)  are  other  tombs. 

The  story  of  the  800  ravens  that  assemble  over  this  spot  every  year, 
in  tho  month  of  Kabi*  el-Awwal,  and,  after  soaring  above  it  with 
repeated  cries,  fly  away  to  the  desert,  is  evidently  another  version  of 
tho  tale  of  Qebol  et-T6r,  already  mentioned  (p.  810). 

In  two  of  tho  tombs  on  tho  B.  side  of  tho  W&di,  abovo  tho  mounds 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Tehna,  are  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  the 
PtolemaSo  period,  which  are  still  legible.  One  of  them  has  a  serpent 
in  relief  twined  round  a  staff,  which  tho  hieroglyphs  entitle  "  Ijefi,  tho 
groat  god."    The  word  hefi  moans  **  snake." 
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PoAconding  fclio  hill  to  Uio  KAm  ol-Ahnmr  or  "  Jlod  Mound/*  a  voHt 
rtililMHh  hoap  of  lioiiiaii  potHliordH  niifl  broken  gliiHR,  tho  roiniihiR  of  ilio 
nncicnfc  city  will  1)0  diflUnotly  Hocn  to  tho  W.,  and  thoro  in  a  ouHouh 
and  very  narrow  Rtaircase  cut  in  tho  thickness  of  tho  rock  loading  down 
to  the  plain  below.  It  is  called  by  tho  Arabs  es-siUem  al^Miisdyyin^ 
*'  The  Barber*B  Staircase."  On  tho  W.  side  of  the  K6m  MM.  Lofebvre 
and  Barry  excavated  in  1908-4  for  the  French  Schools  of  Archsdology  at 
Athens  and  Cairo  the  interesting  little  Roman  Temple  of  T^luia.  It 
is  a  hemispeoSt  like  Qerf  Htisdn  in  Nubia.  The  external  portion  consists 
of  a  hall  of  eight  round  colnmns,  approached  by  a  sloping  ramp  of  stone, 
on  either  fliae  of  which  aro  statue-bases.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
ramp  were  Ionic  pillars.  The  hall  measures  60  ft.  by  80  ft.  On  its 
walls  are  reliefs  and  incised  hieroglyphs,  containinf;  the  cartouohe  of 
Nero,  in  whose  reign  the  temple  was  evidently  built.  Fragments  of 
the  name  of  Bamses  IL  shew  that  in  all  probability  the  Roman  building 
replaced  a  regular  Egyptian  temple  of  his  time.  The  columns  are 
covered  with  Greek  grafHti.  The  specs  itself  contains  nothinff.  Amen 
and  Sobok  seem  to  havo  boon  the  gods  of  tho  place.  At  tho  iT.  end  of 
the  mound  is  an  old  Coptic  church,  evidently  partly  constructed  of 
fragments  from  some  Greek  building.  Crossing  to  the  opposite  (N.) 
side  of  the  wlkdi  is  a  speos  or  rock-chapel,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
cliff  above  it  (at  tho  edge  of  tho  cliff,  but  a  littlo  to  the  E.)  is  an  altar 
with  a  Greek  iiiHcription  in  honour  of  Domitian  (whoso  name  has 
been  erased),  recording  the  quarrying  of  stone  for  "tho  paving"  of 
Alexandria. 

I  m.  farther  S.,  in  the  (lahel  en^Nehas  {"  Coppor  Hill "},  behind 
cUJlotodrif^  arc  some  intoroHting  tombs  of  tho  Ancioiit  Kinpiro.  Ono 
of  thorn,  that  of  Nokht-atikh,  contains  6  groups  of  figures  now  much 
dnfaiuHl,  tlio  rartoiinlioH  of  Mon-kau-Jia,  and  Usor-ka-f  (?).  Tho  hioro- 
glyjtliH  iiro  ill  rollof,  and  tho  dcHuiratlons  round  ono  of  llio  ka  dcMirs 
aro  vory  elaborate.  Thoro  is  also  a  fragmentary  list  of  tho  nomos, 
valuable  on  account  of  its  antiquity.  In  another  of  these  corridor-like 
tombs  are  some  well-oxecutod  figures.  Returning  to  the  Greek  inscrip- 
tion {donkeys  aJiotUd  be  sefU  round  to  wait  (U  iJie  Coptic  ehurchX  ascend 
the  hill  to  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rook,  leading  to  a  grotto,  which 
has  a  niche,  but  no  soulptures.  Following  the  path  to  the  S.,  along 
the  western  face  of  the  cliffs,  you  come  to  a  tablet  of  Ramses  III. 
reoeiving  a  falchion  from  the  hand  of  the  crocodile-headed  god  Sebek, 
in  the  presence  of  Amen ;  and  beyond  this  is  a  large  cartouohe  of  the 
same  Pharaoh. 

'  ( IF.)  Inland,  on  the  opposite  bank,  is  TAha  or  Tdha  el-AmUdin, "  of 
tho  two  columns,"  in  Cojptic  TouM^  said  to  have  boon  onoo  a  largo 
place,  equal  in  size  to  Mima.  Its  mounds  still  mark  it  as  the  successor 
of  an  ancient  town.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Theodoiion, 
and  appears  from  some  Coptic  and  Arabic  MSS.  to  have  been  distin- 
guishod  from  a  villaffe  of  the  same  name  beyond  Eshmiindn,  by  the 
additional  title  of  JIfealna,  signifying  *'  city." 

In  the  desert  behind  Dawadiya  on  the  E.bank  is  an  alabaster  quarry. 

(IT.)  Mhiia  (Afinu;^  ihi-KJuUib),  from  the  Coptic  TnUM  or  JIfoon/, 
signifying  **tho  Abode";  158  in.  from  Cairo  (Uly.  Stat.,  P.O.  and 
T.  O.  about  20  min.  from  river,  0}  hrs.  from  Cairo);  a  large  and 
important  town,  population  90,000,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
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name,  and  raaidenoe  of  a  MAdir,  prettily  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of 
tlie  rivor.  Thoro  are  two  locaiUlaSf  wliere,  if  nocossary,  accommodation 
for  tlie  iiiglit  can  lie  procured.  Tlioro  in  a  liospital  witli  native 
physician,  who  liau  qualified  in  Europe.  Minia  is  a  thriving  town,  and 
in  the  chief  street  travellers  may  obtain  most  of  the  requisites  of  life. 
There  are  also  a  watchmaker  and  a  tailor  in  Minia,  and  gardens  whore 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  can  be  obtained.  A  market  is  held  every 
Monday.  The  first  sugar-factory  established  in  Egypt  was  built  at 
Minia,  and  it  still  exists,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  During  the 
oane-harvest,  and  when  the  mills  are  in  full  activity,  the  town  presents 
a  busy  and  animated  appearance.  On  the  river-bimk  to  the  N.  of  the 
factory  is  a  palace  of  the  Khedive. 

liuo  Arriaiiiua  .*>;iys,  "Minia,  uii  the  W.  Uiiik  uf  ihu  Nile,  is  a  very  iicni 
lowii,  Imill  ill  till!  lime  of  the  Moslems  l>y  KhAsih,  wlio  was  up|X>iiited  governor 
under  the  Klialifale  uf  Uaghdad.  It  abounds  in  every  kind  of  fruit,  which, 
though  sent  to  Cairo,  cannot,  on  account  of  the  distance,  arrive  fresh  in  that 
city,  beinf  170  m.  off.  It  boasts  many  handsome  buildings,  and  the  remains  of 
ancient  Egyptian  monuments.  The  inhabitants  are  wealthy,  and  commercial 
speculation  induces  them  to  travel  even  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  S&dAn." 

Over  the  doorway  of  a  mosque,  near  the  river,  arc  a  few  fragments  of  Grasco- 
Koiuan  architecture.  Within  are  several  granite  and  marble  columns,  some 
with  Corinthian  capitals  ;  and  the  devout  lM*lieve  that  water  flows  spontaneously 
every  Friday  from  one  of  their  shafts,  for  the  liciiefit  of  the  faithful.  A  shOkh's 
tomb,  overshadowed  by  a  syeoiiiorc-trce,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  nesir  the 
s|M)t  where  boats  K^'^i^'i'^Hy  nioor,  has  a  |>ieluivM|iie  ellrct.  and  the  niniuToiis 
fiuiircs  on  iht:  JNiiik  and  IkmiIs  on  the  river  make  up  a  pretty  and  very  typiail 

Cicture  of  Nile  rlvcr-lNink  scenery.      Numerous  wiltl-fowl  and  otlier  aquatic 
Irds  frequent  the  snndlxmks  near  Miniii. 

At  K6m  eUKu/ara  ('*  Heathens'  Mound,")  immediately  opposite  to 
Minia,  are  some  old  tombs  of  uncertain  date. 

I'riiu  ToiulM  of  Uoul  fiuiau  (sou  liolow,  i*.  SItf)  limy  lie  eoiiveiiluiilly  visited  fniiii 
llliiia  hy  thtirto  who  mru  IrttvullltiK  hy  onlhinry  stuiuiier  or  nUlwity  (sua  |i.  8U7).  The 
JiHiriiuy  is  iiiimIu  hy  tUtiikuy  finaii  *SiiiMhfc(,o|»|Hj«lto  MliilA(lilro  in  Mliilii),  Thisuxeur* 
iltHi  itf  <»f  eoiii-Mu  niinocuHiiJiry  f<»r  thiMc*  who  Iiavo  a  ilAliAhtyii.  Wu  iiaim  Zawitff^  el' 
MAyUin  uii«l  Ktim  rl-Alimar (mxo  liohiMr)li>  H-SncHrtU  or  Stuti  Nutvfr.  aiuI  ttitti  Jioiii 
IJiUMUi.  ItuilwAy  Irnvolloni  niuy  rejoin  the  lino  at  Abu  ^Vr^2«  or  JKtlidetu.  oit|MMltu 
Belli  Hasan ;  liut  tlioeo  who  wish  to  meet  a  steiiiiier  iiiuit  go  on  to  SIu^kM  Abiida 
(AntiiroiiiMtliM),  aimI  uroHS  to  RMa  (sou  lielow).  Tlie  joiniicy  (itini  Minia  to  IUVIa, 
with  the  Jteiii  Ijusiui  tomlM  thrown  in,  cannot  bo  v4iiivenioiitly  nittile  In  lean  than  ii 
day  and  a  luilf :  tlio  railway  traveller  ean  get  to  Aim  I^er|^  in  Uie  day  from  Minia.  J 

{E,)  At  Nexlet  eg-Zdwtya,  a  small  village  to  the  S.  of  Saw&da,  are 
the  beautiful  little  property  of  AbA  Sultan  Pasha  and  the  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  village,  with  a  small  fortress  of  rectangular  shape  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  ancient  village.  To  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Nezlet  es-ZAwtya 
are  extensive  quarries  of  the  Roman  period,  extending  also  between  two 
hills,  on  each  side  of  the  ravine  that  separates  them.  In  one  are  remains 
of  mouldings  painted  over  a  niche  of  Christian  time,  the  pilasters 
having  rude  capitals;  in  another  some  painted  arabesques.  Other 
tombs  which  existed  here  have  been  destroyed  by  modern  quarrying. 

(E,)  The  modern  cemetery  of  Minia  is  at  (167  m.)  Z4wiyet  el- 
MAyitin  (**  Dead  Men's  Chapel  *' ;  usually  known  as  "  ez-Z&wiya  "  simply) 
between  oaw&da  and  K6m  el-Ahmar.  Thrice  every  year  the  inhabitants 
pay  a  visit  of  ceremony  to  the  tombs,  in  the  months  of  Shawwal  (*Id 
es-tiugh6r),  of  Dhul-Ifiggu  (Td  el-Koblr),  and  Ilogeb.  The  viHit  lasts 
7  days,  the  16th  of  the  month,  or  the  full  moon,  buing  the  principal 
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clay.  Daring  thin  timo.claton  are  oilored  and  palm-branchon  proRoniod 
t<>  llio  dead.  Tluj  iiiocio  of  forrying  over  tlio  InmIIoh  of  tlio  doiwl, 
accotiipaiiidl  by  iliu  iiliilationM  o(  woninii.  and  tlio  ohoioo  of  aooinot<try 
on  tlio  oppoRitiO  Hido  of  tho  rivor,  cannot  fail  to  call  to  mind  tho 
custonifl  of  the  ancient  KgyptiaiiH  ;  and  it  \h  rcuiarka1)lo  that  thoy  havo 
not  solootod  a  spot  inimodlaloly  in  front  of  tho  town,  but  havo  proforrod 
ono  near  tho  tombs  of  thoir  pagan  prodccossorB.  It  was  tho  old 
Egyptian  cuntom  of  forrying  over  tho  aoad  that  gavo  riso  to  tho  fablo 
of  Cliaron  and  tho  Styx,  which  Diodorofl  vory  conRiHtcntly  tracoB  from 
tho  funeral  coronionioH  of  Kgypt.  OhriHtiauB  as  woU  iw  Mohammedonn 
aro  buried  in  tho  cemetery. 

Tho  early  tombn  discovered  by  ChampoUion  and  Nestor  rHdte, 
scenes  from  which  are  reproduoed  in  the  *Deukmiller'  of  L^ius, 
have  been  destroyed  by  recent  quarrying,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Nefer-sekheru,  "the  royal  scribe"  (XIIL  Dyii.)^  which  was  shame- 
fully defaced  m  1888.  It  is  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  hill.  Above  the 
entrance  is  a  representation  of  the  4  oynocephalous  apes  adoring  the 
sun  as  it  rises  over  the  dad.  Inside  and  on  tlio  tomb  wall  Noforsokheru 
and  his  wife  are  being  introduced  by  Uonis  into  tho  presence  of  Osiris, 
who  is  seated ;  Isls  and  Nephthys  are  behind  him,  and  the  four  genii  of 
the  dead  on  the  opening  lotus  flower  in  front  of  him.  Representations 
of  two  elaborate  and  beautifully  executed  lotus  pillars  are  particularly 
to  be  noticed.  On  tho  rt.-hand  side  of  tho  tomb  aro  various  scenes  of 
domestic  and  agricultural  life;  figures  with  oHerings  are  depicted  as 
hurrying  alonff  m  the  most  lifelike  way ;  and  the  plan  of  a  pylon  and 
four  lotus  columns  are  also  to  be  seen.  Three  niches,  which  once 
contained  figures,  are  immediately  opposite  the  door,  and  the  remains 
of  two  Osiride  figures  are  still  distinctly  to  be  traced.  A  seated  oyno- 
cephalous ape  once  occupied  the  niche  on  the  rt.  hand,  just  outside  the 
tomb.    Of  the  VI.  Dffnasty  tombs  that  of  Khunos  was  the  finest. 

(W.)  At  Kthn  fl-yihitmr,  a  fow  mitmtos'  walk  S.  of  Zftwiyot  ol- 
Mftyittn,  are  tho  mounds  of  an  ancient  town.  Its  na)no  signifies  tho 
"  llod  Mound,*'  which  it  has  recoivod  from  the  quantity  of  pottery  that 
lies  scattered  over  it,  and  tho  burnt  walls  of  ids  crude-brick  liounos. 

A  great  manufactnro  of  alabaster  vases  was  carried  on  in  the 
ancient  city,  and  its  site  is  strewn  with  the  cores  loft  by  the  manu- 
facturers. Its  Effyptian  name  seems  to  have  been  7ie{mn,  and  it  bo- 
lonffod  to  the  Mafteij  nomo  of.  Upper  Egypt.  The  fragment  of  a  column 
with  the  cartouche  of  Amen-hetep  III.  Las  been  found  here. 

(W.)  The  rock  tomlM  S.  of  Neelei  Nuwfir  (eUNeiofiirtU ;  p.  8141  aro 
old,  and  from  tho  form  of  thoir  round  lintels  appear  to  Ihi  early.  Thoy 
have  licon  occupied  by  tho  early  Ohristians,  who  havo  paintod  tho 
lOgyiitian  Ankhf  or  sign  of  life,  in  liou  of  tlio  cross,  accoinpaniod  by  tho 
woras  EIC  eEO('.    Others  have  vestiges  of  Coptic  inscriptions. 

(ir.)  Abu  Ker^&s  (rly.  sta.). 

(ir.)  At  SharAra  on  the  W.  bank,  used  to  be  the  mounds  of  an 
ancient  town.  These  mounds,  which  were  called  el-Anbagiya  in  the 
time  of  Jomard,  were  probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Menat- 
KhufUt  **  Nurse  of  Khufu,"  the  capital  of  the  Oryx  nomo,  over  which 
ruled  the  princes  who  are  buried  at  Bcni  Hasan.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  this  town  was  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  but  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  necessary  supposition. 
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Beni  TTftttfln. 

(E,)  Beni  Qasan,  169  m.  The  nearest  point  to  Beni  Huan  on  the 
railway  is  the  station  ot  Abi^  ^erffds. 

[By  taking  l)eda  and  proTlsioni  for  one  or  two  niglita,  the  tomlis  might  b«  visited 
from  Cairo  by  rail,  ai  it  would  be  poaslble  to  sleep  In  the  station  ;  If  not,  a  tent  would 
be  required. 

The  tombs  of  Bent  Vasau  are  excavated  In  the  rock,  in  the  side  of  the  hills  Uiat 
overhang  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  Iwnk  lielow,  a  detritus  of  sand  and  mvel,  has 
been  cut  tlmnigli  by  the  river,  which  formerly  enoroadied  on  this  side,  Init  whicli 
has  again  retired  to  the  westward,  so  tlwt  a  wide  piece  of  oitltivated  land  now  lies 
between  the  river  and  the  tombs.  Besides  tlie  tomlM  at  Beni  Hasan,  there  Is  a  small 
rock>cut  temple  called  the  Speus  Artemidus.  which,  with  one  or  two  unimportant 
tomlis,  lies  8  ni.  8.  of  the  otlier  group,  a  small  wAdI  sei>arathig  tlie  two  hills. 

'llie  liest  way  in  oomlnic  down  thu  river  Is  to  stop  at  tlio  village,  visit  the  Himmis 
llrst,  and  tlieu  lidu  to  tlio  toinlis,  thu  lM»at  Iwing  sent  (hi  Ut  tlio  noarest  iioint  to  Uie 
last>nanivd.  This  will  Ini  a  comfortablu  excursion  i»f  0  <»r  7  hours,  but  tlio  steamer- 
tourists  usually  take  only  8  or  4  hours.! 

The  present  Village  of  Beni  Hasan  stands  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  the 
tombe,  and  nearly  1  m.  to  the  ^.E.  of  it  is  the  Sveos  ArUnUdos,  to 
which  the  common  name  of  Stabl  'Anfar  (**  Stable  of  'An^r,"  a  fainons 
Moslem  hero)  has  been  applied  by  the  modem  Bgyptians.  It  is 
situated  about  }  ni.  from  the  mouth  of  a  small  rocky  valley  or  ravine. 

To  tho  rt.,  oil  on  tori  ng  the  ravine,  aru  Hovoral  pits  and  tombs  out  in 
the  ruck.  Soniu  of  those  last  have  had  woll  shapod  doorways,  with 
tho  usual  ]<igyptiau  uoriiioo,  and  round  one  aru  still  sonio  tnuwM  of 
uoluurud  hiuroglypliM.  Tlirou  aru  larger  than  thu  rust.  In  tlio  first  of 
these  (going  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile)  the  paintings  on  wall  and 
ceiling  have  been  blackened  with  smoke,  and  few  of  them  can  be 
distinctly  traced.  Near  its  S.E.  corner  are  some  water-plants,  and 
here  and  there  some  Greek  inscriptions  scratched  on  the  stucco. 
Beyond  this,  to  the  E.,  is  another  excavation  with  a  cornice  over  the 
door,  bearing  the  names  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Alexander  tho  Great, 
Ptolemy  Lagos  being  at  that  time  governor  of  Egypt  in  his  name.  In 
the  centre  are  the  globe  and  asps ;  and  on  the  architrave  below,  the 
king  is  kneeling  to  present  the  figure  of  Truth  to  Pakhet  (a  form  of 
Bast  or  Sekhemet),  the  cat-headed  goddess  of  the  place.  Behind  him 
stands  Hathor.  On  one  side  of  the  two  central  compartments  the 
king  is  standing  in  the  presence  of  Amen  and  Horus,  on  the  other  of 
Thoth  and  Khnemu. 

The  next  large  grotto  to  the  E.  Is  the  Specs  Artemldos  (**  the  Cave 
of  Artemis  ").  Like  the  others,  it  is  wholly  excavated  in  the  rock.  It 
was  begun  by  Hatshepsu  and  Thothmes  III.  {XVIII.  Dyn,)^  and  other 
sculptures  were  added  by  Seti  I.,  tho  father  of  Ramses  II.  (XIX.  Dyn.) ; 
but  it  was  never  completed.  It  consisted  of  a  portico,  with  two  rows 
of  square  nillars,  four  in  each,  of  which  only  three  pillars  now  remain  ; 
and  though  on  one  Hide  rough  and  unriiiished,  each  bears  the  name  of 
those  two  kings,  and  of  tlie  goddess  Pakhet,  idoutitiud  by  tho  (Irookn 
with  Artemis,  whose  name  is  followed  by  the  figure  of  a  lioness.  A  door, 
or  passage,  leads  thence  into  tho  fuias,  which  measures  8J  rby  9  paces, 
and  at  the  end  wall  is  a  niche  about  0  ft.  doop  and  raised  8  ft.  from 
the  floor,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  or  her 
symbol.  It  is  unfinished ;  but  on  one  of  the  jamlie  is  a  figure  of  Pakhet. 
In  the  doorway  or  passage  loading  to  tho  fuw»  are  two  recesses,  cut  in 
the  wall ;  and  there  are  others  in  the  portico. 
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The  only  finishod  soolptures  are  on  the  inner  wall  of  ihe  portico. 
They  are  of  the  XVIII.  and  XIX.  Dynasty,  and,  therefore,  of  a  good 
period  of  Egyptian  art ;  but  they  vary  in  style,  some  being  in  relief, 
others  incised.  On  one  side  Thothmes  III.  is  makinff  offerings  to 
Pakhet  and  Thoth ;  on  the  other,  Seti  is  kneeling  before  Amen, 
attendo<l  by  Pakhet ;  and,  in  a  line  of  hieroglyphs  behind  him,  mention 
is  made  of  the  soulpturos  added  by  him  in  honour  of  "his  mother 
Pakhet,  tho'  beautiful  lady  of  the  Speos.*'  In  the  portico,  some  of  the 
original  hiorofflvphs  have  been  obliterated,  and  others  incised  in  their 

filace.  That  this  was  done  in  the  time  of  King  Seti  himself  Is  evident 
mm  the  fact  of  their  lioing  incised,  like  his  name,  which  has' been 
Bulmtitutod  for  that  of  Thothmes.  Ohanges  have  also  been  made  in  the 
logoiuls  over  some  of  the  twelve  doltlos  seated  on  the  1.  of  the  picture, 
which  have  been  altered  by  Seti.  Pakhet  occurs  again  twice  over  the 
door,  and  once  in  the  doorway  of  the  itaas.  She  has  always,  the  head 
of  a  lioness,  and  the  title,  **  Lady  of  the  Excavation  "  or  *'  opeoe." 

On  the  face  of  the  rook,  over  the  facade  of  the  portico,  are  43  lines 
of  hieroglyphs,  which  were  first  copied  In  full  bv  M.  Golonistchev,  the 
Russian  Egyptologist.  The  first  line,  which  has  been  erased,  contained 
the  name  of  Hatshepsu,  who  further  on  refers  to  the  Hyksoe  under 
the  name  of  the  Aamu  or  "Asiatics."  The  words  of  the  text  are:  "  I 
restored  that  which  was  in  ruins,  and  I  completed  what  was  left 
unfinished,  for  there  had  been  Aamu  in  the  miast  of  Northern  Egypt 
and  in  Avaris,  and  foreign  hordes  from  among  them  had  destroyed  the 
monuments  (of  old)."  There  are  several  pits  and  smaller  grottoes  on 
this  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley.  In  some  of  them  the  bones 
of  oats,  and  even  dogs,  are  said  to  have  been  discovered,  and  in  the 
plain  S.  of  the  entrance  of  the  w&di  a  vast  cemetery  of  oats  was  found 

fnisao. 

The  Tombs  of  Beni  HAsan.  —On  the  way  f  ntni  the  Rpofis  to  the  tombs 
the  ancient  cat  cemetery  is  passed  over,  and  the  remains  of  the  old 
Beni  Hasan  villages  are  seen.  They  were  destroyed  by  IbrAhtm  Pasha 
owing  to  the  Incorrigible  rascality  of  the  inhabitants. 

(The  tourlai's  |Mth  lemls  up  the  hill  tu  No.  80,  the  most  eoiiUierly  tomh  of  sny 

loortonoe.    ThoM  fsriher  8.,  Not.  88  to  30,  ihonld  lie  Tislted  flret  If  the  toarut 

tliea  to  Bee  them ;  but  m  they  have  no  featnres  that  are  not  m  well  ezetilpllfled  in 

10  other  tomlM,  a  vlflt  l«  not  neceeeary.   Tlio  nnmltere  of  the  most  Important  tombs. 

which  iliould  all  lie  soon,  are  Imlloatoil  in  heavy  typo  Iwlow.    Them  are  proteoted 

by  Inm  ihiom  nffalnnt  the  vniNlallnn  of  tlio  natlvon  (Uio  people  of  Itonl  ^amn  ■  have 

MWMn  hail  a  IniiI  iianio,  like  tliofw  i >f  Abyflos) :  tlokota  must  lio  pmilnood  to  olitaln 

ailniTiMlon.l 

The  Gobol  Beni  HaHan  (half-hour  direct  ride  from  tlie  river).  In 
which  the  tombs  are  excavated,  is  of  eocene  nummulitio  limestone. 
The  tombs  are  excavated  in  two  ranges  about  half-way  up  the  hill,  in 
thick  strata  of  fine  white  limestone.  In  the  lower  range  the  tombs 
are  merely  mummy-pits.  The  tombs  of  the  upper  range  may  be 
divided  into  three  groups :  I.  Those  with  one  or  more  halls  of  a  square 
plan,  but  without  columns  or  portico.  II.  Those  without  portico, 
but  consisting  of  a  main  chamber,  with  roofs  supported  by  one  or  more 
rows  of  lotus-bud  columns.  III.  Those  with  an  open  outer  court,  a 
portico,  a  main  chamber,  and  a  shrine. 

The  tombs  have  always  been  known,  but  were  not  properly  cleared 
vid  copied  Mil  1892,  when  this  work  was  carried  out  for  the  Arohnologioal 
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Survey  of  Egypt  (Egypt  Exploration  Fund)  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Newberry. 
More  reoeutly  a  new  series  of  tombs  of  tbe  XI.  and  XII.  Dyn.  baye 
boon  disco vorod  and  cloarod  by  Mr.  John  OarHtang,  of  tbo  University 
of  Livorpoul.  Tliose  were  mostly  intact,  and  liavo  yielded  a  rich  store 
of  typical  tomb-furniture  of  the  Middle  Empire  period. 

The  tombs  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  (circa  2800- 
2500  u.c.X  that  is,  to  the  time  of  the  Usertsens  and  Ameu-em-hats. 
Under  these  kings  the  nobles  of  the  Maftetj  or  '*  Oryx  '*  nome,  who  were 
buried  hero,  wore  very  wealthy,  and  hunce  tlio  rich  decoration  of  their 
tombu.  Tlioro  U  very  little  sculpture,  but  the  walls  of  many  of  the 
toinlM  aro  entirely  covered  with  Hcunos  painted  on  a  thin  coat  of 
Une-grained  pbuttor.  The  plgmenUi  wore  proUibly  laid  on  with  a 
white-of-ogg  niuiliuni. 

In  those,  as  in  all  the  excavated  tcniplos  and  tomlis  of  Egypt,  wo 
have  decided  proofs  of  their  having  been  imitations  of  buildings.  Thus, 
an  architrave  runs  from  column  to  column ;  the  abacus  (originally  a 
separate  member)  is  placed  between  the  shaft  and  the  architrave, 
neither  of  which  would  be  necessary,  or  have  been  thought  of,  in  mere 
excavations;  and  so  obviously  unnecessary  were  they  that  in  later 
times  the  Egyptians  fre<|uoutly  omittod  both  the  abacus  and  the 
architrave  in  their  excavated  monuments,  as  in  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  and  several  other  toinlnt  ut  TIioIwh.  Hut  this  was  an  after- 
thouglit,  and  the  oldest  excavated  monuments  have  tlie  imitatod 
features  of  constnictive  architecture.  The  tombs  aro  designed  on  the 
same  threefold  principle  as  the  niastabas  and  other  tombs,  there  being 
the  main  chamber  for  the  chapel,  the  deep  shaft,  and  the  sepulchnu 
chamber  at  the  bottom.  There  are  also  nine* instances  of  the  ''false 
door*'  with  which  the  older  tombs  make  us  familiar;  that  is,  the 
semblance  of  a  doorway  carved  or  painted  on  the  walls — generally 
the  W.  or  S.W.  wall— which  represents  the  way  into  the  under 
world. 

The  paintings  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  the  deceased;  they  are 
in  fact  a  sort  of  pictorial  biography,  and  the  mystic  signs  and  divinities 
common   to  a  later  epoch  are  alisent  hero  lis  at  the  Pyramids  and 
Sakk&ra.     Tlicro  seems  to  have  been  less  thought  of  rewards  an 
punishments  in  the  future  life.     In  grouping  the  various  paini 
scenes  upon  the  walls,  the  artists  seem  to  have  been  guided  by 
natural  principle  which  led  them  to  place  the  Nile  in  the  lowest 
register,  the  agricultural  scenes  in  the  middle,  and  desert  scenes  at 
the  top.    But  little  technical  skill  is  shown  in  the  drawing.    The  birds 
are  always  better  drawn  .than  the  human  ligures,  but  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  aro  represented  in  the  most  conventional  way, 
a  series  of  isigeag  lines  standing  for  water,  and  a  wavy  outlined  pink 
space  dotted  with  red  and  black  being  the  desert. 

TiMnb  SB,  which  has  a  door  into  No.  82,  mode  by  the  Copts,  is  that 
of  liakt  II.  b\'om  the  position  of  the  door-.socket  the  door  must  have 
opened  to  the  right,  while  those  of  all  the  uther  tombs  opened  to  the 
left.  The  southernmost  of  the  three  tomb-shafts  is  the  largest  example 
of  the  square  type  uf  shafts  at  Deni  Hasan. 

'lUiis  Uakt  \si\H  the  oldest  son  of  anollier  liakt  (7'om/i  21))  and  his 
wife  'l^ehutika,  and  probaiily  falber  of  lleinuHhonta  ('J\miO  21).  J  lis 
titles  were  lla  prince,  Sahu  of  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt,  confidential 
friend  of  the  King,  lloyal  acquaintance.  Great  Chief  of  the  Oryx  nome 
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and  fchroo  Ingnl  feHlon,  **TTo  who  iR  in  tho  Ohnmbor/*  '<  Flo  who  Iwlongn 
to  the  city  of  Nekhon/*  and  *'  Ghiof  of  tho  city  of  Nokhol>.*' 

The  frieze  is  of  the  kheker  ornament  with  reotanglen  of  colour  ahove 
and  below.  On  tho  W.  wall  N.  of  the  doorway  is  painted  a  figure  of 
Bakt,  in  front  of  .whom  is  an  altar  to  which  men  are  bringing  offerings. 
Round  the  false  door  are  incised  hieroglyphs,  giving  the  usual  prayer 
formuln  for  ^w  klieru  offerings. 

Of  the  four  or  five  rows  of  scenes  with  which  the  walls  were  painted, 
only  the  two  topmost  have  escaped  destruction  at  the  hands  of  the 
ArnlM,  who  have  scrih1)lo<l  graffiti  over  tho  lowor  part.  On  tho  N.  wall, 
row  1,  is  a  hunting  scono  in  tho  desert ;  row  3,  men  fowling  with  a 
clap-not. 

Tomh  82  consists  of  an  outside  portico  with  arched  roof,  and  archi- 
trave supported  by  two  octagonal  columns;  a  chamber  beyond,  of 
which  the  floor-level  Is  higher  than  the  door-sill,  though  now  no  steps 
remain  to  connect  the  two  over  the  sloping  shaft  that  goes  down  from 
tho  door ;  and  a  shrino  at  tho  end,  on  tho  back  wall  of  which  thoro 
romain  a  few  traces  of  sculpture.  In  the  8.W.  comer  is  a  shaft  about 
90  ft.  deep  ending  in  a  small  unfinished  chamber.  The  name  of  tho 
owner  of  the  tomb  is  unknown. 

Tomb  29,  which  has  Ooptic  openings  into  Nos.  28  and  80,  is  that  of 
Bakt  I.  It  was  excavated  coo  higli  in  the  stratum,  and  so  tho  roof  was 
left  perforce  in  a  rough  state.  Bakt  was  "  Groat  Ohiof  of  the  Orvx 
uomo,"  and  bears,  besides,  the  usual  titles.  He  was  father  to  iihe 
Baf^t  of  Tomb  83.  As  in  Tomb  88,  no  representations  of  deities  occur, 
but  prayers  are  addre&ed  to  the  two  chief  funereal  gods,  Osiris  atid 
Anubis.  The  frieze  here  is  a  kind  of  rope  pattern.  Though  the  W.  wall 
is  mimli  damaged,  it  is  possible  to  soo,  to  tho  N.  of  the  doorway,  a 
Of(iim  of  Dalfl,  In  fronl.  oi  whom  am  HorllioA  in  throo  rown;  and  to  ihn 
S.  of  tho  doorway  a  Itoatlng  Honno.  At  tlio  K.  otul  of  tlio  N.  wall  r4iii 
bo  soon  a  quarrel  hotwoon  two  crows.  Under  tho  chair  of  Bakl  on  tho 
1C.  wall  is  a  dog.  Tho  lowest  row  In  tho  middle  of  the  S.  wall  shows 
six  men  trying  to  overturn  a  hull,  wliioh  is  loHHliig  ono  of  them.  To 
the  rt.  of  this  are  throe  dwarfs.  Further  to  tho  rt.  are  groups  of 
wrestlers,  men  leading  and  driving  goats  and  oxen,  bulls  fighting,  and 
ploughing  scenes. 

Tomb  27  is  a  plain  chamber  which  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
finished,  except  tho  false  door  to  tho  rt.  of  the  entrance.  It  belonged 
to  jtomnshonta,  and  it  has  six  burial  shafts.  llomuHhonta  was  the 
father  of  Bakt  III.  (7V>fr»/>  15),  and  also  of  a  Khoti.  Ho  l)oars  the 
same  titles  as'Rakt  If.  (Tomb  88).  On  tho  l.-hand  side  of  the  K  wall 
stands  a  figure  of  llemushenta  in  a  leopard-skin,  and  on  tlio  rt.  ho  is 
again  seen  seated  on  a  chair,  underneath  which  is  a  dog. 

In  To^nb  24,  now  connected  with  28,  were  found  an  undisturbed 
burial  of  the  XI.  or  XII.  Dynasty,  tho  mummv  lying  in  a  plain  wooden 
oofTin,  inscribed  roughly  in  blue  paint,  and  thirteen  stands  for  jars. 

Tomhi  22  and  23  are  unfinished.  No.  28  is  that  of  Neter-nekht. 
The  painted  eastern  wall  shows  that  the  decoration  of  the  tomb  went 
on  side  by  side  with  its  excavation.  Traces  of  painted  patterns  are 
still  loft  on  tho  coiling,  Imt  the  graffiti  show  that  tho  chamlMr  was 
once  used  as  a  Coptic  school-room.  Netor-nokht  was  <' administrator 
of  the  eastern  desert,"  and  .bears  the  other  secondary  titles  found 
usually  in  these  tombs,  but  was  not  ohief  of  the  Oryx  nome.    His 
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wife,  who  was  »  priestess  of  Hftthor,  was  called  Her-&b.  Two  men  of 
the  name  of  Eheti  and  a  Khnem-hetep  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions.  The  ceiling  beyond  the  architrave  is  elaborately  painted. 
It  is  divided  into  two  by  a  simulated  wooden  beam.  Low  down,  .on 
the  N.  wall  amonff  many  other  Ooptic  inscriptions,  is  an  alphabetical 
table.  The  E.  wall  has  been  much  dama^^  by  graffiti.  At  its  N.  end 
stands  Neter-nekht,  with  his  mother  Arit-lietep  to  the  rt.,  and  his 
wife  Her-ab  to  the  1.  The  inscriptions  above  give  the  titles  of  these 
three  pocHOus. 

TintU)  21,  also  flnishod,  belonged  to  Nukhta.  PurhaiM  because  it  is 
excavated  in  a  finer  piece  of  rouk,  the  work  of  thiH  tomb  is  Iwttor  than 
tliat  of  most  of  tliu  tuiiiljs  of  this  group.  To  tlio  larger  of  the  interior 
sliufts  has  boon  loft  a  low  parapet  in  the  rock.  Nckbta  was  a  "Groat 
Chief  of  the  Oryx  uomo." 

In  Tan^  18  there  are  five  burial  pits  still  untouched.  Though  it  is 
not  finished  in  any  part,  it  is  interesting  as  showing,  from  the  varying 
stages  of  completion  in  which  we  see  its  ten  lotus-bud  columns,  the 
manner  in  which  the  mason  set  about  his  work.  The  peculiar  ^ape 
of  the  tomb  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  earlier  tomb  (No.  19) 
to  the  S. 

The  Tomb  of  Kheti  (No.  17)  is  the  second  largest  in  this  group. 
On  the  N.  side  of  the  door  is  a  curious  buttress  partly  desti*oyod, 
with  traces  of  carving  on  its  southern  face.  Two  of  the  six  lotus- 
bud  columns  that  supported  the  architrave  are  still  intact,  and  show 
remains  of  bands  of  colour,  yellow,  green,  red  and  white.  Kheti 
was  **  Great  Ohief  of  the  Oryx  nome  to  its  entirety,"  in  the  time  of 
the  XI.  Dvnasty,  and,  besides  bearing  all  the  other  titles  found  in 
the  foregoing  tombs,  he  was  **  Captain  of  the  soldiers  in  all  different 
places."  He  was  a  son  of  Bakt  III.,  and  his  wife  Khnem-hetep,  and 
be  had  a  son  Kheti.  Among  tlie  local  deities  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tions is  ''Sekhemet,  mistress  of  hunting."  On  the  architraves  are 
rows  of  hieroglyphs.  The  style  of  painting  throughout  the  tomb  is 
coarse,  and  tlic  figuroH  arc  not  well  drawn,  nor  the  liioroglyphs  clearly 
inscrilnxl.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  eiitnuieo-wall  is  a  picture  of  Ivhcti 
harpooning  fish.  To  the  rt.  of  this  are  small  scence  of  pools  of  water 
with  clumps  of  papyrus  and  lotus  plants.  There  are  also  boating, 
fishing,  and  fowling  scenes,  and  representations  of  hippopotami,  wild 
boars,  and  calves. 

The  S.  side  of  the  entrance  wall  is  much  defaced ;  but  to  the  1.  of 
the  false  door  may  be  traced  pictures  of  women  grinding  corn  and  men 
preparing  confectionery.  The  band  of  hieroglyphs  running  round  the 
walls  below  the  frieise  gives  the  titlos  of  Kheti,  or  tlic  usiuil  uutcti  (e 
^Up  formula  (see  Hieroglyphs,  p.  [116]).  The  scenes  on  the  N.  wall 
show  men  and  women  working  at  various  trades,  or  engaged  in 
domestic  occupations;  also  a  procession  of  statues  of  Kheti  and  his 
wife  in  a  naoa  drawn  by  seven  men.  In  front  of  a  standing  figure  of 
Kheti  are  three  dogs.  On  the  E.  wall  are  122  groups  of  wrestlers  in 
different  attitudes;  below  is  a  battle  scene.  Scenes  of  games  and 
diversions  are  represented  on  a  pilaster  on  the  S.  wall,  and  between 
this  and  the  next  pilaster  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Kheti  attended  by 
a  parasol-bearer.  Before  a  large  seated  figure  of  Kheti  on  the  W. 
half  of  the  S.  wall  a  scribe  and  a  priest  bum  incense  in  a  censer.    To 
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the  E.  of  a  roughljr-cut  later  recess,  OhampoUion,  the  great  Bgyptologist, 
has  iriscrihed  his  initials. 

Tomb  16  is  the  counterpart  o(  14. 

The  main  ohamher  of  Tomb  15,  that  of  Bakt  III.,  64  ft.  9  in.  by 
82  ft.,  and  averaging  16  ft.  6  in.  in  heiflht,  is  the  largest  at  Beni 
Hasan.  The  two  lotus-bud  columns  have  disappeared.  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  S.  wall  there  is  a  small  chamber,  containing  a  table  of  offerings, 
and  a  false  door  on  the  W.  wall.  There  is  a  large  tomb  shaft  just  out- 
side which  was  cleared  of  its  for^  tons  of  stoiicn  and  boulders  to  a 
depth  of  79|  ft.,  whore  a  doorway  on  the  nortlioni  face  was  found 
leading  into  a  chamber  about  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  in.,  and  in  the  centre  of 
this  chamber  another  shaft  20  ft.  deep  was  discovered,  at  the  liotton  of 
which  on  the  8.  side  a  doorway  led  into  a  chamber  12  ft.  by  8  f  t^  with 
benches  on  which  were  probably  ranged  the  coffins.  Leading  of!  from 
this  is  a  carefully  finished  chamber  on  a  lower  level.  The  total  depth 
of  this  shaft  is  10)5  ft.  8  in.,  the  deepest  yet  found  and  cleared  in  Effvpt. 
Dakt  III.  was  the  son  of  Itemunhonta  (7VimA27),  and  father  of  Khoti 
{'hmb  17).  llo  was  **  (lovornor  of  the  Oryx  nomo  In  Its  entirety,*'  and 
bears  the  usual  titles.  The  drawing  of  the  human  figure  here  is  good,  the 
wrestlers  being  the  most  naturaHstioally  treated  figures  in  Egypt ;  but 
that  of  the  animals  is  weak.  Some  of  the  hieroglyphs — those  above 
the  large  flffures  of  Ba^t— are  coloured  with  much  care  and  detail.  The 
subjects  01  the  paintings  on  the  N.  and  E.  walls  resemble  those  on  the 
N.  and  E.  walls  of  Tonib  17.  To  the  1.  of  the  large  figure  of  Bakt  at 
the  W.  end  of  the  S.  i^all  are  some  scenes  representing  various  gsmee, 
thimble-rig  T?),  prisoner's  base  (7),  draughts,  *'  counting  on  the  head 
and  on  the  nanus,"  Ac.  Among  the  Ooptic  qraffiii  is  one  which  reads 
'*pray  for  me,*'  and  another  '*The  Father,  the  Son,  the  Holy  Qhost, 
Mary  and  Martha." 

Tomb  14  belonged  to  Khnemn-hetep  I.,  father  of  Nokhta (Z'om6  21), 
who  bears,  besides  the  titles  mentioned  before,  that  of  "Superintendent 
of  the  priests."  His  mother  was  called  Ba^t  and  his  wife  Set-ap. 
On  the  S.W.  wall  of  the  main  chamber  Is  a  now  almost  undeci- 
pherable historical  inscription,  recording  a  naval  expedition,  and 
mentioning  Amenemli&t  I.  by  his  prenomen  Se-l)etep-ab-B&.  It 
mentions  that  the  king  made  Khnemu-hetep  ^*Ha  prince  of  the 
town  of  Menat-Khufu,"  for  certain  services  rendered.  The  paintinss 
are  very  much  faded,  but  appear  to  have  been  of  much  the  same  style 
as  ilioso  of  Toinl)  15.  In  the  lowisst  row  on  thn  K.  walls  is  an 
intoroHtIng  group  of  foreigners  (Libyans)  liolng  led  by  an  Kgypliati 
superintendent. 

7*fim6  18  is  that  of  another  Khnomn-I.iotnp,  a  <*  Itnyal  Rcribe  '*  and 
*'  tlcffulator  of  the  iV/i  order  In  tbn  toniploof  Pakbnt."  llo  lioars  other 
roliftious  titles,  such  as  *' Enligh tenor  of  the  temple,"  Ac,  and  the 
civil  titles  ''Superintendent  of  the  leading  offices **  and  ''Superinten- 
dent of  the  house.*'  On  the  doorposts  and  lintel  of  the  entrance  to  the 
small  rectangular  chamber  are  eigbt  lines  of  inscription  in  incised  hiero- 
glyphs, giving  the  names  and  titles  of  Khnemu-lietep.  On  the  i<.-h.  post, 
DMidee  the  usual  neivn  id  hettp  formula,  we  read  "  the  lover  of  his  city, 
whom  his  city  loved,  untainted  by  robbery  nine  2\  knowing  what  is 
said,  free  of  contradiction,  long-suffering  in  the  midst  of  nobles,  know- 
ing the  result  of  his  speech,  firm  of  foot." 

y' 
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Tomb  9  has  boon  carefully  finished,  but  no  remains  of  )>aiutiug8  can 
be  traced. 

Timtb  5  shows,  in  itrt  unfiuiuhod  stato,  the  method  of  cutting  out  a 
tomb.  Tlie  sixtoon-sidod  columns  are  merely  roughed  out,  and  blocks 
remain  all  over  the  floor,  cut  but  not  split  off  from  their  bases.  The 
main  chamber  was  designed  to  contain  three  aisles  with  curved  roofs. 

Tmnb^  of  Khnoniu-hctop  IV.,  sun  of  KInioniu-hotoplC.  {Tomb  3),  is 
unfinished.  The  owner's  nunio  is  on  the  liiitol  of  llio  doorway  into  iho 
main  chamber. 

Tomb  3.- "Tombs  8  and  2  arc  the  most  important  in  the  northern 
group.  >io  8  is  sniallor  but  of  liultor  worlcniauHbip  than  No.  S.  h*roni 
the  plain,  up  the  hill,  U>  the  c<Mirt  tbturo  was  originally  a  nMul  or 
dtvtnuUf  which  is  still  distlnguirihuble  by  the  bouldorK  rolled  to  either 
side.  Tombs  2  and  15  were  also  approached  in  this  way.  The  two 
sixteen-sided  columns  of  the  portico  remain  intact.  The  fluted 
shafts  taper  slightly  to  the  abaci,  which  support  the  arched  roof  of  the 
portico.  No  trace  of  the  door  remains  except  the  pivot  hole  in  which 
it  swung.  The  columns  of  the  nearly  square  main  chamber  have  all 
been  cut  clean  away ;  a  portion  of  one  was  found  in  one  of  the  shafts. 
The  roof  is  arranged  in  three  flat  arches.  The  shrine,  containing  a 
large  seate<l  figure  of  the  owner,  is  much  liettor  finished  than  that  in 
Tomb  2.  A  portion  uf  the  face  of  this  figiu'c  was  found  on  the  hillside, 
as  was  also  the  hand  of  Amenenihat  from  Tomb  2.  The  door  of  the 
shrine  was  in  two  leaves.  Of  the  four  tomb  shafts  the  central  one  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  tomb  led  down  80  feet  to  chambers  of  almost  the 
same  plan  as  those  described  in  Tomb  15,  in  wiiich  sarcophagi  were 
found.  Like  most  of  the  Beni  Hasan  tombs,  this  one  also  had  been 
plundered.  The  dado  of  this  tomb  was  painted  in  imitation  of  rose- 
granite,  as  were  the  doorposts  and  lintel  of  the  entrance.  The  ceiling 
is  decorated  with  rad  and  yellow  squares  containing  black  and  blue 
quatrefoils.  The  frieze  is  the  usual  kheker  ornament,  and  coloured 
rectangles.  Between  the  paintings  and  the  dado  run  two  bands  of 
colour.  The  human  figure  is  boldly  drawn  and  well  proportioned,  and 
the  animals,  fish,  and  birds  are  very  clovorly  dopicted.  The  ownur  of 
this  tomb  wtut  Khnemu-betep  II.,  son  of  Nehora.  Khnemu-I.ictcp  1. 
had  one  son  and  one  daugliter ;  his  son  Nekhta  (Totnb  21)  died  without 
a  son,  and  therefore  his  daughter's  son  succeeded  to  the  princely  title 
conferred  upon  his  grandfather  by  Amenemhat  I.,  i.e.  "  Ha  prince  of 
Menat-Kliufu,  and  administrator  of  the  Eastern  desert.*'  He  had  also 
ten  priestly  titles.  He  was  priest  of  Horns  and  priest  of  Anubis.  The 
exterior  inscriptions  give  a  list  of  23  festal  days  on  which  services  of 
funereal  offerings  are  to  Im  performed,  and  a  prayer  to  the  visitor  to 
make  offerings.  On  the  dado  of  the  cbainbor  is  incised  an  inscription 
of  222  vertical  lines  carelessly  inscribed.  It  is  biographical,  ending 
with'  the  name  of  the  architect  of  the  tomb,  which  is  Bakt.  The 
inscriptions  round  the  shrine  are  similar  to  those  round  the  entrance 
door. 

Over  the  entrance  doorway  is  a  picture  of  Khnemu-lietep,  attended 
by  his  household  servants ;  and  above  that  a  procession  to  tlie  tomb  of 
the  deceased  carrying  a  statue  of  Khnemu-lietop  in  a  namt.  To  the  S. 
of  this  entrance  tliu  s<H)nuH  ruprescnt  carpontors,  fullers,  boiit- builders, 
lK)tters,  weavers,  bakers,  and  siiulptors  working  at  their  tnules.  The 
middle  row  shows  the  children  and  barlm  of  Khnemu-l.ictop  journeying 
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to  AbydoA.  To  tlin  N.  of  tlio  oiitmnco  Am  ARonnH  roprcMOnlliig  iho 
Ktomgo  of  gniiii  ill  graiiaricH  and  M^rlbon  rogiHtorliig  the  AhiotintM; 
barvoKfchig  and  thrashing,  ploughing,  voyage  of  tlie  mammy  to  AbydoR, 
orohard,  vineyard,  and  garden  scenes,  oxen  fording  a  streami  and  a 
fishing  scene. 

On  the  N.  wall,  Khnemu-hetep  (B.  end),  attended  by  a  son,  a  servant, 
and  three  dogs,  receives  agncultural  ana  other  produce,  presented  by 
onicora  and  mombors  of  hiH  lionschold,  and  a  party  of  foreigners. 
TIkwo  hitU^r,  cjiIIimI  Aanni,  are  hniultMl  by  a  royal  Mcribo,  who  liolds  In 
hiH  liand  a  papyrus  roll  on  wliioh  is  writton  the  prenomou  of  Usortson  II., 
and  followmg  it,  "  tlie  number  of  Aamu  brouglit  Ivy  tlic  son  of  the  If  a 
prince  Khnomu-hetop,  on  account  of  the  ovo-paint  [kohl,  stibium], 
Aamu  of  the  desert,  number  amounting  to  87. 

These  foreigners,  according  to  the  dragoman's  story,  are  Joseph's 
brethren  arriving  in  Egypt ;  but  as  these  tombs  were  excavated  long 
before  the  period  of  Josepn,  the  description  must  not  be  credited^  The 
procession  m,  however,  oxtrcniolv  intcrasting,  as  representing  the  most 
anrtunt  known  ininiigation  of  Asiatic  triljcs  Into  Kgypt.  The  type  of 
face,  the  wearing  of  the  full  board,  and  the  clothes  ot  the  group,  are 
entirely  different  from  the  pictures  of  Egyptians.  The  name  of.  their 
chief,  who  stoops  over  the  ganelle,  is  Abeha,  an  Arab  name  (s  Abishu'  or 
Bbishum).  The  groups  of  birds  behind  the  Aamu  are  most  beautifully 
drawn.  In  the  second  row  of  pictures  from  the  floor  at  the  W.  end 
are  men  fattening  cattle  and  geese,  drawn  with  some  attempt  at 
perspective. 

On  the  E.  wall,  JChnemu-l^etcp  is  seen  fowling  from  a  canoe, 
accompanied  by  his  wiie,  his  son,  and  two  attendants.  Among  the  fish 
in  the  water  below  are  a  croco<lilo  and  a  hippopotamus.  Above  the 
slirinn,  Khnemn-ltetep  is  aoconipiinie<l  by  his  son  and  l^a^t,  the  con- 
tractor for  the  tomb.  To  tho  rt.  of  the  slirinc,  beneath  the  picture  of 
Khnomu-iiotep  spearing  fish  with  a  trident,  are  men  in  canoes.  I'lie 
detail  of  the  papyrus  marsh  is  worthy  of  close  inspoction.  On  the  S. 
wall,  Khnemu-hetep  is  seen  soatod  in  front  of  an  altar,  above  wliich  is 
a  list  of  68  ofteringR.  Tho  scenes  represent  priests  performing  services, 
oflicers  and  servants  of  the  household  bringing  offerings.  No.  less  than 
88  odicors  and  servants  are  mentioned  in  the  tomb,  and  6  priests. 
Among  the  servants  are  2  **  maid  house-messengers.*' 

The  ceiling  of  the  shrine  is  decorated  like  that  of  the  main  chamber. 
The  dado  has  been  elaborately  decorated  in  colour,  but  is  now  much 
damaged.  Flanking  tho  almost  entirely  destroyed  statue  of  Khnoniu- 
hetop  on  the  1.  side,  is  an  incised  and  paintod  portrait  of  his  wife 
khcti.  One  of  the  women  on  the  rt.  side  is  Khnemu-hotop's  mother. 
On  tho  N.  wall  are  8  daughters  of  Khnemu-hetep,  and  on  the  S.  wall 
5  Sons  and  ft  oif\tion. 

Tomb  2  has  an  open  outer  court  with  remains  of  a  front  wall, 
which  was  probably  never  more  than  2  or  8  feet  high.  The  shafts  of 
its  two  columns  aro  octagonal,  .tapering  slightlv  to  the  square  abaci 
which  support  tho  architrave  and  the  arched  roof.  The  wall  separating 
the  court  from  the  main  chamber  is  4  ft.  8  in.  thick.  The  four  IG-slded 
fluted  columns  divide  the  chamber  into  a  have  and  two  aisles  with 
curved  ceilings.  The  shrine  at  the  E.  end  contains  a  colossal  seated 
statue  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb,  flanked  by  two  smaller  standing  ones, 
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all  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rook.    The  openings  of  the  two  mummy  shafts 
have  slightly  raised  and  rounded  rims. 

This  tomb  belonged  to  Amenemhat  or  Ameni,  as  his  name  is 
variously  written,  who  was  governor  of  the  Oryx  nome,  and  a  high 
official  m  the  court  of  Usortsen  I.  He  was  Erfa  prinoe,  Ha  prince, 
Sahu  of  the  King  of  Lower  Egypt,  oonfidontial  fnond  of  the  King,  true 
royal  ao<]uaintan(u),  regulator  of  the  two  thronos,  suporiutondoiit  of  tho 
pools  of  Hport,  ovorrtuor  of  horns,  lioofn,  foathoru,  and  niinurals,  chief 
captain  of  tliu  hoHt  of  the  Oryx  nome,  Sco,  BoHidos  the  B  usual  legal 
titloH,  liu  Ihiiu-h  15  roligiouH  titlurt.  Of  the  CA  odlccrs  and  servants 
in«)iilioiiu<1  in  Iho  ttuiib,  tliuio  are  U  f<MMl  providnni,  5  HcriliuH,  7  maid 
liuiiHu-niUHHoiigurH,  a  Hii[Hiriutuiiduiit  of  canals,  1  licrdHniun ;  and  tliMre 
arc  U  priiMtH. 

The  door-posts  and  lintol,  which  wore  painted  to  imitate  granite, 
are  incised  with  hieroglyphs  in  green,  the  inscription  giving  the 
titles  of  Amenemliat  and  also  his  character.  We  are  told  that  he 
'*  pleased  the  heart  of  all  people,  made  the  timid  man  to  prosper, 
forwarded  travellers  on  the  river,  that  he  was  punctual  [arriving  at  his 
appointed  time],  did  not  devise  evil,  was  not  greedy,  and  spoke  the 
truth." 

The  thickness  of  the  walls  makes  a  kind  of  entrance  passage.  On 
tho  sides  of  this  is  a  biographicsal  inscription,  commencing  with  dates 
and  going  on  with  the  usual  address  to  visitors.  **  Oh  ye  who  love  life 
and  hate  death  say  :  Thousands  of  bread  and  beer,  thousands  of  cattle 
and  wild  fowl,  to  the  Ka  of  the  Et'pa  prince,"  &o.  Then  follows  an 
account  of  three  expeditions,  and  tnen  the  character  of  Amenemhat 
set  forth  in  the  first  person. 

Of  the  paintings,  those  on  the  S.  wall  are  much  more  carefully 
executed  than  the  rest.  The  scenes  on  the  W.  wall  show  arts,  trades, 
and  agricultural  pursuits.  The  N.  wall  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a 
representation  of  Amenemhat  receiving  cattle  and  agricultural  produce 
from  his  oiliuers  and  servants,  led  by  a  scribe,  who  holds  in  his  hand 
a  rAsunt^'  of  tho  objects,  mentioning  H0,000  asses  (?)  and  9000  oxen. 

On  the  1*1.  Wiills  are  ropruHuntod  wrostlors,  soldiurs  attacking  a 
fortruHS  1.,  a  battle  Huunu  rt.,  Aniunonilint's  fununtl  Iwrgu  I.,  t(»wud  by 
two  ships  in  full  sail,  and  a  hartm  boat  rt. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  wall,  Amenemhat  sits  in  front  of  an  altar, 
before  which  priests  perform  services,  and  to  which  servants  bring 
offerings.  The  priests  are  led  by  his  son  Khnemu-hetep.  At  the  W. 
end  of  the  wall  sits  Amenemhilt's  wife  Hotept,  similarlv  attended. 
The  paintings  in  the  shrine  have  been  very  carefully  done.  They 
represent  priests  performing  services  and  bringing  offerings.  The 
figure  to  tho  rt.  of  the  colossal  figure  of  Amenomhiit  is  his  wife  Hetept, 
that  to  tho  1.  his  mother  Henna. 

(E.)  At  SiiSkh  Timait  opposite  Etlidem  (rly.  stat.),  are  some 
catacombs,  including  a  large  tomb  without  inscriptions,  and  limestone 
quarries.  Near  here  was  the  ancient  town  of  Ne/erus,  where  there 
was  a  shrine  of  Hathor. 

(W.)  3  m.  S.W.  of  Etlidem  is  the  vilU^ge  of  HUr,  the  modern 
doHcunuant  of  an  anuiunt  town  bearing  tho  same  name,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  at  Beni  Hasan. 

(^E.)  The  river  here  has,  except  at  high  Nile,  almost  deserted  its 
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Aiioiont  oourno  boiionih  tlio  mounUiiifl,  And  iakos  li  cotiRMomblo  honil 
to  the  W.  Near  the  S.  end  ol  the  old  chaniiol  is  the  site  of  Antinoi!, 
or  Antinofhpolis,  the  few  ruins  of  which  still  existing  lie  among  tho 
magnificenc  palm* groves  of  the  modem  village  of  SMkh  'Ahdda,  It 
was  bttilt  by  Hadrian,  and  called  after  his  favourite  Antinotts ;  who, 
having  accompanied  him  to  Egypt,  drowned  himself  in  the  Nile,  with 
the  idea  of  securing  the  happiness  of  the  Emperor  (which  an  oracle  had 
declared  could  only  be  obtained  bv  the  sacrince  of  what  was  most  dear 
to  him) ;  in  commemoration  of  which  Hadrian  founded  this  city  near 
the  spot,  and  instituted  gamos  and  sacrifices  in  his  honour. 

Enough  could  be  seen  of  its  remains  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  to  show  that  it  vras  a  large  and  important  citv,  filled  with 
public  buildings  worthy  of  the  magnificence  and  taste  of  its  founder. 
Amonfflst  them  were  a  theatre,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  two  streets 
flanked  by  columns,  one  of  which  ran  from  N.  to  S.  towards  the 
theatre,  the  other  from  E.  to  W.  towards  the  city  gate  and  hippodrome. 
Fk>mc  of  tho  bases  of  the  columns  are  still  visible,  as  well  as  the  site  of 
tlin  hippodroiiin.  Tlie  inonmiinutH  of  Antinoi),  many  of  thorn  iti- 
HcrilKKl,  wore  destroyed  and  tlio  stonos  carried  to  Cairo  In  IR'i7  for  tlin 
house  of  the  Dcftordar  Bev  at  BAlilk,  which  was  afterwards  burnt. 
What  was  left  was  burnt  into  lime  at  a  later  dnto  for  building  the 
sugar  factory  at  lloda.  On  the  N.  side  of  tho  ruins  is  a  liaif-buriod 
temple  of  Hamses  II.,  the  heads  of  18  columns  of  which  are  visible. 
We  read  ujpon  them  the  names  of  Horus  and  the  goddess  lusaas  "  the 
mistress  ofOn.'* 

Aiitino<i  wiis  the  cnuitnl  of  a  notnc,  cnllcc!  after  it  the  Aniinottc,  to  nhich 
Ptolemy  says  the  two  Olist's  were  attached.  This  was  one  of  the  new  provinces 
or  dcfxirtnicnts  of  l*4;ypt,  addetl  at  a  late  |)cri<xl,  wiicn  I'-gyfit  was  under  the 
rule  of  the  Romans,  and  Meptnnomis  was  then  made  to  signify,  or  at  least  to 
contain,  8  notnes  instisid  of  7. 

The  modem  name  of  Antinoii  was  given  it,  according  M  Wansteh,  from  a 
Moslem  who  was  converted  to  Christianity,  and  afterwards,  under  tlie  name  of 
Ammonius  ei  *dbid  ("the  Devout"),  suffered  martyrdom  there.  It  is  also 
called  Ansina  or  /nsina^  and  MedXnet  Onfholne,  in  Coptic  Aninon ;  and  the 
old  town  of  Antinot!  itself  succeeded  to  one  of  earlier  time,  the  name  of  which 
is  unknown.  AbO'lRkla  describes  It  under  the  name  of  Anstna,  as  having 
" extensive  remains  of  ancient  monuments,  and  much  arable  land";  and  he 
adds  :  "  the  Nubian  geographer.  Edrlsi,  speaks  of  it  as  an  ancient  city  remark- 
able for  the  fertility  of  its  land,  and  said  by  conmion  report  to  be  the  city  of 
the  magicians;  who  were  sent  for  thence  by  I*haraoh." 

^H^.)  At  Roda,  17H  m.  (P.  O.,  T.  <)..  Illy.  Rtat.),  a  tc»wn  of  fiOTK)  In- 
htibtkatits  opiKwito  tlio  roinains  of  AntinoM,  is  otto  of  Uin  largoHt  sugar 
factories  on  the  Nile,  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  Close  to  thoni  is  a  palace 
of  titn  Kli«Mllve,  ttow  nrntd  as  a  solinol. 

(f*.)  A  short  dlstaitrn  to  the  M.  of  Atitlimn  am  Homo  onido-brlok 
ruins  called  Medina^  "the  City**;  probably  from  the  village  havittg 
succeeded  to,  or  being  peopled  from,  Antiiiofi.  The  niodorn  peasants 
believe  them  to  be  ancient.  They  appear  to  be  wholly  of  Christian 
time ;  and  though  now  denortod,  tho  housos  in  many  parts  are  nearly 
entire.  Beyond  tlioso  again  is  a  niodorn  Christian  village  (011  a  tfil)^ 
called  ed-Dfr,  or  Dftr  AbCk  Homies,  '* the  Convent  of  Father  John*' ; 
where  stones  of  a  temple  of  Bsjnses  II.  have  been  found ;  and  near  the 
pummit  of  th^  hill  behifid  it,  S,  of  the  vill^i^e,  afid  to  the  }7,  of  th^ 
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noareiifc  ravino,  is  a  vory  auoieut  oburoh  or  chapel,  in  one  of  the  extan- 
sive  quarries  with  which  it  is  honoyoombod.  On  tlie  walls  arQ  painted 
several  subjects  from  the  New  Testament,  as  Horod  (HPU)THC)ordoring 
the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents,  the  Flight  into  ISgypt,  Klisabotn 
(*'Elis0a")  and  Zacbarias,  and  on  the  side  wall  numerous  saints,  with 
their  names  written  over  them.  In  one  of  two  adjoining  chapels  in 
the  same  auarry  are  the  marriage  in  Oana  (in  which  the  Saviour  uses 
a  wand  while  turning  the  water  into  wine);  the  raising  of  Lasarus 
(trofitod  in  lliOHamc  way  as  on  a  tomb  of  one  of  tliuoxarubHat  Uavonna); 
the  nuwtiiig  of  Mary  and  Klisabeth  ;  and  other  Kubjoets.  They  are  by 
a  Ixittuc  bund  than  tboso  of  the  other  cliapul,  though  of  the  same  date. 
Tbu  waliri  and  (MilliiigH  are  uovurod  with  Coptic  and  (Irock  graffUi  (and 
one  li!lbiopi())i  among  tbum  Ixjing  an  extract  trou\  a  buniiiy  of  St. 
(h'ogory  of  Kytwii.  Some  of  the  saintH  here  ritnroNcntod  are  (like  **Ht. 
Damianus")  of  the  Gtb  century.  From  not  having  been  altered  by 
later  occupants,  these  rock*ohurches  have  an  interest  which  the  under- 
ground  church  at  Abi\  Honnes  itself  has  ceasod  to  have,  though  it  has 
the  reputation  of  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Gonstantine.  I^sides  the  triple  church  already  desoribed 
there  are  numerous  other  moiuunonts  of  the  early  Christian  period  in 
the  quarries.  They  were  first  the  homes  of  anchorites,  whose  inscrip- 
tions, in  Greek,  are  cut  on  stones  outside  the  cells  in  which  they  had 
lived.  TliUK  we  have  '*  Anlia  Victor  rested  in  the  Lord  Qod  the  20th  of 
MouorA,"  **  Anba  Abrabaiii  rested  in  the  Lord  God  the  IGth  of  MesorA 
of  the  6th  Indiction."  Tlio  colls  subsequently  became  shrines  and 
places  of  pilgrimage,  and  the  pilgrims  wrote  prayers  upon  the  walls  for 
the  intercession  of  the  saints.  After  passing  a  second  ravine  to  the  S. 
we  come  to  another  church,  in  which  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  sculpture 
rcprcHenting  a  Maltese  cross  with  flowers,  eagles,  and  clusters  of  grapes. 
On  either  side  is  a  bilingual  inscription  (Greek  and  Coptic)  whicli  is  aa 
follows :  *'  Panias  the  son  of  Molito,  the  Isaurian,  deceased  the  90th 
Pharmutbi,  the  7tli  Indiction.  He  was  buried  in  the  holy  place  of 
the  vouorablo  Mukarios.  May  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost 
grant  rest  to  his  soul  in  this  holy  place  with  peace  I   Amen,  Emmanuel  t " 

A  little  S.  of  the  triple  church  are  the  runnunsof  atikblot,ap|mrently 
of  the  XVI U.  Dynasty,  and  S.  of  the  tomb  of  Papias,  on  the  summit  of 
the  cliff  at  the  entrance  of  a  quarry  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  nearest 
ravine,  is  another  tablet  (defaced  in  1689),  which  statad  that  the 
quarries  had  been  opened  in  the  first  year  of  Amen-hetep-  III.  for  the 
sake  of  buildings  at  Khmunu  (Eshmundn).  Ijoss  than  a  mile  farther 
is  another  convent,  or  Christian  village,  called  IMr  cn-Nakhla,  **the 
Convent  of  the  Palm-tree,"  or  IMr  el-UersJuit  from  the  name  of  the 
village  of  el-Bersha,  the  ancient  MtU'iui/rcif  1}  ni.  S. 

(K.)  Inland  lies  the  tomb  which  formerly  contained  the  painting 
of  ''The  Colossus  on  the  Sledge.'*  This  well-known  tomb,  which 
was  discovered  by  the  early  travellers  Mangles  and  Irby  in  1817,  is  at 
the  left  hand  of  the  ravine,  lichind  the  convent  and  village  of  ])6r 
en-Nakhla,  near  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  a  little  way  to  the  right  of  a 
sort  of  road,  which  is  seen  from  below  running  upon  the  upper  pari 
of  the  hillside.  The  following  are  the  bearings,  by  eompas^,  of  the 
principal  objects  from  its  entrance :  Antinoo  832}^ ;  lleramAn  276°  (or 
O*'  N,  of  W.)  1  POr  on-l^ftkblft  288<^,  }  m. ;  ftn4  ol-Por»h»  {»6°,  2  m. 
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In  tho  grotto,  until  1889,  was  oiio  of  the  mont  intorostiiig  subjoctB 
found  in  any  of  tlio  Kp'ptian  tombs;  it  is  now  almofit  bntiroly 
destroyed.  It  roprosentea  a  colossus  on  a  slodgo,  which  a  numbor  of 
men  are  dragging  with  ropes,  one  of  the  few  paintings  that  throw  any 
light  on  the  method  employed  by  the  Egyptians  for  moving  weights. 

The  tomb  was  that  of  Tehutibetep,  the  son  of  Kid,  a  feudal  prince 
of  the  Hare  nome,  and  the  inscnptiou  attached  to  the  picture  states 
that  the  colossus  was  13  cubits  (over  20  ft.)  in  height,  and  had  been 
out  out  of  the  alabaster  quarries  of  Hat-nub  (Fj.  of  Toll  el-Amarna). 
Tlio  transport  was  one  of  groat  diflicultv,  and  the  Kgyptian  inhabitants 
of  all  parts  of  the  nouio  wore  coDoctod  for  tlio  work.  Ono  hundrod  and 
seventy-two  men,  in  4  rows  of  48  each,  pull  tho  ropos  attached  to  a  ring 
in  front  of  the  sledge ;  and  a  blue  liquid,  perhaps  grease,  or  water,  is 
poured  from  a  vase  ov  a  person  standing  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue, 
in  order  to  facilitate  its  progress  as  it  slides  on  the  ground,  which  was 
probably  covered  with  a  oed  of  planks,  though  they  are  not  indicated  in 
the  picture. 

jJobiiid  the  Htatuit  arn  4  rows  of  inun,  in.  all  13  in  nunil)or,  ronro^ 
Kciiling  oitlior  tlio  aruljticMtts  and  niaHons,  or  IIioho  who  IiImI  nu  omptoy- 
inont  about  tlic  place  to  which  tho  statuo  was  to  lio  convoyed.  Below 
aro  others,  carrying  vases,  apparently  of  water,  and  some  machinery 
connected  with  tho  transport  of  the  statue,  followed  by  task-mastors 
with  their  wands  of  office.  On  tho  knee  of  the  figure  stands  a  man  who 
clans  his  hands  to  tho  measured  oadohco.of  a  song,  to  mark  tho  time 
ana  ensure  simultanoous  draught ;  and  bolow  him  is  another  man  who 
strikes  in  unison  tho  naragon  or  cymlials. 

Tho  colossus  is  bound  to  tho  slodgo  by  double  ropes,  tightened  by 
means  of  long  pegs  inserted  between  them  and  twisted  round  until  they 
wore  completely  braced;  and,  to  prevent  Injury  from  the  friction  of 
the  ropos,  a  c;oinprcHS  of  leather,  load,  or  othor  suoHtanoo  was  introduced 
1)otwoeu  them  and  the  stone.  Jioforo  tbo^  figure  a  priestly  hcHIm)  \n 
presenting  incense  in  honour  of  the  person  it  represents ;  and  at  the 
top  of  the  picture  are  seven  companies  of  men  marching  in  an  opposite 
direction.  They  are  probably  the  reliefs  for  dragging  the  statue. 
Beyond  are  men  slaying  an  ox  and  bringing  the  joints  of  moat  before 
the  door  of  the  building  to  which  the  statue  was  to  be  conveyed ;  and 
below  this  the  owner  of  the  tomb  is  seated  under  a  canopy.  Boats,  and 
other  subjects,  are  figured  under  the  compartment  of  the  colossus; 
and  on  the  opposite  wall  are  an  agricultural  scone,  potters,  a  garden 
with  a  vineyard,  and  women  worknig  in  throad.  Tho  last  subfeot  is 
remarkable  for  a  new  kind  of  loom,  and  the  mode  of  roermg  ofT  thread 
from  InvIIh  turning  in  a  vnm.  On  the  end  wall,  to  the  left  ot  the  niche, 
aro  some  fish  well  drawn,  with  tlie  colours  in  a  good  state  of  pfeservatioii. 

Among  other  subjects  in  this  tomb  is  the  ccreniony,  of  pouring. a 
liquid  from  a  vase  (probably  ointment^  over  the  deceased ;  sprinkling 
the  ground  before  hfm  as  he  walks;  tne  bearing  of  oCferiiiga;  fishing 
and  fowling  scenes;  and  on  the  outside  a  chase,  and  other  spiritea 
sculptures.  Unfortunately  a  great  portion  of  the  roof  and  walls  havoi 
fallen  in,  and  in  1889  the  paintinss  were  shamefully  mutilated... 
Tehutihbtep  lived  under  Amen-em-h&t  II.,  Usertsen  II.,  and  Usert-; 
sen  III.,  of  the  XII.  Dynastv,  and  his  secotid  son  was  named  Usertsen- 
ankh.  He  was  ''great  chief"  or  kiomaroh  of  the  Hare  nomOt  and  bli) 
tomb  is  numbered  2, 
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ImmedUtely  W.  of  the  Ck>lo0BUB  tomb  (No.  3)  is  the  tomb  ^No.  1)  of 
Tehutinekht,  a  contemporary  of  UsortBen  I.  and  nomarch,  wnich  iias 
been  muoh  injured  by  earthquake  and  quarrying.  E.  of  No.  1  Is  the 
ruined  tomb  (No.  8)  of  *'  the  royal  scribe  "  Sep,  tne  son  of  Uatj-hau-es, 
brother  of  Aha-neknt.  Then  comes  the  tomb  (No.  4),  still  more  ruined, 
of  the  nomaroh  Nehorai  the  son  of  Kema,  and  great-great-grandfather 
of  Tehutihetep,  which  contains  a  fragment  of  a  harper's  sonff.  Beyond, 
to  the  K.,  is  tlie  tomb  (No.  5)  of  the  nomarch  Aha-uekht,  the  governor 
of  the  capital  city  and  prime  minister  and  the  son  of  Tehutinekht. 
Tomb  6,  of  Tehuti-nokht,  son  of  Ankh,  is  almost  entirely  destroyed; 
beyond  it  is  the  tomb  (No.  7)  of  Nehera,  **the  high  priest  of  Thoth." 
Below  No.  6  is  a  group  of  8  small  tombs,  the  easternmost  of  which 
(No.  8)  was  perfect  a  few  vcars  a^o  when  the  inscriptions  in  it  were 
copied  by  Prof.  Sayce,  but  in  1889  it  was  more  than  half  destroyed.  It 
records  the  names  of  Aha-nekht,  the  nomarch,  and  of  Aha,  ''the 
steward  of  the  royal  Hartm."  The  two  adjoining  tombs  (Nos.  9  and 
10)  are  those  of  Khnemu(?)-nekht  and  the  nomaroh  Aha-nekht.  £.  of 
No.  7,  round  a  comer  of  the  path,  was  a  stela  dated  in  the  dSrd  year  of 
Thothmesin.,  which  was  destroyed  in  1889.  The  large  quarry  beyond 
contains  the  name  of  King  Nokhtnebf  {XXX.  Dyn^.  In  the  same 
quarry  arc  drawings  of  two  crocodiles,  one  of  them  accompanied  by  the 
ihvchiiw  bird,  as  doucriliod  by  Ilorodotus  (TT.  C8).  Below  the  tomb 
of  the  Ck>loHHUtt  arc  some  Hniallor  tombs,  most  of  which  liulong  to  the 
ago  of  tlio  YI.  Dynasty,  and  in  one  is  the  ^(^naino  of  an  unknown 
king  Nofor-khttu.  One  of  thorn  has  boon  transformed  into  an  early 
Christian  Church. 

The  tombs  have  boon  published  in  facsiniilc  in  the  '  ArchoMlogical 
Survey  of  Egypt,'  vols,  iii.-  iv. 

There  are  also  some  tombs  along  the  face  of  the  hill  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  ravine,  though  they  are  of  little  consequence.  But  some  of  thorn 
are  of  the  ago  of  tiie  VI.  Dynasty,  and  in  one  the  name  of  Pop!  has 
been  found,  tliougli  it  is  no  longor  visible.  In  two  of  them  the  names 
of  Ankh  and  Tehutinekht,  the  son  of  Tota,  can  still  be  road. 

(YT.)  From  Roda  the  river  again  makes  a  groat  bond,  and  roachos 
on  the  samo  bank  Bayyadfya,  a  village  inhabited  by  Copts.  4 

IW.)  2  m.  beyond  Bayyadlya,  and  nearly  opposite  D6r  en-Nakhla, 
is  R^amfkn,  4  m.  inland  from  which  is 

IFshmiknAn  or  BshmAnAn  (3^  m.  inland  from  Roda,  5  m.  from  Bayyadiya)» 
which  occupies  the  site  fA Hcrmopolis  Magna,  The  modern  name  ("Two 
Eshmftns")  is  derived  from  the  Coptic  SAm^n,  the  Old  Egyptian  name  being 
Khmunu  ("Eight."  the  city  being  called  that  of  the  "  Eiglit ").  The  dual  form 
of  the  Arabic  name  is  due  to  llic  fact  tliat  tlic  town  h<id  a  sakil  or  |x>rt  on  the 
Nile.  Khnmnu  was  the  capital  of  the  lIcrnio|K)litaii  or  "  Hare"  nonic.  and  its 
presiding  eod  was  Thoth.  Accordingly  it  derived  its  Greek  appellation  from  the 
worship  cl  this  deity,  who  was  supposed  to  answer  to  Hermes.  He  was  the 
patron  of  letters,  and  the  scribe  of  the  ^ods  ;  his  office  was  not  less  important  in 
imparting  intellectual  gifts  from  the  deities  to  man  than  in  superintending  the  final 
judgment  of  the  soul,  and  in  recording  the  virtuous  actions  of  the  dead  when 
admitted  to  the  regions  of  eternal  hapnmess.  The  modern  town  stands  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  mounds,  which  arc  of  gruiit  extent ;  and  objects  of 
antkiuity  arc  oocii&ionally  found  by  the  |)cab;mts  wTiilc  removing  the  nitre.  In 
an  old  im)b(|uc  aix;  soniu  while  nuirlilc  columns  and  other  renuiins  of  the  koiuiin 
period,  and  on  the  N.  hide  of  (he  nioiinds  granile  colunms  ant^  !inicsu>i)c 
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capitab  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple.  N.  of  these  are  blocks  with  ttie 
cartouches  of  Pliiltp  Arrhidnnis.  I1iis  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  magnificent 
portico  (i9^  ft.  lone  and  99I  ft  wideK  with  columns  55  ft  high,  which  was 
destroyed  by  Ibrfthlm  Pasha  to  bulla  a  saltpetre  factory.  1  ne  temple  was 
usually  called  the  "  House  of  Thoth,"  and  bore  a  very  ancient  and  probably 
mystical  appelkition  also,  "the  House  of  the  Net"  {llei-abetS.  One  of  its 
pylons  bore  the  name  of  Mencptah  (XIX.  Dyn.)  'I'hc  city  was  of  ^rciit 
importance  in  Pharaonic  times,  and  underwent  a  tcrriljlc  sitice  in  the  eighth 
cent.  R.C.,  at  the  hands  of  the  Ethiopian  conqueror  Ptankhi.  In  RyEantinc 
and  early  Arab  times  Ksbmftn^n  was  also  of  great  importance.  Rcctintly  Dr. 
Rubensohn  has  excavated  for  papyri  here  for  the  (jcnnan  Oriental  Society. 

The  tombs  of  the  ancient  city  lie  at  the  base  of  tlie  Libyan  hills  lo  the  west- 
ward,  where  numerous  ibis-mummies  have  been  buried.  The  c^nocephalous 
ape,  the  attendant  of  Thoth,  is  also  met  with,  embalmed  and  buried  in  the 
same  consecrated  spot.  It  is  here  that  the  ibis  cemetery,  the  Ibeum,  or  Nkif 
(of  the  Copts),  probably  stood  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  position  given  it 
in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  is  incorrect ;  and  Ibeum,  the  burying-ptace  of 
the  sacred  birds  of  Hcrmopolis,  could  not  have  been  34  m.  distant  to  the  N.  of 
tliat  city.  Not  far  from  tlicse  tonilis,  nl)out  3  m.  W.  of  TAna  and  the  XM^r 
YAsuf.  i.s  a  curious  sculptured  stela,  on  the  nummntile  nxrk  of  GcIm:1  TAnn, 
representing  the  king  Amen-hetep  IV.  or  Khu-en-Atcii,  with  his  queen, 
worshipping  the  Sun.  which  darts  forth  rays  terminating  in  human  hands— a 
subject  sirmlar  to  those  in  the  grottoes  of  Tell  el-Amama.  'Hiey  are  accom- 
panied by  two  of  their  daughters,  holding  sistra,  while  3  other  daughters 
are  incised  on  altars  in  front  of  tlie  king  and  <|ueen.  Rclow  the  ficurcs  arc  95 
lines  of  hi**r«»lyphs,  nnich  elefaa*«l.  a  m.  S.  (S.W.  of  KAin  cl-Ahmnr,  with 
(fi-iHrk  n;m:iins)  \%  nmithrr  j/«f/.r,  mll«Ml  el-l^nra  ("  IIh*  ( litiulrl "),  with  37 1iiH*M  of 
inscription  nnil  fignrrs  of  the  king  and  <|u<rn  and  llM;ir  two  tlsiuglilcrs.  It  was 
much  injured  in  1889.  Another  (much  iidunul)  Uela  was  discovered  by  Prof. 
Petric  more  than  6  m.  to  the  S.,  and  S.W.  of  ])iilg(^t  or  Dllga.  I)elweeti 
hern  and  l>ishl(^t  (i  hr.  S.)  arc  inserilicd  tonil»s  in  which  scnmbs  of  'I1u>lhmcs 
III.,  bronxi!  rif;nn?s  of  llnniN,  nntl  <irtvk  roins  have  Imth  foniid,  ns  wi^ll  ns 
mummies  of  the  ibis.  S.  of  this  af*:iiii.  W.  of  M(^ir,  Sdtitc  iiiqMHlaitt  sculptured 
and  inscribed  tombs  were  discovered  by  Johnson  Pasha,  from  wliich  (ircek 
papyri  have  since  Ixsen  derived.  I'hey  prolxiblv  represent  the  cemetery  of  Ijwcsi, 
the  modem  el-^uslyn.  3  m.  S.  is  another  tablet  with  stnlitcs,  nnd  7  m.  S.  of 
that  in  the  desert  is  a  third  steia  without  statues. 

C(  W,\  From  ReramAn  to  the  mountain  is  a  ride  of  about  3)  hrs.  on  donkeys, 
at  a  quicx  walk  ;  and  Elshm(in6n  is  a  little  more  than  half-way  from  ReraniCln 
to  the  13a^r  Yftsuf,  which  in  March  has  very  little  water.  There  is  a  town  4  m. 
W.  of  EshroOnen,  called  Tftna  or  Ti^tut  el-Gtheiy** oi  the  Mountain"):  in 
Coptic,  TMni,  Another,  called  DiHU-Eshm^n,  or  DMit  en-Nakkl{'*tl[  the 
Palms"),  has  the  usual  abounds  of  mined  towns,  Init  no  remains  in  stone.  It 
stands  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  llabr  YOsuf,  4  m.  8.W.  of  KslimAn^n,  niul  from 
iU  name  and  iK).sition  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  llrrmopnlUrtna 
Phvlaki  (♦vAMii),  xvi  IVrAl  (»h-Shcrif  (p.  335)  does  that  of  lli<^  'riichnn  PhylakK 
It  is  the  Tei-dl  Shmiln  of  the  Copts. 

Abostr,  of  the  South,  the  Pousiri  of  the  Coptic  M8S..  was  on  the  W.  of 
the  Babr  Yftsuf,  near  the  Libyan  hills.] 

(TT.)  MallAwt  el^Arish,  184  m.  Oily.  Stot.),  claims  the  rwik  of  a 
town  (tender),  and  has  »  weekly  market.  The  inhabitants  are  mainly 
Gopts.    Its  mounds  probably  mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  town. 

(^.)  Opposite  Mall/lwl  is  the  village  of  el^BcrslM,  already  men- 
tioned. A  little  higher  up  the  river  at  the  proiootlng  oornor  of  the 
mountains  is  a  place  callea  Sh^kh  Sa'ld  (about  1  m.  R.  of  ol-'Borsha), 
behind  w\<\  to  the  northwfird  of  which  are  several  grottoes  and  modern 
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quarrios.  Somo  of  tlio  foriuor  havo  tlio  lutual  agricultural  and  otbor 
sconos,  and  tlio  various  Bubjocts  common  to  tomlw.  Tlioy  belong  to 
tho  period  of  the  V.  and  VI.  DynaHtioa.  Tlioy  wore  explored  and 
deiicribod  by  Mr.  do  iGaria  Davioa  lor  tlio  ArciueoloffiaU  Sitrvey  of 
Egypt  (vol.  x.).  Tho  most  important  are  (No.  25)  of  the  orinoo  and  priest 
of  King  Ne-uaer-IU,  Uerama,  which  was  apparently  aooorated  by  the 
artist  of  the  tomb  of  Khmiee  at  Z&wiyet  eUM&vitln  Q».  815) ;  (SjO)  Mem 
Beba,  chief  of  tlio  palaces  of  Teta  and  Pepi ;  (21)  the  Prince  Uau  sur- 
naniod  Yiu.    Tliat  of  tlie  lady  Ifononut  and  Moru  (18)  is  in  the  most 

ricturesquo  i)OHition ;  tliat  of  Sorfka,  father  of  the  before-mentioned 
furarna,  and  prioHt  of  tlie  kiiigH  llsorkaf  and  Kliufu  (24),  is  the  nuMt 
niioiuiit.  All  hitoi'dstiiig  point  with  regard  to  thoHO  toiubs  is  thu  f4u:t 
that  lis  llio  ruHliiig-places  of  the  most  ancient  princes  of  the  llaro-uome 
th uy  wore  rogiirdcMl  with  s^ieciiil  revcruncM)  hy  tlio  chiefs  of  later  days, 
uiufor  tho  XI.  and  XI I.  Dyniislius,  who  were  buried  at  ol-Bersha. 
Tehutiiiekht  the  nomarch,  son  of  Teta,  put  up  a  commemorative 
inscription  in  several  of  the  tombs,  as  also  did  the  Prince  Aha.  We 
find  in  them  specimens  of  the  false  doors  and  architectural  ornaments 
found  at  the  toinbs  near  the  pyramids,  and  some  figures  in  relief. 
Ikifore  scvoi'iil  of  tho  grottoes  are  ciiido-brick  walls,  huill  when  inhabited 
b^  the  Ciirislians,  wlio  converted  one  of  them  into  a  church,  cutting  a 
circular  niche  into  the  rock  opposite  the  entrance.  The  road  passed 
by  a  stone  quarry  at  the  top  of  the  hills  and  then  descended  mto  a 
valley  coming  from  the  eastward,  and  opening  upon  the  level  plain. 
Ifore  it  joined  an  old  roiul  of  coosiderablo  breadth,  whieh  ran  in  a 
southorly  direction  liohind  the  town,  whose  extensive  mounds  lie  to  the 
S.  of  tho  modern  villi^je  of  Tcllcl-Afrntiiui,  Ai  ShAkh  Ha'td  a  lM>undary- 
aifila  of  Khu-n-utoii  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Davius.  'iliis  is  the  most 
northerly  boundary  of  the  royal  territory  of  Tell  el-Amarua  on  tho 
K.  Ikiuik. 

S.  of  the  corner  of  (leliel  Bli£kli  Sa'ld,  and  IhiIow  a  tomb  (without 
sculptures  or  inscsriptions),  are  the  ei^teiisive  ruins  of  a  city,  which 
seems  to  have  preceded  that  of  Toll  cl-Aiiiarna.  Pottery  of  the 
XVIII.  ])ynasty  has  Ixjcn  found  on  its  site,  as  well  as  fragments  of 
wine-jars  iiiHcriiMMl  with  tho  name  of  Khu-n-Aton.  The  city  IiusUmI 
down  t«)  liiiiiian  tinioH. 

On  the  sum  I II  it  of  the  same  plateau,  12  m.  K.  of  DdrAt,  and  5  m. 
S.E.  of  Khu-en-A ton's  tomb  (p.  885),  is  the  eelebrated  alabaster  quarry 
of  Hat-nub ;  it  is  the  same  quarry  to  which  Una  was  sent  to  fetch  the 
altar  for  his  sovereign's  pyramid.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  as 
the  name  Hat-nub  is  found  inscribed  in  5  different  places.  Cartouches 
and  short  records  of  the  following  kings  are  also  to  be  seen :  Khufu 
(IK.  DynX  Pepi  Mer-en-lla,  and  Pepi  II.  {VL  DijnX,  and  mention  in 
made  of  tlie  SOtli  or  jubilee  year  of  Usertscn  I.  {Xll,  Dyn.).  A  road 
10  paces  broad,  cut  in  the  rock,  leads  into  the  quarry,  and  on  the  rt. 
side  are  small  niches,  once  apparently  holding  tablets  or  inscriptions. 
There  is  a  much  smaller  quarry  near  that  of  Hat-nub,  containing  the 
cartouches  of  Amenemhat  II.  and  Usertscn  III.  (XII.  Dyn,), 

• 

{£.)  Han  I^Andfl,  192  m.,  Rlv.,  P.  O.  and  T.  Stat,  at  Dir  Mawds 
on  the  W.  bank  not  far  from  tho  river.  This  is  usually  the  best  place 
at  which  to  disemliark  for  paying  a  visit  to  the  ruined  palace  and 
rook-cut  t^)mbs  ol  Tell  el-Amiinmi  (vlK)ut  d|  m,  diHti^Dt  from  tho  rivor. 
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Buins  of  Tell  el-Amama. 

[Diinkeyn  bad.  Hie  Bteamon  do  not  allow  sufllcient  tiioe  to  imm  the  toiiibs: 
the  railway  traveller,  however,  is  lx>iind  by  no  such  reatricttona,  and  cati  fepond  here 
as  ranch  time  as  he  pleases.  Historically,  Tell  e1*Amarna  is  ooe  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  Baypt,  and  shonid  not  on  any  account  be  missed  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  tlie  history  of  the  development  of  human  civilisation,  and 
religions  and  philosophic  thonght.] 

Tho  plain  of  Tell  ol-Amarna  forms  a  break  in  tho  long  chain  of  the 
Arabian  hills  which  extends  from  opposite  Mall&wi  to  Ma'abda  (p.  888). 
It  is  about  6  ra.  long  by  8  broad.  Its  name  is  derived  from  a  Bcd&wi 
tribe,  tho  Beui  Amrftn,  who  settled  hero,  and  occupied  the  villages  of 
et-Tell,  Hagg  Kandil,  el-Hawftta  and  two  others.  The  whole  are  known 
as  the  villages  of  el-Amama ;  et-Tell  being  the  Tell  el-Amama  proper. 

The  extensive  ruins  lying  in  the  plain  behind  Hagg  Kandil  ana  the 
rock-cut  tombs  in  the  hills  are  all  that  is  now  left  of  the  city  built  by 
Khu-n-Aten  {XVIII,  Dyn.),  and  called  by  him  Akhnl-Aten,  '<  the 
horizon  or  resting-place  of  the  sun's  dink."  Aniou-hotcp  IV.  (IT/ifi-n. 
Aini)  revolted  front  tlio  worship  of  Amon-llaab  TlieboHand  endeavoured 
to  bring  in  a  purer  and  more  spiritual  form  of  religion.  Findiiig  this 
impossible  in  the  priest-ridden  capital  of  his  kinffdom,  he  quitted  Tliebos 
and  retired  to  this  spot  on  the  open  plain,  which  was  in  the  Tfermo- 
jHtlitan  noine.  Here  hn  Inillfe  his  new  c^ipital,  with  a  pnliuse  and  tcnipln 
d«MrKiate<l  to  a  form  of  the  kcmI  llariniuOiiH.  tlin  *'  AUin/'  or  Hun*s  diHJc, 
wliiuli  he  regarded  as  the  only  oxlsUng  visible  sign  of  llio  exislnnc-o  of 
the  Deity,  "  the  Lord  of  the  Disk,"  whoso  glory  nlione  through  it.  A 
special  territory  was  inarkod  out  by  boundary-stolie,  the  northernmost 
of  which  have  already  Ixxm  meiitionod,  within  which  tho  king  and  his 
court  lived  and  tho  royal  rofonnor  was  free  to  carry  out  his  heretical 
KcliomoK.  It  fornind  a  sort  of  Pliiiraonio  dtiopiai  or  lietter,  porhaps, 
haniita,  an  onchantcHi  island  in  which  tlio  king  and  his  pliiltmopliors 
and  artists  could  inirsuo  their  idciM  without  troubling  thnniHolvoH  alK»ut 
the  profane  world  without.  A  reform  in  social  matters  as  well  as  in 
art  went  along  with  the  reform  in  religion,  and  it  is  I  uteres  ting  to 
notice — specially  on  the  painted  pavement  in  tho  palace-rhow  the 
artists  of  that  period  strove  to  break  awav  from  the  old  hieratic  canon 
into  a  nearer  approach  to  nature.  But  the  new  religion  and  art  died 
with  the  royal  genius  who  had  inspired  them,  and  the  city  of  the 
philosophers  did  not  long  survive.  Tne  court  returned  to  Thebes,  and 
after  only  half  a  century  of  prosperity,  Akhut-Aten  was  entirely  al)an- 
doned,  and  has  never  Kince  l>eon  the  site  of  a  citv.  1i*H  rotnains  have 
iinvnr  iNHni  distiirliod,  and  all  tho  atitiqtiitioH  found  lioni  am  of  the  time 
of  l<hu-n-Al.en,and  of  no  1al<or  date ;  tlio  rotuls,  Un),  wliir.li  ho  iniule  may 
still  lie  seen  radiating  in  all  directions  over  the  suu-lNikod  plain  at  tho 
foot  of  tho  toinb-olirfs : — 

**They  say  the  Lion  and  the  Lizard  keep 
The  Courts  where  Jamshyd  gloried  and  drank  deep ; 
And  Bahriim,  that  great  hunter — the  Wild  Ass 
Stamps  o'er  his  Head,  and  he  lies  fast  asleep." 

{Fiiggcrald — *  Omar  Khayyam.') 

The  king  lay  buried  in  tho  hills  not  far  from  the  city  which  ho  had 
created,  but  his  body  was  not  allowed  to  rest  there  many  centuries, 
It  WAS  undistvirbed  by  the  rofvotionanon  in  thpir  triumph  but  wm 
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removed  to  Thobos  when  all  the  royal  mummies  wore  collected  for 
safety  by  the  prinoos  of  the  XXI.  Dynasty. 

Tlio  Ruins  of  the  City  lie  about  1)  m.  S.  of  tlio  laiidiug-plaoo,  and 
the  ground  plan  as  well  as  the  streets  and  ruined  houses  may  bo  traced 
without  dimoulty.  The  temple  lay  to  the  N.  of  the  city  and  was 
quadrangular ;  adjoining  it  on  the  S.W.  side  was  the  RoytU  Palace,  It 
had  been  gorgeously  decorated  with  inlaid  work  as  well  as  with  painting 
and  sculpture.  Several  of  the  rooms  contained,  beautiful  Pavements 
of  painted  stucco  work,  of  which  four  are  still  in  a  state  of  fair 
preservation.  In  that  of  the  hall  of  the  harlm  we  can  distinctly  see 
whore  repairs  have  l)ooii  made  in  ancient  timos. 

A  small  house  has  boon  oructod  ovur  thoso  pavements  in  order  to 
preserve  thorn,  and  is  called  by  the  Arabs  el-KenUa,  or  **  tlie  church  " 
\key  with  the  ghafir^  who  lives  at  el-Tell),  Tho  first  pavement  belonged 
evidently  to  the  hall  of  the  harlm,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  by 
twelve  pillars.  A  band  of  fresco,  representing  Asiatics  and  the  "nine 
bows,"  emblematic  of  the  hereditary  enemies  of  Egypt,  divides  it  into 
two  portions.  In  each  of  these  is  represented  a  rectangular  pond,  in 
which  may  Im>  soon  Ash  and  water  plants,  while  birds  and  animals 
ditiiMjrt  llioiiiriulvuH  in  tho  tauf^lu  of  niursh  plants  growing  round  the 
Hides.  KouquolH  of  lIuwcrH  and  paiiiliMl  viumm  form  a  coinnleto  liordor. 
The  K0i'4Mid  nMHii  coiitiiiim  nlri<»  a  very  (iiiu  piivoinoiit,  divided  liico  that 
in  tlio  liiirtiii  inlu  two  sirlloiiM,  and  alH<i  roimiHiiiiUiig  a  |N)nd  full  of 
marsli  lifo.  Notice  the  admirably  drawn  oaif  frisking -about,  and  the 
wounded  wild  duok  falling  through  the  air.  The  roof  of  this  hall  was 
supported  by  stxtoon  columns;  the  liases  of  four  of  which  are  still 
in  situ,  A  few  architectural  fragments  are  also  preserved  in  the  second 
room. 

K.  of  the  palace  lay  the  ^^Jfotisc  of  the  lUtytU  Ilolls"  othorwise  the 
Foreign  Ofiice  of  the  city.  Here  were  discovered,  in  1887,  800  olay 
tablets  inscribed  with  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Babylonia  (now 
mostly  in  the  museums  of  London  and  Berlin).  They  proved  to  be 
despatches  and  letters  from  the  kings  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Mitanni, 
and  Gappodocia,  as  well  as  from  the  Egyptian  governors  in  Jerusalem, 
Canaan,  Vliinnicia,  and  Syria.  They  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  tlio 
life  and  manners  of  Egypt,  Western  Asia,  and  Babylonia  in  the  fif- 
teenth cent.  B.C.  It  is  evident  that  at  this  time  Canaan  was  govenied 
by  the  Egyptians ;  and  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  letters  are 
those  sent  from  Abdkhiba,  the  vassal  king  of  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the 
correspondence  is  addressed  to  Amen-hetop  III.,  the  father  of  Khu-n- 
Aten,  and  must  have  been  removed  from  Thebes  when  the  capital  was 
transferred  to  the  northern  city.  Among  the  royal  letter  writers  are 
Burraburyash,  king  of  Babylonia,  who  applies  to  the  Pharaoh  for  gold, 
and  Dushratta,  of  Mitanni,  who  wishes  to  ally  his  family  in  marriage 
with  the  Pharaoh. 

Most  of  the  despatches  from  the  Palestinian  princes  and  governors 
are  urgent  appeals  to  the  secluded  and  unpractical  king  for  help  if  he 
wished  to  save  his  empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  peoples  of  Northern 
Syria:  Khu-n-Aten  was,  however,  too  busy  with  his  philosophers  and 
artists  to  trouble  alK>ut  so  mundane  a  thing  as  his  empire,  which 
accordingly  fell  temporarily  to  pieces,  to  be  put  together  again,  however, 
more  or  less  su(;vcssfiilly  by  the  conservative  reactionaries  after  his 
dotv^l^t    TI)o  whole  story  is  aM  example  of  the  disorganlsf^tion  and 
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confiiBion  which,  fwcr  IMato,  gGuornlly  oome  about  whon  a  i>hlloflophor 

The  Northern  Tombs  lie  about  li  m-  from  the  palace,  and  are  In 
plan  the  aame  as  those  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty  found  at  Thebes.  They 
aro  numbered  in  black  figures  running  from  N.  to  S.  {Key  with  the 
ghafir^  who  lives  at  et-Tell). 

No.  I  is  that  of  Huia,  the  treasurer  to  the  quoon-mother,  and  over- 
seer of  the  king's  hartm.  }fe  is  shown  praying,  in  the  entrance.  The 
kin^  and  queen  seated,  with  two  princesses  below  them,  are  also 
depicted,  witli  the  A  ton  rays  ending  in  hands  extended  towards  them. 
They  aro  surrounded  by  soldiers,  servants,  musicians,  &o.  On  right  end 
wcUl  is  shown  the  temple  of  the  Aten  with  large  altar,  a  colonnaded 
court,  and  statues;  on  the  right-hand  side  the  king,  escorted  by  his 
guards,  conducts  his  mother  to  her  palace.  On  left  end  waU  is  a 
.  representation  of  the  king  being  carried  shoulder-high  to  the  temple. 
The  sculptor  Anta  is  also  depicted  superintending  the  sculpture  of  the 
Htatuo  of  Queen  Tii.  The  mummy  nhafl  is  in  the  side  clianilior  to  the 
rt.  The  serdAb  still  contains  in  the  recess  the  mutilated  sitting  figure 
of  the  deceased. 

In  this  as  in  the  other  tombs  the  realism,  practically  amounting  to 
caricature,  with  which  the  ungainly  figure  and  peculiar  physiognomy 
of  the  king  are  depicted,  is  very  remarkable. 

No.  2,  of  Meriraf  which  is  unfinished,  contains  reprosontations  of 
royal  life,  the  king  presenting  gifts  from  the  ]|)alaoe  Imlcony  to  a  man 
and  a  woman,  processions  of  captives,  Ac.  This  tomb  was  under  con- 
struction during  the  reign  of  Smenkh-ka-R&,  the  son-in-law  and 
successor  of  Khu-n-Aten,  who  adhered  to  the  Aten  heresy. 

No.  3  belongs  to  Aahmes,  the  **  royal  fan-bearer*'  on  tho  right  hand 
of  the  king.  It  contains  a  hymn  to  tho  Sun,  and  the  usual  roprosoiita- 
iions  of  king  and  courtiers. 

No.  4,  tliat  of  Meri-Ra,  higli  priest  of  tho  Aten,  is  the  most 
interesting.  It  has  an  imposing  ra4,>iMlo,  noarly  J(X)  ft.  long,  witti  n 
doorway  in  the  centre  witli  a  cornice  above  and  sculptured  jambs.  One 
passes  tlirouffh  a  vestibule  into  a  spacious  hall  once  supported  by  four 
columns  in  the  well-known  of  papyrus-stems  bound  together ;  only  two 
columns,  those  on  the  right,  now  remain.  From  this  a  well-propor- 
tioned door  leads  into  a  somewhat  larger  chamber,  unfinished,  which 
was  to  have  had  four  columns  like  the  first.  Tho  niche  for  the  statue 
of  the  doceasod,  at  tho  far  end,  is  only  roughly  blocked  out.  Tho 
scones  on  tho  wallrf  of  tho  tomb  roprosont  chindv  tho  honours  paid  to 
Mori-lla  by  the  king  and  quoon.  On  entrance  irni/Zaro  soon  tho  king  and 
queen  distributing  gifts  from  tho  palace  window.  On  the  left  wall  of 
tlte  second  chamber  Rhu-n-Aton  is  seen  in  his  chariot  driving  from  his 
palace  to  the  temple,  attended  by  his  guards ;  the  way  is  cleared  for  him 
by  soldiers  and  standard-bearers.  Behind  him  come  the  queen  and 
princesses,  also  In  chariots,  and  attended  by  a  mixed  multitude  in 
chariots  and  on  foot.  On  right  wall  Meri-Ra  may  be  seen  being  invested 
with  golden  ornaments,  the  gifts  of  the  kins  and  queen,  who  are  present. 
A  well-known  scene  on  this  wall  (E.  side)  is  that  of  the  blind  choir  of 
harpists  and  sinaers,  who  are  celebrating  the  coming  of  the  royal  party 
to  the  temple,  of  which  a  detailed  plan  is  also  represented. 
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No.  5  ifl  thai  of  Penttt|  a  physloian.   . 

No.  6,  that  of  Pa-Nehesi,  *Hho  Nugro,"  contaiim  roproHOiitationii 
of  pahuio  lifu.  On  tho  rt.  Ih  a  (light  of  hIu^m  loiuliiig  clown  to  tho 
mummy  chamber.  Thin  tomb  was  oouverted  into  a  ohuroh  in  Christian 
times,  and  an  apse-like  recess  can  be  seen  on  the  rear  wall. 

These  tombs  wore  inhabited  by  Copts  in  the  early  centuries  of 
Moslem  dommaiion,  and  remains  of  their  stone  outer  buildings,  Ac., 
may  be  seen  all  aloiig  the  ridge. 

The  Southern  Tombs  are  about  8  m.  S.  There  are  eighteen  opened, 
but  of  these  only  a  few  aro  worth  visiting.  {Oftafir  of  soiUltern  tofitbs 
ami  Khn-n-Ahii^H  Unnb  lives  at  llagg  Ifandil,) 

liuginniiig  at  tlio  N.  und  is  No.  7,  tho  tomb  of  Ai,  who  is  ropre- 
Hontod  as  l)oing  loaded  with  neclclaoos  by  his  royal  patrons,  as  a  reward 
for  tho  rich  tributo  ho  has  brought  them. 

No.  8  is  the  unfinished  tomb  of  Tutu.      On  the  doorposlu  is  the  . 
deceased  praying.     On  the  rt.  of  the  doorway  is  a  hymn  to  the  Sun ; 
on  the  1.  the  king  and  queen  offer  sacrifice  to  tlio  Atcn.    Out  of  the 
vuiin  chamber  I  tho  coiling  of  which  wiui  onco  HUppurtcd   l»y  twelve 
pillai'H  in  two  rows,  is  Llic  MircophagUH  cluunlNjr. 

No.  9  Uiloiif{H  to  Mahu,  Iho  HiiiMirinUuidtint  of  tho  i>oli«u).  Notiro 
in  tli«t  cnii'tuur  tlio  king  with  u  ciuiKor,  tlui  iiikhmi  anu  tho  priMcoHH 
Mokt-Aton  with  Hititra  ailming  tho  Aton.  lUilow  in  Malm  kuonling; 
IiIh  prayer  is  InHcrllMMl  on  tho  wall  in  front  of  him.  In  tiio  vtnin 
chamber  aro  roprcsontivtions  of  tho  docoasod  bringing  captivoB»  while 
soldiers  and  servants  aro  in  attendance.    The  king  again  appears. 

No.  zo  is  tho  unfinished  tomb  of  Api.  It  is  noticeable  for  its  good 
workmanship,  and  contains  a  hymn  to  tlio  Sun-god. 

No.  II  is  that  of  Rames,  the  chamljcrlain  of  Amen-hotop  111.  Tho 
rocoHs  (x)ntuinri  soatod  sU^tuoH  of  docoasoO  and  his  wife.  Thoro  aro  tho 
usual  scones  from  paUu'O  life. 

No.  12,  of  Nekht-pa-Aten,  and  No.  13^  of  Hor-8e>Kheper,  are  both 
unfinished.    Notice  the  method  employed  m  hollowing  out  those  tombs. 

No.  14  belonged  to  a  *'  fan  bearer  on  tho  king's  right  hand,*'  whose 
name  is  everywhoro  erased.  The  tomb  is  unfinishod.  Notice  tho  black 
outline  drawing  of  tho  subjects  intended  to  have  been  worked  out  on 
the  right-hand  entrance  wall. 

Tomb  23  is  that  of  Ani,  the  royal  scribe  and  steward.  The  scenes 
aro  painted  on  thin  stucco,  and  are  now  much  faded.  There  is  a 
colossal  statue  of  the  deceased  in  the  recess.  The  characters  of  the 
inscription  are  inlaid  in  a  peculiar  way. 

No.  25  is  the  tomb  intended  for  Ai,  the  priest  aud  "  fan  bearer  on 
the  right  liand  of  tho  king,"  and  probably  his  son-in-law  and  sucoessor. 
It  is  unfinishod,  owing  possibly  to  the  death  of  the  king  and  the 
removal  of  tho  court  to  Thebes.  The  actual  burial-plaoe  of  Ai  is  in  the 
western  valley  of  tho  TouiIm  of  tho  Kings  (hoc  p.  450).  On  the  walls 
tho  king,  quoon,  and  princossos  may  bo  soon  invoking  tho  sun,  while 
below  them  aro  Ai  ami  his  wife.  Thoro  is  also  a  roprosontation  of  tho 
bestowing  of  royal  gifts  upon  this  favoured  courtier  in  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  rotainors,  ifco. 

Homo  of  tho  Honlptin-oii  have  lioon  loft  unfinisluid,  and  it  will  lie 
ubsorvod  that  as  a  riilo  the  royal  names  have  boon  ohisollod  out.    Five 
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cnrtniicbfw  vrnm  In  iiro  in  Kliu-Ti-At(m*fl  feitno— two  cniila)iilnfi(  lliA 
nonioii  niul  prnnometi  or  the  king;  uiin  ttmt  of  liift  qtiocn;  nml  ttio 
two  othors,  which  aro  of  larger  nixo,  tho  titlon  of  the  god. 

The  raviue  in  which  the  Bapposod  Tomb  of  Khu-n-Aten  (g)iaftr  at 
Hogg  gondii)  is  situated  lies  about  0  m.  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the 
river,  and  opens  into  the  plain  between  the  N.  and  S.  groups  of  tombs. 
The  royal  sepulchre  is  unfortunately  much  mutilated,  but  is  well  worth 
a  visit.  The  entrance  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  twenty  steps,  in  tho 
contro  of  which  is  a  slopnig  plane  for  tho  convoynnco  of  tiie  eoffm. 
From  this  loiuls  a  sloping  corridor,  at  tho  end  of  which  sixtoon  stops 
open  on  to  an  ante-chamber,  where  there  is  a  fillcd-in  shaft.  The 
1*omb  Chamber,  in  which  tho  sarcophagus  was  placed,  adjoins.  ]ii 
returning  the  traveller  will  fnid  to  tho  left  of  the  snorter  (light  of  steps 
three  rooms,  two  of  which  are  decorated ;  they  were  probably  the  tomb 
of  the  princess  Mekt  Aten.  The  first  room  contains  the  usual  scenes 
of  the  king  and  queen  offering  gifts  to  the  Aten,  accompanied  by 
conrtinrs,  captivoK,  t^c. ;  in  tho  tlnrd  room  is  dopictod  tho  mourning 
of  the  royal  family  around  thn  inummy  of  the  doooiiMxl  princosn  her 
nurso  stands  at  the  f<»ot  of  tho  bior.  Passing  along  the  corridor  and 
altout  half  way  down  it  on  the  loft  is  a  long  sloping  paHsngo,  but  this 
only  loads  to  an  nnfinishod  chaml>cr. 

At  the  back  of  the  olflt-ridge  in  which  the  northorn  group  of  tomlis 
were  •excavated,  is  an  interesting  bifurcating  wAdl  (opening  into  the 
plain  between  the  northernmost  tomb  (G)  and  tho  hills  of  BhSkh  Sa'id), 
m  which  the  denudation  of  tho  limestone  may  be  noted.  In  one  place 
the  floor  of  the  w&di  and  the  hillsides  are  powdered  with  innumerable 
spherical  bouldors  like  giants*  bowls.  On  tho  ridge  itHf)1f  is  a  prehistbrio 
dohiKMi. 

(ir.)  Noarly  opposilo  H-lliurala  (vvhoro  tlin  >uinl*linni  InMntdariim 
of  Akhut-Aton  are  mot  with)  inland,  is  Tantlf^  whoso  lofty  nioundH 
mark  the  site  of  Tanis-Snperutr,  in  Coptic  Thoni.  It  has  no  ruins.  A 
short  distance  to  the  W.  of  it  runs  the  Jirtfir  YYtsiif^  or  Alenhif  which 
convoys  tho  water  of  tho  Nilo  to  tlio  interior  of  the  wostoni  plain, 
passing  by  BAhnesd,  and  thence  by  a  lateral  branch  into  the  Fayyim. 

(TK.)  About  2  m.  to  the  S.  of  Tandf  is  Dftrftt  esh-Sherif  (Rly.  Stat., 
P.  O.  and  T.  O.  near  the  river),  in  Coptic  Terdi-n-slUionSt  which  probably 
ocx!upies  the  site  of  the  TMHiiioa  VliyUtkfi  (ti/Aair4),  or  Thehan  caHtlo : 
a  fortified  placo  at  tho  frontier  of  tho  Thnhaid,  whore  duties  were  levim 
on  g(MMlH  oxiMirlod  from  that  part  of  tho  country  to  Iiowor  Figypt. 
KtraiN)  tolls  us  the  rtinal  to  Tanis  passixl  by  that  custlo.  At  DAri^t  aro 
a  few  mounds  and  some  fragments  of  stono,  hut  no  ruins.  Ijohind 
D6rAt,  on  the  l>orders  of  the  desert,  are  the  mounds  of  the  village  of 
B4wft,  which  cover  the  remains  of  tho  ancient  Coptic  monastery  of 
St.  Apollo,  which  wore  excavated  by  M.  Jean  Cl^dat  for  the  French 
school  in  Cairo  in  1901-2.  Many  remarkable  frescoes  and  other 
examples  of  Egyptian  Byzantine  art  were  discovered,  besides  inscrip- 
tions (see  'Le  Monast6re  et  la  N^ropole  do  Baoutt,'  by  M.  Cl^dat, 
twelfth  volume  of  the  M&tmnreR  de  V  TnstihU  Frafn-ais  du  Caire).  The 
plan  of  the  monastery,  with  its  numorous  small  chapels,  and  the  details 
of  the  walls,  windows,  Ac,  are  interesting.  A  few  miles  higher  up  the 
Nile  is  the  mouth  of  the  Bal.ir  YAsuf. 

(K.)  On  the  eastern  bank  aro  tho  first  Wni-hres,  called  also  Thoban 
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palms,  since  tbey  are  not  found  in  Lower  Bgypt,  except  in  gardens,  aa 
at  Minia  and  a  tew  otlier  places.  Their  dry  fibrous  fruit,  when  ripe, 
uxaiitly  ruHuiiihlos  our  ginger-broad  in  llavour,  and  is  oaten  by  tlio 
peasants.  It  contains  an  extremely  hard  nut,  which  has  becoi  usod  by 
the  carpenters  of  ancient  and  modern  Egypt  for  the  sockets  of  their 
drills ;  before  the  fruit  ripens  it  is  a  horn-like  substance,  which  is  eaten 
by  the  people  of  Ethiopia.  The  growth  of  the  tree  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is  single,  and  invariably  divides  at  a 
certain  height  into  two  branches,  each  of  these  again  being  bifurcated, 
always  in  two  sets.  The  head  is  covered  with  ilarge  fan-shaped  leaves, 
at  the  base  of  which  the  fruit  grows. 

In  the  Gebol  el-Hawata,  above  the  village  of  Ed-lHr,  are  some 
small  tombs  with  Greek  inscriptions  over  the  lintels.  The  large  tomb 
to  the  N.  is  uninsoribod.  Nearly  2  m.  S.,  whore  the  mountain  takes 
the  name  of  Gebol  Ahtt  F6da  (or  Fdda),  is  the  Coptic  village  of  IMr 
el-Amama  or  D£r  el-Kuf^^  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name  Keaora, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  in  the  neighbouring  quarry.  This 
quarry,  S.  of  the  Ddr,  and  above  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  which 
may  Im  tho  VoM-.la  of  tlio  Ttinorury  (24  lloinau  in.  S.  of  AutinoiO,  is 
amtroiusboil  by  tv  winding  r<Nul  out  tliruiigb  tliu  rtntk,  and  pruvidod  witli 
iilioiil  N()  Mlojm  lut  Willi  HH  HOiilH  for  pilgriniH.  In  the  quarrv  is  a  hiuro- 
Kly|>lii»  stria  tuMiUiiiinif  tlio  ('.url<iiic*.lHiH  <*f  TilNiriuH,  and  dodicatod  to 
Tliotb,  IhiniH,  and  llatbor.  Tbu  nuinorouH  <lrook  ^m^tit  Hurroiiiiding 
it  show  that  huro  was  a  shrine  of  llathor.  the  goddess  of  Ousie  oh  tho 
opposite  bank,  who  was  identified  with  tne  Greek  Aphrodite  Urania. 
Olio  of  thorn  is  dated  in  tho  6th  year  of  Caligula,  another  in  tho  4th 
year  of  Nuro,  and  tho  naino  of  Strabo  also  occurs.  Tho  shrino  was 
aftcrwardn  roplacod  by  a  church  long  since  destroyed.  On  the  S.  side 
of  the  vfXAi  botwoon  the  quarry  and  the  Ddr  is  an  old  tomb  with  a  fow 
liioroglyplis. 

(VK.)  Opposite  £l.KuR6r  is  NeMlet  (or  Natali)  Odnub  (rly.  sUt.). 
The  river  now  makos  a  considerable  bend,  and  approacnes  a  fine 
precipitous  range  of  cliffs,  which  rise  up  sheer  from  the  water's  edge. 

{E.)  Gebel  Abfi  F^da  (or  Fdda),  212  m.,  is  the  name  of  these  bluffs 
which  bound  the  E.  bank  of  the  river  for  some  10  or  12  m.  Sudden 
gusts  of  wind  from  the  mountain  often  render  great  precaution  neces- 
sary in  sailing  beneath  them,  and  many  accidents  have  happened  in 
this  part  of  ttie  river.  The  recesses  in  the  rocks  are  the  resort  of 
numerous  cormorants  and  wild  duck ;  but,  being  generally  very  timid, 
they  are  not  easily  approached,  and  a  single  shot  disturbs  them  for  a 
great  distance. 

CIn  a  wAdi  not  far  N.  of  the  point  where  the  cliffs  turn  off  from  the  river  were 
the  mounds  of  nn  ancient  town  called  El-Khurayylb  ("the  Kuins"),  with 
grottoes  and  tombs  containing  dog  and  ait  mummies.  The  town  stood  at  the 
mouth  of  a  ravine,  which  after  heavy  rain  pours  a  stream  of  water  through  its 
centre.  U  ntil  lately  many  of  the  walls  were  still  standing,  and  some  of  the  arches 
within  the  houses  were  well  preserved.  These  buildings  were  of  a  late  Roman 
or  Christian  time.  Hut  the  bricks  were  mostly  ancient,  and  the  Christians  may 
have  succeeded  to  the  old  town,  vestiges  of  which  still  remain  amidst  the  later 
buildings.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  ravine  is  a  large  crude-brick  enclosure,  perhaps 
a  furl ;  and  nciir  the  rivor  are  ivniains  of  mastmry,  np|xirenlly  |Kirt  of  an  old 
(|ii;iy.  In  some  (if  llu:  walls  the  bricks,  inslisid  of  lH:ing  in  hori/xHital  courses, 
were  in  curved  Ihuni,  like  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  at  '1  helves  called  l>Or  el- 
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MiwIInn,  or  the  wnllft  of  KJoKnh.  M.iny  «>r  thrni  wcm  nf  conKlrlcmlilr  liri|*fii, 
iiiifl  in  MMiit:  |>liircslhc  arrlMil  wiiiilows  rtMiiaincil,  rvcti  (if  ilio  it|i|M*r  slorlttH.  In 
si*v(;r:il  of  IIh! );r(»UfMrs  np  lli<;  iiivinit  to  llir  N.I''.,  iin'  rinnid  hnnuin  Umm's,  nn<l 
tlir  nnnninHMl  InmIh*s  (»r  lUi^s,  jacicils,  aits,  and  ap|ian*ntly  of  tlu*.  wiki  cat. 
One  (if  ihcin  hsu  the  l'4;yptian  corniu\  and  in  anoUiiT  aru  snino  dcnwitii: 
inscrtpUons.  On  the  N.  side  of  tlic  west  wAdi  is  the  C Coptic  niomistcrv  of  lK*r 
Todros,  and  \  ni.  S.  of  it  sonic  cartouches  of  Scti  II.  were  discovered,  which, 
however,  have  laldv  Ixien  dcislroyed  l)y  the  qiiarrvnien.  Still  fartlier  S.  is  an 
old  burial-ground  of  the  Roman  |x:riixi.  the  toinlis  lieing  built  of  crude-brick  and 
piled  one  u|)on  the  other.    The  totnljs  in  the  clifT  aliovc  arc  without  inscriptions.  J 

iW.)  About  1^  m.  inland  is  Kusfya,  the  anciont  Cfcsn?,  Chusoi^  or 
Chtisis;  in  Ooptio  Kdi-koo,  Aooording  to  the  Greeks,  Aphrodite 
Urania  wim  the  deity  of  the  place;  and  Allan  reports  that  a  sacred 
cow  was  there  worshipped,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  Egyptian  Hathor,  of  whom  that  animal  was  an 
emblem.  His  words  are,  *'It  is  a  small  but  elegant  town  in  the  Her- 
mopolite  nome,  where  thev  worship  Aphrodite,  called  Urania  (the 
heavenly),  and  also  a  cow.'^  The  Old  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  was 
Kosi.  N.W.  of  Kustya  is  M4ir»  whore  a  lew  years  ago  some  Middle 
Empire  tomlie  were  discovorod  and  opened,  yielding  fine  tomb-furni- 
ture, including  the  two  models  of  Egyptian  and  Nubian  bands  of 
Koldiors,  now  in  tlio  nuiKCum  at  Cairn.  Tbo  (UnK?o-1  Ionian  no(*.ropo1iH 
of  CuKic,  olom  to  MAIr,  hnn  altto  yioldod  antiquitioH,  including  nuinnnicM 
with  painted  plastor  hoada  acting  aH  faco-miMikR. 

The  Nile  m  this  part  of  Effypt  oncMs  rose  to  the  height  of  21  ft., 
jtidging  from  the  higbcHt  mark  made  1)y  the  water  on  tbo  clifTn  of 
Qobel  AbA  F6da,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  river. 

(E.)  About  8  ni.  above  el-Khuray^ib,  and  beyond  where  the  river 
turiiH  away  from  Imneatli  tbo  clifTs,  is  an  old  convniit  railed  Wr  rl^ 
Ittlhtftt.,  **(if  l.hn  riilloy.**  Tlio  naiiio  itt  iMUiniHMi  lii>  iiiaiiy  of  tbnan 
niniiiutth*.  rotrniil4i,  iHiiiig  dorivnd  frnin  llin  niiidrfiiii  of  iMirriciidiiig  Um 
diMU'H  and  ralHing  nvoryitiiiig  tliny  rrvjiilrtHl  hy  a  ^'/w////*//,**  ita  at  l>^r 
Allt<^nios  and  l>Ar  I)iM<m  in  ttio  caatorn  dnaort.  Noar  Mm  iMHivont  am 
the  ruins  of  another  old  town,  and  aoino  i|iiarrioH  and  toiiiliH  of  the 
lloman  period.  In  one  of  tho  loiiibs  is  a  painting  rcprcsonting  the 
corpse  on  a  bier  attended  by  Nephthys  and  Anubis,  and  accompanied 
by  three  Greek  inscriptions  recording  the  names,  lineage,  and  ages  of 
three  persons.  On  the  face  of  the  cliff  S.  of  the  old  town  is  a  sUla 
representing  a  table  of  offerings.  A  portion  of  the  Gisr  el-'Agikis 
appears  near  this  old  town,  which  may  possibly  lay  claim  to  the  site 
of  Hierakon,  though  tho  diHtancoR  in  the  Itinerary  do  not  quite  agree 
with  ita  poflition. 

The  Nile  formerly  ran  beneath  the  clifls  for  some  distance  farther 
S.,  but  it  has  now  left  them  and  bends  away  considerably  to  the  W. 

{W.)  Between  D^vtit  esh-Sherlf  and  Monfalilt,  on  the  W.  bank,  is 
the  site  of  an  old  town,  called  in  Ooptic  ManlaUf  whose  Arabic  name, 
aooording  to  the  M8S.,  is  Mdwda  el-Ashla;  and  between  this  last  and 
Mankabftd  (p.  889)  mention  is  made  of  Mantout,  the  suoceesor  of  a  tcwn 
of  the  same  name,  in  Ooptio  ManthHt.  Near  the  point  where  the  river 
turns  eastward  is  tkifnanmrf  of  the  south,  in  Old  Egyptian  I>ema-n-Hor, 
"oityof  Horus." 

(TK.)  Monialftt,  222  m.  (P.  O.  and  T.  O.  )  hr.'s  walk  from  river; 
Rly. 'Stat. ;  Pop.  15,200),  in  Ck>ptio  Manbalot,\,\s  a  bender  or  market- 
is 
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town,  and  a  placo  of  soino  imporianco.  It  in  of  uoiisidorablo  uisso,  with 
the  usual  bazaar,  and  a  market,  at  which  moat  and  other  things  can  be 
easily  obtained.  Tt  hiw  a  govornor'tt  palaco,  and  outside  the  wallH  are 
several  garduna. 

'lliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  an  Old  Kgyptian  town  stood  here  in  former 
times,  and  I.eo  Africanus  speaks  of  its  sculptured  remains,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
buildinf^,  apparently  a  temple,  near  the  river. 

It  is  singular  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Greek  and  I^itin  writers,  and 
wc  might  supfMibc  that  the  Arab  gtKigraphcr  was  inctirruct  in  his  slntcment,  did 
not  its  mouiuis,  and  the  mention  of  ils  name  in  llio  list  of  places  dtml  in  the 
Coptic  MSS.,  prove  it  to  have  l)ccii  one  of  the  cities  of  ancient  ]'^gyi)t  lt> 
modern  name  is  evidently  taken  from  the  Coptic,  which  Champollion  supposes 
to  signify  the  "place  ot  wild  asses";  but  tiiu  modern  ICgyptians,  with  their 
usiuiT  Uis)X)sitiou  to  connect  everythmg  with  ])er8ons  mcntioneil  in  the  l^urAn, 
have  decided  it  to  lie  the  "  pina:  of  exile  of  I^t."  Abft'lf<&da  describes  MonfalQt 
"on  the  liank  of  the  Nile,"  but  in  l*ococke's  time  it  stood  a  mile  from  the 
river,  which  then  ran  nearer  the  hills  of  Gelx:l  AbO  Ffidn.  After  that  period 
the  Nile  gradually  encroached  on  the  western  shore,  and  threatened  to  wash 
the  town  away.  'Ilic  river  has  again  gone  to  the  K.,  the  town  is  left  far 
inland,  and  is  in  no  danger.  For  a  short  time  during  high  Nik:  the  river 
extends  up  to  the  town,  having  thrown  up  a  deposit  of  hundreds  of  acres,  which 
is  covered  lor  a  short  tinu;  when  the  water  is  at  its  highest,  but  the  water  scmhi 
SMl)side.s.  and  this  rivt^r  gruuntl  is  luillivalctl. 

(hi.)  On  the  Huniinit  of  the  roc;kK  of  (Inbol  AbA  V£da,  near  thoir 
HouLlioni  cud,  aru  Lbu  cuvunm  of  Ma'abda,  whoi-u  are  the  CriHotlUc 
Mummy  I'ih.  IMiohu  who  wirth  to  viHit  them  luUHt  Btou  at  Sliekalidtt 
and  take  from  tbuiice  donkeys,  guide,  lights,  and  a  hall  of  thrcAd. 
The  ride  is  fatiguing  (8^  m.),  first  to  the  cliff,  and  then  over  the  top 
of  it  for  a  long  distance.  The  entrance  to  the  oavos  is  through  a  small 
natural  fissure  in  the  rock.  The  visitor  is  first  lowered  12  ft.  deep 
into  a  sort  of  chamber,  and  then  has  to  force  his  way  into  a  ttucco»- 
sion  of  otlior  ohambers,  through  passages  just  largo  enough  to  crawl 
through.  The  caverns  wore  thoroughly  explored  in  1885  by  Dr.  E. 
Lansing,  and  found  to  oontain  nothing  but  the  charred  remains  of  the 
crocodile  munmiios.  Some  years  ago  the  mummies  were  accidentally 
set  on  fire  by  a  party  of  tourists  who  never  emerged  again  from  the 
caves.  The  fragments  of  the  Iliad,  procured  by  Mr.  Harris,  wore 
found  in  those  caverns,  in  the  hands  of  a  human  mummy. 

( W. )  BenI  'Adt,  a  village  at  the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  was  the  scene 
of  a  tight  lieiween  the  French  army  under  Gen.  I>esaix  and  the  Arabs  in  1798. 
and  was  the  he;idquarters  of  the  Niziim,  or  disciplined  troops  of  Mohnnnned  Ali, 
previous  to  their  despatch  to  the  Morea  to  assist  the  Turks  in  subduing  the 
Greek  Insurrection  (1826).     It  is  a  point  of  departure  for  the  Oasis  of  Dakhla. 

{E.)  In  W4di  Bula,  at  the  southern  comer  of  Gebel  AbA  F6da,  on 
the  E.  bank,  are  some  old  quarries  and  grottoes.  Here  the  road  from 
Tell  el-Amama  over  Gebel  kht  F^da  rejoms  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and 
those  travelling  by  land  avoid  a  great  ditotir  by  following  this  moun- 
tain-pass. The  roek-tombs  in  the  corner  of  the  hill  behind  Beni 
Mofiumnied  el-Kofiir  fl}  brs.  from  the  Convent  of  el-Gebr&wi,  but 
donkeys  can  best  be  obtained  at  Elmiihf  3  hrs.  from  the  tombs)  have 
some  interesting  paintings  of  agricultural  and  other  scenes  of  the  early 
time  of  Pcpi  II.  (Nefer-ka-Ra)  of  the  VI.  Dynasty.  Among  the  many 
subjects  are  some  curious  boats ;  also  trades  and  various  subjects. 

The  princix>a1  tomb  of  D^r  el-GebrAwi  is  that  which  wtui  made  by 
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TjAii  for  li'iH  fiilihnr  Tji\u,  niifl  in  wliu'Ji  liu  liiiiiHolf  wak  aflnrwiinlM 
liiiriofl.  M'lio  faUior  liiul  Uh^ii  "  oliiuf  pHnro/*  iir  noniiirnli  of  lltn  ikmiiom of 
Thin  nnd  AiitionpollH  on  Im»IIi  KidoH  of  llio  Niln,  nnd  Miwnoro  propowM 
to  BOO  in  htm  the  TjAu  niontionod  in  n  utela  from  AoydoR,  whom* 
Histor  waK  tho  quoon  of  Popi  I.  The  son  wah  nomarch  only. of  the 
Antiropolito  iiomo  {Dn-hrjif  "Rorpont  Mounliiin").  Tho  king  Topi  11. 
(NoCoi'-lca-iia)  gavo  not  only  tho  linon  for  tho  nuiramy  of  tlio  father, 
hut  aiKo-  tho  wood  for  tho  cofTm,  though  it  camo  from  royal  OBtatos 
winch  formod  tho  ondowmont  of  tho  pyramid  of  tho  king.  Tho 
luljoining  tonih  (to  tho  S.K.)  18  that  of  Alia,  tho  noniarch  of  tho  Thinito 
nomo.  As  he  had  two  sons,  Khua  and  l*j&u,  he  may  have  heeti  the 
father  of  Tj&u  I.  We  learn  from  the  insoriptions  that  the  lion-goddess 
Maita  was  worshipped  in  the  district.  About  1  m.  to  the  N.W.  are 
some  more  tombs,  which  however  are  much  injured ;  one  of  them  was 
that  of  Khata,  **  the  Qovemor  of  the  South,"  and  the  owner  of  another 
was  "the  Governor  of  Ament,"  the  8rd  nome  of  Lower  Kgypt.  There 
tombs  have  boon  published  for  the  Archfuological  Survey  of  Egypt,  by 
Mr.  N.  do  (Y.  Davins.  An  interesting  i>oint  in  oonnoction  with  thoso 
tombs  18  the  fact  that  some  of  the  nconos  in  that  of  Aba  woro  copied 
for  the  decoration  of  the  tomb  of  a  Thebon  noble  of  the  same  namo. 
Aba,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty,  and  was  buried  in 
tho  Asastf  at  Thebes  (see  p.  469).  It  has  occasionally  been  possible  to 
roHtoro  damaged  8ccnos  of  tho  oldor  tomb  by  the  copies  in  that  of  the 
Thclmn  Aim. 

To  the  K.,  Miind^iifV  rUMullya  [^  hrs.  R.W.  of  KhiiAh),  iH  a 
rock-tomh  with  Kculptnros  and  inscriptions,  and  in  tlio  doKort  Imlow, 
a  coroctory  of  tho  ago  of  the  XVIll.  and  XIX.  Dynasties  was  dis- 
covorod  in  181)5.  Tho  god  worshipped  in  tho  locality  was  Hor-pos,  of 
tho  Antino|>o1ito  nomo,  and  tho  tomplo  was  called  NoIkm. 

CAt  ihf  Convent  of  Mr  olGebrAwt,  or  lA//-/  /tok/i  (.St.  Victor),  in  the  pinin 
In'Iow  the  lonih  of  TjAu.  .Mr.  Itnrris  foniul  n  (Snn'k  liiKcrlptloii  of  the  (Imr  of 
Dinclctinn  nnd  Mnximian,  mentioning  the  dudicntion  of  tlic  cnnip  of  the  iKt 
rmMorinn  cohort  of  I.ii5itnninnx  to  Zeus.  IlcrnkU's,  nnd  Victory.  On  Ihodiswrt 
philn  U'lwcvn  the  ronvrnt  nnd  llic  lillls  (which  i\n>  hric  i*;ill<*d  (irfir/  A/itnti^)  is 
an  nncicnt  stituirtu'rudc-hrlck  fortress,  which  apiMnint  from  the  coins  found  there 
to  have  Ix.'cn  used  by  tlic  Komnns,  though  probnblv  of  earlier  time;  and  at  the 
cimvcnt  arc  some  old  mounds  of  a  town  called  AMSnei  Suistni,  Ne;ir  Deni 
Mohammed  cl-KofAr  may  lie  the  site  of  Passalon. 

About  6  m.  licyond,  near  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land,  behind  BbnOb  •!• 
Ilam&m,  are  vestiges  of  the  GIsr  cI-'AkAx.  In  the  tmct  of  land  on  the  Ixirdcr 
of  the  di^Tt,  iM-nr  the  rcwid  gohig  tow.'irds  ICI-Wasta,  Is  u  enide-hilr.k  niln  nnd 
the  mounds  of  other  small  towns,  I  Hit  without  nny  stone  reninlns.1 

(ir.)  Tho  Nile  makes  sovoral  largo  bombi  lK3twcon  MonfalAt  and 
AsyAt  which  often  canso  considerablo  delay.  Aftor  passing  Nawalka 
{ \V.)  wo  come  to  Mankal)dd  ( VF.),  the  successor  of  an  old  town  called  in 
Coptic  Manknpdtf**  iho  place  (manufactory  7)  of  pots,"  proliably  from 
its  manufactory  of  carthunwaro;  though,  from  tho  groat  quantity  made 
in  every  part  of  Egypt,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  apply  this  name  to  any 
particular  town.  Like  Kena  and  BallAs  at  the  present  day,  MankabAd 
may  have  boon  noted  for  a  particular  kind.  Perhaps  tho  modem 
pottery  industry  of  AsyAt  was  transferred  thither  from  MankabAd. 

The  A8]ri!kt  Barrage  is  next  passed  (see  p.  [60]).  This  dam  is  com- 
plementary to  the  great  dam  at  AswAn.    Tt  is  placed  here  because  this 

7.  2 
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iR  the  point  of  junction  of  the  great  Ibrahimtya  Canal  with  the  Nile. 
Its  duty  is  to  hold  up  the  river  level  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  when  the  water  is  low  south  of  the  canal,  and  to  deliver  into 
both  the  Nile  and  the  canal  the  flood  supply.  It  is  situated  about  a 
mile  N.  of  the  town  of  Asjrftt.  It  is  nearly  8000  ft.  long,  41  ft.  high, 
and  the  roadway  over  it  is  182  ft.  11  in.  wide.  In  appearance  it 
resembles  the  Cairo  barrage.  It  was  built  in  the  years  1896-1903  by 
Messrs.  John  Aird  Sc  Co. 

(IK)  Asfut,^  248  m.  (I^ly-  ^tat.,  a  very  tolerable  Inn,  the  New 
lloiel,  k.  of  lily.  Stat.,  and  a  small  locanda  W.  of  Stat.,  both  kept  by 
Greeks.  8  hrs.  from  Cairo.  Population,  42,000),  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  residence  of  a  MAdir.  It  stands  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  but  is  now  connected  with  its  port  el- 
Hamra  by  a  road  and  houses  in  the  European  style.  The  Rly.  Stat. 
and  hotel  are  about  midway  botwoen  the  port  and  the  town.  Near 
the  station,  in  the  direction  of  the  native  town,  is  the  Post  and  Tele- 
tjraph  OJfU'r.,  and  a  cab  and  donkey  stand  is  cIoho  by. 

A  bnuicli  of  the  now  Native  Tribunals  has  lioon  ostablisliod  at  Asyui. 
There  is  an  oxceUont  college  and  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls 
belonging  to  the  American  Mission,  which  are  well  worth  visiting  if 
ti nu)  allows. 

AsyAl;  is  of  u<JUbidorablo  oxtont,  with  sovoral  bazaars,  liaths,  and 
some  liaudsonie  ni08(|ues,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  lofty 
minaret.  It  is  cortamly  the  largest  and  best  built  town  of  Upper 
Egypt ;  and  its  position,  with  several  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  is  greatly 
in  its  favour.  In  the  town  are  a  few  good  houses  belonging  to  the 
townspeople,  but  the  generality  are  mere  hovels.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  unpaved,  as  is  the  case  in  all  the  provincial  towns  of 
Egypt. 

Some  of  the  BoMCUira  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  Cairo,  and  are 
well  supplied ;  and  the  town  is  divided  into  Quarters,  each  closed  by  a 

gate,  as  at  Cairo.  On  Saturday  a  market  is  held,  which  is  frequented 
y  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and  in  the  bazaars  a  great 
supplv  of  stuffs  and  various  commodities  is  always  kept  for  sale, 
brought  from  Cairo  and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  from  Arabia 
and  the  upper  country.  The  red  and  black  incised  potterv  of  Asyikt  is 
celebrated,  and  finds  a  market  all  over  Egypt;  it  can  be  purchased 
here  much  cheaper  than  in  Cairo.  The  forms  of  some  of  the  vases 
made  of  this  ware  are  of  very  good  design.  Pipe-bowls  of  the  red 
SiAti  ware  are  in  groat  demand  all  over  Egypt,  and  all  kinds  of  objects 
such  as  little  figures  of  camels,  crocodiles,  monkeys,  &c.,  are  fashioned 
of  this  peculiar  pottery  and  may  Ite  purchased  in  the  bazaars.  It 
should  1)0  borne  in  mind  that  the  real  price  of  these  objects  is 
extremely  low,  and  not  more  than  a  few  pence  should  be  given  at 
AsyAt  for  anything  made  of  SiAti  ware;  a  small  vase  should  cost 
about  two  to  five  piastres,  a  pipe-bowl  a  piastre,  and  so  on.  The 
dragoman  mav  probably  say  that  these  prices  are  too  low,  but  no 
notice  should  be  taken  of  this,  and  in  the  oargaining  the  seller  should 
be  beaten  down  relentlessly :  nothing  should  cost  more  than  a  shilling 
at  the  utmost.  The  proprietor  of  the  New  Hotel  can  give  information 
as  to  prices. 
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Tlio  publin  JialJu  in  the  Hamar  aro  worth  a  vinii.  Tlio  plllarfl 
which  support  the  coiitral  dome  arc  of  gmnito,  ftiul  aro  proliahly  takon 
from  Home  ancient  building.  The  fountain  in  the  centre  and  tlie 
payements  are  of  white  marble.  The  whole  edifice  dates  from  an 
early  period  in  the  Arab  conquest  of  Egypt. 

The  principal  native  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  articles  in 
clay,  indigo,  dyeing,  opium  and  cotton-picking,  &c. 

Asyilt  has  succeeded  to  the  ancient  Lykopolis,  "the  City  of  the 
Wolves,''  so  called  from  its  worship  of  that  animal,  or  of  the  deity 
to  whom  it  was  sacred,  the  wolf-headed  Uapuaut,  "the  opener  of 
the  ways,"  who  was  early  confused  with  the  dog-  or  jackal-headed 
deity,  Anubis  of  Abydoe :  both  were  theriomorphio  deities  of  the  dead. 
The  Ooptio  name  of  the  city,  8i/HU,  is  the  same  it  bore  in  ancient 
times,  as  is  shown  bv  the  hieroglyphs  in  the  tombs,  where  it  is  written 
Saul.  The  coins  oi  the  Lykopolite  nome  in  the  Roman  period  had 
the  cognizance  of  a  wolf  on  their  reverse,  with  the  word  Aviro.  The 
Roman  town  was  remarkable  only  as  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
Plotinus,  the  Noo-Platonist  philosopher  (a.d.  905-870). 

Little  now  remains  of  the  old  town  except  extensive  mounds,  and 
a  few  stone  substructions,  which  are  found  in  digging  for  the  founda- 
tions of  houses,  or  in  cutting  trenches  on  its  site. 

Rock  Tombs. — ^The  Libyan  chain  advances  considerably  towards 
the  K.  in  this  part ;  and  in  the  projecting  comer  of  the  mountain  above 
AsyA^  aro  several  tombs  out  in  the  limestone  rook,  the  burial-places 
of  tho  inhabitants  of  Lykopolis.  Though  not  containing  a  groat  pro- 
fusion of  sculpture,  thoy  are  of  considerable  interest  from  their 
antiquity,  and  some  have  tho  names  of  very  old  kings.  The  principal 
tomb  (No.  1)  is  called  by  the  common  appellation  of  StabI  'Antar. 
'An tar  was  an  Arab  chief,  whoso  legend  is  popular,  and  whoso  name 
llgiirns  In  many  other  plaitos,  as  at  \U}\\\  Hasan  (p.  11 10).  The  tonih  Is  of 
great  simt,  and  has  an  entrance-chamber  or  porch,  open  to  tho  air,  out 
like  the  rest  in  the  limestone  rock.  On  the  rt.  side  of  the  entrance  is  a 
long  hieroglyphic  inscription,  which  gives  the  name  of  llap-tjofa,  son 
of  the  lady  Ad-at  I.,  a  priest  and  grand  functionary  under  the  Xll. 
Dynasty.  It  is  important  as  containing  notices  of  the  intercalary 
days  of  the  ancient  year,  while  the  inscription  of  64  lines  on  the  rt.  of 
the  entrance  contains  10  articles  from  the  code  of  laws  regarding  the 
worship  of  the  dead.  On  the  1.  side  (E.  wall)  are  the  cartouches  of 
Usertsen  I.  The  ceiling  of  this  catacomb  is  vaulted  and  ornamented 
with  very  elegant  devices,  which  might  be  taken  for  Oreek  patterns  if 
one  did  not  know  that  the  eeiling  was  older  than  Greek  art.  In  an 
inner  room  are  sculptures  representing  men  bringing  an  ibex  and 
various  ollerings ;  and  at  the  end  a  large  figure  of  a  man,  and  others 
of  women  rather  smaller,  smelling  the  lotus-flower,  as  was  usual  at 
the  festive  meetings  of  the  Egyptians.  It  has  several  chambers, 
which  once  served  as  dwelling-places  for  the  peasants,  who  have  not 
improved  their  appearance  by  olackening  them  with  smoke. 

The  tombs  are  arranged  in  successive  tiers  at  different  elevations. 
They  may  be  visited  according  to  their  position,  and  a  road  about  4 
paoes  brood  loads  up  tho  hill.  They  aro  very  numerous,  but  many  aro 
without  sculpture,  and  some  containing  burnt  bones  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Romans  at  a  late  period.  Near  the  middle  of 
tho  ascent  is  some  crude-brick  building;  and  a  square  pit  lined  with 
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burned  brick,  very  unusual,  except  in  Romau  times,  with  a  tablet  or 
stela  above  on  the  rock,  much  defaced.  Some  of  the  small  pits  are 
very  narrow,  scarcely  broad  enough  for  a  man,  and  they  slope  gradually, 
as  if  to  allow  the  coffins  to  slide  down  into  them.  Sometimes  a  tomb 
consists  of  a  large  chamber  with  small  niches  or  repositories  for  the 
dead,  and  in  the  floor  are  the  usual  mummy-pits. 

The  tomb  (No.  B)  about  half-way  up  the  nill,  called  *^  the  Soldiers* 
Tomb/'  is  that  of  Tef-ab,  the  son  of  Khcti,  and  in  it  are  represonUid 
some  KoldiorH  carrying  HhioUls  of  unorniourt  size,  difToring  both  in  tliin 
reH|^>oct  and  a  litllu  in  their  sliiipo  from  the  c<innnon  Kliiold,  but  romark- 
able  iiH  litiiiig  Hiniilar  Ut  thoHo  moiiliouod  by  .Vunophcm  in  s[>oaking  of 
the  Kgyptian  troops  in  tlio  army  of  OnoHUH.  Ho  Hays  tlioy  amounted 
to  1}U),(NX)  men,  ''cuirrying  bucklont,  which  covered  them  from  head  to 
fmit,  very  long  H[)ciirM,  and  swords  called  KowlBts  *'  {klutjuh),  and  oatdi 
phalanx  was  *' formed  of  10,000  men,  100  each  way."  Prof.  Masporo, 
and  Mr.  V.  LI.  CIrifTith  (who  in  188G-7  made  accurate  copies  of  the 
remaining  inscriptions  in  the  tombs  of  Asyilt  and  D6r  Htfa)  have 
shown  that  Khoti  and  his  son  Tef-ab  lived  under  the  X.  (Herakleo- 
iM)litu)  Pyniuity,  and  that  Tuf-ab  diWcniUM  a  victory  gaino4l  by  tlin 
PhariMih  over  his  roliulHoUH  subjcctH  in  the  K.,  who  hiul  eolloutc<l  tboir 
forces  from  KlephantinA  to  lu\u.  To  the  rt.  of  the  tomb  is  No.  4,  that 
of  Kheti  II.,  the  son  of  Tef-ab,  who  tolls  us  that  ho  had  rostorckd  the 
King  Mori  ka-l^i  to  his  capital,  Hcrakloopolis,  from  which  ho  Inul 
Uion  driven  liy  an  iuHurroution.  The  cartouches  of  the  king  are  on 
the  N.  wall.  Tomb  No.  5  is  that  of  another  Kheti,  probably  Kheti  1., 
the  father  of  Tef-ab.  Among  other  titles,  he  has  that  of  **  prophet  of 
Anubis"  and  Malta.  No.  2,  now  destroyed,  waui  the  tomb  of  a  TTap- 
tjefa,  **  prophet  of  Osiris,"  who  was  the  son  of  Ai. 

The  tombs  on  this  mountain,  like  most  others  in  Egypt,  were  once 
the  alK>do  of  the  Christians,  who  retired  thither,  either  from  persecu- 
tion, or  for  the  sake  of  that  solitude  which  suited  their  austere  habits ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  from  one  of  them  that  John  of  Lykopolis  gave 
his  oracular  answer  to  the  embassy  of  l^heodosius.  The  story  is  thus 
related  by  Gibl)on:  "Before  he  performed  any  decisive  ixisolution,  the 
X)ious  omi)oror  was  anxious  to  discover  the  will  of  Heaven;  and  as  the 
progrosa  of  Christianity  had  silenced  the  oracles  of  Delphi  and  Dodona, 
ho  consulted  an  Egyptian  monk  who  i)ossessed,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
age,  the  gift  of  miracles  and  the  knowledge  of  futurity.  Eutropius, 
one  of  the  favourite  eunuchs  of  the  palace  of  Constantinople,  embarked 
for  Alexandria,  from  whence  he  sailed  up  the  Nile  as  far  as  the  city 
of  Lykopolis,  or  of  Wolves,  in  the  remote  province  of  Thebais.  Li  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city,  and  on  the  summit  fside?]  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  the  holy  John  had  constructed  with  his  own  hand  a  humble 
cell,  in  which  he  had  dwelt  above  fifty  years,  without  opening  his  door, 
without  seeing  the  face  of  a  woman,  and  without  tasting  any  food  that 
had  l)oen  prepared  by  lire  or  any  human  art.  Five  days  of  the  woek 
he  spent  in  prayer  and  meditation,  but  on  Satui-days  and  Sundays  he 
regularly  opened  a  small  window,  and  gave  audience  to  the  crowd  of  sup- 
pliants who  successively  flowed  from  every  part  of  the  Christian  world. 
The  eunuch  of  Theodosius  approached  me  window  with  respootful 
stops,  proposed  his  questions  concerning  the  event  of  the  civil  war,  and 
so<Mi  retnnied  witli  a  favourable  oracle,  which  aiiiniaUMl  the  conrage  of 
the  emperor  by  the  lissurancc  of  a  bloody  but  infallible  victory." 
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(>»  tho  K.  iiifln  of  tho  nrojooiing  cornor  nf  the  niountnlii  ftro  Romb 
liincvtoiio-quarrioii,  Aiid  a  low  unliitciraHttng  groliocw. 

Tho  View  from  thone  hillfl  ovor  tho  towti  of  Any  At  and  tho  gr^on 
plain  in  tho  oarly  part  of  tho  year  ir  vorv  protty,  tho  prottiont  porhapii 
to  ho  noon  In  Kgypt.  Tho  brightiiofiR  of  tiio  groon  in  porfcotly  daxzHng, 
and  of  a  tint  such  as  probahly  can  bo  Boon  .nowhoro  oIho  in  tho  world ; 
it  fttretchoB  away  too  tor  milea  on  eithor  side,  "unbroken,*'  M  Dean 
Stanley  no  graphically  nayn,  '*Raye  by  tho  mud  villages  which  here 
and  tiioro  lio  in  tho  midnt  of  tho  vcrduro,  liko  tho  marks  of  a  noiled 
foot  on  a  rich  carpot." 

Immediately  below  the  hills  on  the  N.  side  Is  the  modern  CemeteiT, 
which  is  of  remarkable  size,  and  from  the  point  of  view  on  the  hills 
where  the  anoient  tombs  are,  seems  almost  to  rival  the  city  of  the 
living  in  extent.  The  tombs  are  arranged  with  considerable  taste,  and 
have  a  heat  and  pleasing  appearance. 

Going  to  the  tomb-hill  from  tho  town  you  pass  along  a  raised  dike, 
with  a  bridge  over  a  canal  that  skirts  the  cultivatod  land.  The  latter 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  Bahr  Tiisuf  in  Central  Bgypt,  in 
carrying  the  water  of  the  inundation  to  tho  portion  of  the  plain 
most  distant  from  tho  river;  and  in  one  of  tho  ponds  between  the 
rivor  and  the  town,  fed  by  a  lateral  canal,  tho  *'vory  convenient" 
spring  mentioned  by  Miohaelis  is  to  be  looked  for,  the  orodit  of  which 
newly-married  brides  may  often  be  greatly  interested  in  maintaining. 

On  the  southern  cornor  of  tho  mountain,  immodiatolv  above  tho 
village  of  J)nmkn^  is  a  largo  bod  of  alaliaKtor  lying  upon  the  llmostono 
rock,  but  not  sufliciciitly  compact  to  admit  of  its  being  quarried  for 
use.    Coptic  inscriptionn  exist  ncre. 

CNo;ir  this  is  n  tonii}  of  llio  'XIII.  Dyiiasly,  wllh  picliir<*s  of  rlmriol-mriiifj 
f)ii  ilir  walls,. m>w  iiltiKiHt  (l(!Sin>y(*«|.  hnrllirr  to  the  S.  (R  m.  from  Ahv^^i)  U  ilir 
Coplir  tn<»nnMrry  of  />rV  er-h'tftf,  Inilll  ov«^r  juinic  tonil>s,  IIm*  liwcriptlcrtis  In 
wliicli  linvn  Inhmi  r(i|»ir(l  tiiul  piililislicd  liv  Mr.  I*'.  LI.  (iririilli.  Two  of  tliciii 
iirr  of  iIm;  nj^rof  the  XII.  Dyiuislv  (the  hist  Inmii^  tli.'il  of  Kliiictii  iirfiM*,  son 
of  Mrlji).  uiiidi  is  used  as  a  tlwrllin^-lioiiK<>).  whiltf  llu*  5  others  lN*hiitK  to  thr 
time  of  the  XIX.  Dynasty.  In  om;  of  thrni  arc  the  carlonchcs  of  Kaniscs 
III.,  nnd  another,  with  columns  and  doublc-archcd  roof,  Ixsloneed  to  Tutu, 
the  son  of  Rn-hetep  and  captain  of  the  archers.  As  the  tombs  are  partly 
inh.ibited,  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  inscriptions  clearly.] 

Pliny  seems  to  think  that  these  hills  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Thebafd.  sinoe  he  says;  *Mn  Libyoo  Lycon,  ubi  monten  ilniunt 
Thebaidom."  But  thin  could  not  be  so,  as  it  extended  nmeli  farther  N. 
to  the  Thcbaica  Phylak^n 

iW.)  At  Shotb  are  the  mounds  and  crude-brick  remainn  of  JTypseU, 
in  Coptic  Shdtpf  which  gave  its  nnmo  to  one  of  the  nomon  of  Egypt. 
The  Egyptian  name  wan  SJuia-heUp,  the  capital  of  tho  Hypnelite  nome. 
Near  to  Lykopolis  was  a  fort  call^  in  Coptic  Tgeli^  and  the  village  of 
PaphoTf  in  the  district  of  Sh6tp,  tho  sites  of  which  have  yet  to  be 
identifled.    Other  villages  beyond  8hotb  are  Mi^h  and  Bantg, 

(E.)  Rl'Wa^ta,  on  tho  E.  bank,  nearly  opposite  AnvAt,  to  be  din- 
tinguinhod  from  tho  el-Wanta  of  Middle  Egypt,  In  probably  the  nuceennor 
of  Contra^ Lykopolin,  but  it  has  no  remainn.  At  the  bond  of  tho  rivor 
l)etween  enh-Shakab  and  ol-Kuttya,  on  the  E.  bank,  in  a  nhf'kh'n  tomb, 
and  Honio  dintaiico  from  it,  undor  tho  hillx,  is  a  ruin  apparently  of 
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Ohristiaii  time.  JsiUiya,  on  the  W.  bank,  aboundg  \\i  satU  or  Aoacia 
Nilotica ;  and  it  ifl  a  good  place  for  purcliasing  charcoal,  with  which  it 
BupplioH  AHyAi.  At  AiaUuai\  jimt  liuyoud  el-Moli'd  (W.),  arc  tlio  ntoundH 
o£  an  old  town,  by  aome  BuppoHod  to  bo  Mulhis,  a  »iuall  place  to  the  N. 
of  Antaeo^olis.  But  the  distance  of  Matmar  from  KAu  is  too  much,  and 
the  position  of  Muthia  given  in  the  Itinerary  requires  it  to  have  been 
near  RAtna.  At  the  N.  of  the  projecting  corner  of  the  mountain, 
behind  Mulniar,  is  a  ruad  culled  Dati  Imaiif  which  crosses  this  part  of 
the  uiutlorii  chain  of  hills,  and  rcjuiuH  the  valluy  of  the  Nile  by  a  ravine 
near  Ihc  grollooM  of  KAu ;  and  another,  culled  Nakbel-ilosAif  loads  from 
a  litllu  u1m)vc  />f'r  iU-Tiktiuit  und  dcM'-cnds  at  the  corner  of  tho  samo 
mountain  a  short  way  to  the  W.  of  tho  sanio  grottoes.  To  tho  K.  of 
Mutniur  are  (juurries  (»f  OrionLul  ululNiHter,  from  which  columns  have 
been  cut.    At  el-Khowaiid  is  au  XVIll.  Dynasty  cemetery. 

{W.)  Abutig.  2024  m.,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  on  the 
W.  bank;  and  Wansleb  mentions  Sid  fa  (or  Sitfa)  as  the  successor  of 
another,  about  5  m.  to  the  S.  of  it.  AbAtIg  is  the  AbtUU  of  Latin 
writers,  tho  Afiothyki^.  ot  Ta^iothykfi. ot  tho  (k)pts;  which,  as  Ghampollion 
suggests,  is  the  (h'«M)k  hroeinnif  signifying  "granary,"  iuIoiiUhI  by  tho 
(3optH.  AbA'IfiVlu  m^yH  thut  in  his  time  the  (toppy  was  much  cultivated 
ill  the  vicinity,  and  it  still  contiiiucM  to  Im  grown  there.  Near  the 
river,  on  tho  ti.  side  of  the  town,  is  the  upiNsr  ikirtion  of  an  olielisk  of 
Queen  HatHlieiNiu,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  Thelics.  From 
Abfitlg  th«)  cuume  of  the  river  northwards  formerly  lay  mora  inland  to 
the  W.  This  is  cunsistent  with  the  position  of  Helinoii,on  tho  opposite 
liank  (opiMisile  Hhcrk  Sdiny  to  which  a  canal  is  said  to  have  led  from 
the  Nile. 

( \V.)  Kus-kam,  in  Coptic  K^n-kam,  stunds  on  the  W.  liank,  botwoon 
AbAttg  and  KAu  el-Gharbtya.  It  was  called  Apullinis  Minor  CiviUu,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Apollinopolis  Magna  and  Parva,  now  Edf A  and  KAs. 
At  Sitl/a  is  a  illy.  btiU. 

(AJ,)  Behind  cl-liiHldri,  on  the  K.  bank,  are  some  unaculpturod 
tombs  of  early  time  with  round  lintels.  1  lore  was  tho  12th  nomo  of  Upper 
Kgypt,  that  of  Nut-ent-Bak  ('*  Uawk*s  Town  "),  the  Greek  Hierakoupolis, 
where  Horus  was  worshipped  undor  tho  form  of  a  hawk.  Tho  discovery 
of  tho  comotory  of  tho  sacrod  hawks,  in  the  course  of  cutting  a  canal 
in  1893,  has  approximatolv  fixed  the  site  of  tho  ancient  city.  laeutn, 
therefore,  the  *'  town  of  Isis,"  where  the  4th  ala  of  British 
cavalry  was  stationed  in  the  Roman  period,  must  have  been  at  KOm 
el'Ahmar  close  by,  where  there  are  a  large  tell  and  the  remains  of  an 
Egyptian  temple.  The  presence  of  this  garrison  of  their  anoestors  in 
Egypt  will  be  of  interest  to  Welsh  soldiers.  Isoum  lay  between  Hiera- 
koupolis and  Muthis.  In  the  cliffs  to  the  E.  are  numerous  tombs,  one 
only  of  which  is  inscribed.  It  is  S.  of  the  group  behind  Kdm  el-Ahmar, 
in  a  line  with  el-Bed&ri,  and  belonged  to  a  *' royal  scribe,"  whose 
name  is  lost.  A  mile  S.,  at  the  comer  of  the  mountain,  is  Tell 
Bayyadiya„  with  Coptic  remains,  and  several  uninscribed  tombs  cut  iu 
the  rock.    Throe  miles  to  the  S.  is 

(E.)  RayAina,  a  pretty-looking  village,  with  groves  of  palm-trees  and 
many  pigoon-towors.  In  the  hill  behind,  and  close  to  NesUt  Haydtnat  ara 
some  very  old  UhiiIk*  hewn  in  the  r«K:k,of  the  same  age  as  thosuiiear  tho 
pyramid.^;  they  have  the  same  kind  of  subjeiits,  and  the  Kuiiie  round 
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lintelR ;  tho  boato  have  tho  old  double  inaiifc ;  and  ibo  capilalfl,  in  ttio 
form  of  a  full-blown  lotus,  aro  repreflonted  in  Ihe  bouse  as  in  tlie  touib 
of  trades  behind  the  Qreai  Pyramid.  In  the  largest  tomb,  which  is 
about  40  ft.  in  length,  are  several  statues  in  high  relief,  and  the  roof  is 
cut  to  represent  palm-troo  beams.  It  belonged  to  a  certain  Afa,  who  was 
the  ''king's  friend,"  and  lived  in  the  district  of  Ka-khent.  The  three 
tomlw  are  excavated  one  above  the  other,  and  the  scones  depicted  in 
them  are  highly  interesting,  and  in  a  very  good  condition.  Farther  to 
the  R.,  between  these  and  the  projecting  comer  of  the  mountain  below 
KAu,  is  a  largo  quarry,  and  at  its  mouth  is  a  large  embankment,  the 
bricks  of  which  bear  the  name  of  Amen-hetep  III.  Bound  tho 
mountain-point  iSMkh  Oaber),  which  then  curves  inwards  to  the  E., 
are  some  old,  ana  some  later  tombs,  the  former  of  the  same  date  as  those 
of  Asyftt,  the  others  of  the  age  of  the  Romans,  and  perhaps  painted  by 
them,  being  ornamented  with  arabesques  and  devices  of  that  time.  The 
subjects,  however,  are  Egyptian,  and  funereal.  The  older  tombs  have 
staircases  cut  in  tho  rock  on  the  rt.  side  of  the  entrance.  8.  of  them  is 
the  site  of  an  old  city,  perhaps  Muthis.  In  another  large  quarry,  some 
distance  beyond  these  to  tho  eastward,  are  two  singular  representations 
of  the  giant-god  AntoBUs,  accompanied  by  Nephthys,  holding  in  his  1. 
hand  a  "Poar  and  an  oryx.  In  one  of  these  he  has  rays  round  his  head 
like  tho  Sun,  and  before  him  is  a  priest  making  o/Tcrings  to  him.  Over 
tho  otiior  altar  is  a  domotio  inscription.  Tboso  paintings  aro  of  the 
same  late  time  as  tho  Iloman-Kgyptian  tombs  just  ninntionod.  Thoy  aro 
in  tho  easternmost  of  the  quarrios,  and  more  than  )  m.  from  tho  tomlm. 
One  of  the  graffiti  in  tho  quarry  is  a  prayer  on  tho  part  of  Isiddros  and 
his  companions  atid  family  to  "tho  great  serpent**  (Zpditmv),  To  the 
rt.  of  the  inscrinlion  is  a  picture  of  a  tree  witli  Nephthys  and  Antmus. 
'J*horo  are  also  pictures  of  Aiiul>is,  Hoik,  and  SolN)k. 

(A?.)  ICAn  IQka)  el-Keblr.  877  m.,  in  Coptic  Tknmi,  is  tho  ancintit 
Anttiiopolh,  The  remains  of  tho  temple  of  Antinus  have  now  wholly 
disapiMMrod.  The  last  remaining  column  of  tho  teinpln,  niontionod  bv 
J)r.  Jiichardson,  was  carri<Ml  awav  by  tho  river  in  IK21,  whirli  Mr.  Jioffh 
says,  as  earlv  as  1813,  threaloiicd  **  to  wash  tho  whole  awav.**  At  the 
time  he  visited  it  the  portico  was  still  standing,  and  much  in  tho  same 
state  as  when  seen  by  Norden  and  Pooocke  in  1737.  Mr.  Hamilton 
found  the  Greek  inscription  on  the  frieze  of  the  portico  in  a  very 
imperfect  state,  the  stones  having  been  broken  into  six  separate  pieces ; 
but  suflioient  remained  to  show  that  "King  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  gods  Epiphanes,  Kvkliaristos,  and  Queen 
Cloopatra,  tho  sister  of  the  king,  gods  PlilloiiiAtoros,  ere<*.UHl  the 
Pronaos  to  Antioos  and  the  contomplar  gods**;  and  that  "the 
emperors,  the  Ctesares  Aurelii,  Antonius  (and  Yerus),  repaired  the  roof.** 
The  portico  faced  the  river,  and  contained  18  columns  in  8  rows,  each 
87  ft.  high  and  27i  ft.  in  diameter. 

Near  Antaopofls  the  fabulous  battle  between  Horus  and  Tvphon  was 
reputed  to  have  taken  place,  whioh  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  who 
had  assumed  the  form  of  a  orooodile ;  and  here  Ant»us  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  Herakles  in  the  time  of  Osiris.  He  was  said  to  have  been 
of  immense  strength,  and  to  have  boon  in  the  habit  of  wrestling  with 
all  visitors  to  his  dominions,  slaying  thorn  when  vanquished,  and  adding 
their  skulls  to  the  temple  of  his  father,  Poseidon,  which  he  was  building 
out  of  the  skulls  of  his  victims.    Herakles  came  to  wrestle  with  him, 
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und  killod  him.  TliW  is  one  of  iho  muHt  intorustiiij^  (li-eok  Idguuds 
doalitig  with  Kgyutiau  mythology.  Aiitinua  iniiBt  hu  rogardod  as 
belonging  to  Mgyptian  mythology,  although  it  i.H  vory  prohuhlu  that  he 
wan  of  harhuriau  odgiu :  the  lugund  mado  hiin  a  Libyan  king, 
M.  Qol^uiHtchev's  suggestion  that  he  was  an  old  local  mountain-god 
(Eg.  ant,  ''mountain*^  is  very  doubtful.  He  occurs  onl)^  in  Roman 
times,  and  the  ropresontations  of  him  are  entirely  un-Egyptian  in  style. 
It  is  moat  probable  that,  like  Bes,  Roshpu,  Anat,  and  the  rest,  ho  warf  a 
foreign  importation,  and,  in  addition,  a  very  late  one. 

[liiiand  friiiii  l>Aii  cl-KchIr  is  a  kir^^u  hiki:.  whciv  cii|ii(al  gooeie  niul  duck 
Hh(x>ung  may  Ih:  liatl  in  the  lairly  |)art  of  tliu  yijsir  ;  but  Ihc  birds  aru  very 
diflicult  of  approach,  and  if  the  traveller  has  a  small  ICnglish  lK>at  with  him, 
lie  should  have  it  cnrric<l  to  the  lake.] 

{W,)  Kdii  el-Oharbtyat  on  the  opposite  bank,  has  no  ruins.  It  was 
the  centre  of  an  insurreotion  in  March  18G5,  which,  however,  was 
promptly  quelled,  the  rebels  being  shot  and  hanged,  and  several  villages 
destroyed. 

At  Tima  is  a  Rly.  Stat.  In  the  cliffs  at  the  end  of  the  dyke  which 
runs  due  W.  from  TAma  are  tomlw. 

(IK.)  At  Meithta,  Sftabeka^  and  SJiekh  Slmiedi  are  the  mounds  of  old 
towns ;  and  inland,  opposite  Gebol  Sh6kh  Uartdt,  is 

(ir.j  Ta^iU,  2H<i  m,  a  largo  town  of  J(>,H(K)inhabiUntH,diHtingui.Hhed 
from  afar  by  itn  oxtiumivu  niouuds,  whioh  proljivbly  mark  the  site  of  the 
anuiunt  Jivsttpit,  lionuuns  of  a  temple  called  Jlat-Thit  (whence  the 
modern  name  of  Tahta),  with  the  cartouchoH  of  a  **Ou>sikr,"  Avilius 
MaknoH  (Magnus?)  have  boon  found  here.  The  landing-place,  or  StUtU, 
is  at  the  ImuuI  of  the  river,  opposite  Shi^ikh  liartdt.  It  hiui  Hovoral 
nioHijiioH  and  a  (iliriHtian  uhurith.  'riiuro  are  many  Oopts  huru,  and  the 
town  in  one  of  the  neatoiit  oi)  the  Nile.  'JHiore  are  good  provision  and 
wine  shops,  and  travellers  may  Ite  able  to  replenish  their  stores  at 
this  point  in  the  voyage.  The  land  hereabouts  produces  abundant 
crops  of  corn,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  level,  and  the  oouaoquent 
length  of  time  that  the  water  of  the  inundation  remains  upon  its 
surface :  and  an  important  cattle-market  is  held  outside  the  town. 

{E.)  Opposite  the  Sdhil  of  Tahta,  a  little  S.  of  a  quarry,  the 
cartouches'  of  Ramses  III.  are  cut  on  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  the 
figure  of  the  king  (IG  ft.  high)  is  represented  joining  hands  vrith  Horus 
and  Thoth,  who  offer  him  the  gift  of  life.  Round  the  comer  of  the 
mountain  to  the  N.,  on  the  N.  face  of  the  cliff,  are  several  rock-tombs, 
one  of  which  contains  an  inscription  stating  that  it  belonged  to  a  certain 
Aha,  and  in  the  plain  below  a  large  cemetery  was  discovered  in  1898. 

(E,)  Gebel  Shekh  Harfdi  is  a  projecting  part  of  the  eastern  chain  of 
hills,  weU  known  for  the  superstitious  belief  attached  to  a  serpent, 
reputed  to  have  lived  there  for  ages,  and  to  have  the  power  of  removing 
every  kind  of  complaint,  and  many  miraculous  cures  are  attributed  to 
this  worthy  succesiior  of  the  emblem  of  ^isculapius.  The  serpent,  which 
reunites  if  cut  into  pieces  and  punishes  insults  by  slaying  the  offender 
with  his  fiery  breath,  is  still  venerated  under  the  name  of  Sh6kh 
llaridt,  and  two  snuill  A f t/i/^M  have  Uion  built  in  his  honour  in  a  deep 
hollow,  which  is  approiudiod  by  a  wild  and  narrow  gorge.  The  on  trance 
U>  this  is  on  the  S.  Ma  of  the  village,  and  it  is  well  w«irth  a  visit. 
Kvery  year  in  thg  month  Shawwal  a  forttival  is  buhl  in  honour  of  the 
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Horporit  Raint,  wliiuli  liMitH  for  8  dnvn,  And  \n  largely  Attoiid<Ml,  onp^lAlly 
by  Uio  Nilo  Ixmtmcn.  Thw  w  nn  mtoroHting  nxiimplo  of  tlm  mirvlvAl  of 
tuictoiit  popiilnr  lioHofn  In  iHlftin.  Tho  \wMi\  domon  \\w  Ixscoino  an 
orthodox  Haint. 

{K.)  At  tho  S.W.  ond  of  tho  mountain,  a  littlo  S.  of  tho  villago,  a 
Rteop  path  loads  to  somo  I'tolomaio  quarrios,  through  which  is  a  pamago 
leading  down  on  tho  othor  Rido  to  tho  knbbatt  of  "  SliAkh  Ilartdt.*'  On 
tho  rock  are  cut  the  words,  4ir*  ayaS^f  showing  that  the  modom  kubbM 
have  Bucceodod  to  an  ancient  shrine.  Farther  S.  tho  cartouches  of 
Apries  are  cut  on  tho  face  of  the  cliff,  and  still  farther  S.  is 
a  quarry  in  which  one  of  the  Ptolemies  is  oilering  to  Min,  Horus,  and 
Isis  (?),  and  in  the  face  of  the  rock  to  the  8.  of  this  are  remains  of  an 
old  tomb  of  the  Pyramid  period.  Farther  to  the  B.  are  other  quarrios ; 
and  beyond  them,  towards  theS.  end  of  this  face  of  it,  is  another  quarry, 
before  which  are  some  brick  ruins  of  Christian  time.  In  this  quarry  are 
some  tablets,  one  of  which  has  the  name  of  a  Ptolemy  (probably 
Auletes),  and  beneath  it  a  long  demotic  inscription  of  11  lines.  On  the 
road  which  runs  at  tho  base  of  tho  mountain  was  a  mutilated  statue  of 
a  man  clad  in  the  Roman  toga,  now  destroyed. 

PtMsaUm  or  Passalos  is  supposed  to  nave  stood  near  here.  It  is 
placed  by  ]?to1emy  in  tho  nome  of  AntoRopolis;  and  the  boundary 
of  tlio  districts  of  K^\^  and  Akiimtm,  wliich  is  still  at  ItAtna,  may 
mark  that  of  tho  old  Antioopolito  and  I*anopo1ito  nomos. 

J  Hiring  tho  inundation  tho  Nile  rises  to  tho  narrow  path  at  tho  liaso 
of  the  mountain,  so  as  to  render  it  sc^arcoly  x>assahIo  for  catnolH  near  tho 
sniithcrn  oxtroinity.  Itound  this  projecting  i>oint  to  tho  eastward  is  a 
quarry  with  (Iroek  drawings,  two  of  which  roprosont  scones  from  the 
lliiul. 

{\V.)  At  BenAwwit  (or  linuAwa),  on  tho  opitositn  liank,  t4)  the  W.  of 
MardUjIut  (litH  m.),  aro  roniains  of  a  tiitnpio,  with  tho  name  of  Ptoloniv 
Alexander,  and  a  bronxo  flgiiro  idontilylng  the  Hori>ont-f((Hl  ('*SJi/^kli 
Ilartdt*')  with  Zous  Sorapis  has  boon  found  here,  and  at  Hajuhuif  alniut 
IJ  m.  S.  of  MarAgha,  are  some  limostono  blocks,  one  with  the  name  of 
a  Ptolemy  or  a  Ctcsar ;  another  of  larger  dimensions  with  the  figure  of 
a  king  (apparently  a  Ptolemy)  offering  to  Min,  Isis,  and  other  deities. 
The  chief  local  deity  of  the  nome  (of  Panopolis)  was  Min  :  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  flna  him  generally  venerated  here;  we  have  entered 
the  Panopolite  nome. 

(/f.)  In  the  moiintnins  licliind  Krlkiiii  .ire  one  large  nnd  numerous  sninll 
^roUiH^s  (willioiK  inscriptions),  and  the  IkmIIos  np|M.'iir  to  Im*  pivsiTvcd  witiiont 
ijilunicn.  'i'ticrc  nrc  others  again  l>elitnd  KuljAu  ;  and  at  the  corner  of  the 
mountain,  to  the  N.  of  Akhinlm,  are  many  of  Roman  time.  In  one  of  them 
are  two  frescoes  representing  a  man  and  wife,  equal  to  the  !»st  from  Pompeii. 
To  the  N.  of  the  Roman  tombs,  higli  up  on  the  clifT,  facing  W.,  is  a  large 
tomli  with  a  fine  front,  containing  the  name  of  King  Ai  [Xl'Iil.  Dyn.). 

( W,)  Shend&wwfl  (801  m.)  has  a  Bly.  Stat.  Ufa,  with  a  high  mound, 
lies  inland.  It  was  the  ancient  Aphroditopolis^  in  Coptic  Aihd  or  T/iM, 
in  Old  Egyptian  Tltfbfi,  About  f  m.  to  the  S.W.  of  ItfA  is  the  Red 
Monastery;  and  2 J  m.  to  tho  S.S.M.  is  tho  White  Monastery  (see 
below).  The  host  road  to  them  is  from  SAliAg,  which  slands  near  tho 
end  of  the  reach  of  the  river  below  ICkhmlm. 

(»r.)  Sfih&g  (eorrcclly  {fM/*#,  ordinarily  "  S<.hag"),  aiO.J  m.  from 
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Cairo  (Rly.  Stat,  and  P.  O.  close  to  river ;  two  locafuUu — on  the  riYer- 
bank— H6tel  du  Nil  and  Hdtel  du  Thebaid,  both  dirty),  the  capital  of 
the  urovinco  of  Girga,  and  a  well-built  and  important  town  of  14,000 
inhabitants,  with  some  good  houses  and  mosques,  a  well-supplied 
bazaar  and  Greek  shops.  Its  mounds  show  it  to  have  succeeded  to  an 
old  town,  but  there  are  no  stone  remains. 

SiHh&g  has  given  its  name  to  a  large  canal  called  THra,  Khalig,  or 
Moiyat-Sillidgf  that  takes  the  water  of  the  Nile  into  the  interior  during 
the  inundation,  and  is  similar  in  size  and  purport  to  the  Bahr  Ydsuf. 
It  is  this  uanal  wliicii  irrigates  the  plain  alx>ut  AsyA^,  and  the  lands  to 
the  S.  of  1  Vji'At  oHli-Shortf,  assirited  hero  and  there  by  lateral  canals 
from  the  river.  Its  entrance  is  well  (K>nstructod,  being  lined  with 
hewn  stone.  A  (jiisi\  or  raised  dike,  forms  the  usual  communication, 
during  the  high  Nile,  with  the  villages  in  the  interior ;  and  here  and 
there,  on  the  way  to  ItfA  and  the  two  monasteries,  you  pass  other 
smaller  canals,  all  which,  as  well  as  the  Moiyat-SAh&g,  are  without 
water  in  summer.  Several  small  ponds,  also  dry  at  this  season, 
are  passed  on  the  way ;  and  at  the  edge  of  the  cultivated  land 
the  peasants  sink  wells  for  arlifif.ial  irrigation  :  the  water  of  the  Nile 
iilteriiig  through  lliu  Huil  at  any  dirttanco  from  the  banks,  and  alTurding 
a  constant  supply  at  the  then  level  of  the  river.  In  the  winter,  when 
the  water  still  remains  iu  the  ponds,  very  good  duck  shooting  may  be 
had  on  thu  way  to  the  monasteries.  *"lMie  ornithologist  should  make 
the  oxcurHiuii  if  ho  is  desirous  of  ohtainin|^  the  Kgyptian  eagle  owl 
(liiitx)  a»c<Uaphtiii\  or  the  brown-necked   raven  (C'cr»tM<s  iim6f'tntt«).** 

(K^.)  Hie.  White  Monastery  or  Convent  (Dir  e/Adtad),  4^  m.  from  the 
river,  so  ciIUmI  from  the  stone  of  which  it  is  Imilt,  but  better  known  by  the 
\\ti\\w.ol  Dir  s^HbaS/teMiida^  after  its  founder,  stands  on  the  edge  of  tl)e  desert, 
nnd  its  ininntes  cultivate  a  small  portion  of  the  land  about  it,  in  the  capacity 
oifeiidMn.  The  monastery  is  in  fact  only  a  Christian  village,  being  inhabited 
by  women  us  well  ns  men,  with  their  families.  In  former  times  the  monks 
probably  lodged  in  rooms  over  the  colonnade,  as  the  holes  for  rafters  in 
the  walls  apiiear  to  show,  l)ut  these  |x;oplc  now  live  in  the  lower  part,  which 
once  formed  the  aisU's  of  the  church.  They  have  adopted  the  same  precaution 
as  their  brethren  at  Ribba,  In  order  to  secure  the  building  in  turbulent  times 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Moslems  ;  and  their  Christian  patron,  St.  Shenoute 
or  ShanQda,  is,  like  St.  George  of  Bibba,  converted  into  a  Moslem  sh6kh,  who 
commands  the  respect  of  the  credulous  under  the  appellation  of  Shdkh  Ab(k 
ShcnOdi.  I'he  monastery  is  built  of  hewn  stones  measuring  about  ^  ft.  3  in. 
by  I  ft.  3  in.,  many  of  which  belonged  to  ancient  buildings  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Athribis.  The  walls  enclose  a  space  of  about  240  by  130  ft  The 
summit  of  the  walls  is  crowned  throughout  by  a  stone  cornice,  like  that  of 
Egyptian  temples,  though  without  the  torus,  which  in  ]«Igyptian  architecture 
scixirates  the  cornice  from  the  architrave,  or  from  the  face  of  the  wall.  On 
the  exterior  of  the  S.  side  are  square  niches,  once  stuccoed,  as  was  all  the 
building ;  and  on  the  N.  are  small  windows,  built  up  within  the  old  scfuare 
niches,  which  are  placed  at  intervals  along  all  the  walls,  except  on  that  side 
nearest  the  mountain,  which  has  Un^n  added  at  a  later  time. 

Six  doors  formerly  led  into  the  interior,  5  of  which  have  lx:cn  closed  with 
masonry,  leaving  that  alone  on  the  S.  side,  which  is  now  the  only  entrance. 
This  is  adliMl  the  (late  of  the  Mule,  lx:cause,  according  to  a  legend,  when  a 
certain  luauhcn  |>rinci>ss  caiue  riding  on  a  mule  in  order  to  di*Si*crate  the 
monaKt4Ty.  llu;  earth  o|M*netl  and  swallowittl  lu;r  up  as  she  was  ivissing  throuf^h 
this  gate.     Over  all  the  doors  a  projecting  wall  of  brickwork  luis  Imx'U  Imill 
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in  order  to  strengthen  them ;  doubtless  at  n  time  when  tlicy  were  thrcntencd 
by  an  attack  from  i\\c  Arabs  or  tlic  Mamelukes,  on  which  occnsion  even  the 
solitary  door  now  open  was  closed,  and  protected  in  the  same  manner.  Ni*nr 
the  S.  door  are  the  fragments  of  red  granite  columns  and  statues.  From  the 
walls  project  blocks  not  unlike  the  gargoyles  or  water-spouts  of  Kgyptliin 
temples,  as  at  Dendera  and  other  places,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
this  was  ever  a  temple,  even  of  late  time.  It  may,  however,  have  derived  the 
form  of  its  exterior  from  those  edifices,  which  the  builders  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  the  country,  while  the  architectural  details  are  Byzantine  ; 
and,  judging  from  the  number  of  columns  and  the  style  of  the  interior,  it  seems 
to  have  t)een  erected  at  a  time  when  Christianity  was  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  the  imperial  government,  probably  in  the  sixth  century,  (Shenoute  the 
founder  was  bom  A.  I).  353,  and  died  at  middav  on  July  a,  451,  at  the  age  of 
1 18. )  Over  the  door  on  the  desert  side  is  a  cornice  ornamentedf  with  Corinthian 
foliage,  above  which  is  a  stone  with  s<|uare  dentils,  both  of  red  granite  ;  and 
over  the  door,  at  the  end  of  the  entrance  passage,  is  another  block  of  red 
granite  with  Doric  triglyphs  and  guttae. 

The  church  is  a  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  row  of  about  14  columns,  mostly  of  red  granite,  with  various  capitals 
of  a  late  time.  One  of  the  Corinthian,  and  another  of  the  Ionic  order,  appear 
to  be  of  a  better  age.  The  total  breadth  of  the  building  inside  is  78  ft  At 
the  E.  end  is  the  d>oir,  consisting  of  3  semicircular  vaulted  apses,  and  before 
the  central  one  is  a  screen  with  some  representations  of  St  George.  Here 
are  several  Coptic  inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  may  Ix:  read  the  words 
"  Athnnnsitis  the  l*sitrinrcn,"  the  rest  Ixnng  much  dcfaccul.  The  half-domes 
of  the  a|)S(*s  are  |xiinted  with  frescoes ;  the  centre  one  representing  a  Isirge 
figure  of  the  Saviour  seated  on  his  throne  with  the  emblems  of  the  4  Kvangelisis 
at  the  side  of  a  sort  of  vesica  that  surrounds  him.  The  dale  of  tliese  subjects 
is  uncertain  ;  but  they  are  evidently  later  than  the  building,  its  ornaments 
being  covered  by  the  stucco  on  which  they  are  painted.  There  are  several 
C'optic  inscriptions  in  the  church,  and  one  in  uncial  Greek  characters  upon  a 
eolitiim  to  the  1.  ns  you  face  tlii^  n*ntrnl  ;ips(\  In  the  court  in  front  of  the 
chtirrh  are  some  granite  s/r/tr  with  illrgihie  rtolrinaic^  iii'vcriptiniis.  and 
one  of  the  stones  of  the  staircase  at  the  S.  end  of  the  e<»i)veiU  h:is  the  Mirtourhe 
of  Darius.  The  bodies  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  Simon  the  (':iii;i:inil<;  are  siiid 
to  Im!  burie<l  in  the  moii;istcry.  .Shenoute  himself  is  siiii I  to  Iwtve  Ixxin  laid  to 
ri!st  in  a  tomb  in  the  hills  lN*hliu1. 

fThe  monks  nro  very  willing  to  show  the  chnrch  to  visiloni,  and  arc  UiAiikfiil  for 
a  little  (lunatluii.l 

On  three  sides  of  this  building,  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  are  the 
remains  of  brickwork,  of  which  the  outer  wall  was  built ;  and  perhaps  the 
present  building  was  only  the  church  of  a  monastery  formerly  attached  to  it. 

Tradition  reports  that  this  convent  stands  on  the  site  of  an  Kgyptinn  city 
called  Afetiinet  Atrib^  and  the  ruins  in  its  vicinity  may  lie  the  remains  of  an  old 
ti»wn  ;  but  the  riMiiains  of  the  old  Athribi%  (of  the  .South)  or  ('riHiHiih/k*lhf%{:{\\\\ 
alKMit  half  an  hour's  ride  to  the  southwards,  where  a  mined  tcniiile  and 
extensive  mounds  still  mark  its  site  under  the  name  of  MvdUict  Ashhn  (l)elter 
known  to  the  natives  as  Shdkh  Hftmid).  In  the  midst  of  mounds  of  pottery 
lie  large  blocks  of  limestone,  14  to  15  ft.  long,  bv  1  and  5  ft.  thick,  the  remains 
of  a  temple  900  ft.  by  175,  facing  the  S.,  and  dedicated  to  the  lion-headed 
goddess  Sekhemet  Over  the  door  was  a  king  oflfering  to  Sekhemet,  Min, 
and  other  deities,  over  whom  is  the  name  of  Ptolemy  the  Elder,  son  of  Auletes  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  foundation  of  the  building  is  of  even  a  still  earlier 
date.  On  a  stone,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  ruins,  which  covef^d  the 
centre  doorway  or  entrance  of  the  portico,  are  names  arranged  on  either  side  of 
a  head  of  Hathor,  surmounted  by  a  globe  containing  the  sacred  eye,  witli  two 
asps,  wearing  the  crowns  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  whole  group  being 
completed  by  two  sitting  deities.    Such  are  the  ornamental  dcxices  of  cornices 
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and  architnivcb  on  li;iii|tlc!>  of  tiic  lime  of  lliu  cin|Hre,  as  at  l)i:iutcni  and  other 
places.  On  the  sothl  of  the  ^>;lnle  wen:  the  cartonrlies  of  'I'ilicrins  Claudius 
Kaisaros  ((.a:s;(r)  (icrnianicus  (?) ;  and  on  the  other  side  a  Cireek  insitriplion 
accompanied  by  the  cartouches  of  Claudius  (':es«ir  (iermanicus. 

On  the  face  of  the  mountain  about  ^  m.  S.  of  the  White  Convent  are  some 
rock-tombs,  having  passages  sloping  in  at  an  angle  of  3.^0  for  lowering  coffins. 
They  have  scarcely  any  remains  of  hieroglyphs,  but  are  of  early  riatc.  'lliere 
are  also  many  tombs  of  the  Roman  period,  some  of  which  have  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions.  Altoiit  |  m.  lieyond  tiie  niins  of  .Athribis  arc  the  quarries  from 
which  the  stone  of  the  temple  was  taken ;  antl  lielow  are  sevend  snudl  grotloi^ 
thiit  have  served  for  tondis,  ami  were  once  furnished  with  doors,  secured,  as 
usual,  by  a  l»olt  or  lock.  On  the  lintel  uf  one  of  them  is  a  (ireiJc  inscription, 
s;iying  that  it  was  "the-  sepulchre  of  Hermins,  the  son  of  Archibios."  It  has 
the  Egyptian  cornice  and  torus.  In  the  interior  are  cells,  and  it  contains  the 
sciittered  residue  of  burnt  Inaies.  Through  one  of  its  side  walls  an  entranoe  has 
been  forced  into  the  adjoining  tomb.  'J*he  mountiiin  ap|xsirs  to  have  had  the 
name  in  Coptic  of  I*iouu-H-atr^/^,  from  the  neighl>ouring  city.  It  is  here  that 
Shenfite  is  saiid  to  have  liecn  buriiHl. 

The  Bed  Monastery  {I^er  el-A^tmir),  so-calle<l  from  the  brick  of  which  it 
is  built,  but  lietter  known  by  the  name  of  i>ir  Attlni  /i/sAoi,  lies  i|  m.  to  the 
N.N.W.  It  is  nilhrr  older  than  the  White  Convent  ;  but  they  are  iH-oUdily 
both  of  II  Lilrr  daltr  than  the  l<'.iiiprrs.s  llrlctia.  lis  foiiiidiT,  iuV4>rdiiiK  to 
Waiislrb,  wjs  a  |NMiilciit  robiNT,  who.s(:  club  was  kept  by  the  monks  as  a 
memorial  of  his  wicked  course  of  life,  lii.shoi,  prolnbly  the  re;il  founder,  was  n 
disciple  of  Shenoiile.  It  is  built  in  the  s:iiiieslyle  as  the  other  convent  ;  its  lon^ 
flat  walls  surmounted  by  the  I'^yplian  ainiice,  which  is;dsti  of  stone.  Its  siikdl 
brick  windows  are  pointed  and  slightly  stilted,  and  arc  in  thdr  coiuitruction  very 
like  those  in  the  convents  of  Old  Cairo,  added  by  the  early  Christians,  and  in 
the  mosque  of  '.Anir.  The  northern  entrance  (long  since  closed)  is  ornamented 
with  devices  and  capitals  of  Byzantine  time,  elaborately  sculptured.  What  is 
now  the  chu'Tch  was  ]M;rha|is  originally  only  the  E.  end  of  it,  the  outer  piirt  then 
forming  the  nave  and  aisles  of  this  basiliui-shaped  building.  The  church 
consists  of  a  transverse  corridor,  and  a  central  and  two  side  anses ;  and  on 
c:ich  half-dome  is  {xiintcd  a  fresco,  as  at  the  White  Convent  I  Ae  other  early 
Christian  churches,  it  docs  not  stand  E.  and  W..  but  67^  E.  of  N.,  and  that 
of  the  White  Convent  59^  K.  of  N.  by  conifxiss. 

At  the  instance  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  who  drew  the  attention  of  the 
(xovernment  to  the  growing  dilapidation  of  these  two  fine  iiioiuisteries,  an 
arnmgement  has  lx:cn  made  by  which  the  Government  |)ays  luilf  the  cost  of 
the  needed  rciiairs,  the  Coptic  patriarch  providing  the  other  half.  The  work 
of  repair  is  now  (1906)  m  progress,  and  the  s(iu;did  dwellings  within  the 
monasteriis  have  been  removed. 

In  the  face  of  the  hill,  i^  m.  S.W.  ^  W.  from  the  Red  Convent,  is  a 
rock  tomb,  with  a  few  vestiges  of  sculpture.  It  is  allied  Ma^harfl  Kafes,  .\n 
ancient  road  lesids  towards  it  from  near  the  convent. 

(K)  Akhiufiii,  815  HI.,  HliuidH  ul  u  iiliort  diHUiieo  from  tlio  rivur- 
liauk,  nearly  5  in.  ulwvo  Silh&g,  wiUi  1*.  O.  uuar  the  rivur,  und  (lav. 
ditfiKinBury ;  antiquity  dealuru  (Sidrak  and  othom).  It  iu  a  largo  town 
of  28,000  inhubittmtB,  with  aliaxaar,  and  a  market-day  every  Wudneuday. 
Here  are  iiiadu  the  chock  uottcm  HliawU  with  Hilk  fringuH,  bo  often  worn 
by  th^  Nile  lK>atniuii.  The  manufacture,  which  i.s  carried  on  in  the 
private  houses,  should  be  inspected. 

Akluidm  occupies  the  site  of  thetjrcek  Kheinmis,  ov  J*aMvpolis,  in  ('optic 
Khtnln  or  SAmiu  (from  the  name  of  its  tutelary  deitv  A/Jn,  identilied  by  the 
Creeks  with  Pan),  formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  the  Thebaid. 
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In  the  hieroglyphic  texts  it  is  called  "  Apii,  the  alible  of  Min,"  who  in  othrr 
inscriptions  is  entitled  the  master  of  Apu.  Apu  was  the  chief  city  ol  the  ninth 
nonie  (PanopoHte)  of  Ancient  Egvpt  There  is  a  Franciscan  convent  school 
here  and  two  Coptic  churches.  A  great  number  (8000)  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Christians. 

On  the  side  of  the  town  farthest  from  I  he  river,  beyond  the  present  walls, 
arc  the  remains  of  some  of  the  ancient  buildings.  A  long  inscription,  lx;aring 
the  date  of  the  12th  year  of  thti  Emperor  'J'minnus  Germanlcus  Dncicus.  points 
out  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  I'an  {t\e.  Min) ;  who.  as  we  learn  from  the 
d<*di»ition,  shares  with  S<>kht*met  the  honours  of  the  s>mcliinry.  On  the  HolTit 
is  n  circle  dividH  into  13  c(im|iiirtnK*nts,  pmlmbly  nstronoiiiicid  ;  but  tli<^% 
ns  well  as  tlie  figures  on  the  neighljouring  block,  arc  nenrlv  all  defaced  'Hiese 
arc,  doubtless,  the  remains  of  the  fine  temple  mentioned  by  AbA'lfCda,  whicli 
he  reckons  among  the  most  remarkable  in  l*'.gypt,  ns  well  tor  the  size  of  the 
stones  used  in  its  construction,  ns  for  the  profusion  of  subjects  sculptured  upon 
them. 

Vestiges  of  other  ruins  are  met  with  some  distance  beyond,  which  may  have 
belonged  to  the  temple  which  Herodotus  calls  that  of  IVrseus.  A  few  ai^  all 
that  now  remain.  Among  them  have  been  found  the  name  of  Thotlimes  III. 
and  the  cartouches  of  Ramses  II.,  ns  well  as  those  of  Ptolemy  XIV.,  the  brother 
of  Cleopatra,  and  the  Ronmn  emperor  Domitian.  Like  the  Roman  quay,  these 
scanty  remains  are  being  fast  carried  away  by  the  Nile. 

According  to  Strabo,  Panopolis  ^vas  a  very  ancient  city,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  famous  as  linen  manufacturers  and  workers  in  stone  ;  nor  were  they,  if  we 
may  t)elteve  Herodotus,  so  nmch  prejudiced  .igainst  the  manners  of  the  Greeks 
as  the  rest  of  the  l^gyptians.  'i1ie  {icople  of  Khemmis,  he  says,  are  the  only 
ICgyptians  who  arc  not  remarkable  "  for  their  al)l)onrcnce  of  (ircek  customs. 
Knemmis  is  a  large  city  of  the  ThelxiTd,  near  Ncapolis,  where  there  is  a  temple 
of  Perseus,  the  son  of  Dana&  This  temple  is  of  a  square  fonn,  and  surrounaed 
by  palm-trees.  It  has  stone  pfopyla  of  considerable  sixe,  upon  whteh  are  two 
large  statues  ;  and  within  the  sacred  circuit  stands  the  .sanctuary,  linving  In  it 
nn  image  of  Perseus.  The  men  of  Khenunis  affirm  that  IVrseus  has  frecjiiently 
nfi|ie:in!<l  to  them  on  earth,  fnxiuenllv  within  tlie  sanctuary,  and  that  his  sandal 
is  .vanetimes  foiintl.  of  two  cubits  in  length,  and  that  wIhmi  it  Ik  found,  all  l''<gypt 
Is  prrw|K;rous.  So  tht*y  Sfiy.  They  have  adoptMl  the  folhtwing  ( heek  customs 
in  honour  of  IVrseus ;  they  wiebmte  gymnastic  gnnii's,  citniiirising  every  fa)rt 
of  rniili'st,  giving  ns  prixes  niltle,  rlolhi*s,  iiml  skins.  .Anil  wlirli  I  emiuinMl  of 
them  why  PerMUiH  was  wont  to  np|M*:ir  only  to  them,  and  why  they  dilterefl 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians  in  holding  games,  they  said  that  Perseus  had 
sprung  from  their  city,  for  Danaos  and  Lynkeus,  who  had  emigrated  to  Greece, 
liad  Ixcn  Khcmmitcs ;  and,  thacing  the  genealogy  down  from  them,  they  got 
to  Perseus :  and  he,  coming  to  I'^ypt  for  the  same  rcmson  ns  the  (Srix^ks 
alU^e,  in  order  to  bring  away  the  (>orgon's  htrad  from  Libya,  aunc  to  them 
also,  and  rmxtgninxl  all  his  n^lations  ;  and  that  he  had  IninU  the  name  of 
Khenunis  wlu'n  Im!  c^nno  to  l''.gvpl,  having  hcnird  it  from  his  mother ;  and  that 
they  celebrated  the  games  in  his  honour  at  his  own  connnnnd"  (ii.  91).  No 
origin  can  be  assign^  for  this  very  extraordinary  tale  ;  but  we  have  no  warrant 
for  doubting  either  that  Herodotus  visited  Akhmtm  or  that  he  has  faithfully 
recounted  the  tale  as  it  vras  told  him. 

The  notion  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Panopolis  seems  to  have  been  tradition- 
ally maintained  even  to  the  time  of  the  Moslems  :  and  Leo  Africanus  considers 
it  "the  oldest  city  of  all  Egypt,"  having,  as  he  supposes,  "been  founded  by 
Akhmlm,  the  son  of  Misraim,  the  offspring  of  Cusn,  the  son  of  Ham."  It 
seems  to  have  sufTered  much  at  the  period  of  the  Arab  conquest ;  and  to  such 
an  extent  was  the  fury  of  the  invaders  carried  against  this  devoted  city  that 
"nothing  was  left  of  its  buildings  but  their  foundations  and  ruined  walls" ; 
and  all  tne  columns  and  stones  of  any  size  were  carried  to  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  and  used  in  the  embellishment  of  Menshtya. 
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Noniiub  the  ytoci  was  lK>rii  al  Akltiuim  A.i).  410 ;  ;iik1  it  was  here  thai  the 
heresiarch  Ncsloriiis,  >i\  ho  denied  the  divine  motherhood  of  the  Viqjin.  finally 
ended  his  days,  after  16  years'  exile,  in  447.  lie  was  iKini&hed  first  to  Pctra, 
and  then,  in  435,  to  the  wi^teni  oasis  of  el-Kharga,  whence  he  was  c:irried  olT 
by  a  party  of  raiding  lilemniyes  to  the  Theliaid,  where  he  escaped,  and  sur- 
rendered himself  to  the  prefect  of  Panopolis,  to  avoid  being  accused  of  wilful 
flight.  Here  he  died.  His  theological  opponents  said  that  his  erring  tongue 
had  been  eaten  bv  worms,  and  that  rain  never  fell  on  his  tomb.  So  even  the 
sunny  climate  of  t^ypi  was  made  to  serve  the  tuni  of  the  odium  tkeotogicMm  ! 

In  the  cemetery,  near  the  ruins,  is  the  Tomb  of  Shikh  AbA  *l-Kas$m,  the 
pitron  of  the  town.  lio;its,  ostrich-eggs,  and  inscriptions  arc  hung  up  within 
It  as  ex-votos  to  the  saint ;  and  a  true  within  the  holy  precincts  is  studdixl 
with  nails,  driven  into  it  by  ix'rsims  suffering  from  illness,  in  the  ho|)es  of  a 
eurr. 

IVilwcvn  3  and  4  in.  to  the  N.IC.  of  Akhuihn  is  the  entmnui:  of  the  valley 
of  "Kl  Wmr  "the  Spring"  (lictler  known  as  Waiti  SMkh  ShekkAH),  in 
which  are  a  spring  of  water  and  Coptic  cells  in  the  midst  of  palms  and  under- 
vfwiA,  Half- way  up  the  wAdI,  the  scenery  of  which  is  very  picturesque,  is  a 
large  stone,  covered  with  Greek  and  other  inscriptions,  among  which  are  the 
records  of  a  s|X)rting  club  and  its  memlMirs  who  hunted  wild  annuals  in  the 
mountains.  Two  (»f  the  "r.hief  huntsmen  "  (apx^'vnfyoi)  were  AU'xikrati's  and 
Mi*sMHH'ns.  To  llu;  S.  i»f  the  nioulh  i)f  the  wadi  is  an  olil  ro:id  lt%iding  over 
the  mountains.  Al  its  eiitl  a  mtMlfrn  pass  allied  Nu^'b  ei-h'oH  crosses  the 
moiimains.  and  ditscentls  a^ain  into  the  valley,  in  the  district  of  Awlad  Ya^iya, 
lU'Hirly  op|H»slt(:  Ikirdis  (p.  35O). 

14.  of  Aklinitui,  lioyoiid  Iho  villago  of  Jfawaiwuth  and  iioar  two 
doBortod  Coptic  nioniuitorictt  in  tho  low  nand-hillB,  is  tho  auolout 
iiooropolitt  of  Panopolis,  disoovorod  by  Prof.  Maspero  in  1884 ;  it  is 
distant  about  2  hrs.  from  the  town.  The  tombs  date  from  tho  VI. 
Dynasty  to  tho  Roman  poriod ;  that  of  Tutu,  son  of  Sot-Asar,  is  in  a 
good  stato  of.  prosorvatioii.  A  largo  trado  in  mumniics  is  done  in 
Akhmlm.  Tho  comotory  has  boon  constantly  plundered  during  the  past 
few  years,  and  has  supplied  a  great  quantity  of  Coptic  embroideries, 
papyri  and  many  earlier  objects.  A  large  number  of  funerary  stela  of 
the  Ptolemaic  period  have  also  been  found  here ;  most  of  them  are  in 
the  British  Museimi. 

Thu  site  of  the  cemetery  may  he  tho  place  called  in  Coptic  Thntoni- 
in-VatmJi^iou;  but  Ghampollion  endeavours  to  show  from  a  Coptic  MS. 
that  this  was  an  island  on  the  western. side  of  the  Nile,  opposite 
Akhmtm ;  and  its  name,  "  the  Island  of  the  place  of  Cattle,"  argues 
that  it  was  not  on  the  mainland,  if  even  it  could  be  to  tho  £.  of  Pano- 
polis. ThatnUf  howovor,  is  placed  by  the  '  Itinerary '  on  the  E.  bank, 
4  m.  above  Panopolis,  and  therefore  agrees  with  the  position  of  those 
mounds. 

Some  other  places  are  mentioned  in  the  Coptic  MSS.  as  having 
existed  in  the  vicinity  of  Akhmtm  ;  hut  of  their  exact  position  nothing 
is  satisfactorily  known.  These  are  PleuU,  Shenalolit,  and  Tsmine,  the 
first  of  which  appears  to  have  been  an  ancient  town  of  some  conse- 
quence ;  the  second,  from  its  name,  a  village  with  many  vineyards  in 
its  neighbourhood;  and  in  the  last  was  a  monastery  founded  by  St. 
Pachomius.  Qreek  ostraka  (inscribed  potsherds)  found  near  Akhmtm 
show  that  in  the  late  Roman  period  a  considerable  manufactory  of  olive 
oil  was  carried  on  here.  8  m.  S.  of  Akhmtm  is  the  Coptic  convent  of 
D6r  Mori  (Hr^fis,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  early  Christian  tomlw  have 
been  discovered. 
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{W,)  Menshfya,  n35  in.  (Illy.  BUt.,  V,  O.  iioar  rlvor-lNink,  11,n(X) 
iiih.),  has  oxtonsivo  moundu,  but  tbo  only  voHblgoii  of  mniiotiry  conHlfife 
in  a  fltono  quay  on  the  E.  sido  of  the  town.  By  the  Copts  It  is  called 
PsMf  and  Bomotimos  fn  Arabio  MSS.  El-Motwluitf  as  wolf  as  Monshtya. 
It  occupios  tho  site  of  PtolemaiSt  the  Greek  capital  of  Upper  Egypt. 
It  was  founded  probably  by  Ptolemy  I.  on  the  site  of  the  Egyptian 
town  of  Neshi  (called  also  Pa-Sebok  from  its  worship  of  the  croeodile). 
Under  tlio  Ptolemies  it  was  known  as  Vatti-Ptnlmaios,  and  in  Qreek 
Ptolemals-Hermiou,  or  Ptwum  (wlienoo  the  Ooptio  name).  It  enjoyed  a 
Greek  olty-eonstitution,  and  more  than  one  decree  of  its  botiU  or  senate 
has  been  disoovered.  We  learn  from  an  insorlptlon  in  the  quarries  of 
the  Gebel  et-Tiikh  that  some  of  its  public  buildings  had  been  erected 
by  <'  the  architect  Diothemis.*'  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  *'  the  largest 
town  in  the  ThebaSd  and  not  less  than  Memphis  in  sisse.**  Leo  Afri- 
canus  says  it  was  *' badly  built,  with  narrow  streets,  and  so  dusty  in 
summer  that  no  one  could  walk  out  on  a  windy  day."  This  might 
be  said  of  many  an  Egyptian  town.  The  neighlx>urhood,  however,  was 
famous  for  abundance  of  com  and  cattle.  In  the  days  of  Shenoute 
(fifth  cent.  A.D.)  a  tribe  of  Blemmyes  settled  down  here.  It  was  once 
possessed  by  a  certain  Moorish  j^rince  from  the  Barbary  coast,  called 
How4ra.  A  great  many  antiquities  have  been  found  of  late  years  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Monshtya. 

(K,)  From  Monshtya  to  Glrga  the  eastern  chain  of  hills  comes  down 
oloso  to  tho  river,  and  is  known  by  tho  name  of  Oebel  ei-  Tilkh,  It  forms  a 
long  and  unbroken  mountain  wall,  of  very  imposing  appearance.  At 
its  northern  extremity  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  fortified  town,  about  a 
mile  above  eUAliAitoa,  In  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  it  late  Roman  tombs 
have  boon  found  which  have  yielded  valuable  omitroi dories.  There  are 
niniiy  toinlw  in  the  facte  of  the  difT,  and  largo qnarrioH  of  the  rtolnuiaTn 
and  later  periods,  containing  inscriptions  in  Crock,  Ijatin,  and  doniotio 
writing  (some  of  tho  last  dato<1  in  tlie  1  tth  and  Slst  yoarn  of  1Miilopatr)r). 
Ono  of  tbcHo  niontions  Mniii))ix^{dAH,  who  oponod  a  niuirry  in  tlin  roi^^n 
of  J)oniitiaii,  when  Metlius  ItuCus  was  l*rufo<*.t  of  Kgypt.  There  aro 
also  salutations  made  by  lloman  soldiers  of  tho  "  third  Itura^an 
cohort,"  who  kept  guard  over  a  quarry  whioh  was  used  as  a  penal 
settlement.  The  site  of  the  guard-house  is  still  visible,  and  the  shore 
below  is  strewn  with  worked  flints.  Some  way  to  the  S.  is  a  sh6kh*8 
tomb.  S.  of  the  Roman  guard-house  is  a  small  quarry  which  was 
consocratod  as  "a  sacred  place,"  and  dedicated  ia  Sorapis,  who  is 
declared  to  be  '*one"  with  Vious  and  jroli(o)s  llormanubis.  The  god 
iH  (uilind  niton  to  onrRo  all  IIhmo  who  pollnliod  tho  spot. 

(K.\  There  Is  a  largo  tonili  J}  m.  H.  of  the  qnarrioH,  as  well  as 
several  small  ones,  all  untnscribed;  Am.  S.,  opposite  Otrga,  and  a  little 
N.  of  the  Coptic  village  of  Nag'  ed-D^r,  are  some  interesting  tombs  of 
the  Old  Empire,  high  up  on  the  cliff,  which  have  been  much  injured 
by  Ptolemaic  and  recent  quarrying.  In  the  4th  tomb  to  the  N.,  that 
of  Thariri,  "  the  prophet  of  Anhur  and  superintendent  of  the  work- 
men," nude  slaves  are  represented  making  bread.  Here  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  extensive  excavations  have  been  carried  on  of  late 
years  by  an  American  expedition,  working  for  the  Univeraity  of  Cali- 
fornia, under  BIr.  Reisner,  assisted  by  an  English  archieologist,  Mr. 
Mace,  and  by  Mr.  Lythgoe.  Among  the  tombs  explored  are  many  of 
the  obscure  period  between  the  VI.  and  XI.  Dynasties,  which  have 
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yioldod  interoistiiig  antiquities.  A  prehistoric  comotory  has  also  been 
discovered,  and  graves  of  the  IV.  Dynasty.  Descending  the  mountain 
and  passing  a  picturesque  rocky  ravine  to  the  S.,  wo  come  to  some  largo 
but  uninscribod  tombs,  outside  which  Greek  travellers,  detained  *'  by 
stress  of  weather,"  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  have  written 
their  names.  Further  S.,  behind  the  cemetery  of  the  convent  of  D^ 
el'Meldkt  is  the  tomb  of  a  Boman  soldier  of  the  8rd  Gyrenaio  legion, 
with  a  liatin  inscription. 

(MJ)  l>  ni.  S.  (»(  Nag'ud-I)6r  is  the  village  of  MtuHhrnkh,  where  the 
roniaiuH  of  a  Umiplu  of  Sokliuniot  have  Ikhmi  diHi'x)vorod,  with  iuuigus  of 
the  goddess  and  nionunionts  of  Anum-liotop  11.,  Anion-liotep  111., 
llaniS4)s  ir.,  and  Pinetoluun.  The  stouu  shriiio  was  found  to  be  filled 
with  lironso  Ash.  Altovo  the  village  (N.JC.)  is  a  very  interesting  tomb 
liolonging  to  Anliur-mes,  *Hhe  ohief  prophet  of  Anhur,"  and  hood  of 
the  propTiels  of  *Mla  in  'J'his,''  who  lived  under  Mer-eu-i'tah  II.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  hieroglyphio  inscriptions  which  have  not  yet 
been  published.  Meshaikh  is  the  L^pidotonpolia  of  Ptolemy,  so  called 
from  the  worship  of  the  fish  lepidotoa,  Jjess  than  }  m.  to  the  S.  is  the 
tomb  of  Iu-ma4ua,  **  the  scrilw  of  the  recruits." 

The  whole  tonib-HorioH  from  Nag'  od-l)(^r  in  the  N.  to  Meshaikh 
in  the  S.  is  tlio  necropolis  of  the  ancient  This,  the  cradle  of  tho 
Egyptian  monarchy  according  to  legend,  now  proliably  represented  by 
the  village  of  fU-JJirba,  3  m.  inland,  W.  of  the  rly.,  between  fisorat  and 
GIrga. 

{W.)  Eaarai  (el-A9)firAt)  on  the  W.  bank  is  still  noted,  like  Gfrga  and 
Kasr  es-  Sayy&d,  for  its  numerous  turkeys. 

(W,)  Girga  (officially  misspelt  ''Guorgueh,"  which  convoys  no 
idea  of  tho  sound  of  the  word,  even  to  a  Frenchman),  336  m.  (Rly. 
Stat.,  V.  O.  and  T.  near  the  river).  Population  17,200.  Two  Greek 
UtcaiuUm — passable  for  a  night  if  necessary.  Formerly  the  capital  of 
tho  province  of  the  same  name,  but  now  much  sunk  in  importance.  It 
contains  a  largo  Christian  population.  When  visited  by  Pooooke  and 
Norden,  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river ;  but  it  is  now  on  the 
l)ank,  and  part  of  it  has  alremly  Ikniu  washed  away  by  the  stream. 
This  is  one  of  inanv  proofs  of  the  great  changes  that  have  taken  place 
in  the  course  of  the  Nile  within  a  few  years,  and  fully  accounts  for 
certain  towns,  now  on  the  river,  being  laid  down  by  ancient  geographers 
in  an  inland  position.  Its  position  is  picturesque,  with  its  fuie  minarets 
overhanging  the  river,  with  the  imposing  mass  of  the  Geliel  Tukh 
behind.  Gtrga  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  ancient  ThU  as 
district-centre  and  has  been  supposed  to  occupy  its  site.  It  seems  more 
prolHible,  however,  that  tho  village  of  ul-HtrUi,  3^  i^*  ^'W.  of  Gtrgit  (in 
the  direction  of  fiscrat  and  llak&kna),  where  tliere  are  ancient  remains, 
in  reality  occupies  the  site  of  This.  Gtrga  is  most  probably  of  Coptic 
origin,  having  arisen  round  a  monastery  dedicated  to  Mar  Girgis  (St. 
George),  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

Leo  Africanus  tells  us  that' *' Glrga  was  formerly  the  largest  and 
most  opulent  monastery  of  Christians,  called  after  St.  George,  and 
inhabited  by  upwards  of  200  monks,  who  possessed  much  land  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Tliey  supplied  food  to  all  travellers ;  and  so  great  was 
tho  amount  of  their  revenues  that  they  annually  sent  a  large  sum  to 
tho  Patriarch  of  Cairo,  to  be  distributed  among  the  ix>or  of  their  own 
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penuMion.  About  100  years  ago  a  droodful  plaguo  aflliotod  Kgypfe,  and 
carried  oflf  all  the  monkH  of  this  oonvont,  vrhoroforo  the  prince  of  Men- 
Rhlya  surrounded  the  building  with  a  strong  wall,  and  erected  houRos 
within,  for  the  abode  of  various  workmen  and  shopkeepers.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Jacobites  (or  Copts)  having  made 
a  representation  to  the  Sultan,  ho  gave  orders  that  another  monastery 
should  be  built  on  the  spot,  whore  an  ancient  citv  formerly  stood,  and 
assigned  to  it  only  a  sufficient  revenue  to  enable  it  to  maintain  80 
monks." 

There  is  a  lloiimu (intliortocMHivent  hero,  one  oC  tlio  oldost  in  Egypt. 

(W.)  7rom  Olrga  to  Abydo0»  vid  B6t  Khall&f. 

(AnthtcoloRfstn  filioiild  not  fnll  lu  iiiako  this  intcrvntitiff  cxciimioii,  vlnlUtiff  tiM 
pn>lNible  tlte  of  This,  tlic  toinlis  of  tlie  kliiRS  of  tlio  III.  llynosty  nt  llCt  KlmllM,  Mid 
uihor  excavsted  sites,  oii  tho  wny.  This  oxciiraloii  will  also  serve  to  elve  a  very  irood 
ifloa  of  a  typical  K»|>tian  oonntrysMc,  mnI  tlie  appniach  to  Auydos  over  the 
necropolis  from  R£t  Allain,  mid  piwt  the  roptlo  iiMMiiwtcry  and  Micient  fortress 
(the  Shiiftet  eZ'ZeftW)  itt  Ahydos  Is  reinarkahlo.  At  IcsstSdnys:  S  liottor.  If  tents 
Art!  iKit  tnkcn,  nlKlit-<|nnrtc'r8  may  lie  hml  In  tho  hoiiso  of  the  oiiirfa  <if  B6t  KhallAf. 
Oo<mI  donkeys,  with  stimips,  innst  Iw  insisUxl  on. } 

Passing  the  Rly.  Stat.,  and  leaving  Glrga,  the  path  goes  N.W.  to 
the  noighbcnirhood  of  el-Iifrlta^  '*  the  Temple,"  which  hns  lioon  identifled 
by  M.  Daressy  as  the  site  of  the  ancient  This,  capital  of  the  Thiuito 
nome,  and,  according  to  legend,  the  home  of  the  most  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt.  It  was  certainlv  importuit  in  early  days :  a  monument  of  a  person 
named  Teta-&nkhs  (Iv.-V.  Dyn.)  has  been  found  hero,- and  remains  of  a 
temple  built  by  Ramses  II.  Thence  we  pass  by  a  long  gisr  or  cause- 
way across  the  cultivation  to  the  edge  of  the  W.  desert,  at  the  village 
of  BH  KluUlAf.  Here  and  in  the  vicinity  Mr.  J.  Garstang  carried  on 
excavations  in  tho  years  KKX)  IWIS.  Tho  dosort  here  rolls  down  from 
tho  low  hills  HOino  throe  mitos  distiMit  in  a  waste  of  undulating  mounds 
and  sand-dunes,  in  the  middle  of  which  two  of  tho  kings  of  tho  III. 
Dynasty  erected  groat  mastaba  tonilm  for  thoinsolvos,  in  order  to  Im 
buried  nei\r  the  holy  Abydos.  That  of  Tjosor  Khot-notor,  the  largest, 
lies  rather  more  than  a  mile  W.  of  IMt  Khallftf.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
rises  about  88  ft.  above  the  plain,  and  is  about  280  ft.  long  by  158  ft. 
wide.  The  interior  is  open,  and  may  be  descended  by  a  stairway 
(unsafe) ;  the  tomb-chamliors  (not  accossiblo)  lie  00  ft.  liolow  the  dosnrt- 
surface.  Here  wore  found  a  largo  ciiianlity  of  tlio  original  ofToring 
vokhoIm  of  a1aliasl<ir, etc.  A  sliort  distanm  away  to  llio  N.  is  tlm  similar 
lionib  of  Ka-nnkht,  auotlior  king  of  tlio  111.  hviiasty.  Itdjiiaiiis  of  his 
skeleton  wore  found,  and  aro  prosorviMl  in  the  (Wiro  MiiHoiini.  Mo 
was  of  gigantic  sUtni'o,  and  it  is  notaldo  that  Manotlio  states  that  a 
king  of  this  dynasty,  whom  lin  oalls  "  Nocdiorophos/'  was  a  giant.  Tho 
brick  arches  over  tbo  descending  passagcw  in  those  two  tombs  should 
be  noticed.  Close  by  are  small  tombs  of  nobles  of  this  period,  and 
between  them  and  the  cultivation  is  the  mastaba  (superstructure 
entirely  removed)  of  Netjem-&nkh,  a  ^-prince  in  Tjeser's  reign.  A 
stairoase  gives  easy  access  to  the  subterranean  chambers.  Other  stair- 
way-tombs of  the  same  ty^M)  have  boen  found  by  Mr.  Qarstang  at 
RakA^tui^  2  m.  N.  of  136 1  Khall&f,  where  there  is  another  necropolis 
of  the  III.  Dynasty.  There  is  also  here  a  fine  "true"  maHiaha  (with- 
out stairway)  of  the  IV .  Dynasty,  with  its  E.  face  decorated  with  a  row  of 
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panel  rocoBttOB  in  tho  brickwork.  Archiiocturally  those  tomlM  are  impor- 
tant, on  in  thorn  oconr  sovoral  of  the  oldost  known  oxainpIOB  of  tho  um  of 
tho  true  arch.  A  few  inilos  N.  is  Kaiodmil^  whoro  there  is  an  importt\nt 
prehistoric  cemetery  explored  by  M.  de  Morgan.  Turning  S.  from  Bdt 
khall&f  we  pass  along  the  edge  of  the  cultivation,  seeing  the  camel- 
route  from  Gtrga  to  the  Great  Oasis  (p.  282)  diverge  and  strike  off  into  the 
desert  W.,  through  the  villages  of  Hg  and  Bit  Ddiid  to  el-Mahdsna, 
i  m.  from  Bdt  Knall&f.  Tho  villages  aro  picturesque,  and  unusually 
clean ;  tho  ro«wl  ah>ng  tho  o<lgo  of  tho  dosort  ("  botwixt  tho  ]>oscrt 
and  tho  Kown")  is  intorostiug,  with  tho  |>oasant8  and  thoir  animals 
piiHHJng  uUing  it;  tho  viuw  t<>  tho  1.  ovor  tho  gi'oon  crops  to  tho 
palni-grovuM  that  mark  tlio  viUagus  in  thu  dirmition  uf  (ilrga,  wlutso 
ininarcts  sliow  faintly  against  the  long  straight  lino  of  tho  Arabian 
hills  aliovo  Nag'  ocl-Dc^r,  is  ploasiiig  and  grateful  to  tho  eye:  while 
to  I  the  r.  the  lower  desert  has  enlarged  into  a  billowy  expanse  of 
sand  some  six  miles  across  to  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills,  and  most 
impressive  from  its  vast  extent.  At  el-Mah&sna  a  oemeterv  of  the 
Old  Kingdom  was  investigated  by  Mr.  Garstang,  who  maae  inter- 
esting finds  in  it,  and  also  found  a  prohistorio  sottlomont  horo. 
Piuiriing  tho  site  of  this  and  tho  MnsUihet  IlarAUf  a  pretty  gardon  and 
farm,  wo  roach  tho  villages  of  Jtdt  AUtim  and  Atdwniuaf  8  m.  from  1i6t 
K lialhVf,  marked  by  a  pioturosquo  ruined  kablni  or  Hh6kh*s  tomb.  Horo 
thoro  is  a  pruliisloric  cumotory,  oxploiod  by  Mr.  Ciarstaug,  situated  on 
tho  lowest  spurs  of  llio  Libyan  hills,  wbiuli  liuro  press  forward  towards 
the  river,  and  contract  the  lowor  desert  to  a  small  space.  S.  of 
Al&wntya  the  high  hills  themselves  abut  directly  on  the  cultivation, 
and  we  skirt  their  base,  passing  round  the  great  promontory  formod  by 
them  into  a  vast  bay  in  the  hills  four  miles  across,  bounded  on  the  S. 
by  a  promontory  like  that  of  Al&wntya.  In  the  S.  half  of  this  bay  is 
situated  tho  necropolis  of  Abydos;  we  direct  our  way  towards  the 
prominent  intissos  of  tho  Coptic  monastory  and  tho  ShtUuit  ez-Zebib, 
and  finally  after  a  six-niilo  ride  from  Bot  Allam  over  undulating  desert, 
reach  tho  villages  of  cl-KJuirba  and  *Ardbat  el-MadftXna^  the  modern 
representatives  of  ancient  Abydos.  Distance  from  B6t  Khall&f  14  miles ; 
from  Otrga,  not  counting  visit  to  Il<ik&kna,  22.  For  a  continuation  of 
this  ride  B.  to  aU'Amra  and  Abu  Tisht  (Farshut),  see  p.  iMVl,  Abydos  to 
Bali&nil  (ttly.)  below.  

Leaving  Glrga  by  river  wo  pass  (E.)  Axolad  Yahya  and  MesJui'ikh 
(p.  851),  {\y.\  Bardis,  a  largo  village,  and  BalidmA  (liidluimih),  317  m. 
(Hly.,  r.  ana  T.  ().  near  rivor;  Gov.  1  >iMponsary) ;  Coptic  Tinmrmu^ 
sometimes  spolt  liylintie  or  Tpolybiane.  In  the  mosque  is  a  stone  with 
the  name  of  Pwuinnotiuhus  1.  Donkeys  (luul)  can  Ik)  procured  hero  for 
going  to  Abydos,  distant  8  m.  to  the  B.W.,  or  2^  hours. 

Abydos. 

[The  way  Hot  acroM  a  very  rich  plain  till  the  edge  of  the  deaert  to  readied,  on 
which  stands  tho  uiudeni  village  of  al-'ArAba,^  called  liy  the  Araln  'Anibat  «<• 
MadfU'na  (**  Uie  Imriod  "),  fn>m  the  ancient  odlHocs  that  until  lately  lay  ouverwl  witli 
the  desert  sand  all  around.  The  people  of  tho  villaa:e  liavu,  Justly,  an  extremely 
liad  reputation :  they  ait)  us  iinpudent  us  they  can  iioesihly  lie.  No  SeMuikith  ukwUa 
te  given  to  any  natioeti  aH  AbffdM,  atul  -nothing  t^uld  be  bouyht/rom  them.] 

Abydos  (pronounoed  in  English  acoording  to  quantity,  *'  Abydds  " ; 
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in  modorn  Grcok,  French  and  Italian,  according  lio  accent,  "  AliJ^dufl/* 
"A/SuSttv;  in  (!optic  KMt ;  in  Old  Egyptian  AMn)  wan  one  of  tlio 
largCRt  and  most  important  citicfl  in  Upper  Kgypt.  Stralio  indeed  RayH 
that,  though  in  his  time  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  mnall  village,  it  had 
formerly  held  the  flrst  rank  next  to  Thebes — a  position  which  was  pro- 
bably assigned  to  it  as  having  been  the  burial-place  of  Osiris.  "There 
are  many  places,"  savs  Plutarch,  **  whore  his  corpse  is  said  to  have  been 
deposited ;  but  Abydos  and  Memphis  are  mentioned  in  particular  as 
having  the  true  body ;  and  for  this  reason  the  rich  and  powerful  of  the 
Kgyptians  are  desirous  of  Ixsing  buried  in  the  former  of  those  cities,  in 
order  to  lie,  as  it  were,  in  the  same  grave  as  Osiris  hiniMolf/* 

The  necropolis  goes  liack  to  the  very  l)eginning  of  the  monarchy,  and 
prehistoric  cemeteries  are  numerous  in  the  vicinity.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  cult  of  Osiris-Khentamonti  ("  Ho  who  is  in  the  West'*),  and 
that  of  the  jackal  guardian  of  the  tombs  Anubis  ifp-inf,  "on  his  hill  " 
(on  which  the  worship  of  Osiris  was,  according  to  one  theory,  grafted 
before  the  Middle  Empire,  Anubis  being  the  original  "Khenta- 
mcnti  **),  wore  in  vogue  here  from  time  immemorial.  In  early  times 
Abydos  was  the  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  dead  for  Upper  Kgypt 
only,  the  nccropolcs  of  Lower  l^jgypt  being  the  domains  of  the  local 
dead-god  of  BakkAra,  Seker,  and  of  Ba-neb-dad  of  Mendes.  Compara- 
tively early,  'however,  Osins  became  identified  with  Seker,  and  the 
undisputed  ruler  of  the  Egyptian  Lower  World.  SakkAra  then  took 
a  second  place  in  the  general  estimation,  and  Abydos  l)ocame  the 
metropolis  of  the  dead  for  all  Egypt ;  every  Egyptian  desired  to  bo 
buried  here,  and  if  ho  could  not  be,  at  least  to  have  a  memorial  of 
his  name  set  ujp  here.  The  Necropolis  became  of  enormous  size  by  the 
Ptolemaic  period.  It  was  not  customary  for  the  kings  to  be  buried 
here  except  in  the  earliest  times ;  the  later  monarchs,  however,  some- 
tinuM  orfwt|.ed  funerary  temples  hero,  on  the  model  of  those  in  the 
Wcstoni  Necropolis  of  TheboR  (p.  413  hX  where  ofTorings  could  lie  niaile 
to  their  spirits  when  dead.  Tliose  built  by  Seti  I.  and  Ramses  II.  in 
memory  of  the  first-named  and  the  royal  ancestors  of  the  early 
dynasties  who  were  buried  at  Abydos,  and  that  in  memory  of  llamsos 
himself,  still  remain.  Osiris  had  a  special  temple,  of  great  antiquity, 
to  the  north  of  these,  by  the  modem  K6m  ea-SuUdn  (see  below). 

Beginning  at  the  S.  end,  the  first  large  edifice  reached  is  the 

Temple  of  Setl  L,  father  of  lUmsos  11.  {MX,  7)i/n.).  'I'liis  is  tbo 
building  called  by  Rtralw  the  "Momnonium,**  and  deservedly  prniHod 
by  him  for  themagninccnce  of  its  decoration.  The  i)lan  of  tliis  temple 
is  somewhat  irregular,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  the  moaning  and 
object  of  its  various  parts.  In  the  outer  court  are  some  very  fuie 
sculptures  which  retain  much  of  their  colour.  They  show  Bamses 
receiving  blessings  from  Thoth,  Anubis,  Osiris,  Horus,  and  other 
divinities.  There  were  originally  seven  entrances  to  the  first  hall, 
corresponding  to  the  seven  shrines  behind.  But  all  except  one  were 
wallea  up  by  Ramses  II.  Two  are  now  open.  The  First  HaU  has  two 
rows  of  columns.  The  sculptures  are  in  the  peculiar  sunk  relief  which 
under  the  Ptolemies  became  such  a  poor  art.  Observe  in  the  N.W. 
corner  Ramses  offering  a  golden  statuette  of  himself  to  Osiris.  The 
king  is  here  represented  as  a  very  young  man.  On  the  columns  are 
figures,  supportn>g  the  royal  cartouche,  called  rekhynt.    They  ooeur 
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tlao  at  Tell  el-YahQdlya,  Eaua,  and  some  other  places,  and  «, 

are  Id  the  BdLiBh  Museam.  Tliuy  rcsemlile  beta  with  haninn  hands.  Id 
(ront  of  Biiuh  is  n.  titar,  and  Iwluw  in  tliu  liieroglyiili  iieh  (lurd).  Tlioy 
represent  lilesiutd  Hpirila. 

The  Seantd  Hall  has  S  rows,  each  ot  twelve  columns.    Here  are 
perhajM  the  hunt  luuiplnroa.    'i'iioy  are  in  low  relief.    OUiarve  at  tlio 

xniml. 


N.  end  a  bas-relief  ul  Seti  making  an  olfering  to  Osirii  of  an  Iniaga  of 
Moiit,  the  guddoss  of  jiixtico.  I'hin  ih  perhu[iB  tho  finest  example  of  the 
art  of  the  XIX.  DyiiuKly,  and  may  L^  cuntiiderod  the  clurf-it'ivuvre  ot 
Jhii,wli<i,<uiwi<hiiiiw  from  inHi:ii|iU«nKat  Tlii<lHiH,wikHchii>f  Hniiliiliir  to 
Hull  I.  Ilin  KiwIjnUir,  Ainuii-iiuimn,  iUhih  not  Miuni,  Lu  jiiUyu  from  lliu 
liuiiiUnK  Imi-o,  tu  liuvu  Iwuii  iiii  i!i|iially  duvur  urtiHt,  and  it  is  hardly 
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posRiblo  to  rogrot  that  thiB  figaro  of  Soti  hiM  boon  wholly  donudod  of 
paint,  and  now  nppcarR  only  in  the  boautifnl  whito  liinontono  from 
which  it  in  cut.  'I'ho  flovcn  doorn  lomlthg  out  of  tho  Kirat  Ihill  into  tlin 
Second  are  placed  like  tho  wallod-up  doors  from  tlio  Kntratico  Court,  iii 
line  with  the  seven  sanctuaries  beyond  the  Second  Hall.  Tho  first  two 
rows  of  columns  are  on  a  lower  level  than  the  third,  owing  to  tho  fact 
that  tho  temple  was  built  on  sloping  ground,  which  no  attempt 
was  made  to  level  lioforo  laying  tho  foundations.  'J^ho  eflect  produced 
is  poculiar,  and  rather  roars  the  otherwise  impressive  hall.  Oenorally 
speaking,  tho  temple  may  be  said  to  be  moro  curious  than  beautiful,  its 
iiiterost  lying  in  the  peculiarity  of  its  plan  and  tho  beauty  of  its  sculp- 
tures. The  third  row  of  columns  differs  from  the  first  two  also  in 
having  no  capitals,  the  shafts  being  crowned  by  simple  abaci.  From  the 
S^ond  Hall  seven  shoH  passages  lead  westward  into  as  many  VaulUd 
Chambers f  the  sanctuaries  or  chapels  of  the  deceased  kinff  (No.  1,  south), 
and  the  deities  Ptah,  Harmaohis,  Amen,  Osiris,  Isis,  tfnd  Horus  (Kos.  2 
to  7),  in  succession.  These  soven  chapels  are  the  koy  to  tho  peculiar 
conformation  of  tho  foro-part  of  tho  temple,  which  was  desiffnod  solely 
as  an  approach  to  them.  They  thonisolvoH  are  a  very  peculiar  feature 
in  Egyptian  tomplo-architocturo,  unparallolod  elscwlioro;  in  other 
tomplofl  there  aro  at  most  throe  or  four  ond-c]ia|>ols  or  Aanotuarios. 
The  method  of  constructing  tlio  rmifsof  those  ohaml)oni  is  very  singular. 
Thby  aro  formed  of  largo  blocks  of  stone,  extending  from  ono  Architrave 
to  the  other;  not,  as  usual  in  Egyptian  buildings,  on  their  faces,  but 
on  their  sides;  so  that, oonsiderablo  thickiioss  having  l)don  given  to  tlio 
roof,  a  vault  was  afterwards  cut  into  it,  without  endangering  its 
solidity.  The  whole  was  covered  with  hieroglyphs  and  sculptures 
beantifolly  coloured;  and  on  the  ceiling  the  cartouches  of  the  king 
rninain,  with  stars  and  transverse  bands  containing  hieroglyphs.  In 
tlid  pinrs  Hiipaniting  tlio  nntranc(M  of  the  r.hapnls  arc  rcx^tangular 
niches,  also  iidorncd  with  roliofs.  A  short  ptuiHago  on  llio  W.  sido  of 
tho  third  vaulted  chamber  from  the  N.  leads  into  a  sinall  hall  (J)) 
supported  by  ten  columns,  only  tho  IS.  row  of  which  is  perfect.  They 
are  of  tho  same  type  as  those  of  the  third  row  in  tho  Second  Hall. 
The  roof  has  largely  fallen  in.  Here  tho  colour  is  extremely  fresh,  and 
the  sculpture  delicate.  Observe  Horns  in  his  shrine  on  the  E.  wall." 
On  the  rt.  of  this  iiall  as  you  enter  are  some  Other  small  chambers 
covered  with  verv  highly-finished  sculptures. 

To  the  S.  of  the  King's  Chapel  (1  in  the  plan)  is  a  hall  (E)  supported 
by  throe  simple  columns  of  the  xxxiuliar  typo  notod  alK)vo.  It  was 
diklicatcd,  as  a  sort  of  religious  compliment,  to  Ptah-Sokor,  tho  rival 
Momphito  God  of  the  Dead.  At  tho  W.  end  aro  tho  chapels  of  l*tal,i- 
tieker  and  another  Lower  Egyptian  deity,  Nofor-tum. 

From  the  S.  end  of  the  Second  Hall  leads  a  narrow  slightly  ascending 
PattAogc  (F),  the  ceiling  and  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  sculptures. 
Amid  the  stars  and  king's  cartouches  with  Which  the  ceiflng  is 
decorated  is  an  inscription  commemorating  tho  dedication  of  the 
temple.  On  the  1.  or  E.  wall  are  four  scenes.  The  first,  second,  and 
fourth  represent  offerings  made  to  Amen,  Horns,  and  Osiris.  In  the  - 
third  Rett  and  his  son  llamscs  aro  roprosented  standing  in  front  of  a 
tablet  on  which  aro  on^raviMl  tho  names  of  IBO  divinitioH,  which  tho 
text  calls  *'  tho  groat  and  the  small  cycle  of  tho  divinities  of  the  sacred 
places  of  the  north  and  the  south."    Tho  rt.  or  W.  wall  is  divided  into  < 
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4  aconoH  liko  tho  othor,  and  in  tho  ono  immodiatoly  oppoeito  tho  tftbloi 
of  divinitios  just  montionod  is  tho 

Tablet  of  Abydos,  in  which  Soti  and  Ramficfl  aro  olToring 
horaago  to  70  kingH  thoir  prodoconHorM,  Soli  hiniHulf  boiug  inchidod. 
This  Tablet  of  Ancestors  is  consonant  with  tho  general  intention  and 
design  of  the  temple,  which  Soti  built  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  him- 
self in  tho  realms  of  tho  dead,  but  of  all  the  kings  his  ancestors  who 
had  passed  thither  and  been  venerated  at  Abydos  boforo  him,  especially 
those  of  tho  earliest  days,  who  were  buried  (or  commomoratod)  out  in 
tho  desert  at  Abydos  itself  (see  liclow,  Umm  el-Kaab),  and  towards 
whose  gnwos  the  temple  was  oHonted.  From  the  lioauty  of  tho 
engraving,  tlio  iHirreet  stuto  of  presorvation  in  wliicJi  it  was  found,  and 
its  liiMtorical  iniiM>rtiinou,  tliis  lablot  is  uno  uf  tliu  most  inlorusting 
nionuniunls  in  Kgypt.  Tlio  list  of  those  70  kings  begins  with  thu 
legendary  Muna  and  ends  with  Soti  I.  It  is  arranged  in  three  linos, 
but  the  last  line  cousists  entirely  of  tho  two  names  of  Seti.  The  tablet 
was  discovered  in  1865,  and  is  conjectured  by  Mariette  to  be  the 
original  of  the  fragmentary  one  found  in  the  temple  of  Ramses  II. 
at  Abydos,  and  now  in  tho  British  Museum.  Ramses  copied  the  list 
made  by  his  father. 

Beyond  the  Tablet  of  Ancestors  is  a  passage  (G)  leading  W.  to  a  long 
staircase  (H)  which  opens  out  on  to  the  desert  beyond.  On  the  walls 
of  tho  pasaage  are  reliefs,  including  a  picture  of  Ramses  assisting 
one  of  his  sons  to  catch  a  wild  bull.  In  s|»it4)  of  tlio  cuiiveulioiiHl 
pruiKirlioiiu,  this  picture  is  full  of  spirit.  Other  piutures  show  the 
young  liamses  sacrificing,  and  in  one  curious  scene  he  is  apparently 
fowling,  assisted  by  a  number  of  divinities. 

The  staircase  (H)  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  later  history  of 
the  temple.  It  apparently  became  identified  with  tho  mystic  staircase  of 
the  Book  of  the  I)ead,  at  the  head  of  which  Osiris  was  to  bo  found  (he  is 
often  called  **  Ho  who  is  at  tho  Head  of  the  Stairway  "),  and  l)ecaino 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  The  numerous  Orook,  Cypriote,  Karian,  and 
Phwniciau  gniffiti  which  cover  the  walls  show  that  from  the  sixth  cent. 
n.O.  downwards  the  toniple  was  in  ruins,  and  that  an  oracle  had  been 
(wtablislied  in  the  room  immodiatoly  S.  of  the  stairaMo  on  the  W. 
Those  who  consulted  tho  oracle  slept  on  the  stops  of  the  staircase  and 
received  an  answer  to  thoir  question  in  dreams.  Tho  oracle  was 
worked  at  first  in  the  name  of  Osiris,  but  in  the  Ptolemaic  age  Osiris 
became  Serapis,  and  under  the  Romans  Serapis  passed  into  Bos. 

To  the  S.  of  the  stairway  passage  (G)  is  a  chamber  (K)  supported  on 
six  columns  and  with  a  stone  bench  round  throe  sides  of  it.  To  judge 
from  the  representations  on  the  walls,  it  was  the  room  in  which  the 
sacred  boats  of  the  gods  were  kept,  resting  on  the  boneh,  when  not 
actuallv  being  carried  in  procession.  It  may  be  compared  with  a 
somewhat  similar  chamber  in  the  funerary  temple  of  Ramses  III.  at 
Medtnet  HabA  (p.  424). 

Farther  S.  again  are  various  other  smaller  columnar  halls  and 
chambers,  forming,  with  the  chambers  and  passages  £  to  F,  already 
described,  a  large  S.  wing  to  the  temple,  in  itself  a  very  peculiar 
feature  and  one  difficult  to  account  for.  One  of  these  further  southern 
chambers  (L  on  tho  plan)  was,  judging  from  the  reliefs  on  its  widls, 
the  place  where  tho  sacrificial  animals  wore  slaughtered.  It  had  seven 
columns.    Most  of  Ihis  part  of  tho  lomplo  is  ruined. 
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Immediately  behind  the  temple  the  oxcavationB  of  the  Kgyptiaii 
Ilcflearoh  Account  under  Mirb  Murray  in  1902  ronuUcd  in  the  dincovory 
of  a  great  Hubtorranoan  clianilMr,  tlio  Onirrion  dimrrilKxl  l)y  Htraln), 
decorated  with  elaborate  reliefR  by  King  Merenptab  (XIX.  J>yn.). 

Temple  of  Ramaes  II. — ^This  temple  lies  a  short  way  aorofw  a 
high  mound  to  the  N.  It  is  dedicated,  like  that  of  his  father  Seti,  to 
Onirifl.  The  materials  of  which  it  was  composed  were  of  unusual 
richness,  the  walls  of  one  chapel  being  lined  with  Oriental  alabaster, 
and  covered,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  few  fragments  that 
remain,  with  very  fine  sculptures  richly  painted.  It  was  from  a  wall  of 
this  temple  that  the  mutilated  tablet  of  Abydos  referred  to  above  was 
taken.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Banks  in  1818 ;  and  having  been 
carried  away  by  M.  Mimaut,  the  French  Gonsul-Gcnoral,  and  sold  in 
I'aris,  is  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum. 


TRMPLB  OF  RAM8B8  II.,  ABTDOfl. 

The  temple  is  scarcely  inferior  in  extent  to  the  first,  but  has 
suffered  muon  more  at  the  hands  of  the  destroyer  and  is  now  entirely 
ruined,  little  more  than  the  liaro  walls  still  existing.  The  plan  is  clearly 
marknd  and  very  symmotrical.  A  great  court,  surroundcvl  by  Osirido 
flgnrcw,  opened  into  the  inner  chambont,  by  a  magnincont  dcx)rway  of 
red  and  black  granite.  On  either  doorpost  are  sculptured  long  car- 
touches, in  which  the  many  names  and  titles  of  Ramses  II.  are 
summed  up,  the  whole  appropriately  supported  below  by  a  figure  of 
Maftt,  the  goddess  of  justice.  The  entrance  to  the  court  is  from  the  E., 
where  a  similar  gateway  of  red  granite  has  the  same  sculptures.  The 
walls  rise  to  a  height  of  8  ft.  in  places,  and  are  covered  with  pro- 
cessions, among  which  may  be  found  some  pictures  of  fat  cattle.  The 
remaining  sculptures,  tliough  they  retain  much  colour,  are  uninterest- 
ing, being  merely  repetitions  of  the  scenes  in  the  other  temple  in 
a  style  of  art  slightly  inferior.    The  actual  building  of  the  temple, 
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bowover,  is  fbiur  than  that  of  any  other  of  liiuiiMOH  II.,  various  oolourod 
granites,  sandstono,  flue  limestone,  and  alabaster  being  used  in  its 
conHtruction. 

Oontinniiig  still  in  a  N.  direction,  wo  roach,  near  the  village  of  el- 
Kherba^  a  large  crude-brick  enclosure,  inside  which  is  a  mound  called 
the  Kdm  es-SuUdn,  It  is  not  a  natural  tumulus,  but  is  formed  bv 
piled-np  tombs.  At  the  S.  end  is  a  small  temple  of  Bamses  II. 
Between  it  and  the  village  are  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Osiris,  built  by 
the  XII.  and  XIII.  Dynasty  kings  on  the  site  of  one  yet  more  ancient. 
This  was  excavated  by  Professor  Petrie  in  1903,  for  the  Egypt  Explora- 
tion Fund. 

Necropolis  of  Abydos. — Half-way  between  the  temple  of  llamses 
II.  and  the  Osiris  temple  a  depression  runs  out  from  the  cultivation  into 
the  desert  westwards  towards  the  cliffs.  This  divides  the  necropolis  into 
two  ^MirtH.  The  graves  are  of  all  periods  from  the  VI.  to  the  XXX. 
Dynasties.  Mastabas  of  the  Ancient  Empire  are  found,  as  well  as  the 
large  domed  tombs  of  the  late  period :  the  true  arch  often  occurs  in  these 
tombs.  Practically  all  the  tombs  have  been  opened  and  explored  by 
Mariette,  Potrie,  Mace,  Garstang,  and  other  explorers,  or  have  neon  ran- 
Hacked  by  the  nativos  for  antiquities,  most  of  which  have  found  their 
way  to  the  nuiSiiuniH  of  Europe.  At  the  woHteni  end  of  the  dopros- 
Hion  or  vulley  in  the  desert  is  a  wildurnoKS  of  small  wuidy  hillockM 
covunwl  with  iiniumuniblu  fragmentH  of  ptitUiry,  with  a  few  w|uan) 
i»|M)ii  toniim  liiiod  witli  brluk  among  tlioin.  Tliis  is  tlui  h|miI  r-allrd 
llmmel-Ka'Ab,  **  Molhor  of  Pots"  (uc.  Place  whore  there  are  hundreds 
of  pots),  and  the  tombs  are  what  remains  of  the  actual  or  secondary 
(memorial)  sepulchres  of  the  earliest  historioal  kings  of  Egypt,  Aha, 
Narinor,  Seniti  ]>on,  Morpeba  and  others,  the  Menes,  Usaphais, 
Athothis,  Kenkenes,  etc.,  of  Manethonian  legend,  who  were  buned  or 
commemorated  here  with  the  bodies  of  their  slaves  or  courtiers  buried 
around  the  tombs,  and  with  a  provision  of  food  (in  great  vases  stacked 
in  the  chamlMii-H)  and  other  things  (including  ivory  plaques  inscribed 
witli  tlie  records  uf  certain  years  of  their  reigns)  for  the  use  of  their 
spirits  in  the  next  world.  Those  most  interesting  sepulchres  were 
discovorod  by  Am6Iineau  in  1890  7,  and  then  investigated  by  I'etrie  and 
Mace,  working  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  in  1899  1900.  'J'hey 
have  yielded  a  rich  harvest  of  most  precious  objects  of  the  I.  and  II. 
Dynasties.  The  discovery  generally  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  impor- 
^nt  that  has  been  made  in  Bigypt  for  many  years.  Of  the  tomlM 
themselves  not  much  is  visible,  as  they  ai'e  half  buried  in  sand.  That 
of  King  Den  (Usaphais,  the  '*  Hesepti "  of  the  lists)  may  be  entered  by 
a  descending  stairway.  Like  the  others,  it  is  a  rectangular  brick 
cliamlier.     All  the  tombs  wore  burnt  at  some  i>eriod  unknown. 

When  the  Kom  es-Sult&n  has  been  traversed  in  a  northerly 
direction,  the  first  of  two  very  singular  and  interesting  orude-brick 
buildings  is  reached.  This  is  the  so-called  Shunet-ez-Zebib,  or  "  Store- 
house of  dried  grapes,"  which  has  already  been  mentioned.  It 
consists  of  an  enormous  fort,  surrounded  with  double  walls,  which 
stand  12  ft.  apart ;  the  interior  space  being  plastered  and  whitewashed. 
The  outer  face  of  the  inner  wall  is  furnished  with  massive  square  but- 
tresses and  panels,  or  pilasters  like  those  of  the  "  Tomb  of  Mena  "  at 
Nak&da  and  at  Tulloli  ui  Babylonia.  This  is  a  sign  of  very  early  date. 
The  height  of  each  wall  averages  40  ft.,  but  must  originally  have  been 
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mtich  grcator.  Tlio  loni;Ui  of  tho  vholo  building  in  410  ft.,  and  Iho 
kroiMltlt  alK>ut  ^JfH),  Undnr  tlio  fliioring  an  oiiorinoiiH  nunilmr  of  iUiH- 
muiiimioR  iiave  liooii  found,  oauli  iuiorred  in  an  oarthenwaro  jar.  it 
is  from  this  fact,  and  not  from  its  ever  having  been  used  as  a  storobouHo 
of  dried  grapes,  that  the  Shilnet  ez-Zeblb  in  reality  talccs  its  name, 
vrbioh  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  old  Egyptian  *'  Storehouse  of  the  Ibis- 
lars,"  Shenet  Debhio^  which  the  Arabs  turned  into  the  nearest  word 
in  their  language  which  happened  to  make  sense,  BcMbt  ''dried  grapes/' 
the  word  s/ien/;/,  "  storehouse,'*  having  already  boon  adopted  into 
Arabic  as  Shiina, 

The  ShAna  was  excavated  in  1902  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Ayrton,  for  the 
Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  }To  found  that  it  dated  to  the  earliest  period 
of  the  Egyptian  monarchy:  jar-ncalings  of  KhASokhoinui, a  king  of  the 
II.  Dynasty,  having  been  discovered.  In  the  remains  of  a  second 
similar  building,  close  to  the  Shiina  (N.),  were  found  soalings  of  the 
same  king,  and  of  Ferabsen,  who  belonged  to  the  same  dynasty.  The 
early  date  of  both  these  buildings  is  thus  proved :  they  evidently 
formed  a  roval  burg  or  fort,  in  which  the  king  dwelt  when  he  came  to 
Abydos.  This  fort  was  abandoned  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  XII. 
Dynasty  and  was  then  used  as  a  place  of  burial. 

About  }  ni.  N.  is  another  very  similar  early  fort,  chilled  ITdsh  Riltni, 
probably  of  the  same  date.  It  contains  a  Ooptic  d(\r,  or  monastery, 
with  a  church  of  groat  antiquity  and  interest.    This  is  the 

Coptic  Monasteiy  of  Atiba  Mus&s.— The  Church,  which  is  oon- 
struoted  of  ancient  dark-rod  burnt  bricks,  is  dedicated  to  Anba  MusAs, 
who  is  represented  in  a  picture  within  as  an  aged  white-bearded  hermit. 
It  is  still  surmounted  by  no  loss  than  23  domes,  and  consists  of  three 
transoptal  aisles,  of  whicli  that  to  the  E.  is  srpanited  from  the  others  b^ 
carvnd  mid  liigltly-ooloiiroil  woodoti  Hrrofuis,  and  divid(Ml  liv  walls  of 
solid  masonry  Into  ctifTernnt  IkAkalR  (clianrxtlH),  in  each  of  wliinli  Is  an 
altar.  Each  hfkal  ends  flat,  and  is  pierced  by  niches.  The  arches  and 
piers  which  support  the  whitewashed  domes  are  constructed  of  dark-red 
and  yellow  bricks,  whi(;h  have  an  oxcelloiit  efToct.  IMie  arches  are 
round.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  three  niahi  aisles  are  domed  chapels,  some 
of  which  are  in  ruins.  In  one  of  these  is  the  tank  for  the  water  blessed 
at  the  'Id  el-QhUds  on  the  Eve  of  the  Feast  of  the  Epiphany.  The 
baptismal  font  of  stone  still  exists,  and  in  one  of  the  hSkals  is  a  very 
ancient  brass  candlestick.  On  two  of  the  altars  are  flat  oblong  boards  of 
wood  with  incised  crosses  and  *\riffovs  Xpttrrhs  Tihs  OcoO  in  monogram. 
There  are  several  pictures  in  monochrome  of  no  great  antiquity,  and  a 
few  MS.  service-books  on  cotton  paper.  Between  Anba  Mus&s  and  the 
ShAna  are  the  crude-brick  walls  of  another  fort  of  the  early  period, 
(*'  the  Middle  Fort  *'),  discovered  by  Messrs.  Ourrelly  and  Ayrton. 

The  visitor  who  has  time  should  proceed  beyond  the  (iSr  some 
distance  along  the  way  towards  Otrga,  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  View  of 
the  mountains  which  surround  this  seat  of  the  most  ancient  civilisation 
the  world  has  seen. 

In  the  cliffs,  a  little  B.  of  Abydos,  and  opposite  Gliahai^  is  a  quarry 
with  an  inscription  of  IB  lines,  dated  in  the  5th  year  of  Nekhtnebf. 

To  the  B.  of  Abydos  some  interesting  discoveries  Were  made  in  the 
course  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund's  excavations  of  11)01 -8,  under 
the  general  direction  of  Prof.  Pet  He.    Aliout  a  mile  B.  of  the  tomlis  of 
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the  early  kiiigfl  at  Urani  ol-Ka'ab,  and  tho  samo  cliRtanco  from  the 
Temple  of  Scti,  the  southern  wall  of  hills  turns  sharply  S.  to  the 
imposing  promontory  of  al-*Amra  (see  liclow).  Just  beyond  the  turn 
Mr.  A.  K.  I*.  WoiguU  discovered  a  groat  bdh  or  rock-cut  tomb,  which 
was  probably  a  second  tomb  made  for  the  king  Senusret  or  UserUen  III. 
of  the  XII.  Dynasty.  This  was,  so  to  speak,  a  *'  dummy  "  tomb,  made, 
not  with  the  intention  of  tho  king  being  actually  buried  in  it  (his  actual 
tomb  was  the  N.  Brick  Pyramid  at  D&hshdr  (see  p.  202),  but  in  order 
that  he  might  also  have  a  **  secondary  "  tomb  as  a  memorial  in  the  holy 
necropolis  of  Abydos,  where  it  was  the  aim  of  every  pious  Egyptian  to  be 
either  buried  or  at  least  commemorated.  This  tomb,  whic&  is  of  great 
length,  is  evidently  connected  with  a  small  funerary  temple  of  Usertsen 
111.,  on  the  edge  of  the  cultivation  and  in  line  with  the  tomb.  This 
temple  was  excavated  for  the  Fund  in  lUOO  by  Mr.  Randall  Maolver.  The 
tomb  had  been  entirely  plundered.  In  front  of  it  were  dummy  mastabas 
and  a  large  necropolis  of  the  XII.  Dynasty.  The  mastabas  mav  have 
been  the  memorials  of  great  personages  buried  near  the  king  at  DA,hsh(ir. 
They  are  made  of  the  excavated  rubbish  from  the  great  tomb,  which 
was  thus  conveniently  disposed  of.  Some  distance  S.  of  this  a  similar 
memorial  tomb  was  excavated  for  King  Aahmes  I.,  of  the  XVIII. 
Dynasty,  who  was  certainly  actuallv  buried  at  Dra'  Abu  *1-Negga  in  tho 
Thc1>an  nccro|K)lia  (see  p.  472).  This  tomb,  which  is  roughly  excavated, 
and  till  iiH  round  (»u  itH  own  tnu)kH  in  a  curitMiH  nianiior,  wim  diw'.ovonMJ 
by  Mr.  i).  T.  Ourrelly.  Tho  ruinaiiiH  of  n  torriico  temple  of  AaluiiuH, 
built  up  against  the  face  of  the  cliff,  were  also  found  by  Mr.  Ourrelly 
immediately  behind  the  tomb.  In  direct  line  with  this  temple  and 
tomb,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  cultivation,  is  a  Piframid^  which  had  been 
unHURoeMsfnlly  examined  by  Mr.  Miu:o  in  10()0.  Mr.  Gurrelly  has  shown 
that  this  was  a  dummy  pyiumid,  of  rubble  facKul  with  limohtone,  built 
to  connnemorate  Queen  Tota-shera,  the  grandmother  of  Aahmes. 
Between  it  and  the  tomb  of  Aolimes  are  the  remains  of  a  small  shrine 
of  Tota-shera,  in  which  Mr.  Ourrelly  discovorcd  an  interoBting  memorial 
steUt^  which  telU  us  that  both  pyramid  and  shrine  were  erected  by 
Aahmes  in  honour  of  his  grandmother,  whose  actual  tomb,  he  says, 
was  at  Thebes  (no  doubt  at  Dra*  Abu  'l-Nogga),  after  consultation  with 
his  sister- wife  Aahmes-Nefretari :  *Hhe  one  spake  unto  the  other,"  as 
the  inscription  picturesquely  says,  '*  seeking  to  do  honour  to  Those 
Yonder,"  a  quaint  euphemism  for  the  departed  dead.  The  inscription 
is  translated  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gardiner  in  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fmid's 
publication,  "Abydos  III."  (1904). 

From  Abydos  a  road  leads  to  the  Great  Oasis,  ascending  the  Libyan 
chain  of  mountains  nearly  due  W.  of  the  town.  Another  road  runs  to 
tho  same  Oasis  from  el-Khaw&led,  a  village  S.  of  SamhAd  (see  below), 
which  is  the  one  taken  by  those  who  go  from  and  to  FarshAt  and  other 
places  in  this  part  of  the  valley ;  the  ascent  and  descent  being  so  much 
more  easy  than  by  the  mountain  road,  or  path,  to  the  W.  of  Abydos 
(see  p.  282). 

From  Abydos  to  cU-' Antra  and  Abu  TisJU  or  FarshUt  (a  possible 
extension  of  the  route,  interesting  to  archieologists,  from  Gtrga  to  Abydos 
vi&  B£t  Khallilf ;  hoc  p.  865).  We  ride  S.  along  the  desert,  visiting  tho 
tonilw  and  toniplittf  of  UHcrtmiii  111.,  AalinioH,  and  Tcta-Hlioiik,  (»ii  the 
way  to  Ih  III.  (I'oiii  (il-AralNi)  al  *Amm,  which  is  conimaiidcd  by  the 
i^trikiiig  licomuiKl  of  ciilT  which  liouiidH  llioHouthcni  landscape  scon  from 
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A>>y(loff.  Thoro  Xfoasni.  U.  AfncTvor  nnd  WfIMn  oxcnvatod  for  tho  1'iRypt 
Kxplorntion  Fund  in  1900  a  vory  intorosiing  and  important  prohiatorio 
cemctory.  Hence  to  the  railwi^  station  of  Abu  ShtUh  ("  Abou  Ohoncho  ") 
on  the  Nile  is  about  4  m.  To  SamhUd  (see  below)  and  tho  station 
of  Abu  Tisht  (p.  298)  or  along  the  desert  by  the  villages  of  Abu  TislU, 
el-lOiawdUd  and  eWAraIci  (tombs ;  see  below|  to  FarshtU  or  NagHamddif 
25-80  m.  from  Abydos.  Beyond  al-'Amra  tne  hills  run  back  again  into 
tho  desert,  coming  near  the  river  again  at  H&a  (p.  86G). 
From  FarshAt  to  Thebes  across  tho  desert  see  below. 


Leaving  Bali/ln&  for  the  south  by  river,  wo  first  pass 
(fij,)  Swfliel  e^i)a{cZta,  where  is  a  prehistoric  cemetery  investigated 
by  M.  do  Morgan. 

(W,)  Abu  Shilsh  (Eg.  Pa-tiuH),  Bly.  Stat,  for  al-'Amra  and 
Samhilkd,  2  m.  inland,  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  called  in 
Coptic  SetnMoutt  or  PsetiMoni ;  Old  Egyptian,  Samhttdti,  Its  mounds 
sufficiently  indicate  its  antiquity. 

(K.)  Almiit  the  dislriot  of  tSluirk  rl-KluiyyAm  tbn  Nile  makes  a 
conKidorablo  l)oiid,  but  resumes  its  general  courso  near  el-Ainbiir, 

{W,)  FarshCkt,  4  m.  inland,  derives  its  name  from  the  Goptio 
Jhrslukyut,  It  is  a  ^ood-si/xsd  village,  with  a  largo  sugar-factory 
belonging  to  tho  Khedive. 

In  Pocockc's  time  ForahAt  v/ta  the  residence  of  tlic  ^rctu  sIfOkh  wlio 
governed  nearly  the  whote  country  on  tlic  W.  Ixink  ;  but  lie  had  nirejidy 
lost  much  of  his  authority,  nnd  hnd  great  (lifTictilty  in  colUvting  hi«;  revenutrs. 
The  inhabitants  are  descendants  of  the  I  lavvwAni  trilH:  of  Ambs,  who  for  scvcml 
years  enjoyed  undisturlMid  |X)8SCSsion  of  the  soil,  under  the  government  of  their 
own  shdkhs.  They  lost  their  indc|x:ndence  under  their  Inst  sh6kh,  Hnmmani, 
who  with  !in  army  s:ii<l  to  have  conslsl<*(l  of  36,000  hoi"«*men  was  entirely 
(li'frnli'il  by  Mohanuutrd  lh*y.  'I'he  family  still  nnnain,  hut  they  art!  now  like 
the  oIIkt  |K?Ls:inlK. 

The  iiawwi'mi  were  always  fainr<l  for  their  skill  in  Imi'ding  siiul  msinaging 
horsi>s :  the  name  HawwAri,  like  FAris.  signili<'s  "a  hoiNrmsin,"  and  is  slill 
a|>i)lie<l  to  the  native  riding  masters  and  hors^^brwikers  of  I'-gypt 

The  Karshfklis  used  l<»  have  :i  very  Imd  reputation  as  thlevi^s. 

[Krom  KarshAt  a  (hrscrt-rotid  runs  (one  day's  Journey)  to  VOrna,  op|iosiic. 
lAixor,  cutting  olT  the  great  Ijend  made  by  the  Nile.  It  descends  into  the 
valley  on  the  N.  side  of  tl»c  Western  Valley  of  the  Tomlis  of  the  Kings  (see 
p.  472),  passing  the  hill  christened  by  IVof.  Schweinfurth  "  Liicina-Hflgel " 
jgmnd  views).  A  caravan  route  (p.  282 ;  and  si-c  aljovy,  p.  364)  als<)  nms  W. 
across  the  di«<'rt  to  M^  Oasrs  ofrl-Khirga  (p.  27R)  and  /.htkkia  (p.  276).  Kly. 
buihiing  from  el-Kharga  Juiu'.tlon,  s«t(?  p.  298.  J 

The  W.  bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  whole  of  this  district,  wbiuh  is 
called  el-HamtAn.  is  remarkably  rich  and  fertile ;  and  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  is  mucii  increased  by  the  large  groves  of  palm-trees  and 
acacia  which  line  the  bank. 

On  the  edffe  of  the  desert,  6^  m.  distant,  at  a  place  called  *AraJ^i,  numerous 
tombs  of  the  A  VI II.  and  XIX.  Dynasties  have  been  found,  built  of  brick. 

(TT.)  Nag*  HamAdi  (875  m.),  with  Bly.  Stat.,  P.O.  and  T.O.  The 
railway  crosses  the  river  hero  by  a  bridge  1862  ft.  long,  and  there  is  a 
large  sugar  factory.  The  river  takes  a  very  long  curve ;  and  as  it  runs 
from  Kena  to  HAu  its  course  is  S.W.,  so  that  the  former  stands  about  9 
of  latitude  more  to  the  N.  than  HAu,  though  higher  up  the  stream.    A 
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BUiiilttr  duviatioii  (rum  iU  uoumu  cluoa  not  occur  iigaiii,  oxoopt  iu  Iho 
vicinity  of  l>orr  in  Nubia,  and  at  tlio  great  bond  of  the  river  above 
Doiigula,  wUicli  wiw  fonuorly  called  Uio  iyH^l»r*s  ur  clbowH  of  tlio  Nilo, 

(IK.^  H&u,  in  Ck)ptio  lid,  UuUt  or  Ano^  a  largo  viUago  with  luarkot, 
occupies  the  site  of  Diospolis  Parva.  Among  the  usual  mounds  of 
rubbish  W.  of  the  town  are -the  foundations  of  a  sandstone  temple. 
Behind  the  village  is  a  Ooptic  £Mr.  About  a  mile  to  the  S.,  at  the  edge 
of  the  dosert,  are  other  mounds  and  the  remains  of  buildings.  Many 
tombs  of  tho  Now  Empiro  have  been  found  hero. 

Excavations  woro  carried  on  at  H&u  and  Abadiya,  close  by,  by  Prof. 
Potrio  in  1897.  Traces  of  a  primitive  population  that  buried  its  dead 
with  rude  cross-hatched  rod  and  black  [lottery  iu  so-oallod  "pan- 
gravos  "  woro  found.  Burial-places  of  these  "  pan-gravo  *'  people  have 
boon  found  in  many  places  in  southern  Egypt,  and  especially  in  Nubia. 
They  may  have  Iwen  Nubian  invaders,  somewhere  about  the  time  of 
the  XII.  Dynasty. 

It  was  at  H&u  that  a  holy  lunatic  named  Sh^kh  Selim  used  to  sit 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  stark  naked.  He  died  about  thirty 
yoars  ago,  aftor  having  sat  in  the  same  place  naked  for  53  years.  Ho 
was  regarded  with  groat  rovoronoo  by  Moslom  sailors,  who  dooiuod  his 
prayers  most  oflicacious  in  ensuring  a  good  voyago. 

(hi)  At  Ka^r  es-Sayy&d,  or  "Huntor's  (Jastlo,"  881  m.,  on  the 
ojiposilo  l»ank,  ai'o  the  mounds  of  the  ancient  h'lu^HolHtskum,  in  (ooptic 
StiU'HH,  It  was  famous  for  its  geese,  which  were  fed  tliero  in  groat 
numlx)rs;  and  it  was  from  this  circuniHtanco  that  it  Utrrowed  a 
iiamo  ("  Clooso-pon  ")  which  was  probably  a  translation  of  the  original 
Egyptian.  Tho  fino  liold  blufT  which  hero  rises  abruptly  from  the  river 
is  oiillod  (hlml  ct-Tilkh.  It  looks  specially  imposing  by  afternoon  light, 
and  the  travollor  should  dolay,  if  nocossary,  to  soo  and  admire  the  effect. 

(K.)  AlKiut  a  niilo  B.  of  Kasr  os-8ayyAd  is  tho  mouth  of  a  canal  and 
a  syphon,  from  wlieneo  a  dike  runs  (.1.^  m.)  to  the  desert.  Half  a  mile 
S.E.  of  its  extremity,  iieivr  the  vilhigo  of  hha,  ai-e  2  very  intorosting  Old 
Empire  tombs,  of  prinoos  of  tho  Seventh  Nomo  of  Upper  Egypt  under 
the  Vl.  dynasty,  tho  most  perfect  of  which  wak  partially  destroyed  in 
.1887,  iu  order  to  procure  stouo  easily  for  tho  canal  already  referred  to. 
It  belonged  to  Tjauta,  a  high  oilicia]  of  Pepi  II.,  Nefer-ka-Ra  {VI.  Dyji.). 
There  are  6  Qrook  pro8kyiut9n(Ua>in  it  to  Zeus  Scrapie  in  red  paint.  The 
adjoining  tomb  is  that  of  Atu,  who  had  to  do  with  the  pyramid  of 
Pepi  I.  It  has  been  .said  that  in  this  tomb  the  deceased  is  represontod 
striking  down  an  onomy,  which  would  indeed  be  a  most  unusual  atti- 
tude for  the  figure  of  a  simple  noble.  In  reality,  however,  he  is  merely 
represented  fowling  in  the  marshes,  and  is  striking  at  a  bird  with  his 
stick.  The  coiduios  of  Imth  Atu  and  his  wife  are  unusual.  Agricultural 
and  other  scones  are  painted  on  the  walls,  and  a  giraffe  is  represented 
in  one  place.  Among  the  tombs  to  the  N.  is  one  with  a  long  but 
valueless  Coptic  text,  and  another  of  the  Ttoman  age  with  a  zodiac  on 
the  roof. 

The  eastern  chain  of  hills  hero  approaches  close  to  tho  river  for  the 
last  time  before  reaching  Thebes,  ana  the  western  or  Libyan  range^  of 
far  bolder  and  more  striking  outline,  is  soon  seen  advancing  on  the  right. 

(&'.)  FAu  ^ibli  (B!)1  m.),  tho  (k}ptio  VhlHwi,  where  St.  Paohomius 
founded  a  monastery,  at  which  all  the  monks  in  Egypt  used  to  assemble 
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t.wioo  A  your.  .Kitii.lHir  H.  wah  ilio  iiuMiAMliiry  of  Tnl*niurH  or  Tah'Hua, 
ilio  jiiohI  Aitc.ioiil  iiioiifiHl.ory  in  l'iRyt>ls  foiindiNl  liy  Paolioiiiiimwilh  H(N) 
brothrcn  about  tlio  middle  oC  Iho  tourlli  coiit.  (Tlio  haitiI,  wIio  VfW 
conTerted  to  Christianity  at  Khenoboekiou,  died  about  a.d.  849,  aged  57.) 

(E.)  Deshnai  894  m.,  a  good-sisod  village,  with  a  well-supplied 
market  on  Sundays.  Sand- grouse  may  often  be  found  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  among  the  Haifa  grass.  The  village  is  built  on  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  town. 

{W.)  Nearly  opposite  IVrnhna  is  tho  larpjo  triple  village  of  el-Wakf 
from  which  it  is  }  nr.*B  ride  to  tho  vast  necropolis  of  Tell  es-Sentdifia 
and  KOm  MAhraa^  discovered  in  1887.  The  crude-brick  tombs  are  in 
the  desert,  and  extend  from  the  age  of  the  XI.  Dynasty  to  Roman 
times.  In  1898  another  oemeterv  was  discovered  to  tho  S.,  in  the  desert 
behind  Maraahda.  It  oontained  VI.  Dynasty  tombs,  and  was  probably 
the  necropolis  of  Dendera. 

We  now  come  to  the  large  town  of  ^eita  (p.  878),  the  official  capital 
of  Upper  Bgypt,  and  the  adjacent  2Wi»p2e  of  Dend&rat  which  will  be 
doscril)od  ftrHl. 

Dendera. 

(ir.)  Temple  of  Dendera,  to  the  8.  nf  the  niodorn  vilJAgeof  that 
iioiiio,  altout  }  ni.  from  Taratma^  on  tlio  W.  iNiiik  opposito  Kona. 

The  iiajiie  of  Tetttyris^  or  Tentyrn^  in  ('optic  Tentari  or  Nikrntore^  conu^ 
from  the  hieroglyphic  r.i-n-lii-rer,  "the  ilistrict  rncloKed  fiy  miniKirts,"  tluHigh 
the  iiKin*  iiKual  nsiitie  in  Old  l'4«yptliui  wns  An,  IIm*  town  r>r  tite  "eoliintn." 
'I'he  i^n^tt  temple  w:t!i  decliojiten  to  the  i;o(U1osr  llnthor,  whom  tlic  (inHtks 
idrntifird  with  AphnNlite,  nml  its  ori|{in:il  fonndution  wtiA  nscrllied  to  the 
1  Idr-shcmsu,  the  mythlail  piiMlrfcssors  iS  Menes.  The  neeonnt  of  the  Iniilding 
WMS  s:ii(l  to  have  iMM'n  frmml  In  the  time  nf  Tepi  I.,  \vhi>  reslnred  the  edllk^*. 
"  written  in  ancient  ehnrneteiTt  on  Hkln."  The  xv.\\  fotmiirr,  lHmi!V(.*r,  strems 
to  have  liccn  Khufu  of  the  IV.  Dynasty,  whose  plan  wuh  usi^d  again  hy 
'lliothmcs  111.  Stones  with  the  names  of  Aniencnitiilt  1.,  J'hothmes  IV.. 
Kamscs  11.  and  Ramses  III.  have  also  been  found.  The  present  temple, 
however,  though  Iniilt  on  the  old  foundations  and  in  ac(x>rdance  with  the 
ancient  design,  is  of  late  date.  The  crypts  were  constructed  by  Ptolemy  X. 
{Lathyros),  Ptolemy  XI.  (Alexander  I.),  and  Ptolemy  XIII.  (Auletes).  7*he 
mscriptions  which  run  round  the  temple  mention  Ptolemy  XVI.  (Caesarion) 
and  Augustus,  while  on  the  exterior  of  the  back  wall  we  have  Ptolemy  Cassar, 
the  famous  Cleopatra  with  her  son  Csesarion.  and  the  unknown  Hormcs, 
prolxiblyan  ephemeral  native  relwl  king  of  the  Ptolemaic  )x:riod.  'n>c  comple- 
tion of  the  temple  took  |)1acf!  in  the  reign  of  Tilierius,  as  we  \vat\\  from  a  Cireek 
inscription  of  three  lines  which  rims  round  the  cornice  on  the  exttrrior  of  the 
Iniilding:  "On  behalf  of  the  Km|x.*ror  Tiljerius  Ciesar,  the  young  Augustus, 
the  son  of  the  deified  Augustus,  and  under  Aulus  Avilius  Maccus  the  Prefect 
and  Aulus  Ftilvius  Crispus  the  Sub-prefect  (Jipisiraitgos),  Saraplon  Trychambus 
being  the  district-governor,  the  inhabitants  of  the  aipital  and  the  nonic  dedi- 
cated the  pronaos  to  the  great  goddess  Aphrodite  and  her  fellow-gods,  the  30th 
year  of  Tiberius  Caesar  (the  aist  day  of  Athyr)."  The  outer  wall  of  the  temple 
was  not  decorated  till  the  and  year  of  Claudius  (A.D.  4a),  and  in  the  Hypostyle 
or  Khent  Hall  Nero  is  represented  lea  vine  his  palace  and  conducted  by  Mentu 
of  ThcU's  and  Ttim  of  Helionolis  Iw'forc  Hathor. 

Egyptian  sculpture  had  long  U^en  on  the  (k*cliiic  Ix^fore  the  enaction  of 
the  present  temple  of  Dendera  ;  and  the  Egyptian  anticiuary  looks  with  littk: 
satisfaction  on  the  graceless  style  of  the  figures,  and  the  crowded  profusion 
pf  ill-adjusted  hieroglyphs,  that  cov(ir  the  walls  of  this  as  of  other  PtolemsTc 
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or  Koinaii  iiioiuunonts.  Hut  ardiitecture  slill  retained  the  grandeur  of  an  earlier 
period  ;  and  though  the  enpitals  of  the  columns  were  freciuently  overehai]ged 
with  oniaiuenti  the  general  eft'ecl  of  the  |)orticoes  erected  under  the  Ptolemies 
and  C;i.*siirs  is  grand  and  iniixising,  and  fretiucnlly  not  destitute  of  elegance 
and  taste. 

These  remarks  apply  very  particularly  to  the  temple  of  Dendera  ;  and  frcmi 
its  superior  st:ite  of  preservation  it  deserves  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
most  interesting  monuments  of  It^gypt.  Kor  though  its  cohunns,  considered 
singly,  may  lie  b;iid  to  have  a  hesivy,  |)erhaps  a  ImrUirous,  appearance,  tlte 

Ixirtico  is  doubtless  a  nohle  s|)ccimen  of  architecture ;  nor  is  tlie  succeeding 
lull  devoid  of  Ix^iuty  and  synmictry  of  pro|x>rtion.  The  preservation  of  its 
roof  also  adds  greatly  to  the  U'suity.  as  well  as  to  tlic  interest,  of  the  |)ortico  ; 
and  many  of  thos4!  in  llie  Egyptian  leniplits  losi*  their  rflti:l  liy  U-ing  dirsiitnle 
of  nM>fs.  <  k'ntTtilly  sjMuiking,  ICgyplian  temples  are  more  pietiiresfjue  when 
in  ruins  than  when  entiix: ;  Jjcing,  if  seen  from  without,  merely  a  large  dciid 
wall,  scarct^ly  ix.'Iieved  by  a  slight  increase  in  the  height  of  the  ix>rtica  But 
this  cannot  Ix:  said  of  the  |X>rtico  itself;  nor  did  a  temple  present  the  same 
monotonous  appearance  when  tlie  painted  sculptures  were  in  their  original 
state ;  and  it  was  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  large  expanse  of  flat  wall  which 
led  to  diis  rich  mode  of  decoration. 

The  names  of  the  CiL-sars  mentioned  in  the  texts  are  numerous.  In  the 
])orlico  may  lie  distinguished  those  of  Til)erius,  Caligula,  ( 'laudius,  and  Nero. 
On  the  former  front  of  the  temple,  now  ll\,e  Uick  iA  \\\&  ptvuavs,  or  portico,  are 
those  of  .Augustus  and  ('aligula.  'Hiis  was.  in  fad,  the  original  extent  of  the 
building,  and  it  was  previous  to  the  aildilion  of  the  |M>rtico  diat  it  was  sim'u 
by  SlralNi.  The  t*ortinii  i^  Cleopatra  and  that  of  her  son  Ciesarion  are  on 
the  liiU'k  wall  of  the  exlerii»r.  Neither  her  features  (which  may  still  U;  tnux-d) 
nor  her  figure  corri:s|N}nd  with  her  i*cnowned  l>eauty.  Hut  the  l^yptian 
artist  merely  followed  a  conventional  psiltern,  and  had  protubly  never  seen 
the  cpieen  herself. 

Description  of  the  Temple. — Liko  all  ICgyptian  tomplos,  it  stands 
in  tho  ucutro  of  a  largo  crudu-brick  onclotturc,  tho  hoiglit  and  thickness 
of  who8o  walls  pruvontod  anything  that  took  placo  insido  from  boing 
Bcon  or  board  ouLsido.  From  an  isolatod  stone  pylon,  lioariug  the  namctt 
of  Domitian  and  Trajan,  a  dromos  loiuls  up  to  tho  ontranco. 

Tho  VorticA}  or  proniUM  (a)  is  a  nntgnifhuinb  liy|H>Htylo  hall  Hnp|M>rto(l 
by  2'1  colnnniM.  Holwoon  tho  oolunuis  of  tbu  lii'st  lino  on  citlior  sido  of 
the  ontranco  strotchos  a  high  stono  soroon.  In  ouch  of  the  sido- walls  is  a 
small  doorway,  which  sorvod  for  tho  passage  of  the  priests  and  acolytes 
bearing  offerings.  Tho  main  entrance  was  reserved  for  the  king. 
Immediately  on  the  right  after  entering,  the  hall  are  four  pictures, 
roprosonting  tho  ceremonies  observed  by  tho  king  before  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  the  temple.  In  the  first  Nero,  in  the  guise  of  an 
Egyptian  Pharaoh,  is  leaving  his  palace,  sandals  on  foot  and  sceptre  in 
hand,  and  preceded  by  five  standards.  The  next  scono  shows  him 
undergoing  the  ceremony  of  purification  at  the  hands  of  Tboth  and 
HoruB.  He  then,  in  the  third,  receives  the  two  crowns  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  from  the  goddesses  Uatjet  and  Nekhebet.  Thus  recognised 
as  sovereign  of  the  whole  country,  he,  in  the  fourth  picture,  is  seen  led 
by  Mentu  of  Thebes  and  Turn  of  Heliopolis  into  the  presence  of  the 
goddess  Hathor,  to  taste  of  the  divine  beauty  and  goodness.  Similar 
scenes  occupy  the  walls  on  the  left  of  the  entrance. 

On  the  coiling  is  the  Zodiac  which  led  to  so  much  learned  con- 
troversy. Through  tho  assistance  of  the  Or(3ek  inscription,  which  was 
strangely  overlooked  at  the  time  of  tho  first  s^ieculationM  as  to  its  date, 
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tiiid  tlio  liieroglypliio  names  of  the  CccBarfi  on  tlio  oxtorlor  anil  hitcrlof 
wallfl,  which  were  at  first  unknown,  its  date  was  satiBfactorily  ascor- 
tainod;  and  inntead  of  heing  of  early  Pharaonic  timOi  or  of  an 
auto-diluvian  age,  it  is  now  confined  to  a  more  modest  and  probable 
antiquity.  The  only  three  Zodiacs  known  in  Egypt,  at  Dendera, 
Esna,  and  its  former  neighbour  ed-D6r,  are  of  Ptolemaic  or  of 
Koman  date.  The  astronomical  subjects  on  the  ceilings  of  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  and  other  ancient  Egyptian  monuments,  even  if  they 
may  bo  considered  sodiacal,  are  represented  in  a  totally  different 
manner ;  and  we  may  be  certain  that  the  Zodiac,  as  we  know  it,  is  not 
Egyptian.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  in  those  of  Dendera  and  Esna  the 
sign  Cancer  is  represented  by  a  scarabfeus,  not  a  crab  ;  though  other 
signs,  as  Sagittarius  under  the  form  of  a  Oentaur,  evidently  of  Greek 
invention,  are  admitted.  The  introduction  of  the  Zodiac  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Khent,  or  Entrance  Hall,  is  called  **  the  Great  Hall  of 
Nut,**  who  symbolised  the  sky,  into  which  the  imago  of  llathor 
WAR  carried  in  a  l)oat  at  the  time  of  her  festivals  to  meet  her  father 
Uio  Sun -god. 

The  details  of  the  cornice  of  the  portico  olTor  a  vory  satisfactory 
specimen  of  the  use  of  a  triglyphic  oriiamont.  It  is  common  in  many 
of  the  oldest  Pharaonic  temples,  though  arranged  in  a  somewhat 
difTorciit  manner,  and  without  so  remarkable  a  metope  as  in  tho 
present  instance.  On  the  frio7ie,  or  rather  architrave,  is  a  procession 
to  Hathor ;  and  among  the  figures  that  compose  it  are  two  playing  the 
harp,  and  another  the  tamlx>urino.  Tho  Greek  inscription  whioli 
records  the  building  of  tlie  portico  is  on  the  projecting  fillet  of  tho 
cornice,  and  commences  with  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

To  tlie  portico  sunroods  a  JfaJi  of  (>  colunms  (n),  called  tho  **  Hall  of 
tlio  ApiNMiranco '*  (Usrkh  A7;4),  with  H  rooms  on  cttlier  sido;  tlin  centre 
one  on  the  right  (j)  and  the  last  on  the  left  (h)  having  entrancn8  from 
the  outside.  Then  comes  a  chamber  {c)  communicating  on  tlie  loft  with 
two  rooms,  from  the  first  of  which  (q)  a  staircase  (r)  leads  to  the  roof, 
and  on  the  right  with  a  passage  leading  to  3  rooms  (n,  m,  l)  and 
another  staircase  (r).  Another  chaml)er  (d)  follows,  with  one  room  (k) 
on  the  left ;  and  then  comes  what  has  been  called  the  sanctuary  (r), 
with  a  passage  (s)  leading  round  it  communioating  with  several  lateral 
chambers,  that  in  the  centre  at  the  end  (z)  being  the  one  in  which  the 
emblem  of  the  divinity  was  preserved. 

According  to  Mariettc,  each  of  those  halls  and  chaml^ers  had  its 
poouliar  destination.  The  hall  n  was  whore  tlio  profiOHsions  first 
aHSombletl.  On  its  walls  is  a  sort  of  calendar  of  the  diiTeront  f6te-dayH. 
"  The  Hall  of  the  Altar  "  (o)  and  "  Tho  Middle  Hall "  or  "  Hall  of  the 
Cycle  of  the  Gods  "  (d)  were  annexes  of  n,  containing  altars  at  which 
prayers  wore  said  as  the  procession  passed  on.  In  the  **  Sanctuary  of 
the  Golden  Hathor  "  (b)  were  kept  the  four  sacred  boats,  which  played 
the  principal  part  in  tnese  processions.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
boats  was  a  small  temple,  containing  the  emblem  of  the  god  to  which 
it  was  sacred.  Toward  the  innermost  end  of  this  chamber  there  is  a 
row  of  sockets  crossing  the  fioor,  which  may  have  supported  pillars  and 
a  curtain  cutting  o(T  this  part  of  tho  chamlwr,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  veil  divided  the  holy  place  In  the  Tabernacle,  f  (called  the  Asii) 
served  as  a  laboratory  in  which  were  prepared  the  oils  and  essences 
used  for  porfuming  tho  toinpio  and  statues,    (i  (tho  tSnhii)  was  whoro 
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tho  friiitH  of  ilio  Koit  intnnilod  for  olTorltigH  worn  co11ocio<1  ntid  ooiino- 
omtod.  11  and  i  woro  pniwiigofi  throagli  iwliloli  woro  brouglii  In  tho 
ofToringR  from  Uppor  and  Ijowor  Kgypt  ronpociivoly.  j('*tlio  Bilvor- 
houRQ  *')  was  tiio  troasuro-chamber.  All  tho  Rccnofl  on  Uh  wallrt  ^ 
reproiient  tho  king  ooniioorating  and  offering  difforent  objecUi  in  gold  * 
and  Btlvor.  In  K  ("tho  Wardrolio")  woro  depositod  all  the  ftaorod 
ventmentR.  Tho  chambors  l,  m,  n,  o,  p,  and  q  and  the  small  temple 
on  tho  torraco  woro  oftiKHnally  dovoto<l  to  tho  colobratlon  of  tho  festival 
of  tho  Now  Year,  niarkod  by  tho  apiwarnnoo  of  tho  star  Blrius.  A 
steep  passage  leads  out  of  tho  ohanibor  N  to  a  vaalt  which  was 
probably  a  place  of  concealment  for  the  treasures  of  the  temple.  On 
the  walls  of  tho  two  staircases  (r)  are  pictured  the  details  of  the 
processions  that  took  plaoe  on  New  Year's  day.  At  the  head  marches 
the  king;  behind  him  are  18  priests  bearing  standards  surmounted 
with  the  emblems  of  various  divinities.  The  procession  first  mounted 
the  northern  staircase,  and  stopped  at  the  hypafthral  temple  above 
mentioned,  each  of  whose  12  columns  was  dedicated  to  one  of  tho 
months  of  tho  year ;  it  then  dosoonded  by  the  southern  staircase.  The 
rest  of  the  temple  was  more  particularly  devoted  to  divine  worship. 
The  corridor  (b)  is  covered  with  the  usual  scones,  representing  the  king 
making  oflerings  to  various  divinities  and  recoiviugsomo  gift  iu  return  ; 
each  scene  beinff  accompanied  by  an  explanatory  text.  Tho  chambor 
T,  *'  tho  room  ot  tho  lloisurroction,!*  wan  dedicated  to  Osiris  rostorod 
to  life  ;  IT,  "  the  Hirthplaoo,"  to  IsiR  brought  to  bod  in  tho  form  of  a 
hliwsk  and  rod  woman;  v, 'Hho  room  of  Bokari,"  to  Osirifl-Un-nofor 
vanquishing  his  ouomios  under  tho  form  of  crocodiles ;  w  to  tho  same 
god  under  the  form  of  Kor-sam-taui.  In  x  and  y  Ilathor  was 
oHpoftially  worHhipptwl  us  the  divinity  who  rocoivutl  and  gavo  froKh  life 
ti»  llin  HUH  oivoh  day.  In  K,  *' tho  dwelling  of  Ilathor,'*  the  wmio 
gfMhloMH  waH  iwlnrod  under  hor  gonoral  titlos,  and  in  a  niclin  in  the  wall 
which  tho  king  alono  might  ontor  was  prosocv(Hl  Jinr  niyHtoriouH 
oniblcm,  a  groat  golden  si^tnim:  lloro  Vopi  in  Iwico  roprofumtnd 
ktiooliiig  iioforo  Ilatlior  with  hnr  son  Ahl  in  his  hands.  Tho  romaining 
chambera  (a,  6,  and  d)  wore  dodicatod  to  Sokhot,  lloruii-lia,  and  Ahi. 

In  the  thickness  of  the  walls  and  foundations  are  arranged  long 
narrow  passages  without  openings  of  any  kind.  Admittance  to  them 
could  only  be  obtained  by  moving,  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  the 
stone  which  concealed  the  ontri^ncc.  Hero  were  probably  concealed 
the  statues  in  precious  metals  and  the  other  objects  of  value  used  iu 
the  service  of  the  temple. 

These  Crypts  are  well  worth  inspoction.  Their  walls  arc  as  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  sculpture  as  those  of  the  Tomple  above.  Tlieir 
reliete  date  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  XIII.,  Neos  Dionysos,  In  the 
wall  of  Grypt  No.  4,  entered  from  Boom  d,  is  a  relief  representing 
Ring  Pepi  of  the  VI.  Dynasty  offering  a  golden  statuette  of  the  god 
Ahi  to  four  images  of  Hathor.  It  is  probable  that  images  presented  by 
Pepi  to  the  ancient  temple  which  preceded  the  Ptolemaic  one  were 
kept  in  this  crypt. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  small  Tnnjtle  oih  tlw  Roof, 
It  is  dedicated  as  a  whole  to  Osiris  of  An,  the  local  divinity  of  Dcndora, 
and  its  six  chamltors  arc  appropriated  to  tho  different  mnns  of  that 
divinity  worshippod  in  oacli  of  the  42  nouios  into  which  aiiitiniit  bVynt 
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was  divided :  the  iliree  cbamlMra  ou  the  N.  to  the  northern  uomes, 
and  the  three  on  the  S.  to  the  Bouthorn  noinos.  In  the  second 
chanilior  on  tlio  S.  side  was  the  pluniHphoro  or  isodiac,  wliich  is  now  in 
Paris. 

Other  Buildlngfs. — ^The  Chapel  of  IsU  was,  according  to  Straho, 
behind  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  this  observation  agrees  remarkably 
well  with  the  sise  and  position  of  the  small  temple  of  that  goddess, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  merely  of  1  central  and  2  lateral  adyta,  and  a 
transverse  chamber  or  corridor  in  front;  and  it  stands  immediately 
behind  the  B.W.  angle  of  that  of  llathoe*  It  is  in  this  temple  that  the 
cow  is  llgui-od  before  which  the  bo£>oys  arc  said  to  have  urostratud 
thuniKolvcH  when  our  Indian  army,  under  Sir  David  Jiairu,  reached 
Kgypt,  by  way  of  KuH^r  and  the  WAdi  Hummamat,  in  1800. 

To  the  temple  of  Isis  bulongod  the  other  pyUm,  which  lies  170  paces 
to  the  eastward,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  a  Qreek  inscription  (now 
destroyed)  on  either  face  of  its  cornice,  was  dedicated  to  that  goddess 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  Ciesar  (Augustus) ;  Publius  Octavius  being 
military  governor  or  prefect,  and  Marcus  Claudius  Posthumus 
commandor-in-cliicf.  The  same  inscription  is  repeated  on  the  B.  side  of 
tliu  Hiune  gateway. 

Ninety  paces  to  the  N.  of  the  grout  temple  of  Hathor  is  another 
building,  couHiHtiiig  of  2  outer  paHWigu-ohuinlierH,  witli  2  small  rooms 
on  oitliut-  Hidu  of  the  outcirnioHl  ouu,  and  a  contriil  and  2  lateral  iidyta; 
the  whole  surrounded,  except  the  front,  by  a  peristyle  of  22  oolumns. 
The  capitals  ornamented  or  disfigured  by  the  representations  of  a 
Typhonian  monster  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  the  l!!vil  Genius  ;  but  as  the  whole  of  its  sculptures  refer  to  the 
birth  of  the  young  child  of  llathor,  It  is  evident  that  it  appertains  to 
the  groat  temple  of  that  goddesH,  who  is  here  styled  his  mother.  The 
nionsLor,  moreover,  has  nothing  to  do  with  Typlion,  but  is  the  god 
called  in  the  hieroglyphs  /ie<,  patron  of  mirth  and  the  dance,  and  as 
such  his  image  figures  frequently  on  various  articles  of  the  toilette- 
table.  These  temples  were  styled  by  Champollion  the  fnammisi,  or 
*'  lying-in-places,"  set  apart  for  the  acctmcJufffunt  of  the  goddess,  and 
where  the  third  member  of  the  triad  worsliipiHid  in  the  adjoining 
temple  was  bom. 

About  280  paces  in  front  of  the  pylon  of  Hathor  is  an  isolated 
hypathral  building,  consisting  of  14  columns,  united  by  intercolumnar 
screens,  with  a  doorway  at  either  end ;  and  a  short  distance  to  the  S. 
are  indications  of  an  ancient  reservoir.  A  little  to  the  N.E.  of  it  are 
other  remains  of  mosonrv ;  but  the  rest  of  the  extensive  .mounds  of 
Tentyris  present  merely  the  ruins  of  crude-brick  houses,  many  of  which 
are  of  Arab  date. 

Five  hundred  paces  S.  of  the  pylon  of  Isis  is  another  crude-brick  en- 
closure, with  an  entrance  of  stone,  similar  to  the  other  pylons,  bearing 
the  name  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Over  the  face  of  the  gateway  is  a  singular 
representation  of  the  Sun,  with  its  sacred  emblem  the  hawk,  supported 
by  Isis  and  Nephtliys.  ThcHc  two  *'  sister  goddesHos  "  representea  "  the 
beginning  and  the  end,"  and  were  commonly  introduced  on  funeral 
moinnnoutH,  rsiH  on  one  sidu,  Ncnhthys  on  the  other,  of  the  docooHcd  ; 
which  might  loiul  uh  to  Huppose  LIiIh  oncloHuro  to  have  boon  for  supul- 
chml  purposes.  The  area  within  it  nieaHuroH  uliout  155  paces  by  205; 
and  at  tho  S.l*<.  cnmur  is  a  well  of  nl^ignant  water. 
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Undor  Uio  aiifl|)lc.ofi  of  tho  Kffypt  FiXplorftllon  Fund,  Prof.  Poirfo 
oxamifiod,  during  iho  nprliig  of  lAttR,  tlio  ooniolory  Imliind  tho  Toinplo 
of  Dondora.  With  oiio  oxcoption,  blio  II [.  DyiiaHly  tom1>  of  Alm-Ruton, 
no  toinlM  oarlior  than  tho  IV.  Dynasty  wore  discovorod,  tho  groator 
numbor  having  belongod  to  tho  perioa  botweon  Dynasties  vL-XI. 
The  small  stele  belonging  to  this  little-known  period  whioh  were  found 
are  of  great  arohaeological  value.  Several  of  these  stele,  as  well  as 
that  of  Abu-suten,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  During  Ptolemalo 
and  Roman  times  an  immense  numbor  of  burials  took  place  there. 

Catacombs  for  sacred  animals  extending  over  a  large  area  were  also 
found.  They  consist  of  tunnels  of  brickwork  branching  from  main 
galleries,  in  which  were  laid  thousands  of  bodies  of  dogs,  cats,  goats, 
ibises,  monkeys,  Ac.,  whioh  at  some  time  or  other  had  evidently  been 
burnt. 

The  Town  of  Tentyrts  stood  Ixstwecii  thisnnd  the  enclosure  thnt  surrounded 
the  temples,  extendinf;  on  either  side,  ns  well  ns  within  the  ciraiit  of  the 
latter ;  and  on  the  N,  W.  side  ai>|X2nr  to  Im:  the  remains  of  tomlis.  They 
were,  prolmbly.  of  a  time  when  'rentyris  censed  to  l)c  a  po|nilous  city,  and 
when  a  deserted  fmrt  of  it  was  set  a|)nrt  for  the  burial  of  tlic  dead.  In  the 
limestone  mountains  S.5i.lC.  of  l>:ndera  arc  some  old  (^uarriirs,  and  a  few  rude 
grottoes  without  sctilpture ;  and  in  the  vicinity  is  a  hill,  alwut  a  mile  to  the 
N.W.  of  than,  in  which  am  «nmk  nnnH*rons  tomlis  of  tho  inluihitants  of 
Tentyrij;. 

IkHwocn  the  town  and  tlieixlKi^of  the  sandy  plain  to  the  S.  is  a  low  channel, 
which  may  once  have  liotm  a  canal ;  and  it  is  not  improlmhle  that  it  was  to  this 
that  the  Tentyrites  owed  their  insular  situation  ntentioned  by  IMiny.  TJic 
Tcntyritcs  were  professed  enemies  of  the  crocodile ;  and  lliny  relates  some 
extraordinary  stories  of  their  command  over  that  animal.  Tlie  truth,  indeed, 
of  their  courage  in  attacking  so  forniidnl)le  an  enemy  appears  to  have  Ijecn 
Kiiisraetonly  a.HnMtnini'd  ;  and  Strnlx>  aflirms  that  they  anuis(!<l  and  astonisluMi 
the  K(»mans  by  their  d<*xl(Tity  and  lioldnrss  in  dragging  the  cnM-fMlih*  from  an 
nrlilicial  lake,  made  at  Rome  for  this  pur|K)se,  to  the  dry  land,  and  Imck  again 
into  the  water,  with  the  same  facility.  Other  writers  nu^nlion  the  n^markahle 
conmiand  they  had  over  the  crocodile ;  and  5M;neca  aerx>unts  for  it  by  the 
contempt  and  consciousness  of  superiority  thejr  felt  in  attacking  tlicir  enemy, 
those  who  were  deficient  in  presence  of  mind  Ixing  frequently  kified. 

'Fhe  hatred  of  the  Tentyrites  for  the  crocodile  was  tlie  cause  of  serious 
disputes  with  the  inhabitants  of  Ombos  (near  Dendera  ;  see  below,  p.  374), 
where  it  was  particularly  worshipped  ;  and  the  unpardonable  affront  ot  killing 
and  eating  the  god-like  animal  was  resented  by  the  Omhitcs  with  all  the  rage  of 
a  .Hcctarian  fcun.  No  religions  war  was  ever  urged  with  more  energelk:  w*al ; 
and  the  conflict  of  the  OmbilcTS  ami  'i  entyrit(*s  termtnat(Ml  in  the  (lisgnm?fnl 
ceremony  of  a  ainniUd  Astst,  at  which  (if  we  can  lielieve  the  rUIht  doubtful 
antluirily  of  Juvenal)  the  Ixxly  of  one  wtio  was  killed  in  the  allhiy  was  esUcn  by 
his  triumphant  adversaries. 

(W,)  At  Taramsa  is  a  ferry  to 

(£.)  I^lna  (often  written  Keneh),  412  m.  The  chief  town  of  the 
province.*  (Pop.  24,600.)  A  large  and  important  town  situated  on  the 
ctanks  of  a  canal  about  2}  m.  from  the  Nile.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
Kainopolx»f  or  Ifeafnlis^  ''the  New  Oity,**  but  boasts  no  remains  of 
antiquity.  There  aro  baths,  and  a  good  bassaar  with  several  Greek 
shops.  Tho  market  is  held  ovory  Thuraday.  KxocUent  dates  aro  grown 
ana  sold  at  Kena.  They  aro  in  drums,  or  small  bozos,  and  aro  thus 
preserved  in  a  soft  st^to,    They  aro  put  iQ  whole  like  Smyrna  figs ;  not 
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broken  up  into  a  mass  like  the  Agwaot  Cairo.  To  one  of  thoeo  processos 
Pliny  alludes  when  ho  says,  ''Thobaldis  fructus  extomplo  in  cados 
oondilur."  K'ona  has  succoodcd  Kuft  and  KAs  as  thooxporium  of  irado 
with  the  Arabian  coast,  which  it  supplies  with  corn,  carried  by  way  of 
Kusdr  to  Emba  (Yambo)  and  Jeddah.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  porous  water-jars  and  bottles,  the  former  called  in  Arabic  sfr,  the 
latter  ^uUa  and  d&rak,  which  are  in  great  request  throughout  Egypt. 
The  day  used  for  making  them  is  iui  ar^llaoeous  shale  (tojf),  foujid  in  a 
w&di  to  the  northward  of  the  town.  It  is  mixed  with  the  silted  ashes  of 
lial/a  grass  in  proper  proportions. 

At  Kona  is  a  largo  colony  of  ghawdH  (sing,  ghdstya).  These 
dancing-girls  are  of  ton  erroneously  called  *almaa,  the  *al7na  being  a 
foniulo  professional  singor,  while  the  glidzlya  is  a  dancer,  and  a  much 
more  disreputable  character.  They  are  to  bo  mot  with  in  most  of  the 
largo  villages  and  towns  of  Kgynt.  Many  travellers  have  raved  aliout 
the  beauty  of  those  ghawAzil  and  the  gracefulness  of  their  danoe ;  but 
the  real  truth  is  that  nine-tenths  of  them  are  ugly  and  repulsive,  and 
their  dance  inelegant  when  kept  within,  the  bounds  of  outward  decency, 
and  disgusting  when  allowed  full  swing.  The  Christian  community  at 
Koiiu  iri  large.  The  church  towers,  like  Moslem  minarets,  but  sur- 
iuouhUmI  by  tlio  crowi,  arc  well  Hoon  from  llie  railway. 

Tho  (liroct  road  U\  K'usAr  on  the  IUmI  Sua  guos  from  Kona  (sue 
p.  iiCW).  '    • 

(fK)  Tlu!  aiK'ifiil  vilhii'c  of  ^'om/^imIs,  lliu  iu:xl  iiuriUi<iiitKl  l»y  iHolnny 
aflcr  Tunlyris,  sKmmI  inland.  DUnilcliun  iMinlcd  out  tliat  it  is  lliu  IVNubl. 
or  "Temple  of  Nui)t,"niuntioncd  in  llic  texts  ut  lX:ncleru,  which  on  a  statue  of 
]*cn-nut  found  at  Dendem  Is  csilled  "Nubt  of  An,"  i.e.  Oni)x)s  of  Dendera. 
I'rof.  Petric's  excivations  in  1895  have  shown  that  the  site  is  at  a  k6ni  on  tlie 
edge  of  tlie  desert,  ai  ni.  W.S.  W.  of  /awavda  (south  of  BailtU ;  sec  below), 
where  he  discovered  tlie  remains  of  a  temple  dedicated  by  Thothmes  III.  to 
"  Set  of  Nulit "  or  Otnbos.  'Hiis  is  the  Omios  referred  to  by  Juvenal  (Sat  xv.). 
A  few  |kices  N.  of  the  temple  is  a  small  ruined  pyr.uiiid.  The  temple  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  the  IV.  Dynasty  and  partly  rebuilt  by  Tliothmes  I.  and 
Ramses  II.  This  small  town  of  Upper  Egypt  was  one  of  the  few  places  where 
the  worship  of  Set  was  always  maintained.  Between  4  and  5  m.  S.  of  the 
k6m.  inland  from  the  village  of  THkk  (nearly  opposite  I^As),  are  tombs  of  the 
XVI 11.  Dynasty,  fxirtly  excavated  in  the  rock,  ]xirtly  built  of  crude  brick  in  the 
desert. 

In  this  district  a  large  prehistoric  cemetery  was  excavated  by  Messrs. 
Petrio  and  QuibcU  in  189G.  The  cemetery  was  at  first  thought  by  the 
discoverers  to  belong  to  a  **Ncw  iiace"  of  invaders  who  had  occupied 
this  part  of  the  Nile  valley  between  the  VL  and  XI.  Dynasties.  The 
true  position  of  these  neolithic  people  was  however  shewn  by  the 
discovuriiui  of  M.  du  Morgan  to  be  anterior  to  the  dyniuitio  period  of 
Egyptian  history  (see  Do  Morgan,  liccfiercltc^t :  I* Age  dc  Pierre  c» 
J^ptCf  vol.  i.), 

(H^.)  BallAs,  Copt.  Pallas  (421  m.),  is  well  known  for  its  manufacture 
of  earthen  jars,  which  from  this  town  have  received  tho  name  of 
iMilUUit  and  aru  iniivcrsally  used  in  Kgypt  for  tho  pur|[)Oso  of  carrying 
water.  When  full  thuy  are  of  groat  weight ;  and,  while  admiring  the 
graceful  gait  of  the  women  as  they  walk  with  them  from  the  river,  one 
is  surprised  to  find  them  al>le  to  Ixiar  thein  on  their  heads.  The  same 
kind  of  jars  is  used,  like  some  amphorto  of  tho  ancients,  for  prgserving 
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rioo,  batter,  troacle  and  oil,  and  for  oihor  domofttio  purpoMM ;  and  largo 
rafbi  mado  of  IxUUM  jam  aro  froqnontly  floafeod  down  iho  Niln,  fto  no 
diftpoHotl  of  in  tiio  niarlcolii  of  Uio  mniroi)olifi.  Tho  wortl  InUlili  \%  uow 
gonerally  U8od  for  a  largo  pot,  with  plur.  baUUU. 

The  Western  Hills  now  booome  very  high  and  imposing,  as  tho 
Thobaid  Is  entered.  On  tho  E.  the  mountains  aro  low  and  brokon,  and 
do  not  booomo  important  again  until  S.  of  KhirAm  (soo  bolow). 

Noar  Ball&s  should  Im  tho  sito  of  CotUra-CqptoSf  whioh  is  probably 
at  D6r  ol-BallAs,  whore  thoro  Is  a  kdm  in  which  a  stono  with  the  name 
of  Ra-Sel(onou  Ta&  II.  (XVII.  Thoban  Dynasty)  has  Ikwii  found. 

{K.)  Kftft  (429  m. ;  4,200  inh.>,  the  anoient  Koi}lo8,  is  1  m.  from  tho 
rivor,  on' tho  10.  bank,  the  port  hoing  named  Banld,  In  Ooptio  Kiift 
was  stylod  Ke/t  or  KvM,  and  in  tlio  hieroglyphs  Fiebi,  Tho  local  doity 
was  Min. 

^ftft  is  historically  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Upper  Egypt,  for 
it  would  seeni  as  if  the  whole  country  takes  its  name  from  It  It  has  been 
ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  revival  of  the  monarchy  under  the  XL  Dynasty 
was  mucli  furthered  by  the  wenltli  derived  from  trade  with  Ambia  and  the  Red 
Sea — trade  wliich  must  have  |XL<;5ed  through  l^cbt,  and  is  specially  descrilx^d, 
in  an  inscription  of  that  period,  on  the  rocks  in  the  valley  of  Hammamftt,  in 
which  "  tlic  perfumed  gums  collected  by  the  desert  chiefs"  are  mentioned  ;  and 
that  perhaps  in  this  way  Upper  Kgypt  first  bocnme  known  to  the  foreign 
nations  of  antiquity.  One  of  the  Mentu-heteps,  of  the  XI.  Dynasty,  according 
to  the  inscription  in  the  valley  of  IlnmmaniAt,  ordered  wells  to  be  dug  on  the 
road  througn  the  desert,  between  l^cbt  and  the  Red  Sea.  Kcbt  was  certainly 
later  on  the  headquarters  of  the  religion  of  I'^ypt,  for  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  especially  during  the  i)crsecutions  of  Diocletian,  tnc  Chris- 
tians of  Koptos  acquired  the  name  now  universally  applied  to  their  descendants 
throughout  the  country. 

li^cht  is  the  stM'he  of  a  very  curious  U'riimI  (trans1at(*<1  in  '  Records  of  the 
Past,'  isl  K(*r.,  iv.  i3<;),  prfsi'rvitl  in  a  |Kipyrns  intlir(il/4i  Musimuu.  The  prinn* 
S<*ina  is  rriH-cMMili'il  in  it  as  riw-triviny;  fnnii  Ahum,  a  kIimsI,  the  anrtaiul  i»f  a 
voyagt;  from  Memphis  to  Kcbt.  where  her  son  atul  kIh*.  Iieisrlf  arc  suceessivrlv 
drownc;(l  and  an?  buried.  Iler  hnslnind  ami  l)n>thrr,  Ttah  luTrr  ka.  goi's  Ikick 
with  a  niai^ic  Uxik  In*  had  disciivrn'd  in  the  '*  midst  uf  ihv  river  of  Koptos,*' 
and  afterwards  Si;lna  iH)nu*s  to  Iscbt,  and  rt^niovcs  (he  iKxliist  ttf  Ahum  and  her 
son  Merhu,  in  the  ni*cro{x>lis  there,  to  rebtiry  them  with  her  husliand  at 
Memphis.  In  the  ixipynis  mention  is  made  of  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Horus  at 
Kebt.  Mr.  Harris  found  liere  an  inscription  of  the  8th  year  of  Traian, 
containing  a  dedication  to  Isis.  ^liail  relates  a  story  of  the  respect  paid  by 
scorpions  to  her  temple. 

Sonii!  nnnains  of  its  old  wall  an;  stilt  visible,  and  iivrn  (he  towrrs  of  (he 
};a(«!way,  which  sUnmI  on  the  I'l.  side.  Tla;  ruins  are  mostly  of  a  late  r|MK*h  : 
the  names  on  the  fallen  fmgmcnts  of  masonrv  that  lie  sc;U(ered  within  ibi 
precincts,  or  on  those  cmploycHi  in  building  the  Christian  church,  I  icing  of 
different  Coesars.  S.  of  the  town  a  granite  pillar  and  several  other  blocks  of 
stone  bearing  the  cartouche  of  Thothmes  III.  show  that  some  monument 
existed  at  Koptos  of  a  very  remote  date,  to  which  the  Ronuin  emperors  after- 
wards made  additions ;  and  on  a  stone  built  into  a  bridge  on  the  road  to  the 
river  were  the  n.ime  and  pn»nomcn  of  Antef  V.,  of  the  XI 11.  or  XVII.  Dyn;isty. 

During  the  winter  of  1893-94,  Prof.  Fetrte  excavated  the  site  of  this  ancient 
city.  The  remains  of  no  less  than  six  superposed  temples  were  discovered, 
ranging  from  the  most  remote  period  to  Ptolemaic  times.  On  a  piece  of 
alabaster  was  found  the  name  of  Khufu.  the  builder  of  the  Grciit  Pyramid,  and 
the  second  king  of  the  IV.  Dynasty.  Several  sculptures  of  the  temple  built  by 
Antcf  V,  were  recovered.    Three  status  of  the  gwl  Min  belonging  to  (he  most 
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archaic  i)eri(Kl  wore  alsr)  fmiml ;  lliey  arc  rude  in  slylc  and  of  priniilivc  work* 
niansliip :  also  stone  lions  and  luiwks,  which,  jii<l(;ing  froiu  their  style,  must 
belong  to  the  earlier  rei(;ns  of  the  1.  Dynasty. 

One  of  the  most  intiTesting  "  fuuls  "  of  sill  was  a  (ireek  inserintion  giving  the 
list  of  tolls  to  lie  |xiid  by  (x:rsons  arriving  at  the  Ked  Se;i  gate  ol  Koptos. 

But  owing  to  the  depredations  of  the  early  Christians,  little  can  be  traced  of  the 
ancient  buildings,  their  nmterials  having  been  used  to  construct  the  diurcli,  |iart 
of  which  too  only  now  remains.  Tliere  are  also  the  remnants  of  some  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions,  with  the  name  of  Ptolemy  XIII.  (Auletes).  as  well  as  the 
samty  ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  wall  of  which  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures 
of  Tiberius  have  been  cut  over  earlier  Greek  graffiti,  S.  of  the  granite  column 
of  Thothmes  III.  is  a  skiircase  with  14  ascending  and  descending  |xissiigcs, 
and  the  ciirtouclurs  of  the  Homan  Km|)eror  Caliguhu 

The  priiiciiKil  uiuse  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  this  cilv  may  lie  attri- 
butcil  to  tin;  fury  tif  DiiK^lclian  ;  and  (jil»lN>n  sl;itc.s  that  11  was  "utterly 
dchtroyi^l  by  ihu  arms  and  severe  onler"  uf  that  em|M:ror.  It  had  played  a 
conspicuous  inrl  in  the  rebellion  against  his  authority,  and  the  severity  which 
he  exercised  at  the  same  time  upon  the  Alexandrians  fell  with  still  greater 
weight  on  the  inhabitants  of  Koptos.  At  the  village  of  al-lfaPA,  *'  the 
Citadel,"  N.  of  If^ftft,  is  a  small  and  very  ]X'rfect  temple,  of  Roman  date, 
bearing  the  ciirtouches  of  Tilierius  Claudius. 

llcsidcs  the  niins  of  temples  and  other  buildings,  the  vchlf^^es  of  its  c:in:ds 
still  attest  the  opuluna:  of  this  citv  ;  which  contiiuied  to  1m:  the  nuirt  of  Indian 
conuncixre  from  tin;  fduiuLition  ol  Ik-renike  till  its  dcstructitin  in  the  reign  of 
Diocletian;  nnd  llion^'li,  ns  in  SinilNi's  linw,  IIh:  Myos  llornios  was  fuund  to 
Im:  ;i  nidn:  iU»nvtrni(Mil  |NM't  than  Ik^rfuikC,  and  was  frc<|ucnlc«l  by  almost  sill  the 
Intlian  and  Andiian  Heels,  Kiiptos  still  continued  to  Ix:  the  bcsit  of  connuerce. 
Myos-IIornios  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  IMulotenis  Tortus,  and  this  again 
gave  pliu:e,  at  a  later  j)erio<l,  to  the  moilern  town  of  ^usCr.  Koptos,  too,  was 
supplante<l  by  l<^As,  which  continued  to  l)e  the  de|N^t  of  all  merchandise  from 
the  Ke<l  Sisii  (huing  the  reign  of  the  Kgyplian  sultans,  until  in  its  turn  it 
gave  place  to  l^ena. 

It  was  to  Koptos  that  much  of  the  stone  quarried  in  the  norphyry  and 
other  mountains  of  the  eastern  desert  was  tninsixirted  ;  for  which  pur|)ose 
larj^c  ro:ids  were  constructed,  at  considerable  lalnmr  and  ex|K:nse,  over  sandy 
plauis,  and  through  the  sinuosities  of  valleys.  Hut  that  of  the  emerald -mines 
took  the  direction  of  Contm-A|)ollino|x>lis ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  other 
communication  was  established  with  these  mines  from  Koptos  than  by  the 
I)erenik6  road  (see  Rte.  13). 

[E,)  The  town  of  esh-ShAraftt,  to  the  N.  of  I^Aft.  is  so  called  from 
havmg  lieen  founded  and  inhabited  by  some  Sherlfs,  or  descendants  of 
Mohanuued  ;  who  are  distinguished  from  other  Moslems  by  tlie  peculiar  right 
of  wciiring  a  green  turljan — ^a  custom  first  introduced  by  one  of  the  Daharide 
Mameluke  sultans  of  I^gypt,  l£l-Ashraf  Sha*bA.n,  A.D.  1363-1377. 

Ab(^'lfdda  says  that  the  town  of  ]<luft  was  a  wakf,  "  entail,"  of  the  Sherifs, 
though  it  appears  rather  to  have  belonged  to  the  Haramin  of  Mecca  and 
Medina.  How  the  inhal>itants  of  l<^uft  uime  to  lie  Sliiites,  as  he  savs  tliey 
were,  he  does  not  explain ;  and  it  would  lie  curious  to  ascertiiin  if  this  was 
rciilly  the  c:ise  in  former  times. 

(K)  At  Kits  (429  ni.),  in  OopUo  ^Tis-7Ur2;a  ("Tomple  KoB*').is  tlio 
gito  of  AjktUimriHUi»  J*an)a  (in  liiuroglypliicH  Kvttij,  In  Uio  tiiuo  of 
AbA'Hodtt,  about  a.d.  1844,  it  wuh  thu  iioxt  city  111  bisso  aud  couao- 
qnoiico  to  FuHtilt,  tlio  capital,  and  the  omporiuni  of  tbo  Arabian  tradu; 
but  it  iH  now  rudnetMl  to  the  rank  of  a  rinuUl  town  (|Kip.  ]3,0()()).  At  a 
9cbU  IH  a  monolith,  now  uonvurtud  into  a  tank,  with  a  bioroglyphic 
llYHcriptiou  04  tho  jambu,  coutaiping  thpiiamoof  P^iopi^  P)iiladolphott ; 
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and  a  short  diiitftnoo  to  tbo  W.  of  tho  town,  near  a  iili6kh*ii  tomb,  are 
Homo  (raginontB  oC  naiidHiono,  and  a  fow  umall  granito  coltimnH. 
Littlo,  however,  now  remains  of  tho  tonipio,  the  pylon  of  which  was 
still  standing  in  1860.  It  had  a  Qrook  inscription  stating  tliat  Cleopatra 
and  rtolemy  VII.  (I'hllouiAtor)  had  dodioatod  tho  building  to  Arooris 
(the  younger  Horus)  and  his  fellow-gods. 

Large  sandlmnks  here  olistruct  the  course  of  tho  river  for  some 
dintance.  In  the  early  part  of  tho  year  they  are  a  favourite  resort  of 
all  kinds  of  water-birds.    Later  on  they  are  planted  with  melons. 

( ir.)  Na^da,  488  m.  (Post  and  Tel.),  a  short  distance  R.  of  KiU,  and  on 
the  omxMite  bank,  is  noted  for  its  Coptic  and  llonian  Catholic  convents, 
and,  ni  AbA'lf6da*s  time,  was  famous  for  its  gardens  and  sugar-cane. 
The  bond  of  the  river  here  offers  one  of  the  most  lovely  and  pioturesque 
views  on  the  Nile.  The  town  itself  is  old,  and  presents  a  curious  and 
pleasing  appearance,  owing  to  the  lofty  pigeon- towers  whioh  crown  every 
house.  This  effect  is  of  course  seen  in  many  villages  on  the  Nile,  but 
in  none  are  the  number  of  piffoon-towers  greater  or  their  battlemented 
appearance  more  remarkable  than  at  Na(A[aa.  The  piffcons  are  kept  for 
the  sake  of  their  dung,  which  is  the  only  manure  used  in  Egypt,  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  profit  thus  obtained  from  them  is  not  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  ravages  they  commit  in  the  fields. 

Dctwcen  Na]|^4da  and  l^amOla  (sec  below),  on  the  Cfli;c  of  the  desert,  arc  4 
very  old  convents,  which  as  usual  are  ascrilMxl  to  the  tune  of  Ilclcnn.  'I'lie 
principal  of  tlicni  is  Dir  el-Meldk  (of  St  Michael).  alM>ut  3  in.  behind  NaVAda. 
The  inclosure  and  other  walls  arc  constructed  almost  entirely  ot  crude  brick, 
but  a  few  courses  of  burnt  brick  appear  in  one  or  two  of  the  apses  outside. 
The  church,  which  is  rather  a  congeries  of  small  churches  than  a  single  building, 
is  very  curious.  It  is  very  low,  and  all  the  arches  are  round.  This  church  Is 
remarkable  for  the  |ic!rhnns  uni(|uc  feature  of  having  no  wooden  screens  in  any 
|Kiil  of  it,  lliry  iN'in^  all  fouKlnirlffl  of  solifl  masonry.  Thir  smiMis  of  IIm* 
llint?  priiiri|Kil  fifktits  tlifl'rr  likfuisr  from  llic  onlininy  phn  in  linvliij;  two  doniH 
with  a  window  lN*twi*<*i)  Ihrm,  inHlt^id  of  a  (*t?nlml  (l<M»r  iN'tvvn'u  two  windows 
tu-  ii|N*rtnri'S.  'Hir  rlinrch  is  surmountinl  by  nt»  less  iIimii  ?R  ilomrs,  and  has 
lM*si(li's  a  .small  cliamlMT  with  a  vsmlltil  Uiiirl  iiNif.  A  rlisimlirr  ol  Iniy.rr  siy,(^ 
in  the  <lom<-stic  iMiililin^s  li.is  a  r(H>ror  .similar  ronsliuction.  Tliis  <AV  is  how 
unoccupied.  Init  service  is  cclcl>mted  on  certain  festivals  by  cicrcy  fn>m  the 
convent  at  NaVAdji.  The  other  convents  arc  those  of  Ks-Saub  (or  the  Cross), 
near  ed-Denfik,  with  a  very  small  church  ;  of  Atari  Girf^is ;  and  of  Mari  Hokti 
(St  Victor),  alx>ut  3|  m.  lx;yond  El-Arnba,  the  oldest  of  all.  with  a  church 
with  a  semicircular  a|>s<:,  and  some;  remains  of  rn^sctx?;  r>n  its  flomf*s.  On  the 
drsitrt  W.  of  Na^Ada  is  tho  grc-at  mastaba-tomb  of  King  Aha,  out!  of  the 
«'arli(rsl  mon.irclis  of  l'4;yi>t  and  in  all  prolKiliility  one  of  the  orif^inals  of  the 
k*g«'n<lary  Mena.  .  It  was  di.stx>ven"<i  and  excavatiil  by  M.  do  Morgan  in  1897, 
and  has  sina:  been  re-e.xamined  by  Mr.  (iarstang(i904).  One  of  the  romances 
of  I^^gyptology  may  be  recorded  here.  Part  of  a  small  ivory  nlac|ue  with  a  very 
im|x>rtant  inscription,  which  has  been  supposed  to  identify  Aha  definitely  with 
Mena,  was  found  In  this  tomb  by  M.  de  Morgan.  Mr.  (iarstang  found  the 
rest  of  it  (a  fragment  only  an  inch  in  diameter)  and  the  two  pieces  are  now 
re-joined  in  the  Museum  at  Cairo.  I'he  crenellated  walls  of  the  tomb  are 
remarkable,  and  resemble  the  walls  of  Telloh  in  Babylonia. 

(/?.)  At  SenhOr,  about  two  hours'  ride  from  I^As  by  the  inland  road  to 
Luxor,  there  arc  extensive  mramds  of  an  ancient  Iomu,  and  l>otli  a  small  temple 
and  the  remains  of  a  Christian  church.  The  temple  is  wortli  seizing  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  arrangements,  which  will  enable  the  beginner  in  ]«!gyptian 
AnU<|uities  ^9  understand  be(te|-  the  plnn  of  some  of  the  vast  ^nd  complicated 
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edifices  he  is  now  approaching.  In  the  sanctuary,  whicli  is  quite  wliole, 
Tiberius,  represented  as  a  young  nian,  is  seen  offering  to  Anien-Ra.  Horus,  and 
Min.  The  name  of  the  town,  Sen-Hort  may  be  found  among  the  hieroglyphs. 
Only  a  few  pilliirs  of  tlie  cimrch  are  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the  temple.  Fhe 
minaret  of  the  mosfjue  is  of  an  early  and  peculiariy  picturesque  type,  reminding 
the  traveller  of  an  Irish  round  tower,  which  it  exactly  resembles.  In  the 
desert  E.  of  SenhClr  there  is  a  brick  enclosure  within  which  tombs  of  the 
XI.  Dynasty  have  been  found. 

(W,)  Tho  oharaotoriiitio  mountain  mans  of  WoHtom  Tbeboa,  tho 
ciiliiiinaliiig  point  of  tho  Tholiald  killH,  iu  now  clearly  viiiiblo  to  tho  S. 
Botwoon  Nukiula  and  TlioboH  tho  rivor  inakoii  a  constdorablo  curve  to 
tho  K.  (ir.,  tul'lhu/ik;  KiU'i'kUiH;  K,  Khiidm  (lily.  hU.),  with  an  :(T. 
I>yn.  n(X)ro|KillH),  ami  n  littlu  alN)Vo  tliiH  Uiiiil,  juHt  liolow  ThulMM,ou  thu 
W.  Imiik,  Ih  KauiAla.  It  wiw  iiotod  in  AhA'lfi^da'ii  tinio  for  itn  nuniorourt 
ganlonti  and'  HUgur-oaiiu  nluiitutionH,  which  am  inontionod  albu  by 
Nordcn.  At  the  time  of  tho  robullion  of  Slick b  AInnad,  tho  soi-disatU 
vizior,  in  182d,  it  waa  the  residence  of  the  well-known '  All  Kashef  Ab6 
Tarbil^sh,  who  defended  the  military  post  there  against  the  insurgents 
with  great  gallantry. 

{E.)  Medamot  (2|  hn.  from  liuxor)  stands  some  distance  inland  on 
tho  K.  It  is  supi>oHod  to  mark  tho  site  of  MaximUinopulis,  Vk  (Irock 
bishop's  see  undur  tho  Lower  Kmpiro ;  but  neither  the  extent  of  its 
mounds,  nor  tho  remains  of  its  toniplo,  justify  tho  luune  that  some 
have  applied  to  it  of  Kamak  esh-SJicrtciyaf  or  **  tho  eastern  Karuak." 
It  is  generally  visited  from  Thebes  (see  p.  405). 

Even  before  KamAla  is  reached  the  ruins  of  Kamak,  the  Colossi,  and 
all  the  temples  on  the  W.  bank,  come  into  sight;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  boat  is  moored  to  tho  K.  bank,  dose  under  an  anoient  temple,  near 
whoso  ruins  clustor  tho  hotols  and  mud  huts  of  the  modern  town  of 

{hJ.)  Luxor,  rl51  m. 
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1.  Frolimlnary  Information. 

The  Town  of  Loxor.— Luxor  i^  (for  lIotolRfloo  Uio  Iitdox-Diroctory) 
(P.T.,  )}riUBh  Vico-Oonsulato)  is  a  small  but  inoroasing  town  (IS.OUO 
inh.)  avid  Is  the  chief  stopping-plaoo  on  iho  Nilo  voyage.  It  is 
the  hoad-qnartora  from  wliich  (o  visit  the  ruins  of  Thobos,  the  most 
important  and  iiitorosting  in  Kgypt. 

Jjuxor  is  454  m.  8.  of  Cairo,  and  186  m.  N.  of  AswAn.  Its  name  is 
properly  s^Kilt  rl-Vkfnry  **  the  l?a1ar4»H,**  from  its  ninny  tomploM. 

M9iMtnn{f-ftlnetf  fttr  tlnhaM^tOM.  Tlio  iMiml  iitiMirliiK-filiimi  for  ilnlmhlyiut  in  nki«IiirI 
tho  K.  Imuik  M.  »i  the  liiwti ;  Mit  It  Im  profcmililn  \»  luiclior  on  tlHt  W.  Imiik,  im  It  Im 
(inloier  mkI  cloiuior,  mkI  vnim  over  t(»  tlio  town  witoti  occMlon  riMfiilriM  In  {\wjfrlwka. 
The  HtcAincr  taiHllng-pliioofl  nro  iinincillaUtW  In  front  of  the  (Ircnt  'I'cniiilt*,  aihI  cIimc 
ti»  tho  Lnxor  Hotel.  Hero  uliio  the  fcrry-iNN»tk  to  tho  W.  Imnk  lie :  fnre  there  nml 
Iwek,  P.T.2  per  heail  fur  a  Buropenn ;  P.T.I  Uvr  a  native.  Hotel-lioiitB,  P.T.6,  more 
comfortable.  Tleketa  at  hotels.  Donkeys  P.T.IO  the  ci«y ;  P.T.5  half-day.  There 
are  two  or  three  caba.  Uotel-omnlhaicfl  meet  Uie  trains.  Sie  rly.  station  is  B.  of 
the  town,  10  minntes'  walk  from  the  river.  Post-offloe  on  the  (|Uay ;  Tel.  at  the 
fiiixor  Hotel. 

5/i0f>«>Mr. •— Capital  (|iiail>BlMJOtlnc  may  Ins  hail  on  lN>th  skies  of  tlie  river  In  the 
month  of  March,  qf  even  earlier.  About  4  hrs.'  ride  Inland  on  tho  W.  iMuik,  In  the 
directioii  of  Brment,  is  a  lake,  at  which  good  duck-shooting  may  be  had  in  the 
winter.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  be  provided  with  a  tent,  so  as  to  spend  the 
niffht  near  the  lake,  and  be  ready  for  shooting  at  daybreak.  A  visit  to  the  ruins  of 
Kaniak  by  moonlight— a  visit  which  none  shoukl  neglect  to  pay  If  tliey  have  the 
oti|M>rtniilty— may  l>o  ctHnbined  with  a  night's  watching  for  hyfonas,  which  iNxsa* 
sloniUly,  bnt  very  seUhNn,  are  to  lie  scon  there. 

Purchase  of  Aniiauiiies. — 'Hiere  are  seveml  resident  antk|u{ty  dcnicrs  in 
Luxor :  el-Haeg  Monamed  Molmssib  is  the  most  reliable,  and  is  alwa3rs 
extremely  careful  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  his  antiquities  ;  the  same 
cajinot,  however,  be  said  of  all  the  Luxor  dealers,  though  several  are  desirous 
of  securing  as  good  a  reputation  as  Mohnmcd  Mohassib's  in  this  respect ; 
niicl  a.s  during;  the  jwmflon  tho  town  Is  invndiHl  by  Hmn1k;r  dealers  and  bric-^-brnc 
wllri's,  lM'.slfk»s  U'Im|»  iwrrun  by  nntivcs  with  smmlis  (inoHtly  foiRifl)  In  wll, 
ttnti(|uitie.H  MHfl  ciirifisilics  kIiouUI  Ih!  purcliaHcd  wilh  gniit  nuilifiit.  (iCtiuiiK* 
tliinf;s  are  to  Ut  had :  but  there  is  n  n*gu1nr  ntimnfnrlnre  ot  anltt|ni(te.H. 
rs|Nvially  .suiniUri  and  InimiK  Images,  at  Lnxor;  and  sumo  of  llii*  iniilntii)ns 
are  very  clever  and  difTicult  lo  delect.  If  it  vnix  W*.  armiij'ed.  u  vi.sii  to  one  of 
the  houses  where  these  are  made  is  interesting.  Hie  most  tctniHing  objects, 
as  a  nde,  are  papyrus  rolls.  When  genuine  thev  should,  if  |X)8sible.  \re 
bought,  but  forgeri<«  arc  very  connnon,  and  it  is  MMclom  |w)ssiblc  to  toll  what 
the  mil  oont.iins.  Should  the  roll  lie  a  valuable  one,  Injuflicious  attempts  at 
o|N*ning  may  seriously  injun^  i(.  Many  f>f  tin:  lK*st  |Kipyri  in  oxistomi!  in 
r.nroiN-an  nuiStMinis  want  Iho  liisl  Hnos,  fnvin|;  fowani  nl  raio  in  f »|N>niii^r  llioin'. 
y\s  a  Konenil  nilo,  ixMily  vahiabit:  aiildos  an*  not  piiHhK'od  for  llie  ins|Krlion 
of  ordinary  travellers.  Some  «kralors  keep  successive  MNtnis  of  (i)  foruerl«rs, 
(3)  liad,  (3)  good,  and  (4)  fine  artklcs,  and  pi*nnit  visitors  In  go  as  far  in  thi; 
scries  as  they  judge  profitable. 

Mode  of  Seeing^  Thebes. — ^Thoso  who  are  on  their  way  up  tho 
river  to  the  First  or  Second  Cataract  will  do  well,  if  the  wind  is 
favourable  on  their  arrival  at  Luxor,  to  stop  there  no  longer  than  may 
be  absolutely  nccxwsary  for  procuring  provisions,  getting  letters,  &c., 
and  leave  all  the  sight-seeing  till  they  come  back  on  their  way  down. 
This  course  has  the  further  advantage  of  putting  off  tho  visii  to 
Thebes  till  the  days  are  longer  than  in  I>ecembor  and  January. 

For  those  pressed  for  time  three  days  may  l^est  be  spent  In  the  following 
miumer :— 
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18(  Day.— €ruM  oarlv  to  Uiu  W.  iMiik,  vbit  the  i^tkidtii,  tliv  lUiuioaaouiu,  llcr  ol- 
MwlliM,  aiul  Medliiot  llabA.  If  tliue  poruilt,  mio  or  two  of  Uiu  ToiiiIm  of  Slicidi 
*Al)d  el-Ki)rim,  or  tho  ToiuIni  of  Uie  Qiieoiis  might  bo  visitocl  lictwucii  iho  toniplM  of 
D6r  «l-Moili»a  MHt  Modtiiet  liahA,  In  whioli  com  it  !•  bolter  to  visit  tho  latter 
temple  ttnU 

2nd  Day.— Tlie  Templea  of  Luxor,  Kaniak,  and  the  ailjaoeiit  ruliia. 

Snl  Day.— CroM  eariv  to  the  W.  banki.vUlt  the  Temple  of  Sell  I.  at  ll^toia,  and 
tlieii  ride  along  the  valley  to  tho  Tonihe  of  tho  Kings.  Instead  of  oomhig  Inick  tlie 
saniu  way  climb  the  patii  to  tliu  top  of  the  Libyan  Mountain,  whence  there  is  a 
niajcniiloont  view  over  the  plain  of  'Iliolios ;  descend  to  1)cr  el-BA\^ari,  tlionce,  If  tlicre 
U  tlinu,  to  the  Tonilw  of  thu  Asaslf. 

Ill  fehia  wfty  the  travollor  who  moroly  wiBhos  to  say  he  has  soon 
ThuUm  nitiy  |{ot  througli  it  in  thrcu  diiya.  Uut  nil  who  can  Hhould 
Bpond  at  \mmI  u  wuok  Ihuru.  Kuniak  tilunu  ought  to  have  ii  diiyH  gWon 
to  it;  and,  iu4  will  Imj  hooii  from  tlio  doHOLi|>tion  of  tliu  vurioun  roinaina 
oa  tliu  W.  Imnlc,  thoru  Ib  plunty  thuro  to  ocuupy  Movoral  davH. 

Caiidlos,  mutchoii,  and  magiiosium  wire  should  bo  taken  for  seeing  the 
interiors  of  tho  toihbs  proporly.  Torches  should  never  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  OS  they  blacken  the  sculptures  and  utterly  spoil  them.  Many 
of  the  private  tombs  are  so  blackened  by  the  fires  of  the  peasants  who 
inhabit  thorn  oa  no  longer  to  bo  worth  visiting;  anA  if  torches  wore 
used  for  lighting  up  tho  Tomlis  of  tho  Kings  tlioir  smoko  would  soon 
completely  disflguro  them.  Travellers  are  ready  enough  to  roproooh 
tho  Ignorant  natives  for  tho  injury  thoy  do  to  the  monuments,  though 
thtiy  thoiiiHolvoH  arc  often  (luito  oa  dosorving  of  ropriNtch  for  thoir  Hliaro 
in  tlio  dustruution,  for  tlio  onuourugoiiiuut  thoy  ffivo  to  tlio  iHiusaiitH  to 
break  off  some  piece  of  sculpture  by  buying  it  wnon  brought,  and  often 
by  employing  them  to  obtain  it. 

lit  Is  niniuccHSiiry  to  pitiviilu  oaiullcs  for  SiHiiiiK  tho  'I'onilw  of  the  KingSi  as  they 
aru  lighted  liy  eleulricity.  If  tickets  for  Moeiug  tlte  aiiUtiuities  have  not  Iwen 
iiliUiiiieil  at  i^ln»,  tliuv  must  lie  pniviiieil  here.  Oilioe  of  tliu  (.'hief  Insiioutor  uf 
Antl<iulties,  11  r.  A.  K.  Wulgall,  Luxor.  1 

2.  General  History  and  Topography. 

"Bv  tlie  fertile  stream 
Where,  in  Bgyptlan  Tlielies,  the  heaps  of  precious  ingots  gleam, 
11ie  hundred-gated  Tbeiies,  where  twice  ten  score  in  mailTal  state 
Of  valiant  men  witli  steeds  and  cars  maruli  tliroiigh  each  iiuissy  gate,** 

(Blaekie's  Translation  of  tlie  Iliad.) 

Name. — ^Tho  name  TJiebcs  is  derived  from.^^(Q,  the  name  Riven  by 
tho  old  inhabitants  of  tho  nouie  of  Uasct  or  Tjiimet  (the  Thobaid)  to  tho 
two  largo  towns  which  stood  closo  together  on  tho  E.  bonk  of  tho  Nile, 
on  tho  sitos  of  tlio  modorn  Karnak  and  Luxor.  Tho  ancient  ronro- 
ttontativo  of  Karnak  was  callod  A2ict-asut,  *'The  seats  of  Apct,"  while 
aiicionb  Luxor  was  naiuod  Aitct-rcsctt  "Southorn  A  pot.'*  The  Goptio 
inhabitants  of  tho  Thobaid  callod  Karnak  Ape,  with  tho  article  Ta^tc ; 
this  form  was  probably  in  vogue  in  more  ancient  times,  and  was 
corrupted  by  the  (i  rooks  to  B^i3ai,  Thobos,  a  name  well  known  to  them. 
Tho  name  Thobos  was  not,  however,  generally  used  by  tho  Qroek  inhabi- 
tants in  PtolcniaYc  and  lloman  days;  by  those  it  was  called  Diospolu, 
**Clty  of  Zeus,"  booauso  tho  god  Amonrasoutor  (Auiou-lla  au-tUiru, 
**  king  of  the  gods  "|,  local  deity  of  Thobos,  and  head  of  tho  Egyptian 
pantheon,  had  boon  idoiitifiod  with  /ous  as  '*  /ious  Ammon."  It  was 
furthor  dosignatod  Diospolis  M{ujim,  to  dis(*jngui)ih  |t  froiu  U)Q  loiisgr 
piospolJH  furtlioL*  nort)i  (hKH)  |).  M't), 
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In  IMmrooiiiR  iimnn,  wlien  tlio  two  Apotn  had  jotnecl  togoibcr  ah  one 
city,  And  RuhurlM  lind  Rprung  up  on  tlio  W.  bank  of  tlio  Hvor,  at 
ModainAt  and  olHowhoro,  tlio  united  city  vron  gonoratly  knotvn  nimply 
OS  No,  *' the  Citv^^Mir  excellence^  or  No  Anion,  *'tlio  City  of  tlio  god 
Amon,"  m  tho  Asflyrian  inscriptions  called  Ni,  The  great  necropolis 
of  the  W.  bonk,  oxtending  from  tbe  Tombs  of  tho  Quoons  in  the  ».  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Valley  of  tho  Tombs  of  the  Kings  in  the  N.,  and  its 
attendant  suburb,  was  general] v  known  as  UMei,  or  Tjamei  Ameniet, 
"Western  Thebes*';  in  later  times  as  Pathyris  (Pa-IIathor),  asboinff 
under  the  special  protoction  of  tho  goddess  Hathor,  who  is  callea 
**  Mistress  of  the  West/'  or  "  She  who  is  in  the  Western  Desert " ;  for 
though  Amon-ra  was  tho  chief  deity  worsbippod  there,  as  in  other 
quarters  of  Diospolis,  Hathor  had  a  special  claim  over  tho  necropolis 
beneath  the  western  mountain,  where  she  was  fabulously  reported 
to  receive  the  setting  sun  into  her  arms.  She  is,  generally  speaking, 
the  mistress  of  the  waste.  D6r  el-B&hari  was  the  centre  of  her  worship, 
on  the  western  bank.  (A  peculiar'  form  of  her,  named  Menugrct, 
**  She  who  lovoth  Silenoe,  was  especially  venerated  in  the  nooropolis, 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a  woman — the  snake-guardian 
of  the  tombs.) 

The  district  in  which  the  temple  of  Medtnet  HabA  is  situated  was 
anciently  known  as  Afjenwt;  either  from  this  name  or  from  the  word 
Tjamct,  signifying  the  Thebaid  generally,  was  derived  the  Coptic  name 
Tjiifne,  which  was  borne  by  the  monasteries  of  tho  western  liank  from 
Medtnet  Habd  to  P6r  el-BAI.iari ;  jptoou  ntjrnw,  *'the  Hill  of  Tjcme,'* 
was  in  the  seventh  century  a.d.  the  regular  designation  of  the  Western 
Mountain,  in  whioh  large  numbers  of  anchorites  lived. 

History.-^Tlie  date  of  the  formation  of  Thebes  still  remains,  like 
that  of  MoiniiliiH,  tho  nvpital  of  Tir)wor  Kgypt,  onvolopod  In  that 
olmcnrity  wliicii  is  tho  fato  of  all  tlio  most  atinloiit  nillos.  Wn  Urst 
hear  of  it  in  the  time  of  tho  Xi.  J^yuasty.  Originally  JlorinonthlH,  now 
Krnient,  was  the  capital  of  tho  Tjanirt  or  l/oxW-noino,  and  its  god 
Montu  was  the  original  patron  of  tho  IMiolNiTd ;  lie  was  displace  from 
this  position  when  Thobos,  the  city  of  Amen,  came  to  tho  front  undor 
the  XI.  Dynasty. 

In  early  days  the  Tjam^f-nome  was  ruled  by  ^<i*princcs  of  the  usnnl  ty|x» : 
tbe  tomb  of  one  of  these  was  found  nt  I^ftrna  liy  Mr.  I\  E.  Newberry  in  1896, 
and  the  firitish  Museum  |x>sRi'ssf»s  two  fine  funerary  stntnctlw  of  Mcrn,  n 
'I'Iii^Imm  Hilrf  of  Ibr  f  lcnikIro|V)lili*  jm'HimI.  Tbrlvin  piinns  of  |Im»  erirly  |>iMifMl 
wi'rr  :ilso  lituicd  at  Khixi^m,  N.  ol  Karmik.  'I1ir  liils(sd<H>r  of  tlio  loiiilt  01 
one  of  (lu'iM,  named  liscT,  is  in  \Ur.  Cairo  Museum. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Tbelmn  chiefs  who  nrvoltcfl  from  the  Hemkleoiwlitrs 
were  of  llermontbite  origin,  and  removed  the  scat  of  tlieir  government  to 
Thebes  when  about  to  assume  independent  sovereignty.  We  have  accounts 
of  some  of  tbe  fighting  between  the  Fhelxms  and  the  Hernklcopolite  kings  in 
tbe  biographies  of  the  Tcfalxis  and  Kbctis  of  AsyAt,  who  descnlie  their  cam- 
paigns against  the  Southerners  in  their  tombs  in  the  mountain  of  AsyAt  (see 
p.  34a). 

>yben  the  lliclxm  princes,  after  having  assumed  the  royal  title,  extended 
their  authority  over  tbe  greater  |»art  of  the  king<)om,  Theln^  iK-ttime  the  royal 
st^t  of  governnwnl,  the  "capilal"  of  I'^jypt,  as  we  should  say,  and  the  kings 
of  the  XI.  Dynasty  were  burieil  in  the  western  necropolis,  where  the  greatest 
of  them,  Nc1>-ha|)ct-Kfi.  Mentuhetep,  built  his  funerary  temple  at  IX^r  el-Rabari 
(discovered  in  1903;  see  p.  460).     lie  was  afterwards  worsbipfXid  as  tutelary 
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daemon  of  the  necropolis»  The  monarchs  of  the  XII.  Dynasty  actually  ntled 
from  a  royal  burg  called  AtkeMavi^  **  Controlling  the  Two  I^nds,"  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  TJsht  (p.  300),  near  the  FayyOm,  to  which  they  showed 
special  partiality  (see  pp.  a6i  If.)  ;  but  they  were  Theban  princes,  and  I'hebes 
remained  the  chief  city  of  the  coimtry,  growing  in  importance  under  their  rule 
and  that  of  their  descendants.  When  Lower  and  Middle  £^ypt  had  lieen 
overrun  and  conquered  by  the  alien  Hyksos,  Thebes  became  the  centre  of  the 
national  resistance  to  the  invader,  and  its  princes  were  the  undisputed  lenders 
of  the  nnlion.  When  the  liyksoswcrc  expelled,  the 'niebnn  princes  inau^u- 
nitctl  the  iiu|H:rial  age  of  l^ypt,  and  Thebes  l>ecuiuc  one  of  the  grcsilcsl  ciiics 
of  the  ancii'nt  world. 

Aiii'ii:iitaii(li<M'bduu<>lngiiH!:is  to  the  i*x tout  of  this  city,  which,  .'itvonling  l«» 
Sir.ilNi,  w;is  Ho  stadia  in  length,  while  Diodonis  allows  the  circuit  to  have  1n<cii 
only  i.|o  -  a  dis|Kirily  which  may  U:  |Kirtially  nn^oncilod  by  supiNising  lluit  tlit; 
latter  b|M':iks  of  It  wIhmi  slill  an  ancii^ni  oily.  The  epithet  Ufkntumpylos^  ap|>lie4l 
to  it  by  Homer  (//.  ix.  379-384  ;  a  ixu»s:ige  proUdily  not  older  tlian  the  sixth 
century  ii.c.),  has  generally  been  thought  to  refer  to  the  100  gates  of  its  wall  of 
circuit ;  but  this  difficulty  is  happily  solved  by  an  ol)servation  of  Diodorus,  tliat 
many  suppose  them  "  to  liave  been  the  propylcea  of  the  temples,"  and  tliat  this 
nieta|>liorical  expressitai  nilher  implies  a  plurality  than  a  delinite  numlicr. 

This  is  cerlaliily  the  cta'rect  explanation  ;  the  "  hundred  gati!S  of  Tlivlies  '* 
are  the  great  pylons  of  the  temples.  The  well-known  Homeric  passage  is  of 
grisit  interest  as  showing  how  far  the  renown  of  'Hidxis  had  ixsnetrated  beyond 
the  lK>rdei^  of  l*«gyi>l  in  the  e:n*ly  classiad  |)eri(Ml. 

There  is  no  dtnibt  that  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eleventh  century  11. c:. 
'i1)el»es  was  the  mo^t  nuigntficcnt  and  thy  most  |x>pulous  city  in  the  ancient 
world.  Babylon  mav  have  rivalled  it  in  extent  and,  later,  in  population,  but 
can  never  have  equalled  it  in  magnificence  or  even  in  wealth.  ^  To  it  flowed  the 
stored  riches  of  the  conquered  countries  of  Asia  and  the  gold  won  from  the 
mines  of  Nubia.  'i1iel)es  had  l>een  the  scat  of  the  kings  of  the  XVII.  Dynasty 
who  had  expelled  the  Ilyksos  conquerors,  and  of  their  successors  who  cairied 
the  war  against  the  Semites  into  Asia,  and  lx>re  the  standards  of  Egypt  in 
triumph  to  the  Ixmks  of  the  luiphrates.  Until  the  rise  of  the  **  liiitite  '  and 
Assyrian  {Mwers  in  the  fourteenth  century  n.c.  all  Meso|)Otamia  and  Syria 
olwyctl  the  l>ehests  of  thcl^yptian  emixrror  who  ruled  from  far-distant 'llielMS ; 
.ind  until  the  foumling  of  the  kingdom  of  1  )avid  and  Solomon  l*nlestinc  con- 
tiimcil  subject  to  Kgypt.  Through  all  these  centuries  the  triUite  of  the 
con(|uei\;d  imtions  ix)ured  into  the  treasuries  of  the  kings  and  into  the  cofl'ers 
of  the  |)owerful  confmternity  of  the  priests  of  'I'helian  Amen,  "  King  of  the 
Gods,"  who  had  inspired  the  kings  to  exixsl  the  Hyksos,  and  under  whose 
protection  they  had  overthrown  the  world  of  foreigners  and  placed  their  feet 
upon  the  necks  of  the  barlxirians.  So  long  as  the  great  empire  endured  so 
long  endured  the  greatness  of  Thelies,  but  when  foreign  comjuests  fell  away 
and  the  stuuws  tif  trilaite  were  dried  up,  the  ma^niticent  city  shmnk.  Us 
priestly  nionarehs  of  the  XXI.  Dynasty,  poverty-stricken  and  iXiwerless,  were 
coni|x:lled  to  si:e  the  control  of  Ixiwer  I'^^ypt  slip  away  from  'rheUin  luuids; 
but  'i'lieUui  pride  mainLiineil  the  fiction  that  the  nilers  of  Tanis  and  Hulxistis 
were  merely  "those  to  whom  Amen  has  committed  the  guardianship  of  his 
North-land,"  no  inie  Phar.iohs.  but  only  the  viceroys  of  the  'llieban  theocmts. 
When  this  theocnilic  Thelxm  government  of  Up|jer  I*lgypt  dis:ipi)eared  and 
'Hiebes  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  Hubastite  Pharaohs  of  the  XX  H. 
Dynasty,  the  eclipse  of  Thebes  was  in  full  progress,  but  the  hnal  obscuration 
was  not  effected  till  the  epoch  of  the  Assyrian  conquest  of  Egypt,  when,  about 
B.C  665,  the  generals  of  tne  Assyrian  king  Ashurbanipal.  after  repeated  revolts, 
rased  it  to  the  ground,  carried  its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  and  destroyed  its 
temples  so  far  as  was  |X>ssiblc,  removing  to  Nineveh  two  of  its  olM.'lLsks  as 
trophies  (see  Nahum  iii.  8). 

Still,  even  after  this  disaster,  though  shorn  of  all  her  ancient  imperial  glory, 
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11ic1x?s  cotUtnued  to  exist  ns  nn  importnnt  city,  nnd  Amonmsontcr  cOHtftitMHl 
to  be  the  grcnttist  god  of  the  pantheon  even  under  the  Snitcs  nnd  enrlier 
Ptolemies.  Indeed  we  may  nimost  speak  of  a  certain  revival  of  lliebes  under 
the  first  Ptolemies.  After  the  Assyrian  conquest,  which  dissolved  all  the  ancient 
Hioban  glories  of  the  Thothmes  nnd  Ramses  into  thin  air,  the  magnificent 
traditions  of  the  Empire  had  seemed  to  the  Egyptians  vain  and  of  no  account : 
and  the  artists  and  architects  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty  had  turned  from  Thebnn 
models  to  seek  their  inspiration  in  the  simplicity  of  the  art  nnd  architecture  of 
the  Old  Kingdom,  ns  oxcmplilird  at  Memphis  nnd  Snk|^Am.  When,  however, 
undrr  (lin  Pt(»lcini(*s,  l'*4;ypl  :ig:)in  np|M*sm'd  n^  nn  Asinlic  cfMupirnir,  and 
Kiu-rgctcs  rivalled  the  cnmiKiigns  of  Tliothmi'S  III.,  l\w  'I'lioliiin  tradition 
revived,  and  the  (jnrck  kings  liegan  not  only  to  mnscpiiTado  utxin  the  walls  of 
its  temples  in  the  guise  of  Kam!U!S,  hut  actually  to  n*pnir  tho  lempk'K  and  add 
new  buildings  to  them  :  a  notable  example  is  the  fine  granite  central  shrine  of 
Amen  at  Kamak  made  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Arrhidnnis.  'Hiis  Thebnn  revival 
was,  however,  but  an  artificial  one.  and  was  confineil  to  the  priestly  arch»o* 
logists,  architects,  and  artists. 

Commercial  wealth,  on  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemies,  began  to  flow 
through  other  channels  ;  and  Ethiopia  no  longer  contril>ute<l  to  the  revenues  of 
'I'helies.  Ils  subsetpient  revolt  under  l^piphanc^.  and  destruction,  after  a  throe 
years'  siege,  by  Ptolemy  l^thyros,  stnick  a  death-blow  to  the  welfare  and 
existence  of  this  capital,  which  thenceforth  censed  to  be  called  a  "metropolis" 
or  city,  and  is  entitled  simply  the  "villages."  Some  few  repairs  were,  how- 
ever, made  to  its  dilapidated  temples  by  Euergetes  II.  and  some  of  the  later 
Ptolemies  ;  but  it  remained  depopulated,  and  at  the  time  6f  Strabo's  visit  it 
was  already  divided  into  small  detached  villages. 

Yet  it  still  retained  in  Roman  days  the  proud  name  of  Diospolis,  and  the 
tradition  of  its  ancient  greatness  has  never  died.  Diodorus,  who  visited  it 
al>out  B.C.  57.  thus  descrilies  its  antique  glory  (Bk.  i.,  45-46): — "After  this 
reigned  Ftusiris  nnd  again  eight  of  his  des4*cn<lants.  tlie  last  of  whom,  who 
iNire  the  s:iiiie  name  as  the  first,  is  said  to  have  btiilt  the  eity  nilU*d  by  the 
Egyptians  l>ios|Kilis  the  (ire:il.  by  the  (inrks  ThelN^s.  Tlu^  eirenil  nf  it  was 
one  hun<lre<l  anil  forty  Ktadia  (twelve  milt>s),  and  he  adorned  il  wonderfully 
with  great  buiklings  nnd  stately  temples  and  other  monuments,  and  likewist? 
provided  it  with  the  hous(*s  r>f  llu!  private  citixens,  some  foin*  stories,  others  five 
stories  high,  nnd  genenilly  made  it  the  finest  eity,  not  only  in  Kgypl,  but  in  all 
the  workl.  And  on  aeeount  of  the  su|)f!ndniiulance  of  its  wealth  and  |Knver  its 
fame  was  noised  abroad  in  every  place,  and  the  Poet  (Homer)  stx^iks  of  it  when 
he  says 

oM*  wra  Atf^A« 
Aiyvirrtav,  nfii  wKtiarn  Sofuot^  iri  imf^arii  Kttrmi 
A4  0'  iKHrnfiwvXtU  rim,  fUtfKotnni  H*  mi'*  rtrfSirriff 

{.we  Transittiiou  ot  head  of  this  seiiioft.)    . 

Some  say  that  the  city  had  not  a  hundred  gates,  but  many  great  propyltca  of 
the  temples,  from  which  it  was  called  '  Hundred-gated'  (//ekatatnpylos),  so  to 
say  '  Many-gated.'  lliat  two  thousand  chariots  set  out  from  it  to  the  wars  is 
true  :  for  there  were  the  hundre<l  stables  along  the  river  liank  from  Memphis 
to  Thebes  towards  Libya,  each  holding  more  than  two  hundred  horses ;  of 
these  the  foundations  are  still  shown. 

"  We  have  it  that  not  onlv  this  king,  but  many  of  those  who  reigned  after 
him,  busied  themselves  with  the  increase  of  the  city  ;  for  that  no  city  under  the 
sun  was  so  adorned  with  many  great  monuments  of  silver  and  gold  and  ivory, 
and  with  a  multitude  of  colossal  statues,  and  also  with  monofithtc  obelisks. 
Of  four  temples  which  were  built,  the  most  wonderful  lor  beauty  and  sise  is  the 
olrlest.  thirteen  stadia  in  circuit,  five  and  forty  cubits  in  height,  and  with  a  wall 
twenty-four  feet  broad.     And  answering  to  this  magnificence  was  the  decora- 
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tioii  of  the  iiioimiiieiits  in  it.  woiulcrful  for  c;ost  and  accurate  in  liandiwork. 
1'he  buildings  have  remained  to  our  own  time,  but  the  silver  and  gold  and  the 
decoration  of  ivory  and  fine  stone  were  robbed  by  the  Persians  what  time 
Cambyses  burnt  the  temples  of  ^gypt  ....  Here  also,  they  say.  are  the 
tombs  of  the  ancient  kings,  wonderful  to  see  and  in  no  way  behind  those  of 
later  days  which  arc  most  highly  esteemed." 

In  Roman  times  the  city liad  become  much  what  it  is  now,  a  collection  of 
villages  with  the  ancient  temples  and  tomlis  rising  among  them,  and  was,  as  it 
is  now,  a  place  for  tourists  and  scientific  men  to  visit.  The  fame  of  the  musical 
8t;ituc  of  Momnun  brought  numy  noble  and  luirncd  Konuins  to  the  city ; 
among  them  the  l^mixsror  Hadrian,  and,  at  an  c:irlier  jicriod,  the  prince 
(icrmanicns  and  the  gcogniphcr  Siralx)  (|{.(X  24),  who  thus  descriltes  his 
visit:  "After  the  city  of  AimiIIu  coinoi»  Thelics,  now  cnllc<l  l>ios|K)lis.  *  with 
lii^r  hundrtnl  gatits,  IhriHigh  vacU  of  which  issue  two  hundriKl  men,  with  horses 
and  di.-iriots,'  according  to  llonu:r,  who  ni<:nlions  also  its  wc:dth ;  '  not  all  the 
Wirallh  the  |Kil:ici*s  tif  I'^^yptian  'J'heljcs  contain.'  Other  writers  use  the  same 
language,  and  consider  'I1iel)es  the  csipilal  of  tlgypt.  The  remains  of  its 
greatness  which  still  exist  extend  eighty  sUulia  (nine  miles)  in  length.  'Hiere 
are  nunuirous  ittnipU's,  manv  of  which  were  daniagtHl  by  C^ambyses.  Tlur  site 
is  at  pri'senl  occupied  by  villages.  The  (xirt  in  which  the  city  lay  is  on  the 
Arabian  Uink  ;  on  the  other  Umk  is  the  iKirt  in  which  the  Meiiiiuiniiim  lii^. 
Il«!i'e  aii;  lw<i  eiilos.s;il  ligui'i's  near  one  another,  each  consisting  of  a  single 
st«>ne.  Out;  is  enlire  ;  the  part  of  the  other  aUwe  the  throne  luis  fallen  down, 
the  tiflect,  it  is  s;ii<l,  of  an  (rarth(|iiake.  It  is  iM^ieved  that  once  a  day  a  noi.sc 
as  of  a  slight  blow  issih^  from  tlu:  jKirt  of  lh<;  slaliie  which  still  remains  on  ihr 
thi'iMK!.  .  .  .  Al Nive  the  Memiioniiiin  are  toinlis  of  the  kings  cut  «»iit  (»f  the 
riM:k,  alMiul  forty  in  uuiiiInm':  they  are  executed  with  singular  skill  and  are 
worthy  of  notice.  Among  the  tombs  arc  olielisks  with  inscriptions,  denoting 
the  wealth  of  the  kings  of  that  time,  and  the  extent  of  their  empire,  as  reaching 
to  the  Scythians,  Hadrians,  Indians,  and  the  present  Ionia,  the  amount  of 
tribute  also,  and  the  numl)er  of  soldiers,  which  amounted  to  a  million  men. 
'i'he  priests  of  Thel)es  are  said  to  be  foi  the  most  part  astronomers  and  philo- 
sophers. .  .  .  They  ascrilNS  to  Hermes  (Thoth)  all  knowlc<lgc  of  this  kind. 
1*0  /ens,  whom  they  worship  alx>ve  all  other  gods,  a  virgin  of  the  greatest 
beauty  and  of  the  most  illustrious  family  (such  (Msrsons  the  (ireeks  call  piilla- 
kides)  is  dedicated  "  (xvii.  i,  46). 

It  is  much  to  Ix;  regretted  that  Herodotus  has  left  us  no  account  of  Tlielics 
at  the  much  ciirlier  date  at  which  he  visitetl  ICgyiK.  We  have  no  right  to 
assume  from  his  silence  that  he  never  visited  TIk>Ik:s:  he  may  have  lost  his 
notes  or  intended  to  describe  the  great  city  elsewhere. 

In  late  Roman  times  the  llieban  villages  lost  the  proud  title  of  Diospolts, 
and  even  Palhyris  disap{)eared  as  the  name  of  the  western  suburt) :  Karnak 
was  known  to  the  Copts  as  Api,  and  I^ilhyris  as  Tjimi.  Both  were  in  the 
nome  of  Kmient,  which  was  the  largest  town  of  the  ThelxiTd. 

Tjeme  was  in  the  7th  and  8th  centuries  a  great  monastic  settlement. 
The  bishop  Pisentius  fled  into  the  western  niouiilain  here  before  the  idolatrous 
Persians,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  tomb,  which  he  found  full  of  miiinmies, 
with  one  of  which,  .iccording  to  the  tale,  he  held  miraculous  converse,  on  tlie 
.subject  of  the  state  of  the  souls  of  the  mummy  and  his  friends  (who  h.id  Ikhmi 
IKigans)  in  hell.  Many  anchorites  fulloweil  his  example,  and  also  nionasleries 
of  regular  monks  were  founded.  The  most  important  of  these  seems  to  have 
Ixien  that  of  St.  Phoelximmon  at  l>}r  el-Dn^viri.  We  have  a  kira^c  number 
of  conteni|x>t*ary  documents  referring  to  this  settlement,  mostly  of  the  time  of 
the  bishop  Abndiani  (7th  cent.  I.  In  these  A|)e  seems  to  l)e  the  scat  of  tlie 
loc:U  secular  authorities,  while  brment  was  the  "county  town.'* 

Isrineiit  and  the  ( Coptic  centre  of  Na^Aila,  iiorlh  of  TheUrs,  rrmaiiu'«l  the 
chief  plaix-s  of  the  district  till  iiimlern  times.  The  Coptic  tradition  of  Tjt'iue 
survived  in  its  nuKlern  nrpresimlative,  l;>^iVna.  where  there  are  still  (Miristian 
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inhabiuinUk  lUit  the  hulk  of  the  people  arc  of  Amb  origin :  a  IVxiAwi  trilic 
which  settled  here  a  century  or  two  aga  Luxor  was  oolonixcd  by  tlieac 
ISurnAwi  Arabs. 

The  modem  fame  of  Thebes  dates  from  the  travels  of  Pococke  in 
the  middle  of  the  i8th  century,  and  the  French  expedition  of  1798,  when 
the  savans  who  accompanied  Desaix  gave  the  world  the  first  modem 
description  of  the  place.  In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century  it  was 
visited  tty  n  succession  of  ICuropcan  travellers,  Rclzoni,  Salt,  Drovetti, 
Caillinud,  Wilkinson,  llay,  Iloskins,  and  otltcrs,  who'oftcn  stayed  for  months 
anionic  \\w.  ruins,  stuilving  the  wondcTful  monuments  whicrh  were  now  for 
the  fihit  time  nMidcrm  aca*S8il>lc.  Salt  bnatght  Utck  tu  ICiif^lntid  from 
Knrnak  the  greater  |xirt  of  the  larger  monuments  of  the  I'hnraonie  age 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Kgyptian  Saloon  of  the  British  Musetun.  In  1817 
Delzoni  discovered  the  great  tomb  of  Seti  I.  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings,  and 
brought  back  the  wonderful  inscril)ed  alabaster  sarcophagus  of  the  king,  which 
is  in  Sir  John  Soane's  Museum.  Wilkinson  lived  in  the  outer  colonnade  of  a 
great  tomb  on  the  hill  of  ^Araa.  which  has  in  front  of  it  the  rained  brick  tower 
which  is  still  known  as  Abu  IVUkinson,  Here  he  lived  while  collecting  the 
materials  for  his  great  work,  "Tlie  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians."  Hoskins  describes  the  place  when  he  was  there  in  1832  as  already 
filled  with  interested  visitors,  mostly  English,  including  several  ladies,  who 
spent  their  days  sketching  and  drawing  amone  the  rams.  'l*he  accounts  of 
Hoskins  and  his  predecessors  are  also  intcrestmg  as  giving  us  a  glimpse  of 
Egypt  under  the  old  r^ime  of  the  Turkish  kasMefs  and  Mtmakams^  and  enable 
us  to  fomi  an  idea  of  the  old  oppression  of  the  fellAhin  by  the  IVislia's  men, 
instances  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  witness  and  were  powerless  to  prevent. 
These  older  travellers,  who  did  so  much  for  the  science  of  B^yptology  in  its 
early  days,  have  left  very  visible  memorials  of  their  presence  m  the  slmpe  of 
their  names  and  the  dates  of  their  visits  cut  in  large  letters  on  the  sandstone 
blocks  of  the  temples.  Modem  taste  regards  this  sort  of  thing  as  vandalism  of 
the  worst  description,  lait  these  older  memorials  are  interesting,  and  do  not 
ofTond  tlxt  eye,  except  in  one  insttince,  a  terrilily  philistim:  Tlritish  (xignomon, 
which  is  cut  In  tlie  ntl<ldle  of  tlie  ancient  visitors'  inscriptions  on  the  Vocal 
Memnon ! 

I^ter  on  one  of  the  most  prominent  Eurotx^nn  nsidents  at  Kuxor  was 
the  somewhat  remarkable  I^dy  DufTGonlon,  who  was  gnratlv  Ixriovcd  by  the 
natives.  The  great  ]*russian  expedition  under  I^psius  workecl  iKrre  for  several 
months  in  184^-5,  giving  the  results  to  the  world  in  the  colossal  '  IVnkmacler.* 
I1iey  .nlso  fixed  their  head-quarters  on  the  hill  of  I<LArna.  During  the  'fifties 
and  'sixties  excavations  were  carried  on  by  Greene  and  Rhind,  the  latter  of 
whom  has  left  a  very  interesting  book,  '  Hie  Tcmpk's  and  Tomlis  of  Thcljcs.  * 
At  this  time  tlu^  l'*rench  exc:i valor  Maricttc  ap|N*nn*d  on  the  s<n!ni:  as  Im^skI  of 
the  new  Museum  at  ItAlftk,  which  had  liecn  fonnilcd  at  I'Vonch  inKli}i;ntioii  by 
the  Khedive  Said.  All  private  excavations  were  now  stopixsil,  and  M.  Mnrictte 
kept  the  monopoly  of  such  work  in  his  own  hands  for  the  iKMicfit  of  the  Hf^lAk 
Museum.  He  cleared  one  comer  of  the  Ixnutiful  Temple  of  \)^t  el-l)ri(,mri 
here.  The  work  0^  clearing  Karnak  and  Luxor  was  carried  on  by  MM.  Mas- 
|x;ro  and  Gr^lxiut.  and  the  former  temple  is  now  lieing  put  in  a  state  of 
thorough  repair  by  another  French  official  of  the  Museum,  M.  (Georges  Legrain, 
whose  nrngnificent  find  of  a  cache  of  historical  statues  of  all  ages  made  such  a 
sensation  in  1903.  The  Temple  of  Medlnet  HabCi  has  been  cleared  by  M.  Daressy, 
and  the  Ramesseum  by  Mr.  Howard  Carter,  the  late  British  Inspector  of  Anti- 

3uities  for  the  Museum.  In  1881  occurred  the  momentous  event  of  the 
iscovery,  near  D6r  el-Babari,  of  the  hiding-place  to  which  the  kings  of  the 
XXI.  Dyaisty  had  removed  for  safety  the  mummies  of  many  of  their  erent 
predecessors  of  the  three  preceding  Dvnasties,  which  gave  to  the  worid  the 
actual  bodies  of  the  great  kings  S^ti  1..  Ramses  II.,  and  Ramses  III.,  which 
are  now  in  the  museum  of  Cairo.    Ten  years  later  M.  Grdbnnt  found  in  the 
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same  place  a  similar  cache  of  163  mummies  of  the  priests  6f  Amen,  and  in 
1898  M.  Ix>ret,  his  successor  in  the  general  direction  of  tlie  Glza  Museum, 
discovered  in  the  Valley  of  the  Kings  the  tomb  of  Anienhetep  II.,  with  the 
mummy  of  tlic  king  in  its  sarcophagus,  and  the  IxmUcs  of  many  other  nioiinrchs, 
among  them  Anienhetep  III.  These  discoveries  have  lx:cn  |xinilleled  by  Uie 
finding  in  looa  and  1905,  by  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Davis,  of  Newport,  R.I.,  of  the 
tomlw  of  TrKHiinies  fV.  and  the  motlier  and  father  of  Queen  Tii.  tlie  wife  of 
Amen-helei)  III.,  which  have  yiel< led  to  the  Oniro  Museum  a  most  wonderful 
treasuix:  of  funerary  objects  of  the  XVlll.  Dymisty.  including  cluiriots  of 
enil Kissed  leather-work  and  plated  with  gold.  Of  late  years  many  of  the  private 
tumlis  on  the  hill  of  Sh^kh'  Alxl  cl-I^Anta  liave  liccn  cleared  and  conserved  by 
Mt's^irs.  NewUtrry  and  Moiid. 

When,  in  1881,  Mariellc  tlied,  thi;  iiolicy  of  exclusive  ixservation  of  tla; 
right  of  exuiivalion  to  the  oiru:i:dH  of  tlie  Iti^lAk  Museum  Wiis,  with  chanicterislic 
liiienilily  ami  bitsullh  of  view,  reversed  by  his  sucanisor,  M.  Ma^fiero^  The 
attention  of  British  amateurs  of  l£gyptian  art  wits  now  once  more  drawn  to 
Thebes  by  the  thorough  excavation  and  clearance  of  the  Temple  of  Hatshepsu 
at  D^r  el-lia^ari,  whicti  was  carried  out  by  the  Kgypt  ICxploration  Fund,  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Naville.  The  latest  event  m  the  history  of  Thebes  to  lie 
chronicled  is  the  discovery  and  excavation  in  1903-^,  by  Messrs.  Naville  and 
Hall,  working  for  the  Egypt  Exploradon  Fund,  of  the  much  older  temple  of 
Mcntuhelep  III.  at  I)^  el-lia^an.  Tliis,  the  last  to  l)e  discovered,  is  the  most 
ancient  temple  at  Thebes. 

Topography  :— 

".Mone  of  the  cities  of  l''gypl.  the  situation  of  TlicU's  is  as  lN>:utlifnl  by 
nature  as  by  art.  'Hie  monotony  g^"  the  two  mouiiUiin  mages,  Libyan  aitd  Ara- 
bian, for  the  (irst  lime  iusumcs  a  new  and  varied  character,  'lliey  each  retire 
from  the  river,  forming  a  circle  round  the  wide  green  plain  ;  the  western  rising 
into  a  bolder  and  more  insuisive  barrier,  and  enclosing  the  \Mn  at  its  northern 
extremity  as  by  a  natural  bulwark  ;  the  eastern,  further  withdrawn,  but  acting 
the  same  part  to  the  view  of  'llielx^  as  the  Argolic  mountains  to  the  plain  of 
Athens,  or  tlie  AlUm  hills  to  Rome — a  vsiried  and  liolder  chain,  rising  ami 
falling  in  almost  (arecian  outline,  though  cast  in  the  coniaU  form  which  marks 
the  hills  of  Nubia  farther, south,  and  \viiich,  |X2rli;i|is,  suggested  the  Pyramids. 
Within  the  circle  of  these  two  ranges,  thus  |xxnUiarly  its  own,  stretelusi  the 
green  plain  on  isich  siile  of  the  river  to  an  unusual  extent ;  aiul  cm  each  side  tlu* 
river,  in  this  ros|NHn  unlike  Memphis,  but  like  the  gnsit  city  fartluT  K  on  the 
Muphnitcs  -  like  the  cities  of  Northern  l*airone  on  their  lcssi;r  stntsuns  s|Mn^uls 
the  city  of  Thelies,  with  |he  Nile  for  its  niignl^  thoroughfare.  '  Art  thou  lietier 
than  No-Amon  that  was  situated  by  "  the  nver  of  the  Nik" — that  had  tlie 
waters  round  about  it — whose  rampart  was  "  the  sealike  stream,"  and  whose 
wall  was  "  the  sealike  stream  "  ? '  Nahum  iii.  9"—A.  P.  StamUy, 

I>ean  Suinley's  sketch  well  descrilies  the  salient  features  of  theTheban  nomc: 
'J1ie  traveller  will  have  noticed  that  Uie  mounUiin -cliffs  on  either  side  of  tlie 
valley  liecame  finer  as  he  ascends  die  river  ;  in  Middle  Kgypl  they  arc  insigniti- 
cant  and  monuldnous,  but  from  Akhnilm  to  (alrga  the  ea.sterii  range  is  lofty  and 
impressive  ;  then  come  on  the  west  the  tine  escarpments  of  Abydos,  eiuling  in 
the  lion-hciidiHl  promontory  of  al-*Amra,  and  then,  where  the  railway  crosses 
the  Nile,  on  the  eastern  bank  the  splendid  fortress-like  cliffs  of  ^asr  es-$ayyad. 
Thenceforward  the  hills  of  the  Libyan  bank  become  finer  and  loftier  (at 
Na^ada),  until  they  culminate  in  the  wdstern  hills  of  Thebes,  opposite  to  which 
rises  the  triple  peak  of  the  Gebel  el*G6r  (or  Gebel  esh-Shar^.  "  Mounuin  of 
the  East"),  ''rising  and  falling  in  almost  Grecian  outline,"  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  salient  feature  of  ttie  ThebaTd,  as  '  the  peak'  is  a  very  unusual 
mountain-fonn  in  Egypt.  At  TIicIms  the  desert-hills  are  finest,  and  not  only 
does  the  sight  of  them  entirely  remove  tht*  iiniin^si^ion  of  inonoKaiy  which  may 
liave  Ijcen  given  by  the  low  straight  cliffs  of  Middle  l*4fyi>4,  but  the  lieliuklcr  vt 
them  will  readily  allow  that  they  formed  a  splendid  setting  for  the  iin|M:rial  city 
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of  I'^ypt.  'Htc  Im'M  ix>int  from  which  to  apprncmto  the  tnith  or  1  )i*nti  Stanley's 
(l(*scri|)ti<>n  is  from  l\w  saddle  of  the  Wcistorn  I  fill  ovcrloulcing  \)vr  el-llTiiuirl ; 
most  tourists  will  |)ass  over  this  on  the  wny  back  from  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
and  will  be  repaid  for  the  climb  bv  the  most  beautiful  prospect  in  I'^^ypt : 
indeed,  the  trouble  of  the  ascent  is  fully  repaid  by  this  famous  view  (see  p.  459), 
which  overlooks  the  whole  extent  of  ancient  Thebes.  At  one's  feet  lies  the 
Western  Suburb  of  the  Necropolis,  the  I'athyris  of  Greek  'times,  which  must 
always  have  Ijcen  a  city  of  the  dead,  a  town  of  countless  tombs,  among  which 
rose  the  great  funerary  temples  of  the  kings,  the  Kamirssirum  and  Medlnet 
Ilal>Ck.  Hie  villages  of  the  living  which  were  built  among  tluMu,  like  tlie 
houses  of  l^Arna  to-day,  were  inhabited  by  the  vast  army  of  MchyUs, 
cmlKilmers,  undertakers,  tomb-attendants,  watchmen,  and  the  rest.  An  exact 
ixirallcl  may  Ix;  seen  in  the  town  of  the  1  ombs  of  the  Khnlifs  at  Cairo.  South 
of  Medtnet  Ilabfk,  in  the  sandy  tmct  now  known  as  e/-Afa/^a/n,  "the  Salt* 
pans,"  the  necropolis  ceased,  and  the  palace  of  a  living  king,  Amen-hetcp  III., 
with  the  great  pleasure^lake  attacheci  to  it  (the  modem  Birket  Hnbfi),  took 
the  place  of  tonil)s.  'I*he  cultivated  kind  l)ctw(«n  the  desert  and  the  Nile 
was  prolial>ly  stnddc<l  with  the  houses  of  Wfalthy  iiihaliitants,  surrounded 
by  thi'ir  f;:irfli'iis.  Just  on  llii*  iKirdrr  of  llu^  rtillivntion,  lM*lw(H*n  the  Kntrtes- 
si'iini  ami  Mrilliiri  Iliibf^.  rosi*  for  a  time  a  gival  Innpk!  bnilt  by  Amen* 
heti^p  Ml.  (alMiut  1450  it.r.),  iIh-  only  relics  of  which  are  the  two  huge  colossi 
of  "  Mcmnon,"  es-Sanamiif,  "the  Idols,"  as  they  arc  now  called,  which  seem 
to  keep  an  eternal  watch  and  ward  over  the  necro|)olis  of 'I'hcbcs,  as  tlic  Sphinx 
does  over  that  of  GIza.  A  Visitor  to  Thebes  early  in  the  season  will  see  the 
colossi  standing  up  not  amid  the  cultivated  fields,  but  out  of  the  waters  of  the 
inundation  ;  the  result  is  to  {ntcnsi|y  the  hnprcssion  of  their  lonely  majesty. 

On  the  optvisitc  Umk  of  the  Nile,  where  from  the  western  heights  we  now 
sec  the  while  houses  of  Luxor  with  the  triple  (xsik  of  the  I'^aslern  Mountain 
behind  them,  there  were  then,  as  now,  two  centres  of  population,  Afet-rtxt  or 
Luxor,  and  Apet-asui  or  Karnak.  These  were  the  two  main  ganglia  of 
the  city,  with  their  houses  of  the  ordinary  peopk;,  their  Ixusaars  and  quays, 
as  at  prr-wnt,  but  on  a  larg«?r  scale.  F«'ich  lown-nggn»gale  was  gron|)r«l  ronml 
the  two  chief  lrnipl(*s.  'i'he  road  lH*tW(!en  them  was  prolxibly  one  c*ontinnons 
village,  while  out  to  the  desert  beyond  stretched  houses,  gardens,  and  irrigation 
canms,  as  on  the  western  txmk.  DoubUess  the  margin  of  ailtivation  was  then 
pushed  nuich  farther  Isack  to  the  east  than  it  is  at  pn^stMit.  MedamAt  itself 
may  have  Uvn  included  within  the  Iwundaries  of  tlie  city.  .Such  is  the  pro- 
S|)ect  whicli  we  see  from  the  hills  alrave  D^  el-tinhari,  and  so  may  its  andent 
aspect  be  reconstituted.  In  historical  interest  it  is  second  only  to  the  view  of 
Atnens  from  the  Acropolis  or  of  the  Roman  Forum  from  the  Campidoglio. 

3.  The  Eastern  Bank:  Iiuxor. 

(The  flml  |H»rtloii  of  ancient  IIioIich  to  1m*  vlflil^xl  is  Miitiirnlly  the  Tnnjtle  nf  Tjwrttr, 
which  In  clumi  to  the  hotels  and  Ntntion  011  the  Itaiik  of  the  river,  hnaiwllatoly 
lNihin«l  the  stennilMiiit  lAiMthiff-|>lsce.  'Hie  iirfNont  eiitrann*  Is  fn»ni  the  «niKy,  Inst 
lieyoiHl  Mil'  iliHikcy-Htand :  ttokoiil  nniii  bu  rImiwu.  IIiv  viKlUir  i<nt4.>rN  the  U-nipfo  lit 
tlietHnitnior  ItH  wiwlom  slile :  thoorlglnAl  II.  eninUKU)  lN*twetin  tlie  two  pyhHis  Im 
iMtt  iiiNtii :  the  path  then;  Icnils  only  to  the  Mominn  of  Ahii  'I  llniotAg,  whirli  is  built 
ill  the  N.K.  ronier  of  the  Kirst  Court.) 

Temple  of  Luxor. — Tho  urlginiU  Kfuicliiary,  and  tlio  iwljuining 
chambers,  with  tho  addition  of  tho  large  coloniiado  and  tho  pylon 
before  it,  were  bailt  by  Amen-hotep  III.  in  honour  of  Amon.  Hamses  II. 
afterwards  added  the  groat  court,  tho  pyramidal  towers,  and  the 
obelisks  and  statues.  Tho  wbolo  plan  of  tbo  tomple  is  vory  irregular, 
from  its  having;  boon  built  on  tho  bank  of  tho  rivor^  and  following  tho 
direction  of  the  quayt  Tho  oxcavations  mado  by  M.  Manporo  tod 
M.  Gr^baut  have  exposed  tho  temple  to  view ;  it  had  previously  boon 
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80  covorod  up  with  nibbiffh  and  modom  bntldingn  that  \t  wan  dIfllouU 
to  trace  the  plan.  It  would  appear  that  when  first  conBtructod  it  was 
not  separated  from  the  Nile  as  it  is  at  present,  but  rose  direct  from  the 
water's  edge. 

The  parts  built  bj  Bamses  11.,  though  last  in  the  order  of  antiquity, 
necessarily  form  the  present  commoncemont  of  the  temple  (as  statod 
abovo,  however,  the  prosont  entrance  is  on  the  W.  side),  which,  like 
many  others  Iwlonging  to  difforout  epochs,  is  not  two  separate  edifices, 
but  one  and  tlie  same  building.  A  drtmw^^  fiankod  by  ram-hoadod 
sphinxes,  connecting  it  with  Kamak,  extended  in  front  of  the  two 
beautiful  Obelisks  of  red  granite  (only  one  of  which  now  remains 
in  situ,  the  other  having  been  removed  to  the  Place  do  la  Concorde 
at  Paris  in  1886),  whose  four  sides  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of 
hieroglyphs,  no  less  admirable  for  the  style  of  their  execution  than 
for  the  depth  to  which  they  are  cut,  which  in  many  instances  exceeds 
2  in.  The  remaining  obelisk  is  84  ft.  in  height,  but  of  this  a  con- 
siderable part  is  hidden  in  the  rubbish.  The  obelisk  in  Paris  is  77  ft. 
in  height. 

Behind  the  remaining  obelisk  are  two  sitting  Statues  of  Ramses  II., 
one  on  either  side  of  the  pylon  or  gateway.  On  the  pedestals  are  the 
figures  and  names  of  the  people  whom  Bamsos  II.  claims  to  have 
conquered.  Among  them  may  be  noticed  the  name  of  Muab  or  Moab. 
Besides  the  two  sitting  statues  there  were  four  other  standing  ones ; 
of  ttioHO,  only  one  is  loft.  On  the  front  of  the  towers  are  pictures  of 
the  war  with  the  Uittitos :  on  the  E.  tower  is  a  representation  o(  the 
battle  before  Kadesh,  mentioned  in  the  description  of  the  Bamesseum, 
while  on  the  W.  tower  is  the  Pharaoh's  camp,  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
represented  by  Egyptian  shields,  with  a  guard  posted  at  the  gate. 
Within  are  chariotH,  liorHos,  and  the  spoil  taken  from  the  oiioiny,  as 
well  as  the  holy  place  that  hold  the  Kgyptian  ark  in  a  tout,  iimtiuicos 
of  which  are  found  on  other  monuments,  as  at  Ahti  Simlx)l.  There  is 
also  the  king's  chariot,  shaded  by  a  largo  umbrella  or  parasol.  At  the 
doorway  itself  is  tlio  name  of  Sabaco,  and  on  the  altacus  of  the  columns 
beyond,  that  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  both  added  at  a  later  epoch. 

The  Hall  within,  whose  dimensions  are  185  ft.  by  167  ft.,  is  surrounded 
by  a  peristyle,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  36  columns,  partially  concealed 
by  the  mosque-tomb  of  the  Shdkh  Abu  '1  HaggAg,  the  patron  saint  of 
Luxor,  which  will  probably  not  be  removed  till  Moslem  religious 
prejudices  become  ameliorated.  The  lino  of  direction  no  longer  con- 
tinues the  same  behind  this  Court,  the  llaniessoan  front  having  1kx)ii 
turned  to  the  eastward,  which  was  don.o  in  order  to  facilitato  its 
connection  with  the  groat  temple  of  Kaniak,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the 
vicinity  of  the  river. 

The  external  walls  of  the  Hall  were  adorned  with  historical  scones 
and  accounts  of  Egyptian  victories.  Among  those  that  remain  we 
read  of  the  eapture  of  a  fortress  in  'Hhe  land  of  Rati  near  Naharaim," 
or  Mesopotamia,  of  the  city  of  Tunip  (now  Tennib)  "  In  Naharaim,"  of 
a  campaign  against  the  Hittites,  and  of  victories  in  the  land  of  Satuna, 
near  the  Gull  of  Antioch.  On  the  interior  walls  of  the  Hall  we 
have  a  list  of  the  21  places,  including  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  and 
('yprus,  from  which  Bamsos  received  metals  and  various  kinds  of  stone ; 
an  lyccounji  of  his  building  at  Luxor ;  a  picture  of  the  great  p)'lo(i  >YHb 
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ita.  obelisks,  statuos,  and  flagstafis  at  tho  momoufc  of  inaugucatiou,  a 
oeremooy  in  which  his  17  sons  took  part,  and  a  cataloguo  of  his 
daughters.  In  the  N.W.  ooruor  of  the  Hall  are  throe  chaml)ortt  dodi> 
Gated  to  Mut,  Amon,  and  Khonsu,  and  constructod  of  older  materials. 
In  front  of  the  S.  gateway  are  two  colossal  black  granite  statues  of  the 
king,  soatod,  with  his  wife  Nofortari  at  tho  side.  On  the  pedestals  is 
a  list  of  subject  nations,  among  which  Mesopotamia  {N(iharain  and 
Miiofia),  AbHvria,  uiul  tho  Klwii^  (who  liavo  boon  doubtfully  idonliflcd 
with  tho  Biblical  *'llitlitos")  arc  reckoned.  Kluvcu  otlior  standing 
statuoti  of  rt)d  gniuito  and  of  Hniallor  hImo  arc  pbux)d  Iwtwoon  tlio 
coluniiiH  i)f  tliti  S.  lialf  of  Liio  Hull.  At  tlioir  hmum  arc  tliu  ''royal*' 
wives  and  dauglilcru  of  IUiuhoh.  IMs  son  'Mor-cii-T*tah  liiut  oiigravtNl 
his  name  on  most  of  thoni.  Tho  S.  gateway  of  the  Hall  was  built  by 
Amoii-bctcp  in.,  and  formed  the  N.  pylon  of  bia  temple. 

TasBing  thru  ugh  it,  we  arrive  at  the  great  ColoniUide,  where  the 
names  of  Amen-hetop  III.  and  of  Tut-ankh-Amon  are  sculptured.  The 
latter,  however,  has  been  effaced,  as  is  generally  the  case  wherever  it 
is  met  with,  and  those  of  Hor-em-heb  and  of  Seti  I.  are  introduced 
in  its  Htniid.  Tiie  colonnade  was  liogun  by  Amou-hetop  and  finiHhed 
by  Tut-aiikb-Aniuu.  Jior-em-bob  prusumably  UHUr^KMl  the  work  of 
Tut-ankh-Amen  in  pursuance  of  his  policy  of  vengeance  ag&inst  tho 
heretical  Khu-n-Aten  and  his  successors ;  Khu-n-Aten  apparently  built 
a  snn-tomplo  here,  judging  from  some  fragments  of  his  work  which 
were  found  hero  some  years  ago,  and  are  to  be  seen  lying  in  tho 
temple.  Between  the  gateway  and  the  colossi  Philip  Arrhidams,  the 
bro|*her  of  Alexander  the  Great,  built  a  door.  On  the  walls  of  the 
colonnade  is  a  series  of  scones  representing  the  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  Amen,  on  the  first  day  of  tho  new  year.  On  this  day  the 
sacred  boats  of  the  gods  were  brought  from  Karnak  to  Luxor,  borne 
into  the  temple  at  Luxor,  and  taken  back  to  Karnak  in  the  evening. 
The  procession  by  water  was  depicted  in  all  its  details ;  but  much  of 
the  roprosontution  has  perished  with  the  upper  pi^rt  of  the  walls.  The 
length  of  tho  colonnade  to  the  next  court  is  about  170  ft. 

To  this  suc4:eoilH  a  Hall  of  165  ft.  by  1(>7  ft.,  surrounded  by  a  iieri- 
style  of  two  rows  of  Hi  c«)1unniH,  U^rminatiiig  in  a  covurod  i)ortitu>  of 
82  colunnis,  67  ft.  bv  IM  ft.  This  is  tho  court  which  wo  enter  from 
the  qiuiy.  It  was  built  by  Amen-hetep  111.  The  beauty  and  exoellent 
preservation  of  the  columns  should  uo  noted,  as  also  their  elTective 
arrangement.  Ifere  was  found  an  altar,  with  a  Latin  inscription, 
dedicated  to  the  Kmi>eror  Oonstantinc  (standing  on  the  left,  in  S. 
colonnade);  and  on  the  exterior  S.  wall,  near  the  E.  oorner,  the 
ISthiopian  Shabataka  (XXV.,  Dyn.)  has  left  his  name.  The  sculptures 
on  the  exterior  walls  are  due  to  liamsos  III.  Among  those  in  the 
interior  are  representations  of  Auien-hetep  III.  before  tho  gods  of 
Thebes  and  the  Nomos  of  Egypt,  bringing  bun  gifts. 

The  portico  loads  into  a  hall  once  supported  on  8  eolumns.  It 
measures  84  ft.  6  in.  bv  67  ft*.  1  in.  On  each  of  the  two  sides  (E.  and 
W.)  are  three  small  chambers  dedicated  to  Mut  and  Khonsu,  and  in 
the  westernmost  of  them  was  a  staircase  leading  to  the  roof.  The 
entrance  to  the  large  chamber  was  repaired  by  Ai  (XVIIL  DynX 

This  hall  wiui  in  early  Christian  times  converted  into  a  Cnristian 
church.  A  niche  or  apse  was  hammoreil  out  in  the  S.  wall,  and  the 
anoioat  roliefs  were  daubed  over  with  frescoes,  wbioh  have  now  nearly 
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disftppeared.  At  the  8.  end  are  painted  thzee  flflores  larger  than  lifof 
wearing  the  toga  and  sandale.  Tne  centre  one  (uhrist)  holds  a  staf!  or 
Bceptre  in  the  right  hand  and  a  globe  in  the  left;  and  near  him  was, 
some  object,  now  defaced.  The  other  two  figuree  haTe  each  a  scroll  in 
one  hand.  On  the  walls  to  the  right  and  left  are  the  traces  of  jfiignres,; 
which  are  interesting  from  their  costume ;  and  on  the  side-wall  to  the 
E.  are  several  soldiers  with  their  horses,  drawn  with  gteat  spirit,  ^e 
colours  are  much  damsged  by  exposure,  and  the  freScoes  can  hardly 
be  distinguished.  They  proroBly  date  after  the  age  of  Constantlne.' 
The  costumes  are  remarkaole ;'  and  some  of  the  men  wear  embroidered 
upper  garments,  tight  hose,  and  laood  books,  or.  shoos  tied  over  the 
instep.  The  false  wainscot,  or  dado,  below.  Is  richly  coloured  in 
imitation  of  porphyry  and  other  stones  Incrusted  in  patterns,  and  is 
Iwttor  preserved  thnif  the  frescoes  of  the  upper  nart,  where  the  old  gods 
of  Egypt  in  bas-relief  have  outlived  the  paintings  that  once  concealed 
them.  There  appear  to  bo  traces  of  a  small  cross  painted  at  one.sidq 
o!  the  tribune,  and  the  figuros  have  a  ninibus  round  their  heads. 

Iktliind  this  is  a  cbamlx)r  supported  on  four  coUiinns,  on  the  walls 
of  which  Aihon-hotcp  is  roprosontod  making  olfnrings  to  the  gods. 
We  XNiss  out  of  the  S.  colonnade  of  the  <^roat  Court  by  a  door,  and 
go  round  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple  to  the  JitH/i  Iloom,  described 
below,  which  leads  into  another  chamber,  the  centre  of  which  was , 
originally  occupied  by,  four  columns  of  Amon-hotcp ,  III.'*s  design. 
Those  wore  romovod  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  rcpla^o^ 
by  walls  enclosing  a  sanctuary,  in  accordance  witn  the  later  taste. 
Alexander  declares  in  the  inscriptions  that  he  had  *' constructed  anew, 
for  his  father  Ajnen-Ba  the  Great  Mansion  of  sandstone,  with  gates 
of  acacia^wood  overlaid  with  gold  •  •  .  •  according  to  all  that  had 
been  in  the  time  of  Amen-hetop."  This  substitution  of  a  naos  within 
an  ambulatory  for  the  original  open  hall  was  in  accordance  with  the 
later  taste.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  reliefs  of  Alexander's 
time  on  the  outer  walls  of  the  new  liuilding  with  those  of  Amen- 
hetop  III.  on  the  inner  face. of  the  original  wall  of  the  hall.  Those 
are  over  a  thousand  years  older  than  Alexander's,  yet  one  would  nay, 
comparing  them  as  they  stand  on  either  hand,  that  they  look, the 
newer.  E.  and  W.  of  this  and  the  preceding  chambers  are  two  otheif . 
chambers  on  each  side.  Those  on  the  W.  side  are  destroyed^;  the. 
northernmost  of  the  two  on  the  E.  side,  known  as  the 

Birth  Room,  contains  sculptures  and  texts  describing  the  accouche- 
ment of  Queen  Mut-oin-un  and  the  miraculous  birth  of  her  son, 
Aninii-liotnp,  wlioHe  fatlior  wiiH  the  giwl  Anmii  liiuiKolf.  Dr.  Navlllo*n 
iixcfivatidjiH  have  shown  that  Iho  texts  have  Ikmmi  l>orrf»w<Ml  from  the 
temnle  of  Qiioen  llatHhopsu  at  I)Ar  el-HMjiari,  whore  they  arn  applied  to 
the  l>lrth  of  the  queen.  Anion  Is  stated  to  havo  'Mnoamatod  himself*' 
in  ordor  that  he  might  bo  the  huslxvud  of  the  queen,  who  was  thus 
permitted  to  **  behold  him  in  his  divine  form."  And  the  god  Is  made  to 
say  at  the  end  of  the  inscription :  **  Amen-hetep  is  the  liame  of  the' Son 
who  is  in  thy  womb.  He  shall  grow  up  according  to  the  words  that 
proceed  out  of  thy  mouth.  He  shSl  exercise  sbvei^eignty  arid  righteous- . 
ness  in  this  land  unto  its  very  end.  M^  soul  is  in  nim,  (and)  he  shall 
wear  the  two-fold  crown  of  royalty,  rulmg  the  two  worlds  like  the  sttn 
forever."  . 

The  scenes  on  the  W.  wall  are  as  follows,  beginning  with  the 
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Lowest  row,  and  going  from  loft  to  right,  (i.)  Tho  god  Khnema,  the 
creator,  fashions  the  bodies  of  the  child  Amen-hetop  III.  and  his 
double  or  ka  upon  his  potter's  wheel.  Opposite  him  is  the  goddess 
Isis.  (ii.)  Khnoniu  and  Amen,  (iil.)  Queon  Mnt-om-ua  in  heaven, 
hearing  tne  declaration  of  Amen  before  the  goddesses  Neith  and  Selk 
that  he  is  the  father  of  the  child,  (iv.)  Amen  and  Thoth.  (v.)  Amen 
presenting  Mut-em-ua  to  Isis.  Middle  row  :  (i.)  Thoth  announcing  to 
Mut-em-ua  that  she  will  conceive  a  son.  (ii.)  The  pregnant  Mut-em-ua 
sustained  with  life  by  Isis  and  Khnemu.  (iii.)  Confinement  of  Mut- 
em-ua  in  the  presence  of  Taueret  and  Bes,  deities  who  ward  off  evil 
from  women  at  childbirth,  (iv.)  Isis  prosonts  the  now- born  child  to 
Amen,  who  salutes  him  as  '*Son  of  the  Bun.*'  (v.)  Amon  takes  the 
child  in  liis  arms,  while  Ualhor  foretells  his  destiny,  and  Mut  presents 
him  with  tlio  emblem  of  many  prusperous  years.  IZbp  row :  (i.)  The 
queen,  attended  by  the  goddess  Selk,  watches  the  child  and  his  double 
being  given  suck  by  liathor  and  her  cow.  (ii.)  The  nine  goddesses 
nursing  the  child,  (iii.)  The  child  and  his  fca  purified  by  the  Nile- 
gods,  (iv.)  Horus  presenting  the  child  and  his  ka  to  Amen,  (v.)  Khnemu 
and  Anubis.  -  (vi.)  The  ehild  and  his  ka  seated  and  standmg  before 
Amon.  (vii.)  Amon-hotop  III.  enthroned  as  king.  The  scenes  on  the 
S.  wall  roprosent  tho  gods  of  Bgypt  rooogniaing  him  as  king  at  his 
coronation. 

Down  the  middle  of  each  of  these  sido-chamltcrs  ran  three  lotiform 
coluuuis.  I'Vom  tho  sanctuary  of  Alexander  we  pass  into  a  rect- 
angular room  supported  on  two  rovfs  of  6  oolunms,  and  from  this 
into  the  original  sanctuary  of  Amen-hetep,  with  its  4  columns.  It  is 
flanked  by  two  small  ohambers,  each  resting  on  two  columns.  In  the 
sanctuary  there  are  traces  of  the  naos  which  formed  part  of  the 
building. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  temple  is  a  stone  Quay  of  the  early  Roman 
a^e.  Opposite  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  temple  it  takes  a  more  easterlv 
direction,  and  points  out  the  original  course  of  the  river,  which 
continued  across  the  plain  now  Iving  between  it  and  the  ruins  of 
Karnak,  and  which  may  be  traced  by  a  depression  in  the  level  of  the 
ground  it  gradually  deserted.  The  southom  extremity  of  the  quay 
is  of  brick  (prol)ably  a  Human  addition),  and  indicates  in  like  manner 
the  former  direction  of  the  stream.  When  the  temple  was  first  built, 
the  river  seems  to  have  flowed  close  under  its  walls. 

4.  Kamak. 

The  modem  road  to  Kamak  follows  very  closely  the  ancient  paved 
road  which  led  from  the  N.  pylon  of  the  temple  -of  Luxor  to  the 
pylon  of  the  temple  of  Khonsu  at  Karnak.  M.  (Ir^bant's  excavations 
have  revealed  a  portion  of  the  road  near  tho  Luxor  market  and  the 
new  Boman  Catholio  church,  the  Coptic  cemetery,  in  which  are  some 
English  graves,  being  W.  of  it.  The  ancient  road  was  about  a  mile  in 
length  and  bordered  the  whole  way  with  sphinxes,  some  of  which  still 
exist.  They  have  the  head  of  a  ram  (for  which  Nekhtnebf  substituted 
the  human  head)  on  a  lion's  body,  and  between  their  fore-feet  is  a 
statue  of  Amen-hetep  III.,  who  no  doubt  improved  this  road  at  the 
same  time  that  he  built  the  principal  part  of  the  I'omple  of  Luxor, 
lieyond  the  viUage  of  J(a/r  Koi'^iak^  tlio  (vveiiiie  tqnis  slightly  to  the  |., 
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ftnd  from  this  point  is  bordorod  with  isphinxM  with  nuns*  hoadii,  and 
callod  the  Avenue  of  Krio-sphinxee.  At  tho  ond  of  this  avonuo  ii  tho 
majeetio 

Gate  of  Ptolemy  Enerretes  I.  (b.o.  247-222),  who  is  ropraiontod 
upon  it  as,  in  company  with  Quoen  Beronikd,  making  an  offering  to 
their  predecessors  and  parents,  Fhiladelphos  and  ArsinoS.  In  one  of 
the  compartments,  within  the  doorway,  the  king  is  represented  in  a 
Greek  costume ;  instances  of  which  are  rare,  even  on  Ptolemaic  monu- 
ments. From  this  pylon  another  avenue  of  sphinxes  loads  to  the 
Temple  of  Khoosu  {XX.  Dyn.),  founded  by  Jlamsos  HI.,  and  continued 
by  some  of  his  successors,  the  hall  of  8  columns  having  boon  built  by 
llamsos  XII.  The  temple  is  dedicated  to  Khonsu,  one  of  the  great 
Theban  triad.  It  has  been  thoroughly  repaired  by  M.  Legrain.  The 
decorations  were  completed  by  Ramses  IV.  and  XII.,  and  added  to  by 
the  high  priests  of  Amen,  Her-Hor  and  Pinotjem  I.,  who  wore  the 
rivals  of  the  XXI.  Dynasty.  The  pylon,  which  was  built  by  Pinotjem  I., 
was  finished  bv  Alexander  II.  It  is  60  ft.  high.  The  temple  contains 
a  picture  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  in  It  was  found  the  famous 
stela  of  "The  Possessed  Princess,"  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bakhten, 
of  which  a  translation  is  given  in  the  M^ords  of  the  Past,'  Iv., 
pp.  63  sf .  On  the  W.  side  of  tho  temple  of  Khonsu  is  tho  little  temple 
of  Osiris  and  tlie  goddess  Ajftt  a  form  of  Tauoret,  built  bv  Ptolemy 
Pliyskon,  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  Augustus,  which  is  now  used  as  a  local 
museum. 

The  Great  Temple. — ^We  next  roach  tho  Qroat  Temple,  of  which 
the  principal  entrance  (the  First  or  Great  Pylon)  is  about  five  minutes 
to  the  N.  of  the  Temple  of  Khonsu.  This  entrance  lies  on  the  N.W. 
side,  facing  the  river,  and  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  it.  From 
the  temple  of  Khonsu  the  groat  temple  is  often  entered  by  tho  second 
gato,  in  tho  transverse  court  between  tho  third  and  seventh  pylons 
(see  plan) ;  but  this  should  be  reserved  for  tho  point  of  departure,  and 
the  donkeys  should  bo  directed  to  tako  tho  visitor  to  tho  (Iront  Pylon 
and  await  him  at  the  second  entrance. 

The  temple  of  Kamak  (which  signifies  a  "window  '*  in  Arabic)  was 
called  Khn-fnennUf  **  the  glorious  building,"  or  NesiU-taui^  **  the  thrones 
of  the  two  lands,"  in  Old  Egyptian.  It  was  first  built  on  a  large  scale 
by  the  kings  of  the  XII.  Dynastv,  but  an  older  building  may  have 
existed  before  their  time.  It  was  dedicated  to  Amen,  tho  chief  god  of 
Thebes.  When  he,  at  the  elevation  of  his  city  to  the  primacy  among 
Kgyptian  towns  and  tho  capital  of  tlio  empire,  iMcanic  the  "  King  of  the 
gocls,"  his  temple  became,  so  to  speak,  tho  cathedral  temple  of  i'lgypl', 
and  all  the  energies  of  succeeding  kings  were  bent  towards  its  extension 
and  embellishment.  The  result  is  that  it  is  not  only  the  greatest 
temple  in  Egypt,  but  probably  the  most  stupendous  religious  monu- 
ment in  existence.  This  is  the  great  temple,  IJ  miles  in  circumference, 
described  by  Strabo. 

Plan  of  the  Temple.— Of  the  First  PropyUm  (a),  before  which 
stood  two  granite  statues,  now  mutilated  and  ouried  in  the  soil,  one  of 
the  pylon  towers  retains  a  groat  part  of  il»  original  height,  but  has 
lost  Ito  summit  and  cornice.  In  the  upper  part  their  solid  walls  have 
been  perforated  through  their  whole  breaath,  for  the  purpose  of 
fiisteninfi;  the  timbers  that  secured  the  flagstaffs  visually  placisd  i|i  front 
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of  (hoBO  propyla;  but  no  Boulpturos  havo  ovor  boon  addod  to  eithor 
faoo,  nor  woa  tho  surfaoo  lovolfod  to  rocoivo  thoni.  Tho  pylon,  whiob 
divloH  from  Ibu  rtoloniaio  poriod,  wiui  novor  (Mminlolud,  and  on  tho 
iinior  fiwH)  <»(  tho  H.  wing  Htill  uxiHt  tlio  roniahiH  of  thu  oarth  wmlTohlinK 
and  rampd  which  wuro  uuod  for  its  oreotion.  The  total  broad th  of 
this  enormous  pron^lon  is  about  S70  ft.,  and  its  depth  60  ft.;  tho 
heiffht  of  the  standmg  tower  is  142|  ft.  A  narrow  staircase  leads  up 
to  the  top,  whonoo  is  obtained  an  excellent  bird'»«yo  view  of  the  ruins. 
Just  outttido  tho  gate  is  tho  houso  of  tho  luspoctor  of  tho  Toinplo, 
M.  Lograin. 

Tho  pylon  was  approached  from  tho  Nile  by  an  avenue  of  ram- 
lioadod  spliinxuri  aliout  SKX)  ft.  in  length,  construotod  by  lianisoB  II., 
but  UHurpud  liy  Sutl  If.,  who  also  oruotod  two  Knmll  obolisks  at  their 
W.  oxtrcmily.  lloro  thoro  is  a  stone  quay  which  once  projected  Into 
tho  rivor,  which  has  retreated  a  conMidorable  distance  to  the  W. 
On  its  W.  face  a  number  of  interesting  inscriptions  were  discovered 
in  1896,  dated  for  the  most  part  in  the  reigns  of  the  monarohs  of 
the  XXII.,  XXV.,  and  XXVI.  Dynasties,  and  recording  the  height  of 
the  Nile  in  the  year  they  were  written.  S.  of  the  avenue  and  at  the 
S.W*  comer  of  the  pylon,  a  small  temple  built  in  honour  of  Amen 
by  King  ] faker  (Achoris)  and  his  successor  Psamut,  about  B.C.  890 
{XXIX.  DijH.),  was  discovered  in  1883. 

PaHuiiig  through  tho  gateway  of  tlio  prouylon  (tickctH  to  lie  shown 
hero)  you  arrive  at  a  largo  o^hju  area,  tlio  First  Court  (n),  275  ft.  by 
338,  with  a  covered  corridor  on  cither  side,  and  a  double  line  of  columns 
down  the  centre,  of  which  only  one  remains  standing.  It  has  upon  it 
the  names  of  Tirhakah,  Psammetichus  I.  and  Ptolemy  Philopator.  The 
eorridors  are  50  ft.  high ;  that  on  the  N.  presents  an  even  front  of  18 
(tolumns;  that  on  tho  S.  is  broken  by  a  small  Temple  of  llamsos  Til., 
tho  ontrance  to  which  abuts  on  tho  groat  area.  This  court  was  addod 
liyShiHliak  1.  {XX 11.  i>yn.).  M,  Miuiinm)  Oinisidci*s  tluit  ho  intended  to 
roof  ovor  tlio  columns,  but  never  coniplotod  tho  work.  A  restored 
pyloniform  ]>odoHlal  for  a  stivtuc  sttinds  on  tho  1.  of  the  axis  of  tho 
court.  In  tlie  N.W.  cunicr  of  tliis  court  are  the  romaiiui  of  a  small 
TemjtUi  of  Sc(i  11.  (u).    Behind  tills  is  a  lino  of  ram-hcaded  sphliixoH. 

Tho  littlu  Temple  of  Ramses  III.  (i«),  in  spite  of  its  small  sisso 
(170  ft.  long),  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  complete  tem|^le,  built  on  a 
single  homogeneous  plan.  Beyond  the  entrance  pylons  is  a  court  with 
colonnades  at  the  sides,  supported  by  Osiris  pillars.  The  small  pillar 
hall  of  eight  columns  leads  to  a  triple  chapel  dedicated  to  the  triad 
of  Thebe^Amen,  Mut,  and  Khonsu.  The  triple  cella  isolated  close 
under  the  N.  pylon  was  built  in  honour  of  the  triad  by  Seti  I. 

Between  the  temple  of  Ramses  III.  and  the  second  pylon  in  the 
S.E.  angle  of  the  court  is  a  space,  which  has  been  called  the  Portico 
of  the  Btibiistidca,  from  the  sculptures  on  the  walls  containing  the  names 
of  the  kings  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty.  Among  them  we  find  the  names 
of  Shishak  I.,  Osorkon  I.  and  Takeleth  I.,  and  a  long  inscription 
dating  from  the  12th  year  of  Takeleth  II.  llound  the  comer  (o),  on 
the  external  wall  of  the  temple,  is  the  list  of  the  places  in  Palestine 
conquered  by  Bhishak  I.  (see  p.  401). 

A  ilight  of  sovoii  stops,  on  either  side  of  wliich  was  a  granite  statuo 
of  Itamses  11.,  only  ono  of  which  now  remains,  muoli  mutilated, 
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lod  Up  to  tbo  ontrance,  through  the  Second  l^yylon  (o),  built  by 
RamsoB  I.,  of 

The  Great  Hall  (d),  the  largoat  and  most  magnifioont  of  tbo  old 
Egyptian  uionumoutB.  Tbo  liutol  atonos  of  its  doorway  were  40  ft.  10  iu. 
in  length.  It  measures  170  ft.  by  829,  and  is  supported  by  a  central 
avenue  of  12  massive  columns,  more  than  80  ft.  in  height  and  11  ft.  6  in. 
in  diameter ;  besides  122  of  smaller  or  (rather)  less  gigantic  dimensions, 
lioing  28  ft.  in  oiroumforenoo,  distributed  in  nine  lines  of  seven,  each 
wanting  four — 184  columns  iu  all.  Originally  the  hall  was  roofed  over, 
and  the  light  only  penetrated  into  it  through  the  sort  of  clerestory, 
remains  of  which  may  still  Iw  soon  on  tliu  8.  side.  From  the  windows 
with  hUmio  liarH,  by  nioiuis  of  wliir.h  lliu  (Ircibt  Hall  was  ligliltMl,  conuw 
ttio  Arahiu  niuiiu  of  Kanutk,  Tlio  oUIohI  king's  naniu  (uuud  in  this  hall 
is  that  of  8oti  I.,  1ml  tlio  plan  was  duo  to  Liamsos  I.  The  work  was 
completed  by  liamsos  II.  Attached  to  the  W.  doorway  are  two  largo 
towers,  closing  the  inner  extremity  of  the  hall,  and  inside  it  a  second 
doorway  was  built  during  the  joint  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor 
and  Ptolemy  Physkon  (n.o.  170-166).  The  excavations  and  repairs  of 
1890  and  Inter  years  have  largely  inoreased  the  height  of  the  coliunns 
and  walls,  and  nuulu  the  api>earance  of  the  Hall  more  colossal  even 
than  before,  in  1899  a  groat  disaster  happened,  eleven  columns  of 
one  of  llic  aialus  having  fullon.  One  rosult  was  that  the  famous 
huuiing  papyruH-biid  oolunui,  which  is  soon  in  all  phulograpliM  lakim 
before  that  dale,  was  doHtroyud.  The  columns  aro  now  being  replucod 
in  position.  The  progress  of  the  works,  which  are  still  (1906)  being 
Carrie^  out  by  M.  Legrain,  is  very  interesting  to  watch;  the  drujiis 
and  capitals  of  the  columns  are  being  gradually  replaced  in  position 
by  means  of  inclined  ramps  of  earth,  which  is  precisely  the  means 
employo<l  by  the  ancient  architects  to  erect  them. 

(Jonnnont  on  the  magnificent  effect  of  the  Hy)>oetyle  TTall  is 
needless.  More  llian  in  any  other  temple  an  impression  of  religious 
solemnity  is  given  akin  to  that  fult  on  entering  a  great  European 
cathedral.  This  improsHion  is  heightened  by  the  resemblance  of  the 
plan,  with  its  navo,  airiluM,  and  cIcroHtorioH,  to  that  of  a  Western 
ciitliedral.  Tliu  gruat  inscrilied  uiKlo-arcliitravoK  correH[M)nd  to  a  Wustoni 
triforiuni.  One  ftxilH  imi>ulled  to  remove  one's  hat  when  entering  this 
masteri)ioce  uf  ancient  ecclesiastical  architecture.  For,  utterly  unlike 
the  Parthenon  or  l^u^stum,  the  impression  is  ecclesiastical :  the  Egyptian 
priests  were  true  ecclesiastics,  the  Greeks  were  not. 

At  the  v..  end  of  the  Groat  Hall  is  a  Third  PropyUtn  (k),  much 
ruined,  on  wliicli  is  uu  inscription  of  Amon-hutup  III.  This  served 
as  the  entrance  to  the  temple  up  to  the  reign  of  l\amses  I.  Through 
it  we  patiri  into  a  narrow  uncovered  court,  extending  along  the  whole 
width  of  the  building,  in  which  stood  /our  ObcliakH  of  red  granite  (d), 
76  ft.  in  height.  Two  have  disappeared,  one  is  thrown  down  and 
broken,  the  fourth  still  stands.  They  bear  on  one  side  the  name  of 
Thothmes  I.,  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty,  and  added  at  either  side  of  the 
original  inscription  is  another  by  Ramses  II.  of  the  XIX. 

To  this  court  succeeds  a  ruined  Fourth  Propylon  (f)  of  smaller  sise, 
built  by  Thothmes  I.,  passing  through  the  vestibule  of  whioh — about 
40  feet  long — we  roach  the  Hall  of  Ostride  Figures  (a),  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  the  pillars  so  called.  In  it  are  Two  Obelisks  of  red  granite 
\fi)  Uke  the  othoi-s,  but  of  larger  dim^nsiops,  tjie  09^  pow  9t(hudi|ig 
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boing  07  ft  C  irt.  bigh.  This  in  tho  socond  tallont  oljolisk  in  fcho  world, 
boing  Only  sarj^iuwod  in  lioigbt  by  that  ol  St.  John  Latoran  at  Homdk 
(The  latter  obelisk  was  ereotod  by  Dhothmos  III.  at  Uoliopolis.  It  ill 
106  ft.  7  in.  high.)  This  part  of  the  building  bears  the  name  of 
Thothmes  I. ;  the  obelisk,  that  of  his  daughter  Hatshepeu.  From  an 
Inscription  on  the  base  of  the  obelisk  (N.  side),  we  learn  that  only 
seven  months  were  employed  in  its  erection,  including  tho  time  spent 
in  transporting  it  from  the  quarries  of  Asw4n.  (It  is  a  monolith, 
like  all  other  ancient  obelisks).  Tho  work  was  begun  on  tho  18th  day 
of  Mokhir  in  tho  15th  year  of  tho  quoou*s  roign,  and  was  finished  on 
tho  last  day  of  Mosoro  in  tho  IGth  yoar,  and  it  included  crowning  the 
olralisk  with  a  cap  of  oloctrnm  (a  mixture  of  gold  and  siWer)  and 
gilding  the  stono  itsolf.  Thoso  oboliHlcR  boar  tho  original  central 
inscription  simplv,  and  are  without  the  two  lateral  inscriptions  which 
Ramses  II.  lored  to  add  on  the  obelisks  of  his  predecessors,  as  on  the 
London  "  Oleopatra's  Needle.** 

From  the  hall  of  Thothmes  I.  wo  pass  through  the  portal  of  a  small 
dilapidated  pylon  (tho  Fifth)  into  a  small  area,  at  either  end  of  which  a 
door  led  into  two  chambers,  each  with  two  rows  of  columns,  and 
communicating  with  the  passages.  This  area  was  also  the  work  of 
Thothmes  I.,  and  contained  two  rows  of  10  columns,  but  two  ugly 
chapels  woro  built  in  tlio  middle  of  it  bv  ThothnioH  III.,  who  also 
engraved  on  tlie  W.  faco  of  tlio  pylon  to  tlio  K.  (which  forms  the  E. 
limit  of  tho  area)  a  list  of  tho  peoples  ho  had  conquerod  in  tho  Sudan 
and  Asia.  The  names  of  the  southern  natives  arc  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  gateway;  those  of  places  in  Palestine  and  Syria  on  the  N.  side 
(*  Records  of  the  Past,*  New  Series,  v.).  Among  them  are  Megiddo, 
Damascus,  Hamath,  Hasor,  Joppa,  Gath,  Oarmel,  and  other  places 
familiar  to  us  from  tho  Old  Tostamont.  Over  the  names  aro  portraits 
of  tho  Amorito  inhahitantH  of  Palostino,  altoniatoly  imintod  yollow  and 
light-red.  The  pylon  (sixth)  on  whioh  the  names  occur  leads  into  a 
small  vestibule  (to  1.  is  a  good  head  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Amen-Ra, 
dedicated  by  Horemheb,  and  apparentlv  his  portrait)  in  front  of  the 
ffranite  gateway  of  the  towers  which  form  the  fayade  of  tho  court 
(adorned  by  Thothmes  III.  with  two  flat  red  granite  pillars  of  great 
bcfluty,  one  bearing  the  lily  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  other  the  papyrus  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  relief)  before  the 

Saunctarr  (ii).  This  is  of  rod  granite,  divided  into  two  apartments, 
and  Rurronnaod  by  nuinorous  (^liamlicrH  of  small  dimonslons,  varying 
from  W  ft.  l)y  10  to  IG  ft.  by  H.  TIioho  wore  oroctod  hy  i  latshoiHiu. 
They  have  ftne  black  granito  portals  with  her  cartouches,  UHurpod  by 
Thothmes  III.  The  actual  sanctuary  itself  is  one  mass  of  ruins,  but 
some  of  the  chambers  are  still  standing,  and  are  covered  with  the 
sculptures  of  Thothmes  III.  The  date  of  the  original  sanctuary  is  much 
earlier,  though  the  blocks  now  in  situ  bear  the  name  of  Philip  Arrhidnus 
{XXXII.  I^X  who  restored  it;  for  in  the  largo  Open  Court  (i) 
immediately  benind  are  the  bases  and  remains  of  some  polygonal  columns 
(/),  with  the  cartouche  of  Usertsen  I.  {XII,  Dyn.),  in  the  midst  of  fallen 
architraves  of  the  same  era;  showing  that  the  original  construction  of 
the  sanctuary  dates  from  the  XII.  Dynasty.  It  was,  however,  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Thothmes  III.,  but  later  kings,  Seti  II.,  Shishak  I.,  Sabako, 
and  Taharka  have  loft  their  names  in  some  of  the  chambers,  and  Philip 
Arrhidieus  restored  the  whole.    Tho  walls  of  tho  corridor  on  the  N. 
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and  N.W.  sidos  of  the  Sfinctuary  woro  InBoribod  by  Tliofchmos  III.  with 
tho  anuttlii  of  liiH  ri)igii.  1*art  of  tho  insoriiitlon  hati  boon  rumovikl  to 
ParU.  A  tniUHlaliuii  of  it,  no  far  as  it  liiia  liuoii  prosorvod,  U  givuii  by 
Brugsoh  ill  hitt  *  Egypt  uiidor  tlie  Pliaraolis,*  p.  l&i.  Tho  aiiualB  bogin 
in  the  22nd  year  of  the  Pharaoh's  roign  (about  1500  B.C.),  and  continue 
to  his  42nd  year  (though  tho  sculptor  lias  by  mistaKo  written  82, 
for  42),  and  deHciiba  liis  conquost  uf  Paloutino  and  nortliorn  Syria.  K. 
of  the  Sanctuary  is  an  oi)cn  space  in  whicli  are  two  podestals  of  rod 
granite.  Thov  are  the  bases  of  sixteen-sided  columns  ereote4  by 
usertsen  I.  This  open  court  is  filled  with  water  during  the  inundation. 
It  appears  to  have  boon  surrounded  by  a  gallery  of  statuos  of  tlio  chief 
dignitaries  of  various  roigiis. 

At  the  end  of  this  court  is  the  Festival  Hall  of  Thothmes  III.  (k). 
Its  exterior  wall  is  entirely  destroyed  except  on  the  N.  side.  Parallel 
to  the  four  outer  walls  is  a  row  of  square  pillars,  going  all  round, 
within  the  edifice,  82  in  number ;.  and  in  the  centre  are  20  columns, 
disposed  In  two  lines,  parallel  to  the  back  and  front  row  of  pillars. 
But  the  position  of  the  front  columns  does  not  accord  with  that  of 
those  of  the  centre ;  and  an  unusual  caprice  has  changed  the  established 
order  of  the  architectural  details,  the  capitals  and  cornices  being 
reversed,  without  adding  to  the  beauty  or  increasing  the  strength  of  tho 
building.  Olwervu  on  soniu  of  the  coliiniuH  InuuiH  of  the  walls  of  a 
(lliriHtlan  c.linnili,  built  buit)  afUir  the  alNililioii  of  pikKaniHUi.  Several 
culuinns  still  bear  pictures  of  saints,  among  which  a  figure  resembling 
the  conventional  representations  of  St.  Peter  may  be  made  out. 
Adjoining  the  S.W.  angle  of  its  front  is  a  small  room,  commonly  called 
the  Hall  of  Afuestont  ((/),  from  its  having  contained  on  its  walls  a  bas- 
relief  representing  King  Thothmes  III.  making  offerings  to  66  of  his 
prcdocesHoi-H.  This  valuable  monument  (the  **  Tablet  of  Karnak"  or 
<*Karnak  List  "I  is  now  at  Paris.  A  series  of  small  halls  and  rooms 
occupies  the  extremity  of  the  temple,  in  one  of  which  Sot  of  Kubti 
(opposite  Koptos)  and  Ilorus  are  teaching  Tliothmes  III.  the  use  of  tho 
bow  and  spear. 

The  central  chaml>er  is  tho  sanctuary,  in  which  are  the  vostigos  of  a 
colossal  hawk,  seated  on  a  raised  podustal;  the  sculptures  within 'and 
without  containing  the  name  of  Alexander  II.,  by  whose  order  it  was 
repaired  and  sculptured. 

On  the  N.  side  are  the  foundations  of  a  room,  on  the  walls  of  which 
•  are  depicted  the  foreign  animals  and  plants  transported  by  Thothmes 
III.  in  his  zoological  and  botanical  gardens  in  Thebes.    Most  of  them 
were  brought  from  Syria  in  the  25th  year  of  his  reign. 

The  total  dimensions  of  this  part  of  the  temple,  behind  the  inner 
propylon  of  the  grand  hall,  are  600  ft.,  by  about  half  that  in  breadth, 
making  the  total  length,  from  the  front  propylon  to  the  extremity  of 
'  the  wiJl  of  circuit,  inclusive,  1180  ft. 

The  whole  was  surrounded  by  Ramses  11.  with  a  girdlerwall, 
embellished  with  reliefs :  at  the  back  of  this,  and  in  the  axis  of  the 
main  temple,  are  the  ruins  of  an  Osiride  colonnade  built  by  him. 

Comparative  Antiquity  of  the  Building^— No  part  probably  remains 
of  the  earliest  foundations  of  the  teniple;  but  the  nanie  of  ITHcrtsen  1. 
suiUces  to  sumK>rl  its  claim  to  great  antiquity.  The  original  wuictuarv 
doubtless  existed  in  the  reign  of  that  monarch,  and  may  have  stood 
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on  ihd  tnUi  of  iho  promnt  ono,  mi  opinion  oonflnrnxl  hy  onr  flnilinj^ 
tho  oldofit  romainfl  In  that  dirootton,  an  woU  An  by  tlto  proportlonK  of 
tho  courtfi  and  propyla,  whoso  dimouRionB  woro  nocosHarily  mado  to 
accord  with  those  of  tho  provious  parts,  to  which  thoy  wero  unltod. 
This  obnsidoration  does  not  conflict  with  tho  other  view  that  it  stood 
further  east,  in  tho  present  open  court.  The  sanctuary  which  was 
replaced  by  that  of  Philip  Arrhid»us  was  apparently  built  by  Thothmes 
III. :  he  may  have  shifted  the  position  of  the  sanctuary  just  as  Alexander 
shifted  that  of  Luxor.  Tho  original  building,  which  we  may  conceive 
as  a  shrine,  perhaps  of  sandstone  or  fine  limestone  with  a  surrounding 
■colonnade  or  pillar-hall  of  sixteen-sided  granite  columns  fudging  from 
the  existeiit  remains  and  the  analogy  of  the  only  other  temple  of  that 
early  period  remaining  to  us,  that  of  Mentuhetep  III.  at  D6r  el-BAhari), 
was  added  to  by  Amenemhat  II.  and  m.  {XlL  Dyn.)^  but  remained 
jittle  changed  until  the  XVIII.  Dynasty. 

Then  Thothmes  I.  built  the  court  of  Osiride  columns,  and  put  up 
the  two  obelisks  in  the  open  space  outside  it.  The  great  obelisks 
inside  the  Osiride  court  were  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  daushtor 
llatshopsu,  whoso  name  also  appeats  on  tho  walls  of  some  of  tlio 
chambers  near  the  sanctuary.  Thothmes  I.  also  erected  the  three  great 
pylons  in  front  of  the  sanctuary,  and  rebuilt  part  of  the  latter.  .  Some 
years  later,  King  Thothmos  III.  made  consiaomblo  additions  to  the 
buildings  and  sculptures,  and  orocUMl  the  great  festival  hall  at  the 
exthinio  oast  of  the  enclosure  of  tho  (treat  Temple.  Ho  also  built  tho 
two  pylons  fiwilng  towards  the  Botith  (hoc  p.  40I). 

The  sanctuary,  rolmllt  by  I'hilip  ArrliidinuHi  was  also  oroctod  by  the 
same  Pharaoh,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  build  it  of  rod 
granite,  and  a  block  of  that  stone  which  now  forms  part  of  the  ceiling, 
and  Itears  the  liamo  of  Thothmos  III.,  Iielonged  most  prolnbly  to  tho 
sancluary  he  rebuilt. 

At  tho  close  of  his  roign  the  temple  only  oxtondod  as  far  m  tlio 
smaller  obelisks;  before  wliioh  were  added,  by  Anienhotop  III.,  tho 
towers  of  the  propylon,  whose  recesses  for  the  fiagstavos,  proving  them 
to  have  been  originally  the  front  towers  of  the  temple,  are  still  visible 
on  the  W.  face. 

The  Great  Hall  was  added  by  Seti  I.,  the  second  king  of  tho  XIX. 
Dynasty ;  and  bosides  the  innumerable  bas-reliefs  that  adorn  its  walls, 
historical  scenes,  in  the  most  finished  and  elegant  style  of  Egyptian 
sculpture,  were  designed  on  the  exterior  of  the  N.  side  (see  p.  891)). 

In  the  reign  of  Seti's  son  Ramses  II.,  great  additions  were  made. 
He  completed  the  souluturos  on  the  S.  side  of  tho  Groat  Hall,  and  on 
the  exterior  of  the  wall  of  circuit.  He  also  built  the  area  in  front, 
with  massive  propyla,  preceded  by  ffranite  colossi  and  an  avenue  of 
•  sphinxes.  It  may  be  worth  noting  in  connection  with  this  part  of  the 
building  that  on  a  statue  in  the  Munich  Museum  is  an  mscriptton 
giving  an  account  of  the  career  of  the  person  represented,  one  Bek-en- 
Khensu,  "skilled  in  art,  and  the  first  prophet  of  Amen,*'  in  which 
the  follbwing  passage  occurs:— -''I  dla  tne  best  I  could  for  the 
temple  of  Amen,  as  architect  of  my  lord.  I  executed  the  pylon  'of 
Ramses  II.,  the  friend  of  Amen,  who  listens  to  those  who  pray  to  him  * 
•(thus  is  he  named),  at  the  first  gate  of  the  Temple  of  Anion.  I  placed 
obelisks  at  the  same  made  of  granite.  Their  height  reached  to  the 
vault  of  hoavon.    A  propylon  is  liefore  the  same  in  sight  of  tho  city  of 
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ThaW,  And  ponds  and  flardens,  with  flourishing  trees.  I  made  two 
great  doable  doors  of  gold.  Their  height  reaohes  to  heaven.  I  caused 
to  be  made  a  double  pair  of  groat  masts.  I  sot  thorn  up  in  the  splendid 
court  in  sight  of  his  temple.*' 

The  principal  edifices  united  to  the  main  temple  by  the  suooessors 
of  Ramses  II.  are  the  three  chambers  below  the  front  propylon,  and  the 
small  but  complete  tomplo  (l)  on  the  W.  sido  of  the  largo  area ;  the 
lattor  bv  lliimuoH  II  [.,  the  former  by  Soti  II.  Sovoral  sculptures  wore 
addod,  auriiig  the  XXII;  Dynasty,  at  the  wostoru  comor  of  the  same 
aroa.  The  columns  in  this  court,  one  alone  of  which  is  now  standing, 
boar  the  names  of  Tirhakah  {XXV,  DynX  Psammetichus  I.  {XXVl. 
Dyn,),  and  Ptolemy  Philopator  IXXXIIL  Dyn,) ;  and  the  gateway 
Iwtweon  tbom  and  tlio  grand  hall  having  boon  altered  by  Ptolemy 
IMiyuJcou,  additional  sculptures,  bearing  his  name,  were  inserted  amidst 
tlioHO  of  lUiniHOH  IT. 

It  will  be  soon  from  the  above  account  that  the  earliest  name  found 
on  any  of  the  buildings  of  the  Great  Temple  is  that  of  Usertsen  I., 
while  the  latest  is  that  of  Alexander  II.,  whose  name  appears  in  one  of 
the  small  chambers  belonging  to  the  eolumnar  edifice  ot  Thothmes  III. 

Historical  Sculptures. — ^The  principal  historical  sculptures  are  on 
the  exterior  of  the  Great  Hall,  which  were  commenced  by  Seti  I.,  and 
finished  by  his  son  liamsos  II. 

FiXTUUiou  ov  GuvAT  IlALir— NoiiTU  WALTi.— Thcso  relate  to  the 
campaigns  of  Seti  I.,  in  Syria.  Beginning  at  the  N.W.  end  (a) :  the 
upper  oompartmont  represents  the  king  attacking  a  fortress  near 
Kodesh  "in  the  land  of  the  Amorites."  It  is  surrounded  bv  a  wood, 
and  lies  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  whither  the 
flying  enemy  drive  off  their  herds  on  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian 
army.  The  city  is  U^ou,  and  its  llittite  dofouders  thrown  from  the 
waUh. 

Ill  Ibo  iirnl  coiiipAi'linuiit  of  the  souuiid  lino,  the  king  engages  the 
oiiuiiiy's  iiifuiiliy  in  tiiu  upon  Hold,  uiul,  luiviiig  wuuiidod  thuir  ohiof 
with  a  lance,  ontaiiglos  him  with  his  Liow-striug  and  slays  him  with 
his  sword.  The  drawing  in  tlioso  figures  is  remarkably  spirited ;  and, 
allowance  Ixtiiig  made  for  the  convontioiiul  style  of  the  Kgyptions,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  principal  groups  in  all  these  subieets  are 
admirably  designed.  In  the  second  compartment  (following  the  some 
line)  the  Egyptian  hero,  having  alighted  from  his  cor,  fights  hond-in- 
hand  with  the  chiefs  of  the  hostile  army;  one  has  already  fallen 
beneath  his  spear,  and,  trampling  on  the  prostrate  foe,  he  seises  his 
companion,  who  is  also  destined  to  fall  by  his  powerful  hand.  Return- 
ing in  triumph,  he  leads  before  his  car  the  fettered  captives,  who  are 
called  Rutonnu  (Syrians)  and  Tahennu  (Libyans),  whom  he  offers,  with 
the  spoil  of  the  cities  he  has  taken,  to  Amen-Ro,  Mut,  and  Khonsu. 
This  consists  of  vases,  silver,  gold,  and  other  precious  things,  and 
whatever  the  monarch  has  been  enabled  to  eoUeot  from  the  plunder  of 
the  conquered  country. 

The  lowest  line  commences  with  an  encounter  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  chariots  and  infantry  of  the  Rutennu.  Their  chief  is  wounded 
bv  the  arrows  of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  who  closely  pursues  him,  and 
disables  one  of  his  horses  with  a  spear.  He  then  attempts  to  quit  his 
car,  OS  his  companion  fsklls  by  his  side  covered  with  wounds.  The 
rout  of  the  hostile  army  is  complete,  and  they  fly  in  the  utmost  con- 
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Hloriialion.  Oiio  w  cm  liorHolinck.  Tlio  vUitorlouii  rotiirn  of  King  Holl 
in  tlio  iioxt  mtbjoot;  mul,  nlighting  from  his  cliariofc,  ho  ontora  iho 
tomplo  of  Anien-lla,  to  proscnfc  his  cajptivos  and  booty  to  the  protoothig 
deities  of  Thebes.  He  then  sUiys  with  a  club  the  prisoners  of  the  two 
conquered  nations,  In  the  presence  of  Amen-Ra,  the  names  of  their 
towns  and  districts  being  attached  to  other  figures  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall. 

The  order  of  the  other  historical  subject  commences  at  the  N.E. 
angle.  In  the  upper  line  Soti  is  alighting  from  his  chariot  among  the 
forests  of  Lomonon  or  Lebanon  in  the  land  of  the  Butennu,  who  are 
compelled  to  cut  down  their  cedars  for  the  Egyptian  conqueror.  In 
the  lower  line  Seti  drives  his  chariot  over  the  slain,  the  names  of  his 
horses  being  written  beside  him.  On  the  1.  is  the  fortress  ''  of  the 
Oanaanite*'  (Pa-Kan&na),  identified  by  Ool.  Oonder  with  Khurbot 
Kan'an,  near  Hebron,  It  is  situated  on  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by 
water,  except  on  the  side  where  the  steepness  of  the  cliff  makes  it 
inaccessible.  The  bodies  of  its  Shasu  or  bedAwi  defenders  lie  below 
it.  Their  arms  arc  n  sponr  and  a  liattlo-axe,  and  they  are  clad  in  a  coat 
of  mail,  with  n  shurt  and  close  dross. 

Wc  now  turn  the  angle  of  the  wall  and  proceed  westwards.  In  the 
upper  line  the  capture  of  Ni  on  the  Upper  Kupliratos  is  depicted,  and 
.  its  Jlutoiniu  or  Syrian  inhabitants  hide  thomsolvos  behind  trees  or  arc 
dragged  behind  the  chariot  of  the  victorious  Pharaoh,  who  presents 
the  Kimil  he  has  gained  to  the  deities  of  Tliclios.  In  the  lower  lino 
are  the  chiefs  of  Khar  or  soutliorn  Palestine,  on  whom  Seti  turiift  his 
back.  Then  he  drives  past  various  stations  on  the  road  between 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  some  of  which  had  been  built  by  himself,  and 
discharges  arrows  against  the  Shasu  {the  Anialokites  of  the  Old 
Testament).  Next  comes  a  picture  of  his  return  home.  Behind  his 
chariot  is  the  '^Migdol  of  King  Soti,"  which  guardc<l  the  approach  to 
Kgypt,  and  botwoou  the  logs  of  his  liorsos  a  fortress,  called  tlio  "  Castle 
of  Lions." 

In  front  is  a  canal  full  of  crocodiles,  which  formed  the  bouiidarv  of 
Egypt,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  which  the  Egvptiaii  priests  and  nobles 
are  waiting  to  welcome  the  conqueror.  The  canal  was  that  which 
united  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Seift,  and  was  afterwards  reopened  by 
Darius.  It  followed  the  course  of  the  present  Freshwater  Canal,  and 
the  crocodiles  in  it  remind  us  of  the  name  of  Lake  Timsah,  '*the 
Crocodile  "  Lake.  Next,  Seti  is  represented  at  Thebes,  where  he  offers 
to  Amen  the  captive  princes  of  Svria  and  vases  of  gold  and  silver.  On 
the  gateway  which  opens  into  the  Great  Hall,  Seti  calls  himself  the 
conqueror  of  the  Mentiu,  or  Arabs  of  Sinai  and  Arabia  Potrma,  the 
Fenkhu,  the  Sittiu  or  BedAwis,  and  the  natives  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

South  WxT^r*. — As  has  been  already  noticed,  if  we  pass  out  of  the 
Portioi  of  tlui  JJnbastidfSt  and  turn  to  the  E.,  wo  find  the  external 
wall  of  the  temple  covered  with  geographical  cartouches  (6).  They 
commemorate  a  victorious  campaign  imdertakcn  by  Shashank  I. 
OCXIL  Dyn.),  the  Shishak  of  the  Bible,  against  Palestine.  To  the  rt. 
Shishak  is  represented  with  upraised  arm  in  the  act  of  striking  a  group 
of  captives  at  his  foot.  To  tlio  1.,  the  god  Amen  of  Thelx^s,  and  tlic 
goddess  of  Thebes,  holding  a  quiver,  a  box,  and  a  mace,  present  them- 
selves  before  him.    Behind  them  are  188  persons  whose  heads  alone 
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are  visible,  ilioir  bodios  boiiig  hiddon  by  a  Horl  of  liulMomoiiUxl  Bliiold, 
on  wbioh  is  figured  the  plan  of  a  foriilieid  town.    TheM  133  heads  aud 
•hields,  as  wo  loam  from  tho  hieroglyphs,  ropresont  the  towns  taken 
by  Bhishak  in  his  campaign.    The  name  of  Juthntrk  on  the  29th  shield 
led  Ghampollion,  supplying  the  necessary  vowels  to  read  it  hUak- 
merek,  to  suppose  that  the  head  surmounting  it  was  that  of  the  King  of 
Jtidahf  Rehoboam,  vanquished  by  Shishak.     But  Dr.  Brugsch  has 
shown  that  luthmrk  can  only  be  considered,  like  tho  others,  as  tho 
name  of  some  place  in  Palostiuo,  and  is  probably  to  bo  read  not  lulah- 
merek  (Judah-melok)  but  Yud  Jtam-MeUkt  **  Jchud  (Josh.  xix.  45)  of 
the  king."    It  is  not  imi^ossible  that  thi9  **  Yud  of  tho  king"  may  be 
Jerusalem  itself.     The  list  not  only  includes  towns  in  Judah  and 
places  in  the  desert  S.  of  it,  but  also  Mo^ddo,  Taanach,  Shunom, 
and  other  oitios  of  tho  northoni  kingdom,  indicating  that  Shishak's 
capipaign  was  as  much  diroctod  against  Joroboam  as  against  Reho- 
beam.     Tho  inscriptions  toll    us  nothing  of   tho  actual  campaign. 
For  this  we  have  only  tho  meagre  Biblical  accounts,  2  Ghron.  xii. 
2-4,  and  1  Kings  xiv.  25,  26:   "And  it  came  to  pass,  that  in   the 
fifth  year  of  king  Kohoboam  Shishak  king  of  Egypt  came  up  against 
Jorusalum,  bocauHo  thoy  had  transgrossod   against  tho    Lord,  with 
twelve   hundred   chariots,  ai\d  throoscoro  thousand   horsomon:   luid 
tho    peoplo    wore    without    nunibor    that    came   with    him    out    of . 
Kgynt;  tlioljubim,  tho  Hukkiini,  and  tlio  Kthiiipiaiis.    And  ho  took 
tho  iuihmmI  citiiM  which  portiiinud  to  Judah,  and  caino  to  JuruHaloni." 
*'  And  it  caniu  to  \mm  \n  tho  fifth  year  of  king  UoIioIxnuu,  that 
Shishak,  king  of  Kgypt,  ciuuo  up  against  Jerusalem :  and  ho  took  away 
tho  treasures  of  tho  house  of  tho  Lord  and  tho  treasures  of  the  king's 
houso;  he  oven  took  away  all:  and  ho  took  away  all  the  shiolds  of 
gold  which  Solomon  had  made." 

Continuing  eastwards  along  this  same  S.  wall,  we  reaoh  a  wall 
jutting  out  from  it  at  right  angles,  on  the  W.  face  of  which  is  a  sUla, 
containing  the  troaty  of  peace  concluded  botwoon  Ramsey  II.  and 
Kheta-sira,  king  of  the  Kheta,  in  the  21st  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
former  prinoe.  The  inscription  is  the  more  interesting  as  containing 
the  text  of  the  first  extradition  troaty  on  rocord  (see  Brugsoh's  *  History 
of  Egypt,*  now  edition,  p.  281).  The  concluding  portion  of  the 
inscription,  which  is  not  given  by  Dr.  Brugsch,  has  oeen  published  in 
the  'Kecueil  do  Travaux  relatifa  k  la  Philolofie  et  k  TArohMosie 
Ec^ptiennes  et  Assyriennes,*  xiii.  3,  4  (1890),  by  M.  Bouriant,  who 
cleared  away  the  rubbish  that  covered  it.  Fragments  of  another  copy 
of  the  treaty  are  to  bo  found  at  tho  Ramossoum.  The  incidents  are 
probfibly  those  which  preceded  this  peace  and  are  sculptured  on  the 
main  wall  to  the  W.  of  this  side  wall  (c).  Beyond  this  again,  on  the 
same  wall,  is  an  inscription  of  Merenptah,  recounting  the  victory  of 
'  that  king  over  the  allied  Libyans  and  northern  tribes,  Shardina, 
Tuirshat  Akaivaaha  (Achaians,  'AxwfoOi  and  Philistines,  at  Piari 
in  the  Delta.  To  the  E.  of  this  cross  wall,  on  the  main  wall,  is  a  long 
column  of  hieroglyphs  containing  the  famous jpoem  of  Penlaur,  recount- 
ing the  great  feats  of  arms  accomplished  by  Ramses  II.  This  poem  is 
repeated  on  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Abydos,  Luxor,  and  Abft 
Simbel,  as  well  as  here,  and  a  copy  of  it  is  preserved  in  a  papyrus  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  first  to  present  a  translation  of  it  to  the 
world  was  M.  do  Roug6.    An  English  translation  of  it  will  Iw  fouud  in 
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'  liocxirdii  of  iho  VtuA,*  ii.  C5.     Tlicra  Aro  a  vnHoty  of  otiior  Wnrltko 
Hoonos,  nil  nioro  or  Ions  liko  thoflo  nlroiidy  doBorilxxl. 

Other  Builditin  and  Remains.— jVori/*  Side.— 'Hho  first  rulim  mot 
with  to  tho  N.  of  tho  Great  Hall  are  thone  of  a  little  temple  with  the 
names  of  Amasis  and  Psammetiohut  III.,  as  well  as  of  the  queens 
Ankhnesneferabra  and  Nitokris,  of  the  XXYI.  Dynasty.  Snrronnd- 
ing  the  temple  are  the  remains  of  a  village  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ago,  in  which  an  immense  number  of  Greek  and  demotio  ostraka 
(insorilwd  potsherds)  have  boon  found,  beginning  with  iho  reign  of 
Piolomy  l^hyskon,  and  coming  down  to  that  of  Aurdian  (a.d.  370). 
Close  by  are  some  interesting  private  sanctuaries  of  brick,  dating  to 
tho  time  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty,  in  which  M.  Losrain  discoverod 
votive  statues  of  the  owners.  About  150  yds.  eastward  of  this  are  tho 
remains  of  the  small  Temple  of  Ptah  and  Hathor,  in  which  are 
found  the  names  of  Thothmes  III.,  Hor-em-heb,  Ramses  III.,  Shabak, 
Taharka,  and  several  of  the  Ptolemies.  This  temple,  which  is  very 
perfect,  and-  contains  some  intei'ostiiig  objoots  found  during  the  excava- 
tion of  it,  was  built  ngainst  tlio  groat  exterior  wall  of  crude  brick 
which  surrounded  the  principal  monuments  at  Kamak,  and  the  remains 
of  which  can  still  be  seen  on  the  E.,  W.,  and  S.  sides. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  girdle-wall  is  a  small  enclosure,  containing 
the  Temple  of  Mentu  or  Mont,  the  older  god  of  the  Thebaid,  erected 
by  Amen-hetep  III.  It  was  once  adorned  with  elegant  sculptures  and 
two  granite  obelisks,  but  is  now  a  confused  heap  of  ruins,  whoso  plan 
is  with  difliculty  traced  beneath  its  fallen  walls.  In  it  wore  emploved 
Hathor  capitals,  which  are  unusual  at  Thebes.  The  ontranco  to  it  is 
on  the  N.,  and  was  approached  bv  an  avonuo  of  sphinxes,  of  which 
some  aro  stiU  in  their  plaoes.  Tiioy  load  up  to  a  well-proportioned 
pyloti,  Itoaring  the  niunoH  and  sculptures  of  Ptolomy  Vhilndolplios  with 
JtoroiiikA  and  of  J.*liilopaU>r,  which  is  oaUod  IWi  eU'Ahld,  *M.ho  (into 
of  the  Slaves,"  by  tlie  natives,  who  tieHevo  that  it  oi>oiik  into  n  ningio 
treasuro-chamlior  guarded  by  a  gigantic  nogro  sinvo.  It  is  tlio  only 
|N)rtion  of  this  building  which  has  roinaitiod  uniiijiirod ;  and,  lliough  wo 
may  with  reason  attribute  much  of  tho  ruinous  condition  of  Tholios  to  tho 
Assyrians,  the  names  on  this  pylon,  and  nuuiy  Ptolemaic  additions  to 
tho  temple  of  Amen,  fully  prove  that  its  capture  by  Lathyros  was  far 
more  detrimental  to  this  citv  than  any  previous  one. 

To  the  W.  of  the  temple  is  a  small  Ptolemaic  temple,  of  which 
little  is  left,  and  against  the  encircling  wall  of  brick  aro  six  chambers, 
the  first  of  which  contains  the  name  of  Kekbt-hcr-hob,  the  sooond 
those  of  Osorkon  II.,  Takeleth  II.,  and  Naifaarut  (XXIX.  JJyn.),  and 
the  fifth  those  of  Amenartas  and  Shabak. 

East  Side.^A  little  beyond  the  Festival  Hall  of  Thothmes  III.  and 
Ramses  II.*s  colonnade  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  temple  of  Ramses  II., 
beyond  whioh  the  magnificent  East  Gate  leads  through  the  wall  of  enclo- 
sure. The  sculptures  of  it  have  never  been  completed.  In  the  doorway 
is  the  name  of  Nekhtnebf,  and  on  the  upper  ^art  of  the  S.E.  side  those 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  and  of  Arsino^,  his  sister  and  second  wife. 
In  the  area  within  this  gateway  are  a  few  other  remains  of  the  time  of 
Seti  I.,  Ramses  lit,  Taharka,  Ptolemy  Physkon,  Auletes,  and  Tiberius. 
Inside  the  enclosure,  near  the  N.E.  angle,  is  a  small  sanotuarv  of 
Osiris,  dedicated  by  Queen  Amenartas  (XXV.  Dyn.)  and  her  daughter 
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Sbopouapot,  Iho  quooii  of  Puaniiuotioliuii  I.  AU  iho  ground  io  iko 
N.K.  is  oovorod  with  mounda  and  crudo-briok  romaiua,  among  whioh 
may  bo  noticed  tbo  ruina  of  a  Temple  of  Ptolctny  Etiergetez  /.  close  to 
tbo  villogo  of  Negga  el-Fol^&nl. 

Souih  £lM2e.— Close  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Great 
Temple  is  a  crude-brick  enclosure  surrounding  the  Sacred  Lake,  which 
still  receives  an  annual  supply  of  water  by  infiltration  from  the  Nile, 
but  is  strongly  impregnated  with  nitre  and  other  salts,  and  stagnant 
during  the  summer.  The  lake  is  lined  with  masonry.  On  it  the 
sacred  boats  of  the  gods  floated  on  occasions  of  high  ceremony.  It  is 
remarkable  that  tbo  fellahln  toll  a  tale  of  how  once  a  year  a  |diostly 
golden  **  dahabtya  "  is  seen  passing  aoross  the  lake  at  night.  This  is 
vory  probably  a  real  tradition.  Betwoon  the  lake  and  the  E.  wall  of 
tho  temple  ia  part  of  the  buildings  of  Thothmoa  III.,  and  a  room  built 
by  Taharka.  To  the  S.  of  it  are  the  remains  of  some  building  with 
the  names  of  Bamses  II.  and  Psamut.  S.W.  again  is  a  small  building 
with  a  pylon,  bearing  the  names  of  Amen-hetep  II.  and  III. 

Returning  from  these  unimportant  ruins  to  the  S. '  end  of  the  open 
court  l)otwocn  tbe  Groat  Hall  and  tho  Hall  of  Osirido  Pillars  (IwtwMn 
E  and  y)^  wu  bave  in  front  of  us,  looking  S.,  a  long  avenue  marked  at 
certain  dlstancoH  by  Four  Pylons,  re»orabling  so  many  triumphal  gates, 
which  wiui  mloriuMl  by  an  avoniio  of  Colossal  Statues.  All  Hioho  pylons 
are  nioi-o  or  Iohh  ruiiuMl,  and  tbu  lirnt  and  fmirtli  ahnost  unliroly  ho. 
Tboy  all  buar  tbo  name  of  tliu  Tliotbmos  and  other  kings  of  tho 
XV  [II.  Dynasty.  On  tbe  first  (Vylon  VIL)  Thothmos  III.  has  engraved  a 
list  of  the  places  and  peoples  conquered  by  him  in  the  Sudan  (on  the  E. 
sido|,  and  in  Palestine  and  northern  Syria  (on  the  W.  side).  In  front 
of  tiiis  pylon  wore  erected  statues  of  this  king  and  of  monarchs  of  tho 
XIII.  Dynasty  (with  later  names) ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  last 
are  in  their  original  position,  or  wore  not  moved  there  b^  Thothmes. 
Tho  E.  wall  of  tho  court  between  this  pylon  and  the  mam  temple  is 
inscribed  with  the  Treaty  of  Ramses  II.  with  the  Hittitos  and  the 
Victory  of  Mereuptah  over  the  Libyans  and  Northerners,  already 
described.  On  tho  W.  side  is  the  second  entrance  to  the  temple,  men- 
tioned on  p.  392.  Immediately  N.  of  this,  within  tho  court,  is  tho 
piece  of  ground  in  which,  in  1908*4,  M.  Legrain  discovered  the  famous 
cache  of  votive  statues  of  ail  ages  from  the  v  I.  Dynasty  to  the  Roman 
period,  which  had  been  dedicated  in  the  temple,  and  buried  here,  very 
possibly  at  the  time  of  the  Edict  of  Theodosius,  when  the  temples  were 
nnallv  closed  and  the  statues  of  the  ffods  overthrown.    The  find  com- 

Erised  hundreds  of  perfect  statues  and  statuettes ;  one  figure,  two  feet 
igh,  is  of  green  felspar  or  "  mother-of-emerald."  All  are  now  in  the 
Cairo  Museum  (see  dosoription,  p.  129,  especially  Room  M,  with  tho 
wonderful  portrait  statuo  of  Thothmes  III.).  Fragmentary  reliefs  of 
Amen-hetep  I.,  of  great  delicacy  of  workmanship,  were  also  found  in 
this  court  by  M.  Legrain.  On  the  further  (S.)  side  of  the  pylon  are  two 
mutilatod  colossi  of  Amen  bearing  the  names  of  Meronptah,  Ramses  III. 
and  other  kings.  The  second  pylon  (l*ylon  VlllSy/aa  erected  by 
Ilatshepsu,  and  finished  by  Thothmes  II.  and  III.  Thero  aro  also  tho 
names  of  Anien-hotop  II.,  Suli  I.,  and  Ttamsos  III.  In  front  of  tho 
pylon,  wliiub  ia  tlio  ItoHt-prusurvod  of  tliis  scries,  stiuid  coIohhi.  Ono,  in 
caluargoMH  wIlUo  |in)oHlonp,  wiw  urot:t^Kl  by  Anion-botop  1.,  and  iioxt  lo 
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ihifl  In  a  Hinftll  figiiro  of  Qnoon  AfthnKM-nofortftH.  OIokc  hv  \h  a  mnUlatod 
ntola  of  Amon-liofcop  I  J.,  aiinoimoiitg  that  he  capiurml  Nl  In  northnni 
Syria  (rontorud  by  BoU  I.).  Anothor  colossus  was  orocicd  liy  'Plioihtttos 
III.,  in  the  4Snd  year  of  nis  rolgn,  in  memory  of  Thothmos  II.  It  is  of 
red  quartsito.  Tlio  roliofs  on  tho  pylon  originally  dcpictod  Qiicon 
Hatanopsn  in  varions  sconos :  hor  plaoo  was  nsurpod  by  tho  later  kings, 
oAliociauy  llanisos  II.  (good  portraits  in  tho  doorway).    The  third  pylon 

i  Pylon  IX.)  was  built  by  Ilor-om-hob,  out  of  tho  ruins  of  a  tomple  erected 
»y  Klm-n-Aten  to  tho  Solar  Disk.  Tho  limestone  colossi  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  pvlon  were  usurped  by  Bamsos  11.  In  the  middle  of  the 
wall  is  a  buitaing  with  square  columns  which  was  built  by  Amen-hetep 
II.  On  the  S.  side  of  Uie  fourth  pylon  {Pylon  X.)  stood  a  statue  of 
Hor-em-heb. 

From  this  fourth  pylon  (the  tenth  of  the  whole  temple)  an  avenue 
of  sphinxes  leads  through  a  I^tolemi^c  gatewar  to  the  Temple  of  Mut, 
the  mother  goddess,  second  person  of  the  Theban  triad.  This  was 
known  as  the  Temple  of  Mut  **  in  Asheru,"  the  name  of  the  locality. 
Outside  the  temple  is  a  double  avenue  of  sphinxes  connecting  it  with 
the  line  of  sphinxes  which  run  between  tbe  Temple  of  Luxor  and 
Kamak.  A  horseshoe  lake  lies  round  the  W.,  8.,  and  E.  sides  of  the 
temple.  The  first  and  second  courts  of  the  temple  contain  about 
100  black  granite  statues  of  the  lioness-headed  goddess  Sekhemet.  Some 
of  these  are  nearly  perfect,  but  the  greater  number  are  much  broken 
and  decayed.  They  average  about  6  ft.  G  in.  in  height;  jjut  throe  or 
four  are  dvor  9  ft.  high,  and  there  is  one  very  largo  and  perfect  head 
which  must  have  belonced  to  a  statue  from  14  to  IG  ft.  in  height.  Most 
of  them  were  dedicated  by  Amen-hetep  III.  It  is  probable  that  the  large 
numlier  of  Sekhemet  figures  in  the  British  and  other  museums  were 
brouglit  from  tliis  temnlo.  In  tho  second  court  there  is  also  a  black 
granilo  sitting  statue  of  a  king  aliout  11  ft.  high ;  the  oarlouolio  and 
inscription  on  this  are  erased,  but  tlie  workmanship  has  boon  thought 
to  inaioato  that  it  dates  from  the  XIII.  Dynasty.  Tho  southern  part 
of  tlio  tomple  consists  of  nassagosju  which  are  more  Fkikliomet  statues, 
and  chambers.  It  is  doubtful  which  of  these  latter  was  the  sanctuary, 
but  probabilities  point  to  a  chamber  on  the  axis  of  the  temple,  having 
a  snukU  vault  beneath  it.  At  the  southern  end  another  small  Piolemale 
gateway  opens  on  the  lake  with  two  Sekhemet  figures  picturesquely 
placed  before  it.  The  temple  is  a  patchwork  of  different  reigns,  and 
so  many  reworked  stones  are  used  that  it  is  diflicult  to  decide  with 
certainty  when  anv  part  was  built.  Amen-hetep  III.  was  tho  founder ; 
the  gateway  was  known  to  have  been  built  by  Soti  II.  rinotjem  II. 
and  Shashauk  I.  dedicated  Sekhemet  statues;  Taharka  built  and 
inscribed  a  small  chamber  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  temple,  and  there 
is  a  Ptolcmale  addition  to  Seti*s  pylon  giving  figures  of  Bos  in  relief. 

Durinff  the  excavations  carried  on  by  Miss  Benson  in  the  winter  of 
1896-96  there  were  discovered  a  statue  of  Sen-Mut,  the  architect  of 
D6r  el-BAhari,  bearing  the  cartouche  of  Hatshepeu,  and  showing  by  the 
Inscription  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  building  of  this  temple  of 
Mut ;  reworked  blocks  which  originally  bore  the  name  of  Thothmes  III. ; 
a  statue  of  a  royal  scribo  with  the  cartouche  of  Amen-hetep  II.;  a 
block  of  rose  granite  bearing  the  cartouche  of  Tutankh-Ambn ;  a  statue 
of  Ramses  II.,  and  one  of  Bok-en-Khensu,  a  high  priest  of  Amen  during 
the  XIX.  Dynasty;  the  cartonclio  of  Sot-nckht  on  a  gateway  of  the 
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seoond  court ;  two  oynocephali  insoribed  by  Ramses  III.,  and  pieoee  of 
two  portrait  Sphinxes  of  the  same  king,  Gartouobes  of  Ramoaa  lY. 
on  walls  of  the  second  court,  which  seem  to  point  to  extensive  rebuild- 
ing during  this  reign;  the  remains  of  a  frieze  bearing  an  important 
inscription  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Piankhi  on  the  subject  of  the  capture 
of  galleys  from  the  native  £igyptian  princes.  Besides  this  a  large 
number  of  mutilated  statues  were  discovered  dedicated  by  private 
persons  and  belonging  to  different  periods ;  the  mutilation  of  these  and 
the  havoo  made  in  dinoront  parts  of  the  Umiple  indicates  an  intentional 
destruction  which  posHibly  took  placo  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian 
invasion.  Among  tliom  was  a  flue  head  of  the  prince  Montuemhfkt, 
who  governed  Tliobos  about  the  time  of  the  invasion,  and  was  buried 
in  the  Asastf  (see  p.  471). 

On  tlio  W.  side  of  tno  Sacred  I^ako  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  UmpU 
of'ltatHM's  llLt  \n  which  ho  recorded  his  campaign  in  Tjabi  or  Pales- 
tine. It  was  included  within  the  brick  surrounding  wall  of  the  temple 
ofMut. 

9.  Medamdt 

The  ruins  of  MedamAt,  which  lie  about  2  hrs.*  ride  from  Luxor, 
beyond  K4riiak  in  a  N.K.  direclion,  consist  of  the  crude-brick  houses 
of  a  small  town,  uliout  404  paces  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
sandstone  temple  dedicated  to  Mentu;  but  of  this  little  remaiuR, 
except  part  of  the  portico,  which  is  apparently,  from  the  Btylo  of  its 
architecture,  of  Ptolbma!c  date.  On  the  columns  (the  capitals  of  which 
are  covered  with  wild  bees'  noHts)  may  be  traced  the  cartouches  of  Ptolemy 
Euergotes  II.,  of  Liathyros,  and  of  Auletes,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius;  but  a  block  of  granite  with  the  name  of 
Amon-hetep  II.  proves  the  temple  to  be  of  much  groator  antiquity. 
The  pylon  before  the  portico  boars  the  name  of  Tiberius,  but  the  blocks 
used  in  its  construction  were  taken  from  some  older. edifice,  erected  or 
repaired  during  the  reigns  of  Seti  I.  and  Ramses  II. 

This  pylon  fonned  one  of  several  doorways  of  a  crude-brick  enclosure 
which  surrounded  the  temple ;  and  a  short  distance  before  it  is  a  raised 
platform,  with  a  flight  of  stops  on  the  inner  side,  similar  to  that  before 
the  temples  at  El-Kharga  (in  the  Great  OaHis),  at  Karnak,  and.  many 
other  places.  To  the  southward  of  the  portico  appears  to  bo  tho  site 
of  a  reservoir,  boyond  which  a  gateway  leads  through  the  side  of  the 
orude-brick  wall  to  a  small  ruin,  bearing  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes  I.  Boflide  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  is  a  wall  of  similar 
materials  that  surrounded  the  whole  town,  which  was  of  an  irregular 
shape,  'riiese  ruins,  though  small,  are  qxooodingly  picturesque,  and 
the  pastoral  soenes  around  very  beautiful. 

6.  The  Western  Bank:  Qeneral  Besoiiption. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  on  the  Western  l^nk  are  scarcely  inferior 
in  interest  to  those  on  the  EUistern,  and  rise  superior  to  them  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  seen  in  the  beautiful  sotting  supplied  by  the  m<^jestio 
Western  Hills  of  the  Thobaid. 

The  ancient  western  city  was,  as  has  boon  said,  a  city  of  the  dead ; 
its  houses  were  tombs,  its  temples  funerarv  chapols  of  the  kings,  its 
inhabitantri  mummies;  tlio  only  living  inhabitunlH,  as  far  oh  the  desert 
and  the  IiIHh  were  concerned,  l)eing  thcie  connected  with  the  necro* 
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)>o]i8,  wlicro  clwolltngR  wore  iiitormiDgled  wiili  Uio  tomlM  mtioh  M  are 
tho  modorii  villogRH  o(  KArna.  Tho  ouUivatod  land  was  of  oourae 
ooonj^ied  by  tho  villan  and  fannH  of  the  wealthy  among  thoM  fitill 
)' living  on  earth.**  The  anoient  names  pt  the  western  oity  have  been 
given ;  tho  various  parte  of  the  neoropolls  were  very  caref ulljr  marked 
off,  and  in  tho  time  of  tho  Ptolomios  oven  tho  tombi  were  portioned 
off  into  distriots,  attached  to  tho  quarters  of  the  town.  Thus  we  find 
that  Thynabunun,  where  the  priests  of  Osiris  wore  buried,  belonged  to 
and  stood  within  the  limits  of  tlie  Meihnonium.  It  is  probable  that 
in  lato  times,  when  tho  city  and  its  territory  wore  dividod  into  two 
separate  iiomes,  tho  portion  on  the  western  bank  boing  undor  the  pro- 
teotion  of  Hathor,  received  the  name  ''Pathyritio*' ;  and  Thobes  being 
afterwards  broken  up  into  several  small  detaoked  towns,  whioh  was 
the  case  even  in  Strabo*s  time,  Pathyris  became  a  distinct  oity. 

The  same  small  subdivision  of  the  desert  tract  is  still  in  existence : 
Kil^met  MurrAl,  Shekh  'Abd  el-Kuma,  Kuma  proper,  Bra'  Abu  '1-Negga, 
tho  Asastf,  and  tho  rost  are  quito  small  tracts  of  land,  inarkod  by  some 
promihont  feature  such  as  a  small  hill,  a  tomplo,  or  a  tomb.  Tho 
district  has  a  largo  population,  who  live  to  some  oztont  iii  tho  actual 
tombst  with  a  small  forecourt  in  front.  The  brick  constructions 
above  ground  have  the  usual  poverty-stirioken  appearance,  but  ii 
must  be  remembered  that  mucn  that  we  regard  as  necessary  even 
for  tho  very  poorest  is  entirely  unnecessary  here,  and  that  in  this 
climate  a  roof  is  more  or  loss  a  suporfluit^,  except  to  sloop  on  in 
tho  hot  sumnior  nights.  A  characteristic  objoct  to  bo  noticed  is  tho 
strange  mushroom-like  erection  of  mud,  sometimes  decorated  in  a 
barbaric  style,  which  is  seen  outside  most  Of  these  hovels ;  it  serves  as 
a  receptacle  for  odds  and  ends  of  various  kinds,  a  place  for  the  hens 
to  lay  oggs  in,  for  tho  pigoons  to  roost,  and  tho  dogs  to  sloop  on,  as  a 
safe  receptacle  for  babies,  &o.  The  whole  place  is  usually  known  as 
KAma,  though  properly  this  appellation  should  be  restriotod  to  the 
northern  village,  wnere  is  the  mosque  and  the  tomb  of  Rh^^kh  Taia, 
the  local  saint;  this  lies  N.  of  tho  tomplo  of  KArna.  In  common 
parlance,  liowovor,  "KArna**  is  tho  0(|iiivaV nt  of  the  ancient  Pathyrts 
or  *'  tho  Memnonia.**  *  Kilnia  prosier,  whore  is  the  Temple  of  Srti  I.,  lies 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Wddiyhi,  the  ffreat  twin-vaUey,  which  runs  W.  and 
S.W.  into  tho  mountain-ganffUon  which  here  projects  into  the  plain,  the 
most  prominent  point  of  which,  called  cUlfilm,  *'  tho  horn,*'  roaches  an 
altitude  of  1400  ft.  This  is  tho  stately  hill  which  faoos  the  visitor  as  he 
ridns  out  across  the  cultivation  to  tho  Colossi  and  tho  llamossoum.  Its 
summit,  which  looks  so  solid  from  Mow,  is  really  a  very  narrow  knife- 
uilgo;  the  hills  behind,  whish  aro  in  rualily  higher,  and  only  hnik  lowor 
on  acrount  of  their  greater  distance  (they  aro  on  thn  farlhor  nidn  of  tlio 
Valley  of  the  Kings),  form  asolld  platoau.  The  Wadiy^n  divides  into  tho 
two  valleys  from  which  it  takes  its  name  (''Two  Valleys**) :  tho  easteni, 
which  runs  $.,  parallel  to  the  plain,  is  the  ISibdn  el'Mulilfc,  the  Valley  of 
''the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,**  properly  speaking,  which  again  splits  into 
two  valleys,  of  which  the  westernmost  is  known  as  "  the  Western  Valley  *' 
{Wddi  eUOharhi).  The  long  spit  or  spur  of  lower  hill  which  separates 
the  BibAn  el-MulAk  from  tho  plain  is  known  as  rd-Dra'  Abt$  H-Negga^ 
"Abu  *1-Negga'8  Arm.**  The  housos  which  bear  this  name  lie  at  its 
N.  end,,  andare  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Kdrna  proper.  At 
the  end  of  the  Biban  el-MulAk  and  foot  of  the  KAm,  which  lorms 
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(ho  Bouthom  barrier  of  both  the  Dra'  and  tho  Bib&n,  tho  breadth 
of  the  Dra'  is  very  small,  as  the  lower  dosort  of  the  plain  here 
outs  into  the  hills,  forming  a  semicircular  bay  bounded  on  tho  W. 
by  high  cliffs.    In  this  bay  stood  the  two  temples  of  Mentuhetep  III. 
and  Hatshepsu,  known  to  tho  ancients  as  7jc8ret  or  T^escrti,  "the 
Holy  Place     or  **Two  Holy  Places/'  and  to  tlio  moderns  as  DAr 
el-Bdharif  from  the  '*  Northern  Convent "  of  St.  Phoobammon,  which 
was  built  on  their  ruins.    Beyond  D6r  el-B&hari  a  great  mass  of 
the  hillside  has,  as    the  result  of   some   priniffival   landslip,  fallen 
bodily  forward  towards  the  cultivated  land,  forming  an  isolated  hill 
known  as  Sliikh  *Abd  el-Kthfia.    Tlic  whole  eastern  face  of  tho  hill 
is  liouoyoomlKxl  witli  tombs  of  ilio  tinio  of  tliu  XVIIT.  DynaHty,  tho 
colunniwlod  uiitor  galleries  of  which  aro  couKpiouous  from  afar.      A 
Hiiiiill  wAdi  runnhig  into  llie  liills  iowardn   DOr  cl-BAhari  separates 
tills  hill  frum  auotiior,  known  as  Ktlrnct  Mufrdt,    Tho  eastern  flanks 
of  both  hills  have  good-sisod  villages  clinging  to  them ;  the  hovels  aro 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  the  tombs,  whicli  often  form  actual  parts 
of  the  dwelling-places.    The  gap  loft  by  tho  Sh6kh  *Abd  el-Kftma  land- 
slip forms  a  small  pass  by  which  PAr  ol-BAhari  can  bo  attained  from 
the  wAdi  jiisl  niontiunod.      A  Himilar  pass  at  the  biu:k  of  KArnot 
MurrAt  contains  tlio  picturesque  little  temple  of  Ifathor  of  the  Waste, 
known  now  as  D&r  el-Mtultna,  from  having  boon  coloniised  by  (Joptic 
monks.     1«Vom  the  wAdi  on   the  farther  (soulheni)  side  of  KArnet 
MurrAt  and  Ode  cl-Mudtna  tho  valley  of  the  Totnba  vf  Dui  Queetut  is 
attained  by  a  rocky  path  over  a  shoulder  of  hill;  this  valley,  which 
shows  very  plainly  the  traces  of  the  mountain-stream  which  filled  it 
during  the  geological  ago  co*rrcsponding  to  our  northern  Glacial  period, 
leads  out  on  to  a  flat  and  open  desert  plain,  in  which,  on  the  borders 
of  the  cultivation,  stand  the  temples  of  Mcditust  Habtl,    South  of  this 
is  the  arid  tract  of  el-Malkataf  in  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Amen-hetcp  III.  and  a  small  Coptic  dir.    The  remains  of  the  great 
dike  which  enclosed  the  artificial  lake  attached  to  the  palace  stand  up 
out  of  the  plain  and  are  crowned  with  the  huts  of  the  villages  of  «£> 
Bd*irdt,    The  land  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  lake  is  called  the  Birket 
Habit,  ''Habu  Lake."    Not  far  south  of  this  is  the  Roman  tomple  of 
Dir  esh-ShalwU.    lioturning  north  to  Kurna,  to  the  eastward  of  Kilmet 
MurrAt,  on  the  right  the  low  mounds  of  KOfn  el-Hettdtif  *Hhe  Mound  of 
the  Walls,"  is  passed ;  this  represents  all  that  is  ieft  of  the  temple  in 
front  of  which  the  Cohssi  of  Memnofi  were  erected.    The  great  tomple 
of  tho  lUwieascnm  is  next  passed,  also  on  the  right,  and  we  enter  tho 
tiuct  of  dosort  which  stretches  up  from  the  cultivated  land  to  D6r 
el-BAl.iari ;  this  is  culled  the  AHmttf.    It  is  honuycombed  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way  with  pit-tombs,  mostly  of  the  time  of  the  XXYl. 
Dynasty.    The  arid  chaos  of  pits  and  mounds  resembles  a  landscaiK)  on 
the  moon,  with  its  wildomcss  of  doad  craters,  rather  than  anything 
sublunary.    Standing  up  prominently  in  tho  diroction  of  Ddr  el-BAhari 
are  the  briok  pylons  of  the  huge  subtorranoan  tombs  of  Mentuenihat 
and  Petuamenapt,  dignitaries  of  the  XXV.  and  XXVI.  Dynasties. 
Furthet' north  lie  Dra*  Abu  '1-Negga  and  K(irna  again. 

(Wo  have  now  ooinplutod  our  generftl  survey  of  the  "  Meniiionia."  It  to  eytdout 
that  iiuuli  a  ooufumxl  wihluniuui  of  hllli  aiul  valltiys.  temples  and  tonilis,  to  dllUciilt 
to  vtolt  on  any  one  siHivilteil  route  without  eonstani  cmeslng  and  revrosslng  of  tlie 
route.    It  to  Uiereforu  advisahle  to  desurllie  each  we)l-deflne<l  area,  centreing  round 
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noma  pminliiont  temiilo  or  vlllnico,  ecpnratoly,  lonviiift  ilio  vUttor  to  crmiltinn  ilioni 
In  Miy  onlor  lio  |)lonm«.  In  Uio  onrlfcr  imrt  of  ilio  wlittor  neiwoii  ((Kit.-Nov.X  wlioii 
tho  ciilttvAUxl  iMid  to  •till  partly  ouvoreU  with  water  or  to  iinpoamhlo  on  noooiiiit  of 
tlie  not  yet  Imrilonod  innd,  ho  will  have  to  begin  his  survey  with  tho  temple  of 
KAniA,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  a  lona  jntr  or  catia1<4liko  mnning  up  from  the 
<iirectlon  of  Luxor,  and  will  And  Modlnct  HAliA  his  furthest  ffonL  But  In  l)ooeinl»cr 
ho  will  1)0  able  to  cross  the  fields  directly  to  the  Colossi.  Tourists  l^cu  usually  visit 
Westoni  TI)ol)es  on  different  days.  Tlie  Cohissi,  tho  Ranicssoum,  and  Mcdlnet  lUhft 
are  iMually  visited  together :  tlio  t«»ni1is  of  BliOkh  'AIhI  ol-I^Arnn  are  sometimes 
comhincd  with  the  Rauicsscunt  and  IMr  el-IM^nrl ;  ^Ania,  the  Tondw  of  tho  Kings, 
andilMr  oMSAUari  is  a  regtilar  route. 

JOetalls  as  to  tlie  forry-lKmtii  will  lie  found  on  p.  370 ;  donkeys  are  usually  takeu 
across  from  Luxor,  luit  local  ^ftnia  donkeys  are  to  1»o  had,  and  are  naturally  not  so 
i^xiHiusive,  tho  fcrnr-fare  liclng  avoided ;  Uioy  are  i|Ulto  r<nnI.  Tariff  iisually  P.T.fi 
half-tlay ;  P.T.IO  whole  day.    Ilakhshtoh  Khonid  not  oximh^V  P.T.S. 

In  Ihicutnlier  and  latttr,  when  the  river  Is  getting  h>w,  the  tlotikoys  await  the 
iNiatnon  tho  saiMl-spit  opiHislto  Luxor:  from  this  t(t  the  cultlvatcil  land  to  rather 
heavy  going  over  sand.  In  Movunilier  it  Is  nocossary  to  go  further  H.,  whcro  nn 
enilNinknicnt  or  gutr  comes  near  the  river-side.  J 

7.  The  ColoBsL 

From  the  border  of  the  cultivation  we  ride  up  a  narrow  lane,  on 
the  right  of  which  is  a  farmhouse  {Egbet  AyHb  Bey)  standing  in  a 
garden.  Tuminf  sharply  to  the  rt.  the  lane  runs  between  the  wall  of 
the  garden  and  the  Fadliya  Canal,  which  we  cross  by  a  couple  of  small 
bridges  (/.),  beyond  a  house  with  some  magnificent  acacias  (lebbck) 
standing  in  front  of  it.  Beyond  tho  bridges  tho  path  to  ICi^rna  runs 
along  the  top  of  tho  dyke  on  the  W.  banlc  of  the  canal ;  that  to  the 
Colossi  and  tne  Ramesseum  diverges  I,  by  tho  side  of  the  embankment 
of  the  Light  Railway  from  Erment,  finally,  when  the  rly.  turns  8., 
making  direct  across  the  fields  to  tho  Colossi  (25  min.  from  the  Nile). 

ThoHo  two  ^dgnntio  statiUOH,  coinmnnly  (uvllod  The  Colossi  (in  Arabic 
es-SanaftuUf  ''The  Idols"),  both  roprosont  Amon-liotop  111.,  and  no 
doubt  stood  at  the  entrance  of  tho  temple  of  that  monarch,  already 
montlono<1,  of  wliich  hardiv  anytliing  remains.  Tlioy  are  of  a  coarse 
hard  gritstone  mixed  with  clialcodonios,  and  wuro  lK>th  originally 
monolitlis.  Thov  stood  on  pedestals  of  the  same  material^  which  in 
their  turn  rested  on  a  built  sandstone  foundation.  The  height  of  the 
statues  alone  is  62  ft. ;  but  with  the  pedestals  they  are  C5  ft.  alx>ve  the 
surrounding  plain.  The  weight  of  the  southern  nolosHns  is  calculated 
i«f)  l)o  1175  tons.  At  tlio  tinin  tliny  wore  nriwdrfxl,  tlio  groinul  linnie- 
(liatoly  Hiiri-iMnulln^  tlinni  wiv.m  doHort.  Tlin  soil,  wliioli  now  rlM«H  to  a 
height  of  about  7  ft.  aliovo  llioir  base,  ban  Ihmui  dopoHiloft  by  tlio  Kile 
in  tbo  course  of  tho  successive  years  which  have  since  uiapHcci.  During 
the  inundation  they  are  surrounded  by  water. 

The  northernmost  of  the  two  statues  is  known  as  the  Colossus  of 
Memnon,  or  the  Vocal  Statue  of  Memnon ;  and  was  onoe  the  wonder 
of  the  ancients,  owing  to  the  sound  which  it  was  said  to  emit  every 
morning  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Like  the  other  statue,  it  was  a 
monolith ;  but  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  partially  thrown  down  by 
the  earthquake  of  B.C.  ^,  to  which  Euscbius  attributes  the  destruction 
of  so  many  of  the  monuments  of  Thebes.  The  repairs,  effected  by 
means  of  blocks  of  flbndstone  placed  horizontally  in  five  layers,  and 
forming  the  body,  head,  and  upper  part  of  the  arms,  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 
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No  record  exists  of  the  spuuU  which  made  the  statue  so  famous  hnviiiK  beeii 
heard  while  it  wa.s  entire.  Stnitxi,  who  visited  it  with  /Ktius  (inlhis.  the 
(ioveriior  of  l^Kyp^  s|N>aks  of  the  "u|i)ht  {Kirt "  h:ivin}(  Uvii  '*l»r<>keii  ikwl 
hurlitl  down,"  as  he  was  lohl,  "  liy  th(^  sh(H:l<  of  an  isirthiituike,"  and  says  that 
he  he-ard  the  sound,  but  couhl  "  not  nflirni  whether  it  |)roceedod  from  the 
pedestal  or  from  the  sUituc  itself,  or  even  from  some  of  those  who  stood  near 
Its  base ;  for  the  cause  being  uncertain,  I  am  dispos^  to  believe  anything 
rather  than  that  stones  thus  erected  could  emit  a  sound."  And  it  appears, 
from  his  not  mentioning  the  name  of  Memnon,  that  it  was  not  yet  supposed 
to  lie  the  statue  of  tluit  legendary  |xrrsonage.  Hut  it  was  not  long  liefore  the 
Roman  visitors,  misled  by  the  sound  of  the  name  Amcnothes  or  Amcnoitliis, 
ascrilied  it  to  Menuion,  the  son  of  'I'ithonus  (sec  p.  546),  who  was  said  to  luivc 
led  a  host  from  I'Uiiiopia  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  ami  a  nuiltitude  of  inscriptions, 
till!  earliest  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  the  niitsl  rcHHrnl  in  the  reign  of  S'piimius 
S«:verus,  testily  to  Its  minusulous  powi^rs,  and  the  ereilulity  of  the  wriiei*s. 

'I'liny  e:ills  it  the  statue  of  Memnon,  and  Juvenal  thus  refers  to  it : — 

"  Dluiidlo  magicH)  roaoniuit  uhl  Momnoue  cliordio." 

Various  opinions  exist  among  modem  critics  as  to  whether  the  sound  this  statue 
was  said  to  emit,  and  which  is  descrilied  as  resembling  either  the  breaking  of  a 
har|vstring  or  the  ring  of  metal,  was  the  result  of  a  natural  phenomenon  or  of 
priestly  cr.ift.  Some  say  that  the  actii)n  of  the  rising  sun  u|x>n  the  cracks  in 
the  sioiu!  nuiist  with  dew  c;uise<l  the  |M^euliur  sountl  produced ;  while  otlicrs 
declare  that  it  was  a  triek  of  the  prit^sts,  on*:  of  whom  hid  himsi^lf  in  the  stzttue, 
and  struck  a  mtttallie-sounding  .stone  there  eoneealcd.  The  chief  arguniirnts  in 
faviMU'  (if  this  last  view  aii;,  that  such  a  stone  still  exists  in  the  kip  of  thesUitue, 
with  a  recess  cut  in  the  block  immediately  behind  it,  cajMible  of  holding  a 
person  completely  screened  from  view  below,  and,  above  all,  the  suspicious 
circumstance  that  the  sound  was  heard  twice  or  thrice  by  important  personages, 
like  the  ICmix:ror  Hadrian.  An  inscription  suites  that,  rejoicing  (at  the 
pri^senee  of  the  em|)eror),  it  "uttered  a  scumd  a  third  time,"- -whilo  ordinary 
jxrople  only  lu^iU'd  it  once,  and  that  sometimes  not  until  after  two  or  three  visits. 
The  fact,  however,  of  there  licing  no  record  of  the  sountis  having  Imxui  hciird 
when  the  statue  was  entire  or  after  it  was  reixiiretl,  is  very  nmch  in  favour  of 
their  having  ixxin  produced  by 'the  action  of  the  hot  sun  on  the  cracks  in  the 
cold  stone,  similar  phenomena  lieing  by  no  means  uncommon. 

The  form  of  these  Colossi  resembles  that  inentiomKl  by  Diodorusin  the  tomb 
of  Osymandyas,  in  which  the  figures  of  the  daughter  and  mother  of  the  king 
stood  on  either  side  of  the  legs  of  the  larger  central  statue,  the  length  of  whosi; 
foot  exceeded  7  cubits,  or  3I  yards.  Such  indeed  is  the  size  of  their  feet ;  and 
on  either  side  sU\nd  attached  to  the  throne  the  wife  and  mother  of  Amen-hctep. 
In  height  about  6  yards.  The  traces  of  a  smaller  figure  of  his  queen  are  also 
sc^en  iH^tween  his  fet^t 

Tho  proportions  of  tho  GoIoshi  aro  about  tho  samo  as  of  tlio  granite 
statue  of  ItaiUHOff  II.  in  the  RanieR.scum ;  but  tho  Colossi  aro  inferior  in 
the  weight  and  harduesH  of  thoir  materials.    Tboy  mooauro  about  IB  ft. 

8  iu.  across  the  shoulders;  10  ft.  G  in.  from  tho  top  of  tlie  shoulder  to 
the  elbow ;  10  ft.  G  in.  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  tho  shoulder ;  17  ft. 

9  in.  from  the  elbow  to  tho  finger's  end;  and  19  ft.  8  in.  from  the  knoo 
to  tho  plant  of  the  foot.  Tho  thrones  aro  ornamented  with  figures  of 
the  god  of  the  Nile,  who,  lioiding  the  stalks  of  two  plants  poculiar  to 
tho  river,  is  engaged  in  binding  up  a  podoi^tal  or  table,  surmounted  by 
tlio  name  of  tho  Egyptian  monarch — a  symbolio  group,  indicating  his 
dominion  ovor  tho  iipiM)r  and  lowor  coiintrios. '  A  lino  of  hioroglyplm 
oi^UmdH  porpundiettlarly  down  tho  liuuk,  from  tho  shouldur  to  tho 
podostal,  containing  tho  namo  of  tho  Pharaoh  thoy  roprosunt. 
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The  pedental  of  **  Memnon/*  called  Tama  by  the  Aratm,  tlio  notibboni 
coloHHiiH  \w\}}fi  Shmnn^  \n  covor-fnl  with  UioOrcMjk  and  IjhUii  iiiBcni»M(>iiR 
of  Ihi)  viHtlorH  who  caiiio  to  honr  tlin  hoiiiicIh  oiiiittcMl  hy  the  Rtatiio, 
URually  at  nun  rise.  The  oarlioflt  dated  one  in  of  the  11th  year  of  Nero. 
Sonio  of  thorn  are  vorv  IwmI  yorneR  by  the  court  pootoRR,  Dalbilla, 
oelebrating  Hadrian's  viRit  in  a.d.  190.  There  ir  alRO  a  poem  of  rix 
elegiac  verflos  by  AsklopiodotoR,  and  on  the  right  leg  of  the  GoIosbus  (r 
a  ouriouR  cento  of  four  Hnes  from  the  Iliad  and  OdysRey  by  a  certain 
AreidR.  On  the  loft  log  are  two  inflcriptionR  in  unknown  characterRi 
one  of  which  ends  with  tho  Greek  wordR,  *'tho  third  hour."  Some 
modern  names  havo  lioon  barbarously  cut  over  Romo  of  the  ancient 
inRcrlptions. 

900  ft.  behind  tho  OoloRsi  arc  tho  romaiuR  of  anothor  Coh^xwt  of 
Rimilar  form  and  dimeuRions,  which,  fallen  prostrato,  is  partly  buried 
by  the  alluvial  depoflits  of  the  Nile. 

Corresponding  to  this  are  Four  Smaller  Statites,  formed  on  one 
block,  and  reproHonting  male  tod  female  figures,  probably  of  Amen> 
hetep  and  hiR  queen.  They  are  Roatod  on  a  throne,  now  concealod 
beneath  the  soil,  and  two  of  them  are  quite  defaced.  Their  total 
height,  without  the  heads,  which  have  been  broken  off,  is  8  ft.  8  in., 
including  the  podostal,  and  they  wore  originally  only  almut  9  ft.  10  in. 
high.  They  are  thoroforo  a  Rtrango  iHsndant  n>r  a  coIorrur  of  OO  ft., 
and,  even  making  eycry  allowance  tor  Kgyptlan  Rymmotrophohia,  it  Ir 
dillicnlt  to  account  for  their  poRition.  But  tho  accumulation  of  tho 
Roil,  their  position  on  Randy  ground,  and  thoir  gonoral  diroction,  Ratis- 
faotorily  prove  that  they  occupy  their  original  site. 

88  yds.  behind  these  are  the  fragments  of  another  OoIorrus,  which, 
like  tho  laRt,  has  boon  thrown  aoroRS  tho  droftton  it  once  adorned ;  and 
if  tho  nature  nf  its  nmti^rialH  did  tint  poRitivoly  incmaRo  itR  lioauty, 
thoir  novolty,  at  loaHt,  c^tlod  on  the  HpActator  to  a<bnirn  a  statue  of 
an  enormous  maRs  of  crystalliKod  carbonate  of  limo.  From  thlR  [K>int  it 
iR  roadily  perooivod  that  tho  ground  liaR  Runk  beneath  tho  vocal  Rtatuo, 
which  may  probably  Ix)  partly  owing  to  the  nunioroUR  oxcavations  that 
havo  boon  made  at  difforont  times  about  Its  Immo. 

This  droma»t  or  paved  approach  to  the  temple,  was  probably  part  of 
the  '*  Royal  Street  ''mentioned  in  some  papyri  found  at  Thebes ;  which, 
crossing  the  western  portion  of  the  city,  from  tho  temple  there,  com- 
municated, by  moans  of  a  ferry,  with  that  of  Jjuxor,  foundod  hy  tho 
same  Amon-hotop,  on  tho  other  Rido  of  tho  rWnr ;  an  tho  great  dnmutft 
of  sphinxoR,  (H>nno<'.tiHg  tho  tcmpl(«  of  Tiuxor  and  Karnak,  fonnod  tho 
main  Rtroot  in  tho  onstorn  diRtrict  of  TholioR. 

Tho  dromoR  from  tho  (JoIorrI  to  tbo  Kdin  el-HettAn,  which  markR 
tho  Rite  of  Amen-hotop's  tomplo,  is  1100  ft.  long.  All  that  nowoxiHtR  of 
tho  temple  are  tho  baRes  of  its  columnR,  some  broken  statueR,  and 
Ryenito  RphinxoR  of  the  king,  with  several  lion-headed  figures  of  black 
granite.  About  200  ft.  from  the  K.  corner  of  these  ruins  are  granite 
statues  of  tho  asp-headed  goddess  and  another  deity,  formed  of  one 
block,  in  vorv  high  relief.  In  front  of  tho  door  are  two  large  tablets 
(strife)  of  gritHtono,  with  tho  URual  circular  Rumniits,  in  tho  fonn  of 
ISgyptian  shields,  on  which  are  sculptured  long  iuRcriptions,  and  the 
figuroR  of  the  king  and  queen,  to  whom  Amen-Ha  and  Ptah-Sekar 
preRont  the  emblomR  of  life. 
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Proceediiiff  uorthwards 
we  roach  in  about  20  min. 


Proceediiiff  uorthwards,  and  skirting  the  edge  of  the  otiUivated  land, 
\ho\ 


8.  The  Bameflfleian,  or  Hemnonium. 

The  Rameseeum,  or  mortuary  Tomple  of  RamseB  II.  {XIX,  Dyn,)^ 
was  erroneously  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Menuioiiiuin,  and  the  Tomb 
of  Osymaudyas.  '  It  has  l)oon  supposed  that  the  name  Momnonium  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Itigyptian  word  numnu^  **  mouuniont/'  It  is  certainly 
the  'J^uinb  of  OHymaudyas  described  by  Dtodorus,  O^ymandyas  boing 
llscr-nituit-IU,  olburwiso  JUmbos  II.  The  word  **  Tomb  "  as  applied  to 
it  IH  no  iiiiHiiomor,  as  it  in  piiroly  funerary  in  itH  cliaractur,  and  wiw 
iiilontUHl  U)  Im)  tb«)  chaiiol  of  the  royal  Lunib,  wbiuli  was  iUioU  pltutod  in 
UioliHiAnul.MulAk. 

Plan. — For  .synnnctry  of  arcbitocture  and  elegance  of  sculpture  the 
liamcMUOum  may  vie  with  any  other  Egyptian  monument.  No  traces 
are  visible  of  the  dromo9  that  probably  existed  before  the  pyramidal 
towers  (a  a),  which  form  the  fa9ade  of  its  first  area  (o  c) — a  court  whose 
breadth  of  180  ft.,  exceeding  the  length  by  nearly  13  yards,  was  reduced 
to  a  more  juHt  pro[)ortion  by  the  introduction  of  a  double  avenue  of 
columns  on  oi titer  side,  extending  from  the  towers  to  the  N.  Wall.  In 
this  area,  on  the  rt.  of  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  next  court,  was  a 
stupendous  Syenite  Statue  of  Ramses  II.  (d),  seated  on  a  throne,  in 
the  usual  attitude  of  Egyptian  figures,  the  hands  resting  on  the  knees, 
indicative  of  that  tranquillity  which  the  king  had  returned  to  enjoy  in 
Egypt  after  the  fatigues  of  victory.  But  the  hand  of  the  destroyer  has 
levelled  this  monument  of  Egyptian  grandeur,  whose  colossal  fragments 
lie  scattered  round  the  pedestal :  and  its  shivered  throne  evinces  the 
force  used  for  its  destruction.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  how  the 
Egyptians  could  transport  and  erect  a  mass  of  such  dimensions,  the 
means  employed  for  itis  ruin  are  scarcely  less  wonderful;  nor  should 
we  hesitate  to  account  for  the  shattered  appearance  of  the  lower  part 
by  attributing  it  to  the  explosive  force  of  powder  had  that  composition 
been  known  at  the  supposed  period  of  its  destruction.  But  is  this 
early  destruction  certain  ?  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  tremendous 
and  evidently  sudden  overthrow  can  have  been  due  to  an  earthquake.  The 
throne  and  legs  are  completely  destroyed,  and  reduced  to  comparatively 
small  fragments,  while  the  upi^K)r  part,  broken  at  the  waist,  is  merely 
thrown  back  upon  the  ground,  and  lies  in  that  position  which  was  the 
consequence  of  its  fall ;  nor  are  there  anv  marks  of  the  wedge  or  other 
instrument  which  should  have  been  employed  for  reducing  those  frag- 
ments to  the  state  in  which  they  now  appear.  The  fissures  seen  across 
tlie  head  and  in  the  pedestal  are  the  worx  of  a  later  period,  when  some 
of  the  pieces  were  cut  for  millstones  by  the  Arabs.  To  say  that  this  is 
the  largest  statue  in  Egypt  will  convey  no  idea  of  the  gigantic  size  or 
enormous  weight  of  a  mass  which,  from  an  approximate  calculation, 
exceeded,  when  entire,  nearly  three  times  the  solid  contents  of  the 
great  obelisk  of  Kamak,  and  weighed  over  1000  tons.  The  ear  alone  is 
8}  ft.  in  length,  while  the  circumference  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow  is  17^  ft. 

The  second  area  (qg)  is  about  140  ft.  by  170,  having  on  the  S.  and 
N.  sides  a  row  of  Osiride  pillars  (hu),  connected  with  each  other  by  two 
lateral  corridors  of  circular  columns.  Throe  flights  of  steps  lead  to  the 
northern  corridor  (which  may  be  called  the  portico),  behind  the  Osiride 
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pillars,  tbo  ccnlro  ilight  having  on  each  sido  a  black  graiiito  utatuo  of 
Kamsotf  IT.,  tho  bitso  of  whoso  throno  is  out  to  fit  tho  ascont. 

Bohind  tho  columns  of  tbo  northern  corridor,  and  on  cither  side  of 
tbo  central  door  of  tho  groat  hall,  is  a  limostono  podostal,  which,  to 
judge  from  the  space  left  in  the  sculptnres,  must  have  once  supported 
the  sitting  figure  of  a  lion,  or  perhaps  a  statue  of  the  king.  Three 
entrances  (« o  r)  open  into  tho  grand  hall  (g),  each  with  a  sculptui-od 
doorway  oi  black  granite :  and  not  ween  the  first  two  columns  of  the 
central  avenue,  two  pedestals  (us)  supported  (one  on  cither  side\  two 
otiior  statues  of  tiio  king.  Twelve  massive  colunuis,  32  ft.  6  in.  tiigh, 
without  tbo  uInu-.us,  and  21  ft.  8  in.  in  circunifurein'O,  form  a  doublu 
lino  along  tbo  coiitru  of  this  hail,  and  IHof  sniallor  diniouHions  (17  ft. 
H  ill.  ill  cirruinfiiroiico),  to  tbo  rt.  and  1.,  complete  tbo  total  of  tbo  iH, 
which  supported  tbo  solid  roof  studded  with  stars  on  an  a/.uro  ground. 
To  tbo  ball,  which  meiuiurcH  100  ft.  by  138,  succeeded  3  central  (u  vss) 
and  G  lateral  cbanibors  (v  Y  y  y  Y  y),  indicating  by  a  small  flight  of  steps 
the  gradual  ascent  of  the  rock  on  which  this  edifice  is  constructed.  Of 
9,  two  only  (u  v)  of  the  central  apartments  now  remain,  each  supported 
by  8  columns,  and  each  measuring  about  80  ft.  by  65 ;  but  the  vestiges 
of  their  walls,  and  tbo  am)oarancx)  of  tbo  rock,  which  has  1r)oii  lovollod 
to  form  an  area  around  tbo  extorior  of  the  building,  i>oint  out  their 
original  extent. 

Sculptures. — Tho  sculptures,  much  more  interesting  than  the 
arcbltectm-al  details,  have  suffered  far  more  from  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer;  and  of  tbo  many  curious  battle-scenes  which  adorned  its 
walls,  4  only  now  remain ;  though  tho  traces  of  another  may  be  per- 
ceived behind  the  granite  colossus  on  the  N.  face  of  the  wall. 

On  the  N.  face  of  the  eastern  pyramidal  tower  or  propylon  (a),  which 
is  in  a  picturowiuoly  ruinous  condition,  was  roprosentcd  the  capture  of 
IH  towns  ill  Palestine  and  Svria,  14  of  which  now  alone  remain.  We 
learn  from  tbo  texts  annexed  to  the  sculptures  that  one  of  them  was 
''  Shalom,"  or  Jerusalem,  and  that  the  campaign  took  place  in  the  8th 
year  of  llamses.  Among  the  other  names  are  those  of  Askelon,  Beth- 
Anath,  Merom,  and  Damascus.  The  campaign  was  waged  against  tho 
KJieUif  who  aro  i)ossibly  tbo  Biblical  "  Hittites." 

Tt  will  lie  noticed  that  in  the  scene  before  us,  an  insolent  soldier 
pulls  the  beard  of  his  helpless  captive,  while  others  wantonly  beat  a 
suppliant ;  and  the  display  of  this  principle  is  the  more  striking,  as  the 
Egyptians  on  other  occasions  have  recorded  their  humane  treatment 
of  an  enemy  in  distress.  The  inscription  close  by  reads,  "  bringing 
the  vile  Kbota  before  Pharaoh :  bciiting  those  of  the  vile  Khota  who 
were  there."  Beyond  tliese  is  a  corps  of  infiuitry  in  close  array, 
flanked  by  a  strong  body  of  chariots;  and  a  camp,  indicated  by  a 
rampart  of  Egyptian  shields,  with  a  wicker  gateway,  guarded  by  four 
companies  of  sentries,  who  are  on  duty  in  the  inner  side,  forms  the 
most  interesting  object  in  the  picture.  Here  the  booty  taken  from  the 
enemy  is  collected ;  oxen,  chariots,  waggons,  horses,  asses,  sacks  of  gold, 
represent  the  confusion  incident  after  a  battle ;  and  the  richness  of  the 
spoil  is  expressed  by  the  weight  of  a  b<^  of  gold,  under  which  an  asa  is 
about  to  fall.  One  chief  is  receiving  the  salutation  of  a  foot-soldier ; 
another,  seated  amidst  the  spoil,  strings  his  bow ;  and  a  sutler  suspends 
a  water-skin  pn  a  pole  he  has  fixed  in  the  ground.  Below  this  a  body 
of  infantry  marches  homewards ;  and  beyond  them  the  king,  attended 
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by  hiB  fan-boarera,  holds  forth  hiB  hand  to  rocwtvo  the  homage  of  the 
nrieHts  and  prinui]>Al  poraonii,  wlio  approach  hiB  thnind  to  cbtiffratulate 
nim  on  his  return.  His  charioteer  is  also  in  attendance,  and  tno  high- 
spirited  horses  of  his  oar  are  with  difficulty  restrained  by  three  grooms 
who  hold  them.  Two  captives  below  this  are  doomed  to  be  beaten  by 
four  Egyptian  soldiers ;  while  thev  in  vain,  with  outstretched  hands, 
implore  the  clemency  of  their  heedless  conqueror.  Wo  may  also 
observe  some  drunken  and  riotous  soldiers,  as  woll  as  a  surgeon; 
operating  on  the  hoof  of  an  ass. 

The  sculptures  on  the  gateway  refer  to  the  pafu^gi/ries,  or  Jubilee- 
festivals,  of  the  king,  to  whom  diflerent  divinities  are  said  to  "give  lifd 
and  power.*'  Over  this  gate  passes  a  staircase,  loading  to  the  top  of 
the  building,  whoso  entrance  lies  on  the  exterior  of  the  E.  side. 

Upon  the  W.  tower  is  ropresontod  a  battle  against  the  Khota  or 
Hittites  (7),  in  which  the  king  discharges  his  arrows  on  tho  broken  lines 
and  flying  chariots  of  tho  enemy;  and  his  figure  and  car  are  again 
introduced,  on  tho  upper  part,  ovor  tho  smaller  sculptures.  In  a  small 
compartment  boyond  thoso,  which  is  formed  by  tho  ond  of  the  corridor 
of.  tho  aroa,  he  stands  annod  with  a  battlo-axo,  about  to  slay  thocaptivos 
he  holds  beneath  him,  who,  in  tho  hieroglyphs  above,  are  called  **  the 
chiefs  of  the  foreign  countries."  In  the  next  compartment,  still 
wearing  his  helmet,  he  approaches  the  temple  attondod  by  his  sons, 
whoso  names  arc  enumerated,  the  fan-boarcrs  Ixsing  Anion-hor-khoposh-f, 
llamsos,  and  lla-hor-unami-f,  followed  by  others  to  tho  nunibor  in  all 
of  28,  of  whom  tho  18th  is  Mor-on-Ptah,  his  successor ;  and  to  this  the 
hieroglyphs  before  him  allude. 

On  the  N.  face  of  the  S.E.  wall  of  the  2nd  Area  (a  g)  is  another 
bistorical  subject  (k),  ropresenting  Bamses  II.  pursmng  the  Kheta, 
whoso  numerous  chariots,  flying  ovor  the  plain,  endeavour  to  regain  the 
river  Orontos,  and  soek  sheltor  under  the  fortified  walls  of  their  capital- 
oitv  Kadosh,  close  to  the  Lake  of  Horns.  And  so  forcibly  do  tho  details 
of  this  picture  call  to  mind  tho  battles  of  tho  Iliad,  that  some  of  thom 
might  serve  as  illustrations  to  that  poom.  In  ordor  to  check  tlio 
approach  of  the  Egyptians,  tho  ononiy  had  croKsod  tlio  river,  whoso 
stream,  divided  into  a  doublo  fosso,  surroundod  the  towered  walls  of 
thoir  fortified  city,  and  had  opposed  their  advance  by  a  considerable 
body  of  chariots ;  while  a  large  reserve  of  infantry,  having  crossed  the 
bridges,  is  posted  on  the  other  bank^  to  cover  the  retreat  or  seoond  thoir 
advance ;  but,  routed  by  the  Egyptians,  they  arc  forced  to'  throw  them- 
selves back  upon  the  town,  and  many,  in  recrossing  tho  river,  are  either 
carriod  away  by  tim  strnnm,  or  fall  undnr  the  arrows  of  tlio  invaders. 
Tliose  who  have  succoodofl  in  roach ing  tho  opposite  liank  am  roKcilod  by 
their  friends,  who,  drawn  up  In  three  phalanxes  (doscribod  in  the 
hieroglyphs  as  8,000  strong),  witness  the  defeat  of  their  comrades,  and 
the  flight  of  the  remainder  of  their  chariots.  Some  carry  to  the  rear  the 
lifeless  corpse  of  the  King  of  Khilibu  (Aleppo),  who  has  been  drowned 
in  the  river,  and  in  vain  endeavour  to  restore  life,  by  holding  his  head 
downwards  to  expel  the  water ;  and  others  implore  the  clemency  of  the 
victor,  and  acknowledge  him  their  conqueror  and  lord.  Among  thd 
Kheta  slain  were  thoir  scribe  Khirpasar,  "the  writer  of  books,"  the 
prince  Mojariroa,  "brothor  of  the  vilo  Khota,"  Komaija  and  Tidur, 
"  the  chiefs  of  the  men  of  valour  "  {aa  n  iuhiru),  Anna  and  Irbasunna, 
^he  **  chiefs  of  the  bowmen,"  Javajasa,  "  chief  of  the  land  of  Tanisa," 
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Payasa  and  Targamonaaa  fcbo  Kajcns,  and  two  oiboc  chiofa  namod 
Targatijasa  and  (JirbatuMa.  Tlio  flowor  of  tho  Klioia  hoBi  had 
jHsriHliod. 

Tho  Hooiio  Uiu8  ropi'Oiontod  hi  aoulpluro  waH  Iho  subjooi  of  a  long 
hitttoriual  ikmsih,  carved  ou  ouo  of  tho  oxtorior  walltt  of  Karnak,  and  ou 
the  N.  face  of  the  oylon  of  the  temple  of  Luxor.  It  is  known  as  the 
Poem  of  Pontaur,  tho  oourt  poet  of  Kamsos  II..  and  has  been  translated 
by  M.  do  lloag6 ;  and  into  liiUgUsli  by  Dr.  LuBliingtou  ('  Booords  of  tho 
Past,'  ii.  65).  It  was  suggested  by  tho  porsonal  bravery  of  Ramses 
himsolf ,  who  in  tlie  battle  before  Kadesh  found  himself  deserted  by  his 
own  soldiors,  and  confronted  by  2506  hostile  chariots.  Thanks  to  tho 
gods,  liowuvor,  and  his  own  prowess,  tbo  Pharaoh  suocoodod  in  osoaping 
fittiii  lliu  (lunger  lliat  throatonod  him,  and  ovunluaily  indiutod  a  signal 
dufoiit  un  tho  fuo.  i  t  should  Itc  nuticod  that  in  ono  part  of  tho  sculp- 
tures (which  wore  the  work  of  more  than  ono  artist)  the  Kheta  are 
represented  with  those  *' snow-boots"  with  upturned  toes  which  were 
characteristic  of  their  northern  home  in  Asia  Minor,  and  which,  like 
the  Turks  in  later  days,  they  must  have  carried  with  them  to  the  warm 
plains  of  Syria.    Similar  boots  have  always  been  worn  in  Crete. 

Above  the  battle-scenes  is  a  procession  of  priests,  bearing  the 
figures  of  tho  ancestors  of  Kamsos  II.  The  first  of  these  is  Mena; 
then  a  king  of  the  XI.  Dynasty ;  and  after  him  those  of  the  XVIII. 
Dynasty.  Tho  intonnodiato  monarchs  arc  omitted.  Tho  remaining 
subjects  are  siniihir  to  those  in  the  coronation  of  tho  king  at  Medtnot 
llabA,  whore  tlie  Uiglit  of  the  four  birds  into  which  tho  childron  of 
Ilorus  havo  transformed  thcniBolves,  the  king  cutting  ears  of  com 
(afterwards  oflerod  to  the  god  of  generation),  the  queen,  the  sacred 
bull,  and  the  figures  of  his  ancostors,  placed  before  the  god,  are  more 
oasily  tnu:od  from  tho  greater  nroservaUiMi  of  that  building.  This  wall, 
which  was  in  a  daiigeroiiH  uonuition,  Htaiidiiig  only  by  the  weight  of  its 
own  stonoH,  was  snpiMirted  bv  brick  buttrosHoH  hy  Mr.  Carter,  tlien  Chief 
]ns[>eut()r  ol  Anti(|Uiti(M  at  Tlieltos,  in  1H(K),  and  is  now  siife.  lk)yond 
tho  W.  stairc4i8e  of  the  N.  corridor,  tho  king  kneels  before  Amen-lta, 
Hut,  and  Khonsu ;  Thoth  notes  on  his  palm-branch  the  years  of  the 
panegyrics ;  and  the  gods  Montu  and  Atmu  introduce  Ramses  into  tho 
prcHonco  of  that  triad  of  deities. 

On  the  other  side,  forming  the  S.  wall  of  the  Great  Hall  (q),  is  a 
smsll  but  interesting  representation  of  the  storming  of  *'Dapur  in  the 
land  of  the  Amorites,"  which  was  probably  an  incident  of  the  Kheta 
war  (t),  where  the  use  of  the  ladder  and  of  the  testudo  throws  con- 
siderable light  on  the  mode  of  warfare  at  that  early  period.  The  town, 
situated  on  a  lofty  rock,  is  obstinately  defended,  and  many  are  hurled 
headlong  from  its  walls  by  the  spears,  arrows,  and  stones  of  the 
besieged ;  but  the  defenders,  on  the  nearer  approach  of  the  Egyptian 
king,  are  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  send  heralds  with  presents  to 
deprecate  his  fury;  while  his  infantry,  conmianded  by  his  sons,  are 
putting  to  the  sword  the  routed  enemy  they  have  overtaken  beneath 
tho  walls,  whore  they  had  in  vain  looked  for  rofuge,  the  gates  being 
already  bosot  by  Egyptian  troops,  who  are  led  by  Kha-em-uasot  and 
other  sons  of  Ramses. 

Ono  of  tho  architraves  in  the  Groat  Hall  presents  a  long  inscription, 
puri)orting  that  llamsos  Mori-Amen  has  made  the  sculptures  (or  tho 
work)  for  his  father  Amou-ita,  king  of  the  gods,  and  that  he  hiis  oroctod 
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tho  hall of  bown  stono,  good  and  hard  blockR,  aapportod  by 

flno  oolumiifl  (alluding,  from  thoir  form,  to  those  of  iho  central  oolonnado) 
in  addition  to  (tho  sido)  columns  similar  to  thoso  of  tho  lateral  colon- 
nadcs.  At  tho  upper  end  of  this  hall,  on  tho  N.W.  wall,  tho  king 
roooivos  the  falchion  and  sceptres  from  Amen-Ra,  who  is  attended  by 
the  goddess  Mut;  and  in  the  hieroglyphs  mention  is  made  of  this 
palace  of  Ramses,  of  which  the  deity  is  said  to  be  the  guardian.  We 
also  loam  from  them  that  the  kinp  is  to  smite  the  heads  of  his  foreign 
enemies  with  the  falchion,  and  with  the  sceptres  to  defend  or  rule  his 
country,  Egypt.  On  the  corresponding  wall  he  receives  the  emblems 
of  life  and  power  from  Amen-Ra,  attended  by  Khonsu,  in  the  presence 
of  the  lion-headed  goddess.  Below  these  compartments,  on  either 
wall,  is  a  procession  of  the  twenty-three  sons  of  the  king ;  and  on  the 
W.  comer  are  throe  of  his  daughters,  but  without  their  names. 

On  the  oeilinff  of  the  next  chamber  (u)  is  an  astronomical  subject. 
On  the  upper  side  of  it  are  the  twelve  Egyptian  months,  and  at  the 
end  of  Mesore  a  space  seemfl  to  be  left  for  the  five  days  of  the  epact, 
opposite  which  is  the  rising  of  tho  Dog-star,  under  the  figure  of  Isls- 
Sothis.  In  the  hieroglyphs  of  the  border  of  this  picture,  mention  is 
made  of  tlie  columns  and  of  the  building  of  this  chamber  with  "  hard 
stone,*'  where  apparently  were  depositod  the  "  books  of  Thoth,"  so  that 
it  must  have  boon  a  library.  On  the  walls  are  sculptured  sacred  arks, 
lM>nin  in  procomion  by  tlio  priests ;  and  at  the  Inmc  of  the  door  loading 
to  tlio  next  apartment  (v)  is  an  inscription,  pur^torting  that  tho  king 
had  dedicated  it  to  Amen,  and  mention  seoms  to  be  made  of  its  being 
beautified  with  gold  and  precious  ornaments.  The  door  itself  was  ol 
two  folds,  turning  on  bronze  pins,  which  moved  in  circular  grooves  of 
the  same  metal,  sinoe  removed  from  the  stones  in  whioh  they  were 
ilxod. 

On  Llio  N.  wall  of  the  next  and  last  room  that  now  remains  (/.),  tlio 
king  is  making  ofTorings  and  burning  inconso,  on  one  sido  to  Ptah  and 
the  lion-headed  goddess;  on  tho  othor  to  Ra  (tho  snn),  whose  figure  Is 

Sone.  Lar^e  tablets  before  him  mention  the  ofTorings  ho  has  made  to 
iflerent  deities.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Ramses  II.  was  actually 
buried  in  this  temple.  The  tomb  in  the  Bib&n  el-Muliik  which  bears 
his  name  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  incomplete. 

About  120  ft.  to  the  E.  of  the  outer  oourt  and  the  front  towers  of 
the  Ramesseum  is  the  tank  eased  with  stone  usually  attached  to  the 
Egyptian  temples. 

Other  Ruins. — The  Ramesseum  was  built  on  nn  ancient  necropolis 
of  the  XI.  and  XI I.  DynafltioR,  and  as  at  a  later  porio<l,  in  tho  time  of 
tho  XXII.  Dynasty,  tombs  wore  again  sunk  in  the  ground  immodiately 
around  tho  building,  the  whole  place  is  like  a  gigantic  rabbit-warren. 
The  Ramesseum  itself  was  partly  built  out  or  the  ruins  of  other 
temples  in  the  neighbourhood,  including  that  of  D6r  ol-BAhari.  From 
the  west  end  of  the  temple  we  step  out  into  the  ancient  Town  of 
Storehouses  and  Priests  DweUinrs,  attached  to  the  temple.  They 
are  built  of  brick  and  form  a  regular  village,  with  streets  and  lanes. 
They  were  invoRtigated  l>y  Trtif.  l*ofcrio  in  1RJ)5  fi  and  have  since  hoon 
partially  cleared  l>y  the  Service  of  Antiquitios  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Carter ;  the  excavated  rubbish  being  disposed  to  form  a  rectanffular 
girdle-wall  round  the  town.    From  this  a  good  view  of  the  bnildings 
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Oftu  be  obUiuud.'  Walkiug  duwu  ibo  main  4lroo(  wo  boo  to  ri,  and  1. 
tbo  loug  brick  coUan  or  btorubouHOft,  wiib  tboir  arobed  ruubi ;  furthor 
uu  a  regular  colounodod  loruiii,  wiib  liiuostoiio  pillar-boMOii  in  pouiiioii, 
itf  roaubcd ;  oul  of  ibiH  opoiM  a,  gallorv  wiib  roinaiuB  of  Boaiod  BiaiuoB, 
of  brickwork  cut  to  sbaj^  i^d  coveroa  wiib  plasior,  placed  aguiiuii  iho 
£.  wall.  Beyond  ibis  is  an  aliar,  and  W.  of  ibis  an-  entrance  in  tbe 
modorn  girdle  wall,  which  leadB  out  on  to  the  desert.  Hero  the  donkeys 
may  bo  ordered  to  await  ibo  visitor.     . 

This  nuuiM  of  boildiiigB  is  oxtretnoly  interesting,  and  is  a  veritable 
little  ICgyptJiui  PuniiKiii.  The  ruins  show  considerable  alterations  of 
plan,  proliably  in  Ibo  time  of  the  XXII.  Dynasty.  Under  ibo  arches 
uf  tbe  ruiiKHl  biiok  buiUlijigS  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Idunesseuiu,  Hoveral 
liundrMl  fi'iigiiiouts  of  wiiie-jars  have  iNstn  found,  giving  the  yeiir 
of  tbe  relgu  of  ItaJUHOH  U.  in  which  the  wine  was  **lH>ttle(r'  in  eikch 
jar,  as  well  as  tlie  naiiio  of  tbe  suporiu tendon t  of  the  temple- 
cellars. 

Prof.  Potrie's  excavations  in  X895-6  have  shown  that  to  the  N.  and 
is.  of  tbe  great  temple  were  temples  of  the  XYIII.  and  XIX.  Dynasties. 
Immediately  to  tbe  S.  was  a  small  chapel  of  Uatj-mes,  an  official  of 
llanises  II. ;  S.  of  this  was  the  temple  o^  Thothmos  IV. ;  S.  of  this 
again,  and  hi  the  S.W.  corner  gf  an  ouler  cutting  in  ibo  ruck,  was  tbe 
toniple  uf  a  <iueen  whoso  cartouches  read  Set*  1^-merit- Anion  'iVusrut. 
setep-n- Anion,  and  who  is  prulialtly  IVusret,  the  wife  of  Si-Ptah  and 
last  Kovereign  uf  the  XX>^.  Dynasty.  U,  of  this  are  the  foundations  of 
another  temple  hitherto  supposed  to  have  been  that  of  Amen-hetep  III., 
whoso  name  occurs  on  several  of  the  stones  belonging  to  it.  Professor 
Petrio  found,  however,  that  it  bad  really  been  built  by  Mer-en-Ptah, 
the  son  of  llamsos  II.,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Amon-hotep  III., 
which  st<KMl  further  Lo  tlie  S.IO.  near  the  ('ohwHi.  In  it  he  disco vcu'imI 
a  large  granite  sicln  with  an  inscription  oil  one  side  which,  after  having 
Ikhui  erased  in  the  time  of  Khu-n-Aten,  had  been  re-engraved  by  tniti  1., 
and  on  tbe  other  side  a  valuable  historical  inscription  of  Mer-en-PUib, 
in  which  he  refers  Ut  the  defeat  of  the  Libyans  and  to  a  sulsHxiuent 
campaign  in  Palestine,  **  the  Israelites"  being  nientluned  in  eounectiou 
Witii  Canaan  and  Ashkelou. 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  llameaseuni  was  a  temple  of  Amen-hetep  11. ; 
immediately  to  the  N.  of  this,  a  temple  of  Si-Ptab,  who  is  associatod 
with  his  prime  minister  Bai ;  and  to  tbe  N.  of  this  again  a  tetuj^dc  of 
TfufthtHcs  III.  This  buit  liiiu  l>cen  cleared  by  Mr.  Weigall,  the  present 
Chief  Inspector  of  Antiquities  at  Luxor.  Tlie  site  of  the  central  hail 
is  approacheil  liy  an  ascending  wav.  Tbe  plan  may  be  made  out 
without  much  difliculty.  There  are  interesting  remains  of  brickwork 
and  coloured  reliefs.  Still  further  to  tbe  N.  Dr.  Spiegelborg  has 
discovered  tbe  traces  of  a  temple  of  Amen-hetep  I.,  probably  tbe 
"  Temple  of  Amen-hetep  in  the  Garden,"  which  is  mentioned  in  the 
Abbott  Papyrus. 

To  the  S.E.  of  tbe  temple  of  Mer-en-Ptab  lie  tux)  broken  stcUues  of 
Afnen-hetep  III.  which  once  faced  towards  tbe  palace  of  Ramses  II. 
They  stood  in  the  usual  attitude  of  Egyptian  statues,  the  left  leg 
placed  forward  and  the  arms  fixed  to  the  side.  Their  total  height  was 
al)out  35  ft.  These  are  probably  connected  with  the  great  Temple  of  ibo 
Colossi,  which  has  disappeared.  Tbe  J(om  ci-Hcitdn^  which  marks  its 
site,  lies  about  700  ft.  S.  (see  p.  411), 
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9.  Medlnofc  HabCl. 

Riding  S.W.  from  the  Colossi,  we  pass  a  house  belonginfl  to  the  Service 
of  Antiquilies  Mid  soon  reach  jthe  ruins  at  Medlnet  IlabS  {XVIII.~XX. 
Dyn,  and  later).  They  have  been  recently  cleared  of  rubbish  by  M. 
Daressy,  and  exposed  to  view.  They  form  undoubtedly  one  of  the  four 
temples  mentioned  by  Diodorus ;  the  other  throe  being  those  of  Karnak, 
Luxor,  and  the  Memnonium  or  first  Ramesseum.  Strabo,  whose  own 
observation,  added  to  the  testimony  of  several  ruins  still  traced  on  the 
W.  bank,  is  far  more  authentic,  affirms  that  Thebes ''  had  many  temples, 
the  greater  part  of  which  GambysC6  defaced." 

During  the  Roman  empire  the  village  of  Medlnet  HabA  was  still 
inhabited,  and  the  early  Christians  converted  one  of.  the  deserted  courts 
(d)  of  the  groat  temple  into  a  church,  haying  its  nave  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  columns,  and  terminating  in  an  apse  ab  the  E.  end ;  the 
idolatrous  sculptures  of  their  Pagan  ancestors  being  concealed  by  a 
coating  of  clay.  The  small  apartments  at  the  back  part  of  this  building 
worn  appropriatod  by  the  priostH  of  the  now  roligioti,  and  houses  of 
crude  brick  wore  erected  on  the  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  village,  aiid  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple.  The  sixo  of  the  church  and  oxtcmt  of  the 
village,  the  brick  ruins  of  which,  built  on  the  top  of  the  old  storehouscH 
and  priests*  dwellings  (analogous  to  those  of  the  Itamosnouni),  still 
partly  Hurnnnid  the  toniple,  prove  its  CliriHtian  itopulation  t<}  have 
l)oon  considerable,  and  sliow  that  Thebes  ranked  among  tlie  principal 
diocosoH  of  the  Coptic  Church.  Rut  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  put  an 
end  to  its  cxiHtonce,  and  Its  timid  inmates,  on  their  approacth,  fled  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Esna,  from  which  time  Medlnet  Uabd  ceased 
to  hold  a  place  among  the  villages  of  Thebes.  Its  Coptlo  name  seems 
to  have  boon  Phastron  n-TjSme,  '*the  Castle  of  Tjcme*'  (see  ante, 
pp.  881,  884). 

The  Temple  of  Medlnet  Habd  is  mainly  the  work  of  Ramses  HI. 
(XX,  Dyn,)t  who  built  it  as  his  funerary  temple,  in  which  the  offerings 
due  to  his  spirit  should  bo  made  for  all  time.  On  the  walls  the  chief 
events  of  his  life,  including  the  defeat  of  the  'Libyan  and  northern 
invaders  of  Egypt,  are  chronicled.  Its  temenos-wall  inclosed  a  small 
temple  of  the  aYIII.  Dynasty,  opposite  to  which  in  later  days  the 
Ethiopian  princess  Amenartas  built  another  shrine  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  great  court.    In  front  of  all  was  built  a  Roman  court. 

Wo  enter  bv  the  groat  Gate  of  RainsoH  HI.,  which  is  described 
below.  Beyond  this  is  the  court  before  the  First  Pylon,  with,  on  the 
left,  tho  Temple  of  Amenartas,  on  the  rt.  the  Temple  of  the  XVIII. 
Dynasty. 

The  Small  Temple  of  the  XVI 1 1.  Dynasty.— In  front  of  this  temple, 
facing  8.B.,  is  an  open  court  about  80  ft.  by  125,  whose  front  gate  bears 
on  either  jamb  the  figure  and  name  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Besides  this 
court.  Antoninus  Pius  added  a  row  of  8  columns,  united  (4  on  either 
side)  by  inter-e6lumnar  screens,  which  forms  Its  N;  end ;  and  his  name 
again  appears  on  the  inner  facias  of  the  doorway,  the  remaining  part 
being  unsenlptured.  Of  the  columns  the'  two  by  the  entrance  are 
eoninletb.  In  the  court  is  a  largo  rod  granite  funerary  stellb  of 
Thothmds  III.,  tod  hero  lie  the  fragments  of  a  largo  colossus  of 
Ramses  III.  and  his  wife,  Queen  Titi ;  the  head  of  the  latter  is  re- 
Aiarkably  beautifiil  (it  is  proposed  to  remove  this  heiad  to  the  Cairo 
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Miuoum).  On  tlio  N.  of  Iho  iransvomo  aroa,  behind  ibis  colonnade, 
IS  a  pylon  with  a  gabo  bearing  the  names  and  sculptures  of  rtolomy 
Ijathyrofi  on  ibo  S.,  and  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  on  the  N.  faoo.  To  ibis 
succeeds  a  small  bypiutbral  court  and  pylon  of  tbe  Ifiihiopians  SbaUUc 
and  Tirhakab  (XXV,  Dyn.),  wbicb,  previous  to  tbe  Ptolomaio  addi- 
tions, completed  tbe  extent  of  tbe  elegant  and  well-proportioned  ves- 
tibules of  tbe  original  temple.  Tbis  court  was  formed  by  a  row  of 
4  columns  on  eitber  side,  th^  upper  part  of  wbicb  rose  considerably 
above  tbe  screens  tbat  united  tbem  to  eacb  otbor  and  to  tbe  towers  at 
its  noribem  extremity.  Here  Nekbtnebf  {XXX,  Dyn,)  bas  ellacod  tbe 
name  of  Sbabak  and  introduced  bis  own;  and  the  hieroglyphs  of 
l^tolomy  Laihyros  have  usurped  a  place  among  tbe  sculptures  of  the 
Ktbionian  monarch.  The  soroens  between  the  columns  were  probably 
entirely  added  by  Nekbtnebf. 

Fiuising  those  towers  you  enter  another  court,  CO  ft.  long,  on  oiihor 
side  of  which  stood  a  row  of  0  columns,  with  a  lateral  entrance  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  jambs  of  one  of  these  gateways  still  remain.  They 
are  of  red  granite,  and  bear  the  name  of  Thothmes  III. 

The  corresponding  door  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  of  sandstone 
from  the  quarries  of  Silsilis.  Tbis  court  may  ho  called  the  inner 
vuHlilmlo,  and  to  it  succeeds  the  original  edifice,  composed  of  an 
isolated  sanctuary,  surrounded  on  throe  sides  by  an  o|)en  corridor  of 
Mfnaro  pillarH,  and  on  the  fourth  by  six  Kniallur  cliainlHirs.  The  whole 
iri  an  intoriMLing  exaniiile  of  tlie  sinallor  tynu  <if  tiiniplo. 

The  original  founders  of  tliis  part  of  the  building  were  Amon- 
hotop  I.  and  Thothmes  I.,  and  it  was  completed  by  Katsbopsu, 
Thothmes  II.,  and  Thothmes  III.  It  was  restored  by  Hor-em-heb,  and 
again  by  Boti  I.  Wo  find  also  the  names  of  Mor-en-Ptah  (2nd  year), 
lUmses  III.  (who  covered  the  exterior  with  the  huge  hieroglypbicM 
uharacteristio  of  his  inscriptions),  the  priest-king  Pinetjem  I.,  and 
Haker  {XXIX.  Dyn,),  Some  restorations  (wore  afterwaixls  made  by 
Ptolemy  Physkon ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  sculptures  of  tbe  two  front 
doorways,  he  repaired  the  columns  which  support  the  roof  of  the 
peristyle.  Haker  bad  previously  erected  the  wings  on  eitber  side,  using 
for  tbe  purpose  old  blocks  of  Ramses  III.,  inserted  at  haphazard,  often 
upside  down.  The  two  unfinished  stumpy  columns  in  tbe  N.  wing 
are  also  Haker*s.  A  stone  gateway  was  also  added  at  tbe  N.E.  extremity 
of  tbis  temple  by  Petuamenapt,  an  official  of  tbe  XXVI.  Dynasty,  who 
was  buried  in  the  large  tomb  in  the  Asaslf,  mentioned  on  p.  469.  The 
doorway  is  curious,  from  being  made  in  tbe  fashion  of  those  of  the 
early  time  of  the  Pyramid  kings.  About  170  ft.  N.  by  E.  from  this  is 
an  underground  |)tvssago,  upwards  of  GO  ft.  in  length  and  2  ft.  5  in.  in 
bi'eadth,  dcsconduig  to  a  small  tank,  also  of  hewn  stone,  and  still 
containing  water,  about  8  ft.  deep,  and  what  is  most  remarkable  is 
tbat  the  water  is  perfectly  sweet,  though  in  tbe  midst  of  momids 
abounding  in  nitre.    Tbis  is  a  nilometcr. 

About  90  ft.  from  the  K.  side  of  the  inner  court  is  an  open  Tank  or 
Ijasin,  cased  with  hewn  stone,  whose  original  dimensions  may  have  been 
about  50  ft.  square ;  beyond  which,  to  the  S.,  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
crude-brick  TVioZZ,  with  another  of  stone,  crowned  by  liattlements  in  tbe 
form  of  Egyptian  shields,  and  Iwaring  the  name  of  Ramses  V.,  by  whom 
it  was  probably  erected.  This  wall  tunis  to  tbe  N.  along  the  K.  face  of 
tbe  mounds,  and  appears  to  have  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  temenos 
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mirn>uiu1iiiK  ilio  tcmplofl,  and  to  havo  lioon  unftcNl  to  Uio  Vu  Riilo  of  tlio 
front  towor  of  the  groat  iomple.  W.  of  tlio  tank  are  the  romaitiB  of  a 
briok  chapel  containing  broken  Rtatues,  bearing  the  oartouoheR  of 
Kamnefl  Ii.  and  Nefertari  his  queen;  and  several  stones,  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  this  Ramses,  have  been  used  In  the  construction  of 
the  gateway  of  Lathyroe  and  the  adjoining  towers.  S.  of  this  chapel 
is  a  gate  built  by  Domitian,  and  by  the  wall  to  the  N.  arc  two  peculiarly 
thin  and  small  columns  1)olonging  to  an  earlier  odiflco. 

Great  Temple  of  Ramses  III.  (A'A'.  l^nMniyY^-PUm  and 
QenercU  Fcaturen, — The  S.  or  front  part  consists  of  a  building  once 
isolated,  but  since  united  by  a  wall  with  the  Ptolemaic  towers  of 
the  lasi-mentioned  temple.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  Is  a  rect- 
angular watch-house  for  the  guard,  covered  with  deeply-cut  inscrip- 
tions. Still  farther  to  the  S.  of  these  stood  a  raised  platform, 
strengthened  by  other  masonry,  bearing  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
edifice,  similar  to  those  met  with  before  tlio  dromoi  of  Rovoral  Rgyntian 
temples.  Within,  or  to  the  N.  of  the  lodges,  is  the  main  part  of  the 
building.  It  consists  of  a  massive  towor  with  two  wings,  liotwoon  which 
runs  an  oblong  court,  tonulnatod  by  a  gatowav,  which  passes  licnoatli 
the  main  towor,  which  is  crownod  with  baltlomcnts.  In  addition 
to  several  diamlwrs  that  still  remain,  several  others  stood  at  tlin  wings 
and  in  the  upi>or  part,  wliioh  have  boon  dostroyo<l.  The  sculptures  on 
the  walls  of  the  apartment  over  the  gate  on  the  8nl  floor  arc  interest- 
ing, as  thev  represent  the  king  attended  by  the  ladies  of  his  harlni, 
some  of  whom  present  hhn  with  flowers,  or  wave  lN3fore  him  fatis 
and  flabolla ;  and  a  favourite  is  caressed,  or  invited  to  divert  his  leisure 
hours  with  ft  game  of  draughts ;  but  they  are  all  obliged  to  stand  in  his 
presence,  and  the  king  alone  is  soatod  in  a  gorgeous  chair  amidst  his 
female  attondantn — a  custom  still  prevalent  throughout  the  lOast.  'JMin 
queen  is  not  among  them ;  and  her  cartouche  is  always  blank,  wherever 
it  occurs,  throughout  the  building. 

The  same  game  of  draughts  is  represented  in  the  tomlm  of  l)eni 
Hasan,  which  are  of  a  much  earlier  period,  as  they  belong  to  the 
JCII.  Dynasty.  That  it  is  not  chess  is  evident  from  the  men  being 
all  of  similar  size  and  form,  varying  only  in  colour  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  board.  They  have  sometimes  numan  heads ;  and  some  have  been 
found  of  a  small  sise,  with  other  larger  pieces,  as  if  there  was  a  distinction 
like  our  kings  and  common  men  in  draughts. 

On  the  ^nt  walls  the  conqueror  smites  his  suppliant  captives  in  the 
presence  of  Amen-Ba,  who,  on  the  N.E.  side,  appears  under  the  form 
of  lla,  the  Sun,  with  the  head  of  a  hawk.  An  ornamental  border,  re- 
presenting **  the  chiefs  "  of  the  vanquished  nations,  European,  Asiatic, 
and  African,  extends  along  the  base  of  the  whole  front ;  and  on  either 
side  of  tlie  oblong  court  or  passage  of  the  centre  Ilamsos  offers  similar 
prisoners  to  the  deity  of  the  temple,  who  says,  **  Go,  my  cherished  and 
chosen,  make  war  on  foreign  nations,  besiege  their  forts,  and  carry  off 
their  people  to  live  as  captives.**  Here  ornamental  balustrades,  sup- 
ported each  by  four  figures  of  African  and  Northern  barbarians,  remind 
us  of  the  gargoyles  of  Qotlilo  taste,  and  the  summit  is  emliattled. 

This  remarkable  building  is  not  a  palace  or  a  pavilion,  as  it  has  some- 
times been  called,  but  a  triumphal  entrance  to  the  temple,  designed  in 
the  style  of  the  embattled  forts  or  *'  migdols  **  of  the  Semitic  neigh  hours 
of  Kgypt. 
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From  this  grand  oniranco  a  drontos  of  965  ft.  lod  to  the  Great 
Temple. 

lu  tho  Great  Gourt,  between  the  **  Payilion  "  and  the  Great  Tompltf, 
to  the  rt.  is  the  temple  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty,  already  deaonbod.  To 
the  1.  is  a  well-preserved  Temple  of  Ameiuutat.'or  Ameniritis,  the  sister 
of  Shabak  and  wife  of  I^ankbi  It.,  whoso  dangtiter  8h4p-«n-apt,marrted 
Psanimetichtts  I.,  tho  founder  of  tho  XXVI.  Dynasty,  aiid  so  nve  him 
a  legitimato  right  to  the  tlirono.  On  tlie  walls  of  the  temple  the  name 
of  Amonartas  is  associated  with  that  of  her  father,  the  Ethiopian  King 
Kashta. 

Tlio  vaultod  shrino  is  surroundod  hy  a  darlc  ambulatory,  tho  walls  of 
wlticili  aro  covored  witli  insuriptions.  On  tho  ].,  passiiig  from  Ifi.  to  W. 
round  tho  ambulatory,  aro  g<x)d  portraits  of  the  queou.  A  littlo  light 
is  lot  into  tho  iMuwage  by  square  openings  in  tho  roof. 

Tho  sculptures  over  Uio  gatciof  the  First  Pylon  of  the  Great  Temple 
(▲)  (tipkets  to  be  shown  hero)  refer  to  the  panegyries  of  the  king,  whose 
name  appears  in  the  centre.  Those  on  the  pylon  represent  the  monarch 
about  to  slay  two  prisoners  in  the  presence  of  Amen-Ra-Harmachis, 
otbeni  licing  bound  Iwlow  and  behind  tho  figure  of  the  god.  In  tho 
lower  part  is  an  inscription  rocouuting  the  victory  of  tlio  Pharaoh 
over  tho  Jiibyans  in  tlio  1  Ith  year  of  his  reign,  and  to  rt.  of  tho  gato  is  a 
tablet  dated  in  tho  12th  year  of  Ilamsos  and  containing  a  convcrsatioii 
butwoon  i'tab  and  tlio  Pharaoh. 

Ilio  oKtoriur  walls  of  liolh  towors  of  the  pylon  are  oovorod  with 
oartouchofl  containing  tbo  names  of  the  countries  and  cities  which 
llamses  III.  claims  to  have  conquorod.  They  are  of  considerable 
historical  importance,  even  if  in  somo  cases  the  claim  made  by  the 
Pharaoh  was  not  founded  on  fact.  Wo  gatlior*fn)in  them  that  ho  mado 
a  oiunpaign  in  tbo  8.  of  PaloHtiiio  and  octsupiod  among  other  places  tho 
diHtHotH  of  ihibnin  and  Jerusalem.  Many  o(  tho  namoa  aro  tlioso  of 
countries  and  tribos  in  northern  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.  Wo  also  find 
the  name  of  tihonir,  tho  Ainorite  name  of  Ilormon  (Ueut.  iii.  9),  along 
with  that  of  Ifamath. 

Passing  through  the  pylon,  you  enter  the  First  Court  (u),  about  1 10  ft. 
by  185  ft.,  having  on  the  rt.  or  N.  side  a  row  of  seven  Osiride  pillars,  and 
on  the  1.  or  S.  eight  circular  columns,  with  bell-formed  capitals,  repre- 
senting, not  as  is  erroneously  supposed,  jthe  full-blown  lotus,  but  the 
papyrus  plant. 

On  tho  innor  walls  of  the  towors  is  an  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Libyans  and  l^fasbauasha,  or  Maxycs,  under  their  King  Masliaslial, 
son  of  kapul,  and  of  the  slaughtor  in  one  battle  of  4237  Maxyau 
warriors. 

We  now  come  to  the  Second  Pylon  (c). 

On  the  W.  tower  Ramses  III.  leads  the  prisoners  he  has  taken  to 
Amen-Ra,  who  presents  the  falchion  of  vengeance,  which  the  king  holds 
forth  his  hand  to  receive.  The  prisoners  in  the  topmost  row  are 
Shakalsha,  probably  Sagalassians-of  Pisidia,  those  in  tlie  second  row 
being  Daanau,  the  **  Danaans  "  of  Homer,  while  in  the  third  row  are 
the  Pulsata  or  Philistines.  On  the  E.  tower  is  an  inscription  dated  in 
tbe  eiglitli  year  of  ftamnes  III.,  which  dtiscribea  the  groat  invasion  of 
Kgypt  by  tbu  nortborn  natit>iiH  of  Asia  Minor  and  tlioOrook  isliuids.  In 
tbo  (Ifteonth  and  following  linos  wo  road :  **  tho  IsIoh  wore  ruHtleitM, 
dlsturliod  iim<nig  tliiuiiHolvuH  at  ono  and  tbo  stuno  tinio.    No  land  hUmkI 
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before  ihenii  beginning  from  Kheta  (Oappadocia  and  Cilicia),  Kedi  (the 
North  Syrian  coast),  Garchomiah,  Arvad  and  Alasiya  (GypruB  ?).  They 
wasted  those  countries  and  pitched  their  camp  together  in  the  land  of 
the  Amorites.  .  .  .  Then  tnev  marched  against  Egypt.  They  had 
come  from  the  lands  of  thd  Philistines,  the  'Qakarai,  the  Shakalsha,  the 
Daanau,  and  the  Uashuash  (Gretans  ?)."  But  Ramses  was  ready  for 
the  attack,  and  in  a  groat  battle,  partly  on  land,  partly  on  the  water,  off 
the  Palestinian  coast,  he  utterly  anninilated  the  invaders. 

The  gate  (cj  is  of  red  granite.  The  hieroglyphs  on  its  jambs  are  cut 
to  the  depth  of  2  or  8  in.  Those  on  the  outer  face  detail  offerings  to 
different  deities,  among  which  we  find  a  representation  of  the  gateway 
itHclf ;  and  at  the  liaso  of  the  jambs  arc  four  lines,  stating  that  '*  lenses 
made  those  buildings  for  his  father  Amon-lia,  (and)  erected  for  him 
(this)  fine  gateway  of  good  blocks  of  granite  stone,  the  door  itself  of 
wood  onibollishod  with  platos  of  pure  gold  .  '•  .  for  his  good  name 
(iiamsos').  Amen  reioicing  to  behold  it." 

The  summit  of  this  pylon  is  crowned  by  a  row  of  sitting  cynoccphali 
(dog-headod  apes),  the  emblems  of  Thoth. 

Wo  now  ontor  the  Second  Court  (d),  one  of  the  finest  which  adorn 
the  various  tcniplos  of  Kgypt.  Its  dimonKions  are  alM)ut  123  ft.  by  133 
ft.,  and  its  height  from  tbo  pavomcnt  to  the  cornice  99  ft.  i  in.  It  is 
surrounded  by  an  intorior  |)oriHtylo,  whoso  V).  and  W.  Hides  arc  supported 
by  five  iiiiuMivo  uoluiniiH,  tbo  B.  by  a  row  uf  ni|{bt  Osirido  pillarH,  and 
tlio  N.  l»y  tt  siniilar  iiuinlior,  liobiiid  wliiuii  is  lui  uluguiit  uorrid(»r  uf 
circular  columns,  whoso  offoct  is  unequalled  by  any  other  in  Thebes. 
The  colours,  too,  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  its  columns,  of  whose 
massive  stvle  some  idea  mny  be  formed,  from  their  circmnferonoe  of 
nearly  28  it.  to  a  hoight  of  24  ft.,  or  about  throe  diametors.  This  court, 
which  was  called  tne  Festival  Hall,  was  converted  into  a  Ghristian 
church,  and  an  inscription  in  bod  Greek  states  that  it  was  *'  decorated  " 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Arch-priest  Imuthi-Pl6.  The  remains  of  this 
church,  including  a  large  number  of  interesting  columns  with  noulpturod 
capitals,  were  removed  during  the  clearing  of  the  tomple  by  M.  Daressy. 
The  architraves  of  the  Tomple  present  the  dodication  of  tlio  palace  of 
'*Kamso8  at  Thobos,"  which  is  said  to  have  boon  built  of  hard  blocks  of 
sandstone,  and  the  adytum  to  have  been  beautified  with  the  precious 
metals.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  doorway  of  hard  stone,  ornamented 
in  a  manner  similar  to  the  one  before  noticed. 

The  reliefs  of  the  N,  and  N,E.  Colonnades  represent  Scenes  from  the 
Festival  of  iJie  God  ilfin,  in  which  the  king  takes  part  in  solemn 
processions,  and  goes  through  the  ceremonies  of  cutting  the  first  sheaf 
of  Qorn,  which  is  prosontod  to  the  god  by  the  attendant  priests. 
Tfte  8.  ami  S.R,  Colonnades  have  reliefs  depicting  a  Festival  of  IHah- 
Seker  and  ttie  Camjxiigfia  oflUwiscs,  (For  more  detailed  description  seo 
below.) 

In  the  B.  wall  of  the  corridor  of  the  court  is  a  secret  passage,  which 
leads  to  an  opening  over  the  side  door,  as  if  intended  to  enable  those 
within  to  look  down  and  annoy  any  assailants  from  without;  and 
another  passage  is  on  the  W.  wall ;  but  both  appear  to  have  been  made 
after  the  building  was  oomploted. 

The  remainder  of  the  temple  to  the  W.  was  until  lately  completoly 
buried  Ijuiioalli  tbo  ruins  of  tliu  Goptic  vitiligo.  A  d«iorway  lomis  iiiUi  a 
hail  of  coluinntf  (k),  now  in  a  sUito  of  ruin,  but  which  mast  havu  been 
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mngfiificotii  wlion  finii  oroutod.  On  olilior  nUlo  bt  Uin  imvo  \n  n  t6d  gmiiitn 
fxiloBMil  group :  that  on  the  I.  of  Anion  and  Mafit,  Uiak  on  tJio  rt.  oC  Tuni 
and  Thoth.  The  chambora  on  either  Ride  of  it  oontainod  tlio  troasuroii 
preflonted  to  the  temple  l^  Ramses,  and  the  representations  on  thoir 
walls  of  the  objeots  of  gold  and  silver,  inoludiog  solid  ingots  as  well  as 
splendid  specimens  of  the  goldsmith's  art,  give  a  high  idea  of  the  wealth 
and  liberality  of  the  king.  Indeed,  as  we  loam  from  the  great  Harris 
papyrus,  his  gifts  of  gold,  precious  stones  and  other  valuables,  to  the 
various  temples  of  Egypt,  were  on  the  most  prodigious  scale,  and  it  is 
little  wonder  that  they  earned  for  him  in  later  folk-lore  the  name  of 
the  ''wealthy'*  Uhampsinitos.  In  his  day  indeed  the  "heaps  of 
precious  inffots  gleamed"  in  hundred-gated  Thebes.  In  one  room, 
besides  the  In^oto  already  mentioned  (whioh  are  of  the  same  peculiar 
shape  as  the  pigs  of  bronze  discovered  a  few  years  ago  at  Agia  Triada, 
near  Phaistos  in  Crete),  we  see  heaps  of  gold  rings  and  bags  containing 
different  sorts  of  gold  and  lapis-lasuli. 

To  the  hall  of  columns  succeed  two  smaller  columnar  halls 
loading  to  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple  (p);  on  cither  side  are  an 
iniraense  numlx>r  of  small  funerary  cliamuors,  the  walls  of  whioh  are 
adorned  with  religious  scenes,  many  of  them  boing  illustrations  of  the 
*'  Book  of  the  Dead,"  and  shewing  the  adventures  which  would  befall 
the  dead  king  in  the  next  world.  Thus  in  a  small  room  (which  opens 
out  of  another  containing  a  sort  of  stone  ledge  or  divan)  we  see  the 
snake-headed  Bark  of  Harmachis  on  the  waters  of  Seh  near  the  lake 
Jlenem  (of  which  a  map  is  represented  on  the  wall),  *'  after  ho  [the  king, 
now  identified  with  Osiris]  has  sailed  across  the  Field  of  larot  ** ;  anc^ 
we  read  the  "  Chapter  of  the  Hippopotamus  on  the  lliver  Em-itteb-f, 
there  is  no  fish  in  it,  there  is  no  snake  in  it."  A  map  of  the  infernal 
lake  Nrtrr-avi-i-s  is  also  provided  for  tite  use  of  the  dead  man.  Those 
rnpresontations  einphasiso  tlie  funerary  oharaoter  of  the  temple,  wiiicli 
was  the  chapel  of  tne  king's  tomb,  just  as  the  llamossoum  was  Jlamsos 
II/s  funerary  oliapol  and  the  Temple  of  KAma  that  of  liamsos  I.  The 
colours  of  the  paintings  in  some  of  those  chambers  arc  still  very  bright. 

In  the  corner  of  one  of  them  a  large  number  of  little  Osiride  figures, 
all  broken,  was  found  under  the  pavement ;  they  had  been  placed  there 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  the  place. 

Charaoteristic  of  the  whole  temple  are  the  huge  size  and  deep  cutting 
of  many  of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  The  head  and  forepart  of 
several  lions  project,  at  intervals,  from  ImIow  the  noniico  of  the  exterior 
of  the  building,  whoso  perforated  mouths,  communicating  by  a  tulMs 
with  the  summit  of  the  roof,  served  as  oonduits  for  the  rain-water 
whioh  occasionally  fell  at  Thobes.  Nor  were  the  builders  neglectful  of 
any  precaution  that  might  secure  the  paintings  of  the  interior  from  the 
effects  of  rain ;  and  the  joints  of  the  stones  which  formed  the  ceiling, 
being  protected  by  a  long  piece  of  stone  let  in  immcdiatelv  over  the 
line  of  their  junction,  were  rendered  impervious  to  the  heaviest  storm. 
For  slight  showers  fall  annually  in  Thebes;  and  every  eight  or  ten 
years  heavy  rains  fill  the  torrent-beds  of  the  mountains,  which  run  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  It  was  a  storm  of  this  kind  that  did  much 
damage  to  the  tomb  of  Set!  I. 

Square  apertures  were  abio  cut  at  intervals  in  the  roofs,  the  larger  ones 
intended  for  the  admission  of  light,  the  smaller  probably  for  suspending 
the  chains  that  supported  lamps  for  the  illumination  of  the  interior. 
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Sculpturea — Tbo  sculpturoH  on  tbo  walls  of  this  tomplo  arovory 
intoroMliiig.  Bomo  of  thorn  have  boon  roforrod  to  in  paiMiug  Uirough  it, 
but  otboni  merit  a  inoro  dutailod  doaoription.  Wo  will  bogiu  with  thoHo 
in  the  .  ^ 

Intbuob  ov  TfiB  SicoND  CouBT  (d). — ^The  U]^per  oompartmenta  of  the 
N.,  8.,  £.,  and  W.  sides  of  this  court  are  ocouoied  with  a  representation 
of  the  ceremonies  of  a  coronation,  and  of  the  Festivals  of  the  gods  Miu 
and  Ptah-Seker.  Beginning  with  the  E.,  or  rather  N.E.  side  (to  the  rt. 
on  entering),  llamsos  is  borne  in  his  shrine,  or  canopy,  seated  on  a 
throne  ornamented  by  the  figures  of  a  Hon  and  a  sphinx  which  is 
preceded  by  a  hawk.  Behind  him  stand  two  fibres  of  Truth  and 
JuHtico,  with  outspread  wings.  Nine  Egyptian  pnncos,  whose  namoa 
are  abovothem,  sons  of  the  king,  bear  the  shrine;  ofiioers  wave  flabella 
around  the  monurch ;  and  otbors,  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  attend  on 
either  side,  carrying  his  arms  and  insignia.  Four  others  follow:  then 
six  of  the  sons  of  the  king,  behind  whom  are  two  scribes  and  eight 
attendants  of  the  military  class,  bearing  stools  and  the  steps  of  the 
throne.  In  another  line  are  members  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  four  other 
of  the  king's  sons,  fan-bearers,  and  military  scrilios;  a  guard  of  soldiers 
bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procossion.  lioforo  tlio  shrine,  in  one  lino, 
jiiarcli  six  olliuuni,  iHuiring  KcupLroH  and  utbor  iimigiiia;  in  another,  a 
scrilw  reads  aloud  the  con  lei  its  of  a  scroll  ho  holds  unfolded  in  his  hands, 
prcKtoded  by  two  of  tliu  king's  .stiiiK  and  two  <lirilinguiHli(Hl  ^lenMHiH  of  the 
laililary  and  priestly  t»rdurs..  The  rear  of  lioth  thoHO  Hiuih  is  ulusod  by 
a  priest,  who,  turning  round  towards  the  shrine,  burns  inoonso  bofoni 
the  monarch  ;  and  a  iNUid  of  music,  composed  of  the  trumpet,  drum, 
double  pipe,  and  ot-ottiUi,  or  clappers,  with  choriHtors,  forms  the  van  of 
the  procession,  '.riie  king,  alighted  from  his  throne,  oJltciatcs  as  priest 
lH)foro  the  Htiitue  of.Min;  and  still  wearing  his  helmet,  ho  pi'OHontH 
libations  and  incense  before  the  altar,  which  is  loaded  with  iloweni  and 
other  suitable  ofteriugSi  The  statue. of  the  god,  attended  by  offioon 
bearing yia^e^/a,  is  carried  on  a  palanquin,  covered  with  rich  drapery, 
by  twenty-two  priests ;  and  behind  it  follow  others,  bringing  the  table 
and  the  altar  of  the  deity.  Before  the  statue  is  the  sacred  bull,  followed 
by  the  king  on  foot,  wearing  the  cap  of  the  **  lower  country."  Apart 
from  the  procession,  itself  stands  the  queen  as  a  spectator  of  the 
ceremony ;  and  before  her-  a  scribe  reads  a  scroll  he  has  unfolded.  A 
priest  turns  round  to  oiler  incense  to  the  white  bull,  and  another,  clap- 
ping his  hands,  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  long  procession  of  hieraphori,  carry- 
nig  standards,  images,  and  other  sacred  emblem^ ;  and  the  foremost  bear 
the  statues  of  the  king's  ancestors. .  This  part  of  the  picture  refers  to 
the  Cofxnialion  of  the  king,  who,  in  the  hieroglyphs,  is  said  to  have 
"  put  on  the  crown  of  the  upper  and  lower  countries  •'*  ;•  which  the  four 
children  of  Horns  in  the  form  of  geese,  flying  to  the  four  sides  of  the 
world,  are  to  announce  to  the  gods  of  the  St,  N.,  E.,  and  W. 

In  the  next  compartment  the  president  of  the  assembly  reads  a  long 
invocation,  the  contents  of  which  are  contained  in  the  hieroglyphic 
inscription  above;  and  tbo  six-ears  of  corn,  which-the  king,  once  more 
wearing  his  helmet,  has  cut  with  a  golden  sickle,  are  holdout  by  a 

t»ricKt  towards  tbo  deity.  This  luui  reference  to  the  foot  that  the 
larvoHt  WOH  gatlusnul  in  dnring  the  niontli  J'akhons.  TImi  wJiite  bull, 
and  the  iniiigoH  of  the  king's  ancnistorM,  are  deiK>Mitoil  in  his  temple,  in 
tlie  presence  of  Min,  the  queen  hIIH  witnessing  the  ceremony,  which  in 
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ooncludod  l>y  aii  oftorlng  bf  inconfio  and  libnttofi  miKlo  by  liAinMHi  to  Uid 
Btntuo  of  tho  god. 

-  In  tho  lower  combartmekitii  oh  this  side  ii  a  procoRsion  of  tho  Atkil 
of  Amon-Kai  Mut,  and  Khonra,  whioh  tho  kltig^  ymoBe  ark  iff  also  darried 
lioforo  him,  oomon  to^moot.  •  In  anothoi'  part  tho  gods  Hot  and  Hathor 
pour  alternate  omblems  of  life  and  power  (or  puHtyJ  over  tho  king ; 
and  on  tho  S.  wall  he  in  introduced  by  several  divinities  into  the  presenoo 
of  the  patron  deities  of  tho.  temple.  >    > 

•  Til  the  upper  part  of  tho  W.  wall  llamsos  makes  offerings'  to  Ftali^ 
Rokor  and  to  Khnoinu ;  in  aitothor  oonipartmont  he  bnrns  iudouto  to  the 
ark  of  Soker ;  and  near  this  is  a  tablet  relating  to  tho  oilorings  mado  to 
the  same  deity.  The  ark  is  then  borne  by  16  priests,  with  an  arch4 
prie«t  and  another  of  the  sacerdotal  order  in  attendance.  :  The  king 
then  joins  in  another  procession  formed  by  eight  -of  his  sons  and  four 
chiefs,  behind  whom  two  priests  turn  iround  to  offer  incense  to  the 
monarch.  The  hawk,  the  emblem  of  the  king,  or  of  llorus,  preceded 
them,  and  18  priests  carry  the  sacred  emblem  of  the  god  Kefer-Atinu, 
which  usually  accompanies  tho  ark  of  Soker. 

On  the  S.  wall  marches  a  long  procession,  composed  of  hieraphori, 
bearing  different  standards,  thrones, arks,  and  insignia,  with  miisioianS, 
who  precede  the  king  and  his  attendants.  Tho  figure  of  the  deity  is 
not  introduced,  perhaps  intimating  that  this  forms  part  of  tho  religious 
pomp  of  tho  corresponding  wall,  and,  from  the.ciroumstanoo  of  the 
king  hero  woaring  tfio  jm/c/^i/^,  wo  may  gathor  that  it  is  again, a  soono 
from  his  coronation. 

On  the  N.  wall  the  king  presents  offorings  to  dilToront  gods,  and 
below  is  an  ornamental  kind  of  border,  composed  of  a  prooossion  of  the 
king's  sons  and  daughters.  ;  Four  of  the  former,  his  immediate 
KncooHHorR,  lK)ar  the  HtunrtsA  nnrns,  the  omhlnin.of  majesty,  and  havo 
their  names  onoUmod  in  oi%rU)iiolieH. 

The  lower  compartments  of  the  N.,  B.,  K.,.and  W.  sides  of  this 
court  arc  filled  with  TTintmical  or  llnttlr  Srnirx,  Thoy  oonimonce  on 
tho  H.W.  wall  (to  tho  1.  on  on  tori  ng). 

Hero  llamses,  standing  in  his  oar,  whioh  his  horsos  at  full  s^iood 
carry  into  tho  midst  of  the  Libyans,  discharges  his  arrows  on  thoir 
flying  infantry.  The  Egyptian  chariots  join  in  the  pursuit)  and  a  body 
of  their  allies  assist  in  slaughtering  those  who  oppose  them,  or  bind 
them  as  qaptiTos,  The  right  hands  of  the  slain  are  then  out  off  as 
trophies  of  victory. 

The  sculptures  on  the  lower  part  of  the  W.  wall  are  a  continuation 
of  tho  soono.  Tho  Egyptian  princes  and  generals  conduct  ''captive 
chiefs**  into  the  presence  of  the  king.  ,]lo  is  seatod  at  tho  liaok  of  his 
car,  and  the  spirited  horses  are  held  by  his  attendants  on  foot,  l^esides 
other  trophies,  large  heaps  of  hands  are  placed  before  him,  which  an 
officer  counts  one  by  one  as  the  other  notes  down  their  number  on  a  scroll, 
each  heap  containing  8000,  and  the  total  .iiitiicating  the  returns  of  the 
enemy's  slain.  The  number  of  captives,  reckoned  1000.  in  each  line.  Is 
also  mentioned  in  the  hieroglyphs  above,  where  the  name  of  the  lAbu 
(Libyans)  points  out  the  nation  against  whom  this  war  was  carried  on. 
A  long  hieroglyph  10  insoription  is  placed  over  the  king,  and  a  still  longer 
tablet  of'  76  lines,  occupying  a  groat  part  of  this  >vatl,  refers  to  the 
exploits  of  the  Egyptian  conqueror,  and  boars  the  date  of  his  fifth' yean 
•  The  continuation  of  this  historioal  subjeot  Is  on  tho  S.  wall.'  The 
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king,  retaming  viotorious  to  Bgypt,  proceeds  slowly  in  his  car,  con* 
ducting  in  triumph  the  prisoners  ho  has  made,  who  walk  heside  and 
hoforo  it,  throe  others  being  bound  to  the  axle.  Two  of  his  sons 
attend  OS  fon-boarers,  and  the  several  regiments  of  Egyptian  infantry, 
with  a  corps  of  their  allies,  under  the  command  of  three  other  of  these 
princes,  marching  in  regular  st^  and  in  the  dose  array  of  disciplined 
trooDs,  accompany  their  king.  He  arrives  at  Thebes,  and  presents  his 
captives  to  Amen-Iia  and  Mut.  the  deities  of  the  city,  who  compliment 
him,  as  usual,  on  the  victory  he  has  gained,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
enemy  he  has  **  trampled  beneath  his  feet." 

BxTBBiou  OF  TiiH  BuiLDiKG. — But  if  the  sculptures  of  the  area 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  antiquary,  or  excite  tlio  admiration  of  the 
travoUor,  those  of  the  exterior  of  the  building  are  no  less  wonderful,  and 
the  N.  and  K.  walls  are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  the  most  varied  and 
interesting  subjects,  which  may  also  oe  divided  into  ceremonial  and 
historical. 

The  Ceremonial  Scenes  are  on  the  W.  wall,  which  is  entirelv  covered 
with  a  list  of  the  Festivals  celebrated  between  the  26th  of  Pakhons,  the 
day  of  Ramses*  accession,  and  the  19th  of  Tybi,  and  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  N.  wall,  whore  the  king  is  making  suitable  offerings  to  the  gods. 

The  Historical  or  Battle  Scenes  are  on  the  N.  and  K.  walls.  Begin- 
ning at  the  E.  end  of  the  W.  wall,  there  is  a  succession  of  ten  pictures, 
arranged  in  compartments,  illustratiucr  the  history  of  a  war  wiigod  b^ 
liomscs  III.  against  tlio  Libyans  or  I«i6ti,  and  the  Zakhal  or  Tjakaran, 
who  are  assooiatod  with  the  Philistines. 

1st  Picture :  A  trumpeter  assembles  the  troops,  who  salute  the  king 
as  he  passes  in  his  car.  Ramses  advances  at  a  slow  paoe  in  his  chariot, 
attended  by  fan-bearers,  and  preceded  by  his  troops ;  and  a  lion  running 
at  the  side  of  the  horses  reminds  us  of  the  account  given  of  Osymandyas, 
who  was  said  to  have  boon  accompanied  in  war  by  that  animal.  Other 
instances  of  it  are  met  with  in  Nubia,  among  the  sculptures  of  the 
second  Ramses. 

2nd  Picture :  The  enemv  are  the  TamahUf  or  Libyans,  who  await 
the  Egyptian  invaders  in  the  open  field ;  the  king  presses  forward  in 
his  car,  and  bonds  his  bow  against  the  enemy.  Several  regiments  of 
Egyptian  archers  in  dose  array  advance  on  different  points,  and  harass 
them  with  showers  of  arrows.  The  chariots  rush  to  the  charge,  and  a 
lx)dy  of  allies  maintains  the  combat,  hand  to  hand,  with  the  enemy, 
who  are  at  length  routed,  and  fly  before  their  victorious  aggressors. 

^d  Picture :  Some  thousands  of  Libyans  and  Ms^ye»{Mas}iawash) 
are  left  dead  on  the  fidd,  whose  phalli  and  hands,  lieing  cut  off,  are 
brought  by  the  Egyptian  soldiers  as  proof  of  their  success.  85S5  hands 
and  phalli  form  part  of  the  registered  returns ;  and  two  other  heaps, 
and  a  third  of  phalli,  containing  each  a  somewhat  larger  number,  are 
'*  brought "  under  the  superintendence  of  the  chief  officers,  like  David's 
trophies,  *'  to  the  king."    (t/.  1  Sam.  xviii.  27,  and  2  Kings  x.  8.) 

Uh  Picture :  The  monarch  then  alights  from  his  chariot  and  dis- 
tributes rewards  to  his  troops,  and  harangues  the  generals,  while  his 
military  secretaries  draw  up  an  account  of  the  number  of  spears,  bows, 
swords,  and  other  arms  taken  from  the  enemy,  which  are  laid  before 
them ;  and  mention  soeins  to  bo  made  in  the  hieroglyphs  of  tlie  horses 
that  have  been  captured. 

6th  I*icture :  Ramses  then  proceeds  in  his  car  to  Tjahi  (the  coast  of 
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rnlostino),  hAviiig  hifi  bow  and  flword  in  one  hand  and  hlH  whip  in  iho 
othor.  Tho  van  of  his  army  is  oomposod  of  a  body  of  oharlota ;  iho 
infantry,  in  oloso  ordor,  procoding  tho  royal  oar,  oonstikuto  tho  oontro, 
and  other  similar  c^rps  form  the  wincm  and  rear.  l%e  hioroglyphio 
tost  oontains  littlo  but  praisoe  addrossod  to  the  kikig  and  thanks  to  the 
gods. 

6lh  Picture :  The  troops  are  again  summoned  by  sound  of  trumpet 
to  the  attack  of  another  enemy,  the  l^akarai,  and  the  Egyptian  monarch 
gives  orders  for  charging  tho  hofltilo  army  drawn  up  in  the  open  plain. 
Tho  troops  of  tho  onomy,  aftor  a  short  conflict,  are  routed,  and  retreat 
in  great  disorder.  The  wohion  endeavour  to  escape  with  their  children 
on  the  first  apjj^roaoh  of  the  Egyptians,  and  retire  in  wagons  drawn  by 
oxen.    The  flymg  chariots  denote  the  mreatness  of  the  general  panic. 

1th  Picture :  The  oonquerinf^  Egyptians  advance  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  Here,  while  passing  a  laree  morass,  the  king  is  attooked 
by  several  lions,  one  of  which,  transfixed  with  darts  and  arrows,  he  lays 
breathless  beneath  his  horse's  feet ;  another  attempts  to  fly  towards  the 
jungle,  "but  receiving  a  lost  and  fatal  wound,  writhes  in  the  agony  of 
approaching  death.  A  third  springs  up  from  behind  his  car,  and  the 
hero  prepares  to  receive  and  check  his  fury  with  his  spear.  It  was, 
perhaps,  in  this  country  that  Amen-hetep  III.  killed  the  110  lions 
which,  according  to  the  inscription  on  a  scarabeous  In  the  Cairo  Museum, 
he  boasts  of  having  slain  in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  reign.  Below  this 
group  is  roprosontod  tho  march  of  tho  Egyptian  army,  with  their  allies, 
tho  Shardanat  or  people  of  Asia  Minor,  tho  fif/MUfi,  or  AralM,  and  the 
Kaftak,  or  Libyans,  armed  with  clubs,  whose  form  and  character  are  very 
imperfecUy  preserved. 

Bth  Picture :  Here  we  have  the  only  representation  existinf^  in  Egypt 
of  a  naval  engagement.    Tho  Egyptians  attook  the  hoetilo  ships  of  the 

Sroat  northern  confederacy  with  a  fleet  of  galleys,  which  in  their  shape 
iffer  essentially  from  those  used  on  the  Nile.  The  general  form  of  the 
vessels  of  both  combatants  is  very  similar :  a  raised  gunwale,  protecting 
tho  rowors  from  tho  missiles  of  the  foe,  extends  from  tho  oow  to  tho 
stom,  and  a  loftv  poop  and  forooostlo  contain  oooli  a  lx>dv  of  archers ; 
but  the  head  of  a  lion,  which  ornaments  the  prows  of  the  Egyptian 
salleys,  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the. enemy. ..  The 
former  bear  down  upon  their  opponents,  and  succeed  in  boardipg  them 
and  taking  several  prisoners,  tme  of  the  hostile  galleys  Is  upset,  and 
the  slingers  in  the  shrouds,  with  the  arohers  and  spearmen  on  the 
prows,  spread  dismajr  among  the  few  who  resist.  The  king,  trampling 
on  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the  enom^,  and  aided  by  a  corps  of  bowmen, 
discharges  from  the  shore  a  continued  shower  of  arrows ; .  and  his 
attendants  stand  at  a  short  distance  with  his  chariots  and  horses, 
awaiting  his  return.  The  scene  of  this  engagement  is  doubtful,  but  it 
took  place  off  the  Palestinian  coast. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  consists  of  Philistines,  who  are  easily 
recognisable  from  their  highihcmd-dreeses  of  feathers.  This  is  the  same 
head-dress  as  that  which  Herodotus  describes  the  Lycians  as  wearing  at 
Salamis  (vii.  92),  and  which  the  lonians  are  depicted  on  the  Assyrian 
monuments  oa  wearing.  With  the  Philistines  and  the  Tjakorai  are  also 
assooiatod  tho  Danaau,  who  are  probably  tho  roprosentativos  of  the 
Homerie  Danaans.  All  wore  of  European  origin,  jud^ng  from  their 
physiognomies,  which  often  show  the  classical  Greek  straight-nosed  type. 
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9th  Picture :  The  oonquering  army  loada  in  triumph  the  priaonors 
oapturbd.ia  ihb  naval  fight,  and  the  amputated  hands  of  the  slain  are 
laid  in  heaps  before  tlie  military  chie£).  Though  this  eustoni  savours  of 
barbarism,  the  humanity  bf  the  Egyptians  is  very  api^arent  in  the  aliovo 
oonfliot,  where  the  soldiers  on  the  fihote  and  in  the  snips  do  their  utmost 
to  rescue  their  enemies  from  a  watery  grave.  The  king  distributes  rewards 
to  his  victorious  troops,  and  then  oommonoos  the  march  back  to  Egypt. 
On  the  way  he  stops  at  a  fortress,  called  in  the  hieroglyphs  the  Migaol 
of  llomses-hak-On. 

10th  Picttire :  Triumphal  return  of  the  king  to  Thebes,  oonducting 
his  liibyaii  and  Tjakarai  prisoners  in  triumph,  and  -making  offerings  to 
the  Tliobaii  triad,  Auiou-lta,  Mut,  and  Khonsu.  Tlie  tojpt  contains  his 
addrosH  to  the  divinUioH,  and  thyjr  roHuonso,  and  also  an  address  of  the 
prisoiioM  to  tho  king  imploring  his  clemcuoy,  in  order  that  thuy  may 
live  and  celebrate  his  courage  and  virtues. 

On  the  remabiiug  part  of  the  E.  wall,  to  the  S.  of  the  second  propyloii, 
another  war  is  represented.  In  the  first  picture  the  king,  alighted 
from  his  chariot^  armed  with  his  spear  and  shield,  and  trampling  on  tho 
prostrate  bodies  of  the  slain,  besieges  the  fort  of  an  Asiatic  enemy, 
whom  ho  fortxM  to  •sue  for  neacse;  '  In  tho  next,  ho  attiioks  a  larger,  town 
surrounded  by  water.'  The  JiSgyptianH  fell  the  treeii  iu  Uio  woody 
country  which  surrounds  it,  probably  to  form  testudos  and  ladders  for 
the  assault.  Some  ac'e  alroAdy  applied  by  their  comrades  to  the  walls, 
and,  while  they  roaoh  their  summit,  the  gates  are  broken  open,  and  tho 
enemy  are  driven  from  the  ramparts^  or  precipitfkted  over  the  parapet, 
by  the  victorious  assailants,  who  announce  by  sound  of  trumpet  the 
capture  of  the  place. 

'  In  the  third  compartment,  oh  the  N.  face  of  the  first  propylon, 
Ramses  attacks  two  large  towns,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  taken  with 
little  resistance,  the .  Egyptian  troops  having  entered  it  and  gained 
possession  of  the  citadel.  In  the  lower  one,  the  terrified  inhahitanks 
are  engaged  in  rescuing  their' ehildreu'from  the  approaching  danger  by 
hurrying  them  into  the  ramparts  of  the  outer  wall.  The  last  picture 
occupies  the  upper  or  N.  end  of  the  E.  side,  where  the  king  presents 
his  prisoners  to  the  gods  of  the  temple. 

Other  Ruins.— 660  ft.  S.W.  of  the  pavilion  of  Medtnet  HabA  is  a 
small  Ptolemaic  Temple,  called  the  *  ^ofr  el-'AgHg,  **  Old  Man's  Castle," 
built  of  sandstone,  and  dedicated  to  Thoth.  In  the  adytum  are  some 
curious  hieroglyphic  subjects,  which  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the 
names  and  successiou  of  tho  Ptolemies  who  preceded  Physkon,  or 
Euergetes  II.  This  monarch'  is  here  represented  making  ofierings  to 
four  of  his  predecessors,  Sotpr,  Philadelphus,  Philopator,  and  Epiphanes, 
each  name  l)eing  accompanied  by  that  of  their  respective  queens.  The 
building,  whose  total  length  does  not  exceed  48  ft.,  consists  of  a  trans- 
verse outer  court,  and  tl^ree  smaller  successive  chambers,  communicating 
with  each  other.  '  / 

Near  it,  to  the  W..  was  an  artificial  basin,  now  forming  a  pond  of 
irregular  shape  during  the  inundation,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  mimosas  with  a  pretty  well  i^d  sajciya ;  beyond  which,  to  the  N.W. 
and  W.,  is  the  sandv  tract  knowti  as  ei-Malkata,  **  the  salt-pans," 
whe^re  in  1889  M.  Gribaut  discovered  the  foundations  of  a  palace  of 
Amen-hbtdp  III.,'  with  frescoed  floors  like  those  at  Toll-el- Apoarna. 
-    (ThW  has  since  been  completely  excavated  by  Messrs.  Newberry  and 
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Tftol,  Mid  Uio  oomplicatoil  plan  is  intortnting,  bh  U  kIro  Uia  nlmplo  con- 
■truotlon  ot  th'm  royal  pitlna],  -with  i to  mud-)iriuk  walls  oiico  lliiod  with 
trcHonoK,     'I'Eiu  lliiicHtoiio  boHDH  of'tho  wixxlon  pillani  Ulat- tapportod 
tho  tool  aro  iit  ploco;   and  in  Ravarnl.n 
thronos,  made  ol  miid  briok,  on  wbioh  tho 
Idontillod  with  Moiiinon  sst  »ud  hdld  his  i 
B.C.    'Tho  ghotlr,  to  whom  tiakola  miut  be 
ovor  tbo  ruiuB.  .  ICoro  kino  woro  toutid  tho 
laotory  of  bluo-Rlaxo  loaralM,  bondit,  tu).^  eti 
A  low  plain  boutidod  by  n  roctsngi^lar  • 
onM  7,800  It.  by  8,000  li.  add  oovoral  witb 
Kiur  o1-'Aru>  and  ol-MnlUta.    thli  lii  tlic 
tlonoil,  oiui  In  tlio  IkkI  of  t}io  artitli^al  Irtkc 

?i\'KX  uf  Anioii-botop  III.    bh  it,  wo  aro 
t^en-aUn,  "  the  Sun- Disk  gloanu,"  need  to  float,  iMarfiig  the  court 
of  the  noot  king  and,  bis  ooosott  Tii,  tbo  mothor.  of   lbs  horotio 
KbQ.D-Aton  of  Teilol-Amatiia.    On  on<i,ol  the  monndi  ataudH  the  villMo 
ol  Kom  el-m-lrdi. 

S.W,  ot  ol-Molkntn  1b  a  ginail  Coptld  dir  or  ohnrob,  of  hiodorn  but 
inCoroating  bonstruiition.  It  ihoulo  be  vlBltod  ob  a  Bpoolmbil  ol  a 
proviacial  Gbriitlan  ohurob.  Tho  holy  objocts  shown  aro  vatuoloBs  and 
of  little  Interest.  A  gi-atultf  should  bo  given  to  the  ^iininiiu  ot  Arcb- 
prloat,  for  tho  church,  on  leaving. 

1,000  ;dB.  B.Vi.  of  the  western  anglddf  tbo  ttlain  is  tho  sniall  Teinpie 
of  Dtr  esb-SluUwiL  bearing  tho  uamda  o(  llodrlan  and  df  Antonitiiu 
FlUB,  who  oomplotod  it,  and  added  tho  pylon  in  front.  Tho  nylon  alto 
bears  the  names  of  VoBpaeian,  DoniiCian,  and  Otbo.  Its  total  leogth  Is 
4B  ft.,  and  breadth  63 :  with  an  isolatod  aanotuary  in  tbo  oontro,  two  Bniall 
chambers  on  tho  N.IS.,  and  tbroo  on  tho  S.W.  sido;  tho  first  of  which 
oontainH  a  Mtaironmi  loading  to  the  ruof ,  on  which  aro  siiino  vory  ourlous 
(lupUo  gralTill  doplctliig  onravans  of  cmnolH,  horwiniun  (Iglrting,  Ac, 
ThoBO  woro  out  by  the  monks,  ^ho  turned  tho  toniplo  Into  a  iWr,  In 
front  stand  tivo  pylons,  tho  ontontiost  onn  Ining  iliHlniit  from  tlio  door 
uf  tlio  toinplo  about  3()(l  tt.  1'ho  toniiilo  was  dodioatiid  to  Ula  ol 
Ermont.    The  main  building  Is  romarkably  porloot. 

10.  Tombs  of  th»  QuewiB. 

AlHiiit  i  in.  to  tho  N.W,  nl  Miollnnt  llal.A,  ti|>  n  briml  wMI,  to  the 
valli>y  of  tlin  Tombs  of  the  Qncem.    Tim  vnlloy  )h  |i|iiliin<H>|iw;  W.  Is 

tt lOHH  III  tli.i  ^rlrii  (wHi  (>.  7l)7);  H.  nrn  tliii  rugHud  Hcnriw  •>{  tlio  f'HiL. 

hillH ;  llio  valli7  oniU  In  a  gorge  wllli  proclpltuiis  si<lcB,  licillowod  out 
l)y  tho  ancient  watorcourso.  IThe  view  ol  the  valley  and  plain  boyond 
Irani  the  end  of  tho  little  gorge,  framed  iu  the  sidcn  ot  itn  entrance,  la 
remarkable.  , 

The  tombs  here  are  most!  V  of  Queens  of  the  XIX.  and  XX.  Dynasties. 
Among  the  most  distinouiBhad  names  in  the  Bepulchres  ol  this  queens 
are  those  ol  Set-IU,  wife  of  Seti  I. ;  of  Nelertari,  wife  of  Banuas  II.  g 
of  Till,  an  nohnown  queen;  of  Bint-Anath,  the  Favoorito  daughter  of 
RamEce  II. ;  and  of  Isis,  tho  oonsort  of  Ramies  IV.  In  another  appoan 
the  name  of  tbo  third  Itamsos,  but  that  of  bis  quoen  is  not  met 
with  either  on  its'  walls  or  on  its  broken  BaroopbaguB.  Here  also  are 
bntiod  Itomscs-khlt-enj-ynMt  and  Set-ber-Khopeehf,  prinoeri  ol.tbe  XX. 
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Dynofltv.  Mftny  of  tboso  tombs  have  eufferod  from  tho  offoots  of  fire ; 
and  little  can  bo  satisfactorily  traood  of  their  sculptures,  except  in  those 
of  Queen  Titi,  Queen  Nofertari,  and  the  two  princes. 

The  Tomb  of  Queea  Nefeitari,  disooyered  by  Professor  SohiaparelU 
in  1901,  is  very  fine  and  well  worth  a  visit  (dosed  1906).  The  colours 
of  the  frescoes  are  extraordinarily  bright.  Unluckily  the  lower  part  of 
the  Tomb  has  been  considerably  damaged  by  infiltration  of  ¥rater,  and 
many  of  those  beautiful  paintinn  are  in  a  ver}^  delicate  condition. 
Vintora  must  on  no  acootint  touch  Me  toalh  :  the  evidence  of  the  eyes  is 
Bufflclcht  without  adding  that  of  the  fingers.  Wo  doscond  a  steep  stair- 
way into  a  square  hall,  out  of  which  open  small  rooms  to  the  rt.  The 
liqautiful  portrait  of  the  Qnoon,  and  tlio  paintings  of  oxon,  should  bo 
noticed.  The  stairway  descends  agaiu  to  a  lower  clioiubor  (domagod  by 
water). 

Tho  Tomb  of  Queen  Titi  is  of  difTeront  construction,  consisting 
simply  of  a  straight  tunnel  driven  into  the  rock,  at  the  end  of  which  is 
a  chamber.  The  frescoes,  which  are  no  longer  bright  and  are  damaged, 
show  that  this  queen  was  of  a  very  different  type  from  Nofertari :  she 
was  fair,  with  a  retrou$84  noeo;  Nefertari  was  dark  and  aquiline  of 
feature. 

'J'ho  Tombs  of  the  Princes  Ramses-kha-em-Uaset  and  Set-her- 
Kbopeshf.  diucovorocl  by  Profossor  S<''liitti)aru11i,  areuf  tho  sauio  ty|)o  as 
that  of  Titi,  aud  aru  almost  exactly  alike.  Tho  [miiitiugu  are  brit^lit, 
but  crude  and  woiik  in  exooution.  Tho  portraits  of  tho  princes  and  of 
the  young  king,  their  father,  are  noticeable,  also  the  pictures  of  the 
demons  of  the  Underworld.  One  has  the  head  of  an  antelope  and  is 
called  Dendeni;  another,  "the  Watcher  who  comes  out  in  the  morn- 
ing," has  apparently  a  black  block  for  a  head. 

It  is  not  hnprobable  that  these  are  tho  burying-placcs  of  tho 
Pallakidos,  or  PolUces  Jovis,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Diodorus ;  and 
the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  those  "  first "  or  westernmost  tombs  to 
the  sepulchre  of  Osymandyas  agreos  with  that  from  the  supposed 
Hemnonium  to  this  valley.  The  mummies  of  their  original  possessors 
must  have  suffered  in  the  general  conflagration  which  reduced  to  ashes 
the  contents  of  most  of  the  tombs  in  this  and  the  adjacent  valley  of 
D6r  el-Medtna ;  and  the  bodies  of  inferior  persons  and  of  Greeks,  less 
carefully  embalmed,  have  occupied  at  a  subsequent  period  the  vacant 
burial-places  of  their  royal  predecessors. 

About  }  hr.'s  walk  further  to  the  S.W.  is  the  Gabb&net  el-Kur&d, 
or  **  Apes'  Burial-s^round/'  so  called  from  the  ape-mummies  found  in 
the  ravines  of  the  torrents  in  its  vicinity.  It  has  lately  been  soientifio* 
ally  explored  by  the  naturalist  M.  Lortet. 

11.  Ddr  el-Medina. 

Leaving  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens,  we  wend  our  way  up  a  steep  and 
rough  ascending  path  over  the  col  which  divides  this  valley  from  that 
of  Dir  el-Medtna,  The  rock-face  to  the  rt.  is  scarred  and  seamed  with 
the  broken-down  remains  of  tombs,  and  is  sculptured  at  intervals  with 
Monumental  Tablets  or  stolie  erected  by  Ramses  III.  and  other  mon- 
arohs  of  the  XX.  Dynasty.  Arriving  at  the  top  of  the  ridge,  we  see 
below  us  the  picturesque  little  temple  of  Ddr  el-Medlna,  so  called 
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from  lis  having  been  iiMd  bv  the  Ooptn  for  »  monuitory,  (he  '*  Town 
OloiHtor,**  ninnuing  oncloHod  by  itii  groals  wall  of  brickwork,  flo  kail  that 
H  Beems  almost  to  bido  the  little  Rnrlne  set  within  it.  The  history  of 
this  temple  is  interesting.  Bv  some  it  is  considered  to  have  been 
originally  fomided  in  honour  of  the  Desert-goddess  Hathor  by  Amen* 
hetep,  son  of  Hapu,  a  prominent  dignitary  of  the  oonrt  of  Amen-hetep 
m.,  and  apparently  a  trusted  oonnsellor  of  that  king.  His  statue, 
dopictinff  him  as  an  acod  man  of  dignified  and  impressive  aspect,  is 
now  in  the  Museum  of  Cairo.  The  brick  encircling  wall  dates  firoin  the 
time  of  Ills  original  foundation,  in  the  flftoonth  century  b.o.  (His 
connection  with  the  temple  has,  however,  been  doubted  by  Prof.  SethcV 
In  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  priestly  antiquari^sm  had  revived 
an  interest  in  the  period  of  the  great  Pharaohs,  Amen-hetep  (cidled  in 
Greek  Amenothes,  son  of  Paapis)  was  revered  as  a  semi^ivine  sage, 
though  he  never  attained  the  fully  divine  honours  which  had  bmn 
aocoded  under  the  XXYI.  Dynasty  to  another  sage,  of  the  period  of 
the  Ancient  Empire  (of  which  the  Salte.  archasologists  were  amateurs), 
named  Imbetep(ImouthoR).  Accordingly  the  temple  of  Ddr  el-Medina 
was  rebuilt  by  Ptolemy •Philopator,  and  both  Amen-netep  and  the  divine 
Imhetop  wore  represented  in  relief  on  its  columns  as  receiving  the 
oflerings  of  the  pious.  The  temple  measures  GO  ft.  by  88.  It  was 
completed  by  Physkon,  or  Kuorgotos  II.  (n.Ci  14G-117),  who  added 
the  sculptures  to  the  walls  of  the  interior,  and  part  of  the  archi- 
tectural details  of  the  portico ;  the  gate  in  front  bears  the  name  of 
Auletes.  The  vestibule  is  ornamented  with  two  columns  supporting 
the  roof,  but  it  is  unsculptured.  The  corridor  is  separated  from  this 
last  by  intercolumnar  screens,  uniting,  on  either  side  of  its  entrance, 
one  column  to  a  pilaster,  surmounted  by  the  head  of  Hathor.  On  these 
columns  arc  the  roproHctitations  of  Amon-hotop  and  his  follow-sago. 
On  the  K.  wall  of  this  corridor  or  pronaos,  Ptolemy  Phllomotor,  followed 
by  ''  his  brother,  the  god,'*  Physkon,  and  the  queen  Oleopatra,  makes 
oHorings  to  Amen-lU ;  but  the  rest  of  the  sculptures  appear  to  proscnt 
the  names  of  Phvskon  alone. 

A  staircase,  fiffhted  by  a  window  of  peculiar  form,  once  led  to  the 
roof ;  and  the  bacK  part  of  the  naos  consists  of  three  parallel  chambers. 
The  centre  one,  or  adytum,  presents  the  sculptures  of  Philopator  on 
the  back  and  half  the  side  walls,  which  last  wore  completed  bv  the 
2nd  Kuorgotcs ;  as  recorded  In  a  lino  of  hieroglyphs  at  the  junction  of 
tho  first  and  subsoquoiit  com|)artmotits.  Amou-lla,  with  Mut  anci 
KliouRU,  Hathor  and  Maat,  share  tho  honours  of  the  adytum ;  but  tho 
dedication  of  Philopator  decides  that  tho  temple  wss  oonsocratod  to 
Hathor,  **  the  Mistress  of  tho  Wostom  Waste.'*  In  the  eastern  chainbor 
Philopator  again  appears  in  the  sculptures  of  the  end  wall,  where 
Hathor  and  Ma&t  hold  the  chief  place :  while  Amen-Ra  and  Osiris,  the 

frincipal  deities  in  the  lateral  compartments,  receive  the  offerings  of 
iuergetes  II.    The  name  of  Augustus  also  appears  at  the  back  of  the 
fioos. 

In  the  western  chamber  the  subjects  are  totally  different  from  any 
found  In  the  temples  of  Thebes;  and  appear  to  have  a  sepulchral 
character.  Here  Philopator  pays  his  devotions  to  Osiris  and  isis;  on 
the  E.  side  Phvskon  oners  incense  to  the  statue  of  Min,  preceded  bv 
AnUUs,  and  followed  by  the  ark  of  Seker;  and  on  the  ouposite  wall  u 
the  judgment  scene,  frequently  found  on  the  papyri  of  the  Bgyptiani. 

9  V 
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Otiriff,  seft^d  on  his  tl^rone,  ^wait^  ftbo.Mrival  of  ^liose  waU  yM^  are 
ushered  into  Amenti  I  the  four  genii  stand  before  him  on  f^  lotusr 
bloaifom;  and  the  femaU  Oerborvs  is  there,  with  the  infant  Horiui 
seated  qa  i)M  oroo)(  pf  Osiris.  iThpth,  ^h^  god  of  let^lr8,  proeents  him- 
self before' t)ie  king  of  Qadpp,  beftring  \n  his  hfMfid.a  tablet,  on  which 
th^  actioifs  pf  the  decei^a^  are  noted  dpwp ;  while.  Horns  an4  Harodris 
are  employed  in  woighinff  tl^p.good  deeds  of,  t^o  judged  miust  the 
o8tr|ch-foatlior,  the  ayvubui!  of  Ju^^ioo  pr  Truth.,  A  oynpeephalaB,  the 
attendant  of  Tlioth,  is  sofitod  on  .^he  top  of  tb^.^lanop..  At  length 
oomps  thq  docooaed,  who  odvauqes.  betwooo  two,  figures  of  the  (oddoas 
^aat,  aQd  boars  in  hi^  l^an^  .thp  symlwl  of  truth.  Indicating  his  meri- 
torious actions,  and.hli^  Utiiofis  for  admission  U^  the  presenoo  olOsiri«, 
1^)10  (oi^ty-two.  lUfHOHDorn,  iicate4  f^hovo,  in  two  Uiioh,  eomiilvto  the 
soulpturvs  on  the  W,  wall ;  j^ud  vX\  VliiMO  symWlH  soom  to  slipw  tliat 
thp  9liami)or  waif  dedicated  to  OsiriH,  in  his  peculiar  ohii^raeter  of  judge 
of  the  dead,  ,  .        . 

Several  demotic  and  many  Goptip  inscriptions  have  .beei>  written  in 
the  .integer,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  vestibule,  whose  wall9,  rent  by 
the  finking  pf  the  ground  and  human  violence,, mi^ke. us  acquainted 
with  a  not  uncommon  custom  pf  Egyptian  architect^— the  use  of 
yxKHleip  dovetailed  crfMnpe,  ^yhich  p9.unpctod.  the.  block?  .of  ma^nryi. 
Wood,  in  a  country  whore  very  little  raii|  falls,  provi^ea  tb/D  stones  i^re 
closely  fitted  ioffothor,  liaHts  fpr;  ages,  (m  may  1k»  hoqu  by  these  fy^tomore 
qr;imp¥*  ^i^bo  (loptip  insprjptious  arp  epitaphs  pf  monies.  .  Among  them 
may  tie  noticed  an  inscription  in  modern  Qreek,  f^  Saluting  .the  Ancient 
If eUenes/'  (ki)d  dated  1^54.  The  pati^iotip  neo-^e^enic  wirite^  %pparpntjy 
mistook  the  Coptic  inscriptions  for  the  .lucubrations  of  his  mioeptors- 

.The  walls  surrounding  the  court  of  this  temple  present  a  peculiar 
stylo  pf  building,  t)ie  bricks  bping  dispopod  in  poncave  imd .  convex 
oouraos  formipg  (^  wavi|)g  lii^o,  whioh  rises  and  fyklls  altprnatply  lUoi^g 
thoir  whole  length.  Thio  9(M^e  mo4e  of  building  distinguishes  the  .walk 
pf,  olrKub  and  pthor  mpnpin^nts  of  ancient  Kgypt,  .The.  contrast 
Wtweon  the  big  bricks  of  the  XVIlf.  Dynasty  wa^l  imd.  the  small  thin 
onps.o/  the  Coptic  refftorations  of,  tiio. W'eaches  and  thp  vaultpd  monas- 
tery :roof  on  the  S.  si4p,.it»  iuterps^ng.  J  .    .    : 

18.  Tomba  of  ^Ifkmet  Murr&t. 

,  Tl)p  .hill  E.  of  p6r  pl^Mcdtna  (from  the  tpp  pf  which  a  good  view  of 
the  little  to.mplo  may  bp  obtained)  is  that  of  ^ftrnet  MurrAf.  }  m.  S.E. 
an4  10  minute^*  ride  frpm  thp  Temple  of  POr  el-Mudtna  arp  some  mprp 
to)Ml)9»  similar  in  thpir  charactpr  (^  thosp  on^tho  hill  of  Shdkh  'Altd  pi- 
KOrna,  and  ki^own  ,by  the  uame.ahovp. .  An^ong  thpm.  orp  one  pr  two 
interesting  ones,  especially  tho.  Tomb,  of  Hui,  a.mfit  tuuctiopavy  o| 
theXYIXl.  Dynasty.  It  i,s  ppvered  with  pointings,  whiph,  un^rtunatply, 
as  in  the  case  pf  ^  manv  of  the  tg>mbs,  are.  fast  di8appoai:ii|g.  In  oqp 
of  the  pictures  the  king  is  represented  on  his  throne,  within  a  richly- 
o^amented  canopy, .  attended  by  a  fan*hearer,  who  also  hold9  his 
fceptrpo  A  procession  advances  in  four  lines  into  his.  presence. 
The  lofror  division^  consist  of  Egyptians  of  the  saeerdotal  and 
military  classes,  some  ladies  of  consequence,  and  young  people  bringing 
hpiiqupts  aodppttghs  of  ^reos.  They  nave  just  eutpred  the  gate^  of  tlie 
pyiu  .pounts,  a|i4  are  pcecedpd  by  a  9pribp,  and  ptbpi^  of  .thp  Jiri<pi|y. 
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ordor^  t^ho  dd-  bboifmlibto  bofora  thd  clopiiiy  of  hin'mAjoRtyi  wi  lid  iitiiiuU 
io  rocoWe  thom.  Thin  oflloor  wm'  tho  owner  of  tlio  tomb,  And  ifi'  ntylod 
*' Royal  Son,"  «id<<  Prince  of  Kusb,"  or  Bihiopia,  a  title  which,  like 
that  of  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  seems  originally  to  have  l)een  given  to  one 
of  the  toils  of  the  king,  but  which  In  the  age  of  the  XVIIIi^And  XIX. 
Dynasties  was  oftoti  borne  by  "princes'^  of  non-royal  blood.  In  the 
second  line  black  **  chiefs  of  Rush  *'  bring  presents  6f  gold  rihfls;<iopper, 
skins,  fan^  or  nmbrollas  of  fdather-work,  and  an  ox,  bearing  ^on  Its 
horns  ah  lirtiAcial  garden'  and  a  Mkke  of  fish.  Having  placed  their  offer- 
hign,  th^  prostrate  tlioihsoWos  lioford  the  ICgyptian  nlonArch  Tat-ankh- 
AmeiK  k  coutinuAtion  of  these  pceeents  folloirs  in  the' third  line, 
wherd,  besidos'rings  bf  gold,  an^bagb  of  prteionk  stones  or  gold'  dust, 
are  the  giraff^^  panthM'  sklnsi  and  long-horned  oattle,  whbto  helids  and 
horns  are  strangely •  orhamentiad  with  the  heads  aiid  hands  of  negrodi. 
In  the  upper  line,'  the  queen  of .  the  same  people  arrives  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  overshadowed  b}r  an  ftmbntUa^  accompanied  by  her 
attendants,' some  of  whom  bedrproscnts  of 'gold.*  (iSm  Wilkinifon's 
*  Ancient  Kgyptians,*  vol.  i.,  u.  ^M.)  Shb  aliffhts,  preoedod  and'fonbwed 
by  the  principal  portons  of  W  suite,  lind  navanoos  to  tho  {iroMiioA  of 
tho  king.  This  mayt  refer  to  a  marriage  that  was  contracted  between 
tho  Egyptian  monarcli  and  a  princoss  of  Ethiopia,  or  merely  to  tho 
annual  trilmto  paid  by  that  [mouIo.  Among  tho  difToront  prosonts  arc 
a  chariot,  shields  covered  with  buHs*  hides  liound  wiih  metal  tiordors 
and  studded  With  pins,  chairs^  oottches^headstools^  and  other  objebts. 
The  dresses  of  the  negtoeik  differ '  in  the  uppot  line  from  those  lielow, 
the  latter  having  partly  the  costume 'of  the<  Egyptians,  with  the  plaited 
hair  of  their  national  headdress;  but  those  who  follow  the  car  of  the 
princess  hrd  clad  in  skins,  wh6to  projectiiig  tail^  while  it  heightens  the 
caricature  the  artist  doubtltMVi  intended  to  indulge  in,  proves  them  to 
be  persons  of  an*  inferior  station; rwho' Wore  probably  brought  ils  slaves 
to  the  Egyptian  raonkrohi  '  Behind  these  Ate  Women  of  the  same  nation, 
bearing  their  children  in  a  kind  of  basket  suspended  to  their  back/  On 
the  rear  wall  Hul  Is  Represented  before  the  king;  as  well  as  another 
*'  Prince  of.Kush,"  Amen-hetep,  who  is  Offering  the  monarch  pieces  of 
lapis-losuli  on  a  dish.  A  band  of  Syrians,  partly  yellow,  partly  light-red 
in  colour,  and  wearing  long  robes,  is  Introduced  by  Hul,*  bringing 
tribute,  which  consists  of  gold  and  silver  vases,  laiiis-laxulii  and  other 
precious  stdncsj  a  lion  and  two  horsM.  '  "'  .  '     m     ' 

Jn  another  Toldab,  tiHforttinAtdlt  niuch  hilhod,  is  a  spirited  chase, 
in  Whidl  vArious  AnilhAls  bf  thd  dosoH  Afd  'odiHIirabW  depicted.  'Tho 


being  mAde  of  reed,  feathered,  And  tipMi  witli  stoiie.  They  hAVe  bto|i 
fouhd  in  the  tbmlWi,  to^thet  wiih  thlDse  hAving  metAl  points ;  both 
beitag  used;  AS  the  sciilpttlir^  shbw^,  At  thd  SAme  periods ;  the  lAttei^  for 
wAr,  the  former  for  the  dhAftri.        ;' '     ' 

At  th^  entranciB  of  a  vAlley  to  the  S.W.  of  Kiirnet  ^urrAl,  leidin^  up 
to  T>tt  eUModfna,  kr€i'sev6ihil  Toihb§  6f  the  cArly  dAte  of  Amon-hotop  !• 
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{XVIII.  Dyn.),  which  claim  the  attention  of  the  ohronolonst  raihetf 
than  the  admiration  of  the  traveller  who  aeeks  elegant  deeignB  oc* 
interesting  ticulptureB ;  and  a  eories  of  pita  and  onide-hriok  chambenf 
occupy  the  space  between  these  and  a  brick  enclosure  to  the  Bw 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these  tombs  is  one  containing  the 
members  of  Amen-hotep*s  family,  and  some  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
another,  whose  crudo-brick  roof  and  nieho,  bearing  the  name  of  the 
same  Pharaoh,  proves  the  existence  of  the  arch  at  that  period ;  a  crud^- 
brick  pyramid  of  an  early  epoch ;  and  a  tomb,  under  the  western  rock, 
which  offers  to  the  curiosity  of  chronologists  the  names  of  three 
successive  kings,  and  their  predecessor  Amen-hetep  I.  seated  with 
Nofcrtari.  Other  vaulted  tombs  have  boon  found  of  the  XVIII.  and 
XIX.  Dynasties.  Hero  also  aro  some  finoly-paiutod  tomht  of  the  XZ. 
Dynasty,  shown  only  by  spocial  permission  of  the  Chief  Inspector. 
Those  of  PeMkhetu  (No.  12)  and  Senfieljetn  (No.  20),  both  oflioials  of  the 
necropolis,  are  interesting. 

The  deity  who  presided  over  this  valley,  and  the  mountain  behind  it, 
was  Hathor,  **  the  guardian  of  the  west " ;  and  many  of  the  tombs  have 
a  statue  of  the  cow,  which  was  sacred  to  her,  with  its  head  and  breast 
projecting  in  high  relief  from  their  innermost  wall. 

18.  Tombs  of  Sh^ch  'Abd  el-l^tima. 

Those  TomlM  lie  N.  of  If  ftrnet  Murrill  and  N.K,  of  DAr  ol-Modtna, 
on  E.  and  N.K.  fucus  of  the  hill  called  Bh6kh  'Abd  el-KArna,  iiumedi- 
ately  behind  the  Ramesseum.  The  principle  of  these  tombs  is  the 
same  as  of  those  at  Beni  Hasan — a  chamber  hollowed  out  in  the  rock 
to  serve  as  a  mortuary  chapel,  and  a  well  leading  from  it  to  the  vault 
in  which  reposed  the  mummied  body.  From  a  distance  the  great 
square  doors  of  these  tombs,  extending  in  svmmetrioal  order  along  the 
side  of  the  hill,  have  all  the  appearance  of  the  batteries  of  a  fortress. 

Many  of  them  are  covered  with  most  interesting  sculptures.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  mention  and  describe  some  of  the  more  Important. 
Like  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  they  were  numbered  by  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson^ 
and  his  numbers  still  remain  ofTiuiallY,  and  are  known  to  the  <j)uifiia, 
who  will  conduct  the  visitor  to  those  best  worth  seeing  and  in  the  oost 
state  of  repair. 

Arohnologioal  students  or  those  whose  interest  is  more  than  passing 
must  make  it  dear  to  the  ghafira  that  they  are  not  mere  tourists,  who 
aro  usually  satisflod  with  a  careful  inspection  of  one  or  two  tombs  and 
a  cursory  glance  at  a  few  others ;  they  must  insist  upon  boing  conducted 
to  any  tomb  of  which  they  give  the  number  (if  it  is  open),  and  on  boing 
allowed  to  stay  in  it  as  long  as^  they  ploaso.  No  graluiii^,  (On  tho 
annexed  slcelcJi-plan  a  convenient  route  is  indioatod.) 

Visitor^  roach  Shdkh  *Abd  el-Kiirna  from  Kftmet  MurrAl  and  D6r  el- 
Medina,  from  the  Bamesseum,  or  from  D6r  el-B&hari.  If  they  come 
from  the  latter  place,  they  pass  between  the  tombs  of  Mena  and  Tjai, 
and  reach  the  Tomb  of  Nekht  (see  below).  Those  coming  from  the 
Ramesseum  ride  a  short  distance  up  the  hiU  and  dismount  at  the  house 
of  the  Copt  Todros  {Bit  Tbdroa  on  plan).  Those  from  Ki!^met  Murr&t 
or  Ddr  el-Medtua  reach  the  same  place  after  passing  the  new  Qerrnan 
lloute^  with  its  conspicuous  migdolAikQ  tower  and  whito  porch  (built 
for  the  accommodation  of  German  arohaaologists),  and  the  abodes  of  the. 
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Abd  er-Basul  family.    Immodiately  boliind  tho  Honso  of  Todros,  whoro 
tho  donkeys  stay,  is  Tomb  No.  85.    {Tickets  to  he  Bheum,) 

No.  3S :  the  Tomb  of  Rekh-mA-Ra.  This  is  in  some  respects  the 
most  interesting  tomb  of  all.  Its  oonstmotion  is  unusual ;  it  is  T- 
shaped,  the  outer  chamber  forming  the  cross-bar.  Bekh-ma-B&  was  a 
GoTemor  of  Thebes  who  died  in  the  reisn  of  Amen-hetep  n.  The 
paintinffs  and  inscriptions  in  his  tomb  have  oeen  published  and  truislated 
by  M.  Virey  in  the  *  M6moiros  de  la  Mission  Arch6olodque  Fran^slse 
au  Oairo/  ▼.  1,  and  since  then  more  aocuratdy  by  Mr.  F.  E.  Newberry 
in  his  '  Life  of  liekhmarii  *  (incomplete  at  present). 
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I       Of  loatoa  «7^lfe/><ia^yr 

Khaemhitji    S      lie      i?!  JJf^/^'J^SJ^*^  n«/ 
"/?>m5>->--i^8/^^ 

In  the  Oti^  Chamber  on  tho  2«/t  hdfkf  (entering)  is  a  grand  pro- 
cession of  Ethiopian  and  Asiatic  chiefs,  bearing  tribute  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  Thothmes  III.  {See  Wilkinson's  *  Ancient  Egyptians,  yol.  i., 
pi.  ii.)  Thoy  are  arranged  in  five  lines.  The  first  or  uppermost  consists 
of  negroes,  and  others  of  a  red  colour  from  the  country  of  Punt,  who 
bring  ivory,  apes,  leopards'  skins,  and  dried  fruits. 

In  the  second  line  are  a  people  of  a  light  red  hue,  with  long  black 
hair  hanging  down  to  their  waists,  but  without  beards ;  fithelr  dress 
consists  of  a  short  apron  thrown  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
meeting  and  folding  over  in  front,  and  they  wear  nigh  boots  richly 
WQrk^t    Their  presoptis  are  vases  of  ^leguit  form,  omamontpd  with 
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flowers,  nooklocos,  and  othor  ooftUy  gifto,  which,-  Moording  to  the 
hioroglyphs,  (hey  bring  m  ofloripga.'  from  '.'  the'  chiofa  of  the  Kefila 
Olid  iho  IiiluB  of  Uio  ModitorriuuMUi."  1!ho^o  ^)oo|)lu  uro  "  Hyconimuis,'* 
afi  ineliowu  by  ilioir  ooninnio^  oto.';  i.(^.  Ihdy  liro  Orool^sof  ihovcuhUiorio 
period,  when  My^Onie,  Tiryns,  aa|l  thb  PalaoO  of  Knoe^  (Uib  ^loioni 
**  ^byr|n(h  *')  wore  ^uili.  mail  probability  they  are  actaal  ambassadors 
iiovfi  the  Minpah  people  of  Orotp,  Wh9  erooted  Knossos  and  Phaistoti. 
This  frosito  and  tnat  ronrosen^ng.tho  samu  pobnlo  in  the  Tomb  of 
Soninut  (sop  l^olow),  bosiuos  other  6videiico,  provo  tliQ  early  Myisonfloan  or 
Mindan  Age  iii  Greooe  to  be  pOntothporary  yrith  the  Egyptiaii  XVIII. 
Dynasty  (sixtoonlh  'oont.  b.o.)  The  picture  before  us  is  tHoroforo 
one  of  tlio  most  iuiiK»rtant  nionumontu  of  anoiout  history.  Its  bof^rimud 
and  blaokoiiod  c«)ndition,  due  to  the  neupssity  of  using  oandlo-light  in 
ordur  to  sue  it,  is  much  to  bu  do()lorod.'  Visitor^  arc  requested  to  bo 
oaroful  not  to  bring  the  uandlo  too  •Close  to  tho  fruseo  and  not  ib  touch 
it  with  tho  hand. 

In  the  third  line  ^re  Ethiopians,  who  are  styled  "  nations  of  the 

jth,  the.petti  of  Tal^ens  aqd  Khent-hennofor  "  (Nubia,  S.  of  the  First 
Oataraot).  The  leaders  are  dressed  in  the  Egyptian  costume,  the  others 
have  a  girdle  of  skin,  wit^:^tlip  haiji  as  usual,  outwards.  They  bring 
gol^  rings,  and  bags  of  preoioti^  stciuos  (?)  or  rather  gold-dust,  hides, 
apes,  leopards,  ebony,  ivory,  ostrich-eggs  and  plumes,  a  giraffe,  hounds 
with  handsome  collars,  and  a  drove  of  long-horned  oxen. 

TJio  fourth  lino  is  coniposod  of  men  of  an  olive  oQlo\ir,  olad  in  long 
white  garnioijts,  with  in!  blue  border,  tied  at  tho  4|ook,  and  oniamontod 
with  a  cro^  or  other  devioeg.  On  their  head  is  either  a  close  cap' or 
their  natural  hair,  sjiort  and  of  a  red  polour|  and  they  have  a  small 
beard.  Anfipog  other  ofTorings  are  vasos,  similar  to  thoso  of  tho  Keftiaii^, 
a  onariot  and  hoirses,  a  bear,  elephant,  and  ivoryi  They  are  the  Xiutonna 
Of  Ix>tib,  the  inhifc))!!^^  9f  Syria.      .       ,. 

In  the  fifth  Ulib  Egyptians,  load  tho' van,  and  are  followed  by  wpmon 
of  Etiiiopia  (rruHh)^  *Hhe  Gentiles,  of -the  Bputh,*'  carrying 'their 
oluldren  ni  panniers  8UH|>ondod  from  their  head^.  Boliind  these  are 
the  wives  of  tho  liutonuu,  wlio  are  dressed  lii'long  robos,  divided  into 
throe  sets  6f  ample /luuitccji. 

'  '  Thp  offerings  being  placed  in  tho  presence  of  tho  monarch,  who  is 
sq%|ed  on  his  throne  at  the  upper  par(|  of  the  picture,  an  inventory  is 
ti^^en  of  .thpm  by  th^  Egyptian  scril^es:...  Those  opposite  the  upper  line 
consist  of  baskets  of  dr\Sa  fruits,  gold  rings,  and  two  obelisks. 

On  the  second  line  are  ingots  and  rings  of  silver,  gold  and  silver 
vases  of  very  elegant  form,  and  several  heads  of  animals  of  the  same 
metals. 

On  the  third  are  ostrich-oggs  and  feathers,  oliony,  prooious  stones 
and  rings  of  gold,  an  ape,  tevoralisilver  oups,  ivory,  leopard-skins, 
ingotk  and  rings  of  gold,.soal^  bags  of  precious  stones  or  gold-dust,  and 
other  objects ;  and  on  tho  fourth  line  are  gold  and  silver  rings,  vases 
of  the  saine  metal  and  of  porcelain,  with  rare  wood  and  various  other 
rich  presents. 

'  The  Inner  CJiamber  contains  subjects  of  the  most  interesting  and 
diversified  kind.  Among  them,  on  the  left  todU  (entoring),  are  cabinet- 
makers, carpentors,  rope-makers,  and  sculptors,  some  of  whom  are 
engaged  in  levelling  and  squaring  a  stone,  and  others  in  finishing  a 
sphinx,  with  two  colossal  statues  of  tho  king.-.  Tho  whole  proooss  of 
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liriek^nmkin^  is  nlsd  introduooS.  -  Tho  brlokiT  vrbro  mndb  wilih  A  Krmplo 
mould ;  Ih6  lUinp  (for  thojr  boro  Uio  liAme  o(  ft  kthg,  'or  of  k>ino 
high-priost)  imu  not  on  tho  pallet,  bttt  iMras  apparontly  ihipresBod  on 
the  upper  surfaoe  previotis  to  drying.  The  makers  are  not,  ho^^ever, 
Jews,  as  some  have  supposed ;  but  Inhabitants  o!  the  countries 
mentioned  in  the  sotUptures.  It  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  find  a 
subject  illustrating  to  completely  the  desoriptioh  of  the  Jews  and  their 
taskmasters  given  in  tho  Bible,  withoUt  strivmg  to  give  it  aii  imporV^ndO 
to  which  it  has  no  oUim;  (See  Wilkinspn's  '.Anciont  Egyptians,!  irol. 
i.,  p.  344,  woodcut  112.)  •         '    F.  .  "i  f   '  '    :     •< 

Others  aro  employed  in  heating  a  liquid  over  a  charcoal  firO)  to 
which  are  applied,  on  either  side,  a  pair  of  hollows.  These  are  worked 
by  the  feet,  the  operator  standing  and  pressing  them  alternately,  while 
he  pulls  up  each  exhausted  skin  by  a  string  he  holds  in  his  hand.  In 
one  instance  the  inan  haS  left  the  bellows,  but  they  are  raised,  as  if  full 
of  air,  whioh'would  Imply  a  knowledge  of  the  valve.  Another  singular 
fact  is  loamt  from  thoso  paintings—an  laoquaiutancciwith  the  use  of 
ghto  -which  is  lioatod  on  tho  flro,  aiid  spread  with  a  thick  brush  on  a 
level  piece  of  board.  One  of  tho  workmen  then  applies  two  pieces  of 
difTercnt-coloilred  woo^.to  each  other ^  iind  this  circumstance  seems  to 
decide  thai  glue  is  hero  intbridod  tbbo  represented  rather  than  a 
Varnish  6r  colour  of  anv  kind. 

On  tho.  rigM  toaU  (entering)  the  attitude  of  li  maid-sorvani  pouring 
out  some  wine  for  a  lady,  one  of  i\\o  fftlosts,  aud  returning  an  ompdy 
oup  to  a  black  slave  who  stibnds  behina.her,  is  admirably  portrayed; 
nor  do68  it  offor  the  stlfE  position  of  an  Rgyptlah  flgur6.<  And  thd 
manner  in  which  the  slave  is  drawn,  holding  a  plate  with  her  arm 
and  hand  reversed,  is  very  characteristic  of  a  custom  peouliar  io  the 
blacks.  The  guests  aro  entertained  by' music,  and'  the  womett  here  sit 
apart  froAi  the  mc»i.  «  •  ..  <..  i.     ;.:.•"  . 

''  Among  othor  subjects  on  this  wall '  worthy  of  notice  may  ^  bo 
mentioned  a  ge&rdon  where  the  owner  of  the  .tomb  is  introduced  in  his 
boat,  towed  by  his  servants  on  a  lake  surroundod  by  Thoban  palms  and 
dato-troes.  .Mumetotis  liturgies  (or  parmtaUa)  are  performed  to  thb 
mummy  of  the  deceasedi 

At  the  upper  end  of  tho  tomb  various  offerings  are  registered,  with 
their  names  and  number,  in  Separate  oolunms^  >     • 

A  long  inscription  of  great  interest  gives  a  full  description  of  the 
dutios  of  a  vizier  of  Egypt  at  this  time. 

Tho  form  of  this  mncr  chamber  is  singular,  the  roof  ascending  at 
a  oonHidorablo  angle  towtirds  the  end  wall ;  from  below  which  the 
spectator,  in  looking  towards  the  door,  may  olwerve  a  striking  olleot  of 
falsd  porspectiyo.  In  the  upper  paH  is  a  niche,  or  rocesS)  at  a  cbnsidoc- 
ablo  height  Ihbove  tho  pavoraont.  »    i  ' 

Qolhg  iib  the  hill  to  tho  loft  wo  h)acli  No.  60,  the  Toftnb  of  S^efer, 
known  PA  lho'*<Tomb  of  tho  Viho,*'  from  the  bdantiful  diksonitloil, 
representing  a.  vine;  ifbichcoVeirs' its  roof.  We  descend  by 'a  steep 
6urvihg  flight  of  steps.  The  froik)oes,  Vhioh  are  veryi  bright^  represent 
Sennefer,  whb  was  'overMbi:  of  the  gardens  of  the  god  Aihcfh,  and  his 
k\Bi6t  MoHt  Worshipping; Osiris  UnS'  rbdSoiVing  the  ftinbral  jbblitiohs 
from  th,e  priests.  This  tomb  stdiidii  ikl  thd  6utcr  6ourt  of  h  largbr.biib, 
uitod  sis  III  magasirie;  ThiA  bolongdd  tO  bii6th^r  Botihofor,  k  oity-^ovorHot 
uMtor  Aindni^tep  11. '       '       "" '  ^    <        ••       .  -  .  •     -    « 
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Above  this  U  No.  46,  the  largo  Tomb  of  Kcn-Amcn,  lately  cleared 
by  Mr.  R.  L.  Mond,  which  has  remarkable  ireoooea  of  antelopee  and 
othor  animals  drawn  in  a  very  naturalistic  spirit  (on  rt.  wall  of  corridor). 
This  tomb  has  a  very  largo  court  in  front  of  it.  The  door  opens  into  a 
long  forehaU  with  ten  souare  columns,  beyond  which  the  corridor  leads 
to  a  second  pillared  haU,  the  roof  of  which  has  fallen  in,  disclosing  a 
huge  cavern  above.  At  the  end  is  a  chapel  for  offerings  with  a  fresco 
of  Osiris  and  Anubis  seated  back  to  back. 

Below  to  the  right,  above  the  Tomb  of  Rckhmara,  arc  Nos.  86  and  84, 
the  Tombs  of  the  General  Amenem^eb  and  the  Chief-Priett  Men- 
kheperr&aenb.  The  former  was  a  loader  In  the  Asiatic  campaigns  of 
Thollinios  III.  and  Amon-hctop  II.  In  an  Important  inscription  on  the 
liaok  wall  of  the  Aivt  ohambur  (rt.  of  the  passage),  ho  rooounts  his 
deeds  and  the  honours  which  were  conferred  upon  him.  The  representa- 
tions of  tribute-bearing  Syrians  In  both  tombs  are  interesting,  as  are 
also  those  of  an  Egyptian  dinner-party  (No.  86 ;  rt.  back  wall  of  second 
chamber).  In  both  Tombs  the  Keftiu  are  mentioned.  Above  No.  84  is 
the  pit-tomb  of  Nekhtmin,  decorated  with  well-painted  texts. 

Ascending  the  hill  again,  wo  reach  No.  3G :  the  Tomb  of  Anna, 
overseer  of  the  granaries  of  Amen,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Amen-hetep 
III.  We  enter  a  vestibule,  partly  ruined,  the  pillars  and  walls  of  which 
arc  adorned  with  very  interesting  representations  of  scenes  of  harvest 
Ashing,  and  the  chase.  At  the  end  ot  the  vestibule  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  stela  or  gravestone  proper,  with  an  inscription  painted  in  blue 
hieroglyphs.  At  the  end  of  the  inner  chamber  are  three  statues,  cut 
in  the  rook,  one  of  which  represents  Anna. 

Ascending  further,  almost  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  attain 

No.  l6 :  a  very  interesting  tomb,  as  well  in  point  of  chronology  as 
in  the  execution  of  its  paintings.  It  belonged  to  Hor-em-heb,  who 
was  a  roynl  scribe  and  overseer  of  the  horse  under  Thothmes  II. 
and  III.,  Aniou-hotop  II.,  Thothmes  IV.,  and  Amen-hetep  III.  In  the 
Outer  Chamber  iror-om-hob,  seated  with  his  mother  Isfs,  caresses  on 
his  knee  the  princoss  Amon-cni-apt.  In  the  Inner  C}ian^)er,  the  inmate 
of  the  tomb,  a  '*  royal  scribe,"  or  basiliuu-gramniat,  undergoes  his  (inal 
judgment  previous  to  admission  into  the  prosonoe  of  Osiris.  Then, 
follows  a  long  procession,  arranged  in  four  lines,  roprosenting  the 
lamentations  of  the  women,  and  the  approach  of  the  oofiin,  containing 
the  body  of  the  deceased,  drawn  on  a  sledge  by  four  oxen.  In  the 
second  and  third  lines  mon  advance  with  various  articles  of  tomb- 
furnituro,  a  chariot,  chairs,  and  other  objects;  and  in  the  last  line  a 
priest,  folluwod  by  the  chief  mourners  (merely  sketched  in),  ofliciatos 
before  the  boats  in  which  are  seated  the  bosilioo-grammat  and'  his 
sister.  *'  The  rudders/'  as  Herodotus  states,  '*  are  passed  through  the 
keel "  ;  or  rather  attached  to  the  top  of  the  stem-post,  or  to  the  taffrail, 
in  the  larger  boats  of  burthen,  while  those  of  smaller  size  have  one  on 
either  side.  They  consist,  like  the  other,  of  a  species  of  large  paddle, 
with  a  rope  fastened  to  the  upper  end,  by  which  their  sway  on  the 
centre  of  motion  is  regulated  to  and  fro.  One  square  sail,  lowered  at 
pleasure  over  the  cabin,  with  a  yard  at  the  top  and  bottom,  Is  suspended 
at  its  centre  to  the  summit  of  a  short  mast,  which  stands  in  the  middle, 
l^nd  is  braced  by  stays  fastened  to  the  fore  and  after  parts  of  the  boat, 
l^ejrond  \\m  ^xo  represonti^tious  of  lapis  i^nd  gold  t^Qckiii^gs  f^n4  PQllftrH, 
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gold  orowns,  TMes,  fto.,  probably,  like  iho  obariotj  bod  and  ohftini 
repFOBontod  in  the  other  paintings,  objeote  of  the  funeral  state  of  a 
king  whioh  was  overseen  by  Hor-em-heb. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  fowling  and  fishing  scene ;  and  the  dried 
fish  sus^nded  in  the  boat  remind  ns  of  the  obseryations  of  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus,  who  mention  it  as  constituting  a  very  considerable 
article  of  food  among  this  people ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  priest^ 
hood,  they  were  at  all  times  permitted  to  oat  those  fish  which  were  not 
comprised  among  the  sacred  animals  of  the  country.  There  is  a 
portrait  of  the  <<  chief  fisherman,"  Ptahmes,  an  old  man  with  his  hand 
raised  to  his  head,  below  this  scene.  Here  is  also  represented  the 
performance  of  the  liturgies  to  the  mummies  of  the  deceased. 

Nor  do  the  paintings  of  the  OfUer  Chamber  loss  merit  our  attention: 
Among  the  most  Intorestinff  is  a  party  entortainod  at  the  house  of  the 
royal  scribe,  who,  seated  with  his  mother,  caresses  on  his  knee  the 
youthful  daughter  of  his  soTcreiffn,  to  whom  he  had  probably  been  tutor. 
Women  dance  to  the  sound  of  the  ISgyptian  guitar  in  their  presence,  or 
plaoo  lioforo  them  yasos  of  flowers  and  procious  ointment;  and  the 
guests,  seated  on  handsome  chairs,  arc  attended  by  servants,  who  offer 
thorn  wine  In  '*  golden  goblets,**  eaoh  having  prevleusl v  been  welcomed 
bv  the  usual  ceremony  of  having  his  head  anointed  with  sweet-scented 
ointment.  This  wss  a  oommon  custom ;  and  in  anotlior  of  these  tombs 
a  Horvant  is  roprosontod  bringing  tlio  ointment  in  a  vaso,  and  nutting 
it  on  tho  hoads  of  tlio  guests,  as  well  as  of  the  mastof  and  mistress  of 
the  house.    A  lotus-flower  was  also  presentod  to  thorn  on  thoir  arrival. 

In  tho  lower  part  of  tho  picture,  a  minstrel,  seated  bross-loggpd 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  East,  plays  on  a  harp  of  seven  strmffs, 
accompanied  by  a  guitar,  and  the  chorus  of  a  vocal  performer,  the 
words  of  whose  song  appear  to  bo  contained  in  eight  linos  of  hieroglyphs, 
which  relate  to  Amen,  and  to  tho  owner  of  tho  tomb,  boguining, 
"  Incense,  drink-offoring,  and  sacrifices  of  oxen,"  and  conoludbig  with 
an  address  to  tho  royal  scribe.  Beyond  those  an  ox  is  slaughtorod,  and 
two  men,  having  out  off  the  head,  remove  tho  skin  from  the  legs  and 
body.  Servants  carry  away  the  joints  as  they  are  separated,  the  head 
and  foro-leg  with  the  shoulder  being  the  first,  tho  other  legs  and  tho 
parts  of  the  body  following  in  proper  succession.  A  mendicant  receives 
a  head  from  the  charity  of  one  of  the  servants,  who  also  offers  him  a 
bottle  of  water.  This  gift  of  the  head  shows  that  Herodotus  was 
wrong  when  he  said  '*  no  Egyptian  will  taste  tlio  hood  of  any  species 
of  animal.**  On  tho  opposite  wall  are  some  buffoons  who  danoe  to  the 
sound  of  a  drum,  and  otlior  subjects. 

Ascending  to  tho  1.  wo  attain  the  summit  of  tho  hill  (fine  view  of 
D6r  ol-Bllhan).  Bearing  round  to  tho  rt.  wo  descend  past  No.  104 
(Sebekhetep),  and  after  a  scramble  over  the  disintegrated  rook-talus, 
roach  No.  llO,  the  ruined  Tomb  of  Senmut,  the  architect  of  Queen 
Hatshepsu,  who  built  the  temple  of  D^r  el-Bllhari.  The  tomb  looks  over 
the  valley  towards  the  temple.  The  roof  of  the  vestibule  has  fallen  in, 
luekily  without  damaging  much  the  very  important  and  interesting 
fresco  (rt.)  of  Koftian  (Mmoan  Cretan)  Ambassadors  bearing  ss  tribute 
fine  ^old  and  silver  vases  of  tho  **  Vaphio  **  typo  (like  those  found  at 
Vaphio  in  tho  I*oloponnese,  now  in  tlie  Museum  of  Athens).  From 
this  tomb  one  can  descond  quickly  to  Ddr  eUB&hari.  Further  round 
{q  Ih^  I,  are  two  fi|prea  of  a  poble  (a  "  |cin|[*s  nurBQ  **  qt  tijtor)  and  hiq 
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wifo,  out  out  «niM  look,  III  Uio  ebui|3,  Ttiey  cviiluiiUy  onoa  ware  tho 
fi|{>nM  ^  Uto  luid  lit  u  tuiub,  wliioh  hiu  (ullun  iit  Mid  dix^peMred, 
porlia[iH  u  Lliu  ruiiilt  iif  a  ImiilHliii.  Wo  doaotind  lu  No.  88  (uiod  w<ft 
nuuiuriuo:  kuy  ul  i>uxur),<  Tomb  of  Inudiu,  ui  onUiiid  ui  Ui*:Uiui|>1u 
ol  Xtnon-Ri  in  tho  loigD  of  Ilaiiuioi  IX.  (XX.  Dyn.}.  Thii  tomb  wm 
otigliikll;  made  tuidor  tha  .XVIII.  .Dynuly,  tai  wm  raoobnplsd  by 
ImadiM,  who  redcoontod  lU  wi^la  In  the  Aftmbbvuit  uid  mudi  biigiH 
■tyla  ol  hii  pailod.  Tho  ropreaentatlons  of  tho  golden  bkrki  ol  tha  goda 
ate  iiomarkabhi.  We  now  aaannd  to  a  oonapiouauH  pnijoch)ii|t  haation 
ot  couk  above  lu  [lake  tmro  ol  the  tolnb-pita),  in  which  is  a  remarkably 
•  loiig  tomb-t^llary  (No.  611,  next  to  which  U  No.  GO,  the  Tomb  of  Aotef- 

Ser  mid  hiu  wifii  Soiil  (XII.  Dyuavtyf),  with  iiitorualing  trtxsaoou  in 
ddlu  Kiii({duiii  Kiybi. 

Wo    (iiay  nov  t   iitowivrd'and    fan-baMsc 

Tbeniuui.      ThU  r.  rich  wsoiUittUlt  of  vasea, 

iieuklaotM,  and  o  an  (ho  Inuecmoet  corner  to 

tho  r^.  (entering)  oppoaito  wall  take  aocouDt 

□I  the  o^ttlo  »ud  m1.    a  fo^ood  MBUgd  leada 

to  tlio  Adjoining  1  md  priost-piopbet  ^f  Amon, 

whoro,  M  Olio  Olid  BQVorul  inioruetlng  lubjpulN, 

M  6b»rlot-iiiak(in  it,  aud  varlom  (»dq»:  apd 

at  ^1(1  oilier, 'two  iho  lu[K)ring  sl^u  to  whiuh 

Itrouinpnt  W^  UI  two  nitpig  Htutuuu  in'Ironb. 

On  tho  opiKwlto  I  uhi^riot  at  t||0  houufof  bu 

frloiid,  altoudud  I  to  oacry  bil  sood^Si  t^'>Iot, 

■u)d  itpol.      "  Uo  Who  havij  alcead^  oopio  to 

the  entoitiuninoii.  ..  _  ___.,_  .,_  ,_._  _..in,  liiitQuins  t9  f  Iwod  of 
miiuo,  oompoMid  of  tlio  )iat)i,  giii^r,  doublo-pi[)o,  lyre,  <uid  taiubounno, 
occompiinio^  by  lu^afo  ohoriulupt. 

t  <  Turning  H.,  wo  roaoh  the'  two  ouiiuplcuuuii  briek  lowun  which 
ataiid  outsido  No.  C4,  the  Tombof  the  VUier  AatPmes,  in  which 
WllktoBon  lived  during  part  of  fall  itay  at  Theboi.  The  o^eu 
eolonnado  6t  this  tomb  in  a  oomfortablo  plaoo  lor  luuoh ;  btauiifiU  vteui 
of  tho  plain  uf  Tliobos,  with  tho  Ittuiiosuouni  in  tho  lonigronnd,  mid  tlia 
Nile;  Liuior  and  tlie  Arabuin  IlilU  behind.  DmcuudinK.  wo  niukc  foe 
the  Tomba  oMMcmui  and  Tjai,  excavated  by  Mr.  Mond.  That  of 
Tjai,  whidh  is  on  tho  other  side  of  tho  path  to  Dtc  ol-BUarl,  and  it 
almost  lioyond  the  llioitu  of  Sh6kh  'Abd  el-KArna  proper,  iad'iwerlbed  on 
p.  4G1.  Thut  of  Mouna  (No.  IT)  il  wnll  worth  aeoingi  it  contains 
boautifully  paintod  froscoos  of  tho  usual  kind.  On  tho  rt.-hood  wall  ol 
the  innoc  paiisuga  will  bo  noticed  a  curious  reproeentation  ot  a  man 
enveloped  in  a  rube  or  other  covering,  lying  on  a  bod  before  tho 
mummy  of ;  tho  doooawd,  with  liia  bead  looking  upward.  This  Is 
proljubly  iutundcd  to  toprouunt  tho  amn-priest  in  his  myittio  tmico, 
when,  lying  wrapped  in  the,  uiagio  cow-akin,  be  uw  "  all  the  traus- 
fociuations  of  tha  god."  At  tlie  end  of  the  poisage  is  the  shrine  with  a 
row  ol  Tafa  above  it,,  paintod  bluok ;  in  its  rocoss  is  the  lowoc  ^t  of 
the  image  of  Ifenna  and  hU  wife,  with  the  tabic  oiofleringa  lying  on 
the  ground  bofore  it.  It  will  be  noticed  tliat  tlio  ni«n-iign  in  the  name 
of  Menn&  lias  ovcrywhero  in  the  tomb  beoi^  obliterated.  This  is  owing 
to  ou  igiiorunt  ouctyiiig-ODb  of  the  order*  of  tlio  hocotiu  l£hu-n-Aton  Ut 
MmOvo  ttiQ  UHao  o(  the  god  Aineii  {rom  (he  Qioimntonta.    [n  this  eiwg 
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the  obliibiAtbrs  tniBio6k  the  men  in  the  iuahhoi  Monnft  tor  the  word 
Amon.  Boyoi^d  the  hoasosnear  by,  aiia'oloso'io  ilio  ri«ih  fi^m*th6 
KamesMttm  to  D6r  el-BAhaH,  is  Nb.  186,  tho  Toikib  of  Nekhtj  i  tihy 
chamber,  boauti fully  dooomtdd  with  fresoooe,  whoBO  ooloti^  ift  abeoluiely 
undimmed  by  time.  Thoy  reprdsent  the  ubuU  sceneB  of  hanridsting, 
vinta^e-gatherinrt,  Ac.,  and  the  offering  of  fuhoral  oblations  io  'Nekht 
and  his  wife.  The  pictures  of  Nekht  fowling  in  the  maijBhes  with  his 
wife  are  very  pretty.-  . 

S.  of  this  is  the  much  damaged  ahd.|roofle^  forehall  of  No.  118;  the 
Tomb  of  R&m^i  a  Tisier,  of.  the  heretical  disk- worshipping  )cing 
Anien-hotep  IV.,Knu-n'Aton.  lUines  began  this  iomb  when  Khu-n-Atsi| 
had  noi  vet  transferred  his  r<:vB(donce'  to  Tell  ol-Ainania  (sec  p.  881),  and 
WAS  still  known  by  the  hlimo  of  Ampii-lictep.  '  ,The  reliefs  on  tlic  Uifi  vxU^ 
wore  executed  Mfore  the  king  had  adopted  the  Atefi  heresy,  and'  are 
executed  in  the  usual  conventional  manner  of.  the  XVIII.  Dynasty, 
the  king  twing  represented  in  the  ordinary  way.  But  on  the  righl  wall 
we  see  him  depicted  in  the  heretical  stylo  of,  Tell  el-Amaraa,  with:  full 
,iidclity;  to  the  life,  on  a  baipony ,ot  tiio  pala^M,  with,his  queen*  Nelertltl 
conferring  golden  rings  on  tne  favoured  Blimes.  The  tomb  waa  never 
finished.  lUm^s  wbnt  to  Tell  el-Amarha  and  built  himself  a  new  tomb 
there,  abe;hd6diu^  t)io'Th6ban  dhei  Kb.  118  Is  therefore  an  impotiant 
historical  monument.  ,  '. 

Farther  8.  below  the  House  of  Tbdros  and  the-  Tomb  of  lUikhmarii 
(No.  86)  is  No.  190,  the  Toitab  of  Kh&emh&t,  an  omoial  of  Amon-hotcp 
lit.,  with  fbio  relief  .decoratiotis,  considerably  damaged  of  MtOiiroaits; 
This,  as  well  as  the  Tomb  of  Userhat,  has  been  cleared  by  Mr.  Mond, 
who  discovered  near  by  the  Tomb  of .  Tahvtl-em-heb,  chief  of  the 
weavers  of  Amon-lla  (aVIU.  rfyn!),  which  lilis  roHofs  of  tho  usual 
oharnctor.   ••  m.      .  •.      i\  •. \    »  ni   .'-t  ••   •  •  •: 

'In  tho  Tomb  of  MefeNhetep,  a  toyal  scrilib,  who  livn<i  tmder  Mor- 
om-Iiot>  {XVJIL  ififn,),  iminodidtely.  Mow  tho  isolated  .hill  to  the  W. 
of  .the  entrance  df  the  Assiisif,  are  somb  very  curioiu  sciU2)lure9. '  In.  the 
Outer  Chafhbct"  is  the  most  complete  procession,  of  boats  of  any  mot 
with  in  the  catacombs  of  Thebes.  Two  Of  them  contain  the  female 
relatives  of  th^  deceased,  his  "  siste^"  boinct  Ohief  moum^r;  phe  has 
on  board  .the  mummy,  deposited  in  a  shrine,  to  which  a  priest  offers 
incense ;  in  the  other  several  women  seated,  or  sti&nding  on  tho  roOf  of 
the  cabin,  beat  their  heads  in  taken  of  grief.  In  a  third  boat  are  the 
mttxi  who  make  a  similar  lamentation,  with  two  of  the  aged  matrons 
of  •  the  family ;  and  three  others  contain  tiio  flowers  and  offerings 
furnished  by  the  priests  for  thie  occasioii,  several  of  whom  are  also  in 
attendance;  '  (S00  Wilkinson's  *  Andiont  Egyptians,'  vol.  iii;,  pi.  btvi.) 

"'  The  Egyptians  could  not  even  here  resist  their  turn  for  caricature. 
A  small  b6at j  owing  to  the  retrograde  movement  of  a  larger  one  that 
had  grounded  and  was  pushed  off  thd  bank,  is  struck  by  the  rudder;  and 
a  large  table,  leaded  with  ei^es  and  various  things^  is  overturned  oh  the 
boatmen  as  thev  row.  The  procession  arrives  at  the  opposite'  bank; 
abd  follows  the  offtolallng  priest  along  tho  sandy  plalA.  Tbe ' <  Mstet  *' 
of  the  deceased,  embracing  the  mummV,  addrossofi  Her  lost  relative:  ' 

•  On  the  corresponding  wall,  meh  Wnd  Women;  with  tho  bodv  expdsed 
aboto  tho  waist,  tbtow  dust  oiit  thMr  hoAds,  or  cover  their  taees  with 
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mud— A  custom  recorded  by  Herodoius  and  Diodorus,  an4  still  letuned 
in  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the  Egyptian  peasants  k>  the  present  day. 
The  former  states  tliat  '*  the  females  of  the  family  oovor  their  heads 
and  faces  with  mud,  and  wander  through  tlio  city  lioatiug  tliemsclvos, 
wearing  a  girdle,  and  having  their  bosoms  bare,  accompanied  by  all 
their  intimate  friends ;  the  men  also  make  similar  lamentations  in  a 
separate  company." 

We  also  see  the  figures  of  the  mother,  wife,  and  dauffhter  of  the 
deceased,  following  a  funeral  sledge  drawn  by  oxen,  where  the  character 
of  the  throe  agos  is  admirably  portrayed. 

In  the  Inner  Chamber  are  an  Egyptian  house  and  garden,  the  cattle 
and  a  varioty  of  other  subjects,  amonff  which  may  be  traced  the 
occupations  of  the  weaver,  and  of  the  gardener,  drawing  water  with  the 
pole  and  bucket,  the  eJutdii/  of  the  present  dav. 

Behind  the  figures  of  Nefcr-hetep  and  his  sister  in  the  Second 
Chamber  is  the  '*  Bong  of  the  Harper,"  embodying  a  strangely  modem 
view  of  death.    [See  *  Records  of  the  Past,*  vol.  vi.,  p.  72.) 

Statues  in  high  relief  are  seated  at  the  upper  end  of  this  chamber, 
and  on  its  square  pillars  are  the  names  of  Amen-hetep  I.  and  Queen 
Aahmes  Nefertari,  the  tutdary  deities  of  the  necropolis. 

Olose  by  are  the  Tombs  of  Amen-ua^-sa  and  AAkheperkui-Mok 

The  former  was  librarian  of  the  Temple  of  Amen;  both  lived  under 
the  XVIII.  Dynostv.  In  the  tomb  of  Amon-uati-su  is  an  interesting 
ilight  of  Htoiw  loading  down  to  the  well  on  the  1. :  in  that  of  Aak- 
khoporkara-uenb  arc  good  froscoes  and  a  finely  decoratod  ooiling,  with 
spical  patterns.   Those  wore  cleared  by  Mr.  Mond. 

14.  The  Temple  of  ^ilrna. 

Temple  of  I^ftma  {XTX,  l)ipi,),—T\\Q  northorninoet  ruin  on  the  W. 
Imiilc,  worlliy  of'iiuUuo.  is  the  small  tumpl^  at  Old  ,l>Arna,  dudiualod  to 
the  momorv  and  worulilp  of  his  father,  liamses  J.,  by  Soti  I.,  and 
completod  by  his  son  Ramses  II.,  the  supoosod  Sosostris  of  the  Q rocks. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Jfofr  er-lttibdk.  It  was  named  by  Soti  **tho 
Temple  of  Millions  of  Years." 

.  Plan. — Its  plan  ofiers  the  usual  symmetrophobia  of  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, but  it  presents  a  marked  deviation  from  the  ordinary  distribu- 
tion of  the  parts.  The  entrance  leads  through  an  almost  entirely 
ruined  pylon,  bearing,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  founder,  that  of 
Ramses  II.,  beyond  which  is  a  drotnos  of  128  ft.,  whoso  mutilated 
sphinxes  are  scarcely  traceable  amidst  the  mounds  and  ruins  of  Arab 
hovels.  A  second  pylon  terminates  this,  and  commences  a  second 
dromes  of  nearly  similar  length,  extending  to  the  colonnade  or  oorridor 
in  front  of  the  temple,  whose  columns,  of  one  of  the  oldest  Egyptian 
orders,  are  crowned  by  an  abcusus,  which  appears  to  unite  the  stalks  of 
water-plants  that  compose  the  shaft  and  capital.  Of  the  interoolumnia- 
tions  of  these  10  columns  8  only  agree  in  breadth,  and  a  similar  dis- 
crepancv  is  observed  in  the  doorvrays  which  form  the  8  entrances  to 
the  building.  The  temple  itself  presents  a  central  hall  about  67  ft. 
in  length,  supported  by  6  columns,  having  on  either  side  8  small 
phambors,  ono  of  which  loads  to  a  lateral  hall,  and  the  opi>osito  one  to 
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liall  opnn  5  obbnr  oliamlioni,  iliA  oontro  oiio  o(  wliloli  lofwlH  In  li  Inrgii 
riM>m,  Kiii>[k)rl(Kl  liy  4  wiimrn  iiHInrH,  iHiyntid  tvliloh  wwt  ilio  futmiunrjr 
itfioK;  but  ilio  N.  oitd  of  UiIh  tomplo  1h  In  too  dilApldatod  a  itate  to 
j|)nablo  UA  to  make  an  aoourato  rmtoration  of  its  iiinormofit  ohainberU* 
The  latoral  hall  on  the  W.,  whioh  possibly  belonged  to  the  palace  ol 
the  king,  is  supported  by  2  columns,  and  leads  to  8  other  rooms,  behind 
which  are  the  vestiges  of  other  apartments ;  and  on  the  E.  side,  besides 
a  large  hypaethral  court,  were  several  similar  chambers,  extending  also 
to  the  northern  extremity  of  its  precincts. 

Sculptures. — On  the  architrave  over  the  corridor  is  the  dedication 
ot  Kamses  U.,  to  whom,  in  his  character  of  the  Sun,  under  the  symbolic 
form  of  a  hawk,  Amen-Ba  is  presenting  the  emblem  of  life.  Therein, 
after  the  usual  titles  of  the  kingi  we  are  told  that  '*Bamses,  the 
beloved  of  Amen,  has  dedicated  this  work  to  his  father,  Amen-Ra,  king 
of  the  gods,  having  made  additions  for  him  to  the  temple  of  his  ^ther 
the  king  (fostered  by  Ra  and  Ma&t),  the  Son  of  the  Sun  (Seti)."  The 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  building  bears  the  name  of  lUtnsos  II.| 
though  his  father  is  represented  in  some  of  the  sculptures  as  taking 
part  in  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  agisting  in  making  oflorings  to 
the  deities  of  the  temple  ho  had  founded.  "The  temple  of  KAma  was, 
so  to  Rpenk,  liauntod .by  the  memory  of  lUmses  I.  It  was  the  memory 
of  tills  king  that  the  faithful  came  to  evoke  on  certain  days  prosoriliod 
by  the  rite.  The  mummy  itself  reposed  afar  olT,  deep  down  in  the 
hvpoffoum  of  the  BIb&n  el-MulAk,  iust  as  in  the  mastalms  of  the  Ancient. 
ICmpirc  the  mimimy  reposed  at  the  bottom  of  an  iuaocossiblo  well."— - 
MarietU. 

On  the  IT.W.  side  of  the  inner  wall  of  this  corridor,  the  arks  or 
Hbrlnns  of  Qnoon  Nofortari  Rot-Isis,  and  of  Amhl,  are  borne  each  by 
12  prlcHtH,  in  the  "promwwlon  of  Hhrhios,"  attondnd  bv  a  fan-lKMiror 
and  iilgli  priest  to  the  gtxl  of  Uio  temple ;  and  in  a  small  tabloti  fuldixl 
at  a  later  period,  the  king  Bl-Ptah  is  roprosontod  In  prosonoo  of  Amen- 
lla,  Aahmes  Kefertari,  Beti,  and  Uamses  II.,  receiving  the  emblems  of 
royal  power  from  the  hands  of  the  deity. 

The  most  interesting  sculptures  are  in  the  lateral  hall  on  the  W. 
side,  which,  with  the  8  chamters  behind  It,  King  Seti  dedicated  to  his 
father  Ramses  t. ;  but  dying  before  the  completion  of  the  hall,  his 
son  Runses  II.  added  the  sculptures  that  cover  the  interior  and 
corridor  in  front  of  it.  Those  within  the  front  wall,  on  the  rt.  hand 
entering  the  door,  represent,  in  the  lower  compartment,  King  Ramses 
II.  Introduced  by  Mentu  to  Amon-Ra,  Iwhlud  whom  stands  his  grand- 
father Ramses  I.,  bearing  the  emblems  of  Osiris.  Over  him  we  read : 
'"The  good  God,  Lord  of  the  world;. son  of  the  Sun,  lord  of  power, 
Ramses  deceased,  esteemed  bv  the  groat  Qod,  Lord  of  Abydos  (i.e. 
•Osiris).**  Thbth,  the  god  of  letters,  notes  off  the  years  of  the  panegyrics 
•of  the  king  on  a  palm-branch,  the  symbol  of  a  year.  In  the  compart- 
ment above  this  he  is  introduced  to  the  deity  by  Atmu  and  by  Mentu, 
who,  presenting  him  with  the  emblem  of  life,  say,  "I,  have  accom- 
panied you  in  order  that  you  may  dedicate  the  temple  to  your  father 
Amen-Ua."  In  the  compartment  over  the  door,  2  figures  of  Ramses  I., 
seated  in  sacred  shrines,  receive  the  oiTerinss  or  liturgies  of  his  grand- 
sou,  one  wearing  the  crown  of  the  upper,  the  other  that  of  the  lower 
•country.    On  the  other  aide  of  the  ooor,  the  kingi  is  offering  to  Amen* 
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IU»  KhokiaQ,-and  llamBos  I.*  ftnd  on  tha  side  walld  King  Beti  alao 
partakes  of  similar  honours. '  *         ..  ' 

In  tbe  oontre  oliambor  Soti  offloiates  before  the  statue  of  hl^  father 
placed  in  a  shrine  '  like  *  that  before  mentioned ;  from  which  it  is 
evident  Uiat  Ramses  II.  continued  the  dedications  to  the  first  Ramsey, 
which  had  been  commenced  by  his  farther,  as  the  hieroglyphs  them- 
selyes  state.  AH  the  lateral  chambers  and  the  hypnthral  court  are 
of  Ramses  II. ;  and  on  tlio  jamlM  of  the  sido-doors  in  the  ffrcat  hall 
the  name  of  his  son,  Mor-oii-l^tah,  was  added  in  the  sucoecdmg  roign. 
Quoou  Aalunos  Nofurtari  occurs  again  in  the  court,  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  N.K.  coniur,  aiid  on  iho  fragment  of  A  wall  On  the  other  (8.W.) 
sidOf  arc  an  lOthiouiun  ox  and  gofkt,  which  are  brought  by 'some  of  tlio 
minor  priests  for  the  service  of  the  toiiiple.  lAii\^  else  is  descrying  of 
notice  m  this  ruin,  if  wo  exfiopt  the  slatuo  and  shHn6'of  Amen-Ra, 
whose  door  the  king  has  just  opened,  previous  to  his  performing  *<the 
proscribed  ceremonies'^  in  honour  of  the  deity.  Ip  the  hieroglyphs, 
though' much  defaced,  we  read,  **  Behold,  I  open  .  .  .  my  father 
Amen-Ra." 

,  .11-:  !  .  ■  •  •  ■■        • 

16.  Tom))a  of  the  Ki|ig& 

Iliese  are  known  in  Arabic  under  their  t|tle  BibAtt  el-Muluk,  the 
*< Gates  of,  the  Kings."  The  distance  front  the  river  i^  ^bout  8  miles.. 
The  n>iu1  lies  piMl  the  temple  of  Kflrua,  and*  then  enters  a  highly 
picturusfiuo  but  liarren  desolate  valley,  utterly  blasted'  by  tne  heat  of  the 
sun.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  gorge  in  which  are  the  tombs  usually 
visited,  belonging  entirely  to  the  XIX.  and  XX.  Pyoasties,  another 
w&di  (the  Western  Valley)  opens  to  the  rt.  In  this  are  some  tombs  of 
the  XVIII.  Dynasty  (see  Plan, 'p.  461). 

The  principle  of  coustruoiion  in  tlie  royal  tombq  of  BibAn  ei-Mulilk 
is  entirely  diliorentfroiii  that' whieh*resul«ited  tl^e  ordinary  Egyptian 
mausoleum  (see  p.  [161]).  Here  there  Ts^  ho  mastabal  and  no  efterior 
chambers,  in  which  the  surviving  relatiops  toet  at  certain  season^  tO' 
pay  their  resi>ects  to  the  dead.  The  ** Tombs  of  the  Kings*'  at  Bib&n 
cl-MulAk  are  all  excavated'  out  of  the  rock,  and  consist  of  long  inclined 
psissagcs,  with  here  and  there  halls  an4  small  chi^nbers,  penptrating: 
to  a  greater  or  less  distance  into  the  heart  of  the  moiintajn.  Once  tlie 
royal  mummy  was  safely  deposited  in  its  resting-placel  the  entrance 
was  built  up^  and  the  surrounding  rock  levelled,  so  as  to  le&vp  no  trace 
of  the  existence  of  the  tomb.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  M;  ^arictte 
that  the  representatives,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  nuutabas,  are  to  be 
found  at  Thebes  in  the<  temples  th&.t'  line  the  edge  of  'the  desert,  and 
which  wore  cenotaphs  in  which  the  memor3f 'of  the  king  was  piteserVed 
and  worshipped.  The  idea  of  'burial  here  was  to.k'eep  the  actual  royal 
tombs  remote  and  secret  (they  were  ^lade'^'no  one  seeing,  no  oUe 
hearing'*),  while  the  offerings -to  the  deusd  ponatchs  C9uld  be  made  in 
funeral^  temples- at  Kdrua;  which  were  known  astd  Accessible  to  all. 
When  the  funerary  cnap^i*  was  close  to  the  actual  tomb,  as  was  the  - 
case  up  till  the  Ume  of  Thothmes  I.,  the  danger  of  violation  of  the 
royal  dead'  was  too  great.  Thothmes  I.  was  the  first  to  have  his  tpmb* 
made  far  away  from  his  funerary  temple  In  the  desert  valley  buhihd 
l)dr  el-B&bfti'i*  Here,  in  the  <* I'lace  of  Eternity,"  his  "August  Habi- 
tation in  the  West "  was  tnado  by  the  engineer  Anna  (see  below),  and 
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for  t[\o  hilnilrod  jann  nftt^rwnKU   hU  nnceawioni' on  tbo  tlii'one  Wore 
burioA  in  thls"Vklloy  ol  tlioTomhn  of  iho  Kingn."    ■ 

The  namboi:  ol  tomb*  now  known  tn  the  tno  vallojrR  la  66,  but 
they  are  not  M  kingn'  lomba;  aomo  «Te  thoM  ot  pHncea  Mid  hlsb 
lunctitmarlM  and  tamo  Are  mere  maram; -pita.  Dlodonin,  trbo,  on  tbe 
•uthority  ol  the  jirientB.  rsokoDB  47,  says  that  17  remained  in  the  time 
of  Plolemv  LogUB.  Fram  this  «o  may  iiiler  tbab  IT  wore  then  open, 
and  that  tho  romniiiinf; SO noro clonod  In  his  lliUo;  StrabotooAOpposoe 
llioir  total  nnmbor  to  liavo  boon  about  10.         . 

Bomo'ol  tlie  loplilobreB  ol  tho  liingH  were  open  liom  aveiy  remote 
period,  and  seon  by  Qreok  and  Boman  viaitoni,  who  inontion  thom  in 
mnoriptiona  written  on  their  waUsi  M  tbe  tyringt$  {ruplYr't)  at  tunnoli 
— B  name  by  vrtiich  Ibey  are  deaoribed  b^  Panaaniaii, 

It  would  he  Impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  ol  all  those  tombs, 
nor  are  many  worth  it,  as  some  are  ootirBly  uninsoribed  or  are  more 
mummy-pits,  while  others,  though  inscribed,  aro  more  rnilloas  ol 
otlinrs  or  oonlnin  notliiiiB  of  roal  Intoroet.  I(  will  be  Kitmciont  to 
notii^o  at  Iniigth  tlio  most  Important.  Thoy  nro  ofllcinlly  known  by  the 
numbom  anlxod  to  thom  1>y  Flir  Gardner  Wllklnnoti.  No.  t  is  In  tht, 
first  short  ralloy  branching  to  tho  right;  No.  3  h  in  llio  mnin  valley. 

. -acomploto  list  ol  tlio  tomln  (n  Iwtli  vnlleyM;  tliooo  in 

)y  aro  No*,  au  to2fi:   - 


-  III.  (uriut 
XII.- ■    -' 

u  ■  ■ 


',3.  (irf;m,my"5l!) 

<3.  Tl«  VidPT  IM. 

14.  OiieenT.-unntnitdKingSelnckhl. 

15.  KiDgSelill. 

16.  ,,     Rnmsea  I. 
■7.       .,     Setil. 

iB.      ,,     itnniso<i  XI. . 

19.  I'rincc  Menthcrkhop^licC. 

ao.  Queen  HolKhepsu. 

ai,  (Munimr-pil.) 

ia.  Ktlib  AmFn.|io.(c|«  III.  (Wmti-m 

>l  KineAflWrslrrnVnlli-y). 

34'.  (Untnserltied.)  (Wt -- ' 


i.  (tlniiiscrilml.)   (WciUt 


3*.  (UnlniicrlliHl.) 


37.  lUnirts^riliHl. ) 
3B.  Kine  lliolhnm  I. 

39-  Klnmscritird.) 
4a  j  Mummy- pll.) 

jj.  rrincc  .SoniiciW, 
O   King  TUolIm"-:^  IV. 

44,  The  I-ndy  TcnIkniuiL 

40.  Ilinn  rind  Tinn, 
47.'Kin);Sit*lh,     '  ,  ' 

45.  'Ilie  Viiifr  AniPii»Tiift(i|:   ' 
49-54.  UnilnpOrlant  loinlis. 


l«ra  Vfv 


fUcy.) 


Vsltey.) 

S5.  Quc^n  111. 

The  moUt  Imporlalnt  ol  all  is    '        '   '     '  

■  No.  17.  Tomb  ol  Seti'l.  (XrX.  Ihin.),  ooninmnly  oail«l  Wntni's 
';Wb.''l:hl8  tonih  Is  hi  tlio  sqmiirl.iibcii't  vnlloy  ^  tlio  Inlt.  <ll  wan 
iliscoTerod,by  llnlsoiii  In  IRlT,  anil  In  by  tiu  tlio  ^itont  t|tiuArkn|>lo  lot, 
Itt  se^lplurp  rtiiil  tUa  stotfl  ol  ilA  |triM)tvnltoii.  I       ,.  1  ,'    >«  iin  1 
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PUn.— Tills  in  tar  from  being  well  regnUkiil,  uid  the  deviMiou 
from  OHO  liiie  of  iliroation  groatly  Injures  iU  general  oSect;  nor  doea 
till)  ra|ii<1  iliANxnib  liy  u  HUircmu  ot  24  It.  hi  perixiiiJiciilikr  ilu^itli  uu  ft 
horiuoiital  litli(jLli  ol  %),  couvey  BoapiiropciaU)  uii  idea  uf  tliQ  eiilraiica  lo 
(be  ftbode  of  death  aa  the  gradual  descent  o(  utbers  of  these  aepulchroa. 
To  this  itairoase  suooeedB  a  paesage  of  ISl  ft,  by  9,  inoludiDg  the  Jamba ; 


d  paBaiag  another  dooc,  a  sacood  sturoaae  d«acenda  in  honumtol 
luiigtli  36  ft.    Beyond,  3  doorways  and  a  paasage  of  39  ft,  b  ' 
iiu  oliloiig  chamber  13  ft,  by  11,  whore  a  pit,  filled  up  by  E .      .   ,    ... 
appeared  to  form  the  utmoet  limit  of  the  tomb.     Part  of  its  inner  wall 


ts  Miiupohed  of  blooka  of  hewn  stone,  cloauly  oeineutod  togathor,  aiid 
oovorod  with  a  aiiiooth  oout  ol  atuoou,  like  (Uo  olLoi  vahn  of  tliia 
ovoavaloil  uuLiuMiuib,  on  whLuh  won  paiutod  a  couUuuaUou  of  Uioaa 
aiibjects  tliat  still  adorn  lla  remaining  sidui. 

ludopondoiit  of  the  main  object  of  this  pit,  so  admirably  osJculatod 
to  mislead,  or  at  loant  to  chock  tho  soarch  of  the  curious  and  the 
spoiler,  another  advantage  waa  thereby  gained.  The  preaarvatiou  of 
the  Inferior  part  of  the  tomb  was  eRectually  guaranteed  from  the 
de-strURlive  inroad  of  the  rain-water,  whose  torrent  its  depth  completely 


'J'liu  hollow  Kuund  of  the  wall  of  inoituniry  aliovo  mentioned  and  a 
Hmoll  apcrluro  betrayed  to  liclnoni  the  stHinit  of  its  hidden  uliaiuburs; 
and  a  palm-tree,  supplying  the  place  of  tho  more  olaaaic  ram,  soon 
furcod  tho  intermediate  barrier.  The  broach  displayed  the  apleudour 
of  tho  Hucccudiiig  hall,  at  once  aatoiiiahing  and  deligliting  ita  diBcom 


0  grutoliilly  rapikid.    lint  thin  was  not  the  only 
it  liad  been   cloucd.      'i'he  outer  door  waa  also 
lilockod  up  wtth  masonry;  and  the  staircase  before  it  was  concealed  by 
accumulated  fragmoiita,  and  by  the  earth  that  had  fallen  from  the  hill 


above.  And  it  was  the  sinking  of  the  ground  at  thia  part,  from  the 
water  that  hod  soaked  through  into  tho  tomb,  that  led  tho  peasanta 
to  auapoet  the  aecret  of  ita  position,  whioh  waa  revealed  by  tham  to 
Belzoni. 

The  four  pillars  of  the  first  hail  beyond  the  pit,  which  support  a 
roof  about  2C  ft.  square,  are  decoratod,  like  the  whole  of  the  walla, 
with  highly-fluisbed  and  well-preserved  sculptures.  From  their  vivid 
ooloutf  they  appear  but  the  work  of  yeeterday.  Meat  the  centra  o(  the 
iruior  wall  a  few  atepa  lead  to  a  aooond  hall,  of  similar  dimeualoiu, 
■uiiportod  by  two  pUlwi,  but  l«ft  In  an  ■■"*'"'■'■  "^  state,    The  aoulpton 
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htA  not  veH  ^(JMUnonoed  the  outline  of  the  flgnrds  the  dmtightiinon 
had  bttt  iuftt  completed.  It  in  here  that  the  flnt  doTlationn  from  the 
general  line  of  direction  oeonr ;  which  are  etiU  more  remarkable  in  the 
Btairoaee  that  descends  at  the  southern  comer  of  the  first  hall.  It  is 
noticeable  that  in  oxoaTating  this  staircase  the  mistake  was  made  of 
cutting  too  near  the  chamber  on  the  right,  so  that  the  thin  partition 
of  rock  between  was  broken  throngh. 

To  this  last  sncceod  two  passages,  and  a  chamber  17  ft.  by  14,  oom- 
muuicatiug,  by  a  door  not  quite  in  the  centre  of  its  inner  wall,  with 
the  fjrand  hall,  which  is  37  ft.  square,  and  supported  by  six  pillars. 
On  either  side  of  this  hall  is  a  small  chamber,  opposite  the  angle  of 
the  first  pillars.  The  upper  end  terminates  in  a  vaulted  chamber. 
19  ft.  by  80,  in  whose  centre  stood  the  wonderful  inscribed  alabaster 
sarcophagus  now  in  the  Soane  Museum.  It  was  upon  the  immediate 
summit  of  an  inclined  plane,  which,  with  a  staircase  on  either  side, 
descends  into  the  heart  of  the  argillaceous  rock  (to/t)  for  a  distance  of 
150  ft.  When  Belsoni  opened  this  tomb  it  extended  much  farther ;  but 
the  rock,  which  from  its  friable  nature  could  only  be  excavated  by  sup- 
porting the  roof  with  scaffolding,  has  since  fallen,  and  curtailed  a  still 
greater  portion  of  its  original  length.  The  mummy  of  Seti  I.,  which 
ad  been  removed  in  the  time  of  the  XXI.  Dynasty  to  the  pit  at 
Ddr  el-BAhari,  is  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 

This  passage,  like  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  and  the  first  hall,  was 
dosed  and  ooncealod  by  a  wall  of  masonry,  which,  coming  even  with 
the  base  of  the  sarcophagus,  completely  masked  the  staircase,  and 
covered  it  with  an  artificial  floor. 

A  small  chamber  and  two  niches  are  made  in  the  N.W.  wall  of 
this  part  of  the  grand  hall ;  and  at  the  upper  end  a  step  leads  to  an 
unflnishod  chamber,  17  ft.  by  48,  supportoa  by  a  row  of  four  pillars. 
On  the  S.W.  arc  other  niches,  and  a  room  about  36  ft.  squaro,  orna- 
mented with  two  pillars  and  a  broad  bench  (hewn,  like  the  rest  of  ttio 
tomb,  in  the  rook)  around  throe  of  its  sides,  4  ft.  high,  with  four 
shallow  mcossos  on  oarh  face,  and  snnnountod  by  an  elogaiit  F<gyptlan 
coniloo.  It  is  dinioult  to  understand  tlio  purport  of  it,  unless  lis  lovol 
summit  served  as  a  repository  for  the  mummies  of  the  inferior  persons 
of  the  king*8  household ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  those  were  also 
deposited  in  pits. 

The  total  horisontal  length  of  this  catacomb  is  890  ft.,  without 
counting  the  inclined  descent  below  the  sarcophagus,  and  its  nerpon- 
dicular  depth  90.  But,  including  that  part,  it  measures  470  ft.,  and 
depth  alx>ut  180  ft.  to  the  spot  where  it  is  dosed  by  the  fallen  rock. 

Sculptures. — ^Although  whon  this  tomb  was  discovered  by  Belsoni 
it  had  already,  at  some  remote  period,  been  opened  and  violated, 
possibly  at  the  time  whon  the  mummy  of  the  king  was  removed  to 
D6r  el-BAhari,  no  injury  had  been  done  to  the  sculptures  on  the  walls, 
and  when  he  first  saw  it  eyery  bas-relief  was  perfect,  and  the  paintings 
as  vivid  and  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  done.  Ninety  years*  exposure 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  aavant^  the  antiquity-monger,  and  the 
tourist,  have  considerably  spoilt  its  original  beauty,  and  the  thoughtful 
visitor  cannot  fail  to  mark  with  regret  the  spoliations  and  defacements 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 

The  inscriptions  in  the  First  Vassagc  consist  of  the  first  ohiqpter 
of  '*The  Book  of  the  Praise  of  Ba  in  the  Lower  World,"  the  later 

3  o 
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chapters  of  ffiq  j^MuaX  following  BubbequonUy.    In  UiQ  fifcairoaso  wlucU 
suooood^  ift  ofro  oi^  ono  Bido  d7,  pn.^bQ  oiher  2)0  ffeuii  of  various  fonns; 

In  tho  Second  Patisage  ia  ibo  bpf^^of  the  body  of  Rn;  and  fwveral 
dosqending  planoe,  on  whipb  aro  plaood  tbo  valvoa  of  doom,  reforring 
U>  the  deacont  into  Am^ti,  or  ibe  Lower  World.  Tbo  fcoxte  4ire  from 
tbe  *<Book  of  tbo  Qatea,"  in  wbiob  is  dosoribed  tbe  orogress  of  ibe 
sun-god  at  night  through  the  Lower  World.  The  serpent-demon  Kehebka 
opposes  the  progress  of  tho  boat,  which  is  proteoted  by  Horus,  who 
steuids  .on  a  winged  snake.  The  goddess  of  Truth  or  Justice  stands  at 
the  lower  extremity.  In.  the  small  chamber  over  the  pit  the  king 
makes  oflering^  to  difforfn^t  gods,  Osiris  being  the  principal  deity, 
llathor,  Uorus,  IsiSj  and  Anubis  are  also  introduced. 

On  the  pillars  of  tho  First  Hall  tho  moui^fch  ataiads  in  tho  proso'nco 
of  the  guurdiaus  Of  Ih^  dJad,  aiiipng  whom  are  tbo  **flro-oyod''  and 
"  torcb-faood  "  sorponts.  But  ouo  of  tho  most' iiltorostin^t  subjects  hero 
is  a  procession  of  tho  four  races  of  tho  Egyptian  world;  of  red,  iVhite, 
black,  and  again  white  comploxionB,  four  by  four,  followed  by  Ita,  **  tbo 
sun.'*  '^he  four  rod'  Aguros  are  Kgyptiana,  dosignatod  undor  the  name 
rofmU,  "men** ;  the  next  are  tl^e  A^fiitios,  a  white  race,  ^ith  bluo'oyea, 
long  bushy  boanbi,  and  dad  m  |i  short '  dress ;  the  negroes  (caUod 
Na}uuiu\  oonib  next;  and  the  foiir  others,  also  a  )|?liite  people^ with  a 
pointed  board,  blue  eyes,  fofkthers  in  their  butr,  and  crofases  or  other 
duvioos  about  their  i,)ers6ns,  and  drcaso^  in  long  ilowing  roltos,  aro  tlio 
Iiibyuns.  'JMiose  rupresonbatious  also  come  froih  the'  **  Uouk  of  tho 
6atos "  (Fifth  Division  of  the  'IHiat) ;  others  in  this  tomb,  and  the 
royal  bypogsea  gouerally,  also  come  frpm  the  **  Book  of  tbe  Ami^iutU,** 
i.«.  *'  That  which  is  in  the  Under-world  *'  (()oo  Budge,  *  The  Egyptian 
Heaven  and  Hell,*  London,  1906). 

On  tho  oncl  wall  of  this  hall  is  a  fine  group^  which  is  romarkable  as 
well  for  the  eloganct^  of  ita  drawing  aa  for  the  richness  and  presorvi^tiou 
of  the  colouring.  The  subject  is  the' introductioii  of  the  king,  by 
Uorus,  into  the  presence  pf  Osiris  and  Hatbor.    ,      * 

•  Though  not  the  most  striking,  the  most  interesting  drawings,  in  this 
tomb  are  those  pf  the  Second  HaJl.  which  was  left  unfiuishod ;  nor  can 
any  one  look  upon  those  figures  witii  tbe  eye  of  a  draughtsman,  without 
paying  a  just  tribute  to  the' freedom  of  their  outlines.  -  In  preparing 
t^e  wall  tp  receive  the  bas-reliefs,  it  Iwas  sometimes .  customary  to 
l>Qrtion  it,  out  into  squares ;  but  it  was  not  the  methPd.  universally 
adp^tod  for  drawing  Bgyntian  figures.  We  see  in  this  and  other  places 
that  thov  were  sketchod  without  that  proscribed  measurement;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  was  principally  used  when  a  copy  was  made  of 
an  original  drawing — a  method  adoptod  by  us  at  the  present  day.  Here 
ye  find  that  the  position  of  the  figures  was  first  traced  with: a  rod 
colour  by  the  draughtsman ;  when,  having  boon  submitted  to  the 
inspebtion  of  the  master-artist,  those  parts  which  ho  doomed  deficient 
in  proportion  or  correctness  of  attitude  were  altered  by  bim  iu  black 
ink  (as  appears  to  have  been  the  caae  in  the  figuroahere  designed) ;  and 
in  that  atate  thev  were  left  for  the  cbiael  of  the  aculptor. 

The  aubjecta  in  the  aucoeeding  Fas9ag^  refer  moatly  ^  the  liturgies 
or  ceirionidnios  porfurmod  to  the  decoaso^  monarch.  In  tho  Stiuare 
Chamber  boyuud  tiium  thu  king  is  soon  in  the  p^osunco  of  tUo  deities 
Uatl^orj  Iforifs,  A)iUuiS|  lyis,  Osiris,  Neff^r-Atmi^,  (Mid  Jl'tah. 
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ri^n  or  thm  tombb  or  'nrm  iiitds  (bibAh  ■b-Min.OK). 

boat  drawn  hy  the  InbaUUtita  of  HadM,  Atma  aH«c  hh  ot 

thaenemiea  M  tbe  E  '        '    "      "        -  '  .  .  •      • ■  -- 

dnton  "tho'dep'Uti,' 
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darknddti,  the  9  men  who  praiae  Ra  on  iho  0th  of  the  montii«  and  the 
12  women  who  pay  him  homage  when  ho  enters  the  celestial  ooean, 
with  the  rest  of  the  strange  bonoficont  and  maleficent  demons  of  the 
"])ook  of  the  Ami-Tuat**  The  astronomical  representations  of  the 
constellations  Ac,  (figured  as  men  and  animals)  on  the  ceilinff  are 
interesting,  and  the  contrast  of  the  rich  yellow  figures  with  the  black 
ceiling  is  remarkably  effective. 

In  the  Side  Ouimbera  are  some  mysterious  oeromonios  connected 
with  fire,  and  various  otlior  subjocits. 

No.  1 1.  Tomb  of  Ramsei  III.  (AX  DynX  commonly  oallixl  llmcr's, 
or  Tlie  llttrptrH*  'Antth. — This  tomb  was  disoovorod  by  tbo  travullur 
))ru(U),  hontio  one  of  its  names.  Tbo  other  apiwllatiou  is  dorivod  fnnii 
the  famous  pioturo  In  one  of  the  ohamljors  oC  the  men  playing  thu 
hari).  The  exooution  of  the  sculptures  is  inferior  to  that  in  No.  17, 
but  tbo  nature  of  the  subjects  is  more  interesting. 

Plan. — The  lino  of  direction  in  this  catacomb,  after  the  first  ISO  ft., 
is  intorruptod  by  the  vicinity  of  the  adjoining  tomb,  and  makes,  in 
consequence,  a  slight  deviation  to  the  rt.  of  18  ft.,  when  it  resumes 
the  same  direction  again  for  another  276  ft.,  which  give  it  a  total 
length  of  405  ft.  Its  plan  diffprs  from  that  of  No.  17,  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  descent  is  considerably  loss,  being  perpendicularly  only  81  ft. 

Beyond  the  grand  half  of  the  sarcophagus  are  three  successive 
passages,  in  the  last  of  which  are  benches  intended  apparently  for  the 
tome  purpose  as  those  of  the  lateral  chamlwr  in  No.  17,  to  which  they 
are  greatly  inferior  in  point  of  taste.  The  large  granite  sarcophagus 
was  removed  hence  by  Mr.  Salt.  The  body  of  it  is  in  the  Louvre,  the 
lid  in  the  Fitewilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge. 

Sculptures. — This  tomb  is  much  defaced,  and  the  nature  of  the 
rook  is  unfavourable  for  sculpture. 

The  subjects  in  the  first  passage,  after  the  recess  to  the  rt.,  are 
similar  to  those  of  No.  17,  and  relate  to  the  descent  to  Amonti ;  but 
the  figure  of  Truth,  and  the  other  groups  in  connection  with  that  part 
of  them,  are  placed  in  a  square  niche.  The  colours  of  the  four  races 
in  the  first  hall  dilTor  slightly  from  tlioso  of  tbo  former  tomb;  four 
blacks,  chid  in  African  drosses,  Iraing  substituted  instoad  of  the 
Kgyptlans,  though  the  same  name,  lUmiUti,  "Men,"- is  introduced 
before  them. 

The  most  interesting  sculptures  are  in  the  small  chambers  on  either 
side  of  the  first  two  iNiaaages,  since  they  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  stylu  of  the  furniture  and  arms,  and  consequently  on  the  manners 
and  customs,  of  the  Egyptians. 

Lfi/l  si4hi  (on  entering),  Ut  CftanilMsr,  Ilore  wo  have  kitchen  scones. 
QUie  principal  groups,  though  much  defaced,  may  yot  be  rocognisod. 
Borne  are  engaged  in  slauglitering  oxen,  and  cutting  up  the  joints, 
which  are  put  into  caldrons  on  a  tripod  placed  over  a  wood  fire ;  and 
in  the  lower  line  a  man  is  employed  in  outtins  a  leather  strap  he  holds 
with  his  feet — a  practice  still  common  throughout  the  East.  Another 
pounds  something  for  the  kitchen  in  a  large  mortar ;  another  apparently 
minces  the  meat;  and  a  pallet,  suspended  by  ropes  running  m  rings 
fastened  to  the  roof,  i9  raised  from  the  ground,  to  guard  against  the 
intrusion  of  rats  and  other  depredators.  On  the  opposite  side,  in  the 
upper  line,  two  men  knead  a  substance  with  their  foot;  others  cook 
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moafe,  poBtry,  and  broth,  probably  of  lonfcilH,  wliioh  flit  ftomo  bankotn 
bosido  tbom ;  and  of  iho  froscooH  in  iho  lower  lino  suflUciont  romaiiiB 
to  show  that  othon  are  engaged  in  drawing  off,  by  means  of  siphons, 
a  lic^uid  from  vases  before  them.  On  the  end  wall  is  the  process  of 
making  bread;  but  the  dough  is  kneaded  by  the  hand,  and  not,  as 
Herodotus  and  Strabo  say,  by  the  feet ;  and  small  blaok  seeds  being 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  cakes,  they  are  carried  on -a  wooden 
pallet  to  the  oven. 

The  2nd  Clianibcr  merely  contains  ombloms  and  dottles.  In  the 
Sr<2  Cftambrr  aro  birds,  and  sonio  productions  of  Kgypt,  as  goose  and 
quails,  eggs,  j)uniograuatoB,  grapos,  with  other  fruits  and  licrbs,  among 
which  last  is  tho  gluAlqa,  or  Veriploca  aecatnono  of  Linnsous,  still 
common  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  resembling  in  form  tho  ivy,  which 
is  unknown  in  the  country.  The  figures  in  the  lower  line  aro  of  the 
god  Nilus. 

Tho  principal  figures  of  tho  Lani  ClianH)cr  aro  two  harpors  playing 
on  inHtrninontH  of  not  Inclogant  form,  tho  ono  lioforo  Anhur  and 
llaruiakhis,  tho  othor  lioforo  Hhu  and  Atmu.  Vroin  tlioso  tho  tomb 
rocoived  its  namo.  Ono,  if  not  both,  of  tho  minstrols  is  blind,  but 
their  faoos  aro  now  muoh  injured  (see  Wilkinson's  '  Ancient  Egyptians,* 
vol  i.  pi.  ix.,  bis). 

llighi  Me  (on  entering)  Iftt  Chamhcr,  Sovoral  boats  arc  soon  with 
square  chookorod  sails,  somo  having  spacious  cabins,  and  others  only  a 
seat  near  tho  mast.  Tlioy  aro  richly  painted,  and  loaded  with  orna- 
ments ;  and  those  in  the  lower  linos  have  tho  mast  and  prard  loworod 
over  the  cabin  (see  Wilkinson's  '  Ancient  Egyptians,'  vol.  ii.,  f»l.  xiii.). 

The  2nd  Chamber  contains  the  various  arms  and  warlike  imple- 
ments of  the  Egyptians  t  among  which  are  knives,  quilted  helmets, 
si)car8,  daggers,  quivers,  bows,  arrows,  falchions,  coats  of  mail,  darfes, 
clubs,  and  standards.  On  either  side  of  the  door  is  a  black  cow  with 
tho  head-dress  of  Hathor,  one  aooompanied  by  hieroglyphs  signifying 
the  N.,  the  other  by  those  of  the  S.;  intimating  that  these  are  the 
legends  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  blue  colour  of  some  of  tho 
weapons  suffioes  to  prove  them  to  have  boon  of  stool. 

The  Srd  Chamber  has  chairs  of  tho  most  elegant  form,  covered  with 
rich  draporv,  hi^ly  ornamented,  and  in  admirable  taste  (see  Wilkin- 
son's '  Anelent  Egyptians,'  vol.  i.,  pi.  z.).  Sofas,  eouohos,  vases  of 
porcelain  and  pottery,  oonpor  utensils,  caldrons,  rare  woods,  printed 
hIii(Th,  leo[Hkrd  skins,  olophant  tusks,  a  lapis  lasuli  oyo  With  a  string 
of  bullion  through  it,  liaskots  of  a  very  neat  and  graceful  shape, 
and  basins  and  owors,  whoso  designs  vie  with  tho  productions  of  tho 
cabinet-makers,  oomploto  tho  intorosting  series  of  those  t>aintiiigs.  Tho 
yollow  vases  with  a  '* stirrup'*  handle,  doooratod  with  goomotrioal 
designs  in  rod,'  which  aro  iinmcxiiately  opi>osito  tho  ontranco,  aro  impor- 
tant, since  thoy  aro  ovidoiitly  Myconman  (prohistorio  Grookj  "  Dfigol- 
kannon,"  or  falso-nockod  pots  of  gold,  imported  to  Egypt  in  tho  timb  of 
Bamses  III.  (about  1100  B.C.). 

The  ith  Chamber  eontains  agricultural  scenes,  in  which  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Nile  passing  through  the  canals,  sowing  and  reaping  wheat, 
and  a  grain  which  from  its  height  and  round  head  appears  to  be  the 
dUra  or  sorghum,  as  well  as  the  flowers  bf  the  oountry,  aro  represented. 
But,  however  successful  the  Egvptians  may  have  been  in  seizing  tho 
GbtM^tor  Qf  %nimi^8,  they  failed  lu  tho  att  pi  drawing  treos  und  flowors 
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and  iheir  colotued'  planU  would:  perplex  the  *moBi  profound  boteoist 
equally  wlih  the  fanciful  produoilonB  of  an  Arab  herbarium. 

In  ihe  6ih  Ohamber  ace  different  forma  of  the  god  Oeiris  having 
various  attributes;!.  In  ihA  .6th- Cluunber  are  rudders  and'  saorod 
emblems.    Eiioh  of  these  small  apartments  has  a  pit,  Aow  closed. 

In  this  tomb  are  soyeral  Greek  graffiti^  a  fact  which  shows  that  it 
was  one  of  those  open  during  the  reign  of  the  Ptolomios. 

No.  0.  Tomb  of  Rams^  VI.  {XX,  Dyn,)^  called,  as  we  learn  from 
the  grnffUi  inside,  by  the  llomans  the  Tntnb  of  Meinimnif  proliably  from 
its  being  the  haiidsoniost  then  open;  tlioUgh  the  title  of  Mori-Ainon 
(Meiamon)  given  to  the  occupant  of  this  cataoonib,  in  commpn  with 
qiany' others  of  the  PbAnM>\is,  may  have  led  to  this  error. .      . 

li  w;is  KrtaiMy  adiiiinxl  by  the  (jruuk  and-  Koiiian  vision,  who  cx|m:^*cl 
their  'siitisfaclioii  by  cx-votos,  and  iiiscripliuiis  of  various  Icngllis,  luul  wlio 
jreiiorally  agruu  (liat,  having  "uxaiuiucd  tiicMt:  ^riMj^ts"  or  liinncis,  tlisU  of 
Mciimoii  luul  lliu  grcstlust  ckiiiii  ui^oii  their  udiiiinition  ;  tiiougli  one  ihbnise 
old  gentlcnian,  of  the  name  of  Kpiphunius,  deelares  he  siiw  nothing  to  ndinire 
"iHJt  the  stone,'*  nHsuiing  the' saroophsgus,  near  which  (on  the  rt.  wall  of 
the  chapel-rccbss'Ujvond)  ho  wrote  his  laeouic  and  ill-natured  renuirk :  Ewt^«rt«v 
iVTopf^*  ov<tr  If  cfcvfiaa*  %  fiii'tor  AcSov.  In  the  Second  passage,  on'  the  L 
going  in,  immediately  under  the  figure  of  a  wicked  soul  or.  dcemon  nstuming 
froni  the  pre$<;nca  of  Osiris  in  the  form  of  a  pig,  i2{  a  longer  inscription  of  an 
Athef)iiiOi  .lb<!  i><f^(rif/f.^>i.  of  the  Klciisiniaji  Miy&tcries,  wIh^  visited  fjlidjcv  in 
the  feign  of  Coiistiintinc.  llijs  wiu^  uIkhU  sixty  years.  Ix'fore  the,  uiy^lcfics 
were  abolished  by  'flieodosius.  'Ibe  inscription  |s  {Uso  ciuious.  from  the 
writer's  saying  thar  he  visited  the  ^iyytf  **'a  long  time  after  the  divine  Plata'' 
The  inscription  lanvarivs  vidi  et  viiravi  occurs  two  or  three  ijoies. 

The  total  fpngth.  of  this  tonib  is  842  ft.,  with  the  ontranco  passage, 
the  perp6ndic^Ul,r  depth  lielo^  the  surface  24  f^.  6  in.;  and  in  this 
grfidual  descent,  aii^  the  roguloj^ity  of  the  chambers  and  passages, 
consists  tlie  'ohief  beauty  of  its  ,pl^.,  ^Q  geuer^  height  of  the  first 
passage  is  12  and  IS  ft.,  about  two  more  i)ian  that  pf  No,  11,  and  three 
more  tb^  that  of  J{o,  17,  .* , 

'  The  sculptures  differ  (rpm  those  of  the  a)K>vc-mcntionod  tombs,  and 
the  figures  of  tb<{  four  racios  ar9  not  introduced  in  the  first  hall ;-  but 
many  .of  the  ceilings' prcscn^  very  interofiting  as^ronopaical  subjects. 
The  wiBdls  are  covered  for  the  most' part  with  representations  of  the 
defeated  enemies  of  the  Stm-god,  wl^9^  he  lUeoU  (n  th^  world  hplow 
during' the  hours  of  night. 

In  the  last  passage  l^foro  the  ball  of  the  sarcophagus,  the  tomb 
No.  12  ^fosses  over  iti^  ccilipgi  at  whoso  ^idc  an  aperture  has  Iwrnn 
forced  at  a  later  epoch,  l^bo  sarc9phagus,  which  is  of  granite,  has  boon 
brokvn  and  lies  in  '^  ruinqd  state  near  i^  origint^l  site,  The  vaulted 
roof  of.  tho  haU  proHopts  an  .as^rp^Qmical  nubjoct,  on/)  i#.  richly  oma- 
roonted.with  a  profusion  of  small  ifiguros^  Indeed,  all  the  walls  of  this 
tomb'  are  loaded  with  vc^  minu^  .details,  bu^  of  small  proportions. 

No.  85.  Tomb  of  Amen-hetep  It.  (Aakheperuiml  (XVUI.  DvnX 
the  son  and  successor  of  Thothmes  III.  (1470  b.o.).  Thik  tomb,  which 
was  discovered  by  M.Xoret  in  1896;  lies,  at  the  end  of  the  valley,  to 
the  rt.  It  is  especially  interesting  as  being  thoifirst  tbmb  in  which  the 
mummy  of  its  o^ner  wasfound  in  position.  As  is  the  case  with  many 
of:  the  earlier. tombs,  its  .tunnel  is  oonstructod  'on  a  smaller,  scald  thaii 
those  pcoviously  dotoribed.  .We  descend  .by  f(  ^tuirway  into  a  low 
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tahnol,  which  conduct*' iw  to  ■moAorn  briilgD  ovor  tho  doon  ohtem 
irhlob  WM  oDt  (n  order  to  b«i'  the  yn,y  to  poB«l1i1b  tomb  BiMilonl.  lA 
ordoT  to  give'  (hem  tlio  idea  that  the  tomb  was  □Dflotahed,  An,(l  unuibd, 
the  freeoo  deoontlon  ol  tbe  uppef  Mrt  dt  the  WiJl  lioite  tiu.  Ibft  onl} 
JDst  begun.  PaaatDg  into  k  tolmel,  the  enttanoe  to  Which  ww  Uto  pnr- 
poiely  lell  anfinished  (tkke  care  oi  the  oVerhetiginK  piaca  of  rook),  wd 
turn  to  the  1.  through  a  hall  the  walln  and  ain^e  nqoare  nillM  of  which 
are  unpalnted,  proMbl;  to  keep  np'thelinpraaitlon  ol  aii  irioomplete  ancl 
undcoupiod  Idmli,' )n  oawxpoilongot  aa  tar.  HorowM  found  k  wooden 
funeral  boat  (attorwardit  itolOTi],  lionnii  which  ill;  the  body  9!  a  woman, 
now  remoTod  to  the  towor  hall.  ■  licnwj  Wo  SoaMiirt  to  n  nocond  Ball, 
the  tool  of  which  li  bome  bj  fti  MUare  plllftn<',  Mlprtiod  with  Froaoool 
npraMntidg  (he  king  belnB  roodvM  by  the  goda  ttf  the  dead.  The  Wall 
pBlntluga  are  Hconos  from  the  Book  of  (he  Ami-fiuil,  "  Thnt  which  iR  In 
the  Underworld."  The  groundwork  of  thoM)  t>ft'ntilig8  is  a  joUoWiah- 
h^wn,  to  Iniitato  pnpynm,  In-  a  dinmlwr  to  (ho  rt.  lie  the  ttturliniieii 
u[  l!ie  wniinii  nlnnily  incMiLimi'iil,  wliloli  linn  (he  iniig  hair  niid  fM(urnH 
ln(nct,  a  man,  nndn  girl,  fiiwe  inuunnJeanreaDdqubkthofWiol. royal 
pemonagon,  and  i(,li  not  ImpoMblatliat,  bh«  femato  nutnuny  Ifttbal  d| 
Ilatahopau,  whigh.hai  not  yet, been,  found.  Thoitomb  appears  (o  hn<re 
boon  bmd  aea  itpfi^ouiKi  for  royal  jnummiM  In  later  tiinee,  as,  boiidei 
theeo,  .the  miimmioa  of  Thothmoa  IV.,  Ainon-hotcp  111,,  1  Monep(ah, 
Siptah,  SoU,ll.,,l(aniiioR  IV.,  llfimwm  V..,And  jUtneM  VI.>  were  also 
found, hero.  From  the  .pillar-tiall  we  soe  ihe  royal  oliainbor  of  dea(b( 
In  which  lies  (bo  actual  ninmmyof.Amon-botepll.,ijiiti  roee  aaaditone 
Earcophegos.  the  lights  will  be  iuroed  oK  by  ^bo  ghaUr,  andithen, 
after  a  moment's. darkness, .a  single  light,  will  bo,Bwitcbe4  oniat  the 
l^oad  of  the  sarcophagus,  sho^ng  the  head  of  the.king  only  lilujniiiat«d 
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loved  from  (he 

,,    _, ,lme.  when.  In 

Janivu]!  ;1QCI1,  it  was,  brought  out  for  a  few  minutes  Into  the  sunlight 
In  ordoi  (0,  l)c,photograpDod  by  Ml.  .Oartor,  .Ihnn  Cbiof  Inspector  of 
AntiquillcB  at  Tlicbon.  Tho  writer  OMsistod  »t,  (his  < ceremony,  and 
nothing  more  weird  can  well  Iw  imagined  than  the  bearing  of  the  body 
of  Aakhoporura.ap  tbrDUsb'(be,pamagw  of  the  tomb  on  tboishouldera 
of  (be  Italian  oloctric^ight  woikmcn,  preceded  .and  followod  'tiy 
Impassive  Arab  ouidle-lioaroni.  ,.Xho  ,  Idea  .  of  retaining  .  .the  .  roy^ 
inuinmy  In  tU  (oinb  Is  duo  to  Rtr  Win.  OanMu,  (hen. Under- Boorctaty 
ot  (lio  Interior, .    ,  „  ■, 

No.  »,  Tomb  of  Mer-«n<Ptah  (XIX.  li^.),  tlio  Ron  of  lUmooil  lt> 
On  (ho  l.n1de,unliorlng(hopaBBa0o,)sagroapuf  very  suptirinr  hcuIii(uHii 
n]proeon(ing  the  king  and  uie  f/A  lla..  Ovor  (bo.oii(niuco  are  Iiits  and 
Miipii(hyit  Ailoring  (ho  sramh  of  KhcprA  and  ^ho  itnv1  suh-ged  Anl  In 

(hoHUlj-dlHk. 

The  stylo  of  (his  tomb  resembles  that  rs  ot  that 

epoch  ;  .and  In  ^he  fint  hall  are  figures  c  le  de«6bnt 

is  very  rapid,  which,  as  usual,  li^«i  ol  M  much 

adTriircd.in  No,  S;  and  (ho  MulpturM,  J  let  okWA 

stucoO,  ^ave  suflorcd,  mUch  from  the  <bu  '  (orronta, 

wbioht  ,whon  tho  .rain  falls.  Used  to  pb  t  violence 

from  a  ravine  nor  its  moutb.    Tbisdan  shasnow 

been  obviated  by  n  wall  in  front  ot  tho  c  *o  poM  by 
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BiepB,  bui  ilio  rain  of  liinoit  pOHfe  has  irruvooably  doHkroyod  muob  of  ibe 
tomb.  Wo  paHH  a  landing  wikb  four  pilbm,  out  of  wbioJi  o|ionB  on 
tbo  rt.  a  largo  uniiiHcrilMja  rttoni  witb  nquaro  pilbini.  On  ibo  rt.  wo 
uttiw  tbo  lid  of  a  biigo  rod  graiiito  Haruopbaguw,  iunoribod  witli  cuUgioiia 
texts,  and  reacb  tbo  lower  ball,  wbiob  has  latelv  been  cleared  by  Mr. 
Garter.  It  is  vaulted  and  of  majsnifioeut  proportions,  witb  a  oolonnade 
of  four  huge  pillars  (ruined)  on  eaoh  side.  In  it  is  the  granite  saroopbagus 
of  the  king,  with  its  beautifully  modolled  portrait-hoad.  The  mummy 
was  found  in  tbo  tomb  of  Amon-botop  II.,  and  is  now  at  Cairo.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  Merenptah  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Ifixodus, 
and  it  will  be  romombered  that  the  record  in  Exodus  xiv.,  xv.,  does  not 
expressly  say  thi^t  the  Pharaoh  perished  in  the  Sea  of  Beeds.  A  dirge, 
in  which  he  is  spokon  of  as  dying  at  a  good  old  ago,  will  be  found  in 
<  Records  of  the  Past,'  iv.  49. 

IJalf-way  down  tbo  tomb-passago  is  tbo  fiat  lid  of  a  huge  granite 
sarcophagus,  beautifully  engraved  with  toxts  from  the  Book  of  the 
Ami-fuat, 

No.  48.  The  Tomb  of  Thothmes  IV.  {XVIIL  Dyn,)  lies  up  a  side- 
valley  to  the  W.  It  was  disoovored  and  excavated  by  Mr.  Theodore 
N.  Davis  in  1902-8,  and  vielded  a  rich  harvest  of  antiquities  b^oncing  to 
the  funeral  state  of  the  king,  including  a  chariot  with  sides  of  ombossod 
and  gilded  leather,  with  representations  of  the  king's  warlike  deeds ;  this 
is  now  in  tbo  Cairo  Musoum.  The  tomb  is  of  |>oculiar  construction,  as 
it  returns  ui)ou  itsolf,  dosoribing  a  curvo.  The  tunnel  doscouds  sharply, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  the  earlier  tombs  in  the  Bib&n  el-MulAk,  and 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  descent,  as  the  steps  are  broken  away  and  are 
verv  slippery.  At  the  ond  of  the  sIoxm  the  way  is  barred  by  a  woll,  as 
in  No.  85.  Beyond  this  is  a  ball  witb  two  columns.  liound  the 
nearest  column  and  hanging  down  into  tbo  woll  is  an  ancient  roiio  of 
palm-fibro,  which  was  used  by  the  pluudorors.  From  tbo  loft-hand 
corner  of  this  ball  a  passage  doscouds  to  an  anto-chambor,  on  tbo  ¥rali 
of  which  are  two  hieratic  inscriDtions  recording  the  repair  of  the  tomb 
in  the  eighth  year  of  Horomhob  by  Maya,  ''Suporintendent  of  Works 
in  tbo  Place  of  Ktcrnity,"  i,e.  tbo  Tomtis  of  tlio  Kings.  It  is  tims 
ovidont  that  tbo  tomb  had  already  boon  violated  In  tbo  short  iwriod 
between  the  reigns  of  Thothmes  TV,  and  Horomhob,  probably  auring 
the  anarchy  which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  the  heretic  Khu-n-Aton. 
Out  of  this  chamber  to  the  1.  opens  a  hall  with  four  oolumns,  and 
beyond  this  is  the  royal  sarcophagus  of  rose  ffranite.  In  a  chamlwr  to 
the  rt.  is  the  mummy  of  a  boy,  left  as  it  was  round,  leaning  against  the 
wall.  The  stomach  had  been  ripped  open  by  plunderers  with  a  very 
sharp  knife.    The  frescoes  of  the  tomb  are  good. 

No.  6.  Tomb  of  Ramses  IX.  {XX,  i)yn.).— The  sculptures  and 
paintings  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  preceding  tombs.  In  the 
second  chamber  the  king  is  said  to  enter  the  Great  House  in  *'  the  City 
of  the  Thousand  Qates,"  the  kingdom  of  Ra.  The  features  of  the  king 
are  peculiar,  and  from  the  form  of  the  nose,  so  very  unlike  that  of  the 
usual  Egyptian  face,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these  sculptures  actually 
offer  portraits.  On  the  inner  wall  of  the  last  chamber,  or  hall  of  the 
sarcophagus,  is  a  figure  of  the  infant  Horus,  seated  in  a  wingod  globe ; 
and  from  boing  beyond  tbo  sarcophagus,  whioh  was  tbo  alxxlo  of  doatb. 
It  appvi^m  to  rcf^^r  to  tbo  wvU-kuQwu  idqt^  (bat  dltisvlution  ym  IoUqwo4 
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by  roproduoiion  into  lifo.  Tho  toUl  longih  of  this  tomi)  in  S4B  ft., 
including  tlio  outer  ontmuoo  of  25  ft*  It  was  open  during  the  tlmo  of 
the  Ptolemies. 

No.  9.  Tomb  of  Ramses  IV.  (XX.  2>yn.).~Thi8  is  a  small  but 
elegant  tomb,  218  ft.  long,  including  the  hypsethral  fiassage  of  47  ft. 
The  colossal  granite  sarcophagus  remains  m  its  original  situation, 
though  broken  at  the  side,  and  Is  11  ft.  6  in.  by  7  ft.,  and  upwards  of 
9  ft.  in  height.  Tho  graffiti  prove  this  tomb  to  havo  been  one  of  the 
seventeen  open  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  One,  in  Latin,  records 
the  visit  of  Januarius  (see  p.  454)  and  his  daughter  Jauuarina ;  another, 
in  Qreelc  verse,  that  of  a  cynic  philosopher. 

No.  14.  Tomb  of  Queen  Tausret  {XIX.  Dyn,),  the  Thu6ris  of 
Manetho.  This  catacomb  was  afterwards  appropriated  by  Eliiig  Set- 
Nekht,  the  founder  of  the  XX.  Dynasty.  The  name  of  Soti  II.  also 
appears  in  it.  In  the  passages  beyond  the  staircase  the  subjects  relate  to 
the  liturgies  of  the  doooasoa  monarch,  and  in  the  side  chamlier  to  the  1. 
is  a  bior  attended  by  Anubis,  with  the  vases  of  tho  four  genii  boneath  it. 
In  the  first  grand  vaulted  hall,  below  tho  oomioo  which  runs  round 
tho  lower  part,  various  objocts  of  Egyptian  furniture  are  roprosontod, 
as  metal  mirrors,  bozos  and  chairs  of  very  degant  shape,  vases,  faiui, 
arms,  nocklaoos,  and  numerous  insignia.  In  tbc  succooding  imssagos 
the  subjects  rosom1)1c  many  of  thoso  in  the  unftnishod  hall  of  No.  17. 
Tho  sculptures  arc  in  sunk  relief ;  but  whenever  tho  name  of  the  king 
appears  ft  is  merely  paintod  on  tho  stucco;  and  thoso  in  tho  socoiid 
vaulted  hall  aro  partly  in  sunk  relief  and  partly  in  outline,  but  of  a 
good  style.  The  sarcophagus  has  boon  broken,  and  the  lid,  on  which 
is  the  figure  of  the  king  in  relief,  has  the  form  of  a  cartouche. 

This  tomb  was  open  in  the  time  of  tho  Ptolemies.  Its  total  length 
is  8G8  ft.,  without  tlie  hypiothnil  entrance,  but  it  is  unflnishod ;  and 
liohind  tho  Arat  hall  another  largo  ohombor  with  pillars  was  intondud 
to  have  been  added. 

No.  47.  Tomb  of  Siptah  (XIX.  Df/n,),  husband  of  Quoon  Tausrot. 
He  seems  to  have  reignea  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  she  occurs  sometimes 
alone  making  offerings  to  tho  gods,  and  sometimes  in  company  with 
her  husband.  The  groat  visder  Bai,  who  was  "  mayor  of  the  palace  ** 
to  Siptah  and  Tausret,  Is  buried  in  Tomb  No.  13  close  by.  No.  47 
was  discovered  in  Dec.  1005  by  Mr.  Theodore  Davis  and  Mr.  B.  K. 
Ayrton.  Over  the  entrance  is  the  usual  representation  of  tho  dead  sun- 
god  Auf,  with  the  head  of  a  him,  and  the  beetle  Khoptit  within  the 
sun-disk,  whieh  is  travelling  through  the  under-world  from  its  sotting 
to  rising,  in  its  boot.  Isis  and  Nophthys  aro  adoring  tho  boat.  Tho 
portrait  of  the  king  being  received  by  Ra-Uarmachis  (loft  wall  of 
entranco)  is  vory  fine;  so  also  is  tho  decoration  of  the  first  gallery, 
ospeoially  that  of  the  roof.  A  curious  point  about  the  inscriptions  is 
that  the  name  of  Siptah  was  chiselled  out,  probablv  not  long  after  his 
death,  and  re-insertod  under  the  XX.  Dynasty  in  the  style  of  the 
insoriptions  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens.  The  other  galleries  and 
chambers  are  much  damaged  by  infiltration  of  water  after  the  original 
plundering,  which  probably  took  placo  as  early  as  the  time  of  tho 
XX.  Dynasty. 

No.  88.  Tomb  of  Thothmea  I.,  disoovcrod  by  Lorot  in  1809,  lies 
lH}tv!roo»  Noe,  X4  mi  16,   Tho  frcscoos  h«^Q  bgon  dostroyocl  hj  tbo 
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iDilliraiion  of  water.  This  tomb  is  ibo'moBt  aaoionl  in  iho  Bib&n 
ol-MuKilc,  aud  with  it  .was  inaugurated  the  custom  of  royal  buHal  in 
tliis  remote  valley.  Its  excavator,  or  engineer,  was  named  Annaf  and 
in  ai^  inscri^ition  liQ  says,  V  X  sup^ryiiKKt  the  oxeaYaiion  ol.tjie  clifl-tomb 
iicrei)  of  Uis  Majeifty,  alone,  no  one  seeing,  no  one  hearing." 

No.  15.>  Tomb  of  Set!  II.  {XIX.  DynX-^The  figures  at  the 
entrance  are  in  relief,  a^d  of  very  good  style.  Beyond  this  paraage  it  is 
unfinished.  Part  of  the  broken  sarcophagus  lies  on  the  otbdr  side  of 
the  hall.  It  liears  the  name  of  this  monarch  in  sunk  relief;  and  his 
figure  on  the  lid,  a  fine  speoimen  of  l>o1d  relief  in  granite,  is  raised  0  in. 
uliuvu  lliu  Hui'(m;u.    Til  is  outaooinb  was  o^ion  at  an  ^rly  epoch. 

No.  10.  Tomb  of  Ramses  I.  {XIX.  ]>yn.),  the  father  of  Seti  I.,  and 
grandfather  of  llamses  II.  It  was  amuug  the  numl)er  of  those  oponod 
liy  Itelxuni.  The  saruophagutt  of  the  king  is  Intact.  The  frcHuoos, 
paintod  on  a  grey  ground,  are  of  the  usual  conventional  typo.* 

No.  ao.  Tomb  of  Hatshepsu,  to  the  N.  of  that  of  Thothmes  lY., 
is  of  very  peculiar  construction,  hating  a  very  small  and  narrow  tunnel, 
roughly  excavated,  unfinifihed  and  unadomea,  descending  in  corkscrew 
fashion  to  a  groat  depth.  '  It  was  partly  excavated  by  Lepsius,  and  fully 
cleared  in  VJOi  for  Mr.  Theodore  N.  Davis  by  Mr.  Garter,  groat  difficulty 
being  found  in  the  work  owing  to  the  foulness  of  the  air  and  the  great 
heat  in  the  denths  of  the  torou.  The  sarcophogus-chambor  was  origin- 
ally lined  witii  slabs  of  painted  liinbstono.  In  it  were  the  iiolishod 
t^ndstone  sarcophagi  of  Hatshe^su  and  her  hither,  Thothmes  1.,  which 
shows  that  the  tomb  was  originally  built  for  the  latter.'  The  royal 
mummies  had  been  removed  at  aii  Qarly  period,  that  of  Thothmes  I. 
having  lieon  found  with  those  of  Suti  I.  and  llaniHOH'II.  at  I>6r  el- 
liAhaH  in  1881  (see  n.  4(i(>).  OuUide  l»otli  this  tomb  and  that  ui 
Thotlimos  IV.  fuu)idation-doi»6sits  wore  found  with  objects  iiearing  the 
noinuH  of  these  monarohs,  showing  that  tombs  wore  **  founded  *'  in  the 
same  wuy  uh  loniplos.  No  antiquities  of  note  wore  found  in  this  tomb, 
but  Iwttur  luck  attended  th9. work  pf  Mr.  Davis  in  thodiscovcry  of 

No.  40.  The  Tomb  of  luaa  and'Tuaa,  the  father  and  mother  of 
Queen  Tii,  the  famous  consort  of  Anion-hetop  HI.  and  mother  of 
Khu-n-Aten  the  horotle.  luaal  and  Tuaa  are  mentioned  in  one  of  tlie 
large  memorial  scitrabs  of  Amen-hotep' III.,  which  commemorates  his 
marriage.  The  tomb,  which  was  excavated  in  1905  by  Mr.  Davis  and 
Mr.  Quibell,  the  successor  of  Mr.  Oartbr  in  the  Chief  Inspectorate  of 
Antiquities  at  Thebes,  has  yielded  an  incredible  treasure  Of  funerary 
furniture  of  the  greatest  richness  and  magnificence,  including  chairs, 
boxes,  and  a  chatiot  overlaid  with  gold,  besides  the  mummies  of  its 
occupants  (see  description  of  Boom  T  on  the  upper  fioor  of  the  Museum 
at  Cairo).  The  tomb  lies  in  the  side  valley  l)etween  Nos.  8  and  4 
(Ramsey  III.  and  XII.).    It  is  small  and  in  itself  not  interesting. 

In  January,  1907,  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Ayrton  discovered,  close  to 
No.  0, 

No.  65.  The  Tpmb  of  Queen  Tii,  containing  the  mummy  of  the 
great  queen  herself,  lying  in  splendid  funeral  state.  Jt  is  a  small  tomb, 
like  No.  40. 

,  No.  ^.  Tomb  of  Thothmes  III.,  discovered,  by  Lorot  in  1890.  it 
has  a  well  likp  those  of  Amen-hetep  II.  bnd  Thothmes  IV.  The  tomb- 
cbamber,  which  is  decorated  with  socnos  from  the  k)ook  of  tho  Ami-fuat, 
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18  in  iho  form  of  a  rOyal  6art6acho  or  namb-riiig. '  'Thlli  iontb  Um  lit  tho 
end  6{  tho  S.E.  Ann  of  the  Talloy. '  •  >  •  .  r 

The  hunaihing  tombs  o(  ^y  iinportanoe  are  thoi^  of  Ramabi  VII. 
o.  1),  With  the  usual  flbalptoreri  and  ii^riptions;  bf  JtMdiM  III; 

.8),  8 


No.  8),  a  scoond,  unused  tomb,  filled,  with  ruobishi  of  Ramaes  XII. 

Ko.  4),  imfini^ea;  of  Raihtes  II.  (No.  7) ;  of  Amen'-meaes  (No.  10), 
tho  successor  bt  Seti  II.,  now 'destroyed,  and  iisod  as  a  shelter  for 
tourists,  to  lunch .  in ;  of  Ramaea  XI.  (No.  18),  undeooratod,  ^id  used 
to  house  the  olectrio  light  machine. 

Nos.  18  (Bai),  close  to  tho  tombs  of  Siptah  and  Tausret,  86  (Ma-her- 
pra^,  near  that  of  Amon-hetep  II.j  and  19  (Mont-ber-khopshef),  below 
and  betwoon  those  of  Hatshopsu  and  Thothnios  lY.,  aro.tho  throo  most 
important .  non-royal  tombs  iti  tho  valley.  Thoy  aro  uniutorostinff. 
Tho  tomb-fuvnituro  from  No.  86  is  in  tho  Cairo  Museum  (p.  188).  The 
exoayation  of  No.  19,  which  is  unfinished,  has  now  been  completed  by 
Mr.  Ayrton  for  Mr.  ikvis.  During  Mr.  Dayis's  exoayations  of  1906 
somo  pnyato  pit-tot|i1js  (Nos.  4B-^)  were  'disooverod  near  the  tomb  of 
Amoii-notop  II.  fNo.  85).  .  Tho  most  important  is  No.  48,  that  of  Anion- 
emapt,  a  yisior  of  tho  end  of  tho  XVIII.  Uynasty.    All  aro  undeooratod; 

Mention  has  already  Iwon  mado  ot  a  ravine  which  branches  ofi  front 
tlio  main  valloy  of  tho  Tonilm  of  tho  Kings,  and  which  is  oommniily 
called  tho  Western  Valtey  ( W'tUli  eUWutrbi),  In  it  aro  four  t<imlM,  two 
of  thom  unfinished  and  uuinscHbod ;  the  otno'r  two  those  of  Amon-hotop 
III.  and^Ai  of  tho  XVIII.  Dynasty. .  Tiio  valley  is  vory  fine,  affording 
mi^ificeni  examples  of  Egyptian  mountain,  scenory,  and  should  be 
visited  for  this  reason  alone.  Tho  donkey-boys  do  no^  always  approve 
of  this  addition  to  the  day's  programhie,  oh,  account  of  tho,  stonincss 
of  tho  way,  but  it  should  Ixs  rpmom1)orod  that  their  Ijafo  foot  aro 
thoroughly  ihiirod  to  stohos,  and  that  thoit  protostations  aro  only 
inspitod  by  a  livoly  sonso  of  baMahUh  to  6ptao.  On  no  account  should 
tho  picturosqub  Wester^  Valley  bo  misti^d,  as  it  too  often  is.  by  toUHsts.' 
The  bafatiohed  and  bastollatod  fornib  of  the  hills  Are  very  rbmarkablb ; 
note  espociolly  a  hiU  to  the  1.  soon  altdr^  Ibitviiig  bhe  main  y^by,  and 
tho  flnbi  bastion  in  ifhioh  the  toliib  of  Amep-hetep  XII.  is  e]^caviitod. 
This  kilifl  ohosb  4  natiirid  pyramid  to  bdvisr  his  tomb.  The  chiuM  of 
rocks  ajl  •he  end  of  the  Valley,  in,  which  libs  the  tomb  of  Ai,.with  the 
cliffs  of  thd  mountain  behind,  is  both  pIbtUrbAqUo  and  impressive.  ' 

Ifo.  22.  The  Tombiof  Amen-hetep  III.  is  of  considorablo  sliso,  but 
tho  )ino  of  dirootion  varies  in.tbrpo  dilToron^  lurts,  ilio,.nrst  oxtoiiding 
to  a  distatico  of  14^  ft.,tlin  sooond,  J.19,  aud  ilio  third  8H,  liohitf  li.totui 
ot  WI  ft.  In  length,  with  several  ohaufbqrs.  Towards  tho  ond  of  tho 
first  llnoiof  direction  is  a  well,  now  nearly  ploeo4j.intondod  to  prevent 
the  inpross  of  the  rain-water  apd  of  the  too  ourious  visitor:  and  this 
deviation  may  perhaps  indicate  the  vicinity  of  anothes  tomb  behind  it. 

No.  28.  iThe  Tomb  of  Al.  called  Turbet  et-flwAdf  "the  Tomb  of 
thb  A^*'  ftom  thb  12  iuMtM  apes  which  are  palhted  on  its  walls,  is 
exceptionally  intoroHting  from  a  liiRtorical  point  of  view.  A  'flight  of 
stops  loads  down  into  tho  ohainber,  the  waUs  of  which, arc  covered 
with  painted  hibro^yphs,  th  thb 'xAiddlo  bf  which  is  the  inaniifieont 
^rcophagus  of  thb  kingi'  On  the  right  are  poHraits  of  the  Phailkoh 
littd  "his  wife,  whose  namoB  h'livo  boon  eraiMKl  whorovbr  they  occur;  ' 
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All  who  havo  the  iiiiio  and  aro  not  loo  tirod,  intttood  of  roturning  io 
iho  rivor  by  tlio  way  ilioy  ciuno,  should  uliiuli  tbo  Foot|Mith  Uiai  loads 
up  fruin  iliu  uiiiiiorii  valloy  of  llio  'JWiIm  of  Uio  Kings  U>  llio  ioii  of  Ihu 
mountain  overioolting  tlio  plain  of  Tholxw,  and  iinmodiatoly  above  the 
temple  of  D^r  el-B&liari.  (This  is  the  usual  route  of  GooIe's  tourists, 
who  descend  hence  tio  D^r  el-B&kari ;  seeing  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings 
and  D^r  el-Bihari  in  the  same  day.)  Not  only  is  the  Vuw  to  be 
obtained  from  the  flat  plateau  on  which  the  path  emerges  the  most 
beautiful  in  Egypt,  but  the  man  of  Thebes  can  lie  better  understood 
from  this  point  than  from  anywhere  else.  This  view  liaa  already  been 
partly  described  (p.  887).  At  our  feet  we  see  the  cup  or  bowl  in 
which  lies  IMr  el-BAhari,  with  its  two  tomplos  sido  by  side ;  and  tho 
tracutt  of  thoir  procossional  ways  (dromoi)  extended  down  to  tbo  cultiva- 
tion. Tho  groat  oblong  space,  plainly  marked  by  a  trench,  and  with  its 
pylons  of  black  unburnt  brick  at  tho  side  and  further  end,  lying  athwart 
and  interrupting  tho  traces  of  the  tomplo-dfvf/ioi,  is  the  enolosuro  of  tho 
groat  tomb  of  Petuamenapt  in  the  Asaslf  (p.  4G9).  Beyond  is  tho  pylon 
of  the  similar  toinb  of  Montuemhat.  To  the  right  is  the  complex  of 
desert  hills  and  valleys  of  Shdkh  'Abd  ol-KArna,  D6r  ol-Modiiia,  and 
KArnct  Murr&t :  the  glimiMo  of  the  valloy  of  Ddr  ol-Modina  over  Uio 
iutorvouing  southoru  spur  of  the  DCr  ol-B&liari  clifls  is  fine.  Tho  Nilo 
valley,  with  its  green  fiolds  and  tho  winding  Nilo  botwoon  them,  its 
waters  shimmering  in  tho  boat,  and  tho  sails  pf  its  boats  looking  like 
some  sort  of  whito-wingod  iusoots  skimming  tho  surface  of  tho  water, 
forms  tho  vast  background  of  tho  picture,,  which  is  closed  in  tho 
distance  by- tho  broken  ranges  of  tho  Arabian  hills  from  tho  Qebel  Kani 
opposite  1>Ab  past  tho  isolated  and  luorc  distant  OoIkjI  Tini6t,  tho 
couspiououB  triplo  i)oak  of  the  Go1h)1  ul-Our  or  Cloliol  osli-Bhorlt  (l<ia»torii 
Hill)  to  tho  rouuuod  hill-mass  al)ovo  TAd  and  Idrmont  in  the  south, 
whuro  tlio  rivor  curves  round  to  Qobol6u  (p.  d7U).  Ijooking  liack  wo  hoo 
to  tho  1.  above  us  tbo  towering  mass  of  the  K'Arn,  and  beyond  it.  on  tho 
further  sido  of  tho  Valleys  of  tho  Kings,  the  similar  flat-toimed  kopje- 
like  mountains  of  the  desert  plateau,  up  whose  flanks  gradually  ascends 
the  white  camel-route  from  Thebes  to  FarshAt.  The  square  doors  of 
tho  royal  tombs  seem  like  the  entrances  to  an  ants'  nest,  the  forms  of 
tho  ^ards,  tourists,  and  donkey-boys  coming  in  and  out  of  them 
soeming  no  larger  than  ants.  The  rhythmical  throbbing  of  the  steam- 
pipe  of  tho  oloctric  light  enginq  in  the  tomb  of  I^mses  XI.  gives  an 
oddly  modern  and  inappropriate  impression.  The  heat  and  glaring 
light  reflected  from  tbo  rod  cliffs  and  rock  pinnacles  socm  almost 
insupportable,  and  we  turn  with  relief  to  tho  eastern  descent,  with  the 

Sreon  fields  and  shining  Nile  as  our  goal.  There  are  two  footpaths 
escendiug  the  face  of  the.oliff  directly  to  Ddr  el-BiUiari:  tho  first 
should  only  ho  attempted  by  good  climbers  with  somebody  who  knows 
it  already;  the  second  is  perfectly  easy.  The  donkeys  and  most 
tourists  descend  by  a  third  path  to  Cook*8  liest  Hotise,  where  lunch  is 
usually  served.  This  is  immediately  S.  of  the  temples  of  D6r  el-B(U.iari, 
which  are  visited  after  lunch  by  Cook's  tourists  who  arrive  from  tho 
Tombs  of  tho  Kings. 

16.  B6r  el-B&harL    {XL  and  XVIII.  Difw,) 
Ck>ming  from  the  liamessoum,  we  proceed  direct  to  tho  N.  ond  of 
VbQ  hill  of  gU^kU  'Abd  ^-K^rua,  up  ^  ^maU  asQ^ut  ^  tb«  m\m  YlUagq 
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roHt-hoiiflo,  which  lioR  oIoro  to  tho  Tomb  of  Nokht.  Wo  pfwn  liotweoil 
the  tomb  and  tho  roRt*bou8o,  and  thon  along  a  nath  which  nomowhat 
resembles  a  switchback  railway,  earring  up  ana  down  and  left  and 
right  to  avoid  tho  tomb-pits.  To  the  left  the  tower  of  Abu  Wilkinion 
on  the  hill  of  8h6kh  'Abd  el-KAma  looks  rather  like  a  ruined  Oerman 
LansknecliVs  hold  on  tho  Bhine.  On  the  1.  is  the  proitiljr  decorated 
Tomb  of  Menna^  on  the  rt.  the  Tomb  of  Tjai^  with  a  large  pillared  fore- 
hall  (roofless),  the  sides  of  which  have  good  reliefs.  Both  these  tombs 
were  cleared  by  Mr.  Mond.  We  soon  oome  to  a  point  from  which  we 
look  down  into  the  cup  or  bowl  of  D£r  el-BAhari,  with  tho  fine  reddish- 
yellow  clifTs,  four  hundred  feet  in  height,  beyond.  We  dosoend,  and 
pasRiug  tho  tips  or  rulil»inli-shoot  from  the  excavations,  and  tho  lioUHOs 
of  tho  Kigypt  Kzploration  Fund's  excavators,  on  tho  loft,  wo  roach  tho 
two  temples  of  IMr  el-BA)iarL  Thoy  anciently  boro  the  name  of 
Tjeserii,  the  <*Two  Holy  Places,"  and  tlie  whole  district  was  known  as 
Tjesret,  '*The  Holv."  From  a  Ooptio  monastery,  the  topoi  of  St. 
Phoibammon,  which  was  erected  here  in  the  seventh  century  A.D..  the 
place  derives  its  modem  name  of  J>&  ehBd^ari^  '*The  Northern 
Convent." 

Tjesret  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  a  necropolis  in  tho  time  of 
the  Al.  Dynasty  (2600  B.C.),  when  the  Pharaohs  Neb-hapot-IU  Bfcntu- 
hotop  and  Neb-hotcp  Montuhotop  wore  buried  hern,  surrounded  by 
tlMir  courts,  and  with  the  priostoHsos  of  the  desert-goddess  Hathor, 
who  was  more  cs^ieoially  venerated  hero.  Tho  tomb  of  Nob-lictop  was 
discovered  in  18U9  by  Mr.  Carter,  almost  iionoalh  the  larger  JOgypt 
Kxploration  Fund  House  (and  so  within  the  temenos  of  the  XI.  Dynasty 
temple).  It  is  called  the  Dab  et-IIosdn^  "  the  Gate  of  the  Horse,"  on 
account  of  the  soil  above  the  tomb  having  given  way  beneath  Mr.  Garter's 
horse,  which  led  to  the  discovery.  Its  ontranco-soallng  was  intact,  but 
nothing  was  found  in  it  oxccitt  a  seated  statue  of  the  king  ((Jairo 
Musoum)  and  a  small  wooden  box.  It  Is  now  filled  up.  Tho  tonili  of 
Nob-hapot-Ila  has  not  yet  been  found,  but  it  Is  proliably  also  within  the 
temenos  of  tho  XI.  Dynasty  tomplo.  It  is  mentioned  as  being  in 
Tjesrot,  and  as  intact,  in  tho  time  of  King  Ilamsos  IX.,  when  a  com- 
mission reported  on  the  state  of  the  roval  tombs  (about  1100  n.o.).  -  In 
their  report  (tho  '  Abbott  Papyrus  '\  it  is  desoribed  as  a  pyramid-iomh. 
We  know  that  it  had  a  pyramid  also  from  an  inrfoription,  which, 
further,  gives  its  name  as  AkJi-aseL  During  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions here  in  1008  the  stela  of  a  priest  of  Akli-a$ti  was  found,  and  the 
control  feature  of  the  XI.  Dynasty  (the  southern  and  smaller)  temple, 
wliich  was  the  funerary  chapol  of  Mel)-hapet-lUl,  was,  apparently,  a 
small  pyramid.  It  is  probable  then  that  the  tomb  of  NolChai)ot-IUl  is 
near,  and  that  the  ancient  name  of  the  XI.  Dynasty  temple  is  Akh^aaet 
("  Glorious  is  its  Seat "),  which  is  certainly  an  appropriate  name. 

This  temple  was  unknown  till  1906,  when  it  was  discovered  by  Prof. 
Naville  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Hall,  working  for  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 
It  stands  in  the  southern  half  of  the  circus  or  theatre  of  D6r  ol-B&hari ; 
the  northern  half  is  occupied  by  the  later  Grtftt  Temple,  which  was 
built  by  Queen  Hatshepsu,  of  tho  XVIII.  Dynasty  (about  1600  B.C.). 
This  remarkable  and  impressive  building,  wilJi  its  sueoession  of  eourts 
and  colonnaded  terraces,  which  seem  to  roar  themselves  up  against  the 
cliffs,  has  always  been  known,  thanks  to  the  great  trill  thon  gate  of 
granite,  which  always  kept  its  head  above  the  debris,  partly  talus  which 
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Lad  lolldn  during  confcario}  fsoni  the  cliiTs,  iwrilv  the  roBolt  of  deliber- 
aioi  doatruotiou  and  quarrying  for  limoatono,  which  had  'accumukktod 
Ovor  tho  two  toniploH.  Tho  tomplo  was  partly  oxoavatod  by  MuHotto, 
and  thd  wholo  of  it  has  now  been  thoroughly  ozcavatcd  and  restored  by 
Dr.  KaviUe  (1893-90);  It  proves  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Theoes. '       ^ 

An  extensive  dromd»  ot  16Q0  ft.,  terminated  at 'the  S.E.  bv  a  sculp- 
tured pylon,  whoso  substructions  alone  mark  its  site,  led  In  a  direct  line 
botwbdn  a  doublo  row  of  sandstone  sphinxos  to.  tho  entrance  'of  its 
square  enclosure,'  before  which  were'  two  obelisks.  Dr.  Naville  has 
found  a  stone  containing  part  of  a  representation  of  the^transport  of  one 
of  these  obolisks  by  .water.  >Ih  front  of  these  were  two  sacred  persea- 
trees,  planted  in  masonry  endosuros. .  The'fttumps  of  those  trees  still 
remain  in  position.)  Folio  wing,  tho  samo  line,  and  dOO  ft.  to  the  N.W. 
of  this  gateway,  is  an  inclinod  piano  of  mas6iiry,<  loading  to ^a  granite 
gate  in  front  of  tho  inner  court;  and  about  1^  Jt.  from  the  base  of 
this  ascent  a  wall  at  right  angles  with  it  extends  on  either  side  to  the 
distance  of  100  ft,,  having  before  it  a  peristyle  of  eight  polygonal 
columns,  forming  a  covered  corridor. 

The  plan  on  which  this  tomplo  was  constructed  is  curiou8,i  and 
dilTors  cutiroly  from  that  of  any  other  in  Egypt,  oxoopt  the  XI. 
Dynasty  temple  at  its  side.  It  was  built  in  lour  terraces  cut  in 
lliu  slope  of  tho  mountain',  itights  of  Htops  leiuling  from  oneterraoo 
to  the  ollior.  It  was  Uiguu  by  Tliothmes  I.,  probably  iih  a  nioituary 
uhaxiol  fur  bluiHolf.  liut  tho  lruo<  bullduir  and  dusignotf  was  his 
duuglitor  Ifatshopsu  I.,  tho  wife  of  Thothmos  II.  and  aunt  of  Thoth- 
mos  III.,  the  arcliitoot  bohig  Son-Mut,  a  statuo'of  whom  is  in  the 
Ikirliu  Museum,  whilo  another  statuo  was  disoovorod  in  1890  in  the 
Tomplo  of  Mut  at  Karuak,  of  which  also  ho  was  the  biiildur.  The 
tomplo  WUH'  novuv  Onishod,  though  TliolhmuM  III.  appropriated  his 
aunt's  work,  and  vopairs  or  restorations  wore  suljsoouontly  made  in  it 
by  lianisos  II.,  Ptolemy  I'hyskou,  and  Ptolemy  Lathyros.  •  Th^  name 
of  Uatshopsu  au[)oars  oouHtaiitly  in  various  parts  of  tho  building, 
though  nearly  always  it  has  boon  defacod,  and  replaced  by :  that  of 
Thothmos  III.  Considering  tho  material  of  which  this  temple  is  built, 
a  beautiful  white  limestone,  it  is  •  astonishing  that  it  should  have 
escaped  destruction,  were  it  not  that .  the  tpmbs  of  the  Asastf  afforded 
a  quarrying  ground  as  rich  and  more  accessible.  It  must,  however, 
have  been  covered  with  talus  from  the  clif!  behind  at  an  early  period, 
since  its  site  bocamo  a  necropolis  of  tho  XXII.  Dynasty. 

Sculptures. — On  the  wall  of  the  South  Oolonnode  (on  the  S.W.  side) 
of  the  Lower  Platform  of  the  temple-^the  one  first  arrived  at  from  the 
E. — are  some  interesting  sculptures,  unfortunately  much'  disfigured, 
representing  the  erection  and  dedication  of  obelisks  to  Amen.-  The 
ships  bearing  the  obelisks  from'  Asw&n  are  also  depleted.  .  Several 
regiments  of  Egyptian  soldiers  are  marching  with  boughs  in  their 
hands,  bearing  the  weapons  of  their  peculiar  corps,  and  forming  a 
triumphal  procession  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  drum...<An  ox 
is  saoriflced,  and  tables  of  offerings  to  the  doity  of  Thebes  are  laid  out 
in  tho  presence  of  the  troops.  The  rest  of  the  sculptures  are  destroyed, 
but  the  romains  of  two  boats  prove  that  tho  uupor  compartinents  wore 
flnishod  with  tho  same  caco  lis  the  otJiors.  The  otlior  walls  cuntaiu 
remains  of  sl^Uair  seulpturo.    This  colon  uado  has  boon  roofed  over  to. 
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preflorvo  ihd  Boolpiarcs :  the  northern  one  hes  been  left  nnroofedp  ee  it 
18  much  ruined. 

We  aaoond  the  Ramp  to  the  Middle  PUtfonn,  on  the  N.W. 
side  of  which  is  an  uncompleted  colonnade  of  fifteen  columns  of 
white  limestone,  with  siactecoi-sided  shafts,  similar  to  those  of  Beni 
Hasan.  Behind  them  is  a  wall  built  against  the  rock,  out  of  which 
4  chambers  have  been  cut.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  colonnade  is  a 
hypostyle  hall  supported  on  throe  rows  of  four  columns  of  the  same 
siise  as  those  of  the  colonnade.  The  hall  leads  into  a  painted  chapel, 
approached  by  8  steps  and  dedicated  to  Anubis.  The  paintings  of  the 
Chapel  of  Anubis  are  extraordinarily  bright,  and  haye  not  only  aept  the 
froHhnosfl  but  the  delicacy  of  the  original  colouring  as  well.  It  is  by 
greater  duliciMy  of  colour  that  the  original  paintings  of  Hatshepsu'a 
time  are  diHliiiguishablo  from  the  later  restorations  of  liamsos  II, 
lUius  the  figures  of  the  gods  on  either  side  of  the  entranoe  to  the  shrine 
of  Anubis  were  restored  after  the  obliterations  of  Khu-n-Aten ;  the  reds 
and  vellows  of  their  colouring  are  cruder  and  dulltt  than  those  of  • 
Hatshepsut's  paintings  around.    The  beautiful  vultures  and  hawks, 

Srotectfng  the  queen  (who  is  obliterated),  should  be  noted  for  their 
olioaoy  of  colour.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  believe  that  those 
coloured  reliefs  have  not  boon  retouched  since  the  sixteenth  and 
Uiirteenth  centuries  s.o..  yet  such  is  the  case.  Their  wonderful 
prodbryation  is  duo  in  old  days  to  the  extraordinary  dryness  of  tlio 
islimato  of  l)6r  ol-BiUiari,  and,  since  the  time  of  llainsos,  to  the  pro- 
tecting debris.  B.,  and  in  a  line  with  the  hall,  Is  the  Middle  Coloniuuie, 
divided  in  the  centre  by  a  gateway  which  leads  to  the  third  terrace. 
Koch  half  of  the  colonnade  rested  on  2  rows  of  11  columns.  The 
columns  have  Itoon  built  up,  and  the  colonnade  roofed,  to  preserve  the 
Houlpturos.  On  the  W.  wall  of  the  N.  half  are  depicted  the  birtli, 
infancy,  and  enthronement  of  Hatshepsu,  and  the  hieroglyphic  text 
acciompaiiying  the  sculptures  declares  that  slie  wioi  bom  of  a  virgin 
mother  and  the  god  Amen.  A  large  part  of  the  sculnturos  and  text  has 
l>oon  erased  by  Thothmos  III.  The  Vieu)  from  the  interior  of  the 
Anubis-shrino,  with  the  white  columns  of  the  temple  standing  out 
against  the  liaolcground  of  desert,  cultivation,  the  Nile,  Luxor,  and  the 
triple  peak  of  the  Eastern  Mountain  beyond,  is  very  beautiful.  We  see 
the  same  view  from  other  parts  of  Western  Thebes,  but  here  its  setting 
enhances  its  beauty.  The  temple-columns  give  an  almost  Greek 
impression,  so  pure  and  white  are  they  and  so  simple  is  their  outline. 

On  the  roar  wall  of  the  southern  half  beyond  the  ramp  are  the 
Ijoautiful  sculptures  commemorating  the  expedition  sent  by  the  queen 
to  the  *'  holy  land  "  of  Punt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el-Mandob.  We  see  the  members  of  the  expedition  bringing  to 
Thebes  quantities  of  incense  and  10  Neha  or  incense-bearing  trees. 
Then  we  have  a  picture  of  the  6  ships  which  ^ere  sent  to  Punt.  The 
ftHh  of  the  Red  Bea  have  been  drawn  with  such  fidelity  to  nature  that 
Prof.  Donits  has  been  able  to  determine  their  species.  One  of  the 
stones  of  the  wall,  now  removed,  represented  Parehu,  the  Prince  of  Punt, 
with  boomerang  and  dagger,  and  his  fat  wife  Ati,  in  a  yellow  robe, 
diHinountiug  from  her  ass.  One  of  the  aocompanying  inscriptions 
onuineratott  the  various  objects  brought  back  b^  the  expedition — different 
kinds  of  incense,  oImuy,  gold  and  silver,  antiinonv,  apes,  African  grey- 
hounds, and  imulhor  skins.    The  groat  heap  of  rod  uiiti  (iiiconsc-gum), 
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whioh  ifl  boing  nhovoUod  bv  attonilAnifl,  in  nofciooablo.  A  ^  tiiooo  of  tbin 
giiiti,  prolmbly  iinri  of  iho  idonUciil  otirgo  boro  roproHoiitca,  wtui  found 
at  D6r  ol.mimri  in  1906. 

From  ibe  Middle  Platform  we  aeoend  the  ramp  to  the  Upper 
Platform.  The  granite  Trillthon  Gate  at  the  upper  exiromity  of  the 
inclined  ascent  bean,  like  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  name  of  the 
founder,  Hatshopsu,  which,  in  spite  of  the  architectural. usurpation  of 
the  third  Thothmes,  is  still  traced  in  the  cartouches  of  the  jambs  and 
lintel.  Wo  road  after  the  name  of  Thothmos  III.  (but  qtill  proooded  by 
the  Xui-namo  of  t*haraoli  Ilatshopsu),  "  Site  has  made  tliis  worlc  for  her 
father, '  Amon-llo,  lord  of  the  regious  *  [i.c.  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt] : 
she  has  erected  to  him  this  fine  gateway — 'Amen  protects'  the  work 
— of  granite;  she  bos  done  this  [to  whom]  life  is  given  for  over." 
Thothmos  forgot  to  alter  the  gender  of  the  personal  pronouns. 

Passing  through  this  imposing  entrance,  we  reach  an  open  court  on 
the  opposite  side  of  which  is  the  Speos,  or  rock-cut  sanctuary.  On  the 
N.  side  of  it  is  another  court,  of  rectangular  form  and  entered  by  a 
vestibule  supported  on  8  oolumns,  irregularly  spaced.  This  noto  of 
asymmotry  in  tho  design  is  iiitorosting.  In  tlio  contro  of  it  is  a  fine 
whito  limestone  Altar  of  groat  siso,  to  the  top  of  which  the  Racrificiiig 
prioHt  mounted  by  a  flight  of  stops.  I'his  is  ono  of  tlio  inost  iKUuitiful 
relics  of  antiquity  over  found  in  J'igypt,  and  that  the  JOgyptians  Ilium- 
solves  admired  it  is  shown  by  tho  insodptiou  nmning  round  it,  which 
states  that  it  was  made  in  honour  of  the  god  lUUHarmachis,  '*  a  groat 
altar  of  beautiful  white  stone  of  Anu."  It  was  disooverod  in  place  by 
M.  Naville.  N.  of  the  altar  is  a  mortuary  Chapel  (opened  by  tho  ghafir) 
out  out  of  the  rook,  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  which  are  as  freish  and 
brilliant  as  if  thoy  baa  lieon  executed  yesterday.  Tho  chapel  was 
dudicatod  to  tho  nioinory  of  TlioibmoR  1.  and  Ills  iiioihor  Bon-Honob. 
On  the  rt.  (E.)  side  of  this  littlo  chapel  the  obliterations  of  the  flguros 
in  the  paintings  are  noticeable.  '  The-  obliterations  of  tho  quoen  made 
bv  order  of  Tliothinos  III.  are  quite  diflerent  in  apiHiarance  from  those 
of  the  god  Amen  made  bv  ordor  of  Khu-ii-Aton.  Tlio  former  are  chlsollod 
out,  tho  latter  battered  out  with  a  hammer.  On  the  S.  side  of  the 
platform  are  the  chambers  of  a  Hall  of  OfTerinrs,  corresponding  to  one 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  altar-court.  At  the  end  of  this  hall  is  tho  funerary 
aiela  of  tho  quoon.  On  the  walls  are  intoronting  reliefs,  roprosonting 
sacriflcial  animals,  Ac.  Along  tho  W.  wall  of  the  platform  is  a  sorios  of 
niches  cut  out  of  tho  rock,  in  which  aro  roprosontations  of  the  kings 
ofToring  to  the  go<ls.  In  tbo  contro  is  a  long  paRsiigo-liko  f^fwtfi  or 
SanctuaiT  approiusliud  bv  one  or  two  stops  and  a  granitic  doorway.  Tho 
third  and  innermost  onamber  of  the  Specs,  origiiiairy  excavated  by 
Thothmos  I.,  was  decorated  with  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Amen-hetop, 
son  of  Hapi,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Pnyskon.  Before  the  oTitrance  of 
the  Specs  is  a  small  unfinished  vestibule  of  tho  poorest  Ptolemaic  work, 
consisting  of  three  weak  pillars,  connected  by  a  screen,  on  each  side. 
On  its  walls  are  scribbled  many  grofiiti,  and  there  is  an  inscription  out 
on  one  pillar  in  honour  of  Amen-hetep,  son  of  Hapi.  In  this  occurs 
the  name  of  Amen-hetep  III.  in  a  curious  late  form. 

Towards  the  S.E.  hngle  of  tho  upper  platform  tho  Copts  built  a 
tower  of  brick  which  was  removed  when  the  total  clearance  of  the 
temple  was  oflected.    S.  of  this  and  beyond  the  third  terrace  is  a  Specs 
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in  ibo  rook,  dodicalod  to  Uaihor  by  llalntiopsi^  i^nd  Thoihmof^  II.»  with 
oolpQjiaded  halU  in  front.  In  tbiii.Speos  of  Hallior  i«  a  painting  repre- 
senting Hatshopsa  drinlcing  tho  milk  of  life  from  tbe  jlathor  oow,  wbioh 
is  a  masterpioqo  of  animal  dolinoation.  Tho  ground  of  the  hieroglyphs 
here  is  unusiiiil  and  remarkable,  being  a  deep  and  vivid  red.  This  gives 
ai^  aspect  of  great  splendour  to  the  chapel.  This  shrine  of  Hathor  was  a 
much-frequented  place  of  pilgrimage  in  the  time  of  the  XYIII.  and 
XIX.  D^sistieiB,  as  is  shown  dv  the  discovery,  in  the  court  below  it  to  thd 
8.,  of  a  dustheap  on  to  which  were  thrown  the  votive  offerings  of  the 
fell&htn  when  broken,  or  when  the  sacristans  found  the  shrine  too  full. 
From  the  terrace  of  the  Hathor  shrine  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
XI.  Dynasty  Temple,  which  is  separated  from  us  by  a  small  court 
about  60  ft.  broad,  boundod  on  the  8.  by  the  artificially  squared  rock- 
platform,  faced  with  walls  of  magnificent  limestone  blookB,  on  which 
stand  the  ruins  of  Akh-<ueL  To  roach  it,  wb  retrace  our  steps  to  tho 
bottom  of  tho  ramp  and  pass  bv  tho  anglo  of  tho  8.  lower  colonnado 
(whore  tourists  somotiraos  lunch)  into  tlie  Court  already  mentioned. 
On  the  way  the  long  alley  between  tho  facing  and  masking  walls  of 
tho  Lower  Terrace  should  bo  inspootod.  Out  of  it  opens  a  small  XI. 
Dynasty  tomb  passing  under  the  fabric  of  tho  temple.  Half-way,  in 
the  contro  of  tho  alloy,  is  tho  spot  where  the  ftne  Foundation  Deposits 
of  Hatsho|)HU  woro  found  by  Prtof.  Navillo.  The  facing  wall  is  vory 
flno,  with  its  boautifulW  out  piliuitors,  each  surinountod  by  a  groat 
royal  hawk  or  soriieut  in  relief.  Tho  South  Wall  is  really  tho  N. 
teuionott  wall  of  the  XI.  Dvnasty  toniplo  (oorrosponding  to  tho  oxactly 
similar  8.  temonos  wall  of  that  temple,  disoovorod  in  im  by  Mr.  Hall). 
It  was  heightened,  and  an  Inolinea  ooping  given  to  it  by  Hatshepsu. 
The  distinction  between  the  earlier  and  later  work  is  easily  seen.  In 
the  Oourt  wo  notice  tho  sharp  angle  at  which  the  two  XI.  Dynasty 
boundary-walls  meet.  Tho  W.  wall,  which  passes  away  N.E.  beneath 
the  Hathor  shrino,  was  originally  the  temonos- wall .  of  Akh-aset  ; 
Hatshepsu's  architects  reared  the  Hathor  shrine  on  the  top  of  it. 
The  contrast  between  the  beautiful  masonry  of  the  XI.  Dynasty  and 
the  poor  and  careless  work  of  the  XVIII.  is  very  noticeable,  especially 
as  regards  the  sandstone  wall-bases.  To  tho  I.  of  the  court,  immodiately 
8.  of  a  small  boundary  wall  of  which  portions  still  remain,  opens  the  N. 
Lower  Colonnade  (originally  of  26  square  sandstone  pillars  bearing  the 
cartouches  of  Mentuhetep  III.)  of 

The  XI .  Dynasty  Temple.  The  approached  to  this  are,  like  those  of  the 
Great  Temple,  a  ramp  flanked  by  colonnades  of  square  pillars.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  arrangement  was  cqpied  by  Hatshepsu's 
architects  from. the  earlier  temple.  It  is  doubtless  true  that,  both 
being  built  on  a  slope,  they  had  to  bo  constructed  in  ternuses,  connected 
by  steps  or  a  ramp.  But  at  Abydos  we  have  the  romatns  of  a  torrace- 
temple  (see  p.  864)  which  has  no  ramp  in  the  centre ;  the  terraces  were 
a  necessary  feature  of  tho  design,  the  central  ramp  and  colonnades  were 
not.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  these  last  must  have  been  copied  by 
Hatshepsu's  architects  from  those  of  the  older  temple  which  they  found 
already  existing  in  Tjosret.  The  terraces  are  different  in  the  two 
temples;  tho  Xl.  Dynasty  temple  has  one  only,  and  this  is  not  a  true 
lougitudinal  torraoo,  but  a  ^^luaro  platform.  This  was  tho  base  of  an 
oroetion,  appareuUy  a  siuall  pyramid  (M)  ft.  square,  which  was  numntod 
on  a  pylouirorm  podostal  like  those  seen  In  tho  tiguottos  of  the  '  l^k 
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of  thi)  Dofid/  with  tho  tTaihor-cow  coming  oub  of  ilio  Wofiiorn  Ilillrc 
bohind.  ()fi  ihm  (icdoRtal  tho  ooro  6(  h^ty  'Hnt  nodtiloh  ronuiinii,  ^th 
Hohio  of  tiio  Alio  liinofltono  fitcitig-hlockfl  nl  thb  N.W.  coniot.  Thin 
pyromid  wor  a  moro  arohitociaral  orootion :  it  oovortid  lio  toiiib.  It  wiifi 
Burroundod  by  an  am^bulatory  ot  octagonal  sandstone  boliunns,'  hiany  of 
which  remain  in  position.  The  walls  of  tho  ambulatory  ¥^ore  covered 
with  reliefs  of  rongiouR  and  civil  scones,  many  of  which  have  been 
brouglit  to  Kngl^nd^  ]W)hind  tho  pvramid-iiaso  arc^  the  comains  of 
Rhrliiotf  of  priofltossofi  6i  TIathor  nnaor  tho  XT."  J)ynaAty,  Who  Wore 
buried  hero.  The  coloured  rcliefH  of  tho  reniainn  of  one  of  ih(jji6 
shrines,  fepresonting  a  king  and  a  priostoto,  tho  sacrod  c6ws  of  UaihoV, 
&c.,.aro  very  rehiarkabloJ  Thoy  arc  btociited  in  a  high  relief  bf  a  tvpe 
unknown  before  their  discovery.  It  is  probable  thdt  nibn^  '6f  thCM  fine 
roliefs,  which  have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the  art  6f  the 
XI.  Dynasty,  are  the  work  of  Mertison,  who  was  the  chief  court-sculptor 
in  tlio  roij^  of  Keb-bapet-Rn  Mentuhetep,  and  of  his  school.  The  tombs 
of  the  priestesses,  in  one  of  which  was  found,  the  Inagnificent  limestone 
sarcophagus  of  Kauit,  now  in  the  Cairo  Museum,  lie  inlmediately 
l)oliind  tlie  shrines.  Out  on  the  lower  blocks  of  the  XI.  Dynasty  facing- 
wall  of  the  pyrainid-lMtso.  at  its  N.W.  corner,  is  an  inscription  of  tho 
Chancellor  Bai,  with  reliefs  of  himself  and  King  Siptah  ofTerin^  to 
a  deity,  probably  the  cow  of  Hathor.  N.W.  of  this  are  the  remains  of 
a  small  buildinff  of  tho  XVIII.  Dynasty,  built  over  tho  XI.  Dynasty 
pavement.  At  tne  end  of  it  Dr.  Naville  made  his  remarkable  discovery 
of  a  shrine  of  Hathor,  ornamented  with  coloured  reliefs  of  the  time  of 
Thothmos  III.,  and  containing  a  life-siito  imase  of  tho  cow  of  Ilathor, 
dedicated  b^  Amen-hetop  II.  This  is  the  only  discoverv  known  of  a 
cult-image  m  position  in  its  shrine.  Both  cow  and  shrine  have  been 
rnniovofl  to  the  Cairo  Mimnuni.  W.  of  tho  pyramid  is  an  opon  court,  in 
tho  centre  of  which  is  tho  opening  of  a  suntorranoan  tomlMUinotuary, 
probably  doiltcatod  to  tho  knot  King  Montnhotop.  Tho  corridor  is  CAK) 
foot  long,  and  ends  In  a  ohai!iber  faced  with  magnineont  granite  blrmks, 
in  whion  stands  an  alabaster  shrine.  Behind  this  court  is  another 
hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  olifT,  with  a  small  rWla,  in  which  is  an  altar,  in 
front  of  a  ninhn  in  tlie  rook.  At  tho  S.W.  corner  is  a  tomb  containing 
n  large  alnbtiHUir  Karoopha^us,  known  lH)fore  tho  present  excavations.'  In 
190G  was  discovered  in  this  temple  the  name  of  King  Dudumes,  who  is 
otherwise  known  only  at  GobolAn  and  el-Kab  (pp.  470,  483). 

It  was  a  liltic  S.  of  l)fir  d-IWhari  that  M.  Masporo  made  a  most  important 
discovery  of  royal  mummies  in  1881.  For  some  time  he  had  suspcctH  that  the 
Aral)s  knew  of  some  trrasiire-honsc,  from  which  they  had  ohtainojrl  antiquities 
of  vnluc,  and  it  was  a  dispute  between  the  Arabs  during  the  course  of  M. 
Maspero's  investigation  which  led  to  the  revelation  of  the  hiding-place.  This 
was  a  pit  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  next  bay  of  cliffs  S.  of  D6r  e1-nAbari, 
(just  across  the  hill-spur  which  bounds  the  temple  of  Mentuhetep  111.  on  the 
south),  in  which  were  deposited  the  mummies  of  a  number  of  kings,  principally 
pf  the  XVIII.  and  XIX.  Dynasties,  and  other  royal  personages.  These 
ntumrtiies  appear  to  have  been  brought  from  the  Original  tombs  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  in  the  time  of  the  priest-kings  of  the  XXL 
Py nasty,  and  deposited  at  D*r  e1-BAbari  for  safety.  They  were  removed 
Jo  Cairo,  and  ai-e  now  in  the  Musemn  there.  In  Febninry,  i8^x,  further 
important  discoveries  of  antiquities  were  made  at  l.^r  el-Bftb^ri.  The  site  of 
the  discovery  is  li.  of  the  temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsu.  Sarcophagi  were  piled 
Ufxw  sarcophaffi,  and  alongside  were  boxes,  baskets  of  flowers,-  statuettes, 
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funereal  ofieringik.  oiul  boxes  crammed  with  papyri.  'Jlicre  is  every  indkalioii 
thai  the  place,  though  originally  construciea  as  a  vast  tomb,  was  chosen  for 
hurried  concealment  m  lime  of  tumult.  Some  of  the  exteriors  of  the  mummy- 
cnscs  nru  unusiuilly  riclily  dccoriiled  widi  religious  subjects,  carefully  depicted. 
'Ilie  mummies  are  those  of  priestly  and  official  |MU7»ounges  attaclied  to  Anion, 
Anubis,  Set,  and  Queen  Aah-hetep,  numbering  163,  IxUongin^  to  the  XIX., 
XX..  and  XXI.  Dynasties.  The  entire  find  was  sent  to  Cairo,  where  it  is 
exhibited  in  the  Museum. 

From  r>6r  el-BiUiari  a  bridlo-path  loads  over  ibo  low  ridgo  betwcMUi 
iho  bill  of  Bh6kh  'AU  ol-Kdrna  aud  Uio  mounUin-oliffs  to  Dir el-Medina 
(p.  4USI),  uaasing  on  the  ri.  the  small  bay  at  iho  ond  of  which  lioa  ibo 
KingB*  Mummy-Pii  already  moniionod.  There  are  iombs  in  ihe  bills 
and  cliffs  on  oitbor  side.  The  scenery  is  Tory  fine ;  espociallv  ihe  View 
over  l>6r  ol-Modtna  to  ibo  Nile  near  Ermeui,  from  the  top  of  ihe  ridfle. 

Leaving  ihe  Qroai  Temple  aud  riding  down  ihe  dramo$,  wiib  ibe 
disiani  pylon  of  Kaniak  in  view  io  ihe  E.,  we  pass  ihrougb  an  artificial 
cuiUiig  in  iho  bills  (probably  conioniporary  wiih  iho  niakiiig  of  ihe 
dromos)  io  KArua.  On  ihe  1.  is  iho  bill  of  Ura*  Aim  *l'Neifga,  wiib 
several  iombs  of  ihe  Middle  Kingdom ;  ihe  curious  formaiion  of  green 
sbaly  ^afl  is  remarkable. 

On  ibo  righi  wo  pass  the  pylons  of  Meniuemhai  and  Petuamenapi 
and  beyond  ibom  ibe  wasie  of  iomb-piis  known  as  ibe  daasif, 

17.  The  Aaasif. 

This  pari  of  ihe  necropolis  is  siiuaied  as  li  were  in  ibe  cenire  of  ibe 
amphiihooire  ai  ihe  back  of  which  is  D6r  el-BA^ari.  The  iombs  of  ihe 
Asablf,  as  ihey  arc  called,  are  oxcavaiod  out  of  ihe  hard  whiio  Umesione 
which  forms  iho  nucleus  of  iho  Libyan  hills;  and  io  this  oircumsiauce 
musi  bo  aiiribuiod  ihe  dilapidated  state  in  which  thov  now  are,  ihey 
having  boon  destroyed  and  broken  up  for  ibe  sake  of  the  lime.  They 
aru  noi  Iohs  runiarkablo  for  their  cxiont  than  for  ihe  profusion  and 
dotail  of  llioir  oriuuncuial  sculpture.  The  smallast  commcnoo  vrith  an 
outer  court,  ducoratod  by  a  peristyle  of  pillars.  To  this  succeeds  an 
arched  entrance  to  the  tomb  itself,  which  consists  of  a  long  ball, 
supx)orted  by  a  double  row  of  four  pillars,  and  another  of  smaller 
dimensions  beyond  it,  with  four  pillars  in  ihe  cenire. 

The  dates  of  the  tombs  in  this  necropolis  are  of  the  ZIX.,  XXII. 
and  XXVI.  Dynasties.  In  visiting  them,  the  best  plan  is  to  trust  io 
the  guides,  who  know  which  are  worth  showing.  The  Asastf  is  thus 
described  by  Lepsius  ('  Letters  from  Eflypt,'  p.  264) :  **  Among  ibe  later 
monuments,  ibo  tombs  from  the  XXV I.  Dynasty  of  ibe  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  before  Christ  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  ibcKC  are  dug  in  ihe  Hat  ground,  in  the  front  pari 
of  the  rocky  valley  boiwoou  KAnia  and  the  hill  of  'Alid  el-KArna  .  .  . 
and  ihey  are  called  s[>ecially  el>Asaslf.  The  rocky  plain  alone  afforded 
room  at  thai  time  for  sepulchral  buildings  of  any  considerable  size,  and 
was  therefore  employed  for  thai  purpose  on  a  vast  scide.  Even  in  ibe 
distance  a  number  of  lofty  gates  and  walls  built  of  blaok  bricks  are  seen. 
These  encloHod  groat  sunken  courts  within  an  oblong,  io  which  ihe 
entrance  led  by  immense  arched  pylon  gates,  resembling  ai  a  little 
distance  ilonubn  iriuiuplial  arches." 

Tomb  of  Petiiamenapt— This,  the  largest  ot  all  the  tonilw,  and 
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indiyyl  o(  all  tlio  M>piilchrnfl  of  TholxsR,  far  cicnoofltng  In  ritonfc  any  of 
tlio  Tombfiof  felio  KiiigK,  in  Hitnatotl  at  tho  oxtromo  woAt  of  Uio  ccmotory. 
It  ifl  very  much  Infcnted  with  bats,  and  bad  bettor  thorofore  not  bo 
entered  bv  thoHe  who  dislike  them.  (At  jprosont  it  is  praotioally 
inaccessible.)  Its  outer  court  or  area  is  106  ft.  by  76  ft.,  with  a  flight 
of  steps  descending  to  its  centre  from  the  entrance,  which  lies  between 
two  maRsive  cmdo-brick  waits,  once  supporting  an  arched  gateway. 
Tho  inner  door,  out  liko  tho  rost  of  tho  tomb  in  tho  limostono  rook, 
loads  to  a  sooond  court,  68  ft.  by  67  ft.,  with  a  poHstylo  of  plllam  on 
oitbcr  sldo,  iKshind  which  aro  two  olosod  corridors.  That  on  tho  W. 
contains  a  pit  and  one  small  square  rooixi,  and  the  opposite  one  has  a  - 
similar  chamber,  whiph  leads  to  a  narrow  passage,  once  dosed  in  two 
places  by  masonry,  and  evidently  used  for  a  sepulchral  purpose. 

Gontmuinff  through  the  second  area,  von  arrive  at  a  porch  whose 
arched  summTt^  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  has  the  light  form  of  a  small 
segment  of  a  circle ;  and  from  the  surface  of  the  inner  wall  project  the 
cornice  and  mouldings  of  an  elegant  doorway. 

This  opens  on  tho  first  hall,  6S  ft.  by  87  ft.,  once  supported  by  a 
double  lino  of  4  pillars,  dividing  tho  navo  (if  it  may  so  Ijo  called)  from 
the  aisles,  with  half  pillars  as  usual  attached  to  the  end  walls.  Another 
ornamented  doorway  leads  to  the  second  hall,  52  ft.  square,  with  two 

Sillars  in  each  row,  disposed  as  in  tho  former.  Passing  through  another 
oor,  you  arrive  at  a  small  chamber,  21  ft.  by  12  ft.,  at  whose  end  wiUl 
is  a  niche,  formed  of  a  series  of  jambs,  receding  successively  to  its 
centre.  Hero  terminates  itho  first  lino  of  direction.  A  square  room 
lies  on  tho  loft  (entering);  and  on  the  right  another  succession  of 
passages,  or  narrow  apartments,  leads  to  two  flights  of  steps,  immedi- 
diately  before  which  is  another  door  on  the  right.  Beyond  these  is 
another  passage,  and  a  room  containing  a  pit  45  ft.  doop,  whioh  opens 
at  al)ont.one-tnird  of  its  dopth  on  a  latoral  ohamlior. 

A  third  line  of  dirootion,  at  rt.  angles  with  tho  fonnor,  turns  to 
the  rt.,  ftnd  terminates  in  a  room,  at  whose  upper  end  Is  a  squared 
pedestal. 

Returning  through  this  range  of  passages,  and  ro-ascending  the  two 
staircases,  the  door  above  alluded  to  presents  itself  on  the  1.  hand.  You 
shortly  arrive  at  a  pit  (opening  on  another  set  of  rooms,  beneath  the 
level  of  the  upper  ground-plan),  tod,  after  passing  it,  a  large  square 
room,  surrounded  by  long  passages,  arrests  the  attention  of  the  curious 
visitor.  At  each  angle  are  the  flgures  of  two  of  tho  eight  following 
goddesses — Nelth,  Sati,  Isis,  Nephuiys,  MaJit,  Selk,  and  llathor— who, 
standing  with  outspread  arms,  preside  over  and  protect  the  sacred 
enclosure,  to  which  they  front  and  are  attached. 

Eleven  niches,  in  six  of  whioh  aro  small  flgures  of  difforent  deities, 
occur  at  intervals  on  the  side  walls,  and  tho  summit  is  orownod  bv  a 
friese  of  hieroglyphs.  Three  chambers  lie  behind  tliis  square,  and  the 
passage  which  goes  round  it  descends  on  that  side,  and  rejoins,  by  an 
ascending  talus  on  the  next,  the  level  of  the  front.  A  short  distance 
beyond  is  the  end  of  this  part  of  the  tomb ;  but  the  above-mentioned 
pit  oommunicates  with  a  subterranean  passage  opening  on  a  vaulted 
chamber,  from  whose  upper  extremity  another  pit  leads  downwards 
to  a  second,  and  ultimately,  through  the  ceiling  of  the  last,  upwards,  to 
a  third  apartment,  coming  immediately  below  the  centre  of  the  Square 
above  notloed.    It  has  one  central  niche  and  seven  on  cither  side,  the 
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whole  loaded  w^h  Boulpturee,,  which  cover  the  walla  in  qv^rypart  of 
thia  extensive  tomb.  .      1  .     . 

^n  i4ci>  of  its  lcngt)i,;an4  consoquontly  of  the  profusion  of  itis  omar 
n^ent^  dqtails,  mfiy  bo  gathered  from  a  statement  of  the  total,  extent 
of  each  series  o^  the  passages,  botn  in  the  upper  and  under  part  of  the 
excavation,  From  the  entrance  o,f  the  outer,  area  to  the  first  deviation 
from  the  original  .rt.  line,  is  820  ft,  The  total  of  the  next  range  of 
passages  to  the  chaimbeir  of  the  great  pit  is  177  ft.  The  third  passage, 
at  rt.  angles  to  this  last,  1^  60  ft. ;  that  passing  over  the  second  pit  is 
1^  ft. ;  and  adding  to  these  three  of  the  sides  of  the  isolated  square, 
the  total  is  86^  ft.,  ip^^pondpnt  of  the  lateral  chambers. 

The  area  of  thQ  actuiU  oxcavatipn  is  22,917  square  ft.,  and  with  the 
clianilNirs  of  the  piLs,  28,800  (t. ; .  thougli,  fnini  tbo  ^lature  of  its  pliui, 
the  gru^iiil  (t  uocupius  is  uparly  uuu  auro  and  a  quartei:,--au  imuiodonito 
sX)apo  for  the  s^pulchrq  of  one  individual,  ovqu  allowing  th^t  tlie 
moii^boni  of  his  (amily  ^harpd  a  [lortion  of  its  oxtout.  Potuamonapt, 
for  whom  the  tomb  was  mado,  waa  a  high  oHloial  of  the  XXY 1.  Dynasty, 
who  l^uif  t  a  gateway  at  Me4inot  Habd.       . 
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.  Among  thp  toiiibs  Ik>  tlit^  Jb9.  of  that  of  X'oluainonaut  is  that  of  Aba, 
a  fuf^otionary  of  t(io  queens  Sliop-on-Ai>t  oud  NitaV^^it  or  Nitokria. 
Sliop-on^Apt  woa  the  daughter  of  tno  Ethiopian  King  PiankUi  II.  and 
the  wife  pf  Psa^nm^Mclius  l.OCXVJ^  ^>y^^')t  while  Nitivkrit  was  their 
granddaughter  and  the  wife  of  Vsammoticlius  II. 

The  tifMib  of  Aba  Is  interesting,  because  certain  scenes  on  its  walla 
were  copied  from  those  in  the  tomb  of  a  namesake  of  his  who  lived  far 
back  in  the  days  of  the  VI,  .Dynasty,  at-  D6r  el-Qebr&wi  between 
Monfa|ti<i  and  AsyAt  (see  p.  889).  This  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
dpliberfite  arohaispi  and  antiquarianism  of  the  XXVI.  Dynasty,  whose 
artists,  wearied  of  th^  formalized  and  debased  imitationa  of  tpe  grand 
stylQ  of  the  XVIII;  an4  XIX.  Dyiiasties,  sought,  a  new  inspiration  in 
the  simpler  productions  of  the  earlier  dynasties.  (By  a  curious  counter* 
reaction,  the  Ptolemaic  artists  abandoncKl  the  Saite  archaism  for  an 
fi^^mpted  revival  pf  tUo  stylo  pf  the  Thpthmes  and  Ramses),  It  has 
pceasiofially  lieon  possiblq  to  restore  scon(9S  in  tho  older  tenib  at  Ddr 
eirp9.l|f&wi  by  the  cppies  hi  the  Thbban  tombs. .  Those  copion  are  seme- 
tijoj^  very  accurate,  i^t  ethers  they  might  be  desoribed  as  adaptations, 
ocicasionslly  inodernized.  .  The  Theban  tomb  Is  thus  describe  by 
Mr.  de  Garis  Davips  (*  Deir  el-Qebrawi,'  i.,  p.  36) :  '*Xt  consists  of  an 
extensive  an4  elaborate  spite  of  underground,  chambem  excavated  in 
the  rock  an^  rpaotie4  by  ai^  ppenstairway.  This  descends  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  a  small  antpo)^an>bpr,  t)ip  walls  of  which  are  adorned  with 
sc:ulptur<)S.  A  d(M>rway  on  thp,  rt.  leads  honcp  iuto  a  larger  sculptured 
chamber,  the  Fogf  pf  which,  was  fonnerly  supiKirtcd  by  two  square 
pillars,  proU^bly  w|^h  Hathor-heiftd:  capitals.  It  is  on  the  .8..  wall  of 
this. room  that  t^e  soenev  are  found  which  have  been  borrowed  from 
Deir  el-QebrAwl.  From  the  N.  wall  a  doorwav  leads  into  a  third 
chamber,  the  walls  of  which  ai^^.i^PCP^ted  as  Wore.  The  tomb  id 
continued  to.  the  N.,  first  by  a  hall  supported  on  six  columns,  and  Uien, 
to  the  N.  and  W.,  by  a  suite  of  smaller  rooms  which  are  undecorated. 
In  thp  hall,  also,  oiily  thp. columns  are  inscribed.  The  tomb,  though 
m^giiiAccnt  in  conQtruoMpn,  cannot  lay  claim  to  great  excellence  in  the 
pxpou^on  pf  its  sculpture.    A  part  of  tho  decoration,  including  tho 
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large  flgur^s  of  .the  d^ccoBod,  is  in  high  relief^  and  the  work  is  herb  of 
Qonslderable  merit.  But  tboiinialldi;  doenoA  are  in  relief  en  creiixi  and 
though, in  many  parts,  a-  oertain  amount  6f  care  has  been  'bestowed 
upon  them^  and  detail  introduced,  they.calinot  elaim  to  Vwik  as  works 
of  art.    AUthe  hieroglyphs  are  incised  and  doloured  blue.*'    i    >  >  . 

Further  K.  is  the  tomb  >  (a  hypog€Bum  like  thoe^  of  Peluamenapt 
and  Aba)  of  another  queen's  official  of  th«i' same' perfody  uotUa,  who 
served  AmenartaSi  sister  of  the  Kthiopian  king  Kasnta;  and  mother  of 
the  Shop-on-Apt  already  mentioned..  Amcnartas  is  the  builder  of  the 
small  temple  at  Modtuot  Hhhd,  <  A  rnthor  barbaric  stAtu<&ttd  of  Horua, 
holding  the  figures  of  two.  ffoddoflfl48|.ls  in  the  British  Mutoum.'  His 
tomb  is- of  inferior  sityloi  .liio  briek  pylons  N.>of  that  of  the  tomb  of 
Petuomonant  belong  to  a  building  oreotod  by  the  visior  Montuoinhat, 
who. ruled  Thobos  about  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  of  GG8  n.o., 
and  whose  fine  portrait  statue  wad  found  during  Miss  Benson's  excava« 
tion  of  the.Temple  of  Mut  in  AsherU  (Karnak :  see  p.  406)^      •  / 

la  bra' Abu' llNeggiu 

On  turning  to  the  il.,  after  emerging  from  the  ancient  artiAcial 
cutting  through  which  the  path  from  D£r  el-BAIiari  runs  {pi  4(j8),  wo 
see  (1.)  the  houses  of  the  village  of  Dra'  Abu  *1-Neg^ga.  which  is 
practically  one  with  KArpa  proper.  A  conspicuous 'Square  white  house 
is  the  central  point  of  the  place ;  behind  Uiis,  a  small  rocky  ravine 
runs  back  into  the  hillside.  Olood  to  this,  a  path  rtins  up  on  to  the 
Dra\  or  «  Arm,"  the  hill-spur  of  Abu  '1-Ne|^a,  from  which  the  Village 
takes  its  name,  and  so  on  to  the  pass  >  between  I>dr  ei-B&|iari  and  the 
Tombs  of  the  Kings.  The  hill  has  many  tombs,  which  arei  next'  to 
those  of  the  VI.  Dynisty  found  by  Mr.  Newberry  oti  the  E.  slope  of 
8h6kh  'Abd  ol-liiima  .and  those  of  the  XI.  Dynasty  at  Ddr  ol-BAhari, 
the  oldest  at  Thebes.  They  date  t6  the  XVll.  Dynasty^  When  Upper 
£gypt„under,ThebaA  princes,  was  contesting  the  sovereignty  of  Lower 
Bfnrpt  with  the  Hyksos  or  Shophord-Kings,  who  had  cdnquorod  it  and 
laid  claim  to  the  lordship  of  the  whole  country. ' '  The  ooflihs  of  two 
kings  named  Antef,  of  the  qarly .  part  of  .this  dynasty '  (they  were 
formerly  regarded  as  beldnffine'to  the  XI.  Dynnsty),  wore  fouiid  hero; 
and  are  now  at  PAris.  That  of  la  third,  finely  gilded,  is  in  the  BHtlsh 
Museum.  Mr.  ViUiors  Siniart  found  hero  two  stunted  bbelisks  with 
the  names  of  King  ITub-Khopor  RA  Aiitof,  which  wore  afterwards  lost 
in  tiio  Nile  ofE  KafnAla.  The  tdihbs  of  Iho  Taa  kings  of  the  end  of  the 
dynasty  wore  p'rolmbly  hereabouts,  including  the  original  roslthg-place 
of  the  Selconou-llfl  Taa,  killed  in  battle  wilih  the  llyksos,  wbosd 
mummy  was  found  ih  the  king's  pit  near  Ddr  el-BAhdri^  and  is  now 
at  Oairo.  •  Hence^  no  doubt,  was  tsken  the  coffin  of  Queen  Aah-hetep^ 
the  wife  of  Kames,  the  last  king  of  the  XVII.  Dynasty,  and  motfier  of 
Aahmes,  the  expeller  of  the  HyRsos,  which  was  found,  with  its  magnifi- 
cent collection  bf  funerary  jewellery,  intaot,  by  M:  Mairiette  in  1859) 
buried  ih  the  sand  near  the  KArtia  temple.  The  thieves  had-  not  been 
able  to  get  further  with  their  booty.  Aah-hetep's  jewellery  is  one  of 
the  greatest  treasures  of  the  Oairo  Museum.'  Iiere  also  were  probably 
buried  AahmeA  and  Amen-hetep  I.,  the  first  two  kihgs  of  the  XVIII. 
Dynasty.  The  mummy  of  Alkhmes  wad  fottnd  at  D^r  el-BfthaH,  with 
the  other  royal  bodies,  and  is  now  at  Cairo.  He  had,  also,  like  Userisen 
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or  Senusrct  III.,  a  socond  or  dummy  tomb  at  Altydos  (soe  p.  864), 
erected  there  as  being  the  burial-place  of  Osiris  himself,  and  the  land 
where  above  all  others  the  pious  Egyptian  would  wish  to  be  com- 
memorated, if  ho  could  not  actually  be  ouried  there.  Teta-shera,  hia 
grandmother,  also  had  at  Abydos  a  dummy  tomb :  in  her  case  a  sham 
pyramid,  like  that  in  the  temple  of  Mentu-hetep  III.  at  I>6r  el-B&hari 
{see  p.  466),  and  shrine ;  the  inscription  from  it  tells  us  that  her  real 
tomb  was  at  Thebes,  no  doubt  at  Dra'  Abu  '1-Negga,  like  those  of  the 
rest  of  her  family.  The  actual  tombs  of  these  royalties  have  not  ^et 
been  found ;  that  of  Amon-heten  I.  will  probably  prove  very  interestmg 
when  it  is  found,  as  it  is  descril)od  by  the  inspectors  who  examined  it 
in  the  ruign  of  liamses  IX.  as  having  *'  120  cubits  of  depth  in  its  great 
hall,"  i.e.,  was  over  SMX)  ft.  long,  and  so  was  evidently  like  the  groat 
tonilNi  in  the  liib&n  ol-Mul(ik.  It  is  described  as  intact  when  examinod. 
Its  Kite  is  lost  now,  but  as  it  is  doHcribod  in  the  report  of  the  inspoctora 
{*  Abl)ott  PapyruH  'i  iw  being  *' north  of  tho  temple  of  Amon-hotop  of  the 
garden,'*  it  probably  lies  somewhat  to  the  N.  of  tho  funerary  temple  of 
tlio  king,  which  was  discovered  in  1900  by  Dr.  Bpicgolliorg  on  the  edge 
of  llio  (iosort  oppuHite  Dra'  Abu  'l-Negga.  Tliero  are  now  n(»  tinnliH 
at  Dnh'  Abu  M-Nogga  worth  seeing,  but  it  is  a  curiouHly  weird  plaih), 
with  its  Itarron  Lornusud  hills  covered  with  the  tUbrin  of  the  exctwatioiis. 

10.  The  Weetom  BoBort  of  Tliebes. 

I A  visit  to  tho  top  of  the  gebel^  to  the  high  dosort  plateau  of  Western  Thebea,  to 
quite  easy  for  oiieiyctic  iNxlestrtans.) 

The  Tholian  hills  form  a  sort  of  ganglion,  the  main  artery  of  which 
is  the  Wddiy^n,  out  of  which  open  the  two  valleys  of  the  Tombs  of  the 
Kings.  The  hills  at  the  end  of  these  valleys  and  their  side-glens  circle 
round  from  south  and  north,  joining  on  to  the  (lamtraoda,  tho  high  desert 
plateau,  behind,  by  an  isthmus  (the  'a^paba  or  "  neck  *'),  along  which 
passes  the  caravan-road  from  Thebes  to  Farshilt  (see  p.  865],  which 
ascends  from  the  plain  of  Kuma  N.  of  tho  entrance  of  the  W&diy£n, 
and  slowly  climlis  the  flank  of  the  hills  to  the  plateau.  From  Thebea 
to  Farsbfit  is  a  day  to  a  day-and-a-halfs  journey.  To  the  1.  in  the  w&di 
(N.  of  tho  W&diy6n)  up  which  the  road  runs  lioforo  it  liegins  to  ascend, 
are  large  Limestone  Quarries^  used  as  habitations  in  later  times  by  the 
Copts.  To  the  rt.  is  the  entrance,  guarded  by  Bvzantine  watch-towers 
on  eminences  on  either  side,  of  an  extremely  picturesque  w&di,  much 
greater  in  extent  than  the  Valleys  of  the  Tomlw  of  the  Kings.  On  the 
1.,  beneath  the  S.  watch-tower,  are  more  quarries,  with  Ramesside  and 
Ooptic  graftiti,  niostly  in  red  paint.  On  the  summit  of  tho  high  moun- 
tain to  tlio  N.  is  anotbur  tna'(^4l  or  watoh-towor,  prolsvbly  built  by  tho 
ancient  tonib-guards.  This  is  the  site  of  a  small  XXVI.  Dynasty 
ietnple  of  Thoth,  discovorod  by  Dr.  Bchweinfurth. 

We  may  reach  the  summit  of  the  hills  in  several  wavs :  by  this  road 
(magnificent  views),  or  by  the  tongue  or  spit  between  the  Bastem  and 
Western  Vallevs,  or  by  the  paths  from  Ddr  el-B&liari  and  Ddr  el-Medlna 
to  the  hose  of  the  Kum.  There  are  native  pat^s  everywhere,  all  over 
the  hills,  but  they  should  be  avoided  unless  one  is  accompanied  by  some- 
body who  knows  them,  as  occasionally  they  present  small  mountaineer- 
ing problems,  hucIi  as  chasms  to  l>e  leapt  or  chimneys  to  bo  ascended, 
which  are  nothing  to  the  accustomed  and  barefooted  Egyptian,  but 


Egrpt  loHoiis,  oning  to  tho  drTneae  and  disintegralod  nnturo  ol  the 
rock.  In  climbing  it  "  abimnej,"  ti  whole  piece  ol  tiumntailn  rnny 
qulto  riitlatl;  come  ort  In  ono'n  hnnd  oc  bon<mth  tho  toot;  the  ulttling 
talun  In  dangcTou*  aino. 

Tho  bout  motliod  lor  podontriiinii  in  to  rido  to  TMr  o1-BU>ari  In  the 
morning  and  Iobto  tho  donkovH  thoro,  ordoring  thorn  to  return  nt 
tho  ond  ol  (ho  dny  to  tho  BilAn  ol-MulAk ;  ;on  rido  down  tho  nllnj, 
nintit  thnm  thorn,  nnd  rotnrn  by  KOmn.  Thom  nhn  ninh  to  rido  to  tho 
toil  <*'  "■<'  l>1'itonii  niunt  i^  nnd  totiirn  by  Ilia  KitmbAl  rood  on  oomel- 
baok  ;  It  U  too  hoaTy  work  for  donkeyH. 

Wo  o11mh  tho  hill  to  tho  nock  hotwoon  Titr  ol-BlU<nrt  end  the 
Tombn  of  tlio  Klngx,  tuid  konp  niong  tho  od^o  of  tho  clItTn,  to  tho  1.  of 
tho  upper  pnrt  ol  tho  hill.  To  tho  1.,  a  climbor'n  potb  doncondn  ft 
dangerooB  chimney  with  e  jump  in  It,  to  (he  DAr  el-Modlna  Tolloy. 
Wo  hoop  along  tho  odge  of  the  oliflB  to  the  end  of  tho  hammock  of 
hill,  whon  wo  find  onnolvM  on  a  Vieok  or  poiui,  with  e  pnth  going 
from  Hit  al-Mcdtnn  (1.1  to  tho  Tombs  of  the  Klngn  (rt.t.  Thle  pass  ie 
covered  with  the  remains  of  rude  stone  huts,  possibly  the  barrackn  o(  s 
force  of  guards  maintained  here  to  preTont  thioTee  from  entering  the 
Valley  of  the  Tombn.  Other  Hlmilar  hn(s  aro  found  oinenhere  at 
points  cnmrnanding  tho  vallny.  All  mom  to  hnvo  liocn  fnhnhltnd  fn 
iator  days  lij  (Jliriition  nnohoritos,  fragmonbi  of  whoso  ribliod  poClory 
jugn  lie  aronnd.      Immodin(«ly  In   front  rises   tho  Ktint  (p.  407),  a 


tab 

jug  ,  

long  p«ak  shaped  like  a  haystack,  with  gnhlod  top;  the  summit 
fl40O  I(J  is  a  very  narrow  knife-edge.  We  oan  attain  it  by  cllmbii  ~ 
1  N.K.  corner  of  tho  stoek.     Snooosslvo  ntogos  In  the   nsoont  a 


marked  by  harder  s(mta  of  ealearooa'  rook,  whloh  hne  roHlstod  tho  dis- 
integrating oUccts  oC  sun  and  air  bottot  than  tho  sottor  strata  Intwonn. 
The  summit  la  formed  of  a  long  mass  of  (hlscaloaronnn  rook.  Tho  Vt<M0 
is  of  counw  mamiillcnnt ;  It  !•■  that  already  dworllind  as  lioing  soon 
from  Khfikh  'Alxt  el-KfLma  nr  tho  olirTs  al>nvn  IVr  ol-ltAlinH,  hut  on  a 
far  grander  scalo.  To  roach  tho  further  platonn  wo  doscoiid  ll^o  S.  end 
ol  the  stack  and  ascend  again  beyond.  Tho  $um  was  tho  soorod 
mountain  of  tho  goddc-tfi  Iluthor. 

To  roach  the  phttoaa  without  tho  troablo  of  ascending  and  dosccnd- 
ing  tho  Knm,  we  hoar  to  tho  rt..  from  tho  pons  with  tho  stone  hnts, 
and  round  tho  end  of  tho  llilAn  ol-MulAk  and  N.  of  tlin  Knrn.  TUn 
path  In  nn  ancient  one,  having  iKien  modn  for  the  |iatri)l)<  of  the  old 
rlt{y|itlan  toinli-guardfi.  It  turns  I.  np  over  a  ohnnhl'ir  o[  thn  hill  by  an 
an.<lrint  Hlnn-wav  (no  doiilit  as  old  ax  Iho  XV1I1.  nyiiosly),  wli.wo 
stiiiicH  nro  lilookoiicd  Mid  wariHyl  by  tho  nun's  (Iro  nf  nearly  [onr 
thousand  yearn.  Wo  posn  by  tho  W.  face  of  the  Kum  about  half-way 
up,  and  along  tho  odgo  of  the  oIIITh  immodiaboly  aliove  the  Wenlom 
Valley.  Turning  I.  again  wo  oscond  to  the  rt.  on  to  the  plateau.  We 
may  return  bv  tbo  FarshAt  loeui,  making  the  whole  circle  at  the 
JCastem  and  Western  Valloya,  or  by  the  spur  botwoen  thom  to  tha 
entranoe  of  tho  TomN  of  the  Kings,  whore  the  donkeys  can  await  xta. 

Tho  summit  of  the  platnau  In  ntrown  with  small  Hints,  bnmt  hloek 
by  tlie  sun's  bent  of  ages,  among  which  Inrgn  niimlicrs  ol  actual  workod 
implemontfl  (of  tho  ralicolithic  Period,  ond  thomfore  contompomry 
witn  OUT  Later  Olaclal  Ago)  havo  l)oen  fonnd.   The  typoa  found  are  thoeo 
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of  Mesvin,  Chellea,  St.  Acheul,  and  Le  Moustier.  They  are  on  the  sur- 
faco  and  are  evidently  romains  of  an  ancient  flint-knapping  industry 
which  wi\8  fuirriud  on  up  horo  hy  tho  prinioval  NilotoH,  who  wore  in  the 
Bomu  titogo  of  oiviliKutiou  ua  our  luou  of  tho  Drift  l'oriod,aud  woro  porhapa 
their  oontemporaries.  It  would  seem  that  in  their  time  the  climate 
was  rather  different  to  that  now  obtaining,  in  ab6ut  the  same  degree 
as  that  of  Europe  was  more  rigorous  than  that  of  to-day;  the- rainfall 
was  probably  much  heavier,  and  wo  find  flints  of  the  same  ty^  as 
tlioHo  found  on  the  surface  of  the  plateau  buried  in  tho  deposit  of 
wator-washed  d^OrU  at  the-  mouth  of  tho  W&diydn,  which  itf  to  be 
ascrilmd  to  our  Second  Intorglacial  Poriod.  The  much  hlackonod 
HurfiutoH  whieh  (N:uur  hero  and  there  aru  original  surfaoos  of  l^alioolithio 
dayri,  which  have  not  boon  woshod  down  into  tho  valloy  and  plain. 

I'ho  Hurfuoe  of  tho  plateau  horo  has  boon  denuded  of  most  of  its 
good  ilintH  liy  tlio  Hoarohors  of  late  years- -Dr.  Schwoinfurthp  Messrs. 
Soton-Karr,  Ulanckuuhorn,  Hall,  Ayrton,  I'ortch,  and  Gurrelly.  Anybody 
who  desires  good  trophies  must  now  push  his  search  fartlier  afield,  in 
a  southerly  direction,  to  the  head'  of  the  minor  wAdis,  which  debouch 
into  the  plain  beyond  Modlnot  Habd  and  S.  of  tho  Kum.  The  best 
way  is  to  ride  out  beyond  ol-Malkata  and  tho  Coptic  Ddr,  and  up  the 
socond  w&di  (tliat  uf  the  (labbaiwi  el-JfurAd)  to  the  right,  liound  tho 
head  of  this  runs  a  sort  of  plutfurm,  with  picturesque  cliffs  and  pinnaulos 
of  rock.  Ascend  to  the  1.  Uore  good  paheoliths  may  still  be  found. 
Fine  View  over  the  great  ErmentwAdi  to  the  S.  The  hiUs  above  are 
the  plateau.  They  are  difficult  of  ascent,  as  the  > rock  is  more  than 
usually  friable  and  disintegrated.  The  summit  to  the  1.  is  a  knife-edge 
like  the  Kuru,  and  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  ascending  (difficulty. 

The  flat  lower  desert  N.  of  Kurna  and  tho  entrance  to  tho  Wadiydn 
is  oroHHod  in  various  directions,  not  only  by  tho  modern  paths  of  tho 
acbakhtnf  but  also  by  several  AnciefU  lloadtt  loading  up  •  to  i  the  two 
1  toman  guard -hoUHOs,  already  mentioned,  and  tho  routo  to  FarahAt. 
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booses,  whicb  look  like  miniature  temple-pylons.    Fine  views  of  the 
sandstone  rocks  and  desert  hills  1. 

66  m.,  Edfu  SUt.  (483  m.).  The  town  and  l)oautifnl  tcmpio  (p.  488), 
wboiM)  gigantic  pylons  tower  up  above  tbo  bouses,  lies  on  the  W.  bank 
(ferry^.  It  is  possible  to  come  by  rail  from  Luxor  to  Edfft  in  the 
mommg,  see  the  temple,  and  return  by  the  afternoon  train  on  the 
same  day.  (Luxor  dop.  G.20  a.m.,  arr.  Sdfil  10.81 ;  KdfA  dep.  1.14,  arr. 
Luxor  4.20  p.m.) 

76  m.,  es-Serig  Stat.  The  lino  passes  immedii^tQly  beneath  the 
Oebei  es-SerAg,  crovmoA  with  the  picturesque  Bysantine  fortress  of 
JiiUbCo.  491),  through  cuttings  and  over  embankments  overhanging  the 
river  (lino  views). 

85  m.,  Silwa  Stat.  (906  m.),  opposite  the  S}uUt  er-liiggdla  (p.  492). 

90  m..  Nag'  Kagug  SUt.,  N.  of  Silsila  (p.  492).  The  Illy,  horo 
loavtM  llui  Nilo,  and  pnMiuods  directly  S.  acroHs  the  dosort,  avoiding  the 
bond  N.  of  K6in  On)bo  to 

X04  m..  Kom  Ombo  Stat,  (the  old  station  of  AMU  is  disused),  the 
centre  of  large  reclamation  works  undertaken  by  an  English  company 
nndor  the  direction  of  Sir  Firnest  CAsuel.  Thuro  is  a  small  town  of 
binigal<»WH  tor  llio  10iiro|MMin  unginoui's  close  to  the  station,  which  lies 
in  liiu  diisorl  K.  of  tho  liiil  and  tcwph  of  Kihn  ihnbo^  which  stands  out 
conspicuously  rt.  The  tall  smokestack  of  the  pumping  works  is  notice- 
able N.  of  the  tomplo-hill.    The  lino  roaches  the  rivor  ligain  at 

X08  m.y  Dar&w  Ktat.  (525  m.,  p.  497),  a  straggling  town,  lluru  the 
Nubian  languiigo  (p.  [8 1  J)  is  first  met  with,  and  the  peouliar  Nubian 
coloured  basket-  and  wool-work — little  flags,  baskets,  Ac. — is  sold  to 
tourists  at  the  station.  The  river  views  are  now  verv  beautiful ;  the 
train  passes  through  fine  palm-groves  and  in  and  out  of  rooky  cuttings, 
affordmff  glimpses  of  the  narrowing  stream,  with  an  occasional  daha- 
btya  with  bellying  sails  and  flving  streamers  on  its  glittering  surface, 
and  the  broken  hills  of  the  W.  bank,  half  overwhelmed  by  the  golden 
Nubian  sands,  l)eyond. 

124  m.,  el-Khattara  Stat.,  and 

ia8  m.,  Gezfra  Stat.,  with  the  racecourse  and  Ohristian  cemetery  of 
Asw&n;  on  the  W.  bank  is  the  fine  sandy  hill  of  the  AswAn  tombs, 
crowned  at  its  N.  end  by  the  sh^kh's  tomb  called  eUKubbet  eUHAwa 
('*the  Dome  of  the  Winds").  The  train  curves  sharply  round  the 
outskirts  of  AswAn,  with  the  conspicuous  towers  of  its  Turkish  fort, 
past  the  Bisbarin  village  (p.  501)  to 

130  m.,  AswAn  Stat.  (547  m.  from  Cairo),  p.  498.  The  Stat,  is  dose 
to  the  Cati^ract  Hotel :  ferry  to  KlophantinC  and  tbo  Savoy  Hotel.  The 
Stat,  is  a  terniiiiuH. 

The  oxttMiHion  Uj  HbollM  eurves  round  If!,  out  of  tbo  town  and  runs 
past  AswAn  Junction  through  the  granite  quarries  (p.  501)  and  across 
the  ancient  broad  road  to  Philoo  (p.  608),  amid  fantastic  rocks  of  red 
granite  (syenite)  rounded  and  blackened  by  immemorial  exposure  to  the 
sun, to 

135  m.,  ShellAl  Stat.  (<*  The  Cataracts  "),  the  terminus  and  river-port 
of  the  Rly.,  opposite  Phile  (p.  508)  and  a  short  distance  S.  of  the 
Aswdn  Dam  (p.  517).  Here  the  Qovemment  fOook's)  steamer  for  WAdi 
Haifa  (p.  519)  starts.    (The  Anglo-American  Co.*s  steamer  starts  from 

Asw&u  itSQlf.) 
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ROUTE  25. 
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Loaving  Luxor,  with  Itis  Imflnggod  houmm  niul  tho  pioiuronquo 
dnhablyAfl  with  stroamJng  pondontfi  whioli  lino  tlio  tiaiikB,  wo  stoatn 
southwards.  Tho  Thoban  hills  gradually  disappear,  tho  triple  Doak  of 
the  Gebel  el-Qdr,  on  tho  E.  bank,  remaining  last  in  view.  (W.)  We  see 
in  the  distance  the  mounds  of  el-Bd'trdt^  whioh  surround  tho  Birket 
JfabUt  tho  bod  of  tho  anciont  ploasuro-lake  of  Amon-hotop  HI.,  to  the 
S.  of  whicli,  on  tho  Iwrdor  of  the  dosort,  is  tlio  small  but  vory  norfoct 
lloman  temple  of  D^  Mh-SfuUiott  (p.  481),  best  visited  from  Modtnet 
1  labA.  (E.)  The  cultivated  tract  narrows  considerably  and  for  a  short 
distance  entirely  disappears,  tho  desert  coming  down  to  tho  water's  edge. 

(/?.)  At  Raw&fa  (G  m.  S.  of  Luxor)  are  the  remains  of  a  palaco  (or 
fort)  built  by  the  high  priest  Ra-meu-Khoper,  consistinfl  of  burnt  bricks 
stamped  with  his  cartouches,  like  those  at  Bl-Hlba  and  Gobel6n. 

(TT.)  Armant  or  Erment(462  m.from  Cairo;  Pop.  10,000;  Post  and 
Tel.).  New  Erment,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  consists  mainly  of  tho 
sugar- factory,  which  has  boon  built  in  part  of  tho  stones  of  tho  old 
toniplns.  Tho  boat  usually  Hto|)fl  oIuho  to  a  largo  sugar-factory  on  the 
W.  liauk,  picturoHquoly  siirroundod  by  trooB  and  gardotis,  and  with  a 
small  village  attached  to  it.  Tho  fine  avonuo  of  acacias  {Ubbck)  along 
the  river  bank  should  be  noticed.  The  wholo  aspect  of  the  country  here 
is  very  pretty.  On  the  1.  bank  are  fine  avenues  ol  syoomoro-figrt,  running 
alongside  the  river  and  inland  ;  on  tho  rt.  are  some  pioturesc^ue  villages 
with  groups  of  troos,  and  bright  patches  of  cultivation,  while,  as  a  back- 
ground to  tho  wholo,  rises  tlio  yellow  desert  and  a  splendid  rarigo  of 
mountains.  Ilio  largo  dogs  of  Ermont  arn  cotobratod.  Thoy  mako 
good  watoh-dogs.  Thoy  aro  said  to  Im  doscondod  from  ryroiioan  shoop- 
dogs  loft  hero  by  tho  l<*ron('li  expedition  of  17(IR. 

Tlio  Unins  of  tlio  anoiotit  JfrnnonthiM  may  Im  vIhiUhI  if  tiitin 
sbould  allow.  A  ploawuit  nbady  road  loads  to  the  oxtoiiRive  mounds 
and  fallen  columns  which  mark  tho  site  of  tho  old  town.  The  tomplo, 
whioh  once  contained  representations  of  Cleopatra  and  her  son  Cicsarfon, 
has  been  destroyed,  and  its  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
sugar  factory  on  the  bank  of  tho  Nile.  The  mammisi  or  *Mying-in 
house "  of  Kataui,  tho  mother  of  Horus,  was  built  bv  the  celebrated 
Cleopatra,  and  consisted  of  an  exterior  court,  66  ft.  by  65  ft.,  formed  by 
two  rows  of  columns  connected  by  intercolumnar  screens,  a  small 
transverse  colonnade,  serving  as  a  portico,  at  rt.  aTtglcs  with  tho  formor, 
and  the  naos^  which  was  divided  into  two  chambers.  Cleopatra  was 
represented  adoring  the  bull  of  Hermonthis.  This  sacrod  animal  is 
found  on  the  reverse  of  tho  coins  of  the  Hermontliite  nomo.    Its  head 
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is  doproflsod,  whilo  ilint  of  Apis  on  llio  Momphilo  coins  ia  raisod,  which 
may  Borve  oa  a  diHthiguitthiiig  mark  when  iho  legend  containing  Uio 
name  of  the  nomo  has  dituippoarod.  It  was  iduntifiud  with  Montu  of 
Tholios. 

The  Egyptian  names  of  ErnienC  'wore  An-Mcniu  and  An-JsenuU 
**0n  of  the  South/'  to  distingiUHh  it  from  lloliopoUs,  <*0n  of  the 
North."  The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  hero  was  MontUi  the  protecting 
god  of  the  Tho1)a!<l,  wIkwo  pro-oniinouco  was  afterwards  yielded  to 
Amen,  the  lu<tal  (itid  of  Thubos  itself.  The  ThulHin  Dynasty  which 
defeated  the  llcrmopolite  rulers  of  thp  IX.  Dynasty,  and  assumed  the 
pharaonic  dignity,  was  originally  a  family  of  Hermonthite  nobles.  W. 
of  Krment  is  the  ancient  cemetery  where  aUiUn  uf  the  lloman  period 
have  lK)on  diHOoverud,  ornamented  with  flgu|x>s  pf  the  Mocrpd  bull  and  a 
hawk-hea(te<l  croiMxlile  crowned  with  the  sun.  i^n  early  Obptio  cemotory 
is  in  the  iuimodiate  ncighlKiurhood. 

The  scattered  ruins  of  the  Christian  church  date  from  the  time  of 
the  Lower  Empire.  It  was  evidently  of  considerable  size,  measuring  75 
paces  by'  Q8  (about  190  ft.  by  85| ;  ai>d  from  the  style  pf  the  small 
portion  of  the  obiter  wall  that  still  remains,  and  its  granite  columns, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  erected  after  Christianity  bad  bQ<^mo 
the  established  religion  of  the  country.       '  ,    ,    . 

In  Coptic  times  Erinent  was  of  great  importance. .  It  was  the  capital 
of  the  Tnebald,  and  Ape  and  Tjumo,  the  representatives  of  ancient 
TIicIkis,  wore  but  villages  depending  on'  it.  ' 

At  Riz||uit  (VK.,  4}  n^.  S.W.  of  Ermon^),  whore  an  ai)oiqn^  road  loads 
to  the  oases,  a  necropotis.  of  the  XII.  Dynasty  llately  plundered  by 
anti(}uity-hunters)  has  been  found.  Uizkat  is  probably  the  Crocodilopolis 
of  Btrabo — Su-kha  in  the  hieroglyphics; 

(J^;.)  Tfid  (1  m.  n!  of  Ermeut  Stat.),  in  Coptic  TJian6l,  lies  )  hr.  fron^ 
the  river,  in  the  dUtrict  of  Salamtya,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
lofty  minaret.  It  is  the  TupHium  of  classical  geography,  called  f  the 
groat  city  of  Ophi6on  "  on  the  stcUi  of  Cornelius  Gallus  found  at  Philm 
— Tjifrii  in  old  Egyptian.  The  temple  was  termed  ][a{l)'lia,  *'tho 
House  of  lia."  The  only  ruins  consist  of  a  small  temple,  proliably  also 
a  vuifmHUti,  now  half  concoalu<l  by  the  hovels  of  tliu  villagui's.  On  the 
blackened  ynnAU  is  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Physkon. 

•  In  a  shdkli's  tomb  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  is  a  fragment  of  a 
granite  obelisk  ^i^h  the  name  of  Usertsen  I.,  and  some  sandstone 
blocks  with  the  cartouches  of  Nekhtnobf.  The  oemetery  of  TiVd  was  in 
the  desert  district  of  Salamtya,  between  TAd  and  RawAfa,  where  largo 
numbers  of  tomljs  have  been  discovered,  many  of  which  were  of  the  age 
of  the  XII.  and  Xlll.  Dynasties,  wliile  others  belonged  to  the  lloman 
period.  The  mountainv  between  TAd  and  oHhrShakab  (see  below)  are 
of  fine  outline.  The  Rook*  of  Qebel6n  (see  l>elow)  now  comes  into  view 
to  the  8.  The  river  above  Erment  is  intersected  by  numerous  sand- 
banks, Sknd.  the  navi^tion  of  a  dababtya  here  is  very  tadipua,  unless  the 
wind  is  favourable. 

(E.)  Ia  a  w&di  a  little  to  the  K.^.  of  Dababiya,  nearly  opposite 
Qebeldn,  and  where  ai^  old  road  from  Luxor  to  the  south  ran  behind 
the  cliffs,  are  ancient  quarries.  In  one  of  them  is  a  stela  of  Nes-Blndidi 
Miamini,  or  Biuciules,  the  fiiunder  of  tlio  XXT.  Dynastjr  {limisUiled  hy 
l*fof,  Ma»iwo  in  the  \iU:curtU  of  tht  Paadt  New  6W.,  K),  which  states 
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that  intone  wan  oxcftVAtod  horo '  in  ordor  to  Topnir  a  diinal  mndo  by 
ThotlimoR  III.  at  ThoboB  on  the  iS.  bank  of  the  Nllo.  *  It  In  tho  only 
exiitting  ihonlimont  of  SmdndoA,  and  shows  that  his  authority  was 
reoognisod  throughout  Uppor  Egypt.  In  another  quarry  80  yds.  to  tho 
N.  i^  a  stela  of  Soti  I.,  in  which  he  says  that  he  had  sent  workmen  to 
tho  quarries  of  the  city  of  Hathor  or  Gebel6n  in  ordor  to  fetoh  stone  for 
his  temple  ot  K(irna.  Inside  the  same  quarry  are  four  Qrce\igragUi, 
one  of  which  is  dated  in  the  reign  lof  Caracalla,  another  in  the  first 
year  of  Elagabalus  and  Alexander  Severus  (▲.&.  221),  and  tb  third  in  the 
11th  year  of  Alexander  Sovorus  (a.d.  882).  The  latter  is  dedicated  to 
**  Priotos,  the  chief  god,  and  Oregebthis  and  Isis  Ilosakomis.*' 

{W.)  Gebdto,  'Hhe  two  mountains"  (471  m.),  is  a  curious  detached 
serrated  ridge  of  rooks,  one  of  them  called  8Mhh  MuaOf  from  the  shdkh*s 
tomb  with  which  it  is  crowned.  Thev  were  called  by  the  same  appella- 
tion— Anti^  "the  two  mountains" — in  ancient  Egvptiauj  At  the  foot 
of  thom,  on  the  N.  side,  are  tho  mounds  of  an  old  town,  tho  l^luUyrU 
of  classical  geography,  as  is  shown  by  a  Grook  inscription  dated  in  the 
12th  year  of  Trajan  which  has  boon  found  on  tho  spot.  Phatyris  is 
dorivml  from  Pa-l  father,  *Hhe  Temple  of  Ifathor,"  tho  sArrcd  name  of 
the  ancient  city,  the  civil  name  of  wnioh  was  Amiini  {**  Isle  in  liivor  "), 
for  Gebol6n  was  then  ah  island.  In  lato  Koman  times  Gcboldn  was 
for  a  long  while  in  the  possossion  of  tho  Bloraniyos..  Several  docu- 
nionts  relating  to  their  occupation  have  been  found  hero,  such  as  the 
doodfl  of  gift  of  the  island  of  TcmHr  or  Tanare  (Goboldn?)  by  tho 
barlmrian  kings  Pakvtimne  and  Kharakheiu  (ftoe  p.  521).  I)eniolio  and 
Greek  ostraka  have  been  found  hero.  In  tho  rocK-tombs  to  tho  N.W. 
sarcophagi  of  the  XI.  and  XII.  Dynasties  have  boon  discovered,  and  in 
the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  are  other  tombs  from  which  Greek 
papyri  of  the  third  and  second  centuries  n.c.  have  been  obtained.  On 
the  top  of  ShAkh  Musa  are  the  remains  of  a  tomple,  built  or  restored  by 
Dudumes  Dad-nefer-Ila  {XL  or  XIIL  DynX  whose  namo  occurs  at 
ol-Kab  and  has  lately  been  found  in  the  Xl.  l>ynaRtv  tomple  at  Ddr 
el-B&^ari,  Mentd-hetep  I.  {XL  Dj/n.)^  who  calls  himself  the  vanquisher 
of  tho  Libyans  and' the  Nubians,  Sonb-ma-iu  (XIV,  />;/».),  Apepi  I. 
Aa-user-Ra  (a  Hyksos  king),  Hor-em-hob  {XVIII.  Dyn.),  Seti  I.  {XIX, 
Dyn,)f  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  A  fort  was  built  here  by  Pinetjem 
III.,  the  bricks  of  which  are  stamped  with  his  name  and  that  of  his 
mother  Isi-em-Kheb,  like  those  of  the  fortress  of  El-Hlba  in  the  N., 
constructed  by  his  father  and  himself  as. a  defence  against  thd  kings  of 
the  legitimate  XXI.  Dynristy  (Tanite).  A  prehistoric  cemetery  has  also 
l)eon  diHooverod  horo. 

{K.)  Ma'alla  (478  m.),  whore  a  largo  nooropolis  has  lioon  discovornd. 
There  is  also  a  rock-tomb  of  tho  XVIII.  Dynasty  with  tho  remains  of 
painting.  At  Ma'alla  Mr.  K.  Floyer  has  experimented  on  the  ptifl  or 
nitrogenous  ,  shale,  found  in  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  when 
thoroughly  dried  yields  a  large  percentage  of  nitrate  and  is  eonse- 
quently -valuable  ■  as  manure. 

iW.)  A^fVkn  el-Mat'Atia,  with  a  large  i^ugar-factory  and  pumping- 
engjne  Tor  sondihg  water  along  an  aqueduct  to  Wddi  GiUf  some  distance 
ftbm  tho  riv^r,  probably  the  ancient  Aknfi  lAphrodiiiyiMiUA  Parva), 

Asfdn  is  on  the  site  of  As2)hyniSt  the  Hesfinirt  of  tho  hieroglyphs; 
iiud  in  the  plaih,  about  2f  m.  to  the  K.W.  of  Esna,  was  the  small  temple 
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of  ed-lMr  ('*  ilio  Couveiit  **),  which  marked,  (lerhaps  the  poeiiion  of 
Ohnubis,  though  Ptoleniv  Booms  to  placo  it  on  the  K.  bank,  Sff  S.  of 
Tuphium  and  15'  N.  of  ISiloithyiaspoUa.  The  tomple,  which,  like  that 
of  Gontra-Lalo,  woh  doHtroyod  aliout  1B80,  and  iU  stonou  built  into  the 
sugar-factories  of  Mohammed  AH,  is  desoribod  by  the  archaaologists  of 
the  French  expedition.  It  soems  to  have  been  built  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  I.,  who  recorded  on  its  walls  the  names  of  the  natioiis  he  had 
conquered,  including  the  Macedonians.  Near  its  site  is  a  cemetery  of 
mummified  fish.  At  /XSr  er-Rutnaniya  (E.),  opposite  Asftin,  Prof. 
Sayoo  excavated  a  XII.  Dynasty  cemetery  in  1005. 

(IK.)  Esna  (400  m.),  in  the  hieroglyphs  Snetf  Coptic  Sne,  was 
known  t<»  tliu  (brooks  and  tUimaus  by  the  nanio  oi  hnUi'iiulu,  fi'um  thu 
worsliip  of  tlio  latus  fish,  which,  according  to  Stniljo,  sharud  witli 
Athena  tliu  honours  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  in  modern  times  the 
capital  of  tliu  province  of  the  same  name,  and  residence  of  the  governor; 
but  in  1880  Asw&n  was  mode  the  capital  of  a  now  province,  called  the 
Frontier  province,  and  Eaua  was  divided  between  the  Frontier  province 
(Aswiln)  and  the  province  of  h'ena,  the  Government  offices,  &o.,  being 
roniovod  to  Asw&n.  Ksna  has  a  population  of  13,500  iuhabiti^nts,  of 
wlioni  a  large  nunilMr  aro  Copts.  Tliore  is  a  rood  to  the  oasis  of 
Kiiai'ga  (p.  'J7H).  I<«sna  is  a  good  place  for  laying  in  live  stock  fur 
the  rcuiaindor  of  the  voyage  up  to  the  Second  Cataract,  as,  though  thuy 
are  not  much  dearer  at  Asw&n,  the  supply  of  Khoop,  turkeys,  and 
chickens  is  uioru  limited,  and  in  Nubia  everything  is  dear.  There 
is  a  fair  liataar  and  also  a  ChomisVs  shop.  Mimy  of  the  houses 
have  inscriptions  over  the  doors  in  Coptic,  and  some  in  Coptic  and 
Arabic. 

The  usual  mooring-place  at  £sna  is  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town, 
close  under  the  numerous  coffee-shops  adjoining  the  separate  hamlet 
inhabited  by  the  (jJiawdsti  or  dancing-girls,  who  have  a  numerous  colony 
hero.  Those,  however,  who  prefer  quiet  to  noise  should  moor  below 
tlio  town.  Tlioy  will,  no  doubt,  iind  various  objections  started  to 
this  proposal,  as  the  crew  naturally  prefer  society  and  the  cofitee-sliops. 

Ksna  has  the  repulation  of  being  the  healthiest  place  in  Egypt. 
The  tem|)erature  is  more  even  than  eithur  at  TIicIhjh  or  Aswi\n — the 
nights  liciiig  frosli  without  being  cold,  and  the  day*s  warmth  nearly 
always  tempered  by  a  breesM  from  the  N. 

The  Temple  of  Esua  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  The  portico, 
which  was  cluiM'cd  out  by  Mohammed  All,  during  his  visit  to  Esna  in 
1812,  is  the  only  part  viiiible.  The  remainder  is  buried  beneath  the 
houaos  of  the  nuHlorn  town.  The  facade  is  120  ft.  wide  and  nearly 
TiO  ft.  high,  the  hall  within  Iwing  62.}  ft.  deep  and  108  ft.  broad. 
Koch  of  the  31  colunnis  is  87  ft.  liigli  and  17|  ft.  in  circuniferuncu. 
The  roofing  slabs  are  from  22  to  26  ft.  in  length  and  6J  ft.  wide.  We 
now  descend  into  the  hall  almost  from  the  level  of  the  column-capitals 
by  a  steep  stairway. 

We  learn  from  one  of  the  inscriptions  that  the  original  temple  was  built 
by  Thothmes  III.  {XVIIL  D\fn.) ;  and  as  there  is  a  stone  on  the  shore 
with  the  cartouches  of  Bamses  II.  (XIX,  Dyn.)^  it  would  seem  that  ho 
built  here  also.  The  rebuilding  of  the  present  portico  was  begun  by 
Ptolemy  Philometor.  The  other  royal  builders,  however,  were  Itomau 
emperors.    Above  the  entrance  is  the  dedieation  inscription  of  Tibet ius 
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And  Vospasian,  and  wo  furil       I 
nliaoaB^,  Domitian  fon  the  Ic 
and  Trajan    (on   tno   oolnm 
Aurelias  and  Gommodus  (on 
Oaracalla  and  Qota  (on  the  1       i 
1.  side  of  the  rear  wall),  and  1 
of  the  brioked-up  £.  door),  the       i 
(a.d.  249-251).   The  temple  wai 
Khnum,  who  won  associated 
under  the  special  name  of  Nel      i 
Ilorus,  called  Hirka  (or  Kahi 
conjoined  with  the  latus  fish, :      i 
won  derived.    On  the  coiling  i 
and  upon  the  pilastorSi  on  oith      i 
several  lines  of  hieroglyphs,  ¥ 
taining  a  calendar  of  fostivalf 
striking.     It  is  to  be  hoped        i 
cleared  out  at  some  future  time 

Kxtensivo  mounds  suillcioii 
the  ancient  Latopolis;  but  n  i 
portico  of  the  t<nnple  and  the  i 
Many  of  the  stones  of  tlio  qun  I 
and  on  one  are  the  cartouches  ( 
here  a  Greek  inscription  record  i 
town  is  the  palace  of  Mohammc    . 

Esna  was  an  early  seat  of  (    i 
the  Decian  persecution  raged,      i 
emperor  in  She  temple  to  an  in    i 
apparent  suppression  of  the  Oh    i 
of  Christian  martyrs  who  were 
have  been  put  to  death  during   i 
1895  an  earlv  subterranean  ohu 
paintings  in  the  Byzantine  ptyle,   * 
of  the  cultivated  land.    There 
large  Coptic  population. 

Near  Esna  are  two  ancient  di  \ 
on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  claim 
foundress.    It  is  dedicated  to  SS  < 
several  early  sepulchral  inscripi  ( 
cin^ular  stone  boars  the  Lalmruir  i 
Anotlier   roads  PKBRKKA.     The 
ohai)ols,  and  contains  remains  i  ! 
Coptic  inscriptions.     DrV  Anba 
disfcant;  it  contains  nothing  of  ai 

US.)  Nei^r  the  village  of  el-H  i 
small  town  of  CofUra-Latonf  w;  I 
which  had  Hathor  capitals,- as  a  < 
1880,  and  only  its  site  is  now  vis 
bricks  and  pottery.    The  builders 
Jjathyros,  Marcus  Aurolius,  and  CI : 

{hi,)  Behind  ca-Sabahiya  is  th ; 
name,  which  is  visible  for  a  great 
the  Egyptian  Nitrate  and  Phosphii 
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.  ■  T|)c  subcaflwiiiiic  of  soda,  natron,  Ui  found,  in  Uk:  vicinily  of  vs-Suljulilya.and 
cl-HcUa,  I1iv  AU\1hUi  .iIso  liriug  from  thu  un&tcrn  desert  a  talcosu  stone, 
cnllytl  /^rt/Hr,  for  vvhicli  there  is  u  ltusU  denuind  thniiiKlioul  l/l»|*^'r,l'4;ypl*^iui; 
IKx'uliarly'ndaplcil  to  tliu  nuuuiiucturu  of  thu  birAm,  or  usirlhun  vcsmtIs  for 
choking,  which  havd  the  power  of  resisting  a  gn:at  degree  of  heut,  and  arc 
i^nivers^ly  used  by  the  peasants.  It  is  also  used  to  make  pavements.  It  is  the 
lapis  ollaris  of  the  Romans.  The  kamr  is  first  pounded  and  sifted  ;-  and.  after 
being  moistened  and  mixed  with  briekdust.  is  fashioned  with  tlie  hand,  and 
baked  in  a  kiln  heated  to  a  proper  temi)eniturc. 

(TK.)  7  m.  above  Bsna  are  mounds  ql  an  old  town,  now  oaUod  Kom 
el-Mcra,  or  Kammitt  tho  Pa-Mor  or  "  Tomplo  of  Mer  *'  of  the  hioro- 
glypks.  ,  A.  ooloBBul  orown  of  granito  ai^d  other  rolios  of  a  tomplo  oxUt 
ill  tho  Yilli^<)f  atul  in  tho  low  olift^,  \  ^i.'W.,  aro  tomlM  uoiitaining  tho 
mummiott  of  g^^llon  and  shoop.  4  m.  farthor  U  KUIye^iiXn ;  a  short 
distanbo  abovo  which,  and  about  14  m.  from  Eana,  was  an  anoiont 
quay  of  hown  stono.    Some  suppose  it  to  mark  the  site  of  Ohnubis. 

(W,)  At  BcLSMliya^  8  m.  beyond  this,  and  a  short  distanoo  from  the 
rivor,  is  a  ruined  pyramid  of  tho  XIII.  Dynasty,  called  d-K&la.  It  is 
huilt  in  dogroos,  and  is  oomposod  of  limostono  hlocks,  from  tho  rook  on 
which  it  stands,  of  irrugidar  form,  and  hewn  with  litllo  oaro.  Though 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  25  tiers  still  remain,  and  its  total  height,  now 
roduood  to  about  85  ft.,  may  perhaps  originally  have  oxcoodod  50 ;  tho 
Uiso  lK)ing  alKiut  GO  ft.  square.  In  18B4  Prof.  Navillo  ondoavourod, 
unsuceosHtull^,  to  discovor  tho  sopulehral  chamber.  Tho  iiaino 
"  Mohammeria,"  which  occurs  here  on  the  old  maps,  is  a  corruption  of 
Mahamld  (see  below). 

(W,)  i  m.  farther  is*K6m  el-a^mar,  or  <'  tho  Bed  Mound,"  2  m.  W.  of 
lfo2/ia(Uf  It  marks  the  site  of  llierakOnnolis^  which,  as  Strabo  informs 
its,  was  opposite  Eiloithyiaspolis.  In  Ola  Egyptian  it  was  oallod  JVb^/um, 
and  its  origin  wont  b(V9k  to  prohistoric  times.  Adjoining  tho  mounds 
is  an  auuiont  fortruss  of  orudo  brick  with  tho  usual  dottblo  wall,  tlio 
inner  one  being  of  considerable  height.  It  has  one  entrance  botwoen 
two  towers.  Five  minutes  to  the  W.  is  a  mound  full  of  tombs,  partly 
excavated  in  the  rock,  partly  huilt  of  crude  bricks.  Two  of  thorn, 
opened  by  Mr.  Tylor  in  181)8,  aro  of  the  time  of  Popi  I.,  and  contain 
paintings,  some  of  which  are  well  preserved.  In  the  sandstone  olid 
(  m.  W.  is  a  row  of  tombs,  ono  to  the  N.  belonging  to  a  certain  Thoth 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Thothmes  I.  In  the  large  ttela  on  the  right- 
hand  wall  of  the  tomb  the  word  hcter,  which  afterwards  came  to 
signify  ''horse,"  is  used  in  the  sense  of  ''yoke  of  oxen."  The  next 
inscribed  tomb  is  that  of  Aahmes,  while  the  tomb  farthest  S.  belonged 
to  Hor-aall^mes,  who  lived  under  Thothmes  III.  At  a  later  date  the 
tomb  was  again  occupied,  and  the  walls  covered  with  paintings,  in 
which  the  name  of  Ramses  XII.,  the  lost  king  of  the  XX.  Dvnasty, 
frequently  recurs.  Both  here  and  in  the  tombs  of  the  K6m  (whieh, 
it  may  be  noted,  were  built  with  brick  arches)  the  chief  deity  is  Akhem, 
the  mummified  hawk  of  Nokhon.  In  18!)2  black  stone  statues  of  Pepi  I., 
Usertsen  II.,  and  Amenemliiit  III.  were  found  in  the  Kdm.  The 
columns  of  a  temple  of  Usertson  I.,  formerly  observed  here,  no  longer 
exist. 

During  the  winter  of  1897-98,  Messrs.  QuHmU  and  Green  were 
excavating  at   Uiei*akdnpolis.     The    fort  was    found    to   have   boon 
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complotolv  oxhaustod  by  sehakh  diggom,  and  iho  comotory  oii  ibo 
odgo  of  tho  doflort  did  not  yiold  anything  oC  much  intoroufc.  Tho 
diRcovorios  mado  upon  tho  toniplo  nito  woro,  howovor,  of  tho  highest 
archnoolo^oal  valoo.  Among  tho  most  important  "finds"  word  • 
magniAcent  hawlcVhoad  in  puro  gold,  a  largo  memorial  ''palotto*'  on 
which  is  ropresonted  Kiiig  Nar-mer,  of  tho  I.  Dynasty,  a  colossal  cere- 
monial mace-head  of  the  same  king,  ap  alabaster  vase  88  inches  high,  and 
2  foot  across,  bearing  the  name  of  King  Bosh,  whose  AEo-name  was 
Kha  Solihom  jJI.  Dyn,),  and  a  very  fine  statue  in  beaten  copper,  thought 
to  represent  Popi  I.  (VI.  Djfn.).  A  statuette  of  tlio  samo  material  was 
found  inside  the  larger  Aguro,  and  is  probably  his  son  Mchtiemsaf. 
Finoly-carvod  maoos,  flint  knives,  ivonos,  figurines,  alabaster  and 
diorito  bowls  wore  also  found  in  the  temple  aroa,  as  well  as  an  immense 
numt)or  of  animal  figures  in  groon-glazo,  hfcmatito,  scrpontino,  and 
crystal.  Many  of  these  objects  are  considered  to  date  back  to  the 
I.  and  II.  Dynasties.  The  most  important  aro  in  the  museums  of 
Cairo  (see  description,  pp.  125  11.)  and  Oxford.  In  1904  Air.  Garstang 
also  cxcaTatod  hero. 

Opposite  el-KenAn  commences  the  region  of  sandstone,  whose 
compact  and  even  grain  induced  tho  ancient  Egyptians  to  omploy  it 
in  the  erection  of  most  of  tho  largo  1)u{ldings  Jn  uppor  Kgvpt.  Tho 
village  of  fil-KMwa  {E.)  is  picturosqucly  situatod  among  tumbiod  sand- 
stono  rocks. 

(K.)  A  short  distanoo  from  el-Mahamfd  (Illy.  Stat,  for  cl-Kali),  a 
largo  village  with  manv  dovecotes,  is  an  isolated  rock,  which  was 
quarried  at  an  early  period.  There  are  no  inscriptions  or  graJfUi  on  it, 
but  a  local  legend  relates  that  a  king's  daughter  was  onoe  confined  to 
the  top  of  it  in  consequence  of  a  prophecy  that  her  father  would  be 
slain  by  her  o/lRpring.  Jn  spite  of  all  precautions,  however,  a  son  was 
Itorri  to  tho  princess  aiid  tho  prophecy  fulfilled. 

{K,\  El-K&b  (507  m.)  is  tho  modern  name  of  Etlolthyiastmlis,  in  iho 
hiorogly^ns  Nekhcb.  Tno  town  was  surrounded  by  a  lai-go  onido-l>rick 
wall,  which,  though  it  probably  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Xll.  Dynasty, 
is  still  in  a  magnificent  state  of  preservation.,  It  was  originallyi  rect- 
angular, with  a  gate  in  tho  contro  of  each  side ;  but  part  of  the  W.  sido 
has  lK>on  carried  away  by  an  alteration  in  the  course  of  tho  Nile.  There 
are  several  ramps,  or  inclined  planes,  leading  to  the  parapet,  as  woll  as 
stairways  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  (one  ini  mod  lately  S.  of  tho 
W.  or  desert  gate— the  wall  should  be  ascended  by  this:  fine  view). 
The  wall  has  a  circumference  of  2800  yds.  On  the  8.  side  was  another 
enclosure  of  much  earlier  date  (probably  II.  or  III.  DynastyJ,  furnished 
with  doorways  of  masonry,  whicn  contained  the  temple,  ana  a  reservoir 
cased  with  hewn  stone. 

Eileithyiaspolis  was  a  very  old  city,  as  is  shown  by  the  names  of 
the  kinfls  which  have  been  found  among  its  remains.  They  include 
Kh&sekhemui  (//.  Djfn.),  Usertsen  I.  {XIL  Dyn.),  Ba-sekhem-uatj-taui 
(XIII.  D^.),  Amen-hetep  I.  {XVIII.  Z)^.,with  the  Amen  in  the  name 
erased  by  the  disk-worshippers),  Thothmes  III.,  Hatshepsu,  Amen- 
hotep  III.,  Seti  I.,  Ramses  II.,  Ramses  III.  {XIX.  Dim.],  Darius, 
Hakcr  {XXJX.  Jyyn.),  and  NoklithorliolK>t  {XXX.  i)//w.).  A  Hvksos 
sphinx,  now  in  tlie  Cairo  Museum,  was  also  found  here  in  1892.  What 
had  boon  loft  of  the  tehiplo  was  destroyed  in  1829,  but  a  drawing  of  it 
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will)  lU  six  uoluiiiiu  bouriug  Uio  luuno  ol  llukac  is  givon  iu  'Platw 
illiiHtruliva  of  llio  ItoBoorohou  uid  Opuntioiu  ol  Q.  Uolxoiii'  (Mumy, 
Id'Jll).  Mr.  SuKioni  (llmrku'ii  roooiit  oxouvulioiui  (I8U6  Oil)  liavo  Uiil 
lura  lliu  louiiduliuiui  u[  lliu  Tcinple,  aiiit  Lavu  dliuwii  llinl  wliilu 
lUuisoH  II.  niulu  UMO  uf  llio  ruliiiHt  uutlurlola  ol  TliolbniuH  111,,  Uio 
Itttur  Ituildon  (Itukar  aud  NeklithocbBbol)  workod  up  his  oMtorialB,  u 
woll  u  thou  ol  TliolhiniiB  III.,  Amen-boUiji  III.,  uid  lUauaa  III.,  into 
tlia  fouudaUon  of  tliair  now  ooiutruatloiu.  Tho  roinaiiii  ol  the  tomplo, 
wliiuli  lioH  ill  lliu  W.  iHirtiua  ul  lliu  uity-onuloKuru,  iiuar  tlio  Nilo,  aro  ol 
corwidontlila  uxloiit.  Tiio  curious  tlguros  ol  apui,  whioli  wore  placod  in 
onu  ot  tLo  oourta,  ulioiild  bo  noticod, 

UioavktiuiiH  ourriod  on  by  Hr,  QuilxtU  during  Uio  wlntoc  of  I80G  97 
liavo  provod  tbo  oxiiihiuou  of  IV.  Dyuouky  tumUi  in  tbix  lowii,  [rum 
wliiuh  woro  procurod  bouq  LuautiEul  alabaabor  aud  diorlU  bowls,  raaos, 
cupH,  and  tabloB;  ona  bowl,  now  In  (be  Oairo  Muwuiu,  was  liucribad 
witli  the  name  of  king  Sneferu,  wbile  a  flat  diah  boie  tbo  Jbo-uame 
ol  (hat  mooaroh.  The  tomb  ol  KK-meno,  an  oSialal  ol  (hs  (ime  of 
Snefora,  produced  some  fine  bronzs  and  B(oiieve8B«li,Boino  modal  tools, 
find  a  roproiontatioa  In  pottoty  ot  a  granary.  The  ftppcoiunalo  data  of 
tliuBO  in  nbout  4000  b"      ' ' "'-  -*  '^"  ■* — ' '•    - 


Tbo  p. 
tliroo  tomploH. 

INUw  (lio  rook-tonilH  (lor  wlilcli  soa  liitur)  on  tlio  luft.  Mid  (hu  vilii^'u  uI 
el-lliUAl  ou  llio  riulit,  and  ultor  a  walk  of  21  in.  roauh  a  mnall  ruot- 
imgiiliLr  dinpul,  ocrtfiiially  built  liy  Ituiiuioe  II.,  but  ruitoml  in  llio 
I'Liiliiiiiiiti:  iKiriiNl,  mill  uuLinoutod  wUh  a  temple  lo  lliu  lolt  of  it.  Tbiii 
litlloc  wiiH  liuill  III  fruiil  uf  u  lumb  uf  tliu  llanioMuldo  auo  (a  Iragiuout  u[ 
tlio  oriyliial  nopiilulirul  iiuturiptloii  Htill  rumuinliig  vritbln  i(  on  tliu  luft 
of  Iho  outrauoo),  aa  woll  m  uf  a  rouk'(ablut  of  Itumsos  VI.  Tbo  ooii- 
Btruo(at  was  Ptoloroy  Fbyiikon  (Euorgotos  11,),  wboso  toita,  along  witb 
IboM  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  aie  to  be  read  on  the  stuccood  walls  and  root 
ot  the  Bpaoa,    On  the  B.  lids  the  temple  was  provided  with  ■  stair 

of  41  stou  leading  towards  (he  chapel  ot  Ramaaa  II.     I(  contained 

main  balls,  togetbcr  witb  the  Banctuarr,  which  was  foTmed  bj  the 
speos.  It  was  dodicatod  to  Nekhcbet,  tna  lady  ot  Nekhob,  unliko  (ho 
cbapot  of  Itanucs  II.,  which  was  consocratod  (o  Thoth.  In  Oraek 
graffUi  hers  (he  goddess  is  oalled  "  Smi(hla." 

On  a  lolty  and  procipitoua  isolated  rook  J  m.  boyond  (Iioso  two 
tomploH  am  many  early  graffiti,  including  tlio  nomeH  of  Tola  and  Popi 
of  tlie  VI.  Dynonty,  and  ou  a  cliff  J  m.  S,E.  are  many  more  inscriptions 
of  the  Bame  and  oarlior  date,  containing  ths  names  of  King  Dudumea 
(also  found  at  QebelAn  and  Dfir  el-Bihori ;  see  above,  p.  467),  ot  Nefec- 
irieeta  ot  Nekh 
>ot  existed  at 
"Cotuot  of  the  Mountain"  at  least  as  early  ss  the  age  of  the  VI. 
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ih\tk  U  mm  of  iht\  mmt  ki\ 
inolAfcod  rook,  1  m.  S.,  lit  tlio 
at  a  spot  called  Ro-anti,  "  tb 
and  on  a  low  plateau,  Ib  tho 

Temple  of  Amen-hetep  1 
Bists  of  a  single  chamber  snpi 
by  9,  with  a  paved  platform 
8  paces  by  17,  formed  by  c 
which  the  pylon,  connected 
row  of  oolmnns,  forms  the  ec 
mostly  offerings  made  by  Kii 
and  near   the   door   are  re| 
Thothmes  IV.     On  one  of  t 
Seti  I.  has  usurped  the  place  ( 
on  the  outside  wall,  is  a  tablet 
the  fourth  son  of  that  Phar 
attending  his  father  in  the  i 
records  the  coming  of  KhiUom 
hieratic  arafflii  of  other  XIX.  j 
lous  modem  inscription  in  hie 
18  under  tho  Majesty  of  the 
Givor  of  liifo,  a  royal  ofToHiif^ 
of  Morliut.**    Morliot  is,  lM)hiff 
is  out  on  the  wall  of  tho  anctt 
Marictto  should  have  lont  hitnc 
An  ancient  Greek  named  Mclc 
Egyptologists  will  note  among 
local  form  of  tho  god  Amen :  " 

Tho  drawing  and  painting 
in  some  plaoos  tho  colour  is  i 
columns  are  very  complete,  .i 
stone,*'  and  it  was  doubtless 
Empire.  On  the  ceiling  at  the  I 
(PhUopator).  Some  of  the  col  > 
restored  in  his  time. 

On  returning  from  this  ru  i 
nearly  opposite  the  nooi  of  Ba  i 
the  numerous  ponds,  on  whos 
of  soda.    Or  he  may  oontinu  i 
hetop  III.,  and  then  turn  to  tb  ! 
numerous  natron-ponds,  whicl 
Mahamtd,  dose  to  the  isolatet 
of  the  crude-brick  fortress  of  e  • 

The  most  interesting  objeo  i 
the  mountain^  m.  to  the  a.  i  ! 
from  the  XIII.  Dynasty.  Th> 
barrel-shaped  vaulting  of  the  : 
Ramesside  tomb  which  was  i  i 
times  (hoc  alK)vo),  and  ns  late  f  i 
tomb  of  Sotau  (botwcon  thos 
was  made.  Tho  main  cliar  I 
wide  door  loading  diroctly  ii  ; 


liiolieH  opol)liig  uiil  u[  lliu  main  uliaiiilMr.  JimL  an  llie  sLyla  al  tomli- 
m&king  lias  at  el-Kali  a  peculiar  oliamctor  ol  ita  own,  ho  aUo  (lie  art 
employed  in  ducotntiiig  (bo  toiab-walla  has  its  own  Dharaoloristic  ntylo, 
wlilch  poniiHtoil  lur  conlurioH.  I'lio  douoratlons  ol  tlio  bnnb  of  lluiirii 
ace  tbe  prototypeii  of  (hoBO  of  tho  tombs  of  I'aberi,  and  thoBO  of  tbftt  of 
Satau  BIS  so  like  these  that  but  lor  the  cliaraoteristi  colly  Bamesaide 
forme  of  the  hlaroglypba  we  could  hardly  tell  that  we  are  looking  at  work 
eieouted  400  years  attet  the  tlms  of  Pdieci  and  his  contemporariee. 

The  oblef  tombs  are  closed  by  gates;  the  ghaftr,  Sulslman  by  name, 
liu  boon  liuro  for  many  years,  and  tti  a  most  obliging  and  intolllgont 
man.  (Tim  iiutivui  u[  Ibiu  diulciut  liavu  ooiiio  into  tilllo  contout  witli 
tuuriHbi,  nnd  uro  iti  ouniuiquuiiuo  gunutully  uiiiiiilo,  kindly  and  pluwknl.) 

The  lliird  tii  the  Mwlward  U  blia  Tomb  of  Arnhmea,  whieli,  (nun 
Uio  insoriiilluii  wliloli  covurs  11,  Ih  a  must  ourioa*  aud  iutorwllng 
cbroDelogical  monuinont.  Wo  Icani  from  It  that  Aa^mea,  the  son  ol 
Baba  and  Aboiia,  was  a  captain  of  the  fleet,  who  took  a  pioinlnent  p«rt 
in  (he  war  waged  by  AaJ.imes  I,,  Ibo  fouiidor  of  the  xVlII,  Dynasty, 

.__,__.    1.    .    JJy^i^  ■  ■     .      ■.    .         .1  .  .    .,       .  r.     ,        ._..f_ 

of  groat  historicrtl  Importance  for  Ihe  iTalit  whioh  it  Ihrows'o 
obscure  period  botweon  the  end  of  the  XIlI.  and  the  beginning 
XVIII.  nyiioHties  (llrii([acli,  'lliHlory  of  K){yi>l,'  I'lW  edition,  ii 


.0  alw)  BOrfod  under  the  Buccooding  kings.    The  whole  inuoription  Ib 
'  groat  historicrtl  Importance  for  the  iTaht  whioh  it  throws  on  the 

obscure  period  botweon  tlio  end  of  the  XIlI.  and  the  beginning  of  Iho 

XVnt.  nyiioBtiua  (l)rnBaoli,  'History  or  '■       '  ' 

Tlio  liiwiHiilion  (li.  wall)  uliHi  luuiilimi 
■    -  'jjllf.  WOhllu" '     ■  ■ 


wiioso  tu)iif)  wo  hIiuII  visit  next:  "Lol  herds  Ilia  Hon  ul  his  dunghtor, 
the  director  of  the  works  of  this  tomb,  as  making  to  live  (ho  name  of 
(he  father  of  his  mother,  the  Boribe  of  the  roekoninn  of  Amen,  Paheii, 
depeased."  Pahori  is  depicted  close  by.  From  this  we  know  that  ho 
amlieilisbod  his  grandfather's  tonib  as  well  as  conHtruolod  IiIh  own,  and 
wo  see  that  an  iniiunptlon  alxiut  him  oould  ■»  innurtod  on  tlie  walln  of 
Iho  earlier'  tomb  alter. Au  death  oven,  which  shows  that  tlio  ball  ol 
iiRvrliigs  in  a  tomb  runiaiiiMl  aocoHsihlo  to  Ibo  ralutivoH  of  the  duooasod 
for  guu«ratiu|iM  uftur  bts  duuth. 

To  tbe  1.  of  (his  grotto  is  (ho  ToiDb  of  Paherl,  the  grandsdn  ol 
Aaljmcs  [reproduced  by  J.  i.  Tylor  in  '  Tho  Tomb  ol  T'abori,'  JR05).  He 
WOK  govoriior  of  the  i|ome,  and  lijs  family  suem  (o  have  held  tho  samo 
office  during  Mvoral  ^nerations.  Pahsri  himself  was  "  tutor  (o  a 
prinoe  ol  the  royal  family  " — Uatjmes,  the  second  son  of  King  Aatimes, 
who  is  repreadntod  sitting  in  bis  lap.  This  offloe  alsti  soetns  to  have 
been  to'  a  certain  extant  baroditaty  in  the  fojnily,  Ai  in  one  of  tlio 
otiier  (umbs  anothor  I'aliori  is  mentioned  ds  having  hold  It.  Tlio 
tomb  is  in  good  preservation,  oontaining  coloured  drawings  relating  to 
agcioultural  aiid  other  ooeupatiODS  ol  the  early  Egyptians.'  The 
outlines  of  tho  llguros  and  tho  subjects  hero  detailed,  though  of  inferior 
style,  are  interesting.  In  the  first  line  of  tbe  agricultural  scene,  en  the 
wostam  wall,  the  peasants  are  employed  iii  ploughing  and  sowing ; 
and  from  the  car  which  is  seen  in  the  field,  we  are  to  infer  that  (be 
owner  ol  the  land  (who  ia  also  the  proprietor  ol  the  tomb)  has  come  to 
overlook  tbon>  at  their  work.  In  the  settond  lino  they  toap  wheat  and 
dura,  ^0  distinction  being  pointed  out  by  their  rospootlve  hoigbts. 
In  the  tliird  is  ^lio  oorrying,  and  triturii,  or  troading  out  tbe  ear,  wlilch 
was  gunerally  porforiiitHl  thruugbout  Kgypt  by  meunx  of  oxen  ;  and  tho 
ivlunowing,  measuring,  and  housing  the  gtuin.    Tlio  ilura  or  mrgbum 


Hoct.  VI.]  JiouTB  3fi.-  -r.uxoii  to  riiiT.«.  4fl7 

witH  not  Hiibmiltral  to  tlio  mmo  proMM  m  Iho  nhcnti  itor  triui  U  nw^od 

1>y  tlin  nlohlo;  hut  n(kir  hnvlng  boon  pluckod  up  by  tlio  roobi,  wm 
bounil  in  nlioavm,  and  carried  to  (lio  threihityj-floor,  wlioro)  by  inoAtu' 
of  a  wooden  honm,  whoM  uppoi  o^itremU;  «»a  farnlsbed  With  thrao 
or  fuiir  prongR,  tho  gnin  woe  stripped  fFom  the  BtolkR,  Tthioh  woM 
lorcilily  drawn  tbroQgh  tbom.  Tbo  text  Bcoompuiying  these  doenoe 
givDB  the  song  sung  by  the  iBbourera  M  they  drive  the  oxen,  Whioh  was 
l>oriphrastleidly  lendorod  by  Ur.  Oliddoa  (the  pioaeet  ol  Egyptology  in 
tbo  United  Slatoa)  Bs  lollowB  :— 

"lliunli.iiu,  <>iv»'lrui<Uli<)c<ini[uhiT:  .    ^  '     .    ' 

Jlulow  aro  tlie  cattlo,  ossoa,  pigs,  and  gokts  bolonging  to  the 
docoaiiod,  wliinb  are  brought  to  be  nunlboroa  and  rogistoroa  by  his 
BcriboB.  In  another  part  they  weigh  the  gold,  his  property)  nod 
fowling  and  flshing  soenen,  the  ocaupation  of  BaKlug  fiiib  and  geese,  the 
wine-prosB,  Iraats,  a  party  of  gueati,  the  proosMlou  ol  the  bier,  and 
some  socrod  sabjoots  oooDpy  tho  remainder  of  the  wall. 

From  these  nnd  olhor  palntingn  We   And  that   the  boata  ol  that 
iwrind  wore   riolily  oolourod.  nnd  of    ooiiiiidoral>le  <ilso.     Thoy  won 
fiirnifllioilwithatlonattwi' ■ 
caliln,  thoro  woA  MifTlclont 
hnrXGii,  wlilcli  wo  boo  hor 
that  Rnrprisod  tbc  AfalHt 
opposite  side,  tho  proprlo 
faandBomo  chair,  to  wliicl 
party  of  his  Irienda ;  (ho 
introdncod,  aa  was  oiutotn 
only  inBtvuments  here  are 

'Die  Vicu  from  tho  U 
Nilo,  tlic  unit  plain  nnd 
niodoin  railway  trftin  may 

The  groatoripart  ol  tl 
preserved,  and  are  often  enoumbored  with  tuniblod  rootcB,  which  makw 
their  exploration  dlOloult;  that  of  AmhRicfl  Pcn-nekheb,  a  general  of 
the  time  of  the  early  ^VIII.  Dynasty,  contains  a.flne  portrait  ol  his  ton 
Amon-hetop,  priest  of  Nokhebtit  (I.  wall  at  end).;  One,  ^noh  rained, 
bolongod  to  Rvmi,  a  prloHt  of  tbo  time  ot  Amen-hetap  I.,  who  owned. 
It  Is  fttated.'lfiOO  swine,  while  another,  of  Bebek-holep,  Bon  of  Imom,  woa 
conntnictcd  In'tho  tlmo  oE  Soiiok-betop  IV.  of  tbo  XXtl.  Dyniuity.  Two 
oilier  paraonrtgos  of  tbo  eanio  period,  a  lady  namn<1  Anjjnoloni  and  a 
innii  nainod  llolii  nnd  hiit  wife  i^boknekht,  nro  also  biiriod  Jiero.  These 
tomin  are  to  the  1.  (N.W.)  of  ,tbat  oC.Pabori.  Fi)rther,a,  and  rather 
higher,  is  a  XU.  Dynasty  tomb,  of  a'oortain  Sennnrot,  discovored  by 
I'rof.  Bayoo  in  lOOS,  and  ono  of  a  roan  hamod-Apu,  with  two  ■moU 
painted  Btelae  inserted  in  the  woU.  The  latest  laporhapa  that  of.Belan, 
prieet  ol  tho  goddess  Nekhebet,  under  Ramsea  IX..  Thedeooration  is 
but  Blightly  modified  trom  that  ol  the  early  tombs. 

The  Tomb  of  Batia,  father  qt  Aalimeq,  who  lived  before  tho  rtae  o( 

the  XVIII.  hynasty,  and  in  whiob  is  n  referenoe  to  "a  famine  lasting 

many  years,"  Ib  in  the  bill  at   tbo  book  of  that  which  contains  the 

tombs  of  Aabraoe  nod  Faberi,     . 

The  lower  doaort  ol  the  R.  bank  ol  the  Nile,  on  wbieh  Mahamtd  and 


ftpiHianuiao :  somo  strongly  nMoinDiing  a 

Uilla  am  Qlbiii  of  loiniickiilily  [lytamidbl  bIibpo,  w 

in  (ho  dliilriot  ol  Nokliob-Nokkou,  In 


loohi,    Tlio  Uilla  am  Qlbiii  of  lomacknlily  [lytamidbl  bIibdo,  uid  wlioii 


kll  pcotNtbllity  tbe  oradla  ol  the  EgvptiKii  monarchy  iu  Upper  Bgypt, 
the  ide>  may  well  be  ratlertalned  Uikt  (ha  original  oonoepUon  ol  ttie 
pycamid-torob  was  dorived  trom  the  hlUs  of  el-K«b. 

LeavioK  el'Kab  we  Me  on  the  1.,  oloee  to  the  riverside,  «  plotui'eaquu 
hill,  Oebif  'Aniar,  just  below  which  1b  the  ratidsDoe  of  Mi.  Somen 
GUike. 

Some  time  befoce  reachlDg  BdfA  tha  pylon  ol  its  magnlOoent  tam^ilo 
QUI  bo  wen  towering  up  on  tno  W.  bank. 

(If.)  Edffi,  ]t<G29m.(lnCoptla,r^tMau,orJbto)inthehlai<^lyphB 
Dim  ilehutet  (7),  in  the  auclout  ApuUituijiolis  Mojma,  The  proHont 
(omplo  Is  Ptolumulc,  hut  Etlld  was  oertaiiily  one  of  the  maul  anciont 
Bacrad  places  of  Egypt,  and  a  stola  of  Uaertgon  I.,  as  well  bm  a  slab  ol 
Rairnwa  II.,  has  boon  found  bora.  The  villago,  of  about  6,000  inhabltaiils, 
is  half  a  mile  from  tho  ilvoi  bank.  Post  and  telegraph  oMca  16  min. 
from  mooring- placo. 

In  (ho  mlddlo  of  the  villago  stands  (ho  Temple,  eutlrolv  surrounded 
by  luud-hulH  uud  hooiM  of  rublliib.  It  is  only  iiinoo  ItiU  that  anything 
but  the  pylon  bus  boon  vibibla,  Up  to  that  timo  i(ii  terracoe  and  roofs 
wuru  uovurud  with  ILu  niuil-bul»  of  thu  vlllagum,  and  (liu  iusido  llllixl 
with  lUUria  ol  all  kinds  uu  to  tho  roof.  To  uloar  i(  out  was  ono  of 
the  Qnt  works  uudartakou  by  M.  Mariotto,  after  his  appolutmont  as 
OonBarva(or  of  the  monuments  of  anoiunt  Egypt  and  Director  ol  (ho 
oioavatlons  and  losoarohce  iu  oonuoation  with  thoro.  As  a  perfect 
HiMolmon  ol  an  ICsyutiaii  tomplo,  ooinploto  iu  all  its  iHtrts,  (hat  ol 
Isdfft  stands  unrivalloa ;  lor,  though  Duiidura  Is  as  ooinpiulo,  so  lar  ss 
(ha  iwtual  tcmplu  Is  uoucomod,  tho  miuniiliuout  ptopylou  towuru  at 
liil&  and  tliQ  wall  ol  onolosuro  ore  quite  unique.  KdfQ  was  tho 
capital  of  tho  norae  in  which  Sot  was  said  to  have  boon  oonqneted 
and  "  piorood  "  [dbu]  by  llorus,  whom  tho  Qrooks  idoutlQod  with  thoir 
Apollo.  The  (omplo  was  accordingly  oousoorutod  to  him,  and  Its 
foundation  went  bsiok  to  vary  early  times.  All  that  remains,  however, 
of  (he  older  building  is  (he  gianlta  naoi  of  Nekht^rfiebet  I.  The  pre- 
sent ■(ruoture,  as  we  loam  bom  the  in«arlp(iou  wbi«>h  rmu  along  (bo 
eitamal  W.  wall  ol  the  sanotuary  (>  v  a),  was  began  by  P(olemy  HI. 
jBuerge(es  I.)  on  the  Tth  Eplphi  (Aug.  83),  b.o.  2^,  the  great  hall  (■) 
being  finished  and  the  mttett  or  sanctuary  (a)  prepared  by  (no 
Tth  Eplphi  (Aug.  17),  n.a.  919,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  IV.  (Fhilopator). 
The  noit  six  years  were  spent  In  sculpturing  (he  walls  and  orooting 
the  doors.  Thou  a  rebellion  broke  out  In  Upper  Egypt,  and  (be  (omylo 
was  usod  as  a  fortroas  by  tha  robol  loaders,  so  that  the  work  of  buildmg 
was  not  resumed  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (Pbilomstor).  A(  last 
all  was  completed  and  tbe  temple  oonseorated  on  tbe  16th  of  MeaorS 
(Sept.  10),  D.C.  113  In  (he  raign  of  Ptolemy  IX.  (Pbyskon).  Two 
years  later  tbe  foundation  of  the  Kheni  Hall  (n)  was  laid,  and  the  roof 
wasBnlshed  on  tho  13(h  of  Mesora  (Sept.  S),  b.o.  129.  Other  InaoriptionB 
state  that  the  groat  forecourt  (c)  was  built  by  I'tolomy  Lotliyros 
(Outor  II.),  and  tlie  wall  ol  eiiclOHUro  by  1'Uileniy  Xl.  (AliKaiiilur), 
wkilu  lliu  bruiisu  galuu  ul  Uio  pylunH  wuru  so(  ut>  on  lliu  Isl  ul  Khuiitk 


M(Ka.  VI.]  lu.iiTH  ar..-  i.uxou  Trt  rmt,*i.  iHi) 

(|)nn.  r>),  ii.it.   r>7,   ill  Lhn  9r>tli  ;nnr  of  TUikimy  XIII.  (Aiilukw)  mkI 
(llmiAlm  'rryi>limiiiv. 

UliD  itIioIo  loiiglb  ol  llio  toiniilc,  Inoludiiig  llio  pyloit  and  Iha  Witit 


of  circuit,  <H  nboiit  460  ft.  The  tircndth  ol  tha  propylon  in  nliovt  260  ft. 
and  hniglit  11C  It.  Tlio  hollnwi  In  It*  ontnliln  ft^lonoro  for  liolding 
llio  hugo  llngntnvnti  willi  wliivli  it  wm  dnnnrntod. 


that  of  Dondara,  and  tho  sanio  toligfoua  idou  oud  fooirnga  whioh  bave 
boon  alludoil  to  )n  tlio  doacrtptlon  o[  that  tomiilo  are  ovidont  hero. 
Vtom  tlio  iiylon  (a  *),  whkli  U  docoratod  with  battlo  hooiios  In  liultii- 
tion  ot  tIio»e  on  tho  early  I'haraonlo  temples,  via  paas  through  the 
dooc  |b)  into  the  Finf  Court  (o),  called  the  Cowl  0/  Offeringi,  lur- 
roDnded  on  throo  aides  hy  a  poristyle  ot  S3  oolumns.  In  tho  waJIs  o[ 
tho  pylou  which  fortu  the  W.  aido  ol  thiB  oourt  aro  two  doora,  oach 
0|X)uiiig  on  a  Htairuiuui  of  343  Btopa  loading  to  tho  top  of  tlio  pyluii. 
Tliuto  alairtMwui  ure  lightuil  by  ouibnuiuraa  and  aro  dividoi!  into 
14  btagod,  oaoh  landhig-plaoo  having  sonio  small  Htoro-roouu.  Tho 
View  from  tho  tup  of  toe  pylon  U  very  fine,  and  Uio  Btairuaso  oicol- 
iont.  In  tlio  oxlorjial  walla  of  tlie  pylonii  aro  four  hioiHionB  fi>r 
IhigHtuvuH,  which  ui  hmoriptlon  utja  •urvod  a*  liglitiiing  oonduclorH. 
1'ho  J^iinl  or  Klicnl  JTiitl  (d)  haa  18  colnmni,  botwoon  tho  Orst  lino  of 
whiuli  on  uUhor  Bido  of  tho  eDtrunco  i«  a  high  itono  gcroon.  Tlio 
chambar  to  thu  I.  wai  wbere  tbo  king  paii&ed  liiinaolf  bnfore  ontoring 


the  temple  1  that  to  tho  it.  wm  the  Ltbrary,  a  catalogue  of  tbe  booke 

Sreaervod  in  It  boing  InMribed  on  the  walls.     -'       ■         ■        -    .-     . 
full  (k)  ii  uupiiortad  bV' 13>colulnni,  and  fa 


t  boing  InMtibed  on  the  walls.     The  Saiond  or  Fctlivat 


froTn  it  on  oitbor  iiida  and  loading  to  tho  outside  pMaoge  U.).  A  ainall 
clinmhor,  tbo  Ilatl  of  llta  Altar  (f),  follows,  oonimunlcating  on  oithor 
hIiIo  with  a  Ktit1ci»>io,'0f  whiob  tho  ono  on  tbo  I,  gooa  stntight  up  to  the 
ni»r,  whilu  Unit  (»i,tba  rt.  leadi  to  numoroua  mihuII  cbuinlHirH  and 
paiMa)joH.  'J'Jiun  ooingl  auothor  small  cbaiulior  (u)  tbo  Halt  ujlhe  Centre, 
or  of  tbo  Itcpoae  of  tha  Oodt,  with  a  room  ou  each  side;  and  to  tliia 
Hucoeeds  tbe  Sancttuu'y.{it),  oalled  tbe  Chamber  of  the  Oreat  Throat, 
in  the  oomor  of  whioh  in  a  inugnifloont  monolith  of  grey  gnuiite. 
Vtam  Uiat  on  tbo  rb.  we  aiwoud  a  Hniall  flight  of  stupu  toaveiyboaulilul 
Chapel  or  IeIohIe  (k),  with  Ano  pillars  with  Horoatod  oapititlu.  From 
tbo  hiHuriplJon  on  it  we  loam  that  it  way  made  l^  Nokht-bor-l>ebot, 
ul  thu  XXX.  Ilynimtj,  to  sorvu  an  n  luiui  to  tho  old  tami'lo,  siilMoijuuntly 
dostroyod  and  rciiluoed  by  Lho  oi^tual  ono.  In  this  Hpocioa  of  uago  was 
kept  tho  hawk,  tlio  embloin  ot  tlio  god  Horns,  who  waa  tbo  prini^iuul 
divinity  of  tbo  toinplo.  Itound  tbJH  am  ton  small  rooms.  II10 
inwriptions  on  Lhoin  and  Lho  two  procoding  cbamliutB  show  that,  as 
at  Dondora,  Ihoy  wore  UBod  for  the  storing  of  religious  utoiisila, 
offerings,  &o.  Round  tbo  wholo  of  the  temple,  extending  from  the 
First  Hall,  mns  a  magnificent  wall,  covered  with  inscriptions,  including 
bymns  to  Horus  and  records  of  granla  of  land  to  his  temple.  Tho 
K.  I'yUni  Hboiild  \>a  oscondod  for  tbo  aako  of  the  uiagniricont  view, 
which  gives  an  unrivalled  idea  of  the  nature  and  eharactoriatios  of  tho 
Nile  valley,  with  ita  desert  bills  on  either  side.  Tbe  staircase  is  porfactly 
pruHorvod.  The  dooi  Is  on  tho  N.  side  of  the  pylon,  in  tho  oourt.  I'lio 
staiccoso  asoends  dirootly'to  the  top,  winding  upon  itself.  In  this 
respoct  it  is  onlike  the  older  pylon  stairoaaee,  as  in  the  temple  ol 
Modlnet  Hab&,  wliioh  aaoend  in  a  straight  line  from  an  antranco  at  the 
nanow  end  of  the  pylou.  The  visitor  ahoulil  not  omit  to  pass  out  by  a 
door  hall-way  up  on  to  the  roof  of  tbe  oolonnade  of  tho  oourt,  from 
which  a  fine  vlow,  on  tho  one  side  of  tbo  pronaos,  on  tbo  other  of  the 
oornico  of  tbo  oiilrunco  gateway  and  tbo  pyloiis,  is  to  be  obtolnod. 
I'l:  The  HeuljAurc*  with  whioJi  evory  part  of-  this  temple  is  covorod  ars, 
many  ot  Ibcin,  uxlrunioly  iiiiurouting.    Boino  iit  thcni  oontoiu  valuilbh) 


Iho  imtnofl  of  iho  Rovoral  chamltora  of  tho  tomplo,  find  ilioir  dimonflionH 
in  cubitR  and  pnrtfi  of  cubito,  no  that  tho  anciont  Egyptian  mofli^urCK* 
mentfl  can  be  compared  with  the  modem  ones.  Tho  stylo  of  the 
sculptures  is  of  course  more  ot  less  debased  find  bad,  tho  proportions 
of  the  figures  beinff  often  stuihpy  and  the  style  of  work  for^  and 
mechanical.  The  hieroglyphs  often  present  to  the  Egyptolooist  very 
remarkable  forms  and  combinations,  entirely  unknown  to  the  Phantonio 
script,  and  are  usually  ezooutod  in  the  scamped  and  scratchy  high  relief 
characteristic  of  tho  lato  Ptolomalc  and  Roman  period. 

Oloso  to  tho  largo  temple,  outsido  tho  pylons,  is  a  small  mafitmiBi,  or 
birth-house,  erected  by  Ptolemy  Physkon,  and  decorated  by  Lathyros, 
but  it  is  much  damaged  and  defaced.  It  consists  of  a  colla  within  an 
outer  colonnade  with  Hathor  pillars.  In  front  Is  an  outer  hall.  Tho 
hugo  brick  wiJls  of  the  temple  enceinte,  close  by,  should  be  noted.  Tho 
whole  space  in  front  of  the  pylons  is  now  (1906)  being  excavated  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Barsanti. 

In  the  hill  b6hind  Kdfii  is  an  old  Ooptio  I>^r. 

IShootlnff.— Diiriiiff  tlio  winter  iiKmtlM  iinmortmt jcocio.  teal,  imid  oilier  wlUlfowl 
rrc(|uciit  A  i4irt  of  iiiMtlh  or  lake  to  tho  woitwAnI  of  IbUA :  ami  tho  samMMUika  In 
tho  rivor  are  eoverod  with  aquatlo  hlnla.  UnloH  the  travoflor  hiiA  a  iMiat,  tho  only 
way  nf  getting  at  tho  room  Is  to  p>  ont  hcforo  flayhruak  ami  orrnich  timlor  iho  Ivm  of 
tlio  larRo  enilmnkmont  rnnnlng  ttilaml.  At  tcNni  As  day  ilawns,  the  tunm}  will-  \tnit\n 
flyliiK  liilanH  in  fooil,  friHn  iho  NantMianks  whoro  ilioy  havn  slDt»i,  ami  a  ipnnI  many 
RhoiM  may  Ini  liail  at  ihom  as  Uioy  «mimio  llyhift  l(»w  ovor  iho  omiMiikmoiii.]  ; 

{\V,)  Two  hrs.  B.  of  Edfft,in  the  desert  near  tho  villacre  of  HassAyA, 
a  cemetery  has  been  found)  for  the  most  part  however  of  a  late  period, 
from  which  many  stelie  have  come.  In  1005  Mr<  Garstang  excavated 
here  for  the  University  of  Liverpool.  Another  portion  of  the  cemetery 
exists,  still  further  R.,  noar  the  village  of  el-Kasn',' opposite  BAAb.! 

(/{.)  A  short  distance  nlK>vc  Kiirft  is  Redastya  (850  k.),  a  village  nt  which 
resides  one  of  the  principnl  sh^khs  of  the  AbAlxla  Ambs,  with  whom  nrmngc- 
ments  nmy  be  niade  for  visiting  the  mafkat  mines  on  the  roncl  to  DcrcnikC  {see 
Ktc.  13).  At  the  second  of  the  old  stations  on  the  rond,  37  ni.  inland  from 
Kcdcslyn,  is  n 

Temple  of  Soil  I.,  dedicated  to  Amen.  Tlioug:h  small,  its  sailptnros 
arc  of  a  very  good  style;  and  in  the  hall  is  a  curious  tablet  of  hieroglyphs 
stating  that  Set!  came  here  in  the  9th  year  of  his  reign  and  caused  wells  to  be 
sunk.  It  consists  of  a  portico  sn|)ported  by  four  columns,  and  a  hall,  with 
four  pillars  in  the  centre,  at  the  end  of  which  are  throe  small  chambers,  ox 
rather  niches,  each  containing  three  statues.  Many  visitors  have  written  Greek 
inscriptions  on  its  walls,  most  nf  which  are  cx-votos  to  IVin  ;  but  one  la  mmark- 
:ililr  Hi  l)einflr  that  of  the  Sf ihliors  (|nnrlirrt*fl  In  the  fortiflcfl  stalir>n,  whosi;  tliirlit'n 
n:im«*s  arc  niscrilxHl  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  imrtico.  M.  (sol<^nistcticv 
found  one  in  Sinaitic  (or  Nal)athenn)letteK  On  a  neighbouring  rock  are  three 
stche,  in  one  of  which  Ani,  ''  the  royal  son  of  Rush,'*  and  "  Commander  of  the 
Matjai,"  or  police,  is  represented,  wnile  In  another  the  goddc^ss  Isis  is  fepresented 
on  hdrsclKick,  with  a  shield  in  the  1.  hand,  lliere  is  also  the  cartouche  of 
Amen-hctcp  III.  The  name  Retleslya  has  been  misspelled  by  modem  engineers 
as  "  Rhodesia"  I 

{R,)  Hialfway  from  Edfti  to  Gebel  Silsila  is  a  ruined  town  on  the  E. 
ImnK,  called  Bfi6b  (584  m.),  once  fortified  with  a  wall  flanked  by  round 
towers,  not  of  Very  aneiAiit  date,  and  lippaitSiitly  tliroiighoUt  of  Jlyitatt- 
tine  Arab  eonsteuetion.  It  may  hiivo  boon  tho  site  of  Pa-'Umu  or  7Vnii, 
tho  ancient  Thmuitt\  though  this  should  bo  half-way  between  YAVX 
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and  Omboa.  TlimuiB  is  ovidoiilly  tho  TAm  of  Ptolomy,  who  plaoea  16 
inland,  14'  N.  of  Omboa,  and  25'  S.  of  EiloiiliviaB.  Tlio  towii  has  been 
partly  built  among  aomo  old  quarrioa  in  whicli  are  hioroglypbio  dodiuiv- 
tiona  to  **  llorua  of  EdfA/'  and  one  iusoription  (8.  of  tho  ruina)  oonUUna 
tho  name  of  Thothmea  III.  Half  a  mile  N.  of  BtUb,  on  the  top  of  a 
hill,  bat  inviaiblo  from  the  riyer,  ia  another  ancient  fortreaa,  now  cailod 
el-^ala',  Tho  hilla  are  known  aa  es-Serdg:  they  come  down  very 
cloae  to  tho  river.  The  rock-tomb  further  xT.  ia  without  aculpture  or 
inacriptiona,  but  haa  a  fine  deacending  atairway.  It  woa  diaoovered 
during  the  railway  operationa. 

(W.)  Oppoaite Silwa,  in  a  ravine  called  Shall  er-Riggdla,  Mr.  Harris 
diacovorod  a  tablet  containing  the  flguros  and  namos  of  Noh-hapot- 
lla  ^Montu-hetop  III.,  of  tho  XL  Dyn.),  and  a  prince  Antof,  who  ia 
makmg  oiloringa  to  the  king.  Tho  deoeaaed  Se&nkh-ko-Ra,  the  lost 
king  of  the  aame  dynaaty,  ia  alao  roproaented,  with  a  table  of  offerings 
before  him.  There  are  numeroua  inacriptiona  in  the  valley,  through 
which  a  caravan  road  once  paaaed.  Among  them  are  the  cartouches  of 
Hatahopau  and  Thothmea  III.,  aa  well  as  of  Amen-hetep  I.,  Thothmos  I., 
and  Thothmoa  II.  At  tho  N.  comer  of  tho  entrance  to  tho  ravine  tho 
name  of  Nob-hapot-ltii  occurs  again.  Half  a  mile  N.,  on  tho  bank  of 
tho  rivor,  aro  aomo  tombs  and  tho  Qrook  iuacriptiou :  *<  Aut6ni,  tho  Tmgo- 
dyto  (Tfio7u8vnjs,  j(ic),  tlio  4th  yoiir  uf  Hiulriaii."  AuoUiur  4  »i*  io  Uiu 
N.,  starting  from  the  N.  corner  of  a  nwino,  tho  rooks  uru  covorod  with 
{franUi,  hioroglynhic,  l'h(unician  (or  rathor  Aramaic),  and  Qrcok.  Bomo 
of  the  hieroglyphic  graffUi  go  back  to  the  age  of  tho  VI.  Dynasty.  The 
Greek  and  Aramaic  inacriptiona  ahow  that  the  apot  was  aooounted 
sacred,  tho  Aramaic  texts  reading :  '*  Blessed  be  Abod-Nobo  of  Khnem," 
**I)lo88od  bo  Auguh  of  Isis,"  £c.  Most  of  tho  Grook  graffUi  aro  of 
tho  Ptolomaio  period,  and  in  two  of  thom  mention  is  mode  of  tho 
*'  stratdgoa  "  Artapatfis.  The  grajjiti  .oxtond  N.  to  the  village  of  el- 
KOsh,  on  tho  N.  sido  of  which  are  tho  remains  of  a  quay  as  woli  as 
quarries  with  Grook  inscriptions,  from  which  we  learn  that  in  the 
11th  year  of  Antoninus  *' great  blocks  of  stone  "were  removed  from 
this  place  (then  called  "the  Harbour")  under  the  superintendence  of 
€ho  *'  engineer  '*  ApoUonius  for  tho  pylon  of  tho  temple  of  EdfA. 

A  mile  S.  of  the  SJtall  er-Riggdla,  on  tho  ed^e  of  a  small  quarry, 
Sayce  diaoovered  in  1898  a  auppoaed  Lydian  inacnption  in  two  unea  of 
large  lettera. 

(W,)  About  5  m.  above  Bii6b  the  hilla  come  down  to  the  bank  and 
form  a  aort  of  l>luff.  Thoy  arc  called  Oebel  Abtl  CJhabah,  Sharp  gusts 
of  wind  often  rondcr  the  navigation  undor  thom  rather  dangcroua. 

{E.  and  W.)  Gebel  Silsila  {SiUnlis)  (647  m.).  tho  "mountain 
of  tho  chain,"  is  ao  called,  according  to  an  Arab  tradition,  from  the 
navigation  of  tho  rivor  at  thia  apot  having  boon  atopped  by  a  chain, 
which  the  jealouay  of  a  king  of  the  country  ordered  to  lie  fastened 
acrosa  it.  The  narrownoaa  of  the  river,  and  the  appearance  of  a  rock 
reaembling  a  pillar,  to  which  the  chain  waa  thought  to  have  been 
attached,  and  tho  ancient  name  8ils%l%$t  ao  aimilar  to  the  Arabic  SiUila, 
doubtleaa  gave  riao  to  tho  tradition.  Silailia  ia  a  Iloman  pronunciation 
of  tho  Ooptio  Kholhhcl  ("  liarrior  "I.  Tho  Old  Figyptian  namo  was 
A'/ttiiiw,  tho  oity  of  ]*a-Klionnu  prolHibly  standing  on  tho  W.  bank,  on 
tho  site  of  tlio  iuo<lorn  villago  of  cl-IJavmUlm,  which  dorivos  its  uanio 
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from  nomo  llomnn  nilns  oi      I 
DyiiM^y  rosidod  at  Pa-Kht 
age  of  the  XIX.  and  XX      i 
papyri  warns  its  students  i 
was  also  the  headquarters  o 
who  worked  in  the  quarri 
1096  ft.  at  the  narrowest  pa 
Silsila  is  romarkahlo  foi 
which  the  blocks  used  in  th 
taken.    They  extend  on  bo      i 
being  the  most  remarkable 
the  curious  grottoes  and  ins 
to  the  W.  bank,  but  it  is 
feluka,  and  no  one  should  01 

East  Bank.— The  most     1 
this  bank  is  by  a  long  pas 
Tablet  of  Mor-on-Ptah  men     1 
extent  of  the  monuments  of 
judge  of  the  stupendous  w( 
those  quarries  would  suflloe 
gigantic  ruins  of  Thebes  anc     1 
Hafniv  may  wo  appiv  tlio  ox[ 
IKirpliyry  quarrios,  to  tliuHo  c    : 
suniciuiit  fapidicinro.*'    The     1 
and  more  ospooially  (Irook  gt    \ 
being  the  more  numerous.     I 
among  them  is  one  dated  in     1 
the  8th  year  of  Claudius-  (w    I 
are  the  cartouches  of  Aprioi 
was  never  transported  to  its     1 
however  were  never  finished,   1 
halfway  up  the  cliff.    In  thi 
hotep  III.,  which  was  never  1 
was  cut,  and  which  has  been    1 
was  intended  for  a  temple  of    1 
and  even  of  Amen-hetep  hio  1 
''disk- worshippers"  of  his  so 
down  into  the  plain  on  the  N. 
where  we  enter  the  plain,  is  a  I 
a  mile  S.  of  the  quarry  from  v 
a  considerably  higlier  level,   1 
excavated  in  the  rook  and  faci  1 
louff  inscription,  from  which  v  : 
of  the  king*s  reign.    If  wo  doR<  : 
we  shall  come  across  a  atcla  of  I 

West  Bank.— The  quarrie  1 
other,  are  remarkable  for  the  1 
turned  into  sepulchral  grottoet 

The  first  OrolU)  to  the  N.  h 
of  a  long  corridor,  supported 
rock,  on  which,  as  well  as  on  I 
tablets  of  hieroglyphs,  bearinn 


who  bM  horo oonunDroonitod  bladoIoBlof  llio  KuhIim  BUiiopianii.  lie 
1m  raiirouonUid  In  a  air,  imrgiiins  willi  Iwuilud  tuw  Llia  llyiiig  oiiumy, 
wliu.  being  ooiimloUily  rouloJ,  uuo  for  i>oau}.  IIo  is  tliun  bonio  in  a 
splendid  uiriiie  by  the  Bgyptitui  chiefs,  procoded  by  hia  troops,  and  by 
captives  of  Ibe  oonqoorad  nation,  a  trumpeter  baviDg  given  Uio  signal 
(or  tbe  proceaslon  to  maTob,  Other  soldiers  arc  employed  in  briugiiig 
tho  prisonora  thoy  have  oapturod;  and  in  anotbor  part  tbe  monaroh  is 
seen  receiving  the  omblem  of  life  from  (bo  god  Amon-Ra. 

One  of  the  most  pertaot  spoclmens  o(  Egyptian  sculpture  during  its 
best  period  Is  soon  In  the  babloau  niprosoDting  Ilor-em-tioh  aa  an  Infant 
BuoVlud  by  a  gixlduiui.  Unfortnnatuly  Ihu  puinLin^  in  Liiiu  gniLto  ikru 
iiiuuh  liijiicud  by  Llio  siiioku  of  tunihus,  an<l  by  Ibu  rinis  ufUiii  liglitod 
by  Dio  saihirs. 

In  a  lucusH  on  liiu  biuik  wull  to  tbo  rt.  SIplah  (Uio  laul  king  ol  Uio 
XIX.  Dynonty)  apinurs  wIlli  the  urinio  mlnUtoc  Ilui.  Then  oomos  a 
tUla  of  Fa-KoliaH  ("tbo  Nogro"},  dated  in  the  3nd  year  of  Mor-cn- 
Ptah  I.,  tbo  siiccoBsoi:  of  Itamsoe  ll. ;  than  a  alelit  of  Itanisos  I.,  and  an 
insoriptlon  whicb  rooords  the  colebmtion  oi  tbo  (oatival  inqtiluted  by 
Prinoe  KhK-oin-uosot  in  honour  of  his  father  Rarotes  II.  The  Ubiots 
rooording  tbo  succosslvo  celabratlons  ol  tlie  festival  aro  datod  in  Uio 
aoth,  Mill,  »7tii,  and  4nth  yuan  at  tho  king'u  roign.  Itosidos  a  Bano- 
tilary  nf  Itiililsen  IT.,  tbo  spoos  atiu  coiilikiiiH  a  tU-la  of  Die  liigb-priuHt 
MM,  dolud  In  tho  Unl  yuir  u(  hlurHjn-l'liib  I.,  and  liiu  uba[iul  ul  IVtir, 
in  vrlilub  Jlainso*  11.  Is  roprMOiitod  wllli  bU  wife  lus-DoIort  au4 
favourite  daughter  Bint-'Anat  before  Plah  and  Meter-Tum,  On  the 
second  door  from  tho  1.  Bamaes  III.  {XX.  I>yn.)  Is  dopletod  with  tbo 
oommandor  of  bis  cavalry,  and  insido  tbo  front  wall  Is  a  hioratio 
liuicrjption,  dated  in  tho  Qlh  your  of  tho  samo  king,  which  statu)  Ibat 
200Q  workmen,  40  Hhl|ui,  and  1  boatH  wore  unniloyud  iiy  Sutoin-bob,  tbo 
*u[Kirintundoiit  of  tbo  imUouo,  to  ooiivoy  stunu  Iruiit  Silsilis  fur  tbo  ruyul 
Uimb  in  tbu  lliliAn  ol-Miilhk  ul  Thubus. 

8.  of  tbo  spoos  is  a  iteU  wltli  Iho  name  ot  lUmsos  V.  {XX.  T>wn\, 
and  close  lo  It  another  tUUi  dntud  In  Ibo  31st  yoar  ol  Shisbak  I.  {XXit. 
Dyn.),  wbloh  locords  tho  visit  of  his  arohitoct  llor-em-sal  to  Silsilis  lo 

Suarry  stones  for  the  pylon  of  tbo  Bubastidc  Uourl  at  Karnak.    Further 
.  Is  a  repressnlation  of  Ramses  III.  before  Amen,  Mut  and  Khonsu,  aa 
e  ol  which  oonMiis  tho  nsmos  of  Hatahepsu  and 


Thotbmes  III.  Still  furibor  S.  Is  a  Greek  proskynSma  by  Kloonidas, 
"a  pilot  ol  tbo  Nile,"  lo  tbe  gods  /.ous  and  NophOtAs  in  the  lOlli  yuac 
ol  Trajan,  with  tlie  plutnro  ol  a  tree  on  one  side  and  of  a  bull  and  a  boy 


a  tbe  other,     On  a  rock  in  the  vicinity  Is  tho  namo  of  Meri-Ra,  tho 
pronomon  ol  I'epi  ],,  of  tbe  VI.  Dynasty. 

To  (he  S.  again  are  olbar  Tablets  and  Open  Ch«{)ela,  ol  very 
elegant  lorm.  They  are  ornamented  with  eolumns,  having  capitals 
resembling  the  hud  of  the  lotus,  surmounted  by  an  elcttant  Egyptian 
comioe,  and  in  general  style  and  doeign  they  very  ta\uib  resemble  one 
anotbar.  Tlie  first  Is  of  the  leign  of  Mer-an-Plab  I.,  the  son  and 
■ucoossor  of  Itaiusoa  II.  The  seoond  is  Ibat  ol  Ranuos  himsell,  and 
tbo  third  is  that  ol  bis  latlier  Sell  I.  1'lie  suhjuets  of  tbo  two  last  aro 
very  shuilar,  and  Lliuir  litblots  date  bi  the  Crst  year  ul  uilbet  luuliarch. 
tWb  tablot  ooiilains  a  hymu  lo  Ibu  Mile  god. 


□  (.napei  oi  Kunsea,  i 

I  KliutiHii,  Ifia  I'lioinM  I 
IJlluB),  and  oDior  (»nt 
OHiriB,  8Iiu,  M»nt,  Tornut,  Bab,  Atmu,  Min,  Xnihor,  Tboth,  ^l,  bdA 
•  few  others,  whom  nanio  and  oharnctai:  aro  Iohb  oorUln.  In  iho 
prinoipsi  pioturo  llamaos  prosents  nn  ofToring  of  incaniia  to  the  Thetnn 
triad,  and  two  vosoa  of  wino  to  Oa,  Ploh,  and  tbo  god  of  the  Nilo,  vho  ll 
bore  treatod  as  tho  othor  divinitiM  of  Egypt.  Indeod  it  is  romarkable 
that  he  la  only  reprMented  in  this  maDQec  at  SilBills.  He  usnally  boors 
lotUR  platitfl  and  water-jart,  or  tbo  varloaa  productions  ol  Eg]>pl,  among 
tlio  onuutiontod  doTioos  at  tbo  bosea  ol  tbo  nalle  In  cortnin  parU  ol  tho 
tomploa,  or  on  tho  tbronea  ol  atatuoa ;  and  lio  Iroquoiitly  cojrloe  Uid 
cmbloma  of  tho  difloront  nomcB  and  toparchios  of  Egypt.  Isia-nolert, 
tho  qiioon  of  Itamsoi  II.,  atao  holdi  fortb  two  sistm  iioforo  a  onriona 
triad  of  doitiog;  and  at  tho  liaea  of  tho  tide  walli  tho  god  NiluB  il  again 
introduoed,  carrying  watot-plants  and  vatioiu  offorlnge,  the  produoa  of 
the  irrigated  land  of  Egypt. 

Sonio  inuiU  tnbleti  occur  at  tho  Bide  of  thoao  chapels;  one  of  tbem 
of  tho  timo  of  Amon-hotop  II,,  another  of  Roi  tho  high  prioat  of  Amon 
undor  Hoc-on~rtah  I.,  and  a  larger  ono  of  Itaniaos  ill.  olTorlng  to  Ra 
and  Mlioa. 


Tho  particular  honour  paid  to  tbo  god  NiluN  at  Blbllla  wna  perhaps 
connectod  with  tbo  trananlsBion  of  tho  bloots  ol  stone  by  water,  wfalob 
wore  tboro  committed  to  tho  ofaargo  of  tho  rivor-god ;  bot  it  may  havo 
oriifinatod  itt  tho  pocoliatly  narrow  ohnrootor  ol  the  tItoc  llsolt  In  that 
part. 

(ir.)  At  y,lffii,  lo  llic  H.  of  SltRlllH,  doitio  numiiK  «l  humt  oUy  )i»ve 
tKKin  foniiil,  ahnilar  to  a  fow  mot  with  at  Thcliofi,  inodo  in  tho  form  of 
tho  body.  In  two  parts,  loood  togothor  with  thongs  or  string,  A  mils 
and  a  half  S.,  at  tbo  Kim  er-Iif-trof  1b  tlio  site  of  ati  ancient  otty  and  of 
a  small  rsotangular  temple,  llio  sanctuary  of  which  la  IS  ft.  by  1S|  ft. 
The  ioBcriptionH  that  rotnnin  show  that  it  WM  built  by  Domition,  and 

it  seona  tol         '  ..■...-.-.-.  ~. 

and  SiriuB  ai 
Coptic  monastery. 

Just  boforo  roacliing  Kflra  Omlio  wo  soo  (E.)  tho  hum  chimnoy-Htaok 
of  the  pnmping-onglna  wblch  raison  the  water  to  irrigate  tbo  dosert- 
Und  whloh  is  being  roolaimod  by  an  English  oompany  (roo  p.  476). 

IE.)  K4m  Ombo  (SU  m.)  marks  the  §iU  of  tho  anoient  Fa-Sebek  or 
^iiMt([7nM),in  Coptic  JlfW.  The  ancient  town  and  the  mora  modem 
village  wbloh  sucDeeded  It  have  both  been  buried  beneath  the  sand. 
Tbo  Great  Temple,  that  stood  on  an  artificial  platform  high  above  the 
river,  where  however  a  portion  of  It  hod  already  boon  carded  away  by 
tho  rlVer,  was  cleared  of  tho  sand,  which  almost  entirely  covered  It,  by 
M.  do  Morgan  In  1SS8.  It  Is  now  one  of  the  finest  and  beat-preserved 
temple*  of  iTppor  Rgy|it. 

It  wiM  built  cm  tbn  sitn  <il  nil  olilor  one  nt  llm  XVIU,  DynMtv,  In 
tho  ago  of  tho  I'tolomioa,  Uiio  of  the  toxts  rooontly  hrouglit  to  Itglit 
gIvMan  account  of  the  tepnimmodo  to  It  by  IHolomyVII.  {rhilomotor) 
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and  kia  quoon  Gloopatro.  The  innor  colonuadod  l[(Ul  was  flnishod  b^ 
Ptolomy  IX.  (Physkou),  who  also  built  the  smaller  tompio  (or  mammin) 
on  tho^Y.,  which  is  now  almost  entirely  destrovod  by  the  river.  The 
uassttge  which  runs  round  throe  sides  of  the  building  was  the  work  of 
Ptolemy  XIII.  (Auletos),  though  the  completion  of  the  adornment  of 
its  walls  was  due  to  Vespasian.  The  hypostyle  forecourt  belongs  to  the 
same  Ptolemy,  and  it  was  in  honour  of  him  and  his  queen  Oieopatra 
that  the  soldiers  in  the  district  of  Ombos  dedicated  the  temple  to 
**Haro6ri8,  the  great  god"  (the  elder  Horus  or  Har-ur),  and  **  Apollo;" 
as  we  learn  from  a  Greek  inscription  under  the  cornice  of  the  back  wall 
of  the  inner  colonnaded  hall.  Tiberius  finished  the  ornamentation  of 
the  forecourt,  and  at  the  bock  of  the  sanctuary  (on  the  walls  of  the 
encircling  piissogo)  wo  find  not  only  the  eartouchos  of  TBlius  Antoninus 
(Pius),  but  tliuHo  also  of  Moodnus  and  Diadumenus  (a.u.  217).  On  the 
8.  sidfe  is  a  small  chapel,  which  a  Qreek  inscription  over  the  entrance 
stt^toH  was  eroctcid  to  the  goddess  Aphroditd  by  Petronia  and  her 
children  in  the  7lli  year  of  I^omitian,  when  0.  Boptimius  Vegctus  was 
prefect  of  Egypt. 

The  temple  baa  the  peculiarity  of  possessing  two  entrances  and  two 
parallel  sanctuaries.  It  Is,  in  fact,  a  double  temple,  dedicated  to  the 
two  hostile  principles — of  Light  adored  under  the  form  of  Horus,  and 
Darkness  under  that  of  the  crocodile-headed  god  Sebek.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  two  winged  disks  over  the  entrance  rather  adds  to  the 
general  oileot.  On  the  under  surface  of  some  of  the  architraves  of  the 
portico  the  figures  have  boon  left  unfinished,  and  present  a  satisfactory 
specimen  of  the  Egyptian  mode  of  drawing  them  In  squares,  when  tho 
artists  began  their  pictures.  A  similar  arrangement  is  met  with  in 
some  of  the  tombs  at  Thelxsa,  of  the  time  of  the  XVIII.  and  XIX. 
Dynasties ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  proportions  of  the  human 
figure  dilTorcd  at  various  periods.  In  those  last  Uie  lower  leg,  from  the 
plant  of  tlie  foot  to  the  centre  of  the  knee,  occupied  six  scjuares  in 
height,  and  the  whole  figure  to  tho  top  of  tlic  head  lU  squares.  At 
Oinuos  and  in  other  l*to1emaie  buildings  the  proportions  are  somewhat 
different,  and  the  figure  (as  in  the  oaniest,  or  Pyramid,  period)  is  less 
elongated  than  in  the  XVIII.  and  XIX.  DyuastioH.  The  difieronee  In 
tho  oharaoter  of  tho  human  figure  during  the  early  Pynuuid  age  is 
rather  in  its  breadth  compared  with  its  height ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  statues  were  then  less  conventional,  and  bore  a  closer  resemblance 
to  nature,  than  in  later  times. 

Overlooking  the  river  is  the  great  platform,  on  which  stood  a  largo 
stone  altar  approached  by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps.  On  the  W.  side  is 
all  that  now  remains  of  the  smaller  temple  of  Ptolomy  Physkon,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  l)irth-house  or  mammisi.  The  fowling  scene  on 
the  wall  should  Im)  ospecially  noticed.  From  the  groat  platfonn  wu 
pass  into  the  hypostyle  forecourt,  and  then  into  the  colonnaded  Hall 
and  inner  sanctuary.  At  the  back  are  a  row  of  unfinished  ccIUb,  each 
dedicated  to  a  separate  divinity.  On  the  walls  of  the  inner  hall  are 
long  and  valuable  calendar  texts  recording  tho  festivals  of  the  deities 
worshipped  at  Kdm  Ombo  and  neighbouring  places,  such  as  *'  the  lake 
of  Gob."  The  walls  of  the  encircling  passage,  N.  and  S.,  are  orna- 
mented with  tho  imaginary  conquests  of  Ptolemy  Auletos,  and  lists  of 
conquered  nations  are  given  in  cartouches  in  imitation  of  those  of  the 
older  Pharaohs.    Among  them  are  two  nunios  -KrpUir  and  Kesrtlb  or 


TKov  nro  toauA  In  tho  9.  ttMuigo  (tut  Mid  Slut  eartonohM  from  tbo  W.)> 
It  nliauld  bonovor  bo  rtimDmboTod  (hftt  tbls  Insoriptlon  ii  of  PUjlomi^a 
date,  And  we  bsve  no  {guarantee  tbnt  thoM  otimM  nera  not  derlvod  by 
Ui«  BotibM  of  Ptolam;  AaloUn  from  Jewleh  lonrces.  Tbej  do  not  oocut 
In  tbs  re»ll;  uioisnt  Inscriptions— In  whiob  Oftpbtor  appe»n  In  Its 
gonnlne  old  foFm  ol  Ktftiu — uid  lo  cuinot  be  regudod  definitely  u  tin 
Kgyptinn  oonfltntfttloD  ol  the  Biblical  narraliio.  In  the  same  InBcrip- 
tion  occur  montioni  of  Periia  (Porala)  and  Tltnio  (Sindh,  India),  Imth  of 
wbicb  nnmcB  ncro  piobabl;  not  known  to  tbo  Pbarnonlc  BsyptlanB 
before  tbo  SiJte  period,  when  tbey  oaino  into  direct  contact  witn  Persia 
and  tbcough  thorn  vith  the  Farthei  East,  The  namoof  SIndb  in  given 
in  the  Pe^an  form,  wltb  an  B,  not  an  S,  as  initial  lottcr,  and  the  oane 
of  Penla  is  spelt  in  tho  Oreak  way  (Fena,  Fenya],  not  in  the  Bemitlo 
{Ptrei).    In  the  N.  pasBags  Is  the  name  of  Canaan  (No.  14). 

The  lacied  preolnola  of  tbo  temples  were  surroanded  tn  a  strong 
Crude-brick  EtMotum,  mneh  of  which  still  remainfl.  On  the  eastern 
Inno  of  tliin  onclosiiro  wm  until  Intel;  a  stono  Qainoaji,  dedicated  to 
Kulnk,  tlio  Iionl  uf  UmiiuH,  which  boro  tho  nnmoH  of  I'botbnics  HI.  and 
of  llntshopnu.  This  satlslnctorily  pcovoa  that,  tlioii{;h  tbo  ruins  only 
data  altor  tho  necoanlon  of  tbo  Ptolomios,  tboro  hrul  prcvionsly  oxlntoil 
a  tonipic  at  U)ni)os,  of  an  oaiilor  ouooh.     Utiior  rninalTiH  of  tlio  Ftaino 

Criod,  with  tho  nnmo  of  Tiiothmos  III.,  woro  to  lie  found  on  the  bnnh 
fore   tho  rooont  oTonTatlons.    The  nppor  part  of   tho  gateway  was 
added  by  a  late  Ptotomy,  or  by  one  of  tho  Otoian. 

The  mounds  of  the  town  and  remains  of  hoUBos  extend  oonsider- 
ably  to  the  E.  ot  this  enclosure;  and,  to  jndge  from  their  appearance, 
Ombos  most  have  suRerod  hy  firo,  like  many  other  citios  ol  Upper 
Egypt,  Among  thorn  ban  boon  found  a  granite  block  with  tbo  oartoucho 
of  'lliotbmos  I.,  "  boloTod  ot  Bobok,  lord  ot  Hubit,"  whoM  tlguro  Is 
ro[troiiaiitoi1  upon  It. 

Sand- 

„ ro.     On 

tbo  mnliilanu,  W.  of  tho  Inland,  and  on  tho  odgo  of  tbo  dosort,  }|  m. 
W.  of  tho  Tillnge  of  Sabakhayya,  Is  a  large  KHim  conBlsting  of  tomlis, 
moBtly  of  tho  Tloman  period.  Halt  a  mile  E.  of  it.  In  tbo  ouUlTatod 
land,  is  a  nnallor  KOm,  tho  alto  ot  tbo  tomplo  of  Gontra-Omboe,  now 
ontlroly  destroyed. 

(R.)  Tmotsa,  2  m.  8.  of  KAm  Ombo,  with  tbo  site  of  a  Iloman  (own 
with  quays,  a  Co^io  ohurob,  Ac.  S.  are  the  quarries  ot  Khanndga, 
with  a  Latin  insonptlon. 

(£.)  At  (ho  village  ot  Shotb,  on  (ho  edge  ot  (he  dosort,  a  HecropollB 
of  tho  Boman  ago  hu  been  diBoorered. 

{JS.)  Dariw  (0000  inhj  Is  tho  heodquartorB  of  the  Molekab  division 
of  the  Ab4bda  Arabs.  This  town  marks  the  boundary  between  the 
Anbio  and  Nubian  langnages  (see  p,  [81]). 

Soon  alter  psAsing  BdiQ  the  valley  of  the  Nile  in  '      "      

very  narrow  limits,  and,  though  sllab"         '         ■"  ' 
Ombos,  the  mountains  again  appToooh 

8.    The  general  (eatnrea  of  the  oountry  negin  to  rasemDia  ant 
this  pecnllarity  of  oharocter  Is   Increiued  by  the  appearancn 


On  Mvoral  of  tlio  hoighli  ms  Rmall  towera,  pArtioululy  on  the  W. 
bulk ;  fuid  hero  and  tbeni  ue  qusniaa  of  Bandstoue,  ooott  worked  bj 
Uie  mDcient  Egyptiaiu.  Tha  Junotiop  ol  the  landilone  mnd  gramie  )• 
obaarred  aboat  Ivro-thirds  of  the  nay  from  Omboi  to  Aiwta,  in  tho 
vicinity  ol  Kl-Khattara;  Irom  wliloh  ptunt  tha  lonnar  continoM  ^ 
int«rTalf>  to  present  itself  over  the  lyeolte  and  other  primitive  iMds,  ai 
at  AiwLn  and  In  Nubia.  A  little  N.  ol  Aswin,  80  ft.  above  the  leval 
ol  high  Nils,  Mr.  Wil)co«ks,  in  1S93'93,  discovated  the  honea  of 
olepbaiita  and  otliot  animals.       ... 

(IV.)  At  ^ervMa  there  in  au  anoieut  stone  quay,  and  a  ruined  Coptic 
monastery  of  largo  hIeo  1  in.  up  the  Wtdl  (W.) ',  tomlw  bavo  Ixieu  found 
ill  the  low  hills  at  tho  eago  ol  the  dosort.'  ' 


tlio  aneioiit  notno  ol  tho  place  woa  I'MukbemiHi. 


Koojilng  tp  Uio  cluHiiuil 
riiiiH  nil  iMtwuuii  iHliitM  1)1 
[HjlUhoil  liluik  riH;k,  urid,  pitHslii|{  tbil  town,  inuora  tu  a  sloping  iMiik  of 
HHjid  just  above  it.  At  vary  low  Nile  the  ulloot  Is  marred  by  tho  larga 
sund-bfuiks  at  Ilia  mouth  of  the  E.  ohannol ;  and  so  rapidly  are  tlioao 
increasing,  that  llioy  threaten  to  block  tho  way  altogotltor  baforp  long. 
Kvon  now,  larraj  boots  are  obliaod,  whon  the  river  is  low,  to  go  br  the 
cliannol  W.  o[  tClophantliiA,  ana  oomu  round  by  tbo  top  of  tho  Isjaiid. 
SUuiinorB  (ro(|UOiil)y  aro  obliged  to  be  inoorod  at  some  diatonoo  from 
AawAu  ilsolf. 

A^w&n  and  its  Eovlroiui. 

'  [k.)  Asiri"  *  V"'!  hotels,  to.,  BOO  Indox-Diroelory ;  600  m.  from 
UaltOj  Mtd  lUiout  730  ui.  Irun  tlio  Modlturraooou.  Itly.  Stul.  and  I', 
and  T.  olTicos  noar  the  river).  Aswin  haa  now  become  a  he&ltb-resoit 
ol  the  best,  and  in' the  season  tho  most  oipensivo,  kind.  But  more 
acononiiatti  viBitors  will  find  that  bofora  tha  beginning  of  the  season, 
in  Novomlier,  a  stay  at  AswAn  is  oomparaCivaly  inaxponslva  and  qnite 
qutot.  The  beauty  of  AswAn,  with  its  placid  river,  Its  tree-lined  stroot 
on  tho  livor  liank,  tho  palm-cnvorod  Island  of  BlophantinS,  and  the 
liure  duHqrl  blllu  Imyuud,  iti  iniidi  uiibmica<l  liy  quiutude,  and  in  ajil 
to  hb  oluUdoil  by  tlie  throng  ol  EuruiKian  touriuts  wlio  stay  bore  in 
January  and  Fubruary.  AKwAn  Is  tha  frontier  town  of  Egypt  proper,  and 
tho  capital  of  El-HadAd,'  the  most  S.  proviuoe  of  Upper  Kgypt.  '  It 
oconples  the  site  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  town  of  Suentt  (tbe  Greek 
Sylni.  and  the  Coptlo  Suan).  Prlo[  to  the  Mahdist  rsballlon  Aswku 
vias  the  oentre  of  a  flourishing  tr^e  with  the  Sudan  and  Abyulnia ;  the 
annual  valiM  of  tho  commerce  parsing  through  tho  town  tiaving  boun 
ewUmatod  at  £9,QnO,UX).  With  tho  death  of  the  Klialttaand  the  reopening 
uf  IboUudui  it  Is  uKpuclod  that  Ihatntdo  iii  india-rubber,  owlrioli  fuatborii; 
was,  borui,  skins,  lamariuda,  ivory,  &u.,  will  rapidly  roviva.    The  popU' 
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eonalNtlneoi  ■'igyptluu,  Onwk^  LiOviinUn<i«i  Mubtftnii,  llltlinnn.Nogroot, 
Mid  ft  tow  TurH,  to.  In  inedinv»l  tutd  modem  tlmo*  the  tovm  haa 
anderOd  gTMtly  Irom  the  Inannlotia  at  Penians,  Arabs,  and  Turk|. 
Aanftn  Itself  oontalhn  notblne  o(  Interest  to  «n  Bgjptologiat,  faroept  a 
mined  FtolemtJo  temple  and  the  granite  quarries;  out  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  interesting  tombs  (see  below),  and  Uie  world-renowna^ 
Philie  <■  cIdm)  by. 

Historr.— Of  the  liilie  when  Sytnt  or  Aiwln  supplied  Kgypt  wllh  the 
malcrini  for  lo  ninny  iiingnilicenl  monuniciits,  nnd  its  emnlle  ijunrtiet  moil 
liavu  swnmicd  witli  nn  nnny  of  workmen,  tew  Uncea  aic  left,  except  the  names 
of  one  or.  two.  kings  of  the  XII.  Dynuty  on  the  locki  In  the  ndghbouriiood. 
The  prophel  EiekKl  mentions  It  ai  the  loutbem  frontier  of  Enpt:  "Trom 
Migdol  to  Syene"  (Etek.  xxi*.  io).  In  the  Ume  of  the  Ptolemiia,  Srtn* 
became  tsnioUs  from  being  conildered  by  theBittonomeisof  Aleinndriaai  lylni 
immedinlelf  under  the  in^ilc  ;  a  belief  which  nrow  from  the  drcumslance  thnt 
during  (he  mmtner  sdstke  (he  mv9  of  Ihc  ran  fell  Srenicrill]'  lo  the  l«Monl  61  a 
wi'll  lm\\  ]|  wn.1  on  the  hiiowledgc  tluit  Ih^  (tin  but  M  slindnw  nt  AswAnL 
iiHiiliiiHsl  with  (lii^  imnninimi'nt  of  the  aiin'ii  ilndow  nt  Allixnndrin  nil 
IIh'  hingiM  liny,  niiil  Itie  ilbtlnnco  )iclwct-n  Ihc  two  ptncd,  llint  KmloslhRim 
(a76-ig6K(;tlinKal,hliicnlailntlons<br.lhei       '    ' -*      -  "       ■ 


ortbedftrth.    Senrch 
inrn  mwln  Air  this  wdi,  nnd  It  Im*  niiw  Ixsin  dlficovi'n^l  iiy  Mr.  Mnwnnl 


<.'iin«r,  inin  Inxjirctor  of  AiiibiiililiK  for  U|i)in  l'.gyi>L  ll  In  im  llm  Ulnn<l  of 
t'Ji'tiliniillnA  (am;  tii-kiw).  AiiwKn  wnx  nine  aiJiiliRitu<l  In  IHnfanmht  liinm  fiir  life 
i;iii)ilnc«  nf  lu  wine.  Under  (lie  Koinnni,  Syf'nt  wnl  nn  liii|>orlnnt  ftnnllnr 
luwii.  JllvntmlwMlnnlstiLil  iIk-tc  by  IJoiiiUinnhan  piinyiiMiiilli>r1i>ascnlh!nj[ 
nllnckt  li|)on  flie  Roninn  nolitcs,  nnil  rcVcnfcd  htni9)4f  for  Iwhif!  obliged  lo 
exchange  the  society  of  Rome  for  the.  comniiuid  of  it  coliorl  nt  the  ettrcniitt'  dt 
"- ■■  ■  ■         " -    " --""-a  nnd    the 

n  lilnliofiric,  nnd  there 
u'c:oi>tlc  convciil  hi'  its  VIcinlly.  Arnli  wrilrrs 
describe  AswAn  ni  n  flourishing  town,  (ind  the  iloiy,  If  it  Ik  Ime,  Ihnt,  In  con- 
seqiicnce  of  a,  pest  which  destroyed  more  Ihnn  ao.ooo  of  the  Inlinbitnnts,  n 
part  of  Ihc  old  town  wns  nlnniloncd  for  the  nriehlioiirlng  h)ll!i,  on  which  Ihe 
Snmcciis  liiul  trilled;  shows  II  lo  lihvi^  bcrn  a  ]>lncc  ol  gnnt  tiK,  llul  In  Ihc 
tntlw  hnlfof  thi:  twelfth  cent.  II  sufTcml  so  severely  from  llie  delimlntlons  of  Ihe 
Nnliians  on  th<^  S. ,  and  Ihe  descrl  trilies  on  the  N. ,  that  it  wiu  nimost  complelely 
reduced  lo  niios  ;  nnd  ihongh  ll  rosi^  n{pun  a  little  when  SulUin  Sdlm  placed  a 
Tnrkisli  garrhwn  Ihcre,  (I  never  bccnmn  of  more  importtncc  thnn  it  Is  at  present. 
Many  of  the  inhnbilnnls  of  AsivAn  nre  dncended  from  llte^  I'lirhlsh  soldieta. 

TIio  wondorfnl  nieturanqiionosa  of  Anwftn  bi  well  linown.  Ferhnp* 
the  most  ohatAeteilKtlo  "lilt"  whorO  alt  la  piotacomuo  la  the  rafned 
Harncftiic  Cnxtln,  porchod  oil  tbn  top  of  tiio  giAat  {p«liito  boilldor  wbloh 

bars  tho  rivoT  <         "  "        '  ^'-  '    "  " 

tiditnd  fonnH  tl 

annset,  when  tho  colouring  of  nky,  rivor,  rocks,  and  tbwn  is  extrAOTdlfiarr  f 
nowhere  elne  In  B^pt  can  tho  oharaateristlo  Egyptian  annset-glow  be 
aeen  in  no  ploturosque  a  netting.  The  elloot  ot  the  gaunt  black  rulni  of 
the  castle  stnnding  out  affBlnnt  the  many  hues  o[  the  sky  and  bathbd  in 
tho  reflootlnn  of  light  from  tho  rWor,  whioh  rit  thin  timo.  titkes  the 
appoftmnco' ot  moltnn  motal,  in  most  rnniarkalito.  'What  Is  nnoiont 
lit  tlin  oiMtlo  (i«Tt  nt  It  In  a  modern  linllntlon  mini  dntoi  from  tlio 
early  Middle  Agos.  I'lin  vlow  from  It  ot  tho  oatamcl  Is  very  fine;  it 
is  idontlcal  with  tlint  to  bo  had  from  tho  tormco  of  tlio  Caiaraet  Rolel 
9  K  9 
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cloiio  by,  beyond  which  are  Fork  Tafiig,  aiid  the  namoroua  tombg,  mostly 
oouotaplis,  of  dilluront  ahfikha  or  MoBiom  aalntft  of  ISgypt. 

One  of  the  most  coiuipicuoUH  foaturos  of  AttwinliB  the  lirick  Wall, 
like  a  sroyne,  projecting  into  the  river,  8.  of  the  Qrand  Hotel.  It  is 
probably  of  Itoman  conatruction,  and  has  apparently  formed  part  of 
a  bath.  In  one  of  the  arohos,  on  the  N.  side,  is  a  Oreek  Inscnption, 
brought  from  some  other  building,  relating  to  the  rise  of  the  Nile. 
The  cartouche  of  the  Emperor  Aelius  Yorus  also  occurs.  There  is 
also  a  stone  built  into  the  wall  to  the  S.  of  this,  which  belonged 
to  a  Nilometer,  being  part  of  ^  scale  with  12  lines,  or  II  divisions, 
which  measure  1  ft.  8  in.  each.  Thoy  are  double  digits ;  and  as  the 
cubit  oonsistod  of  38  digits,  this  fragment  wants  throe  divisions,  or  G 
digits,  of  the  whole  cubit,  which  would  thus  have  been  1  ft.  6*9G  in.  in 
length.  At  the  upper  end  (now  the  lower,  as  it  stands  upside  down  in 
the  wall)  is  X,  the  sign  of  the  cubit  in  demotic.  This  differs  from 
the  cubit  of  the  Nilometer  at  JiUephantind,  which  measures  1  ft.  8*626 
in.;  but  the  divisions  are  very  irregular.  The  average  cubit  at 
Elophantind  for  the  top  7  cubits  is  1  ft.  8  in. 

The  Ptolemaic  Temple  lies  to  the  B.U.  of  the  Uly.  8tat.  and  to  the 
1.  of  the  road  to  Pliilm.  It  is  almost  onilioddod  in  the  rubbish  mounds 
of  the  old  city  {hey  vnth  gJuiftr).  Ptolemy  Kuorgotos  built  it,  and  his 
successor,  Philopator.  decorated  it.  On  the  inner  sides  of  the  doom 
loading  to  tlio  antc-chai>el  and  sanctuary  are  hymns  to  Isis  of  Sy6nO, 
to  whom  the  temple  is  dedicated.  The  main  entrance,  surmounted  by 
a  concave  cornice,  is  now  built  up.  On  rt.  jamb  of  the  doorway,  in 
the  top  register,  Euorgetes  stands  before  Amon-Min;  in  the  lower, 
he  is  sacritlcing  to  Ilathor.  On  the  1.  jamb — top  register — the  same 
king  presents  a  figure  of  MaTit  to  Amen*;  lower  register,  he  presents 
inilk  U)  tt  goildess.  To  t)tc  rL  of  Uic  lintel  Kuurgotos  olTers  a  sacrifiuo  tu 
OHiris,  Isis,  and  Uarpokrates ;  he  is  also  represented  standing  before 
Uathor  and  Sebek  of  Sy6u6 ;  to  the  I,  he  stands  before  Khuemu,  Satit 
and  Anukit,  the  cataract  triad,  and  presents  them  with  a  figure  of 
Maat ;  he  is  again  represented  with  his  wife,  Beronikd,  standing  before 
Isis. 

Near  the  temple  (E.)  is  an  Inacription  of  the  time  of  Khu-n-Aten, 
with  hands  from  the  solar  disk  descending  to  the  figure  of  the 
king. 

Among  the  rubbish-mounds  due  E.  of  the  station  the  foundations 
of  a  Gate  of  a  temple  were  discovered  in  1896,  with  the  granite  bascH  of 
tlireo  statues,  two  on  one  side,  and  the  third  on  the  other  side  of  the 
approach  to  it.  The  Latin  inscriptions  upon  them  are  of  considerable 
historical  importance,  as  thoy  mention  not  only  the  prefects  of  Egypt, 
but  also  the  prefects  of  *'the  camp"  and  the  commanders  of  tlio 
Spanish,  Iturauin,  and  Theban  cavalry.  One  is  dedicated  to  Qermanicus 
and  Nerva,  another  to  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  third  to  Aurelius  Verus. 
Leo  Africanus  in  the  fourteenth  cent,  refers  to  the  lofty  pylon  of  this 
temple. 

Possibly  this  may  have  been  the  temple  which,  according  to  Abii 
SAlih  (twelfth  cent.),  contained  the  figure  of  a  scorpion  (the  emblem 
of  the  goddess  Solkit),  *<  which  the  children  are  brought  to  touch  every 
year  on  the  12lh  of  BarmMa,"  in  order  to  preserve  them  from 
scorpion-bite. 
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Tho  Mosqite  oallod  Gdtni      I 
not  oldor  tlian  a.i>.  1077.    1 
CmUo,  with  round  towora,        i 
Asw&n  are  chiefly  noted  for       i 
which  are  retailed  in  them        t 
amnsin^.    On  the  Biwrfrom      i 
the  native  boats  or  gyttastu :      ' 
considerable  port.    There  is 
rocks  at  tho  N.  end  of  the 
prosontod  bv  a  row  of  sma      I 
AswAn  look  like  Putney  or  F. 
river-bonk  to  tho  Racccmtn     i 
Goxlra.    The  English  Churel     1 
to  tho  Cataract  Hotel. 

Tho  Environs  of  the  to\ 
else  than  palms;  ffraiUi  an  i 
brought,  as  in  Abft'iffida's  tii  , 
tho  dates  still  rota|n  tho  ropu  • 
and  tho  palm  of  Ibrtm  is  ou  ^ 
First  Cataract.  Dates  are  ai  > 
senna,  charcoal,  henna,  wick 
intorior,  from  Abyssinia  and  i 
difforont  parts  of  Lowor  Eg    i 

A  pleasant  rldo  of  half      t 
ViUaget  lyinc  to  tho  E.  of  tli 
of  the  AbAbda  tribe  also  live    I 
diiloront,  both  in  their  type  c 
with  in  Egypt.    Return  to  (    ( 
(boo  p.  502). 

Many  of  tho  Iihscripiions  i 
noighbourhood  of  tho  town  1  i 
nionts,  but  thoro  are  still  sov  i 
tho  timo  of  Mor-en-lla  (VI. 
Dynasty,  and  one  with  tho  i  i 
XVIII.  Dynasty. 

The  N.  Grimite  Quarries  i 
90  min.  ride  S.E.  from  the  t 
probably  intended  for  an  Obe  i 
quarry.  Tho  fissure,  which  g  ^ 
was  mado  in  it  at  a  later  poriu  1 
in  height,  and  11  ft.  U  in.  In  I 
was  to  have  boon  reduood  wL  i 
the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the 
side  was  a  fallen  pillar  (now  \ 
stating  that  "  new  quarries  1 1 
PhlloB ;  that  many  large  pilas  * 
them  during  the  reigns  of  Se^  i 
mother  Julia  Domna";  and  il 
protoction  of  Khnoniu  and  Satil 
this  and  tho  rivor  Is  a  largo  s! 
was  loft  In  tho  nuarry,  an^  vii 
phioflj  uiilUi}8ho4r 
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BoBidos  ikoBo,  fwvoral  of  tho  rocktf  about  Asw&n  boar  iho  oyidoni 
appoaraiioo  of  having  boon  ooarriod ;  and  ihu  inarku  of  wodgos,  and  tho 
uumorouH  iabloU  aiMJul  iliiii  town,  Kluiihantlnd,  IMiiho,  luid  Jiigias 
anuounoo  tho  rouoval  of  tho  blooki,  and  ibo  roigu  of  tbo  I'banioh  by 
whose  orders  they  vrere  hewn.  Many  of  them  are  of  a  date  previous 
to,  and  after  the  aooession  of,  the  XVIII.  Dynasty,  while  others  bear 
the  names  of  later  monarchs  of  the  XXVI.,  immediately  before  the 
invasion  of  Gambysos;  but  some  merely  record  the  viotories  of  kings 
over  tho  onomios  of  Egypt,  or  the  ex-votos  of  pious  visitors. 

'  It  is  ourious  to  observe  ix^  thoso  quarries  tho  method  adopted  for 
oiltting  off  tho  blocks. '  Tho  masons  ap^Kiar  to  havousod  wooden  wedges, 
as  in*  India,  which,  boing  finnly  driven  into  holes'  cut  to  rouoivo  thorn, 
along  tho  wholo  line  of  the  stone,  and  saturated  with  wator,  broko  it 
off  by  their  equal  prossuro.  Indued,  a  trench  sooms  to  havo  boon  cut 
for  this  purpose ;  and  tho  fact  of  the  wedge-rholes  bein^  frequently  seen,  • 
where  the  stone  is-  stUl  unbroken,  strongly  confirm^  this  oonjeoturo. 

Beyond  the  granite  quarries  is  a  wide  valley,  oont^ning  some  most 
interesting  inscriptions,  dating  from  the  <  XI.  Dynasty  to  the  times  of 
the  !l(loman9.    Among  these  is  a  figure  of  Seti  I.  ■ 

The  S.  Quarries  lie  about  half  an  hour  forther  to  ihe  Q.,  1|  m. 
N.E.  of  SheU&l,  iioar  where  tho  Kly.  turns  wostwar4»  and  contain 
uioro  interesting  remains  tlian  do  the  N.  quarries.  Thoro  is  a  steltt  of 
Amon-hotop  III.  (on  which  the  name  of  Amoii  and  tho  hoad  of  the  kiiig 
havo  lioeii  oiirofully  cffiUxxl),  stating  that  a  ((ruat  iipaj^o  of  his  father, 
<Hhe  Sun-god  of  xirlnuos,"  bad  bu6n  od^vod  out  of  tho  rooks  hard  by. 
Tlici  death  of  Amuti-hutop  III.,  and  the  accession  of  "the  horotib  king;" 
seem  io  havo  suddenly  interrupted  tlio'work.  Ixms  tliaii '}  hi.  B,  is  the 
imago  in  qliostiou,  stili  iyinf^  unronuivud  and  uuAuiHliud  on  tlio  gruund, 
as  well  ai4  ai|otlior  i)i  a  s^ill  loss  UniHiiud  ututo.  Uotwuou  thorn  and 
the  Hlola  are  saruophagi,  of  I'toiunialu  yt  Itomau  period,  apuarontly 
inlondod  for  tlio  Apis  bulls  of  Bdl|kllra|  wnich  havo  novor  boon  uotaehou 
from  the  granite  out  of  which  they  >i)rero  cut.  There  is  a  figure  of 
Osiris  ao  ft.  in  height  carved  on  tho  top  of  the  cliff  a  little  farther  S. 
(oflJled  by  the  Arabs  **Iiam8U8").  SholUl  may  bo  reached  in  about 
30  min.  from  this  point. 

Tl>e  roclcs  about  Sydtid  lire  not.  4s  might  be  expected,  of  syenite,  but.  on 
the  contrary,  consist  mostly  of-  granite,  with  some  sveniti:  and  a  httle  porphyry. 
The  .diiference  bi;tween  the  Vfto  former  is  this,  that  syenite  is  cpm|X)$ca  of 
felspar,  quarti.  and  hornblende*  instead  of  mic;i,  or  solely  of  felspar  and  quartz  ; 
and  granite  of  fcls|)ar,  quiiitf ,  aiffl  niicii.  According  to  so^ie,  the  {(igrcdicnts 
of  sy^nitv  ^re  q^artz,  felspir,  mica,  and  hornblende ;  but  the  syynite  of  antiquity, 
used  for  statues,  was  really  granite.  (That  is  to  say,  the  modern  scientific  term 
' '  syenite  "  is  iisdiy  a  misnomer,  the  true  syenite  lieing'  the  rcfl  granite  of  SydiWL ) 
Indeed,  many  of  the  roeks  of  SyCii6  contain  all  the  four  component  piuts  ;  and, 
froni  their  differing  considembly  in  their  proportions,  afford  a  variety  of 
specimens  for  the  collection  of  a  mincralogiist 

South  of  the  town  lie  t^e  Andent  Arab .  Cemeteries,  froni  the 
graves  of  which  many  interesting  tombstones,  engraved  in  the  Kufio 
ehar%oter8,  have  boon  removed  to  the  museum  in  Cairo.  The  epitaphs 
usually  boffin— ''^  In  the  namb  of  Oo<1,  tho  olumQnt  and  nioroiful,"  and 
montipn  the  ^iiimuand  parei)tagool  tlio  docoiuMxl,  wlio  is  said  (o.  havo 
died  in  tho  true  faith;  saying,**!  Ijourwitnoaft  tiiatj  tiioro  in  no  deity 
but  Ood  alonv ;  ho  has  no  partner ;  and  that  Mohamiuod  is  the  sorvaui 
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Aii(l  Apostio  of  Ood."  Somo  ond  with  tlio  dale,  Imfc  \n  oihoni,  {mrti- 
oulArly  Uiofto  of  tlio  onrliost  diioohR,  it  oooara  alKiiifc  ilio  contra  ut  tlio 
itifioripMoM.  TIiIh  irt  HtippoMxI  to  lio  tho  pinoo  of  mi^rtvrfi  monlionod 
by  Ab(i'l(Ma.  Tiio  dntos  vary  from'  tho  8rd  to  tho  5tli  coiit.  of  tho 
Hijra.  On  tho  top  of  tho  hill  aro  Bome  moflqoo-liico  ruins  whioh  wero 
eroctod  to  tho  memory  of  sundry  Mohamtnodan  saii^ts.  Yearly  festivals 
are  hold  hore  in  thoir  Honour. 

The  Rock  Tombs  in  the  hillside  of  flubbet  oZ-lfirlwa '  opposite  to 
AswAn  aro  oastly  reoohod  by  boat,  and  are  the  ''eternal  habitations" 
of  somo  of  tho  groat  lords  and  ofTioials  of  Elephantine.  The  host  pro>. 
sorvud  of  tho  toml»  aro  lockod  up.  {The  key  toith  ghafir,  AniufuUieB 
ticket  required,)  Thoso  tombs  wero  mostly  exoavatod  by  Dri'E.  A. 
Wallis  Budge  for  Sir  F.  (now  Lord)  GroiifeU,  in  1885-6.  VisltotB  land 
at  tho  foot  of  the  cliff  and  ascend  by  a  winding  path.  The  wonderful 
golden  colour  of  the  sand,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  W.  bank,  will  strike 
the  eye  at  once.  .  Begin  from  the  south  and  nrocoed  northwards. 
Tombs  86  and  2G,  a  double  tomb,  bolonglng  to  Mekhn  and  his  son 
Sabna,  who  took  part  in.  tho  construction  of  tho  pyramid  of  Peni  II. 
{VI.  DynJ),  The  entrance  is  remarkable,  being  divided  by  a  cross  beam 
which  forms  a  door  with  window  above  it.  Tho  tomb  chamber  of 
Mokhu  (Mo.  a5)  contains  8  rows  of  G  rouglily  worked  columns; 
immediately  opiNwito  to  ilio  ontranco  is  a  tliroo>loggod  nlono  altar  for 
olTcringR.  On  tho  walls  tlioru  aro  roprosoutations  of  ploughing,  roa|>ing, 
harvest,  and  other  agriculluml  sconos-^-alHu  the  docoanod  is  soon  rooei  ving 
gifts.  At  tho  ond  of  tho  tomb  is  a  rooossod  stota,  with  a  low  stono 
screen,  and  S  stops  in  front  of  it. 

The  roof  of  8abna*8  tomb  (No.  36)  is  supportpd  by  two  rows  of 
7  mjuaro  pillars.  Sconos  from  tho  domoiitio  lifo  bf  tho  dooonsod  aro 
dnpiofciHl  on  thn  walls:  ho  is  slinwii  fnwiihtf  Ifi  thft  ninrsiinfl  with  his 
daiiglitoni,s|HNiHiig  (IhIi  from  asiuall  iMvpyrusiKXit,  Ao.  {rttmllrn  rrqfmfti), 
Outsidd  tho  door  of  tlio  tomb  is  an  inscription  containing  the  nanio  of 
tho  King  Topi  II.  A  double  stone  staircase  has  lioon  cut  in  tho  rock 
from  the  Hvor  with  a  slide  for  tho  cofTin  botwocn  tho  stoim.-  In  tho 
ilouian  poriod  tho  double  tomb  was  used  Os  a  oonnnon  bt)rlal-plaoo. 

No.  28  is  the  Tomb  of*  -He^-abi  ^n  of  Ponatmai  the  negro  (who, 
notwithstanding  his  coloured  descent,  attained  to  high  rank  in  Egypt) 
and  his  Egyptian  wife,  the  lady  Apt.  The  tomb  though  very  small  is 
full  of  brilliantly  coloured  roprcKontations  of  }fuk-ab  hunting  tho  wild 
ox,  gn7.ollo,  &c. 

No.  31  is  tho  next  tomb  of  imirartanco,  and  was  modo  for  Sc^ 
Renput,  son  of  Sati-hotop,  one  of  tho  old  feudal  princes  of  Elephantine 
and  governor  of  the  cataract  district.  He  served  as  a  general  under 
Usertson  I.  {XIL  Dyn.),  in  his  wars  against  Kush.  In  the  Pirst 
Hailf  whioh  is  uUdecorated,  are  6  squaro  columns ,  hewn  in  the 
living  rook;  a  Corridor  leads  out  of  this  in  which  aro  8  recesses  on 
either  side,  each  containing  a  painted  figure  of  the  deceased  in  ,the 
form  of  an  Osiris  mummy.  Those  aro  also  cut  out  of  the  rock. '  At 
tho  end  of  the  corridor  is  a  small  HaU  supported  on  4  Brjitaro  pillars, 
on  each  of  which  is  a  painted  iiguro  of  tiio  docoasod.  On  tho  IStia 
tonU  is  a  b(3autifully  oxooutcd  representation  of  So-lU)nput  seated  at  k 
table  of  oflodugs ;  his  sou  stands  before  him  ^ith  flowors.    On  tho  rii. 
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sido  of  this  his  moihor  sito  beforo  n  iablo  oooompanied  by  the  deooMod, 
and  on  the  I.  side  aro  seen  Se-Renpu(  with  his  wife  and  son. 

Then  follow  the  throe  unimportant  tombs  of  Aku,  Khui,  and 
Khunos,  containing  much  destroyed  representations  olf  trades,  crafts, 
&o.  Coptic  monks  haye  at  some  period  taken  possession  of  the  two 
last-mentioned  tombs,  and  used  them  as  dwellings.  QraffiU  and  faint 
representations  of  painted  angels  or  saints  can  still  be  traced  on  the  walls. 

The  tomb  of  i^er-Khuf,  ''governor  of  the  south,"  though  of  no 
interest  inside,  contains  on  the  outside  on  each  side  of  the  doorway 
most  valuable  bistorioal  inscriptions.  From  them  we  learn  that,  along 
with  his  father  Ara,  Ifer-khuf  was  sent  by  King  Mer-en-Iia  (VI,  Dffn,) 
*'  to  the  land  of  Amain  (or  Am,  the  negro  tribes  S.  of  Korosko)  to  dis- 
cover the  road  to  that  region ;  the  journey  was  porfomiod  in  7  mouths, 
and  all  kinds  of  tribute  were  brought  back."  Then  he  was  sent  a 
second  time  by  himself.  *<I  du^Nirtod,"  ho  says,  '*by  the  way  of 
Klephautind,  and  visited  the  land  of  Arth  (tlio  district  S.  of  the  First 
Cataract  on  the  W.  bank),  namely,  the  lauds  of  Meskher,  Torres,  and 
Arth,  in  8  months ;  I  returned  with  tributes  from  that  country  in  such 
quantities  as  had  never  been  seen  before  ....  When  his  Majesty  sent 
me  the  third  time  to  A  mam,  I  started  from  the  Lykopolito  nomc  by 
the  way  of  the  land  of  Uhat  (the  oasis) ;  I  found  the  Prince  of  Amain, 
who  WAS  marching  to  the  country  of  the  Tamahu  (Libyans)  to  smito 
the  Tamahu,  toward  the  west ;  thou  I  reached  the  land  of  the  Tamaliu.'* 
To  the  rt.  of  this  insuription,  and,  like  it,  on  the  oxtoniul  face  of  tlio 
wall  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  is  another  inscription 
which  gives  "a  copy,  authenticated  by  the  king,  of  the  royid  decree, 
dated  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  king's  reign,  the  IGth  day  of  the  month 
Athyr,  in  favour  or*  Uor-khuf.  In  this  it  is  stated  that  in  the  reign  of 
Nofer-ka-lla  (L'upi  II.)  Ijor-khuf  brought  the  king,  *'  from  the  land  of 
the  Spirits,"  a  I)auga  dwarf,  *'  who  danced  the  dances  of  the  god  liko 
the  Danga  dwarf  brought  by  the  ohancollor  Baurdad  from  the  land  of 
Punt  in  thu  reign  of  King  Assa"  (V.  DjpiX  The  '*Dantfa  dwarf" 
must  have  l>cluiigod  to  one  of  the  pigmy  tribes  discovered  by  modern 
travellers  in  Central  Africa,  one  of  wliich  (on  the  Upper  Julia)  is  still 
known  bv  the  name  of  I>ongo.  Notice  the  way  Her-khuf  leans  on  his 
long  staff;  it  Seems  peculiar  to  the  lords  of  Elophantin6. 

In  the  tomb  of  Pepi-Nekht,  b  little  further  S.,  are  more  historical 
inscriptions  concerning  the  wars  of  Nefer-ka-Iia  (Popi  II.)  against  the 
Nubians  and  the  tribos  of  the  Eastern  desert. 

The  last  and  by  far  the  most  interesting  tomb  of  all  is  that  of 
another  Se-Renput,  sou  of  Set-Theni,  and  a  local  prince  in  the  reigjii 
of  Usortscn  I.  Tliore  is  an  open  foroeourt  in  front  of  it,  which,  as  it 
contains  tlio  lower  parts  of  6  square  pillars,  must  have  either  boon 
roofed  in  or  else  1)oen  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  The  jambs  of  the 
door  are  of  white  limestone.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  doorway, 
leading  into  the  tomb  chamber,  stands  the  deceased,  aoeompanied  by 
his  three  sons,  his  dog,  and  his  bow-bearer ;  above  this  he  is  seen  seated 
with  four  women,  while  three  persons,  evidently  playing  some  game, 
are  immediately  below.  On  the  left-hand  side  he  is  soen  spearing  fish 
from  a  papyrus  l)oat,  upon  the  prow  of  which  stands  «  goose,  and  cattle 
are  being  brouglit  to  hint,  whi)u  hii^  sorvafit,  04rryi)i(j  h|i}  ^M^^d^ls,  Wf^kii 
\»ghw4  W}\  vvHU  tW9  4vg8t 
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In  iho  iomb  ohombor  itoolf  tho  walls  havo  boon  paintocl  with  noonoii 
from  tho  llfo  of  tho  doooiuiod,  and  from  tho  agriouHural  Hfo  o(  bin 
provlnco — unfortunatoly  tboso  roprosoniationfl,  wbioh  aro  pariloularly 
interosting,  havo  boon  muoh  injurod. 

In  iho  inner  shrine  of  the  tomb  Dr.  Badge  found  a  headless  black 
granite  sitting  statue  of  8e-Konput,  wbioh  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  summit  of  tho  hill  is  a  dilapidated  shdkh's  tomb,  the  ^ubhet 
el-IIdwa  (''Tower  of  the  Winds".:  a  very  appropriate  name),  from 
which  a  magnifioent  View  of  Aswftn,  Elephantine,  and  the  extraordinary 
waste  of  granito  desert-hills  behind  them,  is  to  Im)  obtained.  This  view 
is  well  worth  the  fatiguo  of  tlio  ascont  through  tbo  drifted  sand  of  tho 
hillside. 

Farther  N.,  and  lower  down  the  bill,  is  the  small  but  well-deeoratod 
tomb  of  Ka-em-4hitt  ("The  Bull  among  the  Oows  "),  an  official  of  tho 
XVIIT.  Dynasty,  opened  by  Lady  WiUiam  GooU  in  IDOl-S.  S.  of  the 
•*  Grenfell  Tombs  "  Lady  William  Oeoil  exoavated  in  lOOi  several  other 
tombs. 

Following  tho  tolegraph-poles  S.  we  reach 

(IK.)  The  ruined  Coptic  Monastery  of  Amba  Sama'&n  {St,  Simeon) 
is  well  worth  a  visit.  It  lies  at  the  head  of  a  dosort  road  wbioh  runs 
inland  {aboiU  luUf  an  1umr*s  walk  uvhUl)  from  a  snrnll  Imy  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Elephantine.  Tho  goldon  colour  of  the  sand  is  oven  more 
acooiituatod  here  than  at  the  Kublwt  ol-IIAwa. 

Of  its  origin  and  date  nothing  certain  is  known,  but  Jt  has  hoon 
abandoned  since  the  18th  cent.,  as  there  is  a  graffito  on  one  of  the 
walls  written  in  Arable  by  a  Moslem  named  Mutammar  All,  dated 
A.H.  G94  (a.d.  1290).    The  monastery  of  "Abu  Hadri  on  the  western 
mountain,"  which  is  mentioned  bv  the  historian  Abu  Salth,  and  is 
prolmbly  to  bo  idontifiod  with  D^r  Anlia  Sania'ftn,  was  in  ruins  in  his 
time,  a  contury  Iraforo  this.    It  is  possible  tliat  tho  moiiaHtory  (wliicli 
was  also  a  fortress^  was  occupied  as  late  as  tho  oonquoring  oxpoditioii 
of  Turanshah,  broihor  of  Saladiu,  against  the  Nul>ians  in  1178,  and  was 
then  aliandonod  by  tho  monks :  a  graffito  sooms  to  havo  l>oon  formeriy 
visible  here  stating  that  it  was  taken  In  that  year,  when  "  Mareus  was 
Archbishop  of  Alexandria  and  TheodOros  Bishop  of   Asw&n."    The 
Moslem  graffito  mentioned  above  Is  a  relic  of  tho  later  expoditlons  of 
Sultan  Kala*tUi  against  the  Nubian  Christian  king  Shemamiin  in  1887 
and  1290:  Mutammar  Ali  was  probably  one  of  liala'ftn*s  officers.    It 
sooms  most   probable   that   this   fortross-nionaRtory,  which  perhaps 
occupies  tho  site  of  tho  lloman  fortress  of  CofUra-Sy^hWt  was  built 
In  the  sixth  or  seventh  cent.  a.d.    It  may  have  served  tho  Christian 
Nubians  as  a  northern  outpost   at   times  when   weak   government 
allowed  them  to  obtain  oontrol  of  Asw&n,  as  happened  occasionally. 
The   surrounding   wall,   which   is    of   stone   surmounted   by  crude 
brick,  is  crumbling  away  in  parts,  but  the  monastery  is  still,  on 
the  whole,  In  a  marvellously  complete  state  of  preservation.    There 
is  a  tower  by  the  S.  postern  gate  wbioh  is  as  perfect  as  on  the  day 
it  vtras  built,  and  the  powerful  drying  and  eleansing  properties  of 
the  desert  air  here  give  in  addition  a  strange  air  of  newness  to  tho 
whole  building.    We  entor  bv  a  gate  in  the  N.  wall  and  through  a 
vaulted  room,  which  loads  into  the  Inner  Court,    The  peculiar  wavy 
Un^  9t,^he  parapet  and  m^)iioolaUons  pf  tbe  w(^l  of  defpnp^  (thp 
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monastery  vras  i^flo  a  fortroas^  are  woU  Boen  from  the  iruiide. '  The 
oentral  building  or  Keep  is  to  too  rt.  On  the  first  storey  are  a  vaulted 
corridor — on  tlio  K.  sido  of  which  U  a  much  uiutilatod  painting  of  tho 
Christ  in  glory  accouipaniod  by  tho  Archangel  Miohaol  and  six  apostles 
— and  the  dormitories  of  the  monks,  oontaming  six  or  eight  beds  in  each. 
The  refectory  is  at  the  N.W.  angle.  The  second  storey  is  arranged 
similarly,  and  the  roof  may  be  reached  by  a  staircase  at  the  S.  angle. 
In  the  rook  chapol»  between  the  main  building  and  the  church,  the 
body  of  the  saint  is  said  to  have  rested  for  some  time.  Notice. the 
paintings  both  here  and  in  tho  rock-hewn  cells  dose  by.  The  vestments 
worn  by  the  saints  in  the  former  are  interosting.  Tho  Ohurch  lies 
between  tho  utonostory  and  the  surrounding  wall  to  tho  S.E. :  it  con- 
sisted of  nave,  aisles,  choir,  and  saoristios  leading  from  tho  choir.  The 
roof  was  vaultod.  Notico  tlic  frescoes.  In  tho  nave  a  reouss  with  figure 
of  tho  Christ  roooiving  the  homage  of  two  angols;  in  tho  ohoir  tho 
Christ  in  glory  between  four  angols.  M.  C16dat  discovorod  Coptic 
stelsQ  here  in  1904. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tho  monastery  are  Tombs,  some 
of  which  are  of  Pliaraonio  date,  and  from  others  early  Coptic  om- 
broideries  liavu  boon  obtained. 

Half  a  mile  S.  of  tho  nioiuuitory,  a  little  to  the  N.W.  of  a  sh6kh's 


tomb,  is  a  (Uanile  IhaltUr  whioli  wim  a  Haunitl  pliuio  of  iiilgriuiikgo  in 
tho  XVri(.  Dynastv,  as  wo  loimi  from  li 
inscriptions  ongravud  uiH>ii  it.    On  Its  N.I 
small  cha|^i«l 


'  the  time  of  tho  XYfili.  Dynastv,  as  wo  loi^ru  from  Uio  iiunionmH 
hior(»glYpli|o  inscriptions  ongravud  uih>^  it.    On  ItsN.K.  side  stood  a 
1  cliaiHil. 


A  i  m.  W.  are  Qranile  QuarriAtt  to  which  several  ancient  roads  lead 
from  the  sacred  rock.  In  the  lloman  ago  some  of  tho  quarrymon  were 
buried,  in  torra-cotta  cofiins,  in  tho  quarries  at  tho  foot  of  tho  granite 
rocks,  with  uncut  stones  piled  above  thoin,  and  their  names,  partly 
Egyptian,  partly  Qrook  and  Latin,  engraved  on  the  rocks  above. 

Near  the  monastory  are  deposits  of  iron,'  which  appear  to  have  'l)oon 
worked  in  antiquity.  Between  the  W.  bank  and  Klephantin6  is  tho 
small  island  of  Atriin^  also  called  **  Sirdar's  Island,"  as  it  was  the 
property  of  Lord  Kitchener. 

The  Island  of  ElephAntinft  is  immediately  opposite  Aswin  (boats 
from  the  Cataract  Hotel  or  from  the  quay).  It  is  called  in  Arabic 
QeHret  Astodn,  and  in  Nubian  Silanarti,  which  both  mean  <'the 
Island  of  Asw&n."  By  ancient  authors  it  is  always  called  Eleph&ntind, 
*<tho  island  of  Elephants,"  a  Greek  translation  of  the  old  Egyptian 
name  Abu.  The  city  was  more  especially  known  as  Kebh,  "  tho  place 
of  the  oatiiract."  Tho  ruins  of  the  old  town  form  a  largo  mound,  at 
tho  foot  of  wliich  is  a  modern  villai^e;  and  there  is  another  snutll 
village  to  the  N.,  beyond  which,  at  the  noftlicrn  point  of  tho  island, 
is  tho  Savoy  Hotel.  Tho  inhabitants  arc  all  Nubians,  s|M}aking  the 
KenCb  or  northern  dialect  of  Nubia. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  temples  which  once  stood 
hero  are  a  granite  gateway  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander  IE.,  on  which 
are  representations  of  him  sacrificing  to  Khnomu,  tho  ram-headed  god 
of  the  catijiract ;  and  the  foundation  coursosof  a  small  teinple  of  Trajan, 
which  has  evidently  boon  rebuilt  of  the  material  of  some  Qarlier  edifice 
on  the  same  sixit,  as  there  arc  blocks  bearing  the  ct\r touches  of 
Thollilnos  IV.  and  Soti  I.  Near  ihU  last  temple  lies  the  rod  ((rauito 
top  of  iMi  altar  duplicated  to  '*  tlio  groat  god  Ammou."  * 
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Thoro  Ik  n  roughly  oxooiiM  alntud  ol  Mor-efi-rtah  II. , 

lylit^'  iiunr  Uia  mUivtny.     Vtol.  dnyM  liM  kIhu  uotwl  lioro  itiO 


At  the  buBfnnlng  of  the  ninelecnth  ccnluiy  there  were  the  renuiins  o(  two 
(emplei  in  liluiitnDlliW!,  one  tt  very  inlumtiiig  nnd  perfect  one.  liuDl  Iv' 
Anicn-hutcp  III.  bI  the  louthern  end  of  Ihe  Inoundi  of  the  old  town  (A  little 
S.  of  Ihe  Btntue  of  Mcr-en-I'tah  I!.),  itnd  the  other  belongiTw  to  'Utolhmes 
til.,  nenrly  j,  m.  to'  tile  N.  Of  it  They  were  destroyed  hi  iBaa  Iqr  the 
'I'lirkMi  Governor  of  Asirftn,  fn  order'  to  olilnin  slnnifor  Inilliling  n  imnoe. 
fkluns  u  IxHh 'tnhiilvi  ntv'gtvun-liy  Dcnuh  nnd  ifi  llie  '  I >u9cHptlon  dt 
I'lWlitu,'  mid  K61vl1<iil  nndu  copius  [still  unpaUtslicd)  uf  Ihu  lnscri|)tluDi  nnd 
aeaT|)iiim  In  (lie  tcnipic  of  Allien ■lii'te|i  III.   -        ' 


It  many  blodki  from  Phanoulo  monnmenta  l|aTe  boeii  luod.  AtnoDie 
thoBO  are  tiagmoata  ot  an  In^rtanl  oalondar  of  TltotbniQB  III.,  M  woU 
M  a  largo  Btola  ol  Iloniws  11.,  uid  »  ouiioui  text  whioh  montloni  & 
"  Itonuoi  lord  ot  tho  oity  ol  tlio  Libyans  "  iLebu).  On  tho  quay  ia  > 
ploturooquo  wktyn,  which  draws  natar  from  the  ilvar  bolow,  %h.«  pots 
dcMMnditig  toii  ascendlDR  the  quay-wall. 

A  lew  paces  to  tho  N.  of  the  quay  is  the  famotu  Nitametcr,  called 
by  the  tmtiTGs  Afikijtu,  by  llio  sido  of  tho  ntlilya  nlromly  monlloiiod. 
It  woa  ro-diaoovcriKl  by  Bitlt  in  1839,  nnd  roHtorud  to  m6  ]>y  Mnliinnd 
Be; ill  1870.  ItconEistaof  apaOBOeo  with53atAp*1nS(llBhlB,oi)oiiliig 
upon  ithe  livcF,  wllb  motkB  ot  moasnromont  on  tho  walU  and  Eoms 
Or«ek  ImoHptlooi.  Tho  lowoit  landing  <i  lockonod  4  dtt'a  (310  ocntU 
rootrm)  above  tho  16woat  wator-lovol,  the  highost  point  marked  boirtg 
17  dir'a  abovo  tt.  Booh  dir'a  U  dividod  into  5  partH  and  34  kirat.  Tbo 
17  dit'a  ^rrmpoml  to  IK  Old  Kgynilnii  olU,  oooh  divldoil  Into  7  Hpana 
and  3H  Unsorit,  hu  tliatoaub  oil  wouldociiul  bS  coiitlinotrcM.  Tlio  rvitual 
watcr-lovol  has  a  raiigC  o(  10  dir'a. 

In  tho  linmodiato  floinlty  is  Che  romarkablo  well  of  SyAnt,  alrotuly 
niontionod,  which  was  BU|ip»sod  to  llo  on  tlio  Trupio,  and  lonnod  tho 
iKuia  of  Kratosthonos'  oalctulntiiins  of  the  iiiooHQ  roll  ion  t  uf  tliu  onrtb.  A 
Hpirni  way  doBcohds  tho  intoriur  ot  tho  well  (dnngoniuH).  UIoho  by  la 
on  UHirido  status  ot  a  king,  soatod. 

At  the  8.  end  oi  tbo  island  are  the  remains  ot  the  omde-hriek  walls 
oE  the  VI.  Djtiaaty  town.  In  one  plaoo  a  graiiito  bouldor,  over  which 
it  waa  built,  oon^iiu  a  rocord  of  KiiuliiTaiikli,  n  oon  bomporary  of 
Kbufu,  of  the  IV.  Dynasty,  wboso  granito  aaroophoguti  from  SakkAra  is 
now  in  the  Oairo  Museum.  Immodlatoly  after  Ilia  mounds  are  loft, 
and  at  the  entranoe  to  the  nlodem  village,  la  a  granite  boulder,  hall 
buHod  In  the  ground,  on  whioh  aro  the  oartoucbos  ot  Unas  (V.  DynX 
with  tho  wingod  solar  disk  ahovo,  Ifefet-ka-Ra  (Pepi  II.)  {VI.  Dyn,), 
Antol-aa  Oil.  Djfa.],  and  lia-sohotop-ah  IXIII.  Dyn.),  and  on  tho 
opposite  (W.)  side,  ot  Ra-mori  (Ptp)  1.)  written  over  that  ot  an  earlier 
king,  In  tbe  mounds  over  tho  site  of  tbo  old  city  many  demotic  and 
Greek  oitTaka  have  been  found ;  they  are  mostly  receipts  for  taiea  and 
date  tromtbo  time  ot  VeRpaaian  to  Vems. 

A  papvtiu  ot  uart  of  the  Iliad  won  dIsooTcrad  boro ;  and  in  18UC  a 
oonsidorablo  uuinl>er  of  fiagmcnta  of  hieratic  po 
Vl  DjiuAVj  w«l:e  brought  to  light  by  tlie  di^on 
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doouraonte  liavo  alao  boou  found :  tboro  sooiiis  to  kavo  boon  a  oolony  of 
Syrian  mcrcbttnts  boio  in  Ptolomalo  iimos. 

The  First  Cataract — All  iho  cataraofcu — callod  by  ibo  nativoa  esh- 
ShelUU — aro  littlo  moro  tban  a  sorios  of  wbirlpools,  rapids  and  oddios, 
caused  by  the  rock  and  rooky  islands.  The  first  cataract  begins  a  little 
S.  of  Asw&n  near  the  island  of  Seb61,  and  ends  just  N.  of  Phils. 
During  the  flood  Nile  all  but  the  highest  rooks  are  under  water,  and 
then  it  is  poasiblo  for  a  boat  to  sail  upstroam ;  but  as  the  rivor  falls  it 
Imioouios  moro  difficult  and  noocsHitatos  tho  usoof  towing  ropos.  Boforo 
tho  construction  of  tho  groat  rcsorvoirs  and  locks  at  Shollftl  tho  ascent 
of  tho  oataract  by  dahablyawas  one  of  thoso  small  incidents  of  tho  Nilo 
Journey  which  woro  moro  exciting  and  amusing  than  pleasant ;  as  tho 
ranid  passago  of  tho  l)oat  was  moro  or  loss  dependent  upon  oxooesivo 
bakhshish  and  tho  temper  of  the  Itols  of  the  oataract.  Now  that 
tho  ongiuooring  works  are  finishod,  dahabtyas  ascend  tho  so-callod 
cataract  in  comparatively  untroubled  waters,  and  passing  through  four 
looks  proceed  to  Philie. 

The  scenery  of  tho  cataract  is  weird  and  desolate,  and  not  without 
a  certain  boauty  and  grandeur ;  and  it  is  worth  while  to  row  about  tho 
iiorlhorn  end  of  it.  Thoro  aro  no  rapids  boforo  reaching  tho  Island  of 
Seh^,  which  is  intorostiug  from  tho  number  of  hieroglyphic  tablets 
sculptured  on  tho  rocks,  and  should  therefore  be  visited.  Many  of 
those  inscriptions  aro  of  a  very  oarly  period,  and  eontain  the  names  of 
kings  of  tho  XII.,  XIII.,  XVIII.,  and  throe  following  Dyuastios.  Thoy 
rooord  tho  passing  of  the  Pharaohs  and  their  officers  on  their  expodi- 
tions  to  tho  Sudan,  and  aro  of  groat  historical  value.  The  island  was 
under  the  special  x>rotootion  of  Satit,  Khnomu,  and  Anukit,  tho  cataract 
triad.  To  tho  last  woro  dedicated  two  tomplos,  one  dating  from  tho 
XVIII.  Dynasty,  the  ruins  of  which  lio  to  the  S.  of  the  island,  and  the 
other,  of  tho  tune  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  on  tho  W.  side,  near  tho 
modern  village  of  Suh61.  Thoro  is  a  very  important  Ptolomalo  inscrip- 
tion high  up  on  the  rocks  ^tho  name  of  tho  liill  is  Bibi  TagHg)  at  tho 
S.E.  end  of  the  island,  which  states  that  in  the  days  of  King  Tjesor 
{III,  Dyn.)  there  arose  a  famine  of  seven  yoars*  duration,  in  oonsoquonco 
of  seven  sucuossivo  low  Nilus,  which  calamity  wiks  only  romovud  at  tho 
uaruost  prayers  of  the  king  and  by  tho  rich  gifts  prosontod  to  tho  god 
Khnemu.  Another  Interesting  inseription  states  that  in  the  time  of 
Usertsen  III.  (XIL  Dyn.)  a  oanal,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  warships,  was  cut  through  the  opposite  mainland.  From 
other  inscriptions  we  learn  that  this  oanal  was  re-opened  in  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  III.  iXVIIL  Difn.),  Tho  rocks  of  Soh^l  aro  of  considerable 
height :  the  higner  elevations  are  called  tagHga. 

Opposite  to  Soh6l  is  tho  little  village  of  Mahatta.  which  is  tho  place 
for  the  embarking  and  disembarking  of  tho  cargoes  tuat  are  transhipped 
from  the  dilforont  native  boats  above  and  below  the  cataract. 

S.  of  Mahatta  is  the  village  of  Koror  and  tho  Great  Dam'  (see  below). 
Boats  pass  through  tho  series  of  locks  at  tho  W.  end. 

Fhiloa  and  the  Oreat  Dam. 

[Boat08.-(1)  Hy  rnil  fniiii  AswiVii  to  Hliullul  in  Imlf  lui  hour.  Kiirui,  Ist  eliun, 
■fiiKlo,  r.T.lO ;  ruliirii,  P.T.MI.  tniiiui  Ivtivu  diUly  nl  i)  A.M.,  i-uluriiliitf  fniiii  bliullAI 
KHI A'N*  <^!^l  ^VH'    Tl)u  i|HV  oHii'ta  tliu  BUlmrt  villuKv,  whMi  U  imh>h  «hi  l|iv  I., 
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Uioii  nititiliiR  iliK!  rt.  iNifUHHi  tlio  ((riuilto  ((twrrlM  mi  tlio  ft,  miiiI,  ornMilnff  Um  d1«l 
iloiiurt  nitilo,  nmcliMi  llio  vIIIiikv  of  fthollAI. 

(8)  By  Iho  DeMit  Bonte  tti  HIiollM,  which  Ukot  an  hour  Miil » (iiinHor  l^doilkoy. 
Th«  way  Hot  through  Uie  old  Arab  oometeriei  (see  p.  MIX  dae  8.,  aiid  a  llitlo  way 
beyond  thete  la  tlie  XusHsh  cemetery.  It  ie  the  ancient  route  deaorlbod  by  Strabo, 
along  which  he  drove  with  the  prefect  of  Sy6nt  in  his  cliariot  "  Wo  drore."  writes 
the  ancient  geographer,  "from  8y4n4  to  Fhllie,  through  a  very  flat  plain  about 
60  etailla  long.  At  many  pi>lnt«  all  along  the  nNUl,  and  on  Iwth  lidoe.  we  aaw  tho 
rounded,  smooth,  and  alniust  conical  blocks  of  dark  hard  rock,  resembling  Uemies* 
towers,  from  which  mortars  are  made.  Smaller  blocks  He  upon  larger  ones,  and 
snpimrt  others  In  their  turn ;  here  and  there  were  isolated  blocks."  This  is  a  very 
accurate  description  of  tlto  road,  which  is  strawn  with  blocks  of  granite,  upon  numy 
of  which  aro  ancient  lEgyptian  ijiscrlptlons  that  wore  carved  by  tho  qnarrymon. 
After  leaving  the  cemetery,  the  way  Is  intercepted  throe  times  by  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  omdo-brlck  wall  that  sklrtod  and  protected  it.  In  some  places  It  is  18  ft. 
high  and  0  ft  broail.  Tlie  Rly.  crosses  it  also.  Thero  is  a  very  flno  view  of  Phllie 
as  the  traveller  i^proaches  tlie  village  of  8hel14L 

.  (3)  By  the  Desert  and  along  the  side  of  the  CSataraot.  which  takes  an  hour 
by  donkey.  Start  as  If  to  go  by  the  desert,  but  as  soon  as  tlie  English  cemetery  is 
irnssod  strike  off  to  the  rt  towards  the  river  until  tho  village  of  Manatta  is  reacheil. 
ITore  the  roail  makes  a  slight  cf<*Coitr  towards  the  desert,  but  returns  to  the  river  near 
tho  BliiAn  osh-flhollAl,  whoro  thero  Is  a  very  fine  view  of  the  Nile.  ¥nm  this  point 
tho  imth  follows  the  river  through  schiio  pictiiroaifue  villages ;  In  some  places  it  will 
lie  lUNicsMary  to  dlsmoniit  ami  prooeoil  for  a  very  snort  distance  on  foot 

Th^re  <»  n  ferry  frmn  ShetttU  to  PkUm.  RHum  far^,  iwApenmn,  P.T.b;/rtitn 
ShrUiU  to  Philm  and  the  Dantt  fdngU iowmry^  l\T,16  (too  eaqtenidM.) 

The  ploasantoflt  Return  Journey  from  Pliilno  to  AfwAn  is  \>j  tbo  Dam.  taking  a 
iNMit  fitMii  llillm,  and  ronioniitiiig  Uio doiikuys  at  tlto  llani.  Rtrnlio  duserllKis  bis  pnismgo 
fnnii  HbollAI  to  IMiilic  as  follows :— "  Wo  cnsMuil  ovor  to  tho  Island  In  hpaetont  which 
is  a  small  Iwint  iiinilo  of  roods,  whoiico  It  rosoniblos  liaskotwork."  Ho  nilds  tluit  tho 
tmnsit  In  tho  frail  Imrk  was  somewhat  alarming,  luit  that  tboro  Is  nf>  dangor  unlets 
It  is  uiisot    Tlio  modem  iNiats  are  pnitty  and  roomy  folAkns  of  tlto  AfWAn  typa] 

The  boat  from  Shell&l  to  Philie  passes  the  Island  of  Kuntudto  or 
KonossOf  a  oonioal  granito  boulder  covered  with  inscriptions,  the  most 
noticeable  of  which  aro  those  of  Nel>-hapoi-Ra  Mentuhetop  of  the  XI. 
DynaHty,  Nefcrhotop  of  tiie  XIII.,  and  Aprlos  and  rsammotichns  II.  of 
tho  XXVI. 

Island  of  Phils. — So  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ilomans.  The  name 
is  a  oorniption  of  its  ancient  hieroglyphic  appellation  Pi-a-lek  or  Coptic 
PUak^  which  means  "  the  Isle  of  Tjok.*'  Jiy  a  ptay  upon  words  this 
name  was  interpreted  as  '*  t)ic  Isle  of  Time,*'  because  it  had  oxistod 
*'  since  the  time  (Eg.  rek  or  lek)  of  the  god  Rft."  The  Arabs  call  it  tho 
QeMiret  Ana$  d-WogHdt  after  the  hero  of  a  tale  in  the  *  One  Thousand 
and  One  Nights.*  It  is  also  more  generally  known  by  the  natives  as 
QeMiret  eUBirha^  or  Island  of  the  Temple.  The  length  of  the  island  is 
about  400  yards,  and  its  broadth  140. 

Pliibu  (Iocs  not  nppc^r  hi  Kgyptinii  fiUtory  until  n  coinpnmtlvety  Into  date ; 
the  earliest  mention  of  it  Ijcing  (luring  the  rcIgn  of  Nckhtncbf  (XXX.  Vvn.)  in 
the  4th  (x*nt.  B.C.  Tlicre  is  but  little  doubt,  however,  that  It  was  inhabited  at 
an  earlier  date,  as  blocks  bearing  the  cartouches  of  kings  of  tlie  XXVI.  Dynasty 
may  Ije  seen  built  into  the  columns  of  the  hypostyle  nail  of  the  great  Temple 
of  Isis.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Herodotus  never  once  mentions  the  islan(i 
in  his  history.  The  Emperor  Di(x:letian  personally  visited  Philoe  and  destroyed 
the  fortifications,  after  havinp;  subdued  the  Nubians  and  Blemmyes — and  under 
Cornelius  Galhis  an  Ethiopian  embassy  was  received  there.  In  the  time  of 
Justinian  the  natives  of  Philix:  became  converted  to  Christianity,  and  the 
temples  were  closed,  or  else,  as  in  the  great  hall  of  columns,  the  bns-rellcfs  were 
oxited  with  Nile  mud,  and  the  walls  and  (xilumns  had  Coptic  crosses  cut  in 
them.  A  Coptic  town  of  considerable  size  sprang  up  among  the  ruins  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  isLind,  and  Hvc  churches  and  a  convent  were  built    When  the  Arabs 
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'I'ha  labiKl  wai  iIihIIuiIi^I  to  Igis.  the  motlHtr  goililras,  Imt  ihc  Cnliunct 
sols  and  llnlliiir  vniru  also  wonlilpiucl  liivu  Mniv  is|KKli11y  wns  Osliii 
veiiemlcil ;  ll  wm  lhoii|[hr  both  by  Eeypllnni  nnit  NiiIiLins  la  be  one  of 
hii  burinl-pliicGS ;  nnit  an  oath  tnken  In  tiic  nnmc  of  Osirii  of  Pliila:  wni 
iaviuUUilc  ll  npixnrs  to  linvc  been  cnllnl  ihc  "  Holy  Iilnnd."  and  10  ham 
been  considered  peculiarly  ucml.  Annuni  pilgrimagea  wctd  nrade  to  ii,  bul 
no  one  was  nllowed  to  land  without  special  pemiTssioD.  Diodonis  calls  it  "  Ihe 
holiesi  of  places."  I'hilu:  uppcnis  (o  h&ve  been  inhublled  until  the  dose  of  (he 
iSth  cent.,  wliiin  the  Kri^ncli  under  Ik-lliard,  one  of  l!>csaii's  ecuends,  bcucinid 
ll,  aiHl  llu  iiihaliiuinii  |],.|.  - 

Tbo  island  U  now  jjftttiiilly  aubmorgod  Irom  January  till  the  Buinuiar, 
owiiig  to  tlio  vrtktor  being  hold  uu  bv  tbo  Dam:  the  high-wator  nwrk 
inuy  Tio  noon  ou  tlio  siduti  of  the  lUoak.  An  inavltaUo  dntwbMk  la  tbkt 
(lie  iiioturomjuo  palma,  wLioh  now  filMid  lu  tb«  WAtoi  all  tba  yoat 
round,  mo  dying.  ' 

IVuMiunn  on  Konvnlly  Iwiilul  »u  Iho  W.  aUii  of  Uiu  laluul  mm  Uw  Nll'nuetJV ; 
imi  II117  liiinilil  liy  all  iimanii  IwNln  rliriliiiK  Uu  niiiu  tnHH  Uw  uitniHW  mmth  nt  tlw 
IiIrihI  Iu  Ibln  way  Uwir  *t»  Ui  aJvaHlMai  Uw  UihwHwIa  aMl  I'ifIihi^  euil  ■»  *li)u 
li*|nwvtarNiiiruuwllyUw|RMlUiMii(ltwitWi<n«t  iMMiitM.  'Hm iwai ImiiialMM 
iHtlklliwi  (u  Iw  >Mlwl  uv  Um  TwiiMhi  iiI  NvkkllMliI,  Ui«  VndnmwhM,  Uw  Twnirta  uC 
Tab,  lliudiiui'i  il«Ui,  Uio  nihw  at  tfiu  N.  ihhI  »I  Uib  latiUHl,  Uw  Tunwtu  ut  IIrUhv, 
•nil  Uu  ■■  KlrtHk"  iir  " liunnih'i  Hul'  (Uw  T'iniiiila  of  TnijuiV  In  'uiiiM?  tut 
Mirunr*  Uw  Miikii*  wll  tiil<>  Uw  KIi>ik  aiHl  lu^hiiilly  inli>  Uiu  Hnl  nHiii  iif  Uw 


blocks,  and  tlic  dodic»tion-inacriptian  spooks  of  tbe  tom^lo  having  boan 
onlnTgad  and  lioautillod  by  tbla  king.  It  was  rooabod  by  a  stone  st^r- 
(isjui  at  tbo  1^.  Dxtramlty,  A  bigb  Nlln  suoms  to  hnva  oarrlod  away  iNUi 
of  tbo  tomplo  soon  after  It  woa  flnUbod,  and  I'lolomy  Pbllodolphoa 
reatoniil  it,  and  cut  his  oortoucbo  on  tho  walla.  Wbon  the  proscnt 
quay  Willi  was  built  it  was  oattlod  across  tho  forocourt  ol  the  tomnle, 
cutting  oil  a  portion  oE  tbe  court  and  all  tbo  chanibors  behind— i(  they 
hod  not  already  boon  undermined  and  carriod  away,  by  the  Nile. 
Fourteen  oolumiis  originally  supported  tho  root,  of  whicb  only  sii  now 
remain.  Tho  capitals  were  a  compoaita  floral  dooorution,  Burtnonntod 
bv  a  second  square  capital  with  Hiithor  hoods.  A  oontinuous  acroea 
aoout  6  It.  bigb  oonnectod  (bo  oolumns;  it  wm  sarmouDted  by  » 
concave  oomioa  crowned  with  uriei.  On  tho  walla  Nekhtnebf  is  iioeii 
making  olTuringa  to  the  gods.  The  dedication  lusoription— on  tho 
oaluniuK— ntittos  Ibat  Nokbtnobf  huil^  tbo  tomiilo  to  "bis  motbcr  Isia, 
mistress  of  Pbilm,  and  rovorod  at  Abalon."  Two  sandstone  obelisks 
oneo  stood  [it  tlio  tomplo  gates ;  only  tlio  base  is  left,  of  ono,  wliila  the 
otiior  hsH  luHt  its  ajiex. 

'I'bc  nuuMlvu  HuiidKlono  blocks  forming  tho  ulotforni  011  which  tlie 
temple  Is  built  have,  In  many  iLiHtauccis,  cracked  and  sunk,  whiub  lioa 
ooiilributod  to  daniogo  tbo  building.  To  the  K.  of  this  toinplo  Is  a 
broad  SUUrway  loading  up  from  tho  rivor,  and  beneath  tbls  is  anothor 
one  which  is  entered  from  the  W.  side  of  tbe  former  by  a  door  over 
Wblcb,  on'  a  root  block,  cftn  bo  socn  a  Oroek  Insorlptlaii  of  the  date  o(' 
t)ie  Ii!n)|ieroF  Marcus  Aurollua.  From  hero  the  visitor  looks  diroctly 
up  l)ie  oiion  cunrt,  enclosed  by  two  ooloiinados  of  nnoqual  laiiglh, 
towards  llio  ^roat  'I'ollipie  "(  ^'"i  t''0  principal  building  on  tlie  litalid. 
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Temple  of  Ai-htm-attH  (li).— At  th«  8.  end  ot  the  B.  Oolonnnda 
ftie  tho  TamaiDii  of  a  tompta  inrroottdod  by  »  high  wftll,  ol  whtoh  the 
N.  and  B.  nidea  now  alone  remain.  On  tho  pavement  oan  be  liim  thi 
gniding  llnea  ol  th«  ancient  tnaflonx,  and  bj  tneanii  ot  thene  a  ooitaln 
nnmbor  of  blockn  have  boon  rocontlj  roplnoed  In  their  original  pcwttlonn. 
The  temple  won  dedicated  to  tho  Ethiopian  god  Ar-hen-nefer,  and  beani 
the  cartouchod  of  Ptolemy  IV.  and  V.,  and  ot  the  Ethiopian  King 
Arknmon  or  KrgamenoB,  while  tho  ontilde  tnoe  of  tho  tomple  and  ths 
niirroinidlni;  enbir  nail  wore  donoratod  I17  the  Kmporor  Tiliorlnii.  It 
coiiHintod  at  S\rnt  of  Ihrno  nlmmliarii,  to  whioli  a  rmirtli  wan  adftod  Inter 
at  llin  K.  end  ;  and  finally  llio  outer  wall,  with  a  Mnall  forooourt,  In 
UliTlntiaii  tlmoe  tlio  tomplo  was  oomplotaly  dlHmnntlod,  oicopt  tho  two 
portion!  of  tho  oator  wall  now  itanding,  and  a  Ooptto  ehurch  wan  built 
on  the  site,  bat  no  troooe  of  thin  now  remain  oxoept  tho  oronnofl  and  tho 
named  of  Coptlo  aaints,  whloh  are  cut  upon'  the  flgnros  of  the  Egyptian 
gods  on  the  N.  wall. 

Tho  Chapel  of  Mwidutia  (IS),  a  Nubian  duty.  Ho*  to  the  N.,  ol  the 
temple  ol  Ar-hos-nefer.     It  li  in  a  ruined  state.  . 

Tho  Eait  Colonnade,  with  10  oolnmns  In  front  and  one  In  tho  line 
of  the  wall  behind.  Is  of  later  date,  and  starting  from  the  temple  ot  Ar- 
heH-nofoT  nms  to  that  of  Im^hotop  (10).  Only  lAx  o(  tho  ooluinnn  at 
the  N.  end  have  thoir  oanitntn  fintsltna,  tho  otheni  hoi nn  only  lilocked 
nut  lU  thny  wore  ronoivod  From  tho  qnnrry.  llehind  thin  wall  thoFe  are 
Uio  foundations  ol  throe  small  chapcli  (11, 13,  191,'wlillo  at  the  N.  end 
(10)  is  the  Temple  of  Im-hetep  (AskUpios),  buiU  by  IHolomy  IV.  Iind 
Ptolemy  V., hearing  a  dodioation-losoriptlon  In  Qrook  oter  the  entnuioe 

nAsrAKVX  rrTnARHAtox  kai  iiaxiaisia  kakoiia////////  . 

«KI>1  KTII4ANKI2  KAI  IITnAKHAI<l3  »  VIOS  AIKAII///// 

Tho  tomple  waa  Inliahltod  tn  Ooptle  times,  and  two  doorways  wnra 
cnt  In  the  inner  ehamlmr.  A  Co|>tln  InMrlptlon,  aooonipaniod  by 
Dgiiros  ol  Mliitx,  niny  atlll  Im  Invml  lit  rnl  ihUmI.  In  tniul  nf  tlilit 
tinnpln  liavo  lioon  piFiont  a  nunilnr  n(  frAginontii  ol  hito  lilgyptlnn  and 
Uoptie  work  which  wore  brought  to  light  w|ioii  the  island  was 
cleared. 

Tb6  W.  Colouuula  boglns  noar  the  X^hapel  of  Nehhtnobf,  and  mttn 
alotiRtho  liiank  closo  to  thnrivnr-wall  foi*  l«l  yards.  It  liiW  !l3eolnmns, 
With  ijoral  capitals  nl  diilnront  fnrmn,  110  twn  lioing  alike.  On  Mm  rttnf 
arn  ijnld  stnni  on  a  blue  gmunil.  ItoLli  linre  and  in  mmiti  of  lhr>  sonlii. 
turo*  on  tho  walls  rovroMmling  TiUHns,  Oalns,  and  Glaiiillns,  tlio' 
Dolours  are  well  proHorvod.  Itetwoon  the  olevontb  anil  twelfth  oolumna 
a  stairoaaa  leads  to  a  postern  Immediately  abovo  the  riTer-«ide.    ' 

On  the  baek  of  the  oolonnade  the  king  makes  offering  to  the  gods: 
Over  the  window  at  the  B.  end  Hero  presents  two  utjats — the  saored 
oy«n  ol  Horns— to  his  "  good  sister  Islsr* 

The  First  Pyhm,  consisting  ot  two  massive  towers  and  a  oeniral 
gateway,  is  ISO  ft.  wldb  and  60  ft.  high.  On  its  exterior  face,  right' 
band  sido,  Ptolemy  Phliometor  swings  his  battle-axe  oyer  a  haUb  of 
bound  prisoners,  whom  he  ban  grasped  by  the  hair;  on  the  left-hand 
ude  stand  ooloesal  figures  ol  Iris,  Uorus  of  EdfA,  and  Hathor.  lu  the 
upper  nglster,  left-hand  tower,  right  ride;  Horaa  and  Nephthyareoaive 


tko  double  urowi)  ol  Egypt  ftt  tUo  huida  of  tho  king;  Idtt  lida,  the  kiog 
ollora  Inwuuw  tu  Isib  »nd  I£arpokcahis.  Tbo  pioturos  ou  tba  riglit- 
baiid  towar  aca  (lio  (omo.  Noar  IIiq  bottom  ot  tlio  kiwoni  aro  ■  Mrioa 
dI  flaunui  rupnuoiitiiig  tbo  god  Miliu  carryiiia  vatioiu  aiiibluau,  on 
wbtoh  ue  the  namoB  ol  dioorent  towm  uid  dlitriota  in  Ggypt.  The 
nuna  ol  Nekhtoebf  U  foaud  Id  (bla  pylon  od  the  oentre  gBteway. 
Two  ^«UBk«  and  two  Hods  onoo  stood  la  iront  of  tho  pylon ;  one 
obelisk,  and  patt  ot  tha  other,  were  carried  away  by  Bankea  to  En^aud, 
and  placed  at  ICiugston  House,  Darselahire.  One  lion  lies  on  tho 
ground  and  the  otbor  sita  on  tbo  hue  of  the  obolisk.  On  tbo  1.  or  W. 
siito  ol  tho  gateway  as  we  pass  through  it  are  sculptured  some  small 
HguroH,  and  n  ooIommI  oho  ol  Liiii ;  and  ou  tbo  rt.  or  ]fi.  aldo  is  a  tulilot 
liut  up  by  tliQ  b'roiiub  army  uudur  Doauix  to  aommoinorato  ihtat 
roaoliiiig  thiv  uoiiit  during  tue  ounoditiuii  to  lilgypt  at  tbo  end  of  tbo 
olglitoontli  aontury.  A  few  blocks  of  tho  stairway  wnlob  lad  to  the  rosin 
gi^way  through  Uio  terrace  in  front  of  it  can  still  be  seen,  while  to  tho 
rt.  la  a  gateway  boaring  the  name  of  Ptolomy  II,  whioh  bos  been  joined 
on  to  11  lo  mora  tooont  pylon. 

TbrouRli  tho  pylon  wo  paas  Into  a  large  Court,  on  the  B.  ol  whioh 
in  a  buililbig  thought  to  havo  liocn  oroutoil  for  tbouaoot  ttioprloHU, 
mill  mi  till]  W.  u  KUmll  Uiiiiplu,  while  amillior  pylon  eliiiuM  itx  N.  eml. 
Tbu  portiiKi  wiu  Iwgiin  by  I'tulumy  I'hlloniolor,  uontliiuod  by  his 
HUouuSHoni,  and  flnlshud  by  TilierluH.  It  coimiHlii  ot  10  columnii,  and  lo 
the  K,  ol  it  wore  Kovoral  obainUin,  oaoh  with  a  door  oixniing  into  it 
from  tbo  portico.  In  tho  southommoit  oi  these  chamtien,  tho  one 
next  lo  the  pylon,  is  a  staircase  leading  to  ssveral  rooms  and  on  to  the 
roof  ol  tho  pylon,  from  which  there  is  a  magnifleent  Viae.  The 
northernmost  of  those  cliambort  is  larger  than  the  olhota,  and  U  aup- 
[KMod  to  bavo  boon  tho  library. 

The 

with  floral  and  llatbor  oapltols:  some  of  the  ooluront  ar«  unflnislied. 
Ptolemv  Euoreolos  decorated  and  porhaps  added  to  tho  tomplo,  but  the 
oartoucbei  of  Inth  Augustus  and  Tiboriu*  occur  upon  the  walls.  The 
back  ohambor  and  the  oucloiiing  colonnade  aro  Inth  additions  to  tho 
original  Btcucluro.  On  tbo  outside  wall  of  the  E.  side  is  a  bilingual 
duplioale  of  the  famous  Rosetta-Blone  inscription ;  the  Oreok  teit  is 
wanting.  The  Interior  ot  the  temple  oonsiBlA  ot  a  vestibule  entered 
Irom  behind  tho  pylon  and  thrco  ohambont.  The  flmt  two  chaniliora 
do  not  Dontain  anything  of  intoroal ;  tho  third  bos  two  rowa  oi  bae- 
roliofs  containing  suouos  from  the  birth  ot  Ilorus  in  tho  morshos  ot 
liuto. 

To  the  W.  of  this  is  a  Nilometer,  consisting  of  a  st^rway  leading 
down  lo  tbo  river,  while  on  the  walla  on  either  udo  are  engraved  scales 
for  rocording  tho  height  of  tho  Nilo.  There  aro  throo  of  these  scalos, 
one  on  Uie  N,  wall,  oiio  on  the  S.  wall,  and  one  partly  on  one  and 
iiorlly  ou  tbo  other.  Tho  oldest  is  a  vortical  line  out  in  the  stone  witli 
lioriEontal  marki  out  at  tbo  end  ot  each  oubil ;  the  four  upper  portions 
are  on  the  N.  wall  and  two  lower  ones  aro  on  the  S.  wall.  The  iibkI, 
whicli  has  domotlo  numerals  liv  tho  ouhit  marks,  is  all  on  the  N.  wall, 
and  horo  ouch  niiliil  liOH  Ikxiu  aivlilud  into  7  |ialnM  and  uouh  palm  into 
(  digiLd ;  Llio  aualu  is  fulriy  wull  pruuurvod,  hut  It  uauuot  all  be  soon  uow, 
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■InM  tbo  Bt«p*  which  wore  renowed  In  O^Uo  timea,  probably  wUan  tLo 
third  totio  was  out,  uow  oovoi  poillons  of  ths  okrllor  kuIo. 

The  third  icbIo  Ib  In  perfoot  oonditlon  uid  U  of  Ooptio  age;  Moh 
cubit  In  It  Ib  divided  into  14  puts.  The  length  of  the  cubit  varies  In 
ths  different  scales,  and  errors  of  dlvigloil  and  of  lovelliDgsto  numeroan. 

The  ftvcnwc  length  of  tbo  cubit  of  the  flrnt  soole  is  1  ft.  T'OS  in.; 
of  tbo  HocomT,  1  a.  7-44  in.;  ntid  of  the  third,  1  ft.  TT>8  in.  Tlioro 
nmiii  tu  hnvD  lioon  IT  nuliibi  iirlgiiinliy  In  onoli  Ficnio,  mid  tbo  blglimt 

Kint  of  tiici  wiuio  WW  nbotit  3()-Si  Inn.  nlnvo  tlm  liloli  Nlto  tovol  to-dny. 
lore  tlio  building  ol  the  Uani.  The  Mllomotor  Is  now  ununlly  flUod 
vrith  water. 

The  Second  Pjlon  is  of  smalior  dimonaioDS  than  tho  flnt,  and  is 
only  106  It.  high  and  60  foot  nido.  Tho  sroat  gnboway  Iwtwoou  tho 
towen  Ib  approached  by  a  very  shallow  stairway,  with  ramp  on  eltbei 
eide.  The  eastern  tower  stands  on  a  granite  bed  whose  face  has  been 
out  into  the  form  of  a  tablet,  and  boars  an  inscription  in  which  are 
mentioned  largo  grants  of  land  made  to  the  temple  of  Isis  by  I'hllometor 
and  Euorgetes.  Immediately  In  front  of  tbis  tablet  Is  a  small  ruined 
chapel  of  the  Roman  period.  On  the  right-hand  towor  is  a  representa- 
tion of  the  kins  oflerinff  sacriflolol  victims  to  Horus  and  Hathcr. 
Above  aro,  on  ^e  rlght-nand  side,  tho  king  prosQittiiig  a  wroath  to 
IIoriiH  and  Nopbtliyi!.  On  tlio  luft-hand  side  lie  is  pouring  out  n 
lilnlioii  and  olTcriiig  Inconiin  to  Oulrin,  IbIs,  and  IIuntK.  On  Ibu  Iclb- 
hand  towor  tho  rouronoiitations  have  boon  chlsollod  out.  Notluo  the 
grooves  tor  the  tosbival  flag-stavea. 

The  gateway  leodE  into  the  Temple  of  laii  (6),  which  consists  of  a 
small  open  court,  a  Hypostyle  Hall,  and  a  Sanctuary,  preooded  by  8  - 
small  halU,  and  with  adjoining  chamber*. 

Tlin  Cimrl  bivl  oriniimlly  n  Rinnll  luivnrod  noloniiftdo  runnln((  all 
niiind  It.    I'born  wa«  a  dour  on  oniiti  sido. 

1'lin  Jlj/jHinljilt  Jlnll,  with  it*  H  larjjo  colulnns,  in  roMinrknbln  (or  tbo 
lirilliancy  o(  tlio  ooloum  still  1u(b  upon  Ibnir  capitals.  The  walls  and 
coiling  aro  covorod  with  antroMoniical  and  other  mibjocls,  and  flguroH  of 
dlvlnitioB.  ICvorywboro  aro  fligns  of  tbo  tomplo  liaving  tioon  uxod  fur 
Christian  scrrlcos,  and  nuiny  Uoptic  oroMioH  aro  cut  into  tbo  walls  and 
on  tho  oolumnB.  Possibly  this  may  have  boon  the  site  of  tho  church  ol 
St.  Stephen,  Into  which  part  of  tho  temple  was  turned  In  the  nixth  oont. 
A. II.  Tho  SanetuaTjl — oontaining  a  monolithio  shrlno-wltb  Itfl  II  hall* 
ami  surrinnidiMg  clminliors,  rw]nlrDfi  cnndlos  t>i  lio  pri>tHirly  sonn. 
Undor  tlioso  chambers  am  crypts,  of  which  tbo  woRtorn  and  cuntro  oiios 
can  Im  reached  by  a  wooden  ladder  iu  tbo  wontom  ohamlior.  Altor  pnRxing 
the  halts  a  small  opon  court  is  reached,  UBod  originally  lor  saorindal 
purpoBeH;  hore  Ptolemy  rhiladolpbuB  is  seen  making  a  libation  and 
olTarlng  iuoenBC  ;  in  front  of  him  is  an  altar,  and  before  him  food  and 

A  stairoase  from  the  left-hand  hall  loodii  to  tho  roof  and  to  the 
eiceedingly  Interesting  Oslrla  Chamber,  no  called  from  the  walls  being 
covered  with  sculpturoH  relating  to  tlio  death  and  reaurroc'tion  of  Osiris. 
Tho  chamlier  ItncH  Ib  at  tho  luttom  ol  a  narrow  lllglit  ol  Htoim.  Accord- 
ing to  tho  anoiont  inytli  tbo  lioiiy  ol  tho  god  wan  cut  up  niiil  buriod  in 
dillorent  placox.  On  the  wnlln  nm  hIiowu  tbo  Blirinna  contitiiiing  the 
limbs,  fto.,  ot  UtiriB,  each  Rlirine  being  diflarontly  iiliai>ed — over  onoli 
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IsU  and  NophtbyB,  Vthe  great  weepers/'  keep  ffuard.  He  is  also 
depicted  lying  among  lotus  bads  and  other  marsh  plants  figurative  of  a 
returning  life.  Finally  ho  is  rop)^csentod  with  all  the  soattorod  limlM 
reunited  to  his  body,  in  the  act  of  arising  from  his  bier.  Isis  at  his 
feet  stretches  out  her  arms  to  him  and  Nephthys  presents  to  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life. 

From  a  Greek  ox-voto  in  this  chamber  we  learn  the  interesting  fact 
that  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Osiris  was  still  carried  on  at  Philio  In  a.d. 
458,  more  than  70  years  after  the  famous  edict  of  Theodosius  abolishing 
the  Kgyptian  religion.  This  fact  may  also  be  gathered  from  some  of 
the  other  ninuorouif  ux-vottw  iiiwirilKMl  on  the  walls  of  thu  pvlon  and 
other  parts  uf  the  Uimplo.  'IMio  ruhi  ol  the  toniplo  is  attributed  to 
JuHtinfan. 

The  Roof  should  lie  visitod,  w  an  uxceodiiigiy  good  bird's-eye  view 
may  be  obtained  northwards  of  the  ruins  of  the  Itoman  temples  and 
the  old  Ck}ptio  town. 

Descending  to  the  Hynostyle  Plall,  on  the  W.  side  is  the  Gateway 
of  Hadrian  (5)^  built  on  the  older  tcmonos  wall  of  the  temple,  and  on 
the  walls  which  connected  it  to  the  main  toninlemay  bo  soon  several  in- 
cidents connovtod  with  the  legend  of  Osiris.  On  the  S.  wall  the  munuuy 
of  Osiris  is  lietng  carried  acrosi^  to  the  island  on  the  luick  of  a  crottodilo, 
above  are  mountains,  liehind  which  the  sun  appears,  while  above  again 
are  the  sun,  half -moon,  and  stars.  On  the  ]^.  wall  is  the  rocky  island 
of  Bigga,  suL-niounted  by  Mut  and  Horus  as  the  vulture  and  the  hawk, 
while  in  a  cave  beneath  4he  island,  guarded  by  a  sacred  snake,  sits  the 
Nile-god  pouring  water  out  of  two  vases,  emblematic  of  the  Egyptian 
Imlief  that  the  Nile  rose  from  beneath  this  island  and  flowed  in  two 
streams  to  the  N.  and  8. 

A  few  yards  to  the  N.  is  a  Stainoay  loading  down  to  the  water  at 
low  Nile  level,  which  may  have  been  intended  for  a  Nilometer,  but  no 
scales  are  visible  in  it. 

To  the  N.  of  this  atfain  are  the  pavement  and  foundation  blocks  of 
the  Temple  of  Har-netJ-iotef  ("  llorus  avenger  of  his  father  ")  (4).  'J*he 
building  was  originally  square,  with  4  columns  on  the  eastern  face — a 
large  chamber  lay  behind  in  which  was  placed  the  sanctuary ;  round 
this  ran  a  narrow  passage,  of!  which  lay  2  small  rooms.  A  stairway  of 
0  stops  with  a  gentle  slope  lends  up  to  the  t4)inL)le.  Al)  the  \\\i\fK\t 
blocks,  &c.,  have  Immu  carried  awav  to  build  the  Ooptie  church  of  St. 
Mary  (2),  lying  a  little  to  the  N.  The  temple  is  of  late  date  apparently, 
since  the  blocks  boar  the  cartouches  of  the  Emperor  Decius.  In  the 
doorway  of  the  sanctuary  uqt  only  the  hard  granite  blocks  for .  the 
door-posts  remain,  but  also  the  bronise  plugs  on  whic|i  the  doors  turned. 

The  Coptic  Church  (2)  near  is  built,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the 
blockf  of  the  temple  of  Har-netj-iotef,  and  presents  no  very  striking 
feature.  An  inscription,  now  placed  in  the  church  at  the  S.W.  end, 
record^  the  repair  of  it  in  the  year  a.d.  778,  and  describes  it  as  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary.  Another  and  larger  Ooptie  church  lies  to  the  E.,  in  the 
angle  of  the  roadway,  but  only  the  floor  and  the  bases  of  the  pillars 
remain. 

A  little  way  further  on  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island  is  a  late  Bonum 
gate-way  with  three  arches,  leading  to  a  stairway  down  to  the  river, 
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-vrliloh  wan  apparoutly  nt  ttiilt  period  the  prinoipal  UndlnB-plaoo  ot  tbo 
UUnd. 

W.  ol  tbi«  gatomy  are  the  remunB  of  the  Temple  erected  to  the 
Emperor  Cbmt  Aag^nstiis  in  hia  ISth  yen  (19  B.C.)  by  tho  poopio 
ot  Philie  nnd  tbo  DiHokaaohoiiioa  undor  the  goTomornhlp  o(  Publim 
Itobriun  BacbaTlw,  M  the  inscription  on  tha  granite  Krcbibrave  and  tha 
fmgmontN  ol  tho  dedlcAtlon-lnrorlptlon  show.  The  walls  hAva  boon 
cmckod  mid  flROtinxl,  tipparoiilly  by  tho  onrtliaunko  Hhoch  wbinh  oVor- 


throw  tlio  grniillo  coluiniiH.  Pnim  tbo  tomamn  wo  can  hoc  what  tho 
iiHRiiinl  tuMipIn  wan  likii,  nnd  riontMly  roconntrtict  It.  Tim  coliiiniiil 
nra  of  rod  grnnltoj  and  tbo  diurita  capltnln,  arc  cxbroinoly  woJI  worked. 
It  in  worth  roin»rking  that  In  tbia  purely  Itoman  work  ibe  blooks  ot 
tho  oi^IIdIe  were  Iwtcnod  togobhei  by  Iron  olampa  run  In  with  load. 


.._ _,,  _.   ..      B  roiinil  a  Irilingnnl  inscTiplkm  In  ilrmottc, 

I  jitiii,  and'  (in-ck  nxiHdhiK  tlw  sii|>un-silon  of  n  ruvdt  ngiiliiil  ilii:  KoiimiM  In 
llH:>1nyjal(:oriiullus<inl1iii|n.r.  99).  II  h  »riilslurictnt(Tiiii  ni  uirroliomlini; 
Ilia  ncuHinl  given  l>y  IMo  Cjuiiliu  of  tlic  first  preFccI  of  l^|>t. 

Oontinnlng  In  a  nonth-oMtorly  diroction  among  tho  IntrtiMto  nilim 
ot  old  houKCd,  wo  roncb  a  Citjilie  Chnrch  (S)  with  nomiclrcuUr  npno. 
From  horo,  If  tho  main  atroot  ot  tho  old  town  bo  lollowed,  (ho  little 
Temple  of  Hkthor  (8)  is  Mauhod.  It  waa  built  by  Ptolomy  IX., 
and  dodioated  by  him  and  hii  Hiatei.queen  Uloopatra  to  tha  goddexa. 
Only  tha  foreoourt  and  one  chamber  now  remain.  The  tomple 
eonfiisted  originally  of  three  chambers,  to  which  a  fourth  waa  added 
Intor.  Tho  oolumnn  in  tho  [orocourt  aro  romarkahlo  for  tho  grolonqao 
rn|irofioiiLati(>iiH  o(  tbo  god  Itm,  An,,  on  thont;  Thoro  in  alHo  n  bnliuun 
playing  un  difluruiit  klndx  o(  mtoilaAl  iiiotrumeiitii. 

The  ouriona  eoniitruotlon  ot  tho  Temenoa  Wall  ot  tho  gront  Tompio 
ol  lain  laworlh  notice,  and  lb  is  lioat  Fiocn  on  thoW.  alda  of  tlio  roadway, 
whiohponw  In  tronb  ol  blio  Temple  of  Ilatbor,  whoro  the  altomabo 
noctloni  ot  our*od  and  horixontai  work  divide^  from  one  anotbor  hy 
vortical  iolnte  ].irodnoa  a  ouriouflonocb.  ThIiwnll  may  I10  trnoodalmoat 
all  round  the  tomple,  oxeopb  wlioro  lb  haa  boon  out  away  to  afloid  apaoa 
lor  bhe  Tompio  of  Hdr-netj-iotot. 

Iiying  tn  the  R.  is  tlio  HlUo  Toniplii  o(  AnftnHtiw  niul  Tmjtvn, 
iimially  called  Pharaoh'i  Bed,  or  "tho  KloHk"  nr.)i  It  wnx  nuviir 
(Inlnlicd.  Tlio  roof  wan  not  put  on,  and  blio  liigh  almcl  aliovo.  tho 
capitaU  wore  to  hnvo  Ikwu  cut  Imok  into  Ilalhor  lioada,  alnno  It  will 
be  Booii  that  tlioy  proioot  slightly  boyond  the  arohltravo,  just  at  do  the 
nnBniiiliod  abool  on  the  N.  sidd  ol  bhe  Temple  of  Ibis  Uaret  (71.  There 
aro  reliefs  out  on  bhe  Inner  side  of  two  ot  the  scroon  nails,  which 
TBpraaanb  Trajan  prManbing  wine  to  Isia  and  Horus  and  the  same 
'omperoi  atahdlng  before  Osiris  and  Isla.  On  the  E.  aide  Is  a  door 
leading  bo  a  atone  platf onn  nbovo  the  river,  from  which  apathdeaconda 
to  the  shore. 

The  N.B.  end  of  the  Island  waa  covered  with  the  rained  charohoa 
and  houaee  ol  a  Coptic  Tovni  which  have  been  deatroyod  by  the  watera 
of  tho  leeervolr.  The  follawlng  deaorlptton,  by  Captain  Lyons,  ia 
'tbetetore  of  great  tutoriAt. 

3  I,  9 
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"  These  grew  up  round  the  ancient  temples  on  the  lines  of  an  earlier  village, 
though  in  Inter  linu's  it  encroached  upon  them  and  upon  the  streets  whk^ 
crossed  the  isLind  in  various  directions.  We  can  still  see  one  nuiin  street 
which  seems  to  have  started  from  the  gateway  ( Roman  ?),  and  after  some 
40  metres  turns  south-west  so  far  as  the  angle  of  the  tenienos  wall  of  the 
Temple  of  Isis,  which  it  follows  as  far  as  its  south-east  augle.  Here  another 
street  from  the  Kiosk  (Pharaoh's  Bed)  meets  it,  and  perhaps  led  in  front  of 
the  East  Colonnade,  though  the  connection  between  these  two  could  not  be 
accurately  traced. 

"These  main  streets  are  paved  with  slabs  of  sandstone,  and  where  they 
have  not  been  encroached  upon  have  a  width  of  aliout  3  metres,  while  the 
siiiallur  ones  which  intercept  the  vilkige  are  from  1*5  to  a  metres  only. 

"Suurting  from  the  Kiosk,  the  steps  of  the  western  gateway  are  no  longer 
in  |X)sition  at  tliu  head  of  the  )Kived  main  street,  whk:h  luub  up  to  the  angle  of 
the  tenienos  wall  and  under  the  gateway  of  I'loleniy  11.,  in  front  of  the  gnsit 
Pylon.  Here  it  joins  the  other  from  the  gateway  in  front  of  the  little  teni|)fe. 
In  the  angle  formed  by  these  two  streets  are  what  appear  to  Iw  some  of  tlie 
oldest  houses  of  the  vilkige.  They  are  built  of  cut  stone  for  a  lieight  of  about 
1*5  metres,  alx>ve  which  the  walls  were  carried  up  in  nmd  brick,  of  which  also 
the  arches  were  made,  which  served  as  ceilings  to  the  lower  rooms,  and  to 
carry  ihti  floor  of  the  room  nliove.  The  stones  used  are  from  *i8  to  *ao  metre 
tliick,  and  wen;  very  likely  obtained  from  the  |xivvment  which  surroun<lcil  the 
I'emple  of  Isis,  us  the  chiselled  lines  on  the  ground  level  course  of  nuiscmry 
show.  At  this  time  little,  if  any,  <lamnge  would  ap|Msir  to  liave  lMx>n  <lonu  to 
the  Temple  uf  llathor,  since  no  stomui  of  it  have  Ux:n  utiliM^I  in  then: 
liouses.  On  leaving  the  Kiosk,  the  second  ixjom  on  tlie  left  bears  a  niik:  <.^»|Aic 
cross  on  the  stone  door-post ;  the  fourth  is  much  largur,  and  still  contains 
some  remains  of  its  vaulted  roof  of  mud  brick,  which  carried  an  upper  floor. 
They  were  built  of  sun-dried  mud  brick.  There  has  been  an  attempt  made  to 
give  additional  strength  by  burning  them  in  situ,  since  the  walls  and  arched 
roof  are  burnt  ri^l  from  *oi  to  *oa  metre  from  the  surface,  gradiuilly  imssing 
into  the  unaltered  naid  brick  ;  the  same  thing  may  lie  seen  in  other  jxirts  of  the 
village.  .  .  .  Where  the  main  street  turns  to  the  rt.  and  {lasses  along  the  south 
side  of  the  (optic  church  the  houses  are  larger  and  Ixstter,  and  in  one  of  tliest^. 
opposite  the  S.W.  dixjr  of  the  church,  a  diorite  statue  of  a  somewliat  Roman 
tvpe  was  found  built  into  a  wall.  Some  12  or  13  metres  south  of  the  comer  of 
tlie  road  is  a  water  tank  with  steps  leading  down  into  it,  a  drain  hole  for 
emptying  it,  and  the  remains  of  a  smiill  supply  clmnnel  through  which  the 
water  flowed  and  poured  into  the  tank  through  a  carved  lion's  head. 

"  From  this  the  street  follows  the  quay  wall,  which  here  has  a  backing  of  mud 
brick,  and  the  gateway  opens  into  the  space  In  front  of  the  Temple  of  Ciesar 
Augustus.  To  the  north  of  this  there  are  only  small  lanes  and  alleys  betw<xm 
the  housi^,  which  seem  to  have  grown  up  round  a  central  buiUling.  whicli  has 
licen  ri«ogiiis(xl  by  Ilerr  K  Ik)rcluu*tlt  as  a  monastery  somewhat  similar  in  ])lan 
to  the  large  one  npiiosite  to  Asw/in  (l)Or-rs>S;iniiian).  The  housis>  W.  uf  this 
uill  for  110  very  siieclal  iiolici!,and  except  the  slrtM^t  liKuling  from  the  main  one, 
nlriiady  <leserilM:ii,  to  the  S.1C.  door  of  the  Coptic  church,  mirrow  alleys  alone 
twist  alx>ut  among  them. 

'*  Between  tlie  colonnades  one  street  is  recognis;ible  in  front  of  the  columns, 
but  beyond  this  it  is  lost  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  Coptic  houses.  In  the 
southern  {xirt  of  the  island  the  general  direction  of  the  streets  b  west,  and 
some  of  the  houses  adjoining  them  are  of  considerable  sixe,  especially  near 
the  back  of  the  Eastern  Colonnade,  where  some  of  those  which  are  built  oif 
stone  show  a  concave  laying  of  the  courses  similar  to  that  employed  in  the 
tenienos  wall.  This  |)art  of  the  island  stains  to  have  lieen  even  more  dug 
over  tlum  the  northern  iNirt,  as  often  piles  of  rubbish  of  uirller  exuivatioiis 
have  obliterated  the  traces  of  any  Co})tic  buihlings  tliere  may  liavc  been. 
Fragments  of  Coptic  and  other  stone  work  were  found  in  many  oi  the  houses. 
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but  hnrclly  ever  in  pl.nce,  havinj;  been  moved  about  ns  IxHng  convenient  tniilding 
niatcrinl  by  tlic  later  Nubian  in1ial)iUints  of  the  island."— fl.  G.  I^YONS. 

Tho  Island  of  Bigga  lies  to  the  W.  o!  Philio.  Ife  is  oallod  Senem  in 
the  hioroglyphs,  and  appears  afterwards  to  liaye  borne  the  Greek  name 
of  Abaton,  **  inaccessible,*'  thonsh  Plutarch  seems  to  apply  that  name, 
at  least  in  one  sense,  to  PhiloB,  when  he  says  that  "  it  is  maooessiblo  and 
unapproachable  .  .  .  except  when  the  priests  go  to  orown  the  Tomb  of 
OHirm.'*  From  tho  numlwr  of  inscriptions  it  is  evident  that  Bigga  was 
from  ft  vory  onrly  ^loricKl  coiiHidorod  ah  a  snomd  plaiM),  and  tho  prosonoo 
of  a  rod  granite  statue  with  the  oartouoho  of  Amon-hotop  11.  of  tho 
XVIII.  Dynasty  points  to  tho  oxistonoo  hero  of  a  tomplo  of  ancient 
date.  Tlio  only  building  remaining  is  the  small  Tetnplo  of  Ualhor  in 
front  of  the  statue,  built  by  Ptolemy  ICuergetos  I.  It  was  subsequently 
turned  into  a  church,  to  which  period  the  arch  in  tho  centre  Iwlongs. 
Most  of  tho  inscriptions  refer  to  the  functionaries  sent  to  govern  the  land 
of  Kush — that  is  tho  Greek  Ethiopia,  the  modern  Nubia.  They  begin 
from  tho  time  of  tho  XVIII.  Dynasty.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  Island, 
facing  PliilfD,  is  a  granito  stola  with  the  namo  of  Psammotichus  I. 
engraved  on  a  rock  known  to  the  natives  as  "  Pharaoh's  Throne." 

On  tho  same  side  also  is  a  rock  inscription  in  hieroglyphs,  and 
further  N.  is  a  Necropolis  of  the  Iloman  period.  On  tho  N.  shore  of 
tho  island  is  the  granito  pedestal  of  three  statues,  with  a  bilinauat 
inBcription  in  Greek  and  demotic,  stating  that  it  had  been  dcdicatca  to 
Isis  and  Horus  on  behalf  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  his  queen  Oloopatra, 
and  their  ill-fated  son  Ptolemy  Philopator  II. 

There  is  a  capital  View  of  the  temple  of  Philie  from  the  high  rooks 
at  the  S.  end  of  iBigga. 

On  the  E.  bank  of  tho  river,  a  little  S.  of  tho  village  of  ShelUl,  is  a 
ruined  MediKTal  Fortress  on  tho  crest  of  tho  rocks,  with  square  and 
rotnid  tf>wors,  and  on  l>lio  S.  sido  in  a  doorway  liaving  a  rouna  aroh  of 
brick  between  two  round  towers,  and  leading  into  a  court. 

Here,  also,  are  the  ruins  of  two  large  tnosqHea,  which  were  originally 
Coptic  monaHterlon;  the  southornmoHt  one  is  built  in  great  part  of 
HiionoM  from  ilio  toinploH  of  I'hilin,  many  of  tlioni  1)eing  covered  with 
hioroglypliK ;  tho  superstructure  is  chiefly  bricks  baked  and  crude.  On 
ilio  hill  al)ovo  is  a  8anUm*8  tomb,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
Philio  and  Bigga. 

About  1  m.  S.  of  the  southernmost  of  tho  mosques,  and  just  opposite 
to  tho  iKiand  of  Tlossa,  is  an  Tnscriidurti  on  a  granito  rock,  dated  ni  the 
5tli  vear  of  Mor-on-lla  of  the  VI.  Dynasty,  and  stating  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  Wawat  and  Arth  (on  either  bank  of  tho  Nile  southward  to 
Korosko)  oftorod  homage  in  that  year  to  tho  Pharaoh  in  the  island  of 
Sonem  or  Bigga.    On  llesaa  there  are  also  inscriptions. 

I  Vlnltor^  Rhonid  proceed  from  the  B.  luuik,  whore  thev  will  Arrive  from  AswAn  or 
lie  lAiidod  by  the  boat  from  Pliilio,  along  the  top  of  the  Dam  to  the  I^tekt  at  the  W. 
Olid,  which  are  well  worth  seeing.  The  distance  Is  easily  covered  there  and  back  in 
a  trolley,  which  will  he  placed  at  the  disposition  of  visitors.  Each  trolley  seats  four 
persons ;  fare  P.T.IO  each.  (This  fare  is  dearer  than  it  ooght  to  be ;  P.T.6  (one 
shilling)  for  tho  use  of  the  trolley,  whether  by  one  person  or  four,  would  be  quite 
enough. )) 

The  Reservoir  and  Dam.— In  1898  the  Egyptian  Government  signed 
a  contract  with  Messrs.  John  Aird  &  Go.  for  the  construction  of  the 
groat  roeervQir  and  dam  at  ShellM,  which  sorvoa  for  the  storage  of  water 
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at  tho  timo  of  tho  flood  Nile.  The  rivor  is  "  hold  up  "  here  65  foot 
above  its  old  normal  level.  A  groat  masonry  dyke,  160  feet  high  in 
plaoos,  has  boon  carried  across  the  Bab  pl-Kobtr  of  the  First  Gataraot, 
and  a  canal  and  four  looks,  fiOO  ft.  long  aud  80  ft.  wide,  allows  for  tho 
passage  of  traffic  up  and  down  the  river.  The  dam  is  2,185  yards  long 
and  over  90  feet  thick  at  the  base ;  in  places  it  rises  100  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  It  is  built  of  the  local  red  granite,  and  at  each  end  tho 
granite  dam  is  built  into  the  granite  hillside.  706,000  cubic  yards  of 
masonry  were  used.  The  sluices  are  180  in  number,  and  are  arranged 
at  four  different  lovols.  The  sight  of  tho  groat  volumo  of  water  pouring 
through  thom  is  a  very  fine  one.  Tlio  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  July,  and 
at  the  end  of  Novonibor  it  is  uocossary  to  l)Ogin  closing  the  sUiico-gatuH 
to  hold  up  tho  water,  liy  the  end  of  Kobnuvrv  tho  ruservoir  is  usually 
ilUod  niia  Philn)  partially  submerged,  so  that  boats  can  sail  in  and  out 
of  tho  colotinados  and  Pharaoh's  Bed.  By  the  bogiuniug  of  July  tho 
water  has  boon  distributed,  and  the  wutor  has  fallon  lio  normal  level. 

It  is  of  course  regrettable  that  the  engineers  wore  unable  to  find 
another  site  for  tho  Dam;  as  it  was  inovitablo  that  some  damage  should 
result  to  tho  tomplofl  of  Plkiluj  (cbiolly  in  the  niattor  of  picturo:«)uoiio88), 
from  tlioir  partial  Huhniur^onoo.  h'onisko  Was  proiKMod  as  a  site,  hiit 
was  rojectoa  for  oogunt  ^oasbiis;  and  apparently  Bhollftl  was  tho  only 
(KMsiblo  pliico.  Further,  no  socious  person,'  who  places  the  greatest 
good  of  tho  groiatost  number  aliovo  oonsidurations  of  the  picturesque 
and  the  'Mnteresting,"  will  deny  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  sacrinoo 
PhilDD  to  the  good  6f  the  people  of  Egypt,  Philte  must  go.  "Lot 
the  dead  bury  their  dead  *' :  the  concern  of  tho  rulers  of  Egypt 
must  be  rather  with  the  living  people  of  Egypt  than  with  the  dead 
bones  of  tho  past ;  and  they  would  not  bo  doing  thoir  duty  did  thoy 
for  a  momont  allow  artistic  and  archieological  considerations  to  out- 
weigh in  thoir  minds  the  practical  necessities  of  tho  country.  This 
duos  not  in  the  least  imply  that  thoy  do  not  owe  a  lessor  duty  to  the 
nionuntunlH  of  JC(f)[Pt,  which 'are  among  tho  most  precious  rolios  of  the 
])ast  history  of  mankind :  thoy  do,  and  this  lesser  duty  has  with  regard 
to  Philro  conscientiously  been  fulfilled.  The  whole  Temple,  in  order 
to  preserve  its  stability  under  the  stress  of  submersion,  has  boen  braced 
up  and  underpinned^  under  the  Buperintendenoe  of  Mr.  Ball,  of  the 
Survey  Department,  who  has  most  omoientlv  carried  out  this  important 
work,  at  a  cost  of  £22,000.  Steel  girders  nave  boon  fixed  aoross  the 
island  from  quay  to  quay,  and  those  surrounded  by  eem.ent  masonry, 
made  Watertight  by  forcing  in  cement  grout.  Pharaoh's  Bod  and  the 
Oulonnade  havo  boen  firmly  underpinned  in  ooment  masonry,  and  tlicro 
is  little  doubt  tliat  tho  actual  stability  of  Philiu  is  now  more  oertaiu 
than  that  of  any  other  temple  in  Egypt.  The  only  possible  damage 
that  can  accrue  to  it  is  the  partial  discoloration  of  the  lower  eoursos 
of  tho  stonework  of  Pharaoh's  Bod,  iw.,  which  already  bear  a 
distinct  high-water  mark.  Some  surface  disintegration  from  the 
formation  of  salt-crystals  is  perhaps  inevitable  here,  but  the  effects  of 
this  can  always  be  neutralised  by  careful  'washing,  which  it  should  bo 
an  important  charge  of  the  Antiquities  Department  regularly  to  carrv 
out.  [It  has  (1907)  been  determined  to  raise  the  Dam  20  ft.,  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  entirely  covering  PhilsB  with  water  for  pact  of 
the  year.] 
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ROtJTE    26. 

The  First  Cataract  (Shellftl)  to  the  Second  CatClract 

(Wftdi  Haifa). 
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1.  Preliminary  Information. 

Character  of  the  Cotintrjr.-^Wo  hiivo  no  hoHitnlion  in  iMlviftiitg 
ovcryono  who  gets  as  fnr  hR  AhwAu  id  contiuuo  tho'vdytigo  toAViUll  IJnIfn. 
Tho  Fcanory  difTorfi  conRidombly  from  that  of  Bgvpt ;  th6  oliniiito  iH  M 
anything  more  porfoct  (except  porhftpn  bctwiocn  AbA  Simlxil  and  WAdl 
llalfa,  where  a  strong  eold  north  wind  is  often  very  diRagreeablo), 
and  the  giant  statues  of  AbA  Simbel  certainly  rank  next  in  antiquarian 
interest  to  the  Pyramids  and  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  besides  being  in 
themselves  something  quit6  unique.  On  the  othdr  hand,  it  inay  be 
said  tliat  of  antiquities  thdre  is  little  worth  seeing  in  I^ubia  by  tho 
ordinary  traveller  but  Abii  Simbel,  and  there  is  a  general  absence  of 
animal  life  which  Aome  might  find  wearisome.  The  inhabitants  are 
few,  and,  with  tho  exception  of  an  occasional  duck,  tho  sandbanks  and 
borders  of  the  river  are  untenanted,  hut  some  few  birds  are  more  likely 
to  be  met  with  in  Nubia  than  in  Kgypt.  Amonff  them  may  bo 
mentioned  the  beautiful  yellow-breasted  sunbird  [N,  metallica)^  a 
species  of  bush-babbler  {Crateroptut  ococue),  aud  the  " bulbul*' (Py(mo- 
iiottts  ArsinoH),  A  white-winged  wagtail  {M.  vidua)  is  almost  confined 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  First  Cataract,  but  is  there  plentiful. 
Tlio  desert  hare  may  occasionally  Ix)  mot  with,  and  patience  and  tho 
HRRistance  of  a  native  hunter  may  sucooed  in  procuring  the  ohanoo  of 
a  shot  at  a  ga/.e11n. 

Should  the  travollnr  from  any  baus^  1)0  unable  to  pniw  tho  First 
Cataract  in  tlie  daliahtya  he  has  hired  lit  Cairo,  ho  will  lie  ahio  to 
l^rocurd  aUdther  6ne  at  Mahatta  (see  p.  608),  though  tho  latter  will  not  bo 
very  comfortable  or  clean ;  or  he  may  proceed  from  AswAn  by  steamer. 
It  will  take  from  throe  to  four  weeks  to  go  from  Philoi  to  Haifa  and 
back  in  a  dahablya.  It  only  takes  one  Week  by  steamer,  and  this  ^ves 
time  to  see  Ab<\  Simbel  and  other  points  of  interest. 

"  'I  ' 

Ancient  History  and  Geograph7»—Tho  .eountrios  bordormg  tho 

Nile  south  of  Kgypt  were  known  to  the  Old  Fjgyptians  by  the  n^roe  of 

Kcsh  (Kush).    The  name  Kcm  is  also  found  applied  to  that  pari  nbaroet 
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tho  Egyptian  froutior.  This  is  tho  samo  as  tlio  prosont  name  of  iho 
district,  Kl-KouAs.  Another  nanio,  usod  for  tho  nart  of  tho  vallo^  N. 
of  W&di  Haifa,  was  Akin  (p.  54G),  which  survivod  in  tho  Itoinan  times 
as  the  name  of  a  town,  Acina,  mentioned  hy  Pliny. 

The  first  Pharaohs  of  whom  there  is  any  record  as  having  conquered 
the  Kushites  were  the  kings  of  the  VI.  Dynasty,  whose  example  was 
followed  hy  those  of  the  XI.  and  XII.  Usortson  III.  huilt  a  temple  at 
Semneh  ahove  tho  Second  Cataract,  and  fixed  the  Egyptian  frontier 
there.  Thothmos  I.  of  the  XVIII.  Dynasty  has  loft  a  rocord  of  his 
triumphs  over  tho  Kushites  on  a  rock  opposite  Tomljos.  Thothmes  HI. 
huilt  toniploH  at  'Anifula,  at  Somna  and  at  Soloh.  Amon-liotup  HI. 
also  huilt  at  Holuh,  and  at  Ooliul  llarkal  noar  AUd  llauMMl.  Haiiistis  II. 
of  tho  Xl.K.  Dyniisty  addud  to  this  toniplu  at  (loliol  ISarkal,  and  liosidoM 
thu  sinallur  rock-cut  toniplos  of  ]>urr  and  Jidt  cl-W&li,  tho  grand 
monuniont  at  Ah  A  Himlxil  dates  from  his  reign. 

At  tho  opoch  of  tho  XXIII.  Dynasty  wo  find  Egypt  andKush  have 
groatly  changed  places,  I'jgypt,  or  at  any  rate  tho  southern  portion  of  it, 
having  hocomo  a  provinco  of  Ethiopia,  a  general  namo  by  which  tho 
conn  trios  on  tho  Kilo  south  of  Iflgypt  hocamo  afterwards  generally  known. 
This  chaiigo  roiu:hod  its  hoight  umlor  tho  XXV.  Dynasty,  which  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  Ethiopian  sovereigns,  the  last  of  thorn  being  Tirhakah. 
The  pyramids  at  Merod  may  probably  bo  referred  to  the  Tirhakah 
period.  In  the  time  of  Psammetichus,  ElophantinA  was  the  border 
of  liigypt.  Under  the  Ptolemies  tho  frontier  was  fixed  at  Iliorasy- 
kaminos,  about  80  miles  S.  of  Sy6n6,  and  the  district  was  called  Dode- 
kaschoinos,  from  that  distance  equalling  12  Egyptian  schcBni,  Its 
Egyptian  name  was  "  the  district  of  the  12  Ar"  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  nieroglyphic  inscriptions  of  Philss,  DendAr,  and  Dakka,  where  it  is 
described  as  extending  to  the  island  of  Takompso  (Ta-kem-sat)  (Prof. 
Sothe  restricts  the  word  to  tho  district  botwoon  Aswan  and  Philm). 
Many  tomplos,  Kal&bsha,  Dakka,  Sec.,  belong  to  the  Ptolemuo  period. 

under  the  government  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  the  first  Roman  prefect 
of  Egypt,  we  learn  from  a  trilingual  stela  that  an  Ethiopian  embassy 
arrived  in  Philoo,  and  the  king  of  tho  Triakontaschoinos  (beyond  the 
Dodokasohoinos)  was  takon  under  liomaii  protection.  In  the  time  of 
tho  second  (or,  according  to  Mommson,  tho  third)  prefect,  Potronius, 
an  expedition  was  undertaken  ogaiust  the  Ethiopians  in  oonsoquonco 
of  an  attack  made  by  them  on  the  Roman  garrison  of  Sv6nd,  the  then 
frontier  town.  I'etrouius  penetrated  to  and  destroyed  Napata,  tho 
capital  of  Candace,  the  queen  of  tho  Ethiopians.  Naitata,  according  to 
Phiiy,  was  870  Ttonian  miles  al>ovo  the  Cataracts,  and  is  supiK>sod  to  liu 
cMiai'kal  of  the  prusent  day,  whore  pyramids  and  oxtonsivo  ruins 
denote  the  furiiiur  existence  of  an  important  city. 

In  the  time  (if  Stralio,  who  viHitod  Egypt  during  the  government  of 
iliilius  QalluH,  Pctronius's  successor,  8y6n2  was  again  tho  frontier,  the 
Romans  having,  as  he  observes,  *'  confined  the  province  of  Egypt  within 
its  former  limits."  Philss  then  belonged  ^*  in  common  to  theEgyptians 
and  Ethiopians."  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  Caesars  from 
considering  Lower  Ethiopia  as  belonging  to  them,  or  from  adding  to 
the  temples  already  erected  there.. 

Strabo  says  the  Ethiopians  above  Sy^nd  consisted  of  the  Troglodytsa, 
Blemmyes,  Nubfo,  and  Megabari.  The  Megabari  and  Blemmyes  in- 
habited the  eastern  desert  N.  of  Moro^,  towards  the  frontiers  of  Egypt, 
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and  were  under  the  domi 
!  lived  on  the  shore  of  the 

'  southwards,  between  it  an< 

'  were  on  the  left  bank,  and 

The  Blemmyee  are  thi 
i  Nnbce  or  Nohadie  were  the 

I  perfeotlv  distinct  race.    Tl 

'  the  Nubians  are  settled  oul 

In  tlio  third  cent.  a.d. 
Ethiopian  kinff  of  Axutn  (p 
overthrow  of  tno  chiefs  of 
ill  the  (lator)  1>i lingual  insc 
/9airiAcvt  of  Uio  JMioaitos  ( 
wore  conquered  by  him.    J 
the  rebel  Finnus  ngainst  . 
sanction  of  their  overlord, 
Aurolian  brought  Axumito  i 
JifMl  now  gnvipcxl  the  idea  tl 
valley ;  they  returuod  and  t 
by  Probus.    Vopiscus  desci 
From  Froooplns  we  lean: 
some  Nubs,  or  Nobadoo,  v 
and  given  the  country  alx) 
Fjgypt   against  the  inoursi 
however,  succooded  iu  ocoi 
Bomanum,  making  Talmis 
trated  into  the  Thebaid,  w 
Marcian,  was  forced  to  mak 
the  provisions  of  this  treatv 
Ro  on  undisturbed  luidor  th< 
heathen.    Olympiodorus  spo 
culture.    One  of  them,  nan: 
document  found  at  Qebol6i 
a  grant  of  the  island  of  Toi 
by  the  fioffiKuaKos  {rcgiibis) 
document  of  the  same  pori 
GoliolAn,  is  the  grant  of  the 
to  his  sons  Kharapatkhar  n 
p.  1B2).    Krall  roads  the  lai 
liJiln :  the  word  Rooms  to  l)n 
klioHo  d(M)itinonlH  wu  h^nrn  t 
(luliolAti,  was  Hlommyan  ton 
inhalntauts   wore   governed 
barbarian  king.    The  peace 
barians.    St.  Shenoute  says 
Dendora).    At  last,  in  the  ex: 
to  Christianity,  and  at  Kalftl 
somewhat  barbarous  Greek, 
Half  a  century  afterwards  tk 
whoso  writers  it  has  always  I 
recovered  their  indopendoiio 
by  the  brother  of  Baladin. 
loilowod,  though  Christianity 
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Turkiah  conquotti  by  Suliaii  Beliui  hi  llio  lixtooiiUi  ooiiiury.  Waiuilob, 
ill  (be  sovontoouth,  uotod  that  tbo  ohurchos  lookod  an  if  toey  hmd  boon 
abandonud  only  yostorday,  Tbiw  the  AbYHsintan  Oburoh  was  out  6S 
from  its  go(>grax)hiual  ooniioctiou  witb  tbo  luotbor  Ghuroh  of  Alex- 
andria. Nubia  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  and  annexed  to  Egypt  by 
Ismail  Pasha,  son  of  Mohammed  All,  in  1821. 

Modern  Inhabitants. — The  oountrv  between  the  First  and  Second 
Oataroots  forms  part  of  the  Province  of  Asw&n,  and  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  el-Koims,  which  extends  from  the  First  Oataract  to  Dorr, 
and  Haifa,  which  extends  from  this  point  to  the  Socond  Cataract.  Tbo 
total  iHipulatiuii  of  tbo  two  districts  is  about  02,(X)().  Tlio  Nubian  or 
Jiurlicriiiu  iubabitiiuts(7^ar(1&t'a|arQof.adi(Tcront  rooo  to  the  !|<gyptiaiiu, 
ttiid  Mi)oak  tt  languugc  of  their  own  (see  Xutrod.,  p.  [31]),  which  is 
dividuu  into  throe  dialects,  those  of  Koniks,  Maliass,  and  Dougola. 
The  Nubiau  is  lighter  in  colour  than  the  negro,  and  darker  than  the 
Egyptian  or  the  Arab.  Many  Nubians  go  to  Egypt  as  servants,  but 
nearly  always  return  when  they  have  made  a  little  money. 

The  charaptor  of  the  oountry  above  Philn  differs  verv  much  from 
Egy|)t.  The  liills  arc  mostly  sandstone  and  granite,  fhnd,  from  thuir 
coming  very  nciir  ilio  river,  frcciuontly  leave  only  a  narrow  strip  of  soil 
ut  Ibo  ii)imodiato  luuik,  on  vfhich  the  people  depend  for  the  scanty 
supply  of  corn  or  other  prodyco  grown  in  the  country.  It  is  not  thcro- 
foru  surprising  that  the  Nubians  arc  i>oor :  though,  from  their  limited 
wants  Olid  thrifty  habits,  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  miseries  gf 
poverty.  The  palm  tree,  which  there  produces  ^ates  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  is  to  them  a  great  resource,  both  in  tbe  plentiful  supply  it 
affords  for  tlioir  own  use,  and  in  the  profitable  exportation  of  its  fruit 
to  l^jgypt,  wlicro  it  is  highly  pri^x)d,  especially  that  of  the  Ibrimt  kind, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  niuch  larger  and  of  botlur  flavour  than  that  of 
other  pulniH;  the  trou  itself  dirtcrs  from  thoiu  in  the  apiKHiranco  of  its 
leaves,  wJiich  arc  of  a  finer  and  softer  texture.  Henna,  senna,  bo^lcets, 
mats,  and  a  fe\Y  other  things  produced  or  made  in  Nubia  return  a  good 
profit  on  sending  them  to  Egypt.  Nubia  justly  boasts  of  one  blessing, 
which  is  that  fleas  and  bugs  will  not  live  there.  It  is  not,  however,  Ui 
Im)  supposed  that  a  boat  hired  at  the  Cataracts  vroukl  necessarily  be  free 
from  these  plagues,  or  that  they  pannot  be  kept  alive  in  a  boat  during 
the  cold  weather :  but  the  fact  is  not  the  less  certain  that  Nubia  is  free 
from  them,  and  no  lK)at,  however  dirty,  or  however  careless  its  inmates, 
would  retain  tboin  long  during  the  summer  weather. 

When  the  Nile  is  low,  the  land  is  irrigated  by  water-wheels,  which 
are  the  pride  of  tho  Nubian  peasant.  Even  the  endless  and  melancholy 
creaking  of  tiioHc  clumsy  machines  is  a  delight  to  him,  which  no  grease 
is  permitted  to  diminish,  all  that  he  can  get  being  devoted  to  the 
shaggy  hair  of  his  unturbancd  head.  A  certain  portion  of  land  is 
irrigated  by  etvch  water-wheel,  and  the  wealth  of  an  individual  is 
estimated  by  the  number  of  these  machines,  as  in  other  countries  by 
farms  or  acres  of  land ;  and,  as  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  in  a  hot 
climate  like  Nubia,  they  prefer  the  ei^iploymeut  of  oxen,  for  the  arduous 
duty  of  raising  water,  to  >  drawing  it,  like  the  ^Igyption  fell&h,  by  the 
pole  and  bucket  of  the  sJiadilf.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  the 
tax  on  water-wheels  falls  very  heavily  on  the  Nubian,  who  also  feels 
that  on  date-trees  much  more  than  the  Egyptian  peoRant, 


.=^ 
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2.  The  First  Cataract  to  the  Second  Cataract 

{E,)  About  8  mil68  above  Phils,  noar  the  S.  bonk,  is  an  eddy,  callod 
by  tho  natives  *'  the  Eddy  of  the  Oasis,"  and  believed  bv  them  to  oom- 
inunicato  underground  with  the  Great  Oasis.  The  neighbouring  hill  is 
called  Ocbel  ShemUl-Wah,  <<  the  HiU  of  the  iSddy  of  the  Oasis.'^ 

Dabod,  10)  m.,  is,  lilce  many  other  Nubian  villages,  situated  on 
Iwth  banks  of  the  river.  Tho  ruins  (W,  bank)  consist  of  a  TempUt 
founded  apparently  by  As-kher-Amon,  a  monarch  of  Ethiopia,  who 
was  prol>ably  the  immediate  successor  of  Ergamen,  called  by  IModorus 
a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  II.,  but  who  is  shown  by  his  buildings  at 
Pliilre  and  I)akka  to  have  really  bocn  a  contoiliporary  of  Ptolemy  IV. 
(Mahaffy :  '  Empire  of  the  Ptolemies,'  p.  278).  As-khor-Amon  takes 
the  title  of  <*King  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt."  Over  the  control 
pylon,  facing  E.,  are  the  remains  of  a  Greek  msoription,  bearing  tho 
iiamoH  of  l^tolomy  Philometor  and  his  queen  Cleopatra.  The  temple 
was  do<1icatcd  to  Isis,  who,  as  well  as  Osiris  and  her  son  Horus,  was 
]>rincTpally  worshipped  hero;  Amen  l)otiig  one  of  tho  chief  contomular 
deities.  Augustus  and  Tilmrius  added  most  of  the  soulpturns,  biit  they 
wore  loft  unfinished,  as  was  usually  tho  chse  in  the  temples  of  Nubia. 
The  main  building  commoncod  originally  with  four  columtis,  which  are 
now  destroyed;  thou  follow  a  central  and  two  lateral  clmmlwrH  with  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  upi>or  rooms;  to  which  succeed  another  central 
apartment  immediately  before  the  adytum,  and  two  side  cbaml)ers«  On 
one  side  of  the  portico  a  wing  has  been  added  at  a  later  period.  Tho 
three  pylons  before  the  temple  follow  each  other  in  succession,  but  not 
at  equal  distances,  and  the  whole  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  circuit,  of 
which  tho  front  pylon  forms  tho  entrance.  The  odvtum  is  unsculp- 
iuriMl,  but  tiie  granite  nn^fi^  within  it,  now  broken  ni  two,  1)oar8  tho 
name  of  Ptolemy  Xlil.  (Auletes);  and  in  the  front  chamlior  of  tho 
uoos  is  that  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Az-khor-Amen.  Among  tho  few 
subjects  sculptured  in  the  portico  arc  Thoth  and  Ifathor  engaged  in 
pouring  alternate  emblems  of  life  and  purity  over  Tiberius — alluding  to 
the  ceremony  of  anointing  him  king.  Some  distance  lieforo  the  temple 
is  a  stone  quay,  which  had  a  staircase  leading  from  the  river.  This 
place  seems  to  be  the  ParembolS  of  the  "  Itinerary.'*  A  niela  of  the 
roigu  of  Amonem\ifit  II.,  now  at  Berlin,  was  found  at  I)alW)d. 

[Two  days  W.  of  DalxWI,  nml  al>oUt  llic  same  di.Mnncr  from  AswAn',  nml 
from  Kn1/lb5;hn,  is  n  small  tininli.ilittccl  Oasis,  callwl  tho  (hsis  of  k'ArkAr.  Jt 
aUniiuls  in  dates,  and  has  some  wells,  tmt  no  niins.  J 

Between  Dab6d  and  Kariassl  the  bnly  remains  are  a  wall  projecting 
into  the  river,  and  a  single  column,  markinff  perha|)s  the  site  of  TMtiMia ; 
on  the  opposite  bank,  at  IHmri^  the  ruined  wall  of  a  temule.  On  the 
island  Marq^s  are  some  crude-brick  ruins  of  the  Arab  period. 

One  of  the  most  1)oautiful  bits  of  rivcr-sconery  on  the  Nile  begins 
about  this  point.  A  wide  roach  opens  out  for  many  miles,  lx)rdcrca  on 
either  side  with  a  sloping  bank  of  bright  green.  Mrhoso  Uniformity  is 
sometimes  broken  by  masses  of  huge  granite  boulders.  H6re  and  thorO 
is  a  village  with  its  grove  of  pnlms;  and  clear  against  the  sky  stands 
out  the  small  ruined  temple  of  Kartossi,  perhaps  the  most  picturesque 
smaller  ruin  in  Egypt,  '    . 
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(W.)  Ij^aitassi,  96  m.  from  ShelUll.  The  Ten^le  is  a  short  distance 
N.  of  tne  Village,  to  the  N.  of  whioh  are  also  some  rock-tomhs.  Only  a 
few  columns  are  standing.  What  interest  it  has  is  derived  from  its 
picturesque  nosHion.  A  short  distance  8.  of  the  temple  is  a  sandstone 
quarry,  in  wiiich  are  one  demotic  and  upwards  of  60  Qreek  ex-votoe. 
They  are  mostly  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius,  and 
6ev6rus,  in  honour  of  Isis-Sruptikhis,  to  whom  the  neighhouriug 
temple  was  proliahly  dedicated.  Most  of  them  were  engraved  hy  priosU 
of  the  "  ClottUHi"  or  carriage  of  stones  from  tlie  quarry  for  the  construc- 
tion of  temples,  and  one  of  tlicm  mentions  the  number  of  stones  cut  hy 
tlic  writer  for  tlio  great  temple  of  Isis  at  I'hiliu.  In  the  centre  of  the 
quarry  is  a  wiuuro  niche,  which  may  oiico  have  oontaiued  a  sUUue  of 
tiic  gotldcss ;  and  on  either  side  are  busts  in  high  relief,  phwiod  witbin 
recesses,  and  evidently,  from  tlicir  style,  of  Itonuiu  workmanship.  The 
roiul  by  which  the  stones  were  taken  from  the  quarry  is  still  diseoniiblo, 
and  sonic  inscriptions  are  found  on  either  side  of  it.  In  one  of  tlicse 
Osiris  is  idcntilicd  with  the  local  god  i'&rsepmiinis. 

The  quarry  lies  midway  between  the  temple  and  an  ancient 
enclosure  of  large  hewn  stones  (25  min.  S.  of  the  temple),  in  the  S.E. 
part  of  which  once  atood  a  temple  of  Isis,  seen  by  Legh  in  1812,  when 
It  possessed  *'  6  l)oautiful  columns  of  8  ft.  diameter."  On  the  N.  side 
of  the  enclosure,  which  now  contains  the  houses  of  a  village,  is  a  pylon 
having  a  few  hieroglyphs,  and  the  figure  of  Isis,  with  a  head-dress 
sunnountod  by  the  horns  and  globe  (on  the  inner  side  of  the  E.  wall). 

(IK.)  TAfa,  or  WAdi  TAfa  (TaphU),  31  m.,  a  prettily  situated  village 
among  groves  of  palms.  Here  are  some  more  stone  enclosures,  but  on 
a  smaller  scale  than  that  of  Kartassi,  being  about  22  paces  by  18.  The 
position  of  the  stones  is*  remarkable,  each  row  presenting  a  crescent  or 
concave  surface  to  the  one  above  it,  the  stones  at  the  centre  being 
lower  than  at  the  angles.  In  a  length  of  50  ft.  the  depression  below 
the  hori/x>ntal  line  is  1  ft.  8  in.  This  form  of  wall-buildhig  occurs  in 
all  Nubian  tonipios  of  late  date.  In  one  enclosure  are  several  rooms 
communicating  with  each  other  by  doorways;  hut  the  enclosures 
thoniselves  are  quite  unconnected,  and  S(inic  at  a  cunHtdcrable  diHtance 
from  the  rest.  'I'hcy  are  of  itunian  date,  iu4  the  mouldings  of  the  d(»ur- 
ways  show ;  but  it  is  diflieult  to  ascertain  the  use  for  which  they  were 
intended.  The  stones  are  rough  in  the  centre,  and  smooth  at  the  edges; 
as  in  many  Roman  buildings. 

There  are  the  remains  of  only  one  temple  at  TAfa;  they  are  inside 
the  vilhige,  and  are  in  fact  used  by  the  natives  as  a  dwelling-house. 
The  colunnis  of  the  i>ortico  have  disapiteared.  lichind  Uie  [lortico  is  a 
chamlier,  which  may  have  been  the  adytum.  It  was  converted  into  a 
church  hy  the  eiu'Iv  Ohristians.  On  one  of  the  walls  is  an  almanack, 
supposed  to  1h)  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.  Christianity,  introducud 
in  the  age  of  Justinian,  was  the  religion  of  Ethiopia  till  a  late  period 
(though  Edrlsi  considered  it  extinct  in  1154  except  in  the  desert), 
since  in  Wansleb's  time,  1678,  the  churches  were  still  entire,  and  only 
closed  for  the  want  of  priests.  Another  temple,  which  was  close  to  the 
river,  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  between  two  walls  to  a  quay, 
has  lately  disappeared.  On  the  E.  bank  opposite  TAfa  are  the  founda- 
tions of  a  temple  (Gontrck-Taphia), 

Soon  after  passing  TAfa  the  granite  begins  to  reappear,  and  the 
scenery  reminds  us  of  PhUie  and  the  Oataraots.    Boulders  of  basalt 
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appear  liere  and  there  in  the  stream,  which  flows  with  groat  rapidity, 
and  is  divided  into  several  channels  by  islands,  not  utterly  barren, 
however,  but  covered  in  many  places  with  signs  of  cultivation.  This 
part  of  the  river  extends  for  two  or  three  miles,  and  is  called  el-Bdb, 
"  the  Qate,"  it  being  in  fact  a  series  of  rapids  on  a  small  scale. 

{W.)  Kal4bsha,  S8  m.,  a  village  lying  just  above  the  rapids.  It  is 
the  Taimis  of  the  Itinerary,  and  possesses  ruins  of  the  largest  temple  in 
Nubia. 

The  Tnttple  of  KaJAbxha  appears  to  liavo  boon  built  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus;  and  thou^^h  other  CoDsars,  particularly  Caligula,  Trajan,  and 
Soverua,  made  considerable  additions  to  the  Hculpturos,  it  was  loft 
unfinished.    The  stonos  employed  in  its  construction  had  belonged  to 


THIS  TEHPLB  OF  KALAnSnA. 

an  older  odtflce,  to  which  it  sncccodod.  On  tho  inner  K.  wall  of  the 
rxiHliiig  cdinoo  Amon-hetop  11.  (AT/7/.  7>i/n.Hs  ninntloticd  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  temple.  The  name  of  'rliothmonll  l.  could  fonnorly 
1k)  traced  oti  a  granito  statue,  now  lost,  which  lay  near  tho  quay  before 
the  entrance,  and  in  the  small  temple  in  tho  N.E.  comer  of  the 
exterior  corridor  we  find  the  name  of  Ptolemy  X.  The  present  temple 
was  turned  into  a  Christian  church  by  Epimaohun,  the  bishop  of 
Taimis,  as  we  may  gather  from  a  mutilated  inscription  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  entrance. 

This  extensive  building  consists  of  a  naos,  hall  of  columns,  and 
court.  The  naos  is  divided  into  three  successive  chambers — the 
adytum,  a  hall,  and  a  third  room  opening  on  to  the  hall  of  columns, 
40  ft.  by  C6  ft.,  which  has  twelve  columns,  three  in  depth  and  four  in 


browlUi,  Uu)  fruiit  row  uiiitod  by  Borouiui  ou  oithoc  nidu  uf  tha  Dutnuco. 
TliQ  court  U  Burruuiiilad  on  thioo  aldoii  with  t,  pcriiitylo  Of  touitoan 
oolunuia  ani  Iho  propylon,  boyond  which  in  a  {wvainaul,  uid  a  Htalroaao 
loading  to  tho  ybitfann  of  tha  quay  that  uuataiuB  tho  bouk  of  the  rivor. 
Od  oocli  side  of  the  court  arc  four  small  chombora.  Tba  temple  li 
surrounded  by  two  walla  o[  circuit,  both  of  whiah  ue  joluod  to  tho 
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and  Ik  autdrtoi  t 
cnuloHuro  of  uoniitduniblu'OxUjnt,  couuoutod  with  the  outer  wall,  and  two 
dutuchod  dourwuyu.  In  Home  parU  of  tho  temple  the  coloun  aro  still 
eicocdingly  height,  which  U  probably  duo  to  the  ChriHtiaiia,  who,  by 
covoringovorthaxculpturee,  paiDtiiigu,  and  hiorogiyphs  with  pliuler,  were 
the  unoonucious  meaua  of  proaerriug  much  that  in  intoroaling.  llut 
the  Mulptunw  thcoutfhout  the  templo.  fire  of  vary  infurior  style ;  nor 
could  the  riulmivui  ut  gilding  (hot  ouoe  uovurod  Uiuhu  ut  tliu  ontroiicm 
ol  lliu  (iretuliunilHini  uf  tbo  iiubt  have  eo)n[iuiUatod  for  the  dunciunoyof 
tboir  oxcontioii.  Itu  exUDt,  howovcr,  clainiu  Cor  it  a  conspicuous  plaoo 
among  tlio  lurgOHt  inonomunts  dodioatcd  to  tlio  dcitioa  of  Kgyi't. 
MimmIuUh,  or,  oiiuurding  to  (ho  Kgyptioii  ]>ioiiiiiiciiaii>ii,  MaUili,  or 
Uoruli,  wiu  llio  deity  uf  TiklmiB,  ondit  la  Iff  hla  honour  that  the  graatcr 
part  of  tbo  nuniurouu  Greek  ex-votoa  in  tlis  great  oourt  are  inscribed  by 
their  pious  writora.  TI14  most  interoating  pf  thuso  inxcriptiuna  is  that 
of  "Kilko,  king  of  tlic  NuImuIui  aud  of  oU  tlio  K.tbiopiana,"  whicli 
rcaordH  bin  sevoral  dufulilH  of  the  Illeramyea,  who  hud  mode  Talniin 
Ihuir  capital.  'I'bc  Inacdptioo,  which  ih  that  of  tba  xiiLh  eontury  and  in 
lurliaric  Greok,  <a  011  tiM  M.  sido  of  the  W.  wall  uf  tho  great  court. 
Attaohed  to  it  is  a  piutuie  of  Bilko  on  horsoUaok  iu  Roman  dreas, 
riKiciving  a  wruiitli  fiuiu  a  wiiigod  Victory,  On  the  uoarcat  column  ia 
a  long  iiiHoriptiuii  in  the  atill  uiidooiiiherud  Mcruilic  or  Kthiopian 
doinolio.  Uno  of  the  Oniek  tuxts  in  a  deurge  of  tliu  (luvonior  Aurclius 
llusuriou  ^^,^>.  iiSU),  ordarlijg  th»  removal  of  uwiiic  from   the  soorud 

Sroalnohi  of  Talinis,  and  over  tbaaoooad  door  in  thoS.  wall  ia  a  eurious 
lao-I'lalonic  liyiiin,  referring  to  Uandulis  and  his  twin-hrothor  Bn4th, 
in  34  Sotodaic  vcniaa.  Mondulis  was  identified  with  Uorus,  who,  on 
tho  S.  aide  of  tlio  oiitnuioe  to  tho  portico,  is  further  identified  with  "  the 
Pharaoh  of  Sonoin,"  or  Bigga,  oud  stands  fay  the  side  of  (he  KmpAror 
I'rajan.  Oil  tlio  H.  aide  of  tbo  great  oourt  la  an  lusoriptlou  of  flvo  llitoa 
in  cursivo  Latin  dalod  In  tho  13th  year  ol  Hoiva  Tn^on. 

A  iliort  cliikuicu  fiiHii  tlw  IciiipU:,  luwiiiil^  (lie  N.W.,  uru  the  kiuiUuih- 
IJitai'rici,  from  wHiuli  lliu  stiiiio  utuil  la  liiiililiiig  iLi  uriilhi  wtm  tifcuii ;  tlii-y 
coiiuia  iwo  Cbrisilnn  upil^iplis  with  tliu  imiT'iii  uiidin{[,  "Grieve  not;  no 
one  is  immortal " :  nod  oil  tlic  hill  behind  .ire  found  the  scallercd  bono  of 
■nummies.  and  in  Ihe  villnge  arc  Ihu  remainj  of  wnlls.  Seuenl  Christian  grave- 
uoocs.  with  Greek  inscription! ,  now  in  Ihe  British  Museum,  were  found  beic. 

'  The  ancient  town  stood  N.,  S.  and  W.  of  the  temple,  and  eiteiidad 
along  tho  bill  towards  tbe  M.,  which  is  atrewn  with  bricka  and  broken 

(If.)  Bit  «I-WUI  a  hi.  N.W.  of  KaUbBba).— It  Is  not  without  con- 
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Rldarablo  BatlBtacliDD  tlist  ilio  BgypUon  iuitii]UtkW  iuniH  from  the  coArso 
Houlptarus  ot  tbo  Boniftn  oro  to  Iho  chute  imd  olt^Mit  doitigiiB  of  ft 
rhsrBOnio  age  whiuh  ate  mat  wltb  Id  the  MaiptOtes  at  BMnnt'lI, 
(XIX.  Dipi.)  at  tha  lift  tl-Wdit,  "the  Hoiue  of  tfio  Saint,"  a  imftll  but 
Idterostlng  Took-oat  temple,  dediosted  to  Amsn-Ra,  wltb  Khnemu  uid 
Anokit.  It  conalsbl  of  »  amall  Innei:  chiunbol  oc  adytum;  a  hall  nip- 
portod  b;  two  pol;gonal  cohimiia  of  ver;  aacleut  aljle,  which  call  to 
mind  the  nlmpliciU;  of  the  Qrook  Dorio ;  and  an  area  in  front.  -  At  the 
iipLMF  ond  of  the  hall  arc  two  nichos,  each  ooiitahiing  throo  (itUni; 
fii;Mn«  in  high  rolief ;  and  on  the  wnllR  of  the  aron,  out«ide  the  hall, 
aro  Rciilplurod  the  victoricM  ot  llainsoB,  oasti  of  which  aro  in  the 
KritiKli  MiiMiiini.  < 

Tito  Bculptutoa  rolato  to  the  viatn  of  tbis  lltinrnoh  agftliist  tlio  KoRh 
ot  Ktbiopians  and  Ibe  Tob^nnu  or  Lihyaiui,  who,  }inviug  been  provioualy 
roduMd  bv  the  Egyptlui  monnrchs  and  made  irlbutacv  to  them, 
rcbollod  about  thin  [uriod,  and  were:  [«conqaerod  by  Sot!  I.  and 
ItniniiOT  II.  On  tlin  rt.-hniiit  wall  (hn  iiionatch,  Mntm  on  n  thiono 
undor  a  r«ivipy  or  Hitriiio,  TW«ivw,,  tbe.oflerlngR  hron|;1it,  by  .tlin 
oonqnoiod  KUiiopiaiw,  preoodod  :by  ^bo  I'llnoe  of  Ruxh,  Ajnon-oin-aiiot, 
and  tntrodncod  ny  tbo  oldont  Hon  of  the  aoni|uoror,  Ainon-hor-uniunif. 
Itinnand  bogn  of  gold,  looimrd-akinn,  rich  tbronon,  flnliollrt,  Dloplimitx' 
tooth,  oitlrioh  gkKh,  and  othor  objoct?.  are  ninonf;  Ibo  proaonts  pinooil 
boloro  liim  ;  fUTil  a  doputalion  of  EtJiiopinns  odvancos,  bringins  a  lion, 
orjTc,  OX011,  [uid  muoUoR,  Tbo  IpwoE  lino  .aominotKMjn  with  Romo 
Kgvptian  chiofi,  wlio.nro  tollowod  by  tlio  princo  of  Kiixh  niul  otlior 
EtbfopianB,  bringing  plants  ot  tbeir  country,  skiim,  apce,  a  camolopard, 
and  other  animals.  Beyond  (bin  ia  rcprosent«d  tbo  Inttle  and  ^eteatot 
the  enamy.  llomsci!,  motility  in  hlH  oat,  In  nttendcit  by  hjg  ohftrlotoor, 
who  urgoH  tha  borsoH  to  their  tull  Hpood.  The  king  diBcliargos  bla  arrown 
on  the  disordcrl;  troopn  of  tbo  onomy,  ,who  Imtoko  thonjaclvon  to  (ho 
woods.  At  (hn  upper  end  of  the  plcturo  a  woundod  obiol  is  Inkon  hoino 
by  his  companlone.  Ono  of  his  childton  throws  duet  on  its  head  as  a 
tokon  ot  sorrow,  and  anotbot  runs  to  annoonca  tbo. sod  nowff  to  ite 
mother,  who  in  nmployod,  in  cooking  at  a  Arc  lighted  on  the  gtohnd. 

On  the  opposito  wall  is  the  v/nc  against  the  Tahcnnu.  At  the  uppor 
end,  which  is  in  reality  the  termination  ot  thopictuco.Bomsea  In  seated 
on  ft  throne,  at  whoso  base  U  crouched  a  lion,  his  companion  in  battle. 
His  son,  Amen-her-nnamif,  brings  )nto  hl|i  pteoence  a  group  ot  prlsoncn 
ot  that  nation ;  and  In  the  lower  compartment  in  a  deputation  ot 
KKy[>itnn  i:lilutn.  Itiiyond  tbiH,  the  uoniiiiiTriir  oii^igos  In  niniilo  ronilmt 
with  olio  of  tbo  enmny'n  giinurulH,  and  Klayii  hlni  wILIi  blA  Hworil,  in  tlin 
proHoiiRQ  of  111*  n6ii  and  ullier  Kigylitiftii  olTluorK;  and  Ibcnent  i«iniiarl- 
meiil  to|>r«HO)]tM  liim  In  hli  car,  in  tliA  liMt  ot  (ho  nutloii.  overtaking 
tiiri  lender  of  tlio  liiMlilo  anriy,  whom  ho  also  do«iiAtoboK  witli  his  nwCrd. 
TJio  onomy  tiion  fly  in  nil  dltontions  in  Ihoir  tortllloit  town,  wtiich  (bo 
king  odvaiiDoa  to  boslogo.     SomoBUo  tor  pbnco;  while  hlK  son,  forcing 


Much  honna  Is  grown  here.  The  poundbd  loaves  are  exported  to 
Egypt,  and  are  used  for  dyeing  tbe  noils  and  tlngers  of  women  rod.  It 
ift  the  tirpai  ot  (ho  Qrooks ;  and  the  ''  cluster  ot  compblrc  "  (kupbr)  In 
Solomon'n  Song,  1.  H,  is  translated  In  the  liXX.  "  0iipot  k/rrpm."    It 
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18  perhaps  alluded  to  iu  Deal.  zxi.  12,  though  our  translation  has  "jmuv 
her  nails."    It  is  the  Lawtonia  tpinosa  et  inermit  of  LinniBus. 

After  passing  KalAbsha,  the  hills  shut  in  the  river  oloaely  on  both 
sides,  and  haraly  a  strip  of  cultivation  relieves  the  bare  and  arid 
monotony  of  the  scene.  Here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  jetties  of  loose 
stones,  intended  to  turn  the  force  of  the  current,  and  prevent  it  washing 
away  what  little  soil  there  is.  At  Abft  Hor  (Markag  of  Keniis;  P.T.) 
is  a  stone  quay  of  the  Roman  age,  with  some  stones  with  hieroglyphs. 
These  juttios  of  course  cannot  bo  seen  in  winter,  when  the  water  is  hold 
up  by  the  dum  at  AswAn.  The  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the  walls, 
stone  quays,  and  odd  ruins  mentioned  in  this  part  of  the  valley. 
Further  on  tlio  hills  rocodo,  and  the  sconory  is  less  arear. 

(W.)  Dendiir,  61  m.,  tho  ancient  MhUhAre.—'VhQ  TempU  of  Dend^r 
stands  ]ust  within  tlio  tropic.  It  consists  of  a  portico  with  two  oolumns 
in  front,  two  inner  chamliein,  and  tho  adytum :  at  tho  end  of  which  is 
a  tablet,  with  tho  figure  of  a  goddess,  apiiarontly  Isis.  In  front  of  the 
portico  is  a  pylon,  opening  on  an  area  enclosed  by  a  low  wall,  and  facing 
towards  tho  river ;  and  behind  the  temple  is  a  small  grotto  excavated 
in  the  sandstone  rock.  It  has  the  Egyptian  cornice  over  the  door,  and 
before  it  is  an  entrance-passage  built  of  stone. 

The  sculptures  are  probably  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  inscrip- 
tions commemorate  a  number  of  native  gods,  who  seem  to  have  been 
deified  Ethiopian  princes.  The  Boman  emperor,  or  **  Pharaoh  in 
Senem,"  stands  before  Petisis  and  Pa-Hor,  the  sons  of  the  dead  Kupar, 
as  well  as  before  the  god  Ar-hes-nefer.  Petisis  is  called psluii  Ent^uret, 
''the  good  doamon  of  DendAr,"  and  *' prince  of  Sniut"  ("the  city  of 
the  two  divine  brothers  "),  i.e,  DendAr.  Among  the  ruins  of  the  town, 
N.  of  the  temple,  is  the  image  of  the  god  (perhaps  Kupar)  which  once 
stood  in  the  sanctuary.  It  represents  an  Ethiopian'  king.  On  tho  E. 
wall  of  tho  platfonn  of  the  temple  tho  stones  are  covered  with  signs 
which  may  Im  masons'  marks.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  S.  wall  of  tho 
sanctuary  is  an  important  Coptic  inscription,  stating  that  the  monk 
Abraham  had  *'  planted  the  cross"  there  during  tho  reign  of  tho  Nubian 
king,  Kirpauomo,  whon  Joseph  was  exarch  of  Talinis  (KalAlmha)  and 
Q^h^)doro8  (a.d.  577)  bishop  of  Philiu.  In  tho  sanctuary  the  two  lions 
face  to  face  at  the  feet  of  the  central  columns  should  be  noticed. 

(E,)  The  ruined  mediieval  town  of  SAbag^Ara,  nearly  opposite  Gerf 
Husdn,  occupies  tho  summit  and  slo|)e  of  a  hiU  near  the  river,  and  is 
famous  for  tho  resistance  made  there  by  a  desperate  Nubian  chief  against 
the  troops  of  IbrAhtm  Pasha.    The  modern  village  is  called  Otrsha. 

(W.)  Gerf  }fu8kn,  CO  m.,  the  ancient   'I\t-iUj,  TiUMts,  in  Ooptic 
TJioshf  but,  from  boing  under  the  special  protection  of  Ptali,  the  deitv 
of  tho  place,  called  by  the  Egyptians  i*a-i'to/i,  or  <*  the  Abode  of  I'tah, 
as  well  as  To-utj  or  **  Greenland." 

The  Teniple  is  of  the  time  of  Bamses  II.,  entirely  excavated  in  the 
rock,  except  the  portico  or  area  in  front.  It  is,  therefore,  a  hemispeot. 
At  the  upiper  end  of  the  adytum  are  four  sitting  figures  in  high  relief. 
Three  similar  statues  occur  in  each  of  the  niches  of  the  great  hall,  and 
in  the  two  others  within  the  area.  This  area  had  a  row  of  four  Osiride 
figures  on  either  side,  and  four  columns  in  front,  but  little  now  remains 
of  thjB  wall  that  enclosed  it ;  and  the  total  de^th  of  the  excavated  part 
does  not  exceed  ISO  ft.    The  Osiride  figures  in  the  hall  are  very  badly 
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executed,  ill  according  wibh  the  usual  sculpture  of  the  second  RamsoR ; 
nor  are  the  stntues  of  the  sanctuary  of  a  style  worthy  of  that  era.  An 
avenue  of  sphinxes  once  led  from  the  temple  to  the  river. 

• 

Opposite  Qerf  Ilusdn  is  the  village  of  Kosh,  the  ancient  KerkU,  On 
the  W.  bank,  oppMite  Koshtamna,  are  the  remains  of  a  large  fortress 
and  temple  of  the  age  of  the  XII.  Dynasty.  Here,  in  the  spring  of  1906, 
excavations  were  carried  on  for  the  University  of  Liverpool,  by  Mr. 
John  Qarstang,  who  found  an  interesting  necropolis  of  the  XII.. 
Dynnnty,  witli  pottery  of  prehistoric  and  "  pan-grave  "  types. 

nV.)  Dakka,  70)  m.,  is  the  Psclkin  of  the '  Itinerary '  of  Pliny  and  of 
Ptolemy.  In  hieroglyphs  the  name  is  written  Pa-8olket,  "  the  abode 
of  Solk,  the  scorpion-goddess."  Strabo,  who  calls  it  VaelchSt  says  it  was 
an  Ethiopian  cftv  in  his  time ;  the  Romans  having  given  up  all  the 
places  south  of  PhilsB  and  the  Cataracts,  the  natural  frontier  of  Egypt. 
It  was  here  that  Potronius(in  a.d.  23)  defeated  the  generals  of  Gandac^, 
and  then,  having  taken  the  city,  advanced  to  Primis  (Ibrlm)  and  to 
NiijuiU,  thd  capital  of  I.I10  lOtliiopian  queen.  Stralio  niontions  nn 
iHliiiid  al.  lliiH  Hiwit,  In  wliio.h  nianv  uf  tlio  rout<Hl  ciioiny,  nwiintnliig 
aiu'iMH  tlio  river,  took  refugo,  until  they  wore  made  prisotiuni  by  the 
RonmiiH,  who  crosRcd  over  in  iMtats  and  rafts. 

The  TrmpU  was  foundiMl  liy  Ark- Anion,  an  ICUiionian  king,  on  the 
f«ito  of  an  olaor  one  which  wont  l>aok  to  tiio  time  of  the  Xll.  J>ynaRty, 
as  a  stone  with  the  name  of  Amenemhat  1.  has  been  found  lierc.  On 
other  stones  arc  the  names  of  Thothmes  III.  and  Seti  I.  The  existing 
edifice  was  added  to  and  decorated  by  the  Ptolemies  and  Giesars.  The 
oldest  part  is  the  central  chamber  fwith  the  doorway  in  front  of  it), 
which  Dears  the  name  of  the  Ethiopian  monarch,  and  was  the  original 
adytum. 

Ark -Amen  is  the  Ergamenos  of  Diodorus,  who,  according  to  the 
Orook  liistorian,  was  the  first  to  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  priests 
in  Ethiopia;  and  when,  in  accordance  with  tne  prerogative  they 
claimed,  they  sent  him  a  message  from  the  gods  ordering  him  to  die, 
ho  not  only  declined  to  olioy,  but  ordered  the  priests  themselves  to  lie 
slauglitorod.  That  he  inWvA  not,  however,  to  do  honour  to  the  gods 
is  shown  by  the  representations  of  him  here  presenting  oflerings  to  the 
(lifTeront  deities  of  the  temple.  Over  one  of  the  side  doors  he  is  styled 
"  Son  of  Khnemu  and  Osiris,  born  of  Sat^and  Osiris,  nursed  by  Anukit 
and  Nephthys.*'    His  wife  Kleopatra  is  also  commemorated  here. 

The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Thoth  of  Ponubs  or  Hierasykaminos, 
called  HormAs  Pautn Aphis  and  Herm/^s  Trisniogistos  in  the  Greek 
inscriptions ;  but  various  other  deities  are  eommenioratorl,  including 
tlio  J<it1iiopian  Ar-hes-nefer,  *'  tiie  groat  god,  tlie  lord  of  AI>aton.*'  Ark- 
Amen  declares  that  Isis  of  Aliaton  and  Philm  had  given  him  the  land 
of  Ivcns,  or  Nuliia,  "even  tlio  district  of  Dodekasclioinos  (the  13  Ar) 
from  Sydiid  {Snnnn)  U>  Takoinpso.'*  On  the  W.  side  of  his  sanctuary 
is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  roof,  and  on  the  E.  side  a  cella  of  the  Roman 
age,  on  the  wall  of  which  are  the  two  lions  of  Shu  face  to  face,  and 
above  them  Tefnut  as  the  lion  of  the  south  in  the  holy  island  of.Philn. 
At  the  N.  end  of  the  sanctuary  Ptolemy  Philopator  built  a  pylon,  com- 
memorating on  its  doorway  his  wife  Arsinod,  as  well  as  Pliiladolphus 
Euergotes  I.  and  their  queens.  This  building  became  a  sckos  when 
Ptolemy  Physkon  added  a  pronaos  (24  J  ft.  by  27  ft.)  and  gateway,  on  the 

2  M 
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friosfio  of  wliioli  U  a  iiiutiluiod  Grook  iuncription,  from  which  wo  loam 
ihat  it  WQtt  dodioatod  in  iho  85t}i  yoar  of  tho  king's  roigii.  From  Uiiv  a 
INivod  iHiih  (40  ft.)  lod  to  the  maauivo  pYloiw,  oaoli  of  which  has  a  Htair- 
caiio  of  08  HtopM  loading  to  tho  roof.  Numorous  Qrook,  domotic,  and 
Latin  insorlptlons  aro  engraved  ugou  them.  In  the  Roman  ago  a 
ohamher  waa  attached  to. the  rear  (3.)  of  the  sanctuary  of  Ar^-Amen, 
tho  dado  of  which  is  formed  of  figures  of  the  Nile,  the  interior  of  the 
^  pronaos  was  decorated,  and  a  wall  huilt  round  the  temple  proper  ox- 
*  eluding  tho  pylons.  An  outer  wall,  connecting  the  pylons,  was  already 
in  oxistonoe.  Tho  Per-Aa,  or  Pharaoh,  to  whom  the  Roman  work  is 
due,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  ''Pharaoh  of  Senem'*  (Bigga)  or 
Ilorus,  toi  whom  Ark-Amen  offers  wine.  The  monolithio  shnno  of 
black  granite  which  stood  within  tho  sanctuary  is  now  broken. 
Probably  this  was  the  work  of  tho  Christians,  who  turned  the  pronaos 
into  a  churoh.  The  door  of  the  sanctuary  and  other  parts  of  tho 
building  were  gilded  in  tho  Roman  age  by  Satuminus  Yeteranus 
Aquila.  Tho  whole  temple  stood  on  a  platform  of  crude  brick,  and 
noar  it  in  tho  Roman  neriod  was  a  cuHtom-houso,  on  the  site  of  which 
a  good  many  onlrakd  havo  boon  found.  Tho  cusioui-huuso  may  have 
lioon  built  in  the  roign  of  Tiljodus,  sinoo  tho  cartouchouof  thisomiioror 
arc  found  in  llio  Huiicluury  of  Ark-Amou,  showing  that  it  was  roiNiirod 
in  his  time.  Tho  toniple  has  boon  much  damaged  in  rocont  years, 
owing  to  tho  doprodations  of  the  aebakhtn  (soe  p.  [01]),  and  other 
cauiioH.  Mr.  OarHtang  oxoavatod  XVIII.  nynasty  tonilM  lioro  in  the 
spring  of  lUOG. 

(E.)  KiibbAtt,  opposite  Dakka,  perhaps  marks  tho  site  of  Metahumitto^ 
which  if  l*tolomy  is  correct  in  placing  it  opposite  Psolkis,  must  bo  dmirti- 
Psehia,  Horo  tncro  aro  some  interosting  rouiaiusof  a  large  crude-hiick 
/orircwt  which  has  some  of  tho  chief  features  of  tho  Egyptian  systom 
of  fortification.  A  lofty  wall,  about  16  ft.  tliick  and  inoro  than  UO  ft. 
high,  oncloHOs  a  routi^iigular  space,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  with  a  scarji 
on  ono  side  and  a  counterscarp  on  tho  other.  On  the  N.  side  the  wall 
is  about  HO  ft.  long,  and  on  the  E.  side  about  220  ft.  The  bricks  aro 
of  groat  size.  At  intervals  there  are  srjuaru  towers,  but  instead  of  lioing 
as  nigh  as  tho  wall,  they  aro  built  like  buttroHmM;  tliiKH)  of  tho  anglcH 
are  placed  not  on  the  comer  of  the  wall,  but  one  on  each  side  of  it. 
This  last  method  of  building  was  usual  even  in  forts  with  large  towers. 
There  are  also  the  low  wall  in  the  ditch,  parallel  to  the  main  wall ;  and 
the  long  wall,  running  across  the  ditch  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
wall,  to  enable  the  besieged  to  rake  its  face.  This  last  is  on  the  E.  side. 
The  principal  entrance  was  on  the  N.,  and  from  this  a  movable  bridge 
was  laid  over  the  ditch,  resting  halfway  on  the  low  wall,  which  is  of 
stone.  At  the  S.W.  corner  is  the  water-gate,  protected  and  approached 
by  a  covert  way  of  stone,  and  flanked  by  a  projecting  wall.  Above  the 
fortress  but  below  the  village  Mr.  Oarstang  excavated  a  necropolis  in 
1906.  E.  of  the  fortress,  in  the  desert,  are  rock-tombs,  and  8.  is  a  large 
basin,  17  ft.  8  in.  in  diameter,  cut  in  the  rock.  Less  than  ^  m.  to  the 
S.  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  sandstone  temple,  with  olusterea  columns ; 
and  on  the  way  to  it,  near  the  village,  was  a  stone  aUla  of  Amen- 
omluit  III.  (XTl.  />//ti.),  now  almoHt  oblitoratod,  mentioning  his  11th 
yoar.  Mr.  Yillioni  Kliiart  also  found  a  Hi4^l4^  of  Tliotlimos  111.  which 
gives  the  hioroglyplnu  name  of  the  place,  Ita/H,    On  other  blocks  aro 
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tho  namos  of  Thothmos  III.  iXVIII,  Dyn.)  and  RamsoB  II.  {XIX,  Dtf^.), 
and  on  a  lion-hoadod  Rtafeuo  ib  iliat  of  Hor-om-hob  {XV  TL  )>^r.). 

Tho  inosfc  intcrosting  inaoription  is  one  which  relatos  the  boring  by 
Ramflcs  II.  of  a  well  at  the  gold  minoe  of  **  Al^ita,*'  and  the  re-opening 
of  the  mines.  It  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  S.  Biroh  In  '  Records  of 
tho  Past/  viii.  75  ct  scq.  Dr.  Bmgsch  conjectures  that  this  fortress 
marks  the  point  of  departure  at  that  period  for  communication  with 
the  gold  mines  in  the  Wddi  'Olaki  (see  '  Egypt  under  tho  Pharaohs/ 
p.  288).  Tho  mmlorn  minos  in  this  wftdi  (Umm  (iarainrt)  arc  umially 
reached  from 

(K,)  'Oldki  or  AUufi,  the  village  which  gives  its  name  to  tho  W&di, 
5  m.  S.  of  KAblWin. 

{W.)  Jyoitif  74  m.,  the  ancient  CorU.  1  m.  N.  of  the  village  was  a 
small  unadorned  temple,  dedicated  to  Isis,  and  a  block  of  stone  with 
the  name  of  '(hothmes  III.,  now  entirely  destroyed.  W.  of  the  site  are 
the  tracos  of  a  large  city,  which  may  have  been  Takonijy^o, 

[W.)  Mahiirraka,  77)  m.,  marks  the  site  of  nierasykaminoSf  the 
limit  of  tho  Dodckoschoinos,  and  S.  boundary  of  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolomicfl.  A  large  part  of  the  temple  has  fallen.  On  a  wall  is  a  rude 
roprosontation  of  Isis  seated  under  the  sacred  flg-irec,  and  some  other 
figures  of  a  Roman  epoch.  Near  it  is  an  open  court  with  peristyle  on 
two  sides,  of  the  time  of  tho  Cmsars,  unAnished  as  usual ;  and,  as  we 
loarn  from  a  Greek  ox- veto  on  one  of  the  eolnmns,  it  is  dedicated  to 
Isis  and  Rornpis.  l<Mvn  lotus-columns  AtiU  stand,  witii  tho  arohitravn 
ainivo  thorn.  Like  most  of  tho  o<li flees  in  Nubia,  it  has  boon  used  as  a 
place  of  worship  by  the  early  Christians.  Mahdrraka  id  called  MautOffA 
in  Coptic,  and  is  the  Pcnuhs  of  the  hieroglyphic  texts.  The  temple  is 
sometimes  called  that  of  Ofedi^ia,  from  the  name  of  a  neighbouring 
village. 

Soon  after  leaving  Mali<lrraka,  tho  cultivated  soil  rm  tho  banks  again 
narrows,  and  tbo  desert  comes  abnost  to  tho  brink  of  tho  river. 

On  the  W.  l>ank  is  the  ruinod  Coptic  town  of  TkhminHi  or  Hafwtuli 
(Copt.  Mr*hrm)t  the  R.  guto  of  wiiicli  liaH  iMuiU  Iniilt  of  Rbonns  taken  from 
an  Egyptian  tompio.    'IMio  houROM  arc  well  presorvod  and  are  interesting. 

{W.\  W4di  es-Sebii'a,  97  m.,  or  the  "Valley  of  the  Lions,**  so 
called  oy  the  Arabs  from  the  andro-sphinxes  of  the  dromes  that  led 
up  to  the  temple.  This  temple  is  of  the  epoch  of  Ramses  11.  It  is  all 
built  of  sandstone,  with  the  exception  of  the  advtum,  which  is 
excavated  in  the  rock.  Tho  dromes  was  adorned  with  eight  sphinxes 
on  cither  side,  now  more  or  less  broken  and  buried,  and  terminated  bv 
two  statues  with  sculptured  strhc  at  their  1)ackf  still  standing,  as  well 
as  bv  two  Osiride  figures  on  eitlier  side  of  the  pylon  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  aromoB :  to  this  succeed  tho  two  pyramidal  towers  of  the  propylon ; 
the  area,  with  eight  Osiride  figures  attached  to  the  pillars,  supporting 
the  architraves  and  roofs  of  the  lateral  corridors;  and  the  interior 
chambers,  which  are  generally  closed  by  the  drifted  sand.  On  tho 
walls  of  the  area,  near  the  ground,  is  what  purports  to  be  a  list  of  the 
children  of  Ramses  II.,  each  with  his  name  and  title.  According  to 
this  wonderful  catalogue,  he  had  178. 

'Jlie  chamlmrs,  now  buried  under  tbo  sand,  afford  some  curious 
evidence  of  having  l)con  used  as  a  C'liristian  church.  Over  the  god 
>vlirme  imaRo  was  carvod  in  tbo  adytinii  has  boon  pbistorod  a  picturo  of 
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St.  Potor :  tlio  other  paintings,  howovor,  liavo  not  boon  altered,  and  tho 
rosult  \A  that  lliuntfOB  IT.  is  now  noon  making  offoringM  to  a  GhriBtian 
Baint.  All  thoKo  rouk-hown  ohaniliors  havo  noon  thickly  plastorod,  in 
order  to  fill  up  many  holoit  and  orackH  that  occurred,  owing  to  tho 
ooarsenoBS  of  tho  grain  of  the  stone,  and  tho  hieroglyphs  havo  boon 
impressed  in  this  plaster  when  wet.  The  ancient  name  of  the  place 
seems  to  have  been  PO'Amcn,  **  Temple  of  Amen."  A  small  temple  of 
Thothmes  III.,  with  coloured  reliefs,  was  found  here  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Mond 
in  1006. 

Soon  after  passing  Sebii'a,  tho  hills  close  in  on  the  £.  bank,  and  at 
Malka  tho  river  liogins  to  taku  a  considerable  lx>nd.  In  the  northern 
angle  of  this  Injnd,  where  the  eastern  hills  again  fall  back  considerably, 
lies 

(^J.)  Kords^o  (1^  'n-i  703  m.  from  Cairo),  the  chief  town  of  tho 
district  ((*.,  T.).  From  this  point  the  direct  roiul  lies  aojross  the  desert 
to  Abil  ll&moa  and  the  Up^Msr  Nile,  Berber,  Sennaar,  Kharttlm,  &q. 
Formerly  a  large  amount  of  trafhc  came  from  the  Sudan  into  Egypt 
bv  this  road;  but  during  the  wars  of  the  last  few  years  and  the 
aliandonnient  of  tho  Sudan  the  trade  entirely  ceased,  and  is  now 
Koriously  rivalhttl  by  tho  steamer  and  rly.  from  W&di  Tfalfa.  It  was  by 
this  road  that  (junoral  (lordon  went  to  Khartum  in  1884. 

[l*he  distance  to  Aba  Ifdtncd  is  about  240  m.,  and  the  journey  takes 
H-U  days;  the  chief  place  on  the  way  (4  days  from  Kurusku)  is 
MdrJuM  or  BUirat  Wells,  held  by  an  Egyptian  garrison  during  tlio 
interregnum  in  the  Sudan.  The  Wells  lie  m  a  hollow  among  the  hills 
which  are  seen  to  the  E.  by  the  rly.  traveller  from  WAdi  Haifa  to  Abil 
H4med.  There  are  no  trees,  the  rock  is  granite,  and  generally  speaking 
Murat  Wells  may  bo  considered  one  of  tho  most  desolate  places  on  earth. 
From  Murat  to  AbA  H^nod  is  flat  desert :  4  or  5  days.] 

It  is  worth  while  to  walk  a  little  way  inland  from  Koh'khI^o,  and 
climb  one  of  the  highest  peaks.  QHie  view  obtainod  will  give  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  siwage  sterility  of  this  desert :  liarron  hills  rising  one 
behind  the  ulhor  as  mr  as  the  eye  can  roaoh,  only  separated  bv  as 
l)arren  vallevs.  The  rock  is  sandstcme,  thickly  covered  here  and  tliero 
with  volcanic  remains.  A  rock-cut  inscription  of  Amcnem^iat  T.  exists 
here.    Looking  up-river  towards  *Ani(lda  the  view  is  most  l>oautifnl. 

The  bend  of  the  river  still  continues,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  its 
course  between  Kor6sko  and  Derr  is  S.S.E.  This  often  detains  boats 
for  a  considerable  time  on  the  way  up,  as  it  is  impossible  to  get  on  if  a 
N.  wind  is  blowing.  Government  tugs  are  generally  to  be  had  at 
Kor6sko,  to  haul  dahabtyas  up  to  Derr. 

(ir.)  'AmAda,  117}  m.  Here,  high  up  on  the  sandy  bank,  is  a 
small  but  very  elegant  TempUt  which  has  lately  (1906)  been  cleared 
of  sand  by  Professor  J.  H.  Breasted,  of  Chicago.  Tho  name  of 
Usortsen  III.,  probably  the  founder  of  the  original  shrine,  occurs  in  it. 
The  existing  temple  was  founded  by  Thothmes  III.,  who  dedicated  it 
to  Harmaohis  and  Ameu-Ba,  and  in  one  picture  is  represAnted  as 
embraced  by  Isis.  It  was  completed  by  Amen-hetep  II.  and  Thothmes 
IV.,  whose  names  are  found  on  some  of  the  eolumns  in  the  portico. 
It  consists  of  a  portico  with  square  pillars,  a  transverse  corridor,  vrith 
three  round  eolumns  with  square  abaci,  and  three  inner  chambers,  the 
central  one  of  which  is  the  adytum.  The  sculptures  on  the  walls  are 
as  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  style  as  for  the  wonderful  way  in 
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which,  iu  many  places,  the  colouring  has  hoon  pronorvocl.  Thin  in  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  unintentional  aid  of  tbo  oarly  ChriRtiauR,  who  bora, 
as  iu  many  other  placoR,  coverod  the  sculptures  with  mud  and  mortar 
to  conceal  them  from  sight,  and  thus  protected  them  from  the  ravages 
of  time.  In  the  doorway  is  an  ex-voto  of  Setau,  Prince  of  Kush  in  tho 
time  of  llamses  II. 

At  the  rear  of  the  adytum  is  a  stela  of  Amen-hetcp  II.,  in  which  he 
describes  his  treatment  of  the  seven  Amorite  kings  whom  he  captured 
after  a  revolt  in  the  land  of  Takhisa  (the  Biblical  '*  Thahash  '*)  in  Syria. 
They  were  carried  up  tho  Nile,  bound,  in  tho  royal  dahabtya,  as  far  as 
Thebes,  where  six  of  them  were  hanged  on  the  city  wall.  The  seventh 
was  taken  to  Napata  in  Ethiopia,  and  there  hanged  on  the  city  wall 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  minds  of  *'all  the  tribes  of  the 
Negro-land."  Near  here,  in  1007,  Mr.  llandall-Maciver  discovered  an 
Ethiopian  town  of  tho  Saite  period. 

IE.)  Derr,  121)  m.,  a  village  of  1,000  inhab.,  in  fonnor  times  imitortant 
as  tno  Hoat  of  the  KoKliof  of  I  )nrr,  who  rulod  Ijowor  Nubia.  At  the  back 
of  tho  town,  on  tho  edge  of  tho  doHort,  is  a  rock-out  Tnnplfi  of  no  groat 
Ri7.o,  tho  total  dopth  Iwing  only  110  ft.  ItiR  of  tho  time  of  lUmflCfl  II. 
(.\7.V.  1>jffi.)t  but  tho  RprMM  Ih  Inully  nx(!avnt<Hl  (tlin  axis  of  tho  main 
hall  is  ciirviwl)  and  tlin  MMilptnroR  arn  nnl.  worthy  of  Miat  n|HN'h.  Tlwiy 
arc  now,  t<Hi,  ynry  nitioh  uiiiMlalrfMl.  hi  tho  anvi,  built  piirtly  In  tho 
opttii,  which  onntaiiiiNl  a  triple  row  of  ()Mirldo  colunniH,  was  a  tiattln- 
HfMMio;  but  littlo  now  romainH,  except  tho  imiiorfoc.t  tracoH  of  chariotR 
and  horses,  and  some  confused  figures.  On  tho  rt.  of  tlie  entrance  to 
tho  pronaos  the  king  is  represented,  in  the  prcsonco  of  Amon-lla,  slaying 
the  prisoners  he  has  taken,  and  accompanied  by  a  lion;  and  on  tho 
opposite  sido  the  lion  Heizes  one  of  the  falling  captives  as  he  is  held  by 
the  victorious  monarch.  Below,  on  tho  rt.,  is  a  procession  of  the  royal 
children,  hoadcKl  by  Amon-hor-kho|K)shof.  At  tho  uppnr  nnd  of  tho 
sanctuary  is  a  niche  which  containod  four  sitting  figures. 

lla  was  the  chief  deitv  of  the  sanctuary,  from  whom  the  ancient 
town  received  tho  name  of  Jfnt-lla,  **  the  Abode  of  tho  Sun  *' ;  and  wo 
find  that  this  '*  temple  of  Jlamsos"  was  also  considered  under  the 
special  protection  of  Amen-lla  and  of  Thoth.  Ptali  likewise  hold  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  eontemplar  gods. 

S.  of  the  temple  are  some  rock-tombs  i^thout  inscriptions,  and  to 
the  N.  are  numerous  other  tombs,  besides  stelre.  In  the  tomb  of  a 
certain  Anupa  is  a  roprcsoiitation  of  two  dogs.  Thorn  is  also  a  toml^ 
approached  by  a  staircase,  near  which  are  tlic  name  and  titles  of  itR 
owner  in  hieratic,  and  a  niche  once  eontaining  an  image  of  tho  deooasod, 
to  whom  olToringB  wore  made,  afterwards  occupied  in  Christian  timoR 
by  a  picture  to  Christ,  and  now  dedieated  to  the  *' Shdkh  Isu,**  or 
Jesus,  t6  whom  broad  and  dura  are  still  offered. 

After  leaving  Dorr,  the  aspect  of  the  river-banks  is  much  Iors  bare. 
The  strip  of  soil  is  broader  here  than  elsewhere  in  Nubia,  and  nowhere 
is  it  cultivated  with  more  care.  The  sakiytu  are  innumerable.  There 
is  one  at  nearly  every  100  yards ;  and  where  the  banks  are  high,  there 
are  often  two  or  three  one  aliovo  tho  other.  The  noiso  tnado  hv  thoso 
maohinofl,  which  go  night  and  day,  is  somothing  aHtonndlng.  They  aro 
never  greaHod,  and  turn  round  with  one  constant  shrill  shriek  or  dull 
groan,  according  as  the  wood  is  new  or  old. 

(Fi.)  On  the  road  from  Dorr  to  Ibrtni,  inland,  is  a  si>cos  cut  in  tho 
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rock,  callod  El-Ddhnetraf  S.  of  tho  villogu  of  Ellesiya,  aud  oupoBito  the 
(ic»irct-J^dU,  or  AbtUllAs  (with  a  forry^.  From  an  iuncriptlou  in  ilio 
B.W.  conior  uf  UiunuoH  it  would  houiu  Uiat  lliu  uhaiiol  had  Ihxiii  fouudcMl 
by  UtterUou  III.  (XIL  Dun^;  but  it  waa  rebuilt  by  TholhinoB  III., 
and  dedicated  to  HoruB,  "lord  of  M&m,"  Anukit  and  Sati. 

In  the  wall-paintings  Thothmes  sits  between  Mut  and  Uatjit.  A 
aUla  on  the  exierior  N.W.  wall  is  dated  in  the  Slst  year  of  the  king's 
reign.  Its  pendant  on  the  other  side  of  the  door  seems  to  boar  the 
date  of  the  iSrd  year.  The  external  wall  of  the  speos  and  the  adjacent 
rocks  are  covered  with  atelcB  and  ex-votos.  In  one  of  them  Prince 
Nahi,  the  Oovomor  of  the  South,  describes  the  gold,  ivory,  and  ebony 
ho  received  for  Thothmos  III.    S.  is  a  w&di  with  uninsoribod  tombs. 

(IK.)  Opposite  the  N.  ond  of  the  Qosdrot  K&ti  is  Gamuk  (or 
Kotxmko),  a  ruined  fortress  of  crude  brick  built  on  a  stone  basement 
of  the  llomau  period,  between  which  and  the  river  are  tombs  of  the 
same  age. 

{W,)  Aniba,  182  m.  A  few  miles  to  the  S.,  1|  m.  inland  across  the 
desert  from  the  village,  ie  an  isolated  rock  in  wnich  is  excavated  the 
very  intorosting  and  perfect  Tatnb  of  Vcn^mt^  sou  of  Iloru-ncfor,  and 
Governor  of  the  luiid  of  Wawat.  On  the  £.  part  of  the  S.  wall  is  a 
long  inscription  rocoi'diug  the  gift  of  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  for 
the  Horvice  of  a  statue  of  liamsos  YI.  in  tlie  town  of  *Amat.  'J^he 
lands  included  2fat-lta  or  l^rr,  Maiu  B.  of  ])err,  and  TaJiet,  also  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  river,  and  their  boundaries  are  earefully  defined. 
On  the  E.  wall  a  prince  of  Kush  announces  to  Ramses  VI.  the  gift  of 
Pon-nut.  The  other  scenes  depicted  in  the  tomb  are  full  of  interest, 
and  the  colours  are  marvellously  fresh. 

8.10.  of  the  tomb  is  a  necropolis  of  the  XII.  Dyniuity,  wliioh^  con- 
tained eight  VKtstiitHis,  with  pyramidal  brick  roofs  supL>ortod  on  square 
chaml»crM  4  ft.  in  height,  resting  on  biwemonts  of  stono.  'l*he  interior 
walls  were  plastered  and  paintoid  with  scenes  of  country  life,  but  only 
one  of  the  tombs  was  ever  excavated.  They  are  all  x>lundorod  and 
pulled  to  pieces  now. 

XVIII.  Dyn.  tombs  have  also  been  found  here  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Hond. 

(E.)  Above  Aulba  three  isolated  crags  rise  steeply  from  the  river, 
on  the  central  one  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  ^Ofr  Ibrim  (to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  village  of  Ibrtm  proper,  which  is  some  miles  to 
thoN.). 

(K.)  Kasr  Ibrim,  134  m.,  is  situated  on  a  lofty  cliff,  commanding  the 
river,  as  well  as  the  road  by  laud,  and  is  the  supposed  site  of  Pretnnis  or 
Primis  Parva.  On  the  Kai^r  itself  are  no  remains  of  great  antiquity, 
except  part  of  the  ancient  wall  on  the  S.  side,  and  a  building,  apparently 
also  of  lioman  date,  in  the  interior,  towards  the  N.  side.  The  lattor  is 
built  of  stone,  the  lower  part  of  large,  the  upper  of  small,  blocks.  Over 
the  door  is  the  Egyptian  cornice,  and  a  projecting  slab  intended  for  the 
globe  and  asps ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  front  wall  is  a  perpendicular 
recess,  similar  to  those  in  Egyptian  temples,  for  fixing  the  flagstavcs 
on  fiostivals.  The  blocks  used  in  building  the  outer  wall  were  taken 
from  more  ancient  monuments.  One  of  them  bears  the  name  of 
Tirhakah  or  Taharka,  the  Ethiopian  king,  who  ruled  Egypt  as  well  as 
his  own  country,  li.c.  700,  and  whose  Ethiopian  capital  was  Napata, 
now  ol-Barkal. 
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It  in  prohaMo  tliAt  ilio  llomann,  fitidtng  tlio  pcwiUon  of  Primiit  fio 
woll  adapted  for  tho  dofonco  of  thoir  torritories,  stationed  a  garrifion 
there  aa  an  advanced  post,  and  that  the  wall  Is  a  part  of  their  fortified 
works.  It  was  in  later  times  fixed  upon  hy  Saltan  Selim  as  one  of  the 
places  peculiarly  adapted  for  a  permanent  station  of  the  troops  left  by 
him  to  keep  the  Nubians  in  chock ;  and  the  descendants  of  Sultfui  8elim*s 
Bosnink  Turks  remainod  there  till  expelled  from  it  by  the  Mamelukes 
(or  GliAz),  oil  thoir  way  to  Shendi,  in  1811.  Tho  Mamolukofl  reduced 
it  to  iln  present  state  of  riiin.  It  is  well  worth  olimbing  to  the  top 
of  the  hill  for  tho  sake  of  the  Viav. 

In  the  clift  lieueath  Ka^r  Ibrtm  are  five  interesting  painted  grottoos 
(extremely  difiioult  of  access ;  only  possible  with  ropes),  bearing  the 
iianioR  of  Thotlimofl  I.  and  III.,  of  Ainen-hotop  II.,  alul  of  llamsos  II.,  ^- 
with  statues  in  high  relief  at  their  upper  end.  On  the  wall  of  one  is 
sculptured  a  repreeeniation  of  the  bringing  of  the  Nubian  tribute  to 
the  king  at  Thebes. ' 

Starting  from  the  S.,  the  first  is  that  of  Nahi,  governor  of  the  South 
under  Thothmes  III.,  whose  image  is  placed  between  those  of  Horns 
fmd  Sati  at  the  B.  and.  ^  The  second  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Ramses  II. 
•In  it  is  a  representation  of  S^taU,  prince  of  Kush.  The  third  is  of 
the  time  of  Thothmes  III.,  aiid  the  fonrth  of  that  of  Amon-hotop  II.  * 

On  the  N.  side  of  the  cliff  are  the  site  of  the  old  Kgyptian  town  of 
Mdni  and  an  early  Ooptiq  ohuroh,  and  noar  the  latter  a  rook-inscription 
recording  the  visit. of  a  certain  Montu-hctc^  in  tho  ago  of  the  XI. 
Dynasty;  On  the  S.  side  al'e  extensive  Coptic  i)otteries,  and  on  the  W. 
face  of  the  next  cliff  to  the  &.  of  Ka^r  Ibrtm  Sayoe  discovered,  in  1K04, 
an  inscription  of.  twelve  lines,  celebrating  the  victories  of  Seti  I.  in  the 
Sudan  and  Asia.  Ai  the  side  are  three  vertical  lines  of  text  in  which 
Amon-em-apet,  prince  of  Kush,  praises  Aton-Rn,  and  above  is  a  figure 
of  tho  riiaraoh  Hlaying  an  enemy,  while  a  two- horsed  chariot  is  gallop- 
ing away  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Midway  between  Kasr  Ibrlm  and  Fer6ff,  and  }  m.  N.  of  Ermonna,  is 
a  st4!latki  an  angle  of  the  ell  IT,  which  oontanis  a  hymn  of  praise  to  Ilorus, 
lord  of  M&m,  by  a  governor  of  the  South.       , 

iW,)  Opposite  J*hnyniui  is  the  site  of  a  town  of  the  lloman  i)eriod. 
E.)  A1)out  half-way.  from  Ibrlm  to  Bostdn  Wilkinnon  saw  a  mound 
and  a  ateUit  about  G  ft.  high,  with  hieroglyphs.   **  BostAn  "  is  tho  Turkish 
word  for  "  garden,"  and  the  name  was  probably  given  to  the  place  by 
tlio  soldiers  of  Sultan  Selim. 

A  short  way  Imyond  it,  at  7\}M  (the  Nubian  word  signifying 
"  tlirco'*),  are  two  roofs  of  rockSi  stretching  across  the  Nilo,  and  nearly 
closing  the  passage  in  the  month  of  May,  when  the  river  is  low.  They 
form  a  complete  weir,  and  ^ould  be  very  dangerous  to  a  lK>at  coming 
down  the  stream  without  a  pilot.  Toaki  el-Qharbf  where  the  Dervishes 
under  the  Emir  Wad  Er-Nejuml  were  defeated  by  Sir  Francis  (now 
Lord)  Qrenfell  on  Aug.  8,  1889,  is  on  the  W.  bank,  seven  miles  distant. 

After  passing  Toski,  the  river  in  many  places  fiows  literally  through 
the  desert.  There  is  no  cultivation  on  either  bank.  But  the  aspect  of 
tho  E.  bank  is  quite  different  from  that  of  tho  W. :  bleak.  blacK,  and 
weird-looking,  the  former  lacks  the  golden  sands  which  brighten  up  tho 
Libyan  desert,  and  clothe  its  valley  and  hillsides. 

( W.)  Abft  Simbe!  (' '  Father  of  the  Ear  of  Com  '*),  108  m.,  tho  ancient 
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Aialuk,  iliucliuHii-ul^IwR-ii.  lluroitn)  ilio  miwi  iiiloriMliiis  rwiwliis 
inotwitli  in  Nuliiit.  U  liaa  two  toniiilGH  liown  hi  Uio  Hritfltoiia  rouk, 
luilh  al  llio  lima  •>(  lUiiiMM  1[. ;  wliicli,  luwiltM  tliair  unuiiluur,  oonUiiik 
liitjlily-lliiiiliud  Dculplurtw,  uid  ILrow  gn»t  ligbt  on  tbu  Lliitury  ol  llut 

Blactrla  light  li  iniUlled  in  the  (ompln  of  AbA  Simbel.  Uat 
nugneiliiiii  lunpa  mo  tbo  beit  thingi  to  lue  ia  kll  cmm  whore  » itmng 
light  ii  roq^ulrad  for  keolpg  the  gsnorsi  Bdoot.     In  Dm  otirlj  put  ol  tlia 

J  ear  the  niiiig  aun  BtroBnu  through  Iho  entnuioe  at  tbo  temple  mnd 
igbta  up  tbo  wliolo  ol  it. 

Tlie  BintJI  Temple  of  HKtbor,  between  which  uid  tbe  Qro«t  Temple 
k  suhturnini^ii   pruisngo  Hocms  to  hkve  existed,  1b  exoanted  in   tbe 
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perpendicular  side  of  (ho  rock,  uid  is  the  flrat  reached  from  the  N. 
Tlie  fovodo  (IK)  It.  liToiLd)  IB  odoinod  with  several  Htatuea  in  pnnnincnt 
ruliuf  of  tbu  Lijig.  The  interior  is  divided  into  a  ball  (3t  ft.  by  27  IL.) 
of  six  ujuaro  pillarn  Iwaring  llio  huod  of  lluthor,  a,  tmnavurao  corridor 
with  a  biubU  cbaiiiLier  at  each  oxtromitv,  and  an  adytum,  in  which  tbe 
goddew  Ilathor  is  represented  under  tbe  form  of  the  soared  cow,  bar 
emblem,  which  uImo  occurs  in  tbo  pictures  on  the  wall.  Her  titio  here 
ia  "Lady  of  Abxhek"  (Ahokkia),  whioh,  being  in  tbe  country  of  tbo 
KtbiopianH,  tH  folluwod  in  tho  bioroglypbs  by  tlio  xign  signifying  "  foreigu 
Iniid."  Among  tlio  rjiiituniiilar  dnitioH  are  IIomih,  Sot,  Ita,  Amon-lia, 
]«Ih,  and  rub,  at  well  uh  K1iii<jjiiii,  Hull,  unit  Ainikil,  llio  triad  of  tbo 
UataraatN.     'I'lio  iiioiiui'oh  in  tbruugliout  ovconiiwiiiud   by  liiii  ijuooii. 
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Kofort-ari.  Tho  tolal  iloptli  oC  ihifl  oxcavnUon  \n  nXwwt  IN)  ft.  from  tlio 
floor.  To  tlin  N.  ifl  n  Klrla  of  Aiii  of  IlQnikloo]H>nH,  pritiro  of  Kuflli, 
who  HlniutH  iMiforn  lUiiiHOflll.;  Hlill  furlhor  to  tlin  N.  Nnfort-iiH,  tho 
ffbvoiiritu  wifo  of  that  king,  in  roproHoiitod,  matod,  In  a  nhiho  out  out  of 
tho  cliff.    Aftor  pafwing  Roino  rock-inncriptionn  to  tho  N.,  wo  noxt  reaoh 

the  desort  and  the  Rite  of  an  ancient  city,  probably  the  neri-ab-Amen 
{**  Gon  ten  ting  the  heart  of  Amon  ")  of  the  hieroglyphic  Insoriptions. 

The  Great  Temple  In  a  littlo  to  the  S.,  and  Bcparated  from  the 
Ilathor-tomple  by  a  great  flow  of  sand  from  tho  top  of  tlio  clifffl. 

ExTKRiOR. — It  also  is  excavated  in  the  rock,  tlio  nurface  of  which 
has  been  cut  away  so  as  to  form  a  gigantic  facade,  more  than  100  ft. 
high  and  119  wide.  It  does  not  directlj  face  the  river,  but  looks  across 
it  in  an  oblique  direction  northwards.  The  oomioe,  formed  by  22 
seated  cynooephali,  is  surmounted  by  a  frieze,  on  which  is  tho  dedicatory 
inscription  to  Ba-Harmachis  and  Amon,  and  in  a  niche  over  the  entrance 
is  a  large  statue  of  the  sun-god,  the  protector  of  the  place,  to  whom 
Ramses  II.,  the  founder  of  the  temple,  is  offorinff  a  figure  of  Maat. 
Amen  and  Ptah  are  the  contemplar  gods,  so  that  throe  chiof  divinities 
of  the  empire  are  commemorated  in  thiR  truly  imperial  tomplo. 

Tho  wonder  and  marvel  of  this  fltupondous  fav^ulo  arc  the  four 
gigimtfo  statuoH  which  adoni  it,  tho  niont  Ix^autifnl  of  all  Kgyptian 
col<mHl.  'Ilioy  rnproMont  IIj\miki?r  II.  Thoy  aro  HoalcHl  on  tlironoR 
attiu3hc<1  to  the  rock,  and  tho  faces  of  some  of  thnni,  which  aro  fortun- 
ately well  proflorvcd,  evince  a  beauty  of  oxproKHion  tho  more  Rtriking 
as  it  is  unlocked  for  in  statuos  of  suoh  dimonsionR.  Thoir  total  height 
is  about  GO  ft.  without  tho  podostal.  Tho  oar  moasuroR  B  ft.  Sin. ; 
forofinfor  {i.e,  to  the  fork  of  middlo  finger),  8  ft. ;  from  inner  Ride  of 
olliow  joint  to  end  of  middlo  flngor,  16  ft.,  ko,  Tho  head  of  one  of  tho 
HtainoR  (H.  of  tho  ontranoo)  {r  broken  off,  hut  tho  obhorR  aro  toloraltly 
intiMit.  Tliat  to  tho  K.  wafl  rostorod  by  Hoti  If.  On  thoir  logs  aro  the 
(Ircok  and  Karian  innoriptionR  of  tho  Ionian  and  Karlan  Roldiom  of 
I'Rammotiohufl  flrat  discovered  by  Mr.  ItankoR  and  Mr.  Knit.  Tlioro 
aro  also  some  Phcnnician  infloriptionR  of  a  littlo  lator  date,  one  of 
which  was  written  bv  Kushi  *'  the  Ethiopian,"  tho  son  of  'Abd-Pa'm, 
while  in  another  Eshmunyathon  says  that  he  ascended  the  river 
as  far  as  the  city  of  Soharu.  The  earl^  Greek  graffiti  are  eight  in 
number,  among  the  writera  being  a  Teian,  a  Kolophonian,  and  an 
lalysian  from  Rhodos.  Tho  longest  and  most  important  is  on  the 
log  of  tho  colossus  loft  of  the  ontranoo.  It  reads  :  "  When  King 
Psamatikhos  came  to  Elephantine,  thoRo  who  sailed  with  Fsamatikhos, 
son  of  Thookldfl,  wrote  thiR.  Now  they  came  above  Kerkis  aR  far  as  the 
river  let  them  go  up.  And  Potasimto  (Eg.  Potesamtoui)  led  the 
foreigners  {aXXoykoiros,  sic)  and  Amasis  the  Egyptians.  And  Arohon 
the  son  of  AmoibiohoSi  and  Pelekos,  the  son  of  nobodv  (ovSa^iov),  wrote 
this  {lit.  us)."  The  expedition  must  be  the  one  described  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  SK)),  when  PflammetiohuR  pursued  the  SS40,000  native  troops,  who, 
tired  of  their  three  years*  service  at  Sy£nd,  had  deserted  and  were 
flying  to  Ethiopia.  HorodotuR  makoR  the  Pharaoh  pRammetiohus  I., 
hut  opigraiihiRtR  Imliovo  that  it  waR  roally  IVammotiohiiR  11.  Of  tho 
namoR  in  this  iuRcription  that  of  ]*otaHimto  haH  lioon  dcMiblod,  and 
ouiofiov  has  l)oon  trauRlatod  "Ron  of  Udamos,**  rathor  than  "Hon  of 
nobody,"  but  the  latter  explanation  Ir  probably  correct,  and  PotaHiinto 
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itf  oortaiiily  right,  as  it  is  a  good  Egyptian  name,  charaotoriatio  of  thia 
poriod,  Pefesaintouif  *'  He  who  is  given  by  (Horus)  tho  unitec  of  the  two 
landd." 

Besides  those  inscriptions  are  others,  written  by  Greeks  who  visited 
the  pUvce  at  a  later  time. 

By  the  side  of  the  colossi,  on  either  side  of  the  entrancoi  are  the 
ilgures  of  Nofert-ari.  and  attached  to  the  colossi  are  also  the  figures  of 
Tua,  the  mother  of  KamBos  II.,  his  oldest  son  Amen-her-khoposh-ef,  and 
his  daughters  Nobt-taiii  and  Bint-'Anat.  Tho  walls  of  the  passage  leac(- 
iug  to  the  entrance  are  adorned  with  rows  of  figures  representing  the 
nations  of  Africa  (S.  side)  and  Asia  (N.  side)  conquered  by  the  king,  and 
ti>  the  H.  is  a  paiwage  with  a  ateUi,  facing  N.,  dated  in  the  84th  year  of 
llaniHOM  II'.,  culubnvtliig  bis  marriage  with  a  Hittlto  princcHS.  Above, 
tho  king  is  roprosontod  under  a  canopy  Itetweeu  two  gods,  and  at  his  side 
is  Ur-maat-neforu-Ua,  the  Uittite  princess,  whose  marriage  with  the 
Pharaoh  sealed  the  treaty  between  him  and  Khetasar,  the  Hittito 
^Kheta)  king.  Her  father  accompanies  her  in  Hittite  dress.  There 
IS  also  a  $tela  of  the  general  Amen-uer  with  the  prince  Set!  (afterwards 
Boti  II.),  Tua,  and  Bint**Anat,  as  well  as  an  inscription  of  28  linos  in 
which  llanisos  doohirus  that  he  had  subdued  both  Kush  and  Kheta. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  temple  is  the  grave  of  Major  TidswoU, 
who  was  wounded  during  the  Sudan  war  of  1884-85,  and  diod  here  on 
his  way  to  Caii-o. 

Intmuiou. — The  interior  of  tlie  temple  was  first  oloared  of  sand  and 
entered  by  Belsoni,  Beeohey,  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  July  1817,  in  the  face 
of  great  difficulties  and  the  opposition  of  the  liatives.  The  sand,  how- 
ever, soon  poured  into  it  again,  and  it  was  accordingly  cleared  by 
Lepsius  in  1814  and  by  Mariotte  in  18G9.  Since  the  British  oooupation 
,a  wall  has  boon  built  at  the  top  of  the  clill  to  check  tho  ovorllow  of 
the  sand,  and  the  cliff  itself  has  been  made  secure.  These  oitorations 
were  carried  out  by  a  dotaohment  of  Itoyal  Engineers,  mider  Col.  J*.  H. 
Johnstone,  li.E.,  in  1892.  But  the  sand  is  now  again  enoroaching. 
Wo  pass  through  the  entrance  (a)  into  a  large  HaU  (d),  supported  by 
8  Osiride  columns.  Each  of  the  figures  attached  to  these  columns 
is,  without  tho  cap  and  pedestal,  nearly  18  ft.  high;  their  other 
dimensions  are,  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow,  4  ft.  G  in. ;  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist,  4  ft.  8  in. ;  from  the  nose  to  the  chin,  8  in. ;  the 
ear,  18}  in. ;  the  nose,  about  10  in. ;  the  face,  nearly  2  ft. ;  and  the  total 
height,  without  the  ctip  and  pedestal,  17  ft.  8  in.  The  hall  measures 
58  ft.  by  54  ft. 

The  sculptures  on  the  walls  are  chiefly  historical  subjects  relating  to 
the  conquests  of  Ramses  II.  A  large  tablet,  containing  the  date  of  hia 
Ist  year,  extends  over  great  part  of  the  N.  wall ;  and  another,  between 
the  last  two  pillars  on  tho  opposite  side  of  this  hall,  of  his  d5th  year, 
has  been  adaed  long  after  the  temple  was  completed.  Among  tho 
battle-scenes  is  a  representation  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ilittites  before 
Kadosh,  in  tho  5th  year  of  Itamses— a  repetition  of  that  at  tho 
llamosseum,  but  more  perfectly  preserved.  The  river  Orontcs,  which 
encircled  Kadesli,  is  painted  blue.  To  the  1.  is  the  Egyptian  camp, 
attacked  by  the  Ilittites,  who,  however,  were  repulsed  by  the  regiment 
of  Amen,  eomniandiHl  by  the  king  hiniHolf,  the  other  Egyptian  troops 
having  been  sent  northward  in  oonsetxuence  of  the  false  report  of  two 
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BodAwi  spied,  who  in  tbo  lowor  soono  are  boing  floggod  <ind  oxoininod 
boforo  tho  Phamoh. 

Oti  the  8.  wall  Bomsos  is  roprosentod  storming  a  (ortross  in  Uiolnnd 
of  Befeennu  or  Syria,  with  his  8  sons,  Axnen-her-khopesh-of,  Ramses, 
and  Ba-hor-nnami-f,  behind  him ;  in  a  second  scene  he  is  trampling  on 
a  jprostrate  Syrian ;  and  in  a  third  scen^  he  returns  homd  in  triumph 
with  two  rows  of  prisoners  from  tho  land  of  Wawat  or  Nubia  marching 
Ixsforo  his  chariot.  Wo  seo  also  tho  sacrM  arks  of  tho  Eigyptif^ns, 
which  thoy  carried  with  thorn  in  their  foreign  oxpoditions. 

From  this  hall  wo  pass  into  another  (o)  supported  by  4  saiiare 
columns,  on  which  and  on  the  walls  arb  dopict<^  roligious  Rubjoots, 
among  them  tho  procession  of  tho  sacred  barque.  Throe  doors  load 
from  this  hall  into  a  third  (d)  covered  with  similar  scones,  out  of  whicli 
open  three  rooms. '  Tho  centre  is  the  sanctuary  (b),  with  an  altar  in  the 
middle,  and  at  the  end  four  seated  figures,  the  first  of  which  to  tho 
right  is  Harmaohis,  and  then  come  Ramses  himself.  Amen,  and  Ptah. 
Eight  other  rooms  open  out  of  the  large  Hall ;  some  of  them  have  lofty 
bonches  projecting  from  the  walls.  , . 

The  total  depth  of  this  excavation,  from  tho  door,  is  about  200  ft., 
without  the  colossi  and  slope  of  tho  fa^adci 

S.  of  tho  Oroat  Tomplo  is  a  rock-out  cliamlior,  St  ft.  by  14  ft.  in 
width,  olaboratoly  sculptured  and  painted,  with  inscriptions  by  llamsos 
II.  **  This  chamber  is  preoodod  by  tho  ruins  of  a  vaulted  atrium  (25  ft. 
by  21U  ft.),  ill  sun-dried  brickwork,  and  adjoins  tho  romains  of  what 
would  appear  to  be  a  massive  wall  or  pylon,  which  contains  a  staircase 
torminatini^  in  an  arched  doorway  leading  to  the  vaulted  atrium  before 
mentioned.^'  ;The  chamber  is  a  chapel  dedicated  by  Ramses  to  Thoth 
**  in  Heri-Ab-Amen.'*  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  MoGallum,  MisS  Amelia 
11.  Kd  wards,  and  iiarty  in  1874  (see  'A  Thousand  Milos  up  tho  Nile,' 
ch.xviii.).  ' 

It  is  a  toilsome  climb  to  the  top  of  ilic  clifl  above  tlio  statuos,  btlt  tlio 
Vieio  is  a  very  fine  one. 

(K.)  Nearly  opiK>sito  AbA  Bimliol  is  the  villaffo  of  JfWAg^  l)oliind  wbicli 
are  some  uninscribed  tombs.  To  the  B.,  in  the  W.  fooo  of  tho  Gebel 
Adda,  ahd  a  little  above  the  wator-lovel,  is  a  small  excavated  TemjiZi?, 
consisting  of.  a  hall  (25  ft.  square),  supported  by  four  columns,  two  side 
chambers  or  wings,  and  an  adytum.  It  was  eonstractod  by  Hor-om- 
bob,  who  on  tho  W.  wall  of  tbo  Hall  is  snckind  by  Anukit,  whilo 
Khnonui, "  lord  of  tho  puro  watior  in  1  )u-uab,"  stands  liosido  hor.  ]<ilRo- 
wbnro  tho  king  is  roprosontcd  Ixiforo  1*hoth,  Sot  and  llnnis,  who  is 
culled  lord  of  tbo  Nubian  districts  of  MMia,  Hak  (i)orhapH  (IoIkiI  Addn), 
Ruben  (WAdi  Haifa),  Konsi  and  MAm."  At  a  lator  linio  tbo  toninio 
became  a  Ohristian  ohuroh,  for  ^hioh  its  cruciform  plan  was  probably 
thought  particularly  appropriate.  On  the  ceiling  are  paintings  of  our 
Saviour  with  a  glory,  and  raised  hand  in  act  of  blessing  St.  George,  who 
is  spearing  the  dragon.  In  the  sanctuary  are  two  sedilia.  On  the 
walls  are  some  Ooptie  inscriptions,  and  on  the  S.  wall  of  the  adytum  is 
a  long  toxt  of  14  linos,  in  what  Lopsius  calls  "  Christian  Ethiopio,"  of 
which  other  examples  exist  on  a  rock  (now  partly  l>rokon)  at  tbd  foot 
of  tho  clilT  on  which  Ka9r  Ibrim  stands,  and  at  SoImi  and  GotCina  in 
tho  Sudan.  The  letters  are  those  of  the  Ooptie  alphabet,  but  tho 
language  is  unknown. 
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Shi.)  U.  uf  GoLiol  AdcU  is  tho  village  of  S)iatatoif  ornHxlio  which  rises 
a  oonical  hill  called  MashtU-kit^  or  << Sun-rock"  in  Nuhiau,  of 
which  QcUfl  I'Hh-Slititvi  is  the  Arabic  rondcriiig.  On  the  summit  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Baraconio  fortress  of  Kola* at  Adda,  On  the  W.  slope 
is  the  tomb  of  Pasor,  prince  of  Kush  and  governor  of  tlie  South.  The 
cartouche  of  the  Pharaoh  under  whom  he  lived  is  much  injured,  but 
seems  to  be  that  of  Ai  {XVIII,  Dyn.).  On  either  side  of  the  tomb  are 
several  ex-votos,  that  in  4  lines  to  toe  S.  being  addressed  by  Kaja,  sou 
of  Thothmes,  to  **  Anukit  of  Heri-ab-Amen,"  while  on  theS.  wall  of  the 
tomb  is  a  record  of  Pen-nut,  whose  tomb  is  near  Antba  (see  above). 

{E.)  AdendAn^  the  last  village  belonging  to  Egypt.  This  place  was 
attacked  by  Dervish  raiders  so  late  as  18d6.  The  frontier  of  the  Sudan 
is  soon  pa»ied. 

(W,)  Farrfts  (170)  m.),  a  little  S.,  is  supnoaod  to  be  the  PUhtirii  of 
Pliny;  and,  from  tlio  many  sculptured  blockH  and  oulunnm  tlioro,  it  is 
evident  that  some  ancient  town  oxiMted  on  that  s^iot ;  judging  from  the 
stylo,  thoy  api)oar  to  l)olong  to  the  lUmian  epoch.  In  the  walls  of  a 
Saracenic  (ortroKS,  however,  are  fnigmentH  of  an  Kgyntian  temple. 

A  little  to  Uie  S.  is  a  Hmall  tomb  with  hieroglyphs  of  the  time  of 
ItaiiiHuH  M.,  '*  iNilovod  (»(  ilatlior,  thn  mirttrOHS  of  Almliuk  *';  and  in  tlio 
liilirt,  )  m.  to  till)  wuHtward,  aro  tliroo  toiiilM  hewn  in  the  riKik,  tlio 
(MJhlral  one  of  wliicli  wiM  tunuMi  into  a  (tlmroli  in  the  tnu'ly  days  of 
Nubian  (UirlHtlaiiiLy,  and  its  walls  aro  covortHl  with  (Urpiu:  tHHi'-rljitiotiH, 
Most  of  tliuHO  coiiHiut  of  passages  from  the  Uibte  or  homilies,  but  one 
of  them  is  an  early  Coptic  version  of  the  letter  of  Abgarus,  king  of 
Edessa,  to  Christ;  anotner  gives  a  list  of  the  bishops  of  Herodpolis 
(near  Suez),  and  a  third  is  dated  in  "  the  10th  year  of  the  Indiction,  the 
year  of  Diocletian  455,"  i.ei  a.d.  739.  They  swarm  with  bats.  To  the 
S.W.  are  ruins  of  baked  brick,  with  stone  columns,  of  late  date. 

{K.)  OppoHito  Farr&A  is  a  ruined  town  of  the  Coptic  age. 

Farr&.s  is  the  first  village  in  Anglo-Egyptian  territory :  tlie  frontier 
of  the  Sudan,  whore  the  British  flag  flies,  has  been  passed. 

Nominally  the  frontier  runs  from  Farr&s  paraUel  with  the  E.  bank 
of  the  river  to  the  22°  N.  lat.,  which  it  follows  to  the  Red  Sea,  but  the 
administrative  boundary  runs  from  Kor6sko  in  a  zigzag  direction, 
following  the  tribal  boundaries,  to  the'  sea  at  Bir  ShaUtdn,  near  RAs 
Elba  or  Edineb  (p.  218).  The  desert  country  which  the  frontier 
crosses  is  called  the  Etbai,  Its  most  important  valley,  the  WAdi 
Alagi  or  'Olaki  (p.  581),  is  partly  in  Sudanese  territory,  its  upper 
portion,  in  the  direction  of  Jebel  Humditra,  lying  almost  on  the  22nd 
parallel. 

(W.)  y  m.  from  Serret  el-Gharb  (West  Serra,  183  m.),  near  the 
river-baiiK,  are  tliu  ruins  of  a  snuiU  temple  of  Itamses  II.,  excavated  by 
Capt.  Lyons  in  1802.  On  the  N.  side  (urowned  by  a  conspicuous  Coptic 
arched  window  of  brick)  of  the  entrance  is  a  list  of  the  Asiatic  people 
the  king  claims  to  have  conquered,  and  on  the  S.  side  are  the  names 
of  his  Sudanese  enemies.  The  temple  was  dedicated  to  Amen-Ra  and 
was  called  User-Muat-llu'Ser-sJufi,  It  is  often  erroneously  called  the 
temple  of  '*  Aksheh." 

{K.\  At  Serra,  opposite  Serret  el-Qharb,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Coptic 
town,  throe  churches,  walls  of  fortiAcation  of  the  Roman  ago,  and  a 
stone  quay  of  the  same  date.    On  the  S.  side  are  Ave  rock-tombs,  and 
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on  tlio  N.  Rido  somo  qimrricH  of  Uio  Egypiian  poHod.  Tho  throo  ruinod 
Coptic  chnrcliofl  on  tho  W.  Imnk  R.  of  Horrot  ol-u]iiirl»  do  not  ropny  n  viKit. 
(>;.)  Kshka,  VJ3  m.  ()t^.)  ArQin,  whoro  on  July  2, 1R81),  the  J)orvi8li 
emir  Eu-Nejurai,  when  on  his  way  north  to  Toeki  (boo  above),  was 
attacked  and  sevoroly  handled  by  a  small  force  under  Colonel 
Wodohoose. 

Tho  hamlet  of  Ddbrosa  is  now  the  town  of  TAufikfyas^  (106  m. ; 
R00|  ni.  from  Cairo;  P.  T.,  mndirtya),  the  civil  cantonment  of  Haifa, 
RiirnMiiidod  by  a  wall  and  containing  thn  post-ofTiro,  botol,  shops,  and 
Haifa  Rly.  Station,  the  northern  loruiinnH  of  tho  Sudan  (iovornniniit 
Jlailways.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  2,500.  *'  VV/ldi  Haifa  '* 
in  roj\1ly  tho  name  of  a  villago  somo  milos  to  tho  south  (soo  l)olow) ;  but 
until  lately  tho  place  usually  meant  by  tho  name  has  boon  Wfldl  Haifa 
Camp ;  now,  however,  the  name  "  Haifa  '*  is  usually  restricted  to  the 
town  of  T&ufikiya,  and  the  latter  word  is  being  allowed  to  drop  into 
disuse.  **  W&di  Haifa  "  will  soon  mean  the  native  village  of  that  name 
only,  and  much  confusion  will  then  be  avoided.  J|  m.  S.  of  Haifa  is 
llio  Cmiip  or  **  Tjinos,"  with  tho  houses  of  tho  officers,  an  esplanade 
along  the  river-bank,  barracks,  and  the  "  Camp  "  rly.  station  and  works. 
Tho  Egyptian  troops  are  stationed  to  the  N.,  and  the  Sudanese  troops 
to  tho  S.  of  it.  Tho  ''Linos''  are  built  on  tho  site  of  tho  villacos  of 
Ankash  and  Sukkoi,  which  wore  destroyed  to  make  room  for  tho  Camp. 
^Mio  island  of  Snwartif  marked  on  the  maps,  no  longer  exists.  About 
2  m.  S.  of  the  village  of  WAdi  Haifa  proper,  which  is  itself  8  m.  8.  of 
the  Camp,  is  the  N.  end  of  the  Second  Cataract. 
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THE  SUDAN :  PRELIMINARY  INFORMATION. 


'IMio  Inivollor  lui8.  iigw  patwud  iiiuloi:  iiiiolhoir  (luvuriiniuiiUI  mvhLojii, 
uulii'uly  iiidupoiiduiil  u[  iliutof  ICgypt,  whicli  prottorves  a  BUifioraiuty  over 
tho  country  iu  conjunction  with  that  of  England.  The  Sudan  is  under 
the  joint  control  of  ICngland  and  Egypt,  and  the  two  flags  fly  side  hv 
bido  iu  it.  But  to  all  intents  and  purposoH  tho  Sudan  is  a  Britinn 
colony.  All  thu  higher  olVioials  arc  British.  The  history  of  tho 
country,  including  the  Htory  of  its  roconquust  from  tho  harljarous  rule 
of  tho  Mahdi  and  liis  Huccussor  tho  Khaltfa,  hiui  already  l)Oon  told  in  thu 
Introduction  (p.  (H5|),  wiiuro  also  a  description  of  tho  Budanosu 
adniiniHlration  and  railways  has  l)oon  given  (pp.  [23],  [G]).  By  tho 
troaty  of  Jan.  19,  1899,  tiic  Govornor-Ciencral  of  tho  Sudan  is  a  British 
olTicer,  the  Sirdar  of  the  J<igyptian  army,  who  is  nominated  hy  tho 
Khedive  on  the  recommendation  of  the  British  Govornmont,  and  can- 
not be  removed  except  with  the  consent  of  tho  latter.  Egypt  pays  for 
the  cost  of  the  Anglo- Egyptian  army  of  occupation,  and  makes  good 
tho  deficit  on  the  cost  of  administration  :  England  pays  tho  interest  of 
the  Sudan  loan.  The  revenue  still  shows  a  deficit,  as  the  population 
htui  lieen  much  thiiiiiod  hy  yuars  of  war  and  Mahdist  tyranny,  and  it 
is  impoHsihic  to  lay  any  very  heavy  taxation  on  the  imiKiverished  people. 

Idiiiii,  iii(lia-nilil»t!r,  tmlriithrcutlicrri,  hihI  ivory  |iny  an  cxiMirt  tliily  of  :2U  |H:r  ihmiL; 
tliuru  nru  tho  iiniiuI  l^ixiw  on  imliiiH,  lionttm,  Mitkiyiui,  uiid  InniU.  ItHliuiihl  itv  iiolcil 
that  In  thu  south  the  Miirhi  'rhcn'tui  ilollur  (P.T.f)|)  iiiuy  Iw  mot  with,  na  wuU  ua  Uiv 
EvyptUn  currtiiicy.  In  Abysahiln  thin  tiollur  is  tho  iiHiial  iiioii  3tnry  luodinni  of  excluuisv. 
Tho  onlhmry  tonriiit  who  i;iM!tt  to  KhiirtAni  hy  corridor  train  nemU  no  fiirUier  aflvlcc 
hoyonil  that  uh'ctuly  ^ivon  in  tho  Intrwiucium ;  tlio  truvullcr  wliu  luavoa  tlio  lioHtcii 
iraclc  will  Icnow  what  ho  wantH  in  the  way  i>t  camp  parapliornalla,  iftc.  All  ctnitracta 
for  guides,  Inrnts,  caniula,  itc,  should  Ito  concluded  iu  the  preaonce  of  theifninfirof 
tho  district.  Fiu*  Guhh  a  licftice  is  re<|uiroil,  ohtainahio  at  tho  Haifa  nindiriya. 
Cluu,  V.'I'.fiO,  piMtol,  I'.T.^i.').  'i'lio  HhfHitimj  lieeiice  cosU  P.T.2fi  iMsr  «lay,  CK.f»  n  ywir, 
Kor  lliij  (Utility,  cK.'iTi,  an«l  a  H|HM:ial  fco  for  <>-ach  animal  sliot.  The  Kiralfo, 
rhiu«Mu:nw,  ttland,  xchra,  and  ona;(«:r  aro  htrict.ly  prcMcrvcd.  | 


gta/f/trdi  Se^S^  ^'*^* 
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ROUTE    27. 
Haifa  to  Dongola  and  Qebel  Barkal. 

ITIiln  ronto  will  Ih)  iihoiI  liy  onlliinry  ionriiibii  iw  fnr  M  tlic  fkxxiiiU  GAUrnoi; 
IwyiMiil  It  In  of  InUirrai  iii  iirt)tmH»|ii|{|fitii  only.  RiwcUl  AmnfcvnienU  mttni  Iw  iiuwlo 
III  llnlfn,  M  Uio  Jtly.  U»  Konim  In  in  ImuI  Kinilr,  niul  In  only  *mrwUwn\\y  iukmI  m 
fAriw  Kiwhrli.) 

{W.)  Opposito  WAdi  Haifa  are  two  tomplos,  finit  explored  hj  Gham- 
pollion,  and  oxoaTated  by  Col.  HoUed  Smith  and  Capt.  Lyons  m  1803. 
The  small  Northern  Temple^  whioh  is  now  filled  up  with  sand,  was 
founded  by  Usortsen  I.  {XIJ.  DynX  who  gives  a  list  of  the  Budaiiose 
peoples  conquered  by  him  on  a  broken  buIo,  now  at  Florence,  which 
WAS  found  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  temple.  The  upper  half  of  it  was 
discovered  in  1829,  and  removed  to  Florence  by  Hoeollini ;  the  lower 
half  was  found  liy  Oapt.  Lyons  in  1896,  and  is  now  re-joined  to  the 
upper  half  at  Florence.  It  was  published  in  the  '  Procoodings  of  the 
Societv  of  Biblical  Archaeology,'  1901,  by  Prof.  Broastod.  The  temple 
was  rebuilt  by  Araen-hetop  TI.,  whoso  name  is  on  some  of  the  columns. 
A  fiteUt  of  JliunsoR  I.  was  found  in  it,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  colnnni  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  pronaos  is  an  ex-voto  of  the  viceroy  Pinohasi  datod 
in  the  reign  of  Ramses  XII.  {XX,  Dyn,).  The  fhiUhem  7'cniph  has 
by  some  strange  misconception  been  christened  by  tourists  "The 
Temple  of  Ben  Hur."  It  was  cleared  and  further  excavated; in  1906 
by  Mr.  J.  W.  Crowfoot,  of  the  Sudan  Service,  and  Mr.  F.  D.  Scott- 
MoncriofT,  of  the  British  Museum,  who  carried  out  nocessarv  repairs 
and  covered  the  central  clmnilior  with  a  roof.  Dedicated  to  the  Ifortis 
oi  Buhen,  it  was  begun  by  Thothmes  II.  and  completed  by  Thotbmcs 
III.,  who  caused  a  ntaln  to  bo  engraved  on  the  square  column  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  foroc^oiirt,  recording  his  vtolorioH  over  tlin  Monti  of  Rati 
(trilMM  of  the  onRtorn  dosort),  tlio  Talionnu  (Tjihyans),  Fonkliu,  and 
other  nations,  up  to  his  2drd  year.  Borne  of  the  colunnis  in  the  fore- 
court bear  the  cartouches  of  Ramses  III.  and  Ramses  IV.  The  fore- 
court is  bounded  by  a  later  brick  wall,  iii  which  are  imbedded  18  square 
pillars  whioh  originally  formed  an  open  colonnade,  and  18  columns 
arranged  in  a  rectangle,  6  on  the  TC.  side,  0  on  tlie  W.,  and  1 .  at  each 
of  the  N.  and  S.  ends.  The  columns  are  round,  except  on  the  K.  side, 
whore  they  are  alternately  round  and  square.  Three  of  the  columns 
were  ori^nally  round,  but  have  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
square  pilaster  on  one  side.  The  asymmetry  of  the  forecourt  is  due  to 
an  alteration  of  plan  during  building.  From  the  forecourt  we  etiter 
the  sanctuary,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade  of  8  columns 
on  either  side  (counting  in  two  at  the  junction  with  the  forecourt). 
The  small  chamber  on  ttie  S.W.  side  of  the  foreoouct  has  been  formed 
by  uniting  8  of  the  colunms  with  brick  walls  containing  ancient  frag- 
ments. The  sanctuary  consists  of  a  pronaos,  whicli  opens  into 
8  chamlMrs,  the  southernmost  of  whioh  serves  as  a  passage  to  the 
adytum.  The  XVIII.  Dynasty  reliefs  are  very  good,  and  tlioir  colour 
is  well  prosorvod.    On  the  columns  of  the  colonnade  are  7  Karian  and 
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4  Greek  graffiti,  bosidos  numerous  hioroglyphio  ox-vutos,  publiahed  by 
Prof.  Sayco  Bomo  years  ago,  which  are  dated  in  the  reigns  of  Mor-en- 
Ptah,  Soti  II.,  and  Si-Ptah  of  the  XIX.  Dynasty,  and  llanisos  IX.  of 
the  XX.  The  last  was  written  on  the  N.  side  of  the  eutranoe  to  the 
forecourt  in  the  first  year  of  the  king  by  Seti,  a  prince  of  Kush.  One 
of  the  graffiti  is  dated  by  Hora,  the  prince  of  Kush,  in  the  6th  year  of 
Si-Ptah.  In  another  graffito,  dated  in  the  8rd  year  of  Si-Ptah,  Hora 
calls  himself  "  son  of  the  deceased  Kama  of  the  harlm  of  the  palace  of 
Soti  n.";  while  the  author  of  a  third  states  that  he  had  been  Si-Ptah's 
ambassador  to  Khar  (Southern  Palestine)  and  Kush.  In  front  of  the 
temple  are  some  brick  remains  excavated  by  Mr.  Scott-Moncrieff. 

Immediately  Inilnnd  the  temples  (W.)  Capt.  Lyons  discovered  a  deep 
trench  cut  through  the  rock,  and  once. strengthened  on  either  side  by  a 
wall.  To  the  W.  is  the  ancient  nueroiMilis,  consinthig  of  rocUuigular 
tomlm  with  sluning  paHsagoH  cut  in  the  rock.  W.  of  these,  at  the 
top  of  a  conical  hill,  ai-e  hieratic  rock-inscriptions,  recording  the  visits 
of  Blontu-hotcps  and  Antofs  In  the  time  of  the  XI.  Dynasty. 

Second  Cataract — A  good  view  of  the  Second  Cataract  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  nxsk  of  Alnlsir,  It  is  situate  on  the  W.  Iiaiik, 
alK>ut  ton  mllos  al)uvo  Malta.  It  is  a  ralhur  fatiguing  walk,  owing 
to  the  loose  sand,  but  donkeys  can  be  procured  from  Haifa.  The 
Second  Cataract  is  perhaps  less  interesting  than  the  First,  but  more 
oxtenHlvo,  Itoing  a  su(xxMsion  of  rapids,  which  occupy  a  space  of  several 
miles,  called  B(Un  el-llagar,  '*  the  Belly  of  Stone.''  On  the  W.  bank, 
just  below  this  rocky  bed,  is  the  high  cliff  of  AbAslr,  from  which  there 
is  a  fine  and  commanding  view  of  the  falls ;  and  this  is  the  usual  tdtima 
Thule  of  tourists  in  this  direction :  the  Khart&m  Rly.  (p.  554)  crosses  the 
desert  E.  to  Abil  H&med.  The  Second  Oataraot  is  impassable  for  boats, 
except  at  one  season  of  the  year,  during  the  high  Nile ;  and  the  same 
impediments  occur  at  the  various  rapids  above  it. 

From  this  cliff  is  a  grand  bird's-eye  view  of  the  cataract,  with  its 
numerous  black  shining  rocks  dividing  the  river  into  endless  channels, 
and  the  Nile  spreading  out  to  a  considerable  breadth.  Southwards  the 
view  extends  Cor  a  long  distance,  amongst  the  plains  of  sand  and  the 
ranges  of  hills  which  stretch  away  into  the  horizon,  while  hero  and 
there  the  Nile  may  be  seen,  like  a  silver  thread,  running  through  the 
dreary  waste.  Two  mountains  on  the  horison  point  the  way  to 
Dongola. 

The  Rock  of  Ahilsir  is  a  veritable  livre  des  voyagettrs,  and  custom 
sanctions  hero,  as  lnno<}cnt  and  not  without  a  certain  interest  of  its 
own,  a  pnu'.thic  which  good  t:Mto  and  common  sense  tUike  condemn 
most  strongly  wliun  Indulgud  in  to  the  injury  of  priceless  monuments 
of  antiquity  and  works  of  art. 

liatlior  more  than  B  in.  S.  of  AbAstr  is  the  grtuit  Egyptian  fortress  of 
Matulfa  or  Minjuuie,  built  by  Usertsen  ill.  (Xli.  Uy^i.),  which  is  in  an 
almost  perfect  state  of  preservation.  On  three  sides  it  is  defended  by  a 
double  crude-brick  wall  of  enormous  thickness,  the  natural  cliff  serving 
for  its  protection  on  the  E.  side.  In  the  S.E.  part  of  the  enolosure 
Gapt.  Lyons  excavated  a  small  temple  built  by  Usertsen  III.  The  place 
was  called  Ba  by  the  Egyptians,  and  on  the  N.  side  of  the  fortress  is 
the  site  of  an  old  city,  l)elow  which  are  brick  tombs.  On  a  large  island 
opposite,  called  'rabai,  arc  the  remains  of  a  similar  fortress;  and  on  a 
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Booond  island,  a  litUe  to  the  S.,  arc  the  miiis  of  a  Ck>ptic  ohuroh  called 
DarM. 

For  the  Jonrncy  to  Donrola  the  Bly.  to  Koehoh  may  bo  URod 
oooaeionally.  PaMing  the  Yillagei  of  Atnka  and  Oemai  (OhrUtian 
remains),  toe  first  place  of  importance  is 

IE.)  Sarraa  (84^  m.  from  Haifa),,  on  the  river,  and  marked  by  a 
curious  doublo-poakod  island.  Sarras  and  Gcmai  wore  occupied  by  the 
Dervishes  from  1880  till  1889,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  Dongola 
province,  until,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Bmir  Wad  ICn-Nejumi  at  Toski 
In  August,  1880  (p.  586),  it  was  considered  nocossary  to  occupy  Sarras 
and  hold  it  as  an  advanced  post,  which  it  roinaiuod  till  the  expedition 
of  1890.  The  scenery  here  is  remarkably  forbidding  and  gloomy  in 
character,  the  river  running  through  a  dark  gorge. 

On  the  river  beyond  Sarras  are  the  XII.  Dynasty  brick  fortresses  of 
Shalfak  and  OuronaHi  (« King's  Isle"),  in  Arabic  "  OeMlret  O-MeUkr 
Here  in  1905  a  small  Tenijile  of  the  XVIII.  Dynastv  was  discovered  and 
excavated  by  Dr.  Budge  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Crowfoot.  There  is  also  an 
inscription  of  Turi,  Viceroy  of  Kush  in  the  reign  of  Amen-hctcp  I.  Two 
hours  S.  of  Ouronarti  wo  roach  the  chief  point  of  the  Second  Chitaract, 
whore  the  Nile  passes  over  the  granite  rocks  in  a  series  of  rapids  between 
the  twin  fortresses  of  Semna  and  Kftmma.  built  by  Usortson  III.  of  the 
XII.  Dynastv  and  rebuilt  by  Thothmes  III.  of  the  XVIII.,  to  guard  the 
passage  of  the  cataract.  They  may  be  visited  on  camel-back  from 
Sarras  in  one  day. 

(If  tiie  rly.  Is  not  working,  onmelB  can  Im  hired  At  llnlfa  (amuigemeiita  to  be 
mmlo  at  the  fnudiriva)  t^~9  days'  journey,  for  aliotit  P.T.I  A  a  day  per  camel, 
Including  the  pay  and  food  of  the  gtmrndht  but  not  hie  bakhahlah.  All  provtokMis 
must  be  taken,  and  tents,  Ac]' 

'Hie  system  of  fortresses  guarding  the  Second  Cataract,  of  which  Semna 
ami  KAnima  are  the  most  important  features,  was  devised  by  King  Khnkauril 
Uscrtsen  III.  of  the  XH.  Dvnasty,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  who  definitively 
annexed  and  organised  the  Nubian  conquests  of  Usertscn  I.  The  object  of  the 
cc>tK|ucst  of  Ix>wcr  Nubia  was  no  doubt  the  control  of  tlic  gold  mines  of  Ku.«ih, 
at  WAdi  'OliVki  (p.  531)  and  Rl.<(owhcrc.  .Sihatlior, an  ofTiciaT  of  AincncmbAt  If., 
till*  sticf^^Hor  of  UHcrlsi'n  I. ,  lc;lls  u.s  on  lii.^  monument  in  tlic  Rritish  Museum  how 
he  ninric  lx>th  young  and  old  wash  gold  for  him  in  Nuliia.  The  cliicf  system 
of  defence  worKS  against  the  more  southern  negroes,  who  seem  to  have  t)een 
formidable  in  war,  was  at  the  Second  Clatamct,  but  the  country  between  it  and 
the  'rhircl  Cataract,  tliclnnd  of  Mclj,  had  also  liccn  Invaded  by  U.«»rtRcn  T.,  and 
wa.s  probably  conqucnnl  Iw  U.scrLscn  III.,  uho  tolls  us  f}n  Ids  monumental 
sfrfn  of  the  i6th  ytsvr  at  Scmna  (now  in  the  Museum  of  IVsrlin)  that  "Ills 
Majesty  made  his  southern  IxHindaty  at  I  (eh.  I  have  made  my  tioimdary  further 
u|ifitrcnm  than  my  fatticrs ;  1  Imvc  adcfcd*  to  what  was  committed  to  mc  by 
them  "  (see  p.  [lail).  It  is  probable  that  the  forts  at  the  Third  Cataract,  Said 
Fanti.  DefAfa  and  Kcrmftn  are  to  be  attributed  to  him,  and  that  the  Egyptian 
dominion  was  extended  by  him  to  Tombos,  where  the  quarries  were  worked  l>y 
the  kings  of  the  succeeding  dynasty  (p.  548).  Ihe  stela  at  Scmna,  which  marked 
the  Ixnindary  beyond  which  no  boat  with  negroes  in  it  was  to  pass  northwards, 
and  fixed  the  actual  frontier  of  Egypt  there,  was  erected  in  the  eighth  year 
of  Usertsen,  eight  years  before  that  which  records  the  conquest  of  $eb. 
Its  inscription  reads:  "Boundary  made  In  the  year  8  under  the  majesty  of 
King  Khakaurft  (to  whom  may  life  be  given  for  ever  and  to  all  eternity  I)  to 
prevent  any  negro  from  passing  downstream,  with  the  exception  of  a  boat  with 
any  cattle,  goats,  and  sheep  of  the  negroes,  or  a  negro  coming  to  barter  in 
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the  laml  of  Akin.  To  thtaio,  on  the  contrary,  let  c\'cryihlng  good  be  done. 
Otherwise  it  is  not  iierniiite<l  to  a  negro  Ixiat  coming  downsinsiiu  to  enter  tlic 
laml  of  I.lcl.i  for  ever."  'Hiothnies  1.  and  111.  found  tlie  frontier  i*st;ililisliecl 
at  the  'I'hird  (.'aUiract,  and  pushctl  soudi  iMiyond  it  'l*he  additions  of 
I'hothmes  111.  at  Scmna  and  KAmnui  were  actuated  by  motives  of  piety 
towards  the  nicntorv  of  Usertscn  III.,  as  the  greatest  conqueror  and  organiser 
of  Nubia,  rather  tnan  dictated  by  military  necessity.  The  Third  Cataract, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  XII.  Dynasty  had  been  the  advanced  frontier  of  Egypt, 
with  Semna  and  KOmnm  as  the  base  fortress  in  the  rear,  had  now  itself  become 
the  base  fortress,  the  frontier  having  l)een  pushed  forward  to  Gd)cl  Rirkal ;  so 
that  Buhen  (WAdi  Haifa)  and  its  forts  no  longer  possessed  any  real  military 
imiK>rtince,  and  had  Ixxonic  the  secure  capiuil  of  the  vioeroynlty  of  the  "  I'rincu 
ofKuslu" 

At  Sotiina  and  KAmina  wore  taken  ocoarato  records  of  the  height  of 
the  Nile,  wliicli  utill  roiiiaiii,  and  show  that  iu  the  reign  of  Anienran- 
liiU  [U.  lliefiootl-huight  wou  al)out  25  ft.  higher  than  it  Is  at  the  present 
time.  8ir  William  WilloixikK  acoonnts  for  this  by  ttup^kMing  that  a 
barrage  wau  here  erected  under  the  XII.  Dynasty  in  connection  with  the 
regulating  works  at  Lake  Mouris  in  the  Vayyiini  (p.  202).  One  of  thono 
rooords  in  inHi)rilK)d  upon  a  rod  gmnito  dixir-janih  lying  aniongHt  tliu 
HtonuH  alnivo  tho  rivor.  Buinna  utandii  on  the  1.  liank,  aliout  H(K)  ft. 
al)ovo  the  river,  K  Annua,  on  the  rt.  bank,  some  400  ft.  tioinna  has  the 
larger  enbointe  of  the  two.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  temple  built  by 
llatshopsu  and  Thothmos  III.  in  honour  of  the  Nubian  god  Doduii 
(the  Titlionos  of  the  Greeks,  see  p.  410)  and  the  kings  Usortseu  I.  and 
III.,  the  first  conqueror  of  the  Sudan  and  the  builder  of  Semna  and 
KAmma.  The  Temple  consists  of  one  chamber,  about  80  ft.  by  11  ft., 
with  three  square  pillars,  remains  of  an  outside  colonnade,  on  the  S. 
side,  and  an  entrance  in  front,  and  another  on  the  W.  side,  opposite 
whoso  northern  jamb  is,  instead  of  a  square  pillar,  a  polygonal  column, 
with  a  line  of  hieroglyphics  down  its  centntl  face.  On  the  K.  and  W. 
walls  are  reliefs  of  Usortson  III.  in  a  boat,  being  worshipped  by 
Thothnios;  that  on  tliu  W.  wall  is  the  best-proserved.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  grallili.  llocuntly  Messrs.  Hudgu  and  Crowfoot  excavated 
at  Semna  a  small  shriiie  of  Tirhakah,  bulow  the  main  temple  and 
overlooking  the  river.  It  contains  an  altar.  The  doorposts,  with 
relief  figures  of  the  king,  haye  been  removed  to  the  now  museum  at 
Khartum.  The  Kilmvia  Tcviple  is  like  that  of  Semna,  but  smaller  and 
not  so  well  preserved. 

7  m.  S.  is  the  Atiri  Rapid, 

{E.)  G6  m.  from  Haifa  (inland),  Atnbigol  Wells  (stat.  on  the  old  rly.). 
Here  the  late  Capt.  '  lloddy  *  Owen  is  burled.  At  Tan{fHr  (E.),  on  a 
rock  above  the  rivor,  74  m.  from  Haifa,  is  an  inscription  of  a  royal 
sorilx)  in  the  roign  of  (iKortson  1.  or  Tliothmus  f.  (the  name  is  not  clear). 

{M).  H8  ju.,  Akasha  (nianiAriya).  JIuru  took  plaice  the  first  light 
witn  the  Dervish  foruposts  in  the  lulvance  to  Dinigola  in  May  1^N>. 
At  OhtiM  (W.)  are  hot  springs.  On  an  island  in  the  Dal  Cataraei 
(99  m.)  is  a  Mameluke  fort.  The  cataract  is  4  m.  long.  The  lily,  cuts 
across  the  desert  from  Akasha  to 

{E,)  108  m.,  Firka  or  Firket.  Here  the  Dervishes  attempted  td'bar 
the  way  to  Dongola :  they  were  easily  defeated  in  a  two  hours*  fight 
(June  7,  1890).    The  Dar  Sukk6t,  famous  for  its  dates,  is  now  entered. 

(K.)  S.  of  li'irka  is  Kosha(AosAt'//)  (rivor  115  ni.,  rly.  lO.hn. ;  nianiAr 
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ri ja),  boyond  which  tho  rly.  is  ontiroly  abftodonod.  Tho  river  hord 
makoiB  a  groat  curve  to  tho  westward.  At  Qinnis  (117  m.)  was  fought  a 
small  action  against  the  Dervishes  (Deo.  12, 1885). '  8  m.  faifthor  Itro  tho 
ruins  of  an  Ethiopian  temple  of  late  period,  at  Anuum.  The  sculptures 
aro  of  the  same  debased  style  as  those  of  Naga  and  MusdwwarAt  (p.  661|, 
and  are  equally  relics  of  the  Meroitio  kingdom  of  the  Gandaces,  whion 
flourished  in  Nubia  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ohristiui  era.  The  temple 
conRiRtod  of  a  hail  5S  ft.  by  80  ft.,  with  eight  columns.  {W.\  Fnrthbr 
B.  Dr.  lUidgo  discovored  a  small  temple  containing  a  stela  of  Icamsos  IT. 
Wo  ]ww  Amitli  T.  and  (12C*>  m)  Snkiet  eWAM  (W.),  whero  a  dosort 
roiid  from  HarkamnUo  on  tho  Dal  Cataract  (noo  alwvo)  rojoiiis  tho  Niln, 
and  a  runto  to  tlio  OojtU  of  ScMina^  55  m.  W.,  on  tho  Darb  ol-^Arlia'tn 
(p.  282),  loavort  It.  At  Soltma  is  a  ruinod  convent,  built  of  anolout 
iuHcribod  stones.  . 

Following  tho  river,  wo  roach  tho  island  of  Sai  (182  m.  from  Haifa), 
on  which  in  a  toniplo  built  by  Thothmos  III.  and  Amon-hotop  II. ;  nlso 
nil  early  fort  aiul  tlio  rninH  of  a  Christian  church  with  monolithic 
gmniUi  pillarH. 

(E.)  ISuftrda  (148}  ni.).  ATossrs.  Budgo  and  Crowfoot  discovered 
ancient  remains  hero.  At  J^ilbbct  Sclim  and  Kitbhel  Idria  (W.)  aro 
roniarkablo  shdkbs*  tomlM. 

At  Sedtoffa  (16G  m.  W.)  aro  tho  roniains  of  a  tomplo  built  by  Amon- 
hotop  III.  ana  Quocn  Til.  A  single  battorod  Ilathor  column  stands  up 
out  of  the  chaotic  debris. 

At  Oebel  DAsh  (162  m.)  is  a  tomb  with  reliefs  of  the  reign  of 
Thothmos  III. 

At  Soleb  (168  m.)  are  the  ruins  of  tho  finest  Temple  in  the  Sudan, 
also  built  by  Amon-hotop  III.  It  is  described  by  tho  traveller  Hoskins 
n.s  lioing  "  vory  inipfwtng  as  it  rises  up  proudly  at  tho  oxtromity.of  tho 
duKurt,  tho  only  beacon  of  civilisation  In  Hk  soa  of  barronnoss.'*  Iloskins 
considered  that  there  was  a  first  pylon,  GOO  ft.  from  the  Nile,  "entirely 
ruined,  and  tho  material  nearly  all  carried  away.  A  flight  of  stops  led 
up  to  a  oourt,  l)eforn  tho  Roofuid  pylon;  this  court  is  70  ft.  long  and 
'J5  ft.  wido.  Rix  massive  ooliiinns  of  10  ft.  diameter  stood  in  tho  court ; 
but  tlioy  have  Ixien  oarriod  ofT,  only  their  bases  remain."  Hohind  this 
court  is  tho  second  (existing)  pylon,  oach  tower  of  which  is  78  ft.  wido, 
the  doorway  11.  This  oiMsns  into  a  colonnaded  oourt,  118  ft.  by  00  ft. 
with  28  columns,  of  which  six  still  statid.  Those  are  all  of  tho  lotus- 
bud  capital  ty^w,  exactly  similar  to  tluwo  of  Anion-liotcp  III.  In  tho 
TeTiiple  of  liuxor,  and  no  doubt  dosigno<l  by  the  same  architect.  A 
second,  smaller  oourt,  78  ft.  long,  opened  out  of  this;  it  had  82 
columns,  all  overthrown.  Boyond  this  was  a  hypostyle  hall  of  twelve 
palm  columns,  of  whioh  one  still  stands  oomplete;  and  beyond  this 
again  other  halls,  which  are  entirely  ruined.  On  the  wings  of  the 
doorway  between  the  first  and  second  courts  are  reliefs  of  the  king 
celebrating  tho  Se^i-festival.  It  seems  to  the  present  writer  very 
probable  that  the  temple  of  Amen-hetep  III.  consisted  of  the  second 
pylon  and  its  courts  only,  and  that  the  small  oourt  with  six  massive 
columns  and  tho  first  pylon,  now  destroyed,  wore  later  additions, 
possibly  of  the  Fjthiopian  poriod  (Taharka  or  Arkamon).  1'ho  two  rod 
granite  lions  of  Amen-hetep  III.  in  tho  Hritish  Museum,  which  woro 
brought  by  Tjord  Prudboo  from  Golx^l  Harkal  in  the  early  yiMvrs  of  the 
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last  conturjr,  waro  oomildorad  by  Lopsiiu  io  have  Iwon  originallj 
dodiostod  *X  Solob;  tLay  wor«  takon  to  Qobul  Bkrltkl  by  Tlhu-kk 
(according  U>  Lo|iiilua),  or  poaalbly  by  aoma  1»ter  Elhioplaji.  The 
ffruat  Itant  from  Guboi  Barkol,  lakon  by  Lopaiuu  lo  Uorliii,  wu  bImo 
tliauglil  by  bim  io  buva  ooiuo  orlgiuully  {roui  Sulob.  llut  thU  doui  not 
seem  io  be  absolutely  Mrtala,  at  any  nie  as  ragarda  the  ram.  Dc. 
Budge  discovered  bere  altars  and  other  objects,  aow  in  the  KhartAm 
Museum. 

B.  ol  3olob  li  SaaeU,  uritb  Ihroo  palm  ooluuins  standing  of  a  until 
tamplo  built  by  Sod  I.    Opposite  Is 

193  OL,  Oalgo,  lu  the  Dar  Mahati,  and  beyond  it 

Satd  Panii,  witb  ramalni  ol  aneleat  Egyptian  forts,  and  HoniMfc, 
op]>oaito  tbo  Island  of  Totnboi,  where  there  are  ancient  ijuarrioa  of  groy 
granite.  In  one  ol  which  llosklus  mw  on  unHiilshod  oolosaus  of  a  king 
ol  the  XIII.  Dynasty.    Immediately  S.  is 

{£.)  147  m.,  Kerma  (ReHt-bouse)  at  the  Third  Oataraot.  aoee  by 
are  two  anoient  brick  forts,  called  Dejifa  and  Kermin, 

The  Third  Catapaot  marked  Ihe  ii.  frontier  at  E«ypt  at  the  end  at  the 
XII.  Dvnnily.  Under  Ihe  XIII.  it  is  probable  thni  Ihe  Sudan  hnd  be«i 
vitectivdy  occujiicd  fvthor  loulh,  since  we  find  Ihe  qunmej  oT  Tombos 
regularly  workud  there,  and  colossi  of  Xlll.  DynaHy  kings  taken  south  to  ilie 
island  of  Ar^o.  All  the  jircal  biick  fbrls  of  the  iliird  Cnuniui,  includinc  those 
of  Siikl  Kiiiili,  IJcfflfa  und  Kumilln,  wlikli  )>roleeluit  iIk  frontier  here,  .-ind 
were  utitisud  for  miliUiry  putpowl  by  the  New  l'.m|iin:  kinus,  were,  no  iloulH. 
like  Seninn  and  Kumiiu,  mlgjiully  built  liy  llw  UseiUeiu.  'Iliese  huge 
iiiilidiry  works  give  a  high  Idea  of  (he  rarmiitRbluncss  of  Ihe  Sudanese  triins  in 
the  llnicor  lliu  XII.  Uyniisly.  To  L'lnrd  l^gy|il  ngalnsl  possUilc  attack  fruiii 
ihe  faiMlicnl  Detvishui  liiiiing  the  AfalKlist  usurpation  only  a  mull  fon  or  two 
nt  tkuini  and  Wkdl  Ilnlfii  wont  nueessary;  lul  UsvrUun  III.  duanuti  it 
ru(|iiliiitc  to  vnsl  regular  furuiwia  ogninsl  tliv  alUicki  of  llic  negro  inliaNlnnls 
In  his  day.  It  Is  lirobolile  that  in  the  timeof  tlie  XVlil.  and  XIX.  Dyniislies 
tint  iithnUlnDls of  titc  Kuilun,  irtio  in  the dnvs  of  iIk  XII.  Dy nasty  woe  puiv 
■Kgrous,  IkiiI  Ihvii  emudiknnlily  wisikcnud  lu  inilllnry  stiuii^th,  and  tlinl  lliu 
inoasnnt  mizliis  Dt  llw  l-:gyplkiDS  kul  l;irgi;ly  <k;|><i|Hi(»led  tlic  uoiinlry.  In  the 
liine  of  the  'Ilulhiiies  and  Kninuiufi  It  Is  not  prolnlile  (luil  iho  gn»t  fortreuci 
of  lite  Useilsuns  were  necvssnry  against  llie  neemes,  Ihii  tlwy  remained,  as  tlicy 
remain  still,  ns  ntonuincnls  of  Ihe  firsl  con<|UCSt.  and  to  guani  ngiiiiiSL  n  new 
enemy.  'litis  pnnial  extinction  and  eipulslon  of  the  negro  population 
appareally  left  the  country  free  for  occupation  by  tribes  of  Abyssiniao  origin, 
the  true  NuUans  or  Ethiopians,  who  seem  10  have  penetrated  from  the  south 
ns  far  ai  Ihe  modern  Itengoln  province  (betv^een  the  Fourth  and  Third 
Cataracts),  before  the  lime  of  tbe  XVIII,   Dynasty.    Their  miliury  power 

iirobably  made  Ibcm  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  ihe  Nuhian  possessions  of 
■^ypt,  and  vie  lind  titc  kings  of  the  XVlll,  Dynasty  advancing  beyond  Ihe 
(ronticT  at  Tomlms  and  raiding  the  modern  IXineola  province,  in  whidi, 
near  lite  niuimliiin  of  Odid  Uirknl,  ihu  hUhiopians  h.i<l  cuUished  their  chief 
town,  Napatn.  'Iliolhnics  I.  liad  in&crilicd  Ills  n.-inie  at  Tomtios.  but  il  inca 
probably  Tholhmes  111.  (the  renovator  of  the  nanie  and  fame  of  Ihe  6rsl 
conqueror  of  Ihe  Sudan,  Userlsen  III.)  who  actually  conquered  the  Dongola 
province. 

Above  the  Third  Oataract  tbe  river,  which  has  been  one  aeries  ol 
rapids  all  the  way  from  WUi  Haifa,  chaDRes  Its  character.    Tbe  desert. 
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el-JTaflrt  whoro  tlio  DorriBhon  woro  dofoatod  Bopiombor  10,  IfiOO,  and 
tho  island  of  Arko,  on  which  are  ruins  and  two  pronirato  oolofisal 
Rfeatues  of  Sebokhetop  III.  IXIJI.  Dyn.)  of  Tomboe  granite,  oaeh  about 
25  ft.  high.    Thero  was  prooably  a  temple  built  by  this  king  here. 

{W.)  New  Dong^ola  (281  m.  from  Haifa,  P.T.,  Mamiiriya),  called  by 
the  natlTcs  eUOrda,  **  the  Gamp,**  is  a  town  of  about  1,500  inhabitants 
and  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  mAdir.  It  has  a  good  bazaar.  It  was 
founded  in  1822,  after  tho  dostruotion  of  Old  Dongola  by  the  Mame- 
lukos.  From  188G  to  189G  it  was  aljandoned  to  tho  DorviRhos,  after 
having  acted  as  the  odvanocd  base  of  Lord  Wol8oloy*8  unsuccessful 
expedition  to  relieve  Gordon  in  1884-5.  For  a  time  the  Mftdir,  Sir 
Mustafa  Pasha  Yawer,  K.G.M.O.,  defied  the  Mahdist  forces,  and 
actually  defeated  them  at  Korti.  The  fort  and  works  round  the  town 
were  made  by  him. 

{E.)  Kawa  (287  m.),  where  there  is  a  small  temple  in  good  preserva- 
tion, discovorod  and  partly  excavated  by  Gapt.  Hon.  J.  Golbome  in 
1885. 

8}  lira.  S.  of  Now  Dongola  is  the  ruined  fort  and  small  baxaar  of 
(VV.)  Khandak  (822  m.,  mamAriya;  rost-houAo),  "tho  fortress,**  wliicli 
boars  tho  same  name  as  tho  GroUn  town  of  Gandia,  originally  ''Khan- 
dax,*'  iNmtowfNl  on  llin  anciont  llfirA)<loion  or  Mogalnkaslron  by  its 
Saracen  conquerors.  Thero  are  traces  of  an  anciont  town  hero,  and  at 
Firgi  and  KhaUHpa  {WX  and  'Arah  Jlaag  and  Amnttogo  I  PL),  S.  of 
Khandak,  are  anciont  sitos.  At  'Arab  Ilaffg  is  an  olmlisR  with  an 
inscription  of  the  Ethiopian  king  Piankhi ;  a  fellow  to  one  now  at  Gairo, 
and  found  at  Old  Dongola. 

(J^.)  Old  Dongola  (852  m.),  now  a  miserable  village,  situated  on  a 
rock  80  to  70  ft.  in  height.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Ghristian  empire 
of  Ethiopia,  which  existed  in  the  Sudan  during  tho  Middle  Ages,  until 
the  Mohammedan  conquest  in  the  fourteenth  centurv.  A  mosque  was 
erected  by  the  conquerors  on  a  hill  near  by,  with  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  was  opened  '*on  the  20th  of  the  month  llabi'  el-awwal  in  the 
year  of  the  Flight  717  (a.d.  1817),  after  tho  victory  of  BM-od-din 
Abdallah  En-NAsir  over  the  Infidels.** 

I1iis  Christian  Ethiopian  kingdom  is  the  empire  of  "Prester  John"  of 
medieval  legend :  the  modem  Christian  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  is  its  direct 
descendant,  the  Christians  having  been  entirely  driven  out  of  the  Nile  Valley 
by  the  Cromwellian-named  SCf-cd-din  Abdalkih  En-NAsir("S\vord-of-the-Knith 
Alxlnllah  the  Victorious")  and  his  successors,  lite  Dongola  kingdom  was 
itself  the  direct  descendant  of  tlie  ]xigan  lilthiopian  kingdom  which  existed  in 
tlie  Sudan  in  PtolemnTc  and  Roman  times,  with  its  headquarters  at  Merol* 
(ItnV^rawlya,  sec  p.  557).  which  again  was  descended  from  the  older  l^tlikipinn 
kinfrdom  of  Napnta,  which  gave  phamohs  to  Egypt.  Christianity  came  late 
to  the  Nubians,  and  Isis  w.is  still  worshipped  at  I*l)iin:  in  the  sixth  century  A.U., 
but  it  also  remained  late :  as  we  sec,  it  was  not  till  seven  centuries  after  the 
Snrncen  conquest  of  Egypt  that  the  Sudan  became  a  Moslem  land.  The 
remains  of  the  old  Christian  churches  are  found  all  over  the  Sudan,  from  the 

Kovince  of  Dongola  to  S>oba,  on  the  Hlue  Nile.  S.E  of  Khartum.  1'he 
[>ngola  lelngrlom  was  founikMl  by  Silko,  king  of  the  Nolmdn^  or  Nubians,  who 
c(m(|uercd  the  hi^nthrn  Mlnnmycs  nlmut  5.15  A.  I).  The  Arab  hislorinn,  Abu 
Salih.  describes  Old  Dongola  in  the  eleventh  century  as  a  city  with  many 
churches,  large  houses,  an<l  wide  stn^ts. 

Opposite  Old  Dongola  Is  tho  straggling  village  of  Dongola  Uharhi 
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(Wiwt  Dongola).  b.  of  Old  Dongolu  tlio  rivoL*  begiiia  to  turn  oostward. 
Tbo  doiwrtod  village  of  Abu  G4a  (357  ui.,  left  Uauk),  utuxl  to  be  tlio 
tftttrting-xx>iut  of  the  ciicttvan-ruad  to  Kordof ilu  luid  Darfar. 

{W,)  Ed-DeblMl  (872  m.,  mamAriya;  rest-bouse),  tbe  startfing-pomt 
of  tbe  direct  oaravan  route  t6  Omdurman  (about  SCO  bd.),  aoroei  tbe 
BajfAda  Desert  vi&  tbe  wells  of  Abu  Gwemri,  Wddi  Abu  SSyal^  Brega, 
WiUli  ][aa8andm,  Abu  Butat  Oflbra  and  el-QoM,  At  od-Dobl)a  is  an 
obelisk,  conunoinorating  tbu  Nile  Expedition. 

At  Ambukol'iili  ni.)  and  Korti  (417  in^,  tbo  great  Iwnd  of  tbo  river 
N.K.  to  AbA  ll&niod  bus  fairly  bugun.  Ilotli  villagus  are  un  tbu  Itift 
bunk.  At  Korti  was  fougbt  in  tbo  early  n^ri  of  tbo  nlnotoontb  century 
a  groat  battlo  liotwoon  tbo  Maniolukos,  rotroating  into  Nubia,  and  tbe 
Sbail^tya  Arabs,  wboeo  territory  tboy  were  entorinff.  It  was  Lord 
Wolsoley's  boadquurtors  for  some  time  in  1884 ;  and  after  tbe  with- 
drawal of  tbo  troops  in  tbo  following  yoar,  tbe  Mi^dir  of  Dongola,  Sir 
Mustafa  Yawer,.  inflicted  a  pbock  on  tbe  advancing  Mabdists  bere. 
From  tbese  places  a  caravan  route  crosses  tbe  Qilif  Desert  to  Metefnma, 
opposite  Sbendi,  on  tbe  Nile,  not  far  N.  of  KbartAm.  Tbis  route  was 
takou  by  tbo  desert  column  of  Lord  Wolsoley's  expedition  in  1885. 
Tbe  distance  to  Motexuma  is  17G  m.  Tbe  "desert"  bere  is  not  true 
Sabaran  desert,  but  an  atnitlr,  or  stepiMs,  covered  with  tufts  of  gesh 
(reed-grass),  and  tborny  troos,  jfoiU-aoacias,  &q,  17bo  soil  is  a  yellow 
clayey  sand,  tbe  subsoil  being  sandstone.  In  tbe  rainy  season  tboro  is 
plenty  of  pasture  for  camels  and  goats. 

The.  wells  are  Abu  Reshiwa  (87  m.  from  Ambukol)^  eUHuwiydJt 
55  m.),  Aba  Haifa,  Gakdui  (in  the  Gebel  OUif,  100  m.),  Abu  TWh 
or  "  Abu  Ij^lea,"  after  passing  tbe  Qcbel  NasJ,  153  m.j,   Shabakat 

mm-)'  .    : 

(lakdul  Wells,  with  their  pools  in  tbo  gorges  of  the  mountains  of 
Oilif,  will  |k)  romomlwrod  by  i^U  who  tooic  part  in  tbo  advance  of 
January  1885.  ilore  died  (Ion.  Sir  IIorl)ort  tituwart  aftor  bis  wound 
at  Qubat  (p.  5(iO).  Abu  "  Kloa  "  was  tbe  scene  of  tbe  fruitless  victory 
of  Jiui.  17|  which  gained  us  Metenima,  only  to  bear  tbe  sad  news  uf  the 
fall  of  KhartAni  and  death  of  (lordon,  and  urii)]oH.sly  lost  us  the  life 
i)f,  anioiig  others^  tbo  gallant  and  ad  venturous  Ool.  Fred  iiurnaby,  tbe 
author  of  the  *  Uide  to  Khiva.* 

Leaving  Ambukol  and  Korti  horth-eastwards  for  Merawi  we  pass 
extensive  Christian  remains  at  Qebel  Doha  (rt.  \ii^nk) ;  MogAl  (1.)  and 
Bakhit  (rt.).  Wo  now  dra^y  near  Napata,  the  centre  of  the  oarlier 
hithiopian  kingdom,  and  the  pyramids  of  its  rulers.  At  /tunva  and 
Kurru  (rt.),  and  at .  Tanlcassi  (I.),  are  extensive  necropolos  of  small 
pyramids  which,  like  all  those  of  the  Kthiopian  period  in  the  Sudan, 
are  more  pointed  in  sha^K)  than  the  true  Egyptian  pyramids.  At 
Kar^ima  (rt,  bank;  terminus  of  tbe  new  rly.  from  Abd  IIAmed; 
p.  555)  and  Sdnam  Abti-Dihnoxid  New  MerAwi  (L  bcmk),  448  m.  from 
Haifa,  we  have  reached  the  site'  of  tbe  ancient 

Napata.  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  imposing  rock-mass  of  Gebel 
Barkal  {rt),  the  Du-uab,  "  Pure  Mountain,'^  of  the  ancient  Kgyptians, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  800  ft.  above  the  river.  Tbe  temples  wore 
built  immediatelv  beneath  the  mountain ;  the  town  covered  tbe  space 
lietweon  it  and  the  river  and  possibly  the  site  of  Sdnam  Abu-Ddm,  on 
the  .pthec  bank,  as  well. 
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Wo  have  suen  that  Nnpata  was  probnblv  founded  by  the  I'Uliiopinti  coii< 
(|norors  who  n:|>l:iccd  the  original  negro  inhabitants  (»f  tliis  fxirt  of  the  Nile 
Valley  some  time  between  the  periods  of  the  XII.  and  XVI U.  Dynasties,  that 
it  was  apparently  conquered  by  Thpthnies  III.,  who  advanced  beyond  thii  old 
XII.  Dynasty  frontier  at  Toinrx>s,  and  that  it  was  regarded  by  his  successor, 
Anien-hetcp  II.,  as  the  southern  frontier-city  pf  Egypt,  on  whose  walls  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  rel)cllio<is  Chiefs  of  Takhisa,  the  northern  fronti«r-dty  ih  far-away 
Syria,  were  suspended  as  a  warning  to  possible  rebels.     The  actual  capital  of 
the  dominion  of  Kush  continued  to  Ix;  the  more  accessible  Huhen  (Wadi  Haifa), 
where  the  "  King's  son  of  Kush,"  usually  a  general  or  nottble  of  importance, 
exercised  vicercg-.il  iwwer.     But  there  is  no  doubt  that  Na|xita  soon  received 
considerable  attention  from  the  Egyptian  kings,  in  all  prol>abilitv  from  Athen« 
hetep  III.     lliough  Lord  Pnidhoe's  lions,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
the  colossal  mm  and  the  hawk,  now  at  lk.Tlin,  were  supposed  by  LcpSius  to 
have  been  brought  to  Gel)el  Darkal,  where  they  were  found,  from  Amen-hetep's 
temple  at  Soleb  by  a  later  king,  there  b  no  real  proof  for  this  surmise.     It  is 
highly  probable  that  in  the  "spacious  times"  of  Amen*hetcp  III.,  when  under 
the  good  govemi^ent  of  this  king,  his  capable  wife  Quecti  Til,  and  the  wise 
minister  Amcn-hctcn  son  of  I  lapu,  peace  reigned  over  the  whole  empire,  from 
the  Imnks  of  the  'I'igiis  to  the  Fourth  CaUirnct,  the  distant  city  of  the  Pure 
Mountain  was  embellished  by  a  temple  of  the  King  of  the  Gods,  Amen-Ra  of 
Thcl)es,  whose  emblem  the  ram  of  llerlin  is.     In  the  n^ign  of  his  successor  a 
shrine  of  the  heretical  ailt  of  the  solar  disk  was  iTi^cttrcl  lu-rc,  but  we  may  well 
surmise  that  it  did  not  exist  very  long.     Knmscs  II.,   in  whose  reign  the 
otirrgetie  Setau  was  Viceroy  of  Kush.  uiuloubteilly  Inillt  a  small  temple  to 
Amen  here,  and  from  the  fact  th.it  the  descendants  of  the  llielmn  priest-kings 
of  the  XXI.   Dynasty,  when  sui)erscdcxl  by  the  BulMStlte  Sheshenk,  retired 
here  to  found  an  Ethiopian  dynasty,  it  seems  very  probable  that  After  the 
con(]uest  Napata  was  given  to  the  'Ilieban  priests  of  Amen  as  an  appanage, 
and  bet-ame  a  sort  of  second  Thebes,  with  its  city  oft  both  sides  of  tne  river 
at  the  modem  Memwi  and  Sanam  Aliu  Dom,  ancf  its  temples  built  asainst  the 
fnce  of  Gclwl  Ikirknl,  like  DOr  el-BTiljsiri  hgairist  the  western  Thelian  hills.     The 
di*scendnnts  of  the  priestly  house  which  h:ul  arrogated  to  Itself  the  Phantonic 
dignity  at  Thebes,  and  had  finally  been  expelled  by  the  lUibastite  heirs  of  the 
more  legitimiite  royal  title  of  the  1  nnite  monarcns,  who  had  reigned  in  the 
Ik'lla  contemi)omneously  with    the   prie^t-klngs,   naturally  relirwl    to   their 
Kotithern  npjxuinge  of  NaiwUa.     Ilrrc  they  still  exrrcisc'fl  the  ri!gal  dignity, 
and,  when  Egypt  had  fallen  into  anarchy  after  the  fall  of  the  Hulxistites,  u  was 
one  of  these  Napatan  kings,  PiAnkhi,  "  beloved  of  Amen,"  who  descended  the 
river  and  subdued  all  Egypt  to  his  sceptre,  in  the  eighth  century  ac.     During 
the  exile  of  nearly  two  centuries  at  Napata  the  priestly  house  had  become 
largely  tethlopixcd.  and  it  was  as  "Ethiopians"  that  IHftnkhi's  successors, 
Kashta,  Shabak,  Shalxitak,  Taharka  (Tirhakah),  and  Tanutamen  (Tnndamane). 
were  rcgarde<l  by  their  ICgyptian  subjects.    Tirhakah's  reign  w-os  s|X!nt  in  a 
succession  of  advnna^s  into  I'^ypt  against,  artd  retreats  into  Nubia  licforc,  the 
Assyrians.     lie  built  largely,  for  his  troubUnl  reign,  In  I''gypt,  and  evidently 
rognnled  himself  as  a  ivitriotic  l^Igyptian  king  ;  but  Napdta  was  his  real  capital, 
and  it  was  to  Napata,  "the  city  of  KAsi.    or  Kush,  that  the  Assyrian  king 
Esarliaddon  sent  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Tirhakah :  "  none  of  his  ancestors 
had  ever  done  the  like  before  -on  account  of  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  the 
way. "    We  can  imagine  that  the  journey  from  Nineveli  to  Gebel  Bnrkal  did 
seem  endless  to  the  Assyrian  amba»adors  I 

IV)th  Piftnkhi  and  Tirhakah  built  temples  M  Gebel  Bnrkal,  which  Still  exist 
Tand.nmanc  set  up  a  monumental  sir/a  (now  in  the  Cairo  Muscnim)  here,  on 
which  he,  his  wife  KcrearhcntJ,  nn(thlS  .sister  Kamhta  make  offerings  to  Amen. 
In  the  inscription  he  descrilios  his  progress  to  Memphis  to  receive  the  sul>- 
mission  of  I'^ypt,  in  resix)nse  to  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  twd  snakes,  one  on 
his  right  hand,  the  other  on  his  left,  which  his  magicians  interpreted  to  be  the 
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lands  of  the  South  nntl  North,  of  whidi  lie  wns  to  become  king.  lie  says 
nothing  of  his  s|xsedy  cxinilsion  by  the  Assyri:in  king,  Aslmrljnni^xU,  who 
drove  him  up  tlie  river  ngsiin  in  confusion,  suul  sacked  ThcilMS,  the  iLthioiiian 
lieing  only  too  gln«l  to  reach  his  far-away  NuUan  refugi!  nt  Ki|>kii»  in  K:uety. 
This  we  know  from  the  Assyri<in  annals  ;  it'  is  always  interesting  to  licsu*  ImhIi 
sides  of  a  question  1 

Tandamane  probably  lived  and  died  at  Napata  in  peace,  and  was  succeeded 
by  a  king  namc^  Asparata  or  Aspalut.  in  whose  .reign,  apparently,  a  heretical 
sect  arose  at  Naixita,  known  as  "  those  who  do  not  cook  that  which  coineth 
from  tlie  hand  ot  tlie  slaughterers"  {TcMt'/tsiu  pcr-dni-khaiu)^  i.c.,  mw-uK^it 
esiters,  who  were  "luiteful  to  the  god."  'i1ie  king  externiiiuUed  them  and 
forlmde  their  i>osterity  to  enter  the  temi>le.  In  return  the  ixisterity  of  the  raw- 
niiiut  heretics  cut  his  name  out  of  the  stela  which  he  set  up  to  conimemomte  his 
orthodox  teal.  Otltcr  kings,  liankh-aiure,  Horsiotcf,  and  Nastasenen,  followed. 
The  second  of  these,  wlio  reigned  nt  least  thirty-five  years,  set  up  a  monument 
at  Gebel  Ikirkal  recounting  his  wars,  from  whicli  it  appears  that  SyCn6  was 
subject  to  him,  probably  about  the  time  of  Canibyscs.  It  may  have  been  in 
his  time  that  the  Egyptian  warriors,  who  took  tite  Nubian  name  of  AsmacA, 
emigrated  to  Ethiopia,  according  to  Herodotus.  Nastasenen  ^sems  to  have 
been  the  king  against  whom  Cainbyses  sent  the  ill-fated  expedition  described 
by  Herodotus,  as  on  a  sMa  put  up  at  Gebel  Ikirkal  he  describes  how  he  routed 
**  the  niiui  Kambas;iudon,"  and  took  all  the  flocks  and  herds  which  his  soldiers 
had  brought  with  them.  On  this  monument  Nastasenen  says  that  he  was 
called  by  Amen  from  Baruet  or  Maruet  (Mero<i,  the  modem  mkarawtya  near 
Sliendi,  p.  557}  to  rule  in  Napata,  and  sent  messages  to  I)ongii-uer  (Dongola) 
to  announce  his  accession  to  *'  the  royal  crown  of  llorsiotef  and  the  might  of 
Kankh-alure. "  Herodotus  mentions  Meroif  (ii.  29),  but  it  is  probable  that  his 
Merotf  is  rather  Napata,  the  modem  Merftwi,  than  the  southern  Meroe  at 
BaVarawlya.  The  pyramids  of  Bakarawlya,  which  mark  the  necropolis  of  the 
southem  MeroJi,  the  Mamet  of  Nastasenen,  lie  nearly  opposite  the  river 
terminus  of  the  direct  route  from  Korli  and  MerAwi  (Gelicl  Ikirkal)  across  the 
(iilif  I>esert  to  Upiier  Nubia,  cutting  off  llie  gre;U  liend  of  the  Nile  (|x  550).  It 
is  probable  tliat  tiiis  route  was  used  by  the  Elhiopi;ins  of  Na|xita  at  an  early 

iKiricNl,  and  lluit  it  regularly  served  to  connect  the  two  main  ueiitivs  of  their 
iiigdom,  Nuiiiiia  ami  M(;ru(i.  NiUiUiscntui  iiuiy  have  Uien  a  vlusroy  of  Mcroii, 
who  Hiieux:<liMl  lite  Nii|Kitjiii  king,  llorsitiiuf,  and  proUdtly  in  his  time  liegim 
tlie  transfer  of  the  IClhiopian  |Kiwer  stiulhward  from  Naixila  to  Merue.  In 
the  time  of  the  kiler  l*Uhiopi;m  kings,  of  whom  tin:  liest  known  are  Amenasru, 
who  lnseril)ed  his  name  on  the  famous  rrudluie  lions,  anil  Ar\^anu:n,  iIm: 
JCrgamenes  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  i^oleniy  I'hila- 
dclplkus,  Meroii  was  the  capitid.  In  the  time  of  lliikidelphus  tlie  Egyptkins 
reconquered  Lower  Nubia,  no  doubt  in  order  to  control  the  gold  mines  of 
WAdi  *Olaki  (p.  531),  but  Ergamenes,  when  he  became  kin^,  exercised  some 
sort  of  control  there,  and  built  a  temple  at  Dakka  (p.  527),  which  «ras  improved 
by  Ptolemy  Philopator.  He  also  contributed  reli«^s  to  Philopator's  teinpks  of 
Ari-hes-neier  at  PhiK'e  (p.  ^11).  Very  proljably  I^wer  Nulua  was  peaceably 
handed  over  to  his  administration  under  Egyptian  suzeraintv.  He  seems  to 
have  been  thoroughly  egyptianizcd,  and  was  prolxiblv  not  witnout  a  veneer  of 
Greek  culture,  which  he  had  acquired  at  the  court  of*^  Philadcli)hus  at  Alexan- 
dria ;  no  doubt  he  wns  regarded  very  much  as  a  cultivated  and  intelligent 
Indian  maharaja  is  now. 

Two  hundred  years  kiter  we  find  the  Ethiopkm  kingdom  definitively  trans- 
ferred to  MeroS  under  the  rale  of  the  Candaocs,  and  Napata  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  great  city  (see  p.  557,  the  description  of  HaVorawlya).  It  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  Roman  general  Petronius  in  2a  a  c,  and  disappears  from 
history.  Two  centuries  later  the  centre  oP  independent  EthiopLin  power  had 
migrated  S.E.  to  the  sliores  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  Axum  (see  below,  p.  57a). 
Wlien,  300  years  after  this,  the  Nubian  power  once  more  advanced  north 
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nftcr  the  conqtiests  of  Sitko,  the  new  Christian  kingdom  wns  estnblishcHl  not  nt 
N.ipatn  bu^  nt  Doncola.  llie  modem  inhabitants  of  tliis  part  of  tlic  Nile 
Valley  arc  not  Nubians,  but  Shai^tya  Arabs,  who  came  from  Arabia  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Arabic  only  is  spoken.  Nubian  havine  ceased  S.  of 
Old  Dongola;  but  most  of  the  place-names  are  Nubian.  MerAwi  is  an 
instance  in  point.  'I*his  is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Mero(^,  which  was,  however, 
at  BnVamwIya,  200  miles  away;  both  names  meant  and  mean  "white"  in 
Nul)ian.  'llic  Nubian  Inngiiage  now  entirely 'gives  place  to  Arabic  again, 
until  Abyssinia  and  the  lands  of  tlic  Blacks  arc  reached. 

Gebel  Barkal  \h  Homo  littlo  diRbanco  from  Old  MorAwi  and  SAnam 
Abu-]  >dm,  the  modom  roprofloiitativoR  of  Nnpfttn ;  botweon  lion  tho  vil- 
logo  of  Shibba.  Immodiatoly  in  front  of  tho  mountain  nro  Rotno  Bmall 
Pyramids  of  the  Ktliiopian  period,  which  woro  oxaminod  by  Dr.  E.  A. 
Wallis  Budgo,  of  tho  British  Mufloum,  in  1807,  who  doRcrilxM  thorn  an 
varying  from  28  ft.  to  88  ft.  square,  each  having  had  "  a  chapel  con- 
taining one  or  more  chambers,  the  walls  inside  being  decorated  with 
relioffl,  in  which  tho  docoaHod  was  roprosontcd  Htancfing  in  adoration 
iMsforu  tlio  gtnlM  of  tho  Holy  Mountain,  and  rocoiving  ofTorings  of 
iiicciiRo,  etc.,  from  priostR  and  others '*  (CVm/c's  'JlaiidlKK>k  for  J^^gypt 
and  tho  Sudan,'  p.  C88).  The  oxiRting  pyramids  are  much  ruined. 
Originally  there  were  about  26,  in  throe  groups. 

The  Temple  of  Piankhi,  built  against  the  face  of  tho  mountain,  is 
tho  largest  01  the  temples  of  Gebel  Barkal.  It  was  built  by  the  king 
Piankhi  Meriamen  in  the  eighth  cent.  B.C.  It  seems  to  have  originally 
consisted  of  a  great  colonnaded  court  160  ft.  long  with  2G  columns  each 
G  ft.  in  diameter,  with  beyond  that  a  smaller  court  with  4C  columns, 
and  then  a  hypostyle  of  10  columns,  61  ft.  long,  leading  to  the  triple 
sanctuary  of  Amen-Ra,  Mut  and  Ehonsu,  the  triad  of  Thebes. 

Tho  Temple  of  Tirhakah,  built  a  century  later,  had  a  court  69  ft. 
long  with  8  llathor-coluinns  and  8  Bes-pillars,  approached  by  a  portico 
of  4  columns :  behind  the  court  was  a  hypostyle  hall  with  8  columns, 
and  tho  rook-out  sanctuary.  The  chamlwrs  were  decorated  with 
coloured  reliefs. 

Tho  7Vm;ite  of  UanisM  II.  is  Rmall  and  ruined.  Tlioro  are  also 
tbo  ruined  pylons  of  a  later  tmnple,  on  which  tlio  king  8oklioi>er-n-]Ul 
Taneka-Amen-Seken  is  seen  destroying  his  foes  in  the  presence  of  Amen. 

All  those  buildings  have  boon  much  damaged  Rinco  JTosklns*  time  by 
falls  of  rock.  It  was  in  the  temple  of  Piilnkhi  that  tho  historical  stelte 
recording  tho  Egyptian  conquests  of  PiAnkhi  and  Tandamafic,  the 
cpiflode  of  the  llaw-moat  HerotioSi  and  tho  Ooronation  of  ARparata, 
wore  found;  that  of  Nastasenen,  recording  tho  defeat  of  "the  man 
Kambasaudon,"  was  also  probably  found  hero  originally. 

On  the  opposite  l>ank  of  the  Nile,  7  m.  N.  of  Sdnam  Abu  Ddm,  are 
the  pyramids  of  N(iri,  which  are  not  so  elongated  in  form  as  those 
previously  described,  are  hotter  built,  and  may  be  of  earlier  date.  One  or 
two  are  of  the  broken-baoked  shape  well  known  from  the  second  pyramid 
at  Dfthshiir  (p.  202).    There  are  about  26  in  all.    One  is  110  ft.  square. 

Inland,  in  the  Wdili  OhoMal,  are  tho  ruins  of  a  large  Christian 
convent,  with  a  thrce-naved  bosilican  church  of  the  usual  typo,  built  of 
sandstone  and  brick,  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  plaster,  and  painted. 
It  measures  80  ft.  by  40  ft.    The  church  is  surrounded  by  a  large  court 
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witli  inoiikiiiii  ouUti.    Tho  comotory  hud  gravoBtonott  willi  Qrook  aiid 
Ooptio  iiisci'iptitiiiii,  iiiohI  u(  wliich  wuru  ruiuuvud  hy  LuusiuB. 

Thogruiife  Wflili  Abu  Jkhn^  ruiiuiiig  inluiid  from  Situum  Aim  DAiuj 
loudtt  iulo  tUo  Oil  if  Duuorl,  uud  u  ruuto  to  Mulumum  (p.  &G0)  paittH»  by 
tho  wolls  of  Umm  es-SdyyaUi,  Hannik,  Umvi  esJi-Shibbdk,  eUU^rui, 
Wdii  Kalaa,  Magi}fa  and  Qdkdul  (p.  650). 

New  MerAwi,  tho  capital  of  tho  province,  coufliHta  moroly  of  tho 
niudirtya  and  a  fuw  housott,  including  P.T.  oIIIcoh.  It  lioti  1  in.  K.  of 
B4nani  Abu  Dom.  ... 

Fropi  MorAwi  and  KarAhna  to  ildU  UAmed  (p.  656),  whoro  the 
Khartiiin  Rly.  roaohoe  tho  river,  whioh  thoro  turns  S.,  is  about  150  m. 
(For  tho  railway  routo,  boo  bolow.)  Tho  rivor  Ib  not  navigablo  owing  to 
tho  cataractH. 


ROUTE  28. 

■ 

From  Haifa  to  Abu  Hamed  and  Khartum. 

• 

(Kly.— Ti)  Uiti  Miiuiiiu  train  do  Iwte  in  27  hrB..  with  sloepiiitf  and  roBUunuit  can, 
on  NYwlnuuliiyM  anil  iSatuiilayH  at  6.80  r.M.;  fnmi  Khai-iAni  Ui  Haifa  on  'iliumlays 
and  HuiKlays  at  9  a.m.  Varu,  J^R.  10 ;  rotnrn,  .i:K.fti.  Onllnary  train  ovcry  tlay  fnuii 
Altil  lIuniMl  Ut  Khartilni.  Yard  from  Haifa,  iHt  cl.,  £K.C  P.T.TiS.  (Uanip-lNMl 
anil  fiNNl  niuiit  }te  taken,  but  iKt  ul.  iNUUHsiigun  by  tliu  train  de  htse  may  imo  tliu 
ilinintf-car  fm*  nioalt.  Pally  duui[{u,  1M\70>.  Tliure  aro  four  claiuwf  of  carriage ;  the 
fourth  In  for  nutlvoa  only.l 

Tho  main  lino  of  tho  Budau  lUyH.,  from  Ifalfa  to  KhartAm,  runs 
lUsroHH  tho  liiiirttorn  UiHurt  diitMtt  to  AliA  llAnitMl,  thuB  outting  oil  tlio 
groat  J)ung(>tu  bond  of  thu  rivor.  'i*hiB  romurkahlo  ** short  cut"  wiui 
doBignod  aB  a  military  Btratogio  movoniont  in  tho  Booond  year  of  tho 
advance  against  tho  Khalifa  (1897),  in  order  to  enable  Ab(k  HAmod  to 
bo  seized  and  held  With  ease  and  assure  the  communications  with 
W4di  Qalfa  of  the  army  operating  southward  from  Abd  HAmod.  The 
line  was  begun  in  May  and  finished  in  October :  its  length  is  2d2  m. 
From  1  to  S  m.  wore  laid  in  a  day,  in  tho  hottest  timo  of  tho  voar. 
This,  as  well  as  tho  lino  to  Korma,  was  built  under  the  superintondonco 
of  Sir  Poroy  Girouard  (thon  Liout.  Qirouard,  R,E.)  and  other  oflicors  of 
tho  lloyal  kiiginoors.  From  Ahd  KAmod  tho  lino  passes  along  tho  rt. 
(K.)  biuik  of  tho  Nile,  croBsing  tho  Atbara  by  a  fnio  bridgo,  and  avoiding 
the  Jebol  Itoyan  by  a  deviation  through  the  dosert,  to  Khartum  North, 
to  whioh  the  Rly.  was  completed  in  1901.  The  roceipts  of  tho  line  in 
1004  were  £E.180,dOO,  and  the  working  expenses  amountod  to 
£E.11G,200,  or  89  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 

On  tho  desert  hne  ton  wayside  stations,  with  tanks  and  sidings,  are 
passed:  numbered  1  to  10.  The  watershed  is  passed  at  No.  5.  At 
Umm  Nabardi^  E.  of  No.  0,  tho  Sudan  Gold  Field  Company  has  taken 
out  a  mining  concession.  Tho  horis&ou  on  tho  I.  (E.)  is  l)oundod 
throughout  tho  journey  by  ranges  of  dosert  mountains,  which  havo 
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many  nonics,  Jebel  Manderd  boing  tho  inoAt  o6nRpi6uouB.    Mirages'  are 
constantly  aeon.    No.  10  stat.  is  the  junction  for  Kar6ima  (see  below).  ' 

330  m.,  Abft  HAmed  Stat.  Here  the  river  begins  ltd  yioleni  dislo-' 
nation  S.W.  to  Gobel  Barkal  and  Dongola  (p.  549):  l?he  former  place 
may  now  be  most  conveniently  visited  from  Abft  H&nied.'  At  Abil 
H&med  Stat,  are  BatJis  for  the  use  of  passeng^rR  lifter  the  joiiniej; 
across  the  dosort  (P.T.  10).  .     '• 

tFront  AbA  HAmed  to  Kardlma  and  Oob^l  Barkal  (150.  m.)  by  inil. 
Train  KHilnys  and  Mi»J«l:iys  a.15  A.M.,  h'nclilnjj  Kiirftiiiin  a^sr.M.  i  rfclnmlng 
fniiit  Kdi^inia  Winliu'sdnyn  itn(rS:Uu'nlny5  3.15  KM.  ;  mr.  Al}(^  IIAniMi.oA.M. 
Wo  |M!w  tlic  isluiid  or  Mo^mt,  in  tlic  Nile.  niul.  after  No.  to  Junction,  follow 
the  curve  or  the  rivur  S.W.,  Ktat.  Mchaistt.  The  lihe  is  laid  nt^  some  di^itfinon 
from  tiic  river  most  of  the  way  to  KnrCiuia,,  owing  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  the 
roclc-cutting  which  would  hnvc  txHsn  necessary  Iia<l  it  Ikhsu  cnrricd  along  the 
nciu:il  Ixink.     Tlic  first  place  of  any  lni]K>rtancc  nmchrd  is 

Hebba  (stit  AVMVi,  4901.  froni  AbA  HAnieil).  When*,  on  Sept  18, 1884,  the 
stminer  '  Alilxis,'  Ix^ring  Colonel  Hannll  Stewart  and  Messrs.  Power  and  Uerbln 
:ls  iiu*s«u'ngurs  from  (lordon,  was  wnx:ked,  Stewiurt  and  nearly  all  on  Ixxird  Ixsing 
nuirderod  by  order  of  Suleiman  Wad  Gamr,  .the  shfikli  of  the  MonAsir  trilxi 
of  Arnlis,.  in  whose  territory  tbis  part  of  the  valley  lies. .  *  In  the  following 
February  the  troo|)S  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolscley  destroyed  the  property  of  this 
shCkh  nt  Salamat,  n  m.  farther  down  the  river — that  Is  to  tA\y,  his  house. 
|Kdni-tr(H*s,  and  saklyas— hut  this,  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can  be  |f:ot  out 
of  a  delinciucnt  Nubian  shfikli,  was  poor  compensation  for  the  los^  of  (tordon's 
gallant  messenger. 

Some  small  rapids  are  passed,  including  the  nictures(|ue  *Al^ahft  tl-Gemtlt 
or  "Camel's  Neck,"  stat.  Dakfili,  76  m.  On  the  /.  bank,  80  m.  from  Abft 
llAmcd,  is  Klrbekan,  where,  on  Feb.  10,  1885.  the  Dervishes . were  defeated, 
but  with  the  serious  loss  of  the  British  commander,  General  l^arle,  and  CoKs. 
Coveney  and  Eyre.  The  Dervish  force,  alx>ut  2,000  in  number,  held  a  ridge 
of  rocks  opposite  Dulka  Island.  Tfiey  were  dislodged  after  a  sharp  fight, 
General  F^irle  being  killed  by  a  shot  from  a  small  but  among  the  rocks. 

HeyOnd  BirtI,  on  the  /.  bank,  93  m.  from  Abft  Hamed  (stat.  Abu  Gharltan), 
the  Poupih  Cataraet  begins.     Hie  forms  of  the  granite  rocks  are  weirdly 
piclurcsf|ue,  espt^clally  near  Alriw//  Island,  onjxislle  Hollet  6I-Blb,  a  rulnetl 
c-LStle  of  unburnt  brick,  standing  on  a  low  rock  nlMve  Vbc  river.    Jmlging  from 
its  arched  doors  and  the  niches  in  its  roonijs,  it  \t  of  llyzantinc  dite,  and  Is 
probably  a  relic  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  ]>>ngola.     The  country  of  the 
Shni^lya  Arabs  (ji.  550)  is  entered  :  stat.  Ahu  Harat  (108  m. ).    On  the  L  is  Jehtl 
Kvlgfti,  124  m.     On  the  Island  of  Uhishi  (crossing  dangerotis,  owing  to  eur- 
n-nts)  nre  ruins  of  tincertnlii  dale.     OpiK»site  HtifnUah  /.  nn^  the  ruins  of  a 
pyrnmid.     6  m.  further  (A )  sire  the  n;mnlns  of  a  Coptic  church  and  fortified 
monastery.     A.  lielinl,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cataract.     The  clmnicleri.stlas  of  the 
district    of  the   Fourth   (Cataract  arc  thus  dcscrilxsd  by   IxJiwiiis  ('.Ixjttcrs,' 
p.  225) :  '•  The  gmnite  rocks  .  .  .  leave  but  a  small  sfxice  for  a  .samty  vegetation. 
Almost  all  the  numerous,  though  generally  suvnll,  islands  refresh  the  eye  by 
green  groufis  of  trees  and  cultivate  bits  of  ground,  which  arc  cut  up  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  black  rocks.     Tlicre  would  be  scarcely  room  in  this  rocky 
channel  for  villages  of  any  considerable  size,  still  less  sufficient  to.maintain  them. 
Those  that  exist  are  distributed  in  houses  Standing  singly,  and  small  groups  of 
houses  far  apart,  but  which  bear  one  and  the  same  name  up  to  certain  frontier 
points."    L.  the  Pyramids  of  Niiri  (p.  551 1    Rt.  Kasingar  stat.,  140  m.    We 
reach  Grhrl  Jiarkal  {rt. ;  \\  550),  Oid  Meraun,  and 

A'/.,  KarAlmaJi56  m.),  the  tenninusof  the  Kly.,  on  the  opposite  liank  of  the 
river  from  New  MerAwl«  the  chief  place  of  the  district,  and  Sdmrn  Ahu  Dom 
(p.  550),  447  m.  from  Wftdi  Haifa  by  river  (Rte.'i7).3 
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town  of  tha  llobutat  bnuicti  o(  (lio  UoiiAulc  AraLti;  Abu  Dlt  (S 
S}u!rik  (aihl  m.j;  Abu  SaUam  (SOOi  m.);  AbatUya  (9i8  m.].  Vhi 
■oms  dliUnoa  the  Bly.  runs  throogb  deMct,  vimy  ntaa  tb«  Nile, 
BTolding  tbe  hilla  of  tho  Fifth  Oataraet  between  et-Dakara  and 
ainintUi,  10  m.  N.  of  Abodlyk. 

361  m.,  Berber  Stat.,  kloo  oollod  el-UMUrtf,  obiol  of  a  mudiilya, 
witn  ftbout  13,000  Inh. ;  a  long  itraggliDg  towu  oa  the  rl.  bank  of  the 
rlvor,  lUTcauudod  on  (ha  laud  ^da  byb'ki'on  doaort.  In  fonnor  days  11 
wna  of  groat  imuorlanoo  wi  (lio  Nllo  ontn)i>a(  of  oomniorco  with  the 
llod  Sw  at  Sil&klii,  and  bids  lali  to  loDuin  this  ImportuniH],  sinoo  the 
SuikiD-Uorbor  Itly.,  so  olton  bogun  and  abandonod,  baa  now  bona  oou- 
Btruoted,  with  a  termlniw  and  harbour  at  ShAIA  BarglM  (renamed 
Bandar  as-SUdAn  or  Port  Sudan),  N.  of  Suikln.  [Tor  the  riy.  and 
camel  coutes  from  Borber  to  Port  Sudan  and  Sulkin,  aee  Rte.  89.] 
auts.  KmvT  (381  m.) ;  Dakhila  or  Atbara  (390  m.),  whore  the  Rly. 
oioaaas  the  River  Atbilri  by  a  bridge  460  yds.  long,  built  in  the  Unitod 
StafaM,  on  ocuonnt  of  tha  gront  oiiglnooring  Htciko  In  England,  wliiuli 
paralyHod  llritixh  Indiiatry  (or  tha  tliua  buing.  Tboro  aro  iix  h^ih, 
each  ol  200  ft,  Atbftn  (38S  in.)  U  the  junotion  of  tbe  lUy.  (o  SuUiu. 
OrosBing  tho  bridgo,  wo  roach 

393  m.,  Ed-Duner,  fonnorly  known  aa  n  scat  of  Hoslem  loanilng 
in  the  Sudan,  and  now  the  atarting-plaoo  of  a  oaravan- route  to  Ooa 
Bejeb  and  Kauala  on  tbe  Erythmou  (Italian)  border,  [ollowing  tha 
course  of  the  Atbara. 

[PPMn  Bd-DaiiMP  to  K*it»l».— Tlic  ^tw/-  AUara.  ihe  Astaiarat  oT  ihe 
nnciuiiU,  Is  Uw  iirat  tribiimry  of  llw  Nile,  dniliiing  tliu  wi.-11-woadial  niounuiitis 
of  N.W.  Abyssinia.  Kruiil  iudurk  w.Uiin  It  lias  nxuivul  llw  mintu  otUiitrt/- 
ittMii,  "  llbtuk  Kivcr,"  aiui  I*  MHnctiniea  callci)  llic  "  INnck  Nila"  It  niso 
limn,  lliunnlivitiutniUjl/Hl/viH.  A  Inqp:  iiortion  of  its  course  lielwocD  Adiuanui 
mill  lIvrlKT  ia  |inni,-illy  driial  up  diiiiiig  lliu  luinincr,  long  pools  bdnr  lufL  ll 
hn*  suvural  Uibutarki,  of  whiuh  llio  most  iiii|KirUiiil  la  Ihe  Se/il,  hlglicr  U|L 
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Ihe  Atinni  to  X*ar //adi  {15  m.),  where  il  strikes  oif  into  the  desert.  The 
moil  noluble  [iloce  between  Alboia  and  Adamma  is  AfatU/a,  37  ni.  from  (he 
former,  where  on  April  B,  1898,  the  Battle  of  the  Atbara  was  fou|{hl,  and 
M^thmOd,  ihc  Ilcrvlsh  Kencml,  cajilured.  'I'he  Durvlsh  position,  a  strong  mrlba 
uf  iliorn-liushcs,  &c,  was  on  llie  rt.  bnnk,  willi  tlie  dry  bed  of  the  river  in  its 
n:.-ir.  ll  wns  i=i|ilurLtl  by  a  single  attack,  the  llighlanilersof  Gun.  Wnuchope 
(iifturwnnls  killed  at  Miigcnfoiiluiii)  especially  distinguishing  tlicnisdves. 

Adirama,  78  m.  from  Atbom,  was  lor  n  lime  tlie  heo^uancra  of  the 
rutlouliUililu  lirigniul,  Osnian  IXgna,  who  gnvc  iis  suicli  irouNe  hi  Kiiitkiii  in 
iSB4-5(sce  p.  570).  lie  wns  pruscnt  at  the  Iknik:  of  ilm  Alku^,  Iwt  cscuinL 
GOX  mleb  Iii3  on  lliu  L  hnuk  of  tlie  Atlnra  about  70  ni.  beyond  Ad.-unnLi. 
t'roiu  il  there  i*  a  cnmvon  route  to  KlinrtAni  viA  Aiu  OtUk.  We  linvi.-  now 
left  the  chnrocti^sllc  desert  and  Nile  caltivalion  of  Hgypi,  Bnd  have  entered  a 
ngion  of  high  bnsh-covered  steppe,  with  little  water.  Irrigniion  is  dllftcult. 
owing  to  the  loncntinl  and  inlermitlcnl  chatncler  of  the  AlUira,  and  welli  are 
rare.    At  Cioi  Keji:li  oro  liilk  with  curious  granite  iKHilders. 

80  HL  S.  uf  (k»  Kej.:b  is 
Kaaala,  wlilch  lius  aboiit  70  m 
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plain,  and  about  15  m.  from  the  frontier  of  the  Italian  colony  of  Eritrea,  near 
Snbiierat. 

KasHkla  (l\.  T.,  nitidirlya:  pop.  12,000)  is  a  place  of  some  fame  in  t)ie 
history  of  modern  Egypt  Originallv  garrisoned  by  the  Ifgyptians  in  tlie  days 
of  Mohammed  Ali  (1841),  it  was  held  against  the  Dervislies  for  some  time,  and 
finally  fell,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Italians,  advancing  from  MassAwa. 
It  remained  in  Italian  occupation  till  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  when  it 
was  handed  back  to  Egypt.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  a  mftdir,  and  is  the  most 
important  place  in  the  L.  Sudan.  Caravan  routes  connect  it  with  Suftkin  viA 
Pnik^  Adarant,  and  Tokar  (p.  ^71) ;  with  MaistUva^  tlic  capital  of  the  Italian 
colony,  viA  Sabdcrat^  Agordai^  Ae/rn,  and  Asmahi  (p.  571) ;  and  with  Kliartftm 
viA  Geddfv/tind  Abu  ifaraz  on  tlie  Hlue  Nile  (p.  576). 

The  town  lies  on  the  Gasht  a  large  stream  whicli  nominally  joins  the  Atlxura 
at  Adamma,  but  really  loses  itself  in  its  bed  (khor)  l)efore  it  readies  that  river. 
Its  banks  are  fertile,  and  much  ^ooA  cotton-growing  soil  might  be  irrigated 
from  it  were  it  taken  in  hand,  as  ts  proposed.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
is  dominated  by  two  conspicuous  mountains,  Jebel  AiuMrdn  and  JeM  Kassala^ 
about  a,  500  ft  in  height,  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  alx)ut  3  m.  £. 
and  S.E.  Near  the  mountnins  is  the  Tomb  of  SMkk  Morgkani^  with  a 
iiietnri'5«|u«*.  iiiin:irct.  'Y\w  inhabilantn  of  the  province  are  Reni  Amcr  and 
llacloiuliui  Araln.    A  snuili  garrison  is  maintained  here  3 

Tho  oountry  Iwtwoon  tlio  Nilo  proper,  the  Ithin  Nilo,  and  ibo 
Atlmm,  which  wo  havo  ontorod  nt  od-l)iuiior,  Ih  Uio  'MHland  of  Morol)" 
of  Strabo,  tho  seat  of  the  lator  Moroitlo  kingdom  over  which  ruled  the 
mieeiiB  who  bore  tho  name  or  title  of  "  Kandako/*  in  tho  early  yearn  o[ 
the  Christian  era.  The  whole  of  the  "  Inland  of  Monx)  '*  in  covered  with 
an  alluvial  clay,  now  forming  an  oitmAr  or  steppe,  which  only  requires 
irrigation-eanalB  to  make  it  a  fruitful  country.  The  scenery  is  flat  and 
uninteresting. 

Stats.  Z6idah  (40G  m.),  Mukhmia  (439  m. ;  misspelt  '<  Mutmir  **  on  the 
Hly.),  Kalnuihin  (448  m.). 

To  the  /.,  8  m.  E.  of  tho  rly.,  and  about  U  lirs.'  ride  from  KabuKlda 
stat.,  is  the  Pyramid-fteld  of  McroC,  usuidiv  known  by  the  name  of  the 
modern  yillages  of  Ba^ara^^ya,  on  the  Nile.  There  are  two  groups  of 
pyramids,  closely  resembling  those  of  Napata  (p.  55}))  in  shape,  sirx),  and 
construction,  with  the  same  kind  of  anteohapels,  decorated  with  reliefs 
in  the  barbarous  Ethiopian  style,  representing  the  king  striking  down 
his  enemies,  receiying  offerings,  worshipping  the  gods,  and  so  forth. 
Some  haye  arched  antechambers  of  briok,  in  a  style  which  looks  like 
an  imitation  of  Roman  building.  Many  are  muoh  ruined,  and  none 
have  the  apices  intact.  The  principal  group  is  that  lying  to  the  N.E. ; 
the  other  lies  S.E.  of  this,  on  two  low  desert-hills,  with  a  depression 
between  them,  about  8  m.  from  the  riyer.  To  the  W.  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town,  which  are  also  interesting.  The  ruins  of  MeroS  were 
yisited  by  the  travellers  Gailliaud  and  Hoskins  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  in  1884  an  Italian  named  Ferlini  caused  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  depredation  among  them  in  the  course  of  a  search 
for  treasure  which,  according  to  his  account,  eventually  resulted 
Buceessfully  in  the  diseoyery  of  a  hoard  of  gold,  rings,  scarabs,  and 
gems,  many  of  which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  Berlin.  These  he 
says  ho  found  in  a  sort  of  cac^he  in  the  mivKmry  of  a  pyramid  of  the 
principal  group.  In  1844  the  IVuBsian  expedition  of  Ijepsiiis  made  the 
first  scientific  exploration  of  these  pyramids,  which  resulted  in  the 
fixing  of  their  historical  position  to  the  Ptolemaic  and  lloman  periods, 
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ttiid  lliu  diticuYuL'y  uf  Miu  ruyul  11111110  Cawlncv,  in  iauniglypliH.  lu  1UQ3 
tho  Uiikamwtytt  pynuuulH  wuro  cloiirod  unci  inuny  of  llio  tunib-chainboni 
(whivli  oro  all  liunouth  i)io  pyrnniidtt^  wore  oxoavatocl  by  Dr.  IC.  A. 
Wallitt  Budgo,  of  Uio  liriiUli  Muaouin,  for  tho  Sudan  Oovorumont. 

The  villages  or  the  district  of  BaVarawlya,  the  most  important  of  which  are 
Es-S^r  and  MarAga.  on  the  Nile,  are  tio  doubt  the  modem  occupants  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Merod.  its  modern  representative  in  point  of  importance 
Ixiiufi;  Shchdi.  further  soiitli.  Roth  ancient  Merod  and  modem  Shcndi  owed 
and  owe  their  iuiix>rt:inoe  to  the  fact  of  their  position  on  the  Nile,  facing  the 
river  temittMS  of  the  route  across  the  deserts  of  Gilif  and  BayudA  from  tlie 
tlistricts  of  (idxrl  liiukal  and  Donffoln. '  In  modern  times  the  route  across  the 
ciisleni  duscrt  from  Korosko  to  Abu  IIAmod  {p.  531),  and  tliunce  by  tlic  Nile 
soutliward,  has  Ix^en  more  couuiionly  Used  tlian  (hat  by  the  Nile  iis  fur  as 
Korti  and  tlion  across  the  Gilif  desert  to  Shendi.  owing  to  the  ditticulties  of 
the  cataracts.  But  in  ancient  days,  when  the  Egyptians  were  slowly  advancing 
southwards  from  cataract  to  cataract,  and  when  first  the  "  land  of  Heb  "  and 
then  the  districts  of  Dongola  and  Napata  were  added  to  the  kingdom,  it  is 
veiv  probable  that  the  first  knowledge  of  the  "island  of  Meroc"  was  gained 
via  the  Nile  stream,  and  that  later  on  the  short  cut  across  the  Gilif  desert 
was  used.  Then  the  land  opposite  the  end  of  this  route  would  easily 
liccome  the  situ  of  the  most  im|x>nani  city  of  this  jisirt  of  the  valley.  Wu  know 
that  Na]Kit.i  U>:;inii:  the  stnillieru  frunticr-city  of  I'^gypt  under  tliv  XVI 1 1. 
Dynasty,  and  it  is  (wssible  tliat  the  "isle  of  Merou'  lieuune  known  to  tlie 
l''^yi>tians,  and  Uiat  the  city  of  Afanwt,  as  it  was  csdlrd.  WiU»  founded  not 
many  centiirli:H  tutor.  It  is  ci*rtain  Ihatwlu^n  ihe  exiled  pnWklngs  osiabltshetl 
themselves  at  Nu[iuia  Meruo  formed  |Kirt  of  their  kingdom,  and,  as  we  luive 
seen  (p.   552),  their  successor  Nastasenen,   in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  who 

1  _i  I J    r._»^j    aI ^c  f^ v f I     _ii  j_ — .f   %#^_.^ 


sovereigns  ai  Napnta,  the  Tholxins  having  fmally 
Ilorsiotisf  or  an  cphenutnd  successor.  Not  long  before  his  time,  in  tla:  reign 
of  Psammcticlius  I.,  according  to  llcixxlotus  (ii.i3o).  occurred  the  revolt  of 
the  Egyptian  warrior-class,  of  whom  240,000  (an  impossible  number,  by  the 
way),  dissatisfied  at  Ixiing  stationed  for  tnree  years  without  relief  at  Elephantine, 
migrated  into  Ethiopia.  Here  they  were  well  rtiCiiived  by  the  king,  and  given 
lands  in  Upper  Nubia,  as  far  from  Mcroii  southwards  as  Elephantine  is  north- 
wards. They  bore  the  name  of  Automoli  or  Asmak,  which  signified  "  those 
who  stand  at  the  left  hand  of  the  king."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Asmack  is 
actually  a  title  of  honour  in  Abyssinia  at  the  present  time.  The  country  of  the 
Automoli  may  quite  possibly  be  the  island  of  Meroe,  since,  judging  by  his 
description,  Herodotus's  Meroo  would  seem  to  be  Napata  (Merawi)  rather 
than  the  Mamet  at  Bal^arawlya.     It  may  be  a  confusion  of  the  two  places. 

The  powerful  Nubian  king  Arkamen  or  Ergamenes,  who  raled  in  the  reigns 
of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus  ana  Philopator,  may  have  had  his  capital,  not  at 
Na[xita.  but  at  the  southern  Meroc  (BaVarawlya),  since  his  name  occurs  on 
one  of  the  pyramids  there.  After  his  time  the  Nubian  kinc^dom  was  ruled  by  a 
serir^  of  queens,  who  bore  in  succession  the  name  or  title  of  Kandake  (Candace. 
Pliny ^  •  Hist.  NaL  ,*  vi.  29).  Their  Qipital  was  certainly  Merofe',  not  Napata.  and 
the  name  of  one  of  them  was  found  in  one  of  the  BaVarawtya  pyramids  by  Abckcn 

and    Lepsius    in    the   form   Kantakit   \  li  [I     Ad  I'  <*"^P^i' 
r-T- Nj                     V  /wM^    P  1     Hh     O^ 
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of  these  queens  who  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  (Acts  viii.  97),  and 
whose  eunuch,  who  was  set  over  all  her  treasure  («*^  Altfimfr  cvvovxof 
ivvAtm^  Ka»<«Ki|v  fitun^iwii^  AiBiointPt  &f  ^v  iwl  irouriff  r^  y^Cv  *vt^).  was 
converted  to  .Christianity  and  baptized  liy  St.  Philip  on  tlie  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Ckiza.  He  had  lieen  sent  bv  his  mistrpss  to  make  ofTerings 
at  the  world -renowned  Temple  of  Jenisafcm,  and  was  returning  to  far- 
distant  Mero€,  reading,  one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jewish  religion  as 
he  proceeded  on  his  way  homeward,  when  "the  Spirit  said  to  Philip, 
Approach  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot.  And  Philip  running  forward  heard 
him  reading  Esaias  the  prophet,  and  said,  Comprehcndcst  thou  what  thou 
madcst?  And  he  said,  Nay,  how  should  I  Ix^  able  unless  one  should  guide 
inc?  and  he  Uide  JMiilip  mount  and  sit  with  htm."  This  enilKLSsv  to  do 
reverence  to  the  great  god  of  Jerusalem  shows  how  far  the  civilized  mtcrests 
of  the  Ammon-woi'shipping  Kandakts  of  Meroe  could  extend.  I'hey  accm 
to  have  Ikmmi  s(»vereigns  nf  eonsideruble  |X}wer  and  etuTj^y.  ICithrr  tliiK  (incen 
or  hur  immediate  predecessor  endeavoured  to  reclaim  the  dominion  of 
Krgamencs,  built  a  temple  at  Amam  S.  of  Wndi  Haifa,  anil  attacked  )'3gypt. 
cnpturing  Phihe,  l^lephantint^  and  SyOnC.  To  ntt.ick  ICgypt  was,  however, 
now  to  attack  Rome,  and  the  ICthiopi;ins  had  challenged  the  h^gions.  The 
Koman  general  Petrotiius  destroyed  Nnmta  in  33  Kc,  and  advancbd  870 
Human  miles  lieycmd  SyCntl  The  Kandakes  now  prolxibly  Ci:ntre<l  their  power 
entirely  at  Meroil  To  them  are  no  doubt  duO  the  temples  of  Nsiga  and 
Musdwwarat  es-Sufra,  dcscrilxxl  below  (p.  561),  which  thotigh  delKised  in  style, 
show  great  vigour  of  design  and  pow«*r  of  execution.  Hut  the  nrtistic  stylo 
of  their  sculpture  grew  steadily  more  ami  more  delnsed  and  iNiHxirous ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  nieroglyphs  was  lost,  and  unmeaning  collocations  of  signs 
fill  the  imitation  royal  cartouches ;  a  peculiar  script,  evidently  derived  from 
]>emotic,  was  used  to  express  their  language  in  writing.  Thus  the  stream  of 
Kgyptian  culture  was  gradually  dried  up  and  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  desert, 
like  one  of  the  rivers  of  Ethiopia  itself.  We  may  well  compare  the  isQlation 
and  gradually  increasing  barbarism  of  the  Greek  kingdom  in  liactria  after  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Mow  the  kingdom  of  the  KamUikes  came  to  its  end  we  do  not  know.  Hut 
in  the  fcecond  (X'ntury  A.l>.  we  fnid  that  a  neW  centre  of  |)ower  has  arisen  in 
Kthioj>ia,  more  distant  from  J'Vkjypt  even  tinn  MertH*.  and  not  in  the  Nile  valley. 
This  IS  the  civilized  and  well-organized  kingdom  of  Axum,  which  w:is  situated 
in  the  modern  Abyssinia  and  on  the  ICrythn^in  const.  It  was  the  successor  of 
the  ancient  Punt,  and  the  forerunner  of  the  modern  Abyssini:L  //oskales.  king 
of  Axum.  ruled  the  whole  coast  from  the  land  of  the  Afoschophagi  or  calf- 
eaters  Mxpt rii^.&KXifi  fiapfinpUs \  i.e.,  from  Suftkin  to  Somaliland.  Later  kings 
extended  their  pwWer  inland,  np  doubt  at  the  expense  of  the  Kandakes  of 
Meroe;  in  the  fourth  century  Aeizanes  calls  himself  king  of  the  Bugaites 
(Hcja  or  Hlemmyes)  as  well  as  of  Axum,  and  Axumites  had  fought  with  the 
HIemmyes  in  the  Nile-valley  ngiiinst  Aurelian  In  the  pnx:<:<ling  century  (see 
nlK)v(',  n.  c;2i).  Like  the  HlonunyL'^,  the  Axumites  siHim  to  have  had  a  con* 
siderable  liking  for  Grei'k  culture,  and  we  find  their  kings  belting  up  (jr(H!k 
inscri|)tions.  to  commemorate  their  deeds,  at  far-away  Axum  and  Adulis 
(p.  572).  With  the  power  of  the  heathen  Hlemmyes  fell  tluit  of  the  cr|ually 
heathen  Axumites,  and  in  the  sixth  et*ntury  A.  I),  we  find  Silko.  king  of  the 
Nobadae,  setting  up  a  kingdom,  which  either  then  or  shortly  before  haa  become 
christianized,  in  Ethiopia,  with  its  centre  at  Dongola  (see  an/e,  p.  549),  and 
reaching  northwards  beyond  AswAn,  southwards  Ixyond  Khartum,  where  the 
Christian  remains  at  So\^  (see  below,  p.  574)  attest  its  power  and  extent.  This 
kingdom,  separated  from  Christian  Europe  by  Moslem  Egypt  from  the  seventh 
century  onward,  lasted  well  Into  the  Midillr  Agt'S,  ami  mnv  have  contribnttMl  to 
the  formation  of  the  mcdiirval  legend  of  Piester  John.  We  have  seen  (p.  531) 
that  it  W.1S  not  till  the  fourteenth  wntiiry  that  Islam  was  established  in  Flower 
Nubia.     The  Nnbinns  mnnined,  and  still  siK.-nk  their  language  thrre,  but  the 
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territories  of  Naixita  and  Mcroii  scum  to  have  Ijcun  onlircly  depopulated,  the 

iM»plc  being  eitlier  exterminated  or  driven  into  Abyssiiiiti,  wliose  church  is  a 
incal  descendant  of  tliat  of  the  Christian  Nubians.  Into  the  gap  thus  formed 
came  the  Mon.abir  triljcs  from  Araliia,  whose  divisions  still  occupy  the  vallev 
from  Dongola  to  Shcndi,  and  other  Arab  and  Ifaja  stocks.  In  the  sixteenth 
centuiy  the  Fungs  or  FAndyi*  a  half-negro  tribe  from  the  south  (p.  575),  whose 
capital  was  Sennaar,  attaint .  considerable  power,  and  conquered  the  whole 
Sudan.  Their  meUks  or  sultans  were  the  lords  inramount  of  Nubia  (where 
their  chief  place  was  Shendi)  till  the  Egyptian  conquest  in  the  reign  of 
Muhanmiad  Ali  |i82o).  Nimr,  the  meJb{=z  nielek)  of  Shondi,  did  not,  however, 
liuir  his  new  position  as  a  vassal  of  ICgypt  well,  and  when,  in  1821,  Muhammad 
Ali's  son  and  general,  Ismail  Pasha,  was  returning  from  his  raid  up  the  White 
Nile,  he  was  mvited  to  a  feast  by  the  treacherous  mek,  who  set  fire  to  the 
palace  while  it  was  in  progress,  and  burnt  Ismail  and  his  l^gyptian  officers  in  it 
Kfuhammad  Ali  sent  a  new  army,  which  destroyed  Shendi,  drove  Nimr  into 
Abyssinui,  annexed  Kordofan,  and  founded  the  town  of  Khartum,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Blue  and  White  Niles,  which  now  succeeded  Shendi  as  the 
capital  of  Upper  Nubia  (1822). 

» 

471  m.,  Shendi  Stat.,  the  old  capital  of  tho  FAndyi,  and  scene  of 
the  tragodfy  of  1821,  roforrod  to  alK>vo.  It  baa  a  largo  population. 
Nearly  upptmito,  on  tho  W.  Itank,  in  MetcfHwa^  tho  rivor  ond  of  tho 
curuvaii  routo  aun^HH  tliu  (lilif  DuHorl  from  Anihukul,  Korti,aiid  AlurAwi 
(p.  550).  221  ni.  inland,  on  tho  ronto,  ia  tho  battloliold  of  Abu  Tli*h  or 
*' Abu  kloA,"  and  S.,  on  tho  rivur,  ih  OuImU  or  Ahti  Kru.  ThoHO  placoa 
arc  woll  known  in  connoutiou  with  liord  Wuluoloy'B  udvanoo  up  tliu 
Nile  to  roliuvo  (lonoral  Gordon  in  188d-6. 

The  Dciiert  Column  under  General  Sir  II.  Stewart  advanced  across  the  Gilif 
I^ssert  from  Korti,  reaching  Gakdul  (p.  ^50)  on  Jan.  12,  1895.  On  the  17th 
the  Dervishes,  led  by  Abu  Saleh,  Emir  of  Metemma,  and  Muhammad  Khair. 
lijiiir  of  Berber,  attacked  the  column  at  the  wells  of  Abu  'Ili'h.  The  British 
force  advanced  in  square  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  Dervishes.  The  line  held 
by  the  dismounted  "Heavies,"  who  were  not  used  to  this  kind  of  infantry 
fighting,  was  broken  ;  they  were  thrown  into  confusion,  and  rouchly  handled 
Ijy  the  Dervishes.  But  the  mistake  was  soon  rectified  by  the  mfantry  and 
sailors,  and  the  enemy  was  comi)cllod  to  retire,  leaving  800  dead  on  the  field. 
The  British  loss  was  9  officers  and  65  N.C.O.'s  and  men  killed,  nnd  85  wounded, 
mostly  amoiiK  llie  "  llcavics."  The  loss  of  ('ol.  !*'.  (!.  Biunaby,  ihr  author  of 
the  '  Kidc  to  Khivn,'  among  the  olViccrs,  was  u  very  severe  one  to  the  naiion. 
(}en.  Stewart  advanced  to  the  Nile,  and  on  tlie  19th  fought  another  battle  at 
Gubat  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  river.  Here  he  was  severely  wounded,  and 
two  war  correspondents,  Mr.  Cameron  of  the  Standard  and  Mr.  St.  I.eger 
Herbert  of  the  Aforning  Post,  were  killed.  Shendi  was  bombarded,  Metemnui 
taken  (Jan.  21),  nnd  preparations  for  an  immediate  advance  to  the  relief  of 
Khartum  were  Ix^ing  made,  when  two  of  General  Gordon's  steamers,  the 
Bordcin  and  the  Talkaweiya,  which  had  been  cruising  up  and  down  the  Nile 
lietwecn  Shabluka  nnd  Berlxsr,  in  order  to  comnmnicatc  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  British  relief  force,  arrived  at  (xubnt.  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  who 
succeeded  General  Stewart  in  command,  determined  to  go  in  person  with  these 
steamers  to  open  communications  with  Khartlim  before  the  advance  of  the 
army.  He  left  on  the  24th,  and  arrived  off  Omdurman  on  the  28th,  only  to 
find  that  Khart(^m  had  fallen  two  days  before,  and  that  Gordon  was  dead. 
The  two  steamers  suffered  heavily  ^rom  the  Mahdist  fire,  and  onlv  got  away 
with  difficulty.  On  the  return  voyage  the  Talhowciya  sank  and  the  Bcrdein 
struck  on  a  rock,  through  the  treachery  of  the  native  pilots.  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  and  his  |iarty  were  rescued  by  Sir  C^harles  Bcrcsford,  in  conmiand  of 
the  Navnl  Briga<U:  at  (juIku.     When  {\ie /hrdein  was  wrtx^kcd  Lieut.  .Stuart- 
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Wortlcy  and  twelve  men  were  despatched  In  a  boat  to  Guhnt  for  nsslstnncei 
and  rowed  Torty-two  miles  in  a  few  hours.  Sir  Charles  Dcrcsford  Iniiticdintelir 
left  in  the  steamer  Sofia  for  the  scene  of  the  wreck,  where  he  was  received  witli 
a  heavy  fire  from  the  Dervishes,  who  had  arrived  on  the  E.  bank.  One  of 
their  shells  pierced  the  Sofia's  boiler,  but  the  damage  was  repaired  under  fire, 
and  Sir  Charles  Wilson's  party  was  safely  brought  back  to  Gubat.  The 
Bordein  was  afterwards  refloated  by  the  Dervishes,  and  used  by  them  till 
recaptured  in  the  advance  of  1898.  It  is  now  kept  at  Khartum  as  a  memorial 
of  the  defence.  Gubat  was  the  most  southern  point  reached  in  the  advance. 
OS  the  first  intention  to  take  Khartfim  and  avenge  Gordon's  death  was  given 
up  owing  to  the  complications  with  Russia  over  the  Penjdeh  incident,  which 
demanded  the  recall  of  our  army  from  the  Sudan  to  be  ready  for  possible 
eventualities  elsewhere.  Gen.  Sir  Herbert  Stewart  died  of  his  wounds  at  Gakdul 
on  Feb.  16.  In  1898  Metemma  was  abandoned  to  Gen.  Hunter  by  the 
I>crvishcs  after  the  Ixittlc  of  the  Atbaro. 

Passing  Shendi,  the  next  Stat,  is 

496  iiL,  W&d  Ben  Nag^a.  Since  leaving  the  Atbara  the  country 
ha.q  conaidorably  Altered  its  ohnmctor,  becoming  gnulunlly  lean  Rgyptlaii 
in  appoaranoo.  The  train  poMofi  over  numerous  hlunii  or  dry  water- 
courses which,  unlike  the  wAdis  of  Bgypt  proper,  actually  receive  water 
for  a  short  time  every  summer.  The  desert  has  ooosod  to  be  true 
dnsnrt,  and  has  l)ncome  an  o/mflr,  or  ptep|)e,  eovorod  with  low  hrusli, 
cjiiiln  dlfformit  from  anything  in  Kgypt.  A  largo  tnirtlnn  of  this  was 
furniurly  Irrigated  and  miltivatod  to  a  considerable  aistanoo  Inland,  and 
al)out  20  m.  E.  of  WAd  Ben  Naga,  and  85  m.  S.R.  of  Shendl,  arc  the 
ruins  of  important  Ethiopian  temples  at  Naga  in  the  WAdi  AvaaUh, 
and  14  m.  nearer  Shendi  those  of  Musdwioarit  es-Sufra,  It  is  evident 
that  in  the  days  of  the  Kandakes  the  valleys  of  the  Meroltio  attn^r 
wore  well  cultivated  and  hod  a  considerable  population,  and  important 
towns  must  have  existed  in  the  Wildis  Awateh  and  es-Sufra,  or  such 
large  temples  would  not  otherwise  have  been  built  so  far  from  the 
Mile. 

These  icmnlcs  arc  most  easily  visited  from  Shendi.  I/?nving  Shendi  we 
journey  for  a  distance  of  alx)ut  12  m.  in  n  S.  K  direction  over  a  flat  desert  to  a 
small  Temple^  consisting  of  a  single  chamber  of  sandstone  with  Ixis-rcliefs  of 
Ethiopian  style.  Leaving  this  we  approach  the  blue  line  of  mountains  which 
has  been  seen  in  the  distance  since  leaving  Shendi.  We  ascend  through  khors 
studded  with  scrub-brush,  and  over  rough  ground  to  a  gap  in  the  chain  of  hills 
through  which  we  pass  into  the  circular  nasm  in  the  hills,  in  which  lie  the  ruined 
triiipl<rsnf  MusAwwarit  es-Sunfa  (ovcrao  m.  from  Shendi).  The  hill-mass 
with  its  depnr<Hion.  in  which  they  lie.  Is  known,  from  its  rcsehihliiiiM!  to  nil 
And)  table  with  the  usual  circular  brass  tmy  on  the  top,  ns  es-Sufra^  "  the 
Table."  The  word  AfusdwwnnU  means  "sculptured"  or  "ijainlcd"  ruins. 
There  are  here  the  ruins  of  two  temples  within  a  girdlc-wafl,  and  a  small 
isolated  temple  (about  |^  m.  away),  'the  smaller  of  the  main  temples  is  in  a 
very  ruined  condition  ;  on  each  side  of  the  gateway  is  a  colossal  figiire  in  high 
relief.  The  larger  covers  a  great  extent  of  ground,  and  is  especially  notable  for 
its  sloping  ramps  and  fine  colonnades.  The  pillars  have  a  curious  resemblance 
to  those  of  Persepolis  :  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  this  to  some  Eastern  influence, 
which  reached  l^thiopia  during  the  Ronmn  period,  to  which  the  temple 
undoubtedly  lK*longs.  On  the  piltnrs  of  thn  small  lsolat<*(l  temple  are  rrmnrk- 
111  ill*  reliefs  of  iiieii   riding  on  flrpliaiits  and  lions,  "  and  other  bnrbiiroiis 


scenes." 


I>:aving  these   curious  niins,  we  ride  14  ni.  (four  to  five  lirs.)  In  a  S.IL 
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diraoUon  through  iho  valluy  of  euSilih^  to  tht?  WM  Awatek,mi\\  iXmJghl 
Nag(i  on  thf!  /..  Hvrq;  i^ri^.  the.  ruins  of  the  four  teuiplus  of  AiuukuntforM  itH- 
l^dga  jfqr  Nigi^  simply).  Th<!  bpit-prcscrvcd  is  iu  Konmno-I<4;yptiau  »tylti»  and 
i>roUaljJy  s^\V^  frqiii  the  .scx^uiul  or  tiiird  oeiilitry  A.l»,  •  ,U  is.ii  ruthur  haiiiJM>iiic 
littlp  t(;i)iple,  uf)t|  il$  arghitccturiil  details,, wiili  their  oomhiiiation  of  EgyiUian 
aii4  Rpniap  motive,  firp  ,interqst|ng.  'Hie  sculpture  of  two  reoumbeAt  lions 
over  th6  inside  of  ope  of  the  doors  should  •  be  remarked. :  The  temple  close  by 
>vhh  two  pylons  Is  of  more  orthodox  Egyptiaii  pattern,  but  its  relidT'^econitions 
nre  of  the  barbaric  Ethiopian  type.  On  the  left  pylon  we  see  the  king  with  the 
protecting  hawk  flying  above  his  head,  slaying  a  group  of  prisoners,  while  a 
l|ot},  placed  betwccii  his  fi9Qt,  devours  a. prostrate  enemy.  .  On  the  right  pylon 
is  a  <l^uconi.  also  slaying  prisoners.  The  inner  and  outer  walls  of  the  inn  in 
liuilding  ari'-  (»rimment<xl  with  reliefs  of .  deititss,  &&  On  the  outer  side  of 
thu  uj[ii|  (W.)  wall  ^hpuld,  In;  noted  the  .jigurv  of  a  liurUuiaii  dcJiy  with  thra) 
lions' heads  (pn>lxil)ly  rciliy  four;  ihr^xi  only  iMing  represented  lu  tin:  ct^liuf) 
and  four  arms.  This  may  have  lK^:n  the  s|Kx:ial  doily  of  thu  MeroTtrs,  mcn- 
lionixl  by  .SindM>.  The  i>ruci'ssi(>iis  of  dt'ities  ri'presented  oh  the  8id<:  vralls  are 
always  beaded  by  this  lion-hcadcd  god,  who  is  followed  by  Ka-Harmadiis, 
Khnuip.  Osiris,'  arid  Amen,  in  the  order  named.  That.  Aiiien  was  still 
whrsniopM  here  in  the  time  of  the  Kahdakes  is  shown  by  the  rciriairis  of  an 
avemiti  of  stone  Rams,  usually  erroneously  called  "  lambs."  These  lead  up  to 
the  Third  Tcumlc  of  Nftga,  which  is  built  on  the  side  of  the  hill.  It  is  evidently 
earlier  in  date  than  the  two  already  described,  and  may  belong  to  the  IHolcnuiic 
lieriod^  The  walls  are  covered  with  reliefs  of  conventional  Egyptian  tyiie,  and 
over  one  of  the  galcwavs  Is  a  f^rept  wingutl  sun  of  tho  ty)X!  familiar  to  us  in 
iHoleniaTc  tumples.!  A  single  pilkir  of  imfiosing  ft)rm  still  ronuiins  im  n'iu  ;  it  is 
also  covered  with  rt^Uiifs  of  the  king  oHcriDg  to  Amen,  Auhur,  and  other  deities. 
In  frpQt  of  (hjs  tern plc«  find  in  the  midst  of  the  avenue.of  ranis,  is  a  large  altar 
built  Jl^  Homan  architectural  style,  llcfiind.it,  and  still  far,ther  up. the,  hill,  are 
the  chaotic  ruins  of  the  entirely  destroyed  Fourth  7'emple. 

From  Naga  to  Wad  Bad  Naga  stat.  is  9  hrs.'  ride  (atK>ut  25  m.).  On  the 
way  we  (kiss  two  isolated  hills  (/.),  one  of  whid)  is  named  /rM  liuirib,  Wc 
then  ciitup  the 'lI'f^/riV-AV^/b///,  which  brings  us  to  the  Kly.  On  tlie  Nile, 
Ix^ond  the  Kly.,arir  the  ruins  of  ilu*  two  Utmples  of  Ben  NAga  (Mus:'iwwarrit 
el-KirlM:kaii) ;  one  vl  which  lias  square  Pinal's  with  fieiiuf  ilgures  of  the  gtKl  1J4'k. 
This  is  proljably  of  rtolemaic  or  Kdinan  date.  The  village  of  WAd  Ilcn-Naga 
lieSihr.  aw."      • 

'  Beyond  W&d  'Bon  ibTiLga  tho  Rlf.  strikes  acrofis  thd  steppe  to  svbidi 
i\L^  Jehel'Jldxoiyan  or  **Royan''  (** the  thirsty  mountain"),  vhicb 
dominates  the  Siictb'Ciitaract,  of  SMhUXka  mti^  ^&n^r^Y  Stats. 
cZ-J(f$M<^/  Qehcl  f^erW  (524  m.),  ip  a  fine  gorge.  Tho  mountams  are  not 
at  all  i!igyptiau  in  apiKiaranco,  with  tli9ir  long  Isola^d  masses  of  giioi»8 
apd  poakoa  volc;anio  suimnits.  T|io  i^urrouudings  goiiorally  are  boeoming 
more  and  more  uii-Figyptian.  On  the  opposite  iMuik  is  tho  high  Jchel 
Tyem,    \ 


I  I 


;.  i^7  m.,  W&di  Ramla  Stat.  Noar  hero,  at  OeiU^,  the  veteran  slave- 
dealer  with  whom  Gordon  had  so  many  struggles  and  whom  he  wanted 
to  make  Govemor-Gouoral  of  the  Sudan,  Zubdr  Pasha,  lived  after  tho 
reconquest  of  1898.  The  valley  has  8«pikin  become  flat  and  uninteresting. 
On  the  opposite  bank  are  the  Jehel  Sdrkah  or  Surghatn  an^  the  village 
ot  Kerreri,  whore  was  fought  the  deoisivo  battle  of  Sejit.  8,  1898 
(seep.6G8).         ' 

.  ,  575  m.,  Kbartiun  Nortti  Stat.     Tho  tormintui  cf  the  Rly.  lies 
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opposite  Khartiim,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  the  Ba^ir  el-Agrak  or 
Blue  Nile.  (Feriy-launch  P.T.6.  There  is  also  a  steam  chain-forry.) 
Omdbrman  lies  on  the  W.  bank  of  thd  Nile,  beyond  Tuti  Island. 

!"■••.  •  .  ■  ■  ■'•         . 

.  Khartum  and  Omdnrman. 

■    .     ■  •  .  I 

The  cities  of  Khai^m  and  Omdnmuui  lie  at  the  jnnbtion  of  ihe 
Blue  and  White  Nilcs,  in  N.  lat.  IS''  40",  and  at  a  heiffht  of  ld40  ft. 
alwvo  Roa-lovol.  At  the  point  of  jnnction  is  the  Island  of  Tuti^  formed 
by  the  JMno  Nile,  whlcli  ciitors  the  White  by  two  obannols.  KhartAm 
lion  on  the  S.  Imuk  of  the  Blue  Nile,  oppositd  the  E.  end  of  Tutl 
iRland;  Omdurman,  ou  the  W.  bank  of  tbe  White  Nile,  opposite 'its 
W.  end.  Khartum  was  founded  iis  the  capital  of  the  Egyptian 
dominions  in  thb  Sudan  after  the  expedition  of  the  Deftordar.  Boy 
(Oomknander-in-ohleQ  in  1821  to  avenge  the  murder  of  I^matl  Pasha 
at  Shehdi  (p.  660) ;  Omdurman  in  its  present  form  dattt  onlv  from  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  KhartAm  in  188i«  when  It  was  made  the  canip  of 
the  Mabdist  army. .  After  the  fal)  of  Khartiim  it  booome  the  M8.hai8t 
capital,  KhartAm  Iraing  al)andoned  till  the  roobiiquont  in  lf)08.  The 
name  Kftatitlm  is  Nubian,  moaninp;  "  1<jlopliant*s  Trunk,"  from  tho 
shape  of  the  long  spit  of  land  {Itdn  el-Khaiidm)  which  runs  out  Intwoon 
tlio  two  rivers  K.  of  tho  inland  of  Tuti.  '  Chndun)mn  is  Arabic,  being 
properly  Uinni  ed-DnrMAfi* 

Until  the  Intr  'sixties  KhnrtAni  was  chiefly  imuortont  as  the  ccntiie  of  the 
Sudan  slave  trade,  and  one  of  the  chief  of  the  siav^-traders,  who  carried  on 
their  traffic  with  practically  no  interference  from  E^mt,  was  the  well-known 
Zubdr.     In  the  roign  of  Ismail,  after  that  would-be  European  monarch  had 
o|)Ciicd  the  Suez  Onnl,  and  Egypt  "  censed  to  be  in  Africa  and  was  now  part 
or  l'jiio|>c;,"  it  1)ct:;um*  obligatory  to  remove  tliu  ronroach  of  iKirlmrism  imnlicfl 
l»y  the  existence  of  the  slave-trndu.     Aca)rdingiy,  in  1869,  the  year  of  the 
opcninjE;  of  the  Cannii  Sir  Samuel' ISsikcr  (Ikiker  rnshn)  w:is  sent  to  the  Sudan 
to  alx)lish  the  traffic.     He  did  so  partially  by  ^ninging  the  J'lijiiatorial  Province 
under  ICgyptian  sway.     In  1874  ()<*nerul  liorcton,  who  luid  miule  his  name  as  n 
leader  of  men   famous  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government 
against   the  Taepings,  succeeded  him  in  the  government  of  the  Equatorial 
Province,  and  in  1877  was  made  Goverjior-Cicneral  of  the  Sudan,  with  plenary 
powers  to  stop  the  traffic.      In  carrying  out  his  work  he  came  into  conflict 
with  the  powerful  Zul^fir,  who  in  1874  had  added  DArfAr  to  the  'Egyptian 
dominions.      lie    found  it    nea^isarv  to  nnesl  and  exile  Zul»i>r,  and  Uc5isi 
Pashn,  his  subordinnte,  executed  Zui)^r's  son  for  relx:llion.     In  1879,  at  the. 
de|K>sition  of  Ismail,   he  left   the  Sudan,   but   his  work  against  the  slave- 
tmde  was  carried  on  till  the  nuirder  of  Gcssi   IHisha  in  188 1.     The  disturb- 
ances caused  by  the  arising  of  the  false  Mahdi  MuVamntad  Abmad,  and  the 
Arabist  rebellion  in  Egypt  proper,  caused  the  whole  of  the  work  of  Baker, 
Gordon.  and.Gessi  to  be  undone.     After  the  annihilation  of  the  army  of  Hicks 
Pasha  on  the  nuirch  to  cl-Ob6id  in  1883  l>y  the  Mahdists,  it  was  determined  by 
the  British  Government,  which  had  now  become  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
of  order  in  Egypt,  to.  send  Gordon  once  more  to  the  Sudan  to  restore  pence, 
sulxiue  the  Mandist  rebellion,  and  again  destroy  the  slave-trade.     For  this 
work  no  other  trorj|)s  weni  available  than  the  Egyptians,  whose  morale  had 
been  affected  by  successive  defeats  at  the  hands  of  the  English  and  the 
Mahdists.     His  suggestion  that  his  old  enemy  Zuli^r  should  Ixs  mndcGovemor- 
Geneml  of  the  .Sudan  was  nrfuscd.     This  suggestion  vtnn  not  imdcrstood  at 
the  time,  liecause  CioRlon  had  previously  attacked  ZAiliOr  as  the  chief  of  the 
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sbivu-tmdeni.  and  was  rugarded  l>y  the  Litter  ns  his  personal  enemy,  'llio 
rcriuest  was  instanced  tis  an  example  of  Gordon's  extraordinary  inoonsistcncy 
and  even  llighlin«:ss,  when  in  iisility,  quite  aimrt  from  its  |)ersonal  nia|rnaniniUv 
towards  an  ohl  enemy,  it  was  a  rmc  uxaninle  of  fNiliey  in  entire  nectmhinui:  with 
orienkil  conditions :  ni  the  East  you  put  in  conunand  the  strong  man,  '*  whose 
word  goes,"  quite  irrespective  of  his  personal  antedodents,  which  there  seem  to 
be  popularly  regarded  as  beside  the  mark.  Zubfir  was  the  only  man  who 
oould  have  made  any  headway  against  the  Mahdi.  Tlie  whole  episode  was  in 
thorough  accord  with  Gordon's  character,  which  was  such  on  extraordinary 
combination  of  the  straitest  Christian  virtues  with  thorough  comprehension  <» 
the  ways  of  the  ICast  and  the  workings  of  the  oriental  mind. 

Gordon  was  spon  invested  in  Kliartilkm  and  Oindunnan  by  tlie  fanatical 
followers  of  the  Malidi,  and  it  IxKiamc  necessary  to  send  an  expedition 
under  I^rd  Wolseley  to  relieve  him,  with  a  regular  tlotilki  of  wliale-boais, 
manned  by  saiilors  and  Canadimi  vo^a^urs,  tO  convey  the  troops.  We  have 
traversed  the  route  of  this  expedition,  we  have  seen  the  points,  Dongola, 
Korti,  Abu  Tli'h.  Kirbekan.  Gubat,  which  mark  the  successive  stages  ol  the 
advance,  and  have  passed  the  country  of  the  MoiiAsir  Arabs,  where  the  ill- 
fated  steamer  A  Mas,  conveying  Colonel  Hamill  Stewart,  Mr.  Power,  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times,  and  the  French  Consul  at  Khartfim,  M.  Herbin,  sent  to 
communicate  with  l^pt,  was  wrecked  and  its  occujxmts  murdered.  We  have 
already  seen  how  tiie  advance-guard  of  the  ex|Mxlition  re;iched  Kliartum  Uto 
late,  only  two  d;iys  after  the  uill  of  the  phace  and  the  murder  of  Gordon. 
PerhafM  (lordon  was  loo  optimistic  :  his  des|mtehes  were  always  to  the  eflect 
that  he  could  hold  on  almost  inddinilely,  so  that  the  rc:d  pivsbing  necessity 
for  relief  and  the  formidable  nature  of  the  Mahdist  rebellion  was  not  quite 
realized  till  just  a  little  too  late.  On  Jan.  15th  the  fort  at  Omdurman  sur- 
rendered, and  the  fall  of  Khartum  became  only  a  matter  of  days.  Treason 
was  rampant,  and  finally,  on  the  a6th  the  traitor  Farax  IHisha  opened  the  gate 
at  one  end  of  the  town  when  the  atleiiticm  of  the  gsirrison  had  been  atlmcted  to 
the  other,  and  the  Mahdist  hordes  entered  the  city  from  the  side  of  tlie  While 
Nila  (iordon  wiui  siiesmnl  as  lie  sIcmkI  on  the  sleijs  of  the  Governor's  Palace, 
and  his  head  cut  oil'.    Then  followal  the  usual  massiiere. 

Khartum  was  aUinddned,  and  the  Mahdi  psUdilished  the  stsit  of  his  |M)wer 
at  Omdurman,  which  iNicame  pnicliudly  a  vast  Wiur-aunp,  11  tem^iorary  ctinip, 
the  Malidi  s;ud,  for  it  was  fated  tluit  he  should  die  at  the  Holy  City.  He  was 
poisoned  here,  howeveV,  very  soon,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb,  in  semi- 
European  style,  erected  over  his  liody,  which  was  destroyed  in  1898.  Tlie 
rule  of  his  successor,  Abdullahi  Taislii,  the  Khalifa,  was  one  long  orgy  of 
cruel  massacres  and  every  abomination  of  oriental  tyranny  exercised  by  an 
oriental.  The  details  may  be  read  in  the  books  of  Father  Ohrwalder  and  Siatin 
Pasha.  The  legend,  which  had  obtained  some  currency  in  1885  (when  the  true 
condition  of  things  in  the  Sudan  had  not  been  understood  in  t^igland),  that 
the  Mahdists  were  "brave  AnUis,"  "  rightly  stiiiggling  to  be  free,"  was  finally 
exploded  by  Siatin.  llie  vile  tyranny  at  Omdurman  was  now  seen  in  its  true 
colours,  and  the  necessity  of  its  removal  in  the  cause  of.  civilization  became 
obvious  to  all. 

The  progress  of  the  second  expedition  of  1896-8,  whidi  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  o?  the  usurping  |M>wer  at  Omdurman  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan  to  the  civilized  world,  has  already  been  traced.  On  Sept.  a, 
1898.  was  foueht  the  decisive  struggle  on  the  plains  of  Kerreri,  7  m.  N.  of 
Omdurman,  where  10,000  of  the  most  fanatical  Mahdists  bit  the  dust,  and  the 
world  was  rid  of  10,000  dangerous  savages.  On  the  same  day  Sir  Herbert 
Kitchener  entered  Omdurman ;  the  tomb  of  the  original  usurper  was  destroyed 
and  his  remains  cast  into  the  Nile,  and  on  the  4th  the  general  and  his  troops 
kmded  at  Khartum  and  hoisted  the  British  and  Egyptian  flags  over  the  ruined 
ixilace  uf  Gordon,  a  solemn  religious  service  Uriiig  held  on  the  river  bank  by 
the  four  military  chaplains  to  nuirk  the  occasion. 
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"  It  wu  ponnittcd  to  lilni  to  fnini  tlio  lotiff-nptmlntofl  yoitn ; 
ItonehliiK  tho  end  onlnliKNl  of  oM  ovur  yotir  uoiut  Kinlrs. 
Ho  stnmiioil  only  lioforo  yoiir  vmllt,  niul  tlio  Tomh  iro  know  wm  iliiit: 
f lo  i;»thcrod  np  under  his  mmpits  all  tho  twonla  oi  your  tniit : 
He  set  a  gtiard  on  your  grananofl,  Bocuring  tho  weak  from  tho  strong : 
Ue  said  :— '  Go  work  tho  watorwheols  that  woro  abolishod  so  long.* 

Ho  said:— 'Go  safoly,  being  abased.    I  bare  aooompllshed  my  tow."* 

Rudyard  Kipltng,  *  Kitchener's  School.* 

It  was  decided  to  re-establish  Khartum  as  the  capital  of  the  Sudan,  and  to 
rebuild  it  on  a  regular  and  imposing  plan,  which  is  now  being  carried  out. 
Oindurnian  still  exists,  though  shrunken  in  size,  as  the  chief  market  of  the 
Sudan,  on  account  of  its  favourable  position  with  regard  to  KordofAn  and 
IMrffir. 

The  Population  of  Khartdm  undor  tho  old  r6g[imo  was  about  40,000, 
and  it  wiU  probably  not  be  long  before  it  again  attains  that  figure 
(now  about  80,000).  The  town,  as  rebuilt  according  to  the  plan  of 
Lord  Kitchener,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  half-disk  or  bow,  with  the  Palace 
of  the  Govemor-Qeneral  in  the  centre  of  the  chord  of  the  bow,  the 
Hotel  being  at  the  western  end  and  the  Gordon  Ck>llege  at  the  eastern. 
The  town-blocks  are  laid  out  geometrically,  the  smaller  Uocks  forming 
a  series  of  Union  Jack  desions ;  thus  plenty  of  diagonal  street  linos  aro 
provided,  as  well  as  chess- ooard  lines.  The  main  E.  and  W.  arteries 
arc  tho  River  K^lanadn,  tho  Khedive  Ave^vti/e^  and  tho  Ahha»  Square 
with  itH  prolongatloiiH ;  tlio  N.  niid  8.  nrtorios  Iwing  tho  MoliamtHM  Ali 
Street,  tlio  Victoria  Avn»te,  and  tho  Abd  eMm  Street, 

Steam  Tramway  from  tho  market  to  tho  ferry  at  tho  Has  ol- 
Khartdm;  Japanose  kurtimtu  or  JinrikiaJtas  ("  liiokshaws '*),  stand  for 
hire  outside  the  hotel.  Palace,  &c. 

lioaving  the  hotel,  a  long  two-storied  building  with  verandahs,  and 
procoedinff  eastward,  wo  have  I,  tho  River  Esplanade ;  ri,  tho  Khedive 
Avenue,  In  tho  latter,  on  tho  L,  aro  tho  Mwliriya  JlHildin^s,  whoro 
aro  tlio  odloofl  of  tho  MAdir  (lilout.-Ool.  Stanton)  and  tho  ZMiyn,  or 
Volice  Station,  To  the  ri.  aro  tho  Markets,  and  boyond  thorn,  faohig 
each  other  across  tho  street,  tho  Rank  of^  R^ypt  (/.)  and  Naiimial 
Rank  (rL).  Dohitid  tho  Bank  of  Kgypt,  and  liotwoon  It  and  tho  river, 
is  tho  Vost  Office,  E.  of  this  aro  tho  Sirdariya  (War  OiTloc)  or 
OovemmeTtt  Ruildinga,  beyond  a  cross-street  which  leads  S.  to  the 
spacious  Ahbds  Square,  in  which  stands  the  new  Mosque,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  Kharttlm,  with  two  lofty  minarets.  The 
Government  Buildings  aro  a  structure  in  red  brick,  with  very  open 
and  airy  corridors,  facing  on  tho  N.  a  square  in  front  of  tho  river, 
ornamented  with  guns,  and  on  tho  S.  tho  Public  Gardens  on  Khedive 
Avenue.  Hero  tho  now  Museum  is  shortly  to  bo  eroctod.  A  Nubian 
shrine- wall  from  Bakarawlya  has  already  been  placed  in  position. 
Besides  antiquities,  tlio  Museum  will  contoin  an  exhibition  of  samples 
of  Sudan  produce,  &c.  Further  E.  and  opposite  the  Palace,  is  the 
Statue  of  Gordon,  a  replica  in  bronze  of  the  original  statue  by  the 
late  Mr.  Onslow  Ford,  B.A.,  set  up  in  front  of  the  Royal  Engineers' 
Mess  at  Chatham.  Gordon  is  roj^resented  on  his  camel,  with  all  its 
trappings  complete,  holding  his  little  malacoa  cane  in  his  hand.  S. 
of  the  statue  runs  the  Victoria  Avenue ;  K.  of  it  is  the  Palace,  close  to 
tho  river,  designed  bv  Col.  Gorringo,  lt.K.,  a  very  ofToctivo  bulldinff  of 
brick  covered  with  white  nlastcr,  with  ooloniiados  and  flights  of  stops 
facing  tho  beautiful  ffarciens  on  tho  E.  side.  In  tho  gardens  is  a 
cplossal  stone  Uani  of  Amen,  of  tho  same  barliario  style  as  thoso  at 
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NAga  (p.  562).  It  wns  found  amoDg  the  OhriiitUn  rains  at*  Sohtk, 
and  has  thoroforo  usually  been  regarood  as  a  Ohristian  lamb.  There 
is,  howovor,  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  heathen  llam,  and  waf  quito 
iKMsibly. originally  orootod  at  Naga,  and  transported  tliunce  to  Soba. 
It  boars  an  inscription  in  Ethiopian  hieroglyphs  in  which  the 
Egyptologist  DQmiehen  thought  he  could  detect  the  name  of  Alua; 
but  this  is  doubtful ;  the  name  of  the  king  in  the  royal  cartouche  in  it 
cannot  be  road,  as  the  Ethiopian  values  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
are  uncert{)ih;  the  collocations  of  hieroglyphs  on' this  ram  would  be 
meaningless  in  Egyptian,  and  it  is  quito  possible  that  they  were  mere 
senseless  imitations  of  hieroglyphics  uncomprehended  by  the  later 
Ethiopians  and  used  by  thorn  simply  for  ornament.  Over  the  palaoo 
iloat  the  British  and  ]£gyptian  flags  side  by  side,  and  a  Sudanese  and 
a  British  sentry  mount  guard  before  it,  symbolising  the  two  masters 
of  the  country.  Beyond  the  palace  are  the  Offices  of  the  Works  Depart- 
ment  and  the  Sudan  Club^  a  building  with  comfortable  verandahs. 
Beyond  this'  are  several  bungalows  belonging  to  British  officials^  the 
ITospitoZ,  and  the  buildings  of  the  Qcrdon  Memofial  College,  built  in 
memory  of  the  hero  of  £hartilm  by  moans  of  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  £100,000  collected  in  England  in  response  to  an  appeal 
mode  by  Lord  Kitchener  on  his  short  visit  to  England  to*  receivo 
his  title  and  the  thanks  of  King  and  Parliament  in  1898,  after 
the  roconquest  of  the  Sudan.  The  aim  of  the  coUoge  is  to  give 
tho  hotter  class  of  native  boys  higher  education  in  order  to  fit  them 
for  administrative  posts  'in  the  future,  cspOciaUy  as  sohoolmasturs 
and  kadis,.  &o.'  Mechanical  training  is  also  given.  There  are  work- 
i^ops,  equipped  by  Sir  William  Mather,  and  a  chemical  laboratory 

51von  by  Mr.  II.  Wellcome^  The  director  of  the  college  is  Dr.  A. 
ialfour,  under  the  Director-Gonural  of  Education,  Mr.  Ourrie,  who  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  7.  W.  Crowfoot.  Ono  of  its  treasures  is  the  MS.  journal 
kept  by  Gen.  Gordon  during  tho  Taepiu'g  llobollion.  There  oan  bo  no 
doubt  that  tho  education  given  by  the  Gordon  GoUcgo  will  bo  such  as 
no  Mosloni  of  the  class  afToeted  has  ever  received  before,  and  the  effocts 
may  be  roinarkablo.  There  are  about  160  boys  now  'at  tlie  oollugo,  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  ''Ifubsheo"  (ludiuu  iiaino  for  a  Sudanese,  = 
Hdbashif  Abyssinian)  has  taken  the  advice  of  Kipling's  Bengali  sohool- 
master  and  has  gone  vrith  eagerness  to  ** Kitchener's  School" 
{M'ddrissa).       :  .    <  ;         •   :;    . 

»;  ,     •  .  ,         ;      •      ■  ,;.■:•  •  i      ■      .    I         . 

"  Knowing  that  ye  are  forfeit  by  battle  and  have  no  right  to  live, 
He  begs  for  pioncy  (o  bring  you  learning — ^ahd  ^ill  that  the  iuiglish  give ; 
It  is  thdr  treasure— it  is  their  pleasure — thiis  are  tlicir  hearts  inclined, 
For  Allah  created  the  English  niad — the  maddest  of  all  mankind. 

*     .  •  '        ♦  ,,»  ♦  •       » 

' '  iCertainty  they  were  mad  from  of  old  |  but  I  think  one  new  thing. 
That  the  magic  whereby  they  work  their  magio-iwherefrom  their  fortunes 
spring— 
'  May  be  that  they  show  all  peoples  their  magic  ^nd  ask  nO  price  in  return  ; 
Wherefore,  since  ye  are  bound  to  that  magic,  O  Hubshec,  make  haste  and 
learn. 

"Certainly  also  is  Kitchener  inad.     But  one  sure  thmg  I  know — 
'   If  he  who  broke  you  be  ntindc^  to  tpach  you,  to  his  Madrissa  go ! 
Oo,  anil  iaury  vourshoes  in  yo\ir  lian^l  and  l)ow  your  h<sid  on  your  lircast, 
For  he  Mfho  (lid  nut  slay  you  in  (i|j<>rt,'hc  will  not  tench  you  in  jcst.'^  * 

(From  the  •  five  Nations.' Nfethucn  &  Co.) 
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<)ltl>OBiit)  Ui6  OluhlH'Uio  niy.  StAO.  ftt  KluiltMin  N(frihi  %  bC  ilid 
oollogo  aro  tho  riverward  oml  ol  GoMLon^B  olH  Lvneltol  droumyftllaUoii 
{cl-Isiaham),  tho  British  Ba^rracks^  and  thb  DtttlVo  siibut'b  o!  Biitri: 
Tho  DatiYO  blirrackfl  are  further  along  the  lines  t6  tho  W^,  tvholre  ftlsd 
\%  \,ht  CemUery.  ; 

To  Omdurman  (4  m.)  a  forry-launoh  (faro;  P.T.5) 'pHdir  every 
morniDg  from  the  Bds  6l-Kharti^m,  1  m.  W.  bf  the  hot^l  (steatn  trani^ 
way),  passing  the  island  of  Tuil^  on  which  was  A  fort '  bravely  defended 
during  tho  siege.  -  A  donkey  is  nocoesary  at  Omdurman.  '-'•.-..'' 
The  entirely  native  oity  of  Omdurman  has  A  [Population' 'of "atK)ut 
50,000.  In  the  Mahdist  time  it  had^  more  than  100,000,  as  it  was  tho 
policv  of  tho  Mahdi  to  colloct  horo*  practically  all  of  the  faithful  ho 
codld  lay  hands  on,  in  A  vast  military  camp,  undor  his  oWn  djrb,  pre- 
paratory to  an  advance  to  the  conquest  of  the  infidel.  The  hbusoii 
ei^tond  along  tho  river  foi*  a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  central  portion 
of  the  city,  containing  tho  wallod  to'wn  of  tUe  Baggara,  folloW-ttibok- 
mou  bf  the  Khalifa,  founded  in  1885,  and,  dntsidb  it,  Iho  mosquo  and 
houMos  of  tlie  chief  emirs  of  tho  Mahdi,  wiis  oallod  cUBitgd^  *.'tho 
IMiico*';  thcr  district  to.  tho  N..  lA  tlio  Jfaret  cn-Nasara^  wlior6  thb 
OlirlHtians  liv6;  tb  th6-S.  is  the  original  village  of  UiMfi  cd-Dtinmin. 
Thu  IniildingB  of  tho  BngA  aro  of  groat  intorust  as  the  Rreno  of  rfiAny 
of  the  opiHodes  of  tho  dominion  bf  "Firo'antl  Rword**  in  tho  Sudan. 
Nearest  to  the  river  is  tho  prison  of  the  &'aK^,  whoi'e  Noufold  and  otiior 
Europeans  were  confined  in  chains^  besides  many  bf  the  mbre  impbr«> 
tant  native  victims  of  the  Mahdist  tyranny;  Westward  of  this^  to  the 
left,  is  tho  BH  eUAmdna  or  BH  el-Mdl,  the  Treasury  of  the  MahdUtd 
(in  it  is  an  interesting  collection  of  dervish  arms);  to  the  S.  of  it  was 
the  slave  market ;  N.  are  tlie  JTohms  of  the  Ftitiir  lakiib^  of  iM  Kliaiifa^ 
ami  of  his  son  the  Sh(\kh  cd-Otn/ wlio  was  Afterwards  woUtidod  and 
captarod  at  tho  Jlattlo  bf  Onidobrfckat'  (p.  581),  whore  hid  father  and 
other  chiirs  woi^e  killed.  Those  houses  woro  thb  only  two-sioriod  one^ 
allowed  in  Khart(^m'.  The  Khalifa's  has  a  verandah  sax)portod  on  two 
pillars.  Dchihd  is  tho  Oreat  Sqtmre  where  the  faithful  word  Sunnhonbd 
to  pray  by  tho  Khalifa.  Olosu  by  is  the  Mo^jim,  ft  building  of  WliiUi' 
washed  brick  in  a  large  court.  Let  into  the  ^aUf  bf  a  h'ou6o  near  by  is 
a  tablet  in  memory  of  the  Hob.  Hubert  itoward,  son  of  the  bresent 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  killed  here  by  a  fragment  of  Bhell  oh  S^^t.  8; 
1898,  after  the  battle  of  Kerrerii'  He  was  acting  as  corrbsbohdent'of 
tho  Times.  •  Beyond  are  the  ruins  of  tho  AfaMi's  7\}7nb.  This  was  a 
building  eroctod  with  the  help  of  Noufold,  tho  unhappy  priftone^  of  thb 
Saior ;  it  bbnsisted  of  a  square  hall  within  a  Court  and  crowiiod  by  a 
high  cupola.  Thb  actual  tomb  was  surrbundod  by  An  iron  grille  bf  noli 
inelleotivb  ddsign.  The  cbpola  was  bonsidenibly  damaged  nv  shell,  fird 
froni  the  gunboats  and  the  British  siege  batteries  ob  the  E.  bank  after 
the  battle  of  Korreri,  and  it  was  decided'  to  complete  the  destruction  iiA 
an  object  lesson  to  the  peoplo  of  Omdurman.  Accordingly  thb  biipolA 
was  blown  up,  and  the  hodj  of  the  Mahdi  taken  out  of  its  tomb,  btirht 
and  the  ashes  thrown  into  thb  Nile.  This  act,  which  was. fully  linder-- 
stobd  by  the  Rudancso,  Was- however  not  entirely  obinprohbnded '  ih. 
England' by  pbbj[)lo  ignorant  of  tho  Eaht  Atid'itA  WayA  of  lookiiig  At 
things.  Therein  no  doubt  tbAtr' it  .>^as  the  only  pbtifiiblo  thiii^'tb  do  f 
bad  the  tomb' tomained  intact  with  thb  MAhdi's  body  Ibft  Undiitiii'bodJ 
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evory  naiivo  in  iho  Sudan  would  bavo  oonoludod  ibat  ibe  Bnffllsb  and 
EgypiianB  were  bUU  afraid  of  the  Mabdi  eyon  whon  dead,  and  darod  nofc 
touch  him ;  the  prestige  of  his  name  would  have  inoroased  ononnously ; 
he  would  have  been  always  revered  as  a  powerful  saint,  pilgrimages  would 
have  been  made  to  bis  tomb  as  before  (the  Khalifa  had  prohibited  the 
proper  pilgrimage  to  Meooa),  and  in  a  very  short  time  it  would  have 
beoome  the  foous  of  a  reorudesoenoe  of  religious  fanaticism  and  probably 
of  a  fresh  rebellion  and  attempt  to  plunffe  the  whole  land  back  again  into 
barbarism.  As  it  is,  the  ruined  tomb  stands  as  a  reminder  to  the 
Sudanese  that  Muhammad  A^mad  was  no  true  Mabdi  (see  p.  [34]),  but 
a  criminal  tyrant  at  the  mention  of  whose  name  every  honest  Muslim 
should  spit. 

SUtifl  Pasha's  House  (now  the  telegraph  office),  in  which  that 
undaunted  officer  snont  his  weary  years  of  confinement  as  a  State 
prisoner  of  the  Khaltfa,  lies  to  the  S.  of  the  Moaque.  For  the  details 
of  his  residence  hero,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  ho  underwent, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  his  boolc, '  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan.' 

The  Market,  in  which  extraordinary  scones  of  almost  mid-African 
1)arbario  life  may  be  seen,  lies  N.W.  The  great  admixture  of  races 
brought  together  liy  the  oentralisiug  policy  of  the  Malidi,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  womuu  in  the  population  owing  to  the  killiug-olf  of  the 
men  in  war,  may  ho  noticed.  £.  is  the  Place  of  Execution,  where  the 
gallows  of  the  Khaltfa  stood.  Hero  took  place  the  continual  **  judicial " 
murders  of  which  the  Khaltfa  Abdullahi  was  guilty,  including  on  one 
occasion  the  butchery  of  a  whole  tribe,  the  Uatahin  (see  '  Fire  and 
Sword  in  the  Sudan,'  p.  367). 

The  Battlefield  of  Kerreri  lies  7  m.  N.  of  Omdurman,  near  the 
Jebel  Surg}iam,  The  advance  of  the  Anglo-Kgyptian  army  under  Sir 
llerliert  Kitchener  was  ooutosted  here,  on  the  rolling  desert  Bteppe, 
by  tlic  Khaltfa  and  his  troops,  numlwring  about  40,000  in  all.  Tne 
fanatical  onrush  of  the  Dervishes,  led  by  tneir  emirs,  was  shattered  at 
long  range  by  the  steady  fire  of  the  troops,  and  then  the  advance  to 
Omdurman,  in  a  succession  of  squares  in  dcbclon,  began.  A  second 
attack  was  made  by  the  Khalifa,  and  for  a  time  the  Sudanese  brigade 
of  Qen.  Sir  Hector  Macdonald  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  last 
despairing  attempt,  but  it  was  beaten  off  with  great  skill  by  Macdonald. 
A  charge  mode  by  the  21st  Lancers  (who  here  received  their  baptism 
of  fire,  having  never  boon  in  action  since  their  formation)  was  some- 
what unfortunate,  on  account  of  the  existence  of  the  kitors,  or  dry 
watercourses  seaming  the  plain,  into  one  of  which  some  of  the  troopers 
foil  and  wore  Bpourod  by  the  Dervishes  lying  in  anibusb  iu  it.  Hera 
was  killed  Lieut.  Qronfoll,  nephew  of  Gen.  Lord  Groiifoll,  the  former 
Sirdar  of  the  Egyptian  army,  who  defeated  the  Dervishes  at  Toski 
(p.  586).  An  obelisk  marks  the  scene  of  his  death.  The  ffunboats 
accompanied  the  troops  in  the  march,  and  also,  on  the  opposite  bonk, 
a  battery  of  40-pr.  siege  guns  and  the  87th  British  howitser  batterv ; 
all  doing  considerable  execution  among  the  Dervishes.  The  loss  of  tne 
latter  was  altogether  enormous;  nearly  11,000  corpses  being  counted, 
and  16,000  woundod  and  4000  unwoundod  prisoners.  The  British  loss 
was  only  35  killed  and  Ui)  woundod;  that  of  the  Egyptians  21  dead  and 

1K)Q  wpMudvil.    M^Dori^l  Ki^bQUQr  9u^)rQd  Om^urpiau  (U«  mm  afW)r- 
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noon ;  ilio  KlmltfA  Gfloiiplng  by  iho  bnok-door  of  hlfl  lioiino  m  iho  fionoml 
Approaohod  ii.  llo  Hod  with  his  omiri  on  swift  oMnolii  BoitUiWArda 
into  the  country  of  his  own  tribe,  the  BaggarA,  whore  he  and  most  of 
the  rest  ovontuaAly  met  their  doathB  at  Omdebrikat  (p.  561). 


ROUTE  29. 

From  Khartum   to   Port   Sudan   and   Softkin  (Red 

Sea),  vift  Atbara  and  Berber. 

(From  KhurtAin  to  Atlmrm  and  Berljer,  Rte.  S8.] 

From  Atbara  to  Port  Sudan  and  SoAkin ;  Bly.  (205  m.)  ThnndayB 
and  SuudAVB,  dop.  AtbAra  Junction  6.45  p.m.,  arr.  Tort  Sudan  4.45  p.m. ; 
SuAkin  4.90  p.m.  Fridays  and  Mondays.  Itetum  WodnoHdays  and 
RaturdAys;  SuAkin  don.  12.0  noon,  Port  BudAn  11.50  A.m. ;  AtbAra 
Arr.  10.40  A.m.  TliurHclAys  And  SundAys.  At  proeont  thoro  arc  no 
trainn  de  hixc  on  this  lino.  First-class  nassotigors  must  take  their  own 
food  and  servants.  The  lino  at  first  follows  the  rt.  iMuik  of  the  AtlMra 
to  el-Jludi  and  thon  turns  N.B.  into  tho  dosort,  passing  botwoon  Jebel 
Ogriin  (stat.)  and  Jebel  ZHieh  to  tho  wells  of  TtUQwareh  and  Thamiam 
(stats.) ;  thence  N.,  loAving  Sinhat  And  ErkotoHi  on  the  rt.,  and  Tamai 
on  the  ].,  to  Salltmi  (ntat.),  tho  junction  for  Port  Sndati  (B07  ni.).  Tho 
SuAkin  lino  prucocKln  H.14.  viA  Handtlb  (stat.)  to  SiiAkin  (HU7)  m.  from 
AtbAni).    The  scenery  between  ThAmiam  and  Sallom  is  fine,  the  line 

Sassing  through  rookv  hills  (SinkAt  Pass).    On  Account  of  engineering 
ifncuJties  the  route  tAken  is  not  so  direct  as  the  cAmol-road.    A  line 
from  ThAmiAm  to  KabsaIa  is  projected. 

From  Berber  to  SnAUti.  CAmel-route ;  241  m.  ffid  Obak  (57  m. 
from  Berber),  shifting  SAnd-dunes ;  BowHk  (glens  with  fine  si>ecimens 
of  petrified  trees,  from  5  to  8  ft.  high,  still  sUnding  in  the  soil,  while 
others  lie  strewn  About  as  in  the  petrified  forest  noAr  CAiro)  or  by 
Ariab  (111  m.),  a  wftdi  5  m.  long  And  2  wide,  good  wells ;  to  Kokreb 
(145  m.);  And  the  remArkAble  rAvines  of  Wddi  Yutnga  And  WAdi 
Haratrebf  the  sidos  of  which  Are  studded  with  pillAr-like  rocks  of 
grAnitc  And  porphyry,  of  sombre  And  forbidding  Aspect,  And  as  weird 
A8  Any  croAtion  of  OustAve  Dor6*s.  Then  by  DissibU  (200  m.) ;  Otao, 
Tambuk  (219  m.) ;  Handilb  (290  m.) ;  to  SuAkin  (241  m.). 

Port  Sudan  is  a  crcAtion  of  the  lAst  few  years,  and  so  consists  at 

E resent  of  little  more  than  a  collection  of  sheds,  shanties  and  a  rest- 
ouse.  It  will,  however,  take  the  place  of  Su&kin  as  the  Red  Sea  port 
of  the  Sudan,  on  account  of  the  superiority  of  its  harbour.  Originally 
tho  place  was  nAniod  Mersa  SMkh  JJarghilt  ("  Shfikh  Flea's  IlArbour  **) 
but  hAS  licen  rochristonod  Dwidar  es-Silddn  (Port  SudAu).  "  SliAkh 
FleA  "  WAR  A  IocaI  SAint  whoso  tomb  is  conspicuous  on  the  N.  ontrAnco 

point  of  tho  hArbonr,    40  miles  N,  is  tho  sinAil  port  of  MnlKmrnod 
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Qol;  8  d^ys*.  camol-ride  inland  from  whioh  aro  the  mines  of  QcbU; 
now  being  exploitod  by  an  English  company.  N.'  of  thb  are  Bdt 
Rouf^  and  Rdi  Elba  or  Bdmeb,  beyond  which  is  Halaib,  the  most 
northerly  Sudanese  station. .  At.  Jiir  ShalaUn,  farther  N.,  is  tho 
administrative  boundary  between  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  (see  p.  213). 

Su&ldn  (properly  Satodkin)  or  Suakim  (pop.  11,000),  tho  most  impor- 
tant town  on  the  W.  sido  of  the  Red  Sea,  lies  86  m.  8.  of  Port  Sudan. 
Tho  town  is  built  partly  on  an  island,  partly  on  the  mainland :  tho  two 
parts  are  connected  by  a  causeway.  There  is  an  Egyptian  niAdir,  and, 
sinco  the  town  was  never  abandoned  to  the  Dervishes  by  Egypt,  the 
Egyptian  flog  hero  flies  alone,  unaccompanied  by  that  of  Great  Britain. 
Tlio  '*  uupituliitions  "  aro  however  not.  in  forco,  and  thoro  is  no  "mixod 
tribunal.*'  It  rosouiblos  tho  other  Rod  Soa  towns,  with  its  Arab  housos 
of  stoiio  and  corul  with  ^ti5hr(ibiy0  wipdowu,  aiid  nativo  huts  of  ^lolos 
and  grass.  Thu  gales  ("  Kitcliunor's  "  and  *'  Gordou's  *'\  aru  nut  uiipio- 
turosquo.  Tho  Mudirlya  stiands  on  tho  fehoro.'  liofbro  the  ontrauco  aro 
two  mortars,  which  played  a  part  $n  tho  fighting  of  the  *oightios.  .  Tlio 
liarlx}ur  is  dangerous  to  navigate  at  night,  owing  to  tho  coral-royfs,  and 
so  is  inferior  to  that  of  Port  Sudan.  It  is  dangerous  toi  bathe  in  tho 
soa,  on  account  of  sharks^  Poarl-fl'sliing  is  a  groat  local  industry,  and 
latoly  its  possibilities  of  development  nave  boon  investigated  for  the 
Sudan  Govominent.  Cotton  is  cultivated  locally,  7426  foddans  having 
boon  nndor  'cultivation  in  1004,  with  a  largo  yield.  Tliorq  is  now 
considerable  trade  With  tho  Sudan,  and  this  will  be  much  increased 
now  that  the  railwdyift  completed  froni  Atliara.  The  immediate  robult 
will  be  a'gi^oat  (jheapening  of  necessaries  in  the  Stidan.  espociaflly  coal. 

Suftkin  is ..csiMicially  interesting  to  Englisliiiien  as  the  scmio  of  the  inters 
inittent  campaign- against  the  redoubtable  and  elusive  brigand,  Osroan  Digna, 
who  eonstitutecf  hiniscif  the  leader,  of  the  Mahtjist^  in  this  psirt  of  tlie  eounirv. 
His  one  aim  and  M<tfci  w(is  thq  qipturcof  SuAkin.  >vhieii  be  was  luuvnilly 
never  allowed  to  encct.  He  always  obuiined  supfjor^  anionfr  the  loc;i( 
Had«5ndua  ami  Aiuamr  Arabs,'  tiiough  the  garriso|i  of  SuAkm  w:is  also 
supported  by  "friendlies"  under  ShOkh  Ma|.iniii^i  AH.  The  war  in  the  neigh- 
Ixiurliooil  of  Suilkiii  ojXined  on  Vch.  4,  1884;  by  the  complete  destruction  t>f 
a  motley  and  undisciplined  i*4;yplian  force  under  Baker  l^islia  at  cl-Tit,  wlien 
on  his  way  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  3inkat  litis. defeat  yms  speedily  avengecl 
by  General  Grahan)  in. the  second  battle, of  el-Teh.  on  Feb.  29.  .  Qn.Marcli 
13  General  Graham  defeated  Osman, Digna  at  Tamai,  and  on  the  a7th  at 
Tamanieb.  But  defeat  could  not  cow  the  growjng  fanaticism  of  the  Mahdists, 
and  the  siicccssful  'sieee  of  Khariilm  gave  G^man  Digna  new  strength. 
After  the  disaster  of  Knartfim  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  our '  efforts  at 
SuAkin  to  build  a  railway  to  Berber;  and,  apparenlily,  to  hold  the  country 
across  to  the  Nile,  pru|Kii-atory  to  an  advance  on  RhartAm.  Before  the  railway 
could  be  made,  however,  Osman  Digna  had  to  lie  beaten  agtiin.  Accordingly, 
General  Graham,' whose  force  was  intended  to  be  augmented  by  a  contingent  of 
Australian  voluntejcrs  from. New.  South.  \Vales,  as  well  as  Indian  troo|J5, 
advanced  again  ajid  defeated  Osiiiau  Digna  at  Ha  skin  (March  ao,,x885). 
On  March  aa,  at  To/rtk,  6  ta,  from  Sultkiii,  on  the  roa<4  to  Tamai,  a 
disaster  nearly  occurred.  This  Bght  is  known  as  that  of  "  M'Neill's  Zariba.** 
Gen.  Sir  John  M'Neill  was  in  command.  The  zariba  or  breastwork  of  thorn- 
bushes  was  surprised  by  tlie  Dervishes,  who  got  among  the  trooj^s  and  transport 
and  caused  the  utmost  confusion  till  thev  were  driven  out.  'The  British  loss 
was  severe,  6  ofiict^rs  (Lieut.  Newman,'  k.N.,  Major  von  Bcveriiondt  of  ihe 
Indian goutingent,  IJeuls.  Newman,  K.l£;,  and  Swinlon  of  the  Berkshire  Kcgi., 
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and  Qimrtcrninstcr  C  JCastmcad)  and  94  incn  being  killed,  and  x83ofnccr9nnd 
men  wounded  and  missing.  709  camels  nnd  mules  were  Imtnstningi  niid  the 
camp-followers  were  massacred.  .  It  was. solely  owing  to  the  steadiness  of  the 
men,  who  fought  in  Inkemian  fashion,,  Bluejackets,  Regulars  and  Indians 
mixed  up  together,  that  the  enemy  was  finally  repulsed  after  half-an-hour 
of  murderous  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Tlie  fanaticism  of  the  Dervishes  Was 
at  full  height,  the  bodies  of  37  women  and  a  number  of  boys  were  found 
among  the  slain,  and  the  wounded  refused  quarter  and  tried  to  stab  our 
ambulance  men.  During  the  next  week  the  Australians  arrived  •  but  saw  little 
fighting,  as,  owing  to  the  compliditions  with  Russia  over  the  unprovoked 
attack  by  General  Komarqv  on  the  Afghans  at  Penjdch,lhc  Home  Government 
decided  to  abandon  the  Sudan,  and  •  in  May  the  troo|)j«  were  recalled.  A 
garrison,  wns  maintained  at  Su^kini  but  trade  with  the  I>*rvishes  i¥n4  im- 
possible and  the  place  stagnated.  .  .The  Bcrlier  railway,  whicli  had  lieen  carried 
as  far  inland  as  Otao,  was  abandoned.  Osman  Digna  continued  to  raid  the 
neighbourhood,  and  in  1891  .Col. iHoUed  Smith  attacked  him  and  occupied 
Handub  and  I'okar  (Feb.  19).  In  1896  he  was  again  defeated  by  Col,  Lloyd. 
He  then  went  to  Omdurman,  and  wiis  present  nt  tlic  battles  of*^  Kerreri  and 
OmcU'broknt,  but  esca|)cd  on  lx)lh  occasions,  returning  to  his  old  haunts  nesir 
SuAkin,  where  In*  wus  ;a  l.nst  cnntnretl  in  •the  Nynrrita' Hills  (Jan.  1900),  and 
sent  to  |)risc>n  first  at  Kosetta  anu  then  nt  Diuniettn,'  where  hi!  h  still. 

The  country. round  Sui|kki|i  hnjS  firio  scoiiory :  baro  grnnlto  liills,  with 
groon  Bonib  in  bhe  kiwrs,  Wafeor  in  ilio  khcfri  dri^  up  fiiilokl^r,  i^ud 
wells  aro'fow.  In  travelliiuf  .ws^lior  must  ,1^  Qdrriod  on  oainol-lmck  ii^ 
fantasses  (mo^l  cistorns).  Wiih  Regard  lo  sport/  Ibex  can  bo  obtained 
in  tho  high  hilln,  ariol  gaisoUo  in  the  khora  ana  wAdis.  Bi^nd-grouBo 
(^/<i)».partridge8,  and  long-caccd  .haroB  arc  fairly  coranion.  Snlpo 
oocur  on  tho  fiats  by  tho  soa.  •  All  provisions  for  shikar . can. l^  obtained 
in  Su&kiu,  b,ut  it  is  cheaper  to  send  tinned  moats,  '&o.,  trom  England 
and  pay  the  duty  (8  pof:,cont.).  Tho.n&tlvm,  who  are  inostly.Had^ndua 
"Arnba/*  arc  not  very  Interesting.  A  aiciiptiary  of  iholr  poouliar 
laiiguiigo  has  boon 'published  by  AliiiqVist.  They  wear  the  ciiarnoteristio 
6lalx)raUs  coiflure  ,6£  the  l3ishafin^  Ababdii,  aiia  otliQr,  cognate,  trihos^ 
and  are  hence  known  as '' Fuiizy-w'uss^.ios.'' 

The  chief  plaoos  in  the  nolglil)9urliood  of  Huiikin.inay  bo  brittily 
dcscrilMxl.  •  1     .  •  .  n   .       ,  •'- 

Erkow^it  is  tho  Rununcr  headquarters  of  the  Su&kin  district)  built 
among  the  granite- hills  85  m.  from  thoisea  and  abont-8000  ft,  above  it. 
The  summer  climate  is  dry  and  healthy. ' 

Tokar  fP.,  T.,  mamdriya ;  ])0p.  8,000)  is  situated  at  the  debouchure  o) 
the  Rfior  Baraka^  about  60  iii.  8.  of  Suflkin,  and  10  m.  W.  of  th6  nort 
of  Triixkilat.  Boute  ftom  Sudkin  and  Tokat  to  KdastilavKK ThAmiam 
(lite.  28).  Rly.  ptojectod.  S.  of  Tokar  are  the  polico-^osto  of  >t(ft& 
And  Karo^d,  the  U.tmi  28  m.  from  the'bea  bii  the  Eritrean' (Italian) 
frontier,  which  cbiiimcndes  tk^'RA$  JTdiaK  «        -. 

Mass&wa|  situated  on  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Arkiko^  3.  of  HAs 
Kasar^  iK^as,  handed  over  to, Egypt  by  Turkey  in  18CG,  and  occupied  by 
the  Italians  in  1886.  It  is  now  th^port  of  ihe  Italiaii  oolohV  of 
Eritrea.'"-'"    •'      -     ^-  '    ••        -  *^  -■■■      •'    •   '  ■•••■'    ^  •  '  ' 

t.  :CRtp.>Ao>Ka<»nla  {\x  ^57)  7/1VI  Asmai*ft*  tho  capital  of  the, polony,  Ayrcftt 
Agordtii^  where  the  Italians  defeated  the  Dervishes,  Dec.  21,  1893,  and 
Sadderaf  (p.  557).  ^  of  Asmara  arc  Sagnneiti  and  CqnHtt  places  well  knoxyn 
iti  the  rather  sanguinary  history  of  llic  c6lony,  (i^d  the  ^fwr  AfqrtK  whldi 
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forms  the  fronlier  between  Eritrea  and  Abyssinia,  ao  ni.  S.  of  tlic  Mareb 
is  the  famous  Aduua,  where  on  Maruh  i,  1896,  tlio  terril)k3  disaster  occurred 
which  |Mit  an  end  to  tlie  Italian  dream  of  empire  in  Abjrssinia.  10  ni.  E. 
of  Adoua  is  AAsum  or  Axttm,  seat  of  the  ancient  Icingdom  of  the  Axumiue, 
whose  kin^,  Zoslcales  and  Aeizanes,  have  been  mentioned  on  p.  559,  and 
whose  indmation  towards  paf^an  Greeli  cuhure  is  so  curious  a  fact  in  the 
history  of  this  remote  part  of  the  world.  Tlie  inscription  of  Aeizanes  was 
found  here  b^  the  traveller  Salt  (Adulis,  where  the  inscription  mentioned 
on  p.  519  existed,  lies  on  the  coast,  at  Annesley  Bay ;  see  below.]  Adoua 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  TlgrA.  which  is  bounded  on  tne  S.  by 
the  Jfiver  Takatu  or  Seiit^  which  joins  the  Atbara  in  the  district  of 
HamrAn  between  GcdAref  (p.  ^76)  and  Kassala.  Beyond  it  is  the  province 
of  Amhara,  the  capital  or  which  is  Gondar,  near  I^ike  Tsana  (Rte.  to 
Oa//tUa^,  on  the  frontier,  p.  ^76).  Gondar  was  sacked  by  the  Mahdists 
under  Zcki  Tumal  in  the  invasion  of  1887.  S.R  of  Gondar  is  De^ra  TaSor, 
beyond  which  place  the  province  of  GctiJI*ni,  with  its  chief  village  Debra 
MarkoSy  readies  to  the  Blue  Nile,  or  Abai^  as  it  is  called  here.  S.  of  the  Abai 
is  the  present  royal  province  of  Shoa,  in  which  is  situated  King  Menelek's 
capital,  Addlt  Abbaba,  with  its  suburb  Aniolto.  Rtcs.  W.  to  Belfodio  in  the 
Ikaii  Shnngul  country' (p.  575),  and  so  to  Famaka  and  Hoseires  (p.  575),  also 
to  Ittui}^  and  Nasser  on  tlie  Solmt  (p  583) ;  IC  to  liarrar  and  'Atita  or  I>jib*nai 
(rly. ),  sue  In'Iow. 

borpmrntys  in  Abyssinia  permits  mtisi  beobtatMed  ihrovgh  H.Ai.'s  Minister 
at  the  court  9}  King  Afenetek^  and  the  nsnat  prwisian  0/  porters^  6*^.,  must  be 
made.  Neither  Indian  nor  Bjntfitian  money  is  accepted  in  Abyssinia,  where 
the  Maria-  Theresa  dtdlar  fvtilue  l\  TaA)  and  Menelek's  mon  dtdiars  atone 
are  current.^ 

Oppoeito  MassAwa  is  the  Dahldk  Archipelago,  and  a  few  miles  S.  is 
AnnesUy  Bay,  an  inlofe  at  the  eiid  of  which  is  the  small  port  of  ZuUa, 
which  was  the  base  of  the  British  expedition  of  1668,  which  ended  in 
the  capture  of  Magdala  and  suioide  of  King  Theodore.  Znlla  is  the 
suooossor  of  the  ancient  AdulU,  and  here  was  erected  the  bilingnal 
inscription  of  the  AxumiteSi  mentioned  bv  the  travelled  monk  Kosmas 
Indikoploustos  in  the  7th  oonturjr  ▲.]>.  Between  ZulU  and  Adoua  lie 
Senafi,  in  Eritrea,  and  AdigreU,  m  Abyssinia.  Magdala,  which  is  the 
capital  of  Tigr^,  Is  in  the  southern  part  of  that  province,  over  S150  m.  as 
the  crow  flies  from  Zulla,  and  150  m.  N.  of  Addis  Abbaba. 

On  the  ooost  S.  of  Annesley  Bay  are  the  bay  of  Uiwakkil  and  Assab 
Bay,  the  first  territory  annexied  by  Italy  on  this  coast  (in  1884).  Then 
come  the  SiraiU  of  Bab  el-Manaeb  with  the  British  island  of  Perim 
(a  dependency  of  Aden,  and  so  of  Bombay),  and  the  Gulf  of  Tajurra, 
both  sides  of  which  are  French  territory ;  the  settlements  being  Obok, 
Tajurra  and  Djibouti,  the  capital,  from  which  a  rly.  lias  been  built  to 
Oildcssa,  on  the  Abyssiuian  frontier.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  it  to 
Harrar  and  Addis  AblMilM,  as  a  result  of  a  political  arrangement 
concluded  1)otwoon  Groat  Britain,  France  and  Italy  (Deo.  1906),  by 
which  all  linos  E.  of  Addis  Abbaba  will  bo  built  by  the  Sudanoue 
Government. 

ZdU,  Bulbar,  and  Befbera.  on  the  Somali  coast,  formerly  belonged 
to  Egypt,  but  are  now  the  chief  towns  of  British  Somaliiand.  The 
town  of  Harrar,  inland  from  Zoila,  also  once  an  Egyptian  poesession, 
is  now  hold  b^  Abvssinia  (since  1887).  Uto.  from  Zeila  to  Harrar  and 
tlionoe  to  Addis  Abbulia,  the  prosoiit  oapiUU  of  Abyssinia.  From  Addis 
AbbalNi  to  Kharldm  viA  Goiidur,  Lake  Tsana,  Oikll^but,  Gvfl&rof,  a|i4 
Wad  M^ani,  see  above,  au4  Uto,  80, 
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ROUTE    30. 

From  Khartum  up  the  Blue  Nile  to  Wad  M^danl^ 
the  Abyssinian  Frontier,  and  Kassala, 

Iflovcrnincnt  Rcst-Ifonncii  exist  At  Robft  and  otlior  placos ;  for  iicnnlnlon  to  Ule 
thoiii  n|>i»lii»tliHi  mint  Iw  iniulo  to  the  otithorltlos  at  KhartAiii.  Btoiunon  thromglMMit 
the  year :  onfiiilrios  as  to  times,  Ac.,  shon]<l  be  made  at  KliartAin.] 

At  Rhart<lxn  the  travellor  has  left  Egypt,  uid  entered  Central 
Africa.  The  lonff  line  of  river  flowing  between  its  cnltiyated  banks 
through  the  abeoTute  desert,  the  Nile  which  ie  Egvpt,  has  ceased,  and 
we  have  reached  a  more  normal  and  ordinary  lana.  Many  riyers  flow 
from  distant  mountains  to  form  the  Nile  before  its  long  unaided  course 
northwards  through  the  doeert  to  the  sea.  Some  are  great  and 
porounial  streams,  while  others  only  fill  their  rocky  beds  for  a  short 
time  every  year.  Between  them  are  either  waterless  desert-like  steppes 
coTorod  with  low  brush,  or  good  land  which,  well  looked  after,  might 
produce  good  cotton  crops.  South  and  oast  of  KhartAm  the  rainless 
Saharan  cliniato  ends,  and  the  Central  African  climate,  with  its  periodic 
rainy  season,  begins.  South  of  Khartiim  also  the  population  alters ; 
the  lands  of  the  Blacks,  the  true  negro  tribes  of  Dinkas,  Shilluks,  and 
Nuors,  being  now  reached ;  while  south-west  the  Arabs  are  roplaood  by 
the  Abyssinians  and  Oallas.  The  typical  house  of  the  country  altera 
liofore  Kharttkm  is  reached;  as  early  as  the  Sixth  Cataract  the  mud 
houae  of  the  Kgyptian  Iw^^ns  to  lie  roplaood  l)y  the  Central  African 
Inkiil  or  conical  straw-tliatohod  hut.  The  fauna  alters  also;  tlio 
crocodile  and  hippopotamus  haunt  the  riven,  the  elephant  is  soon  on 
the  banks  of  the  White  Nile  above  the  junction  of  the  Balir  el-Qhazal, 
in  KordofAn  roams  tlio  giraffo,  towards  Abyssinia  the  lion;  the  sooro- 
tfiry-ltird  ntid  tlio  whalii-ltofwlod  onuto  {lini/niirr^m  rrx^  called  Abu 
Markub,  ''father  of  a  shoo/'  from  his  extraordinary  IumuH  aro  soon. 
Travellers  are  reminded  of  the  strict  game  laws  of  tne  Sudan; 
rhinoceros,  giraffe,  chimpansee,  eland,  sebra,  wild  ass,  ground  horn- 
bill,  secretary-bird,  and  whale-headed  crane  may  not  be  killed  under 
any  circumstances  whatever;  with  regard  to  others,  which  may  be 
killed  at  different  seasons  in  different  districts,  information  muit  be 
obtained  at  Rhartdm.  On  the  Abyssinian  frontier  a  sanctuary  has 
been  reserved  in  which  no  animals  may  be  killed  at  all,  and  in  other 
places  only  the  local  officials  may  shoot. 

The  two  main  streams  of  the  Nile  are  the  Blue  Nile,  descending 
from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  White,  coming  from  the  neat 
lakes  of  Central  Africa,  and  having  its  ultimate  source  in  Uie  southern 
tributaries  of  the  Victoria  Nyansa  about  long.  30°  E.,  lat.  3°  S.  The 
names  of  the  Blue  and  White  Nile  are  not  misnomera;  at  the  junction 
opposite  Tuti  Island  the  distinction  between  the  lighter  waters  of  the 
White  Nile  and  the  darker  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile  is  quite  visible.  Two 
important  tributarios  join  the  Blue  Nile,  namely,  the  Ilahad  and  Dinder, 
the  fonnnr  of  which  very  nearly  approaches  the  soutliornmost  watera 
of  the  Atbara,  and  so  forms  the  "island"  of  Merod  (p.  567).    The  Blue 
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Nilo  crosiioB  tho  AbyHsiuiau  bordor  abovo  Faiiiaka,  \u  loug.  85°  E., 
lat.  12^  N. ;  in  Abyimiiiia  It  is  known  as  Iho  Aliai,  and  ultimatoly  riaoB 
8.  of  Ijaku  ISiana,  ib rough  which  it  llowtt  to  tho  Sudan,  roaching  tho 
Whito  Nilo  aftoc  a  uuurao  of  i^bout  42K)  |n.  through  Sudancno  torritory. 
The  White  Nile  enters  Anglo-Iigy^iuiii  territory  below  Gond6koro, 
which  is  tl^e  first  station  in  the  British  protectorate  ql  Ugaqda ;  between 
Qond6koro  (rt.  bank)  and  Kiro  {I.  bank),  80  m.'  N'.,  bnly^the  H.  bank  is 
Sudanese,  the  I,  boing  }ea^  ^ill  his  death,  tq  .the  King^of  the  Belgians 
personally  as  sovbroign  of  the  "Congo  State,  l^he  "N.  boundary  of  the 
Belgian  leasehold  territory  (the  Lado  Enclave)  is  lat.  6^^  d(y.  This,  the 
main  stream  of  tho  White  Nile;  is  usually  known  as  the  Bohr  el-Jebel, 
or  *' Mountain  Hivor/*  to '  distihgiiiHli  it' from  tho  lia^rel-OhaMl, 
''Oasdlo  itlvor/*  whichj -f lowing^  from  iho  watoruhod.  uoparating'  thu 
Nilo  liasin  from  that  of  the  Ubangbl  and  Congo,  joins  tho  main. White 
Nilo  or  Bahc  el-J^bel*  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Na,  in  81^  E.  long,  and 
O""  N.  lat.  Above  Lake  No,  on  the  White  Nile,  is  ihn  Sudd  Eemon, 
described:  on  p.  .688,  in  which.<  tho  waters  of  the  river  are  almost  hidden 
by  the  peculiar  vegetable  growth  called  '^sudd,'*  which  has  now  boon 
partially  cloarod  away,  in  order  to  make  a  [lassago  for  stoamors  and 
pn^vout  tho  absorption  of  much  water  which  is  noodud  for  tho  irrigation 
of  tho  lower  valloy..  Tho  conditions  of  tho  Uupoc  White  Nilo  and  Bahr 
ol-OhasiU  aro  of  oouiiie  entirely  Control  African,  and  boar  po  rosum* 
bianco  whiitovor  to  thoso  of  Egypt. 

Ill  our  ddsoription  of  the-  Sudan  beyond  KhartAm,  wo  begin  with 
iho  Blue  Nilo  routes,  in  order  to  oomplote  our  survey  of  the  '*Islo"  of 
Merod,  the  northei-n  part  of  which  has  already  been  described  on  p.  657, 
the  subsidiary  route  from  ed-Damer  toKassala.  .    . 
;  .1  Leaving  KhartAm,  tho  first  place  of  intorost  on  the  Blue  Nile  is 

<'  {K.)  14  m..  Soba  (village  on  W,  btviik).  I  fore  ihoro  are  important 
rolicH  of  tlio  (ibristian  Kingdom  of  Aloa,  an  offshoot  of  that  of  )>oiigola 
(p.  MU),  in  tho  shnpo  of  iho ' foundations  of  a  busilioan  churoh,  witli 
remains  of  pillars  and  uhpitals,  on  which  is  soulpturod  the  cross 
paitdOf  Sco,  These  remains  wore  discovered  by  the  Qoriiian  ISgyptologist 
]){iniichou  in  ]}^(13,  and  idoiitifiod  by  him  with  tho  anoioi\t  AUta, 
Hero  wivs  found  tho  stone  ram  now  at  KliartCim  (p.  bCA),  The  graves 
of  the  Christian  cemetery  have  also  been  found,  sio  m.,  tUAJAn^ 
startitig-place  of  a  direct  desert  rbute  to  Kiftssala  (p.  657). 


pli&nting. 

Abu  ~  , 

place  of  tho  caravan  route  to  Ged&ref  (si6e  below). 

(TK.)  123  m.,  Wad  MSdiUii  (P.,T.  0.),  a  populous  tovm  (U.OOOinh.), 
capital  of  tho  Blue  Nile  (Qui&tra)  Provinoo,  and  a  groat  contpe  of  trade. 
From  it  a  route  runs  E.  across  the  OcMtra  (the  laud  between  the  Blue 
n^nd  White  Nilos),  vid  the  towns  qf  AfanoQil  and  AhUd  (wells)  io  the 
White  Nile  opposite  ed-DuSm  (p,  68i),  the  emporium  of  Kordof&n.  The 
Qeztra  province  has  both  rain  and  sal^lya  irrigation;  in  1904,  6,810 
feddtMis  of  Qotton  wore  under,  artificial  irrigation,  ■  2,767  under  rain 
eultivation. .  The  land  is  very  fertile.  As  ip  Kordof&n,  towns  are  found 
here  at  a, long  distance  from  th?  rivers..  Above  Wad  M6dani  the  Dinder 
joinji  the  Blue  Nile,  and  we  reach 
•  .213  m.,  SemiaiM:,  the  former  capital  of  tho  district,  now  partially 
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ruiiiod.:  Tho  romains  of  tho  anoiont  mofi((no  (built ' by  Sultcm  Baadi 
about  1660),'  with*  a  ^ood  liiioaret,  oan  l)0  ozaminod.  ' 

Sentiaar  was  'the  odntre  of  ah  impbrtaut  Mbalotn  kiuf^dom  till  thb 
Eoyptian  conquest  in  1820.  This  was  the  kingdoih  of  the  Ff^dyi  or 
F^ngR,  a  half -Arab,  half-hegro  tHbej  whMo  territoryi  ih&  Dtir,FAn^, 
UoB  8.  of  the  12^  pa^Uel,  and  N.  of  the  Burun  ndgroee,  betwdto  tho 
two  Niles.  Tho  tribe  is  now  unimportant,  but  Ht  the  end  6i  the  lOth 
century  (1408)  the  Fftngs  Rtartod  On  a  career  of  conquest  which,, in  a 
century,  made  them  the  tyrants  of  thd  6udan.  Sbnnaar  becanio  their 
capital,  and  at  tho  end  of  the  IGth  century  was  a  most  flourishing  city. 
But  after  anbtlier  century  (in  17R6)  the  dynasty  and  culture  bl  tho 
FAngs  came  to  an  end;  their  empire' fell  apart  intd  fi  liumlie^  of  small 
principalitios,  ■  which  easily  fell  victims  t6  the  invading  armioei  of 
Muhammad  AU, '  The  ancient  kingdotn  of  Ssxiiiaar  and  Dar  FAng  wiis 
then  okploitM  for  blav^s'in  the  usual  manner.  8ennaar  itself  revolted, 
and  was  recaptured  likd  most  of  the  Sudanese  towns.  '  Under  Ismail  it 
was  intended  to  be  a  great  centre  for  cotton  and  iudigo;  but  the  Mahdist 
roliellion  upset  all  such  projects.^  The  town  was  taken  in  1886  by  the 
Emir  en-KejAmI,  and  destroyed.  It  hto  hov^tr  rb6ovorod,'  &fid  its  place 
as  the  capital  of  this  part  of  tho  comitry  has  beion  taken  by  \yad 
M6dani. 

Wo  have  now  ontored  tlio  a^oa  of  fain-cnltivatlon.  Tlio  Sohitalit 
diHtriot  lioaiH*  the  same  relation  in  this  yegard  to  tliC  Tipper  Nilo^ 
valley  that  Bonthom  PaloKtiuo  dods  to  the  Delta.  The  l»ailkil=  are 
fertile ;  cotton  can  be'  iraised  in  groat  quantity.  There  are  many 
trees  (among  which  may  be  noticed  the  baol>ab,  duUb  palin  and 
tamarind),-  and  pleiity  of  pasture  for  cattle.  But  the  Mahdist  depo^u-f 
lation'  has  severely  anec'tSd  the  whole  cdmtry  betweeu  Senuaaif  ,dn4 
Abyssiiiia,  and  the  people  arb  ntfddod  to  grol;^  the  ddttoiftl'  '      ' 

■  I  1      •  ,  •     ,  ■  *         •  •  1. 1 1  •'■•.•,.   5  I     »  •  J  >  '       :  I  ' 

The,  rivdr-banks  Iracoino  very  pioturosq iio  hero,  with  an  impenetrable 
thqnfy'juuglq  on  each  iMoik,  boybua>wjhfoli.  at  some  distance  from  tliQ 
rivbr,  arothe  villages  and  dutra  fie^d^,  wnich  in  the  Ooztra  stxoich 
across  to  the  Wliito  Kilo.  Tho  chief  placos  lM)twncn  F^iniaiir  and  thn 
AbyHsiniau  frontier  are  K(thiuh,StngtL  (SMIO  ni.^  1',  T.,  niudirtya;  lioad- 
d^artors  of  the  Seunaar  Proyinco),  Kharab  pirU  (rapids),  iTar^n. 
Roflcires  (8^2'  i)^.,  P.,  T.,  maindrig^a  and  sinall'  garrison) ;  FoMokl  and 
Famdka  (404  m.).  At  lloseires  bx^  Dec.  26,  l6od^  a  Mahdist  force' under 
the  Bniit  A^mad  J^adil  was  dompletoly  defeated  by  Colonel  tx)wi8, 
the  Icadet  billy  escaping  with  a  small  uumlwr  of  men.  'J'ho  iiopulatlou 
of  the  Bosbires  district  is  chjcfly. compbsod  of,th9,half-npgroi/dtiM>f7. 
W.  of  BoRoirbs  is  the  Ddr  thing  {ao6  above) :  its  chief  places  are  Quk, 
on  the  road  from  Boseires  to  Benk  ,(p.  681 ),.  Soda^  and  KcUi;  the 
latter  pldce  is  45  m.  by  read  S.W.  of  Fazolj^l  (see  below),  which,  as 
well  as  the  neighbouring  Famaka,  formed  part  of  the  oriflinal  terriV>ry 
qt  thb  Ffinc[s  and  the  Irelatbd  Haniegs.  South  rOf^osoXel  is  tl^e.  .bountry 
of  the  Bern  ShahffUl  (Shangalla)  and  of  the  Byrun  negroes,  who  in. 
years  pdst  suflbrea  li^uch  from  the  raids  of  a  daver  named  Ibrahii^ 
Wad  Mat^niiid,  Who  was  howevei'  captured;  and  executed  by  Col. 
Oorringo,  theti  MAdir  of  Sentiaar,  In.  1004.  All  gtune  in  this. area  is 
Btribtlvprbf^'rvbd.       '  '        ;      '. 

[The  Beni  Shangiil  country  foils  within  the  limiis  of  Ahyssinln.'    Rte. 
through  it  by  BelfoSio  (60  m.),-  the  headquArters'  of  an  Aby^nlan  official 
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(FitauRiri),  who  is  hero  a  Moslem ;  Nekemfti  (253  m.),  residence  of  a  powerful 
Abyssinian  noble,  the  Dcjnj  Gabra  Xiaviihtr,  and  Addis  AUm  (399  m.)  wliere 
nrilisli  and  ludiaii  locations  are  being  built,  to  Addis  Abbaba  (see  above, 


Ute.  39),  430  m.  from  Fauuika.] 

From  Abtt  Haras,. at  the  oonfluenoe  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Bahad,  runs  the  caravan  route  to  QtdAmj^  and  thenoe,  bifurcating, 
to  QaXXAhai  and  KoMoXa*  The  road  runs  N.  of  the  Rahad,  which  is  a 
stream  like  the  Atbara,  dry  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  with  only 
pools  left  in  its  bed  to  mark  its  course.  Its  upper  course  is  like  that 
of  the  Blue  Nile,  pretty,  with  its  jungle  on  each  bank,  but  rather 
monotonous.  The  road  crosses  the  low  steppe  watershed  between  the 
Bahad  and  the  Atbara.  The  villages  of  ueidiref  (P.  T.,  mamilriya ; 
pop.  6,900 ;  166  m.  from  Abu  Haras)  lie  in  an  open  steppe-valley,  with 
a  tow  wells.  QodArof  was  eaoturod  by  a  column  from  ICassala  under 
Ool.  Parsons  in  1891,  and  hold  its  own  against  tlie  Ifimlr  A1|^mad  Fsdil 
till  his  defeat  at  Roeoiros.  From  QedAref  to  the  district  and  town  of 
Oalldbat  near  the  Atbara,  on  the  Abyssinian  frontier,  is  94  m.  (864  m. 
from  Khartum),  vid  Doha  (wells).  GallAbat  (P.  T.,  mamilriya ;  pop. 
about  1,600 ;  the  name  of  the  town  is,  nroporly,  Mctam$HM  is 
piolurtHMiuoly  HltiiaUMl  about  6  m.  from  the  Atlmra  (lioro  about  800  ft. 
widu),  Willi  thu  Ai>yriMliilaii  inouiitiUiiH  in  tho  background,  and  com- 
maudod  by  tho  old  boryish  fort  on  a  hill  160  ft.  above  tho  village.  It 
has  often  lioon  in  tho  hands  of  tho  Abyasiuians,  and  in  1889  was  tho 
Hoonu  o(  A  groat  ImIIIq  liotwoon  tho  NogAs  NugoHt  (King  of  KlngHl 
Juhainios  («iuhn)  and  the  Dorvishos.  Tho  latter  wore  dofoatod,  but 
King  John  was  killed  bv  a  stray  shot  as  he  was  directing  the  pursuit 
from  his  palanquin;  the  Abyssinians  immediately  retired,  and  the 
Dervishes  were  enabled  to  claim  a  victory.  The  fort  was  handed  over 
by  the  Abyssinians  to  the  Anglo-Egyptian  forces  in  December  1896. 

The  districts  of  QedArof  and  GallAbat  have  a  heavy  rainfall  from 
May  to  October;  the  cotton  grown  by  rain  cultivation  is  good,  but 
owing  to  the  great  lack  of  population,  much  cannot  be  grown,  and 
much  land  which  otherwise  would  be  cultivated  has  to  be  left  to 
the  jungle. 

26  m.  W.  of  GallAbat  is  Meahra  'Abtd,  on  the  Bahad,  which  joins 
the  Blue  Nile  between  Wad  M6dani  (see  above)  and  Abu  Haras. 

The  road  from  Gall&bat  to  Lake  Tuma  in  Abyssinia  is  picturesque, 
leading  through  forests  of  bamboo  and  over  plains  coverea  with  high 
grass,  with  mountains  on  either  hand.  The  watershed  between  the 
Atbara  (called  Qoang  by  the  Abyssinians)  and  Lake  Tsana  (Blue  Nile) 
is  crossed.    Qoja,  on  Lako  Tsana,  is  198  m.  from  Gallabat. 

CKlc  from  (loja  to  Addis  AbbalKi,  raissing  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake  and 
vi&  JMra  AtarkM,  or  on  the  K.  side  viA  Cotuiiir,  Hy  tlic  former  route  Addis 
AbliiiUi  is  403  m.  from  (ialialiatl 

From  GodArof  to  Kasaala  the  road  runs  to  the  junction  of  the 
Atbara  and  Setit,  which  higher  up  its  course  leaves  Sudan  territory  and 
forms  the  boundary  between  Abyssinia  and  the  Italian  colony  of 
Eritrea.  Thence  it  follows  the  Atbara  gonendly  northwards,  often 
running  away  from  the  river  in  order  to  avoid  its  ravines,  to  Khashim 
el-Girba  and  Fasher  (85  m.) ;  from  which  to  Kassala  (40  m. ;  396  m. 
from  KhartAm),  see  p.  667.  The  whole  country  is  overgrown  with  bush, 
hut  might  1m)  turned  into  good  cotton-land  wore  there  moru  inlmbitiuits 
and  were  tho  wator  supply  bettor  controlled. 
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[DcFcri  route  diroct  Troin  KnsKiln  to  KImrtAm  (275  m.).  viA  Umm  RasMd 
(wfll),  vrossinir  tlio  AtlKim  nt  /isuhri^  lictwccn  Fnnlicr  mul  (inx  Rojcl),  nitd 
reaching  the  Hluc  Nile  n  few  miles  S.  of  Soba.  Another  Rte.  viA  Get  If^h 
and  Abu  Dtlek,  see  p.  556.] 

The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  hM  lately  been  explored  by 
Mr.  0.  E.  Dupuis,  who  woe  despatched  by  Sir  William  Qaratin  to 
report  on  the  irrigation  poMibihtiee  of  the  Bine  Nile  and  Atb^ra 
basinB,  and  tlin  jiniotion  of  tho  hcftdwatorn  of  Imtli  and  of  Lake 
Tmina  an  affooting  tho  Nilo  wator-nupply.  Mr.  Dupuis  oxtondod  hid 
invcstigatiou  into  Abyssinia,  and  oxplorod  tho  wholo  Imnin  of  Lake 
Tsana,  coming  to  tlio  conclusion  that  an  arrangement  should  bo  mtido 
l)y  which  tho  waters  of  Lake  Tsana  and  the  Blue  Nilo  should  be 
utilized  for  the  needs  of  the  Sudan,  a  regulator  for  tho  water  being 
mode  some  ten  miles  from  the  exit  of  the  Blue  Nile  from  the  lake. 
But  in  his  official  despatch  enclosing  Sir  Wm.  Garstin's  report  on 
the  Upper  Nile  irrigation  projects,  19(M,  Lord  Oromer  seems  doubtful 
as  to  the  possibility  of  regulating  the  waters  of  Lake  Tsana,  on 
political  grounds,  tho  lake  lynig  wholly  in  Abyssinian  territory* 


ROUTE    31. 
From  Khartum  to  Kordof&n  and  D&rflr. 

A  railway  from  Ontdurman  to  ol-Olidid  Is  projected.  Tho  caravan 
road  to  el-Obdid  starts  from  ed-Dttim  (p.  581)  on  the  White  Nile. 
Tho  chief  place  on  the  way  is  Taiara,  about  100  m.  B.W.  of  ed-DuAm 
and  70  m.  K.  of  cl-OliAid.  .  Tho  country  travorsod  is  rplllnff  stoppo 
{(ihniU)  with  low  scrub  or  bush,  and  a  good  many  troon.  Water  is 
ohtninod  from  welts  of  groat  depth  (70  to  80  ft.),  and  is  storod  in  a 
maiinor  poouliar  to  KordofAn,  in  tho  hollow  iruuks  of  trees.  Oood 
water- trees  {homr)  are  valuable  property.  Tho  Kordofin  steppe  is  a 
plain  lying  about  1,800  ft.  above  tho  sea ;  there  are  hills  rising  about 
600  ft.  above  the  plain. 

El-OMid  (pop.  8,000,  P.,  T.,  mudirlya,  168  m.  from  cd-Du6m)  is. 
situated  on  a  plateau  about  1,800  ft.  above  sea-level,  in  lat.  18^  11'  K., 
long.  80^  14'  E.  It  was  occupied,  and  KordofAn  annexed,  bv  the 
generals  of  Mohammed  All  in  1821.  In  1888  it  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured b^  the  Mahdi.  An  Egyptian  army  was  sent  from  ed-Du6m  to 
re-take  it,  under  Hicks  Pasha.  This  army  was  annihilated  and  Hicks 
Pasha  killed,  near  Lake  BaJtad,  S.  of  el-ObAid,  in  November  1883. 
El-0b6id  was  re-occupied  in  1899,  after  the  re-conquest  of  Khartum, 
and  is  now  on  the  way  to  become  one  of  tho  most  prosperous  towns  in 
the  Sudan.  The  Mitdiriyat  a  brick  building  with  a  (for  this  country) 
imposing  entrance-gate,  which  still  boars  the  marks  of  Dervish  shot, 
dates  from  the  time  of  Ismail. 

106  m.  W.  of  el-Obdid,  and  80  ni.  from  the  DArfAr  border,  \nen-Nahiid 

2  V 
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(pop.  7,000),  a  towu  founded  by  rofugeos  from  Mahdist  tyraunv  at 
ol-Ob^id.  It  liiM  oil  tbo  l)&rfQr  trodo-routo,  and  is  a  llourisliiug  piaoo. 
Other  towiiH  in  Iho  muiio  diroution  aro  Wad  hamhi  and  J)cfn  Jamadf  on 
tlio  Dftrfi^L*  Iwuiidary.  Tbo  Arab  population  bolongu  to  tbo  Baggara, 
DanagU  and  Kababish  tribes. 

In  the  north  and  south  is  a  Nubavfi  population,  akin  to  the  Nubians 
or  Bar&bra.  The  most  important  southern  villages  are  Fungor  (100  m. 
N.W.  of  Kodok),  a  picturesque  place  built  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill, 
Tetulikf  Talodi  and  Dem  lieMr.  The  "  Dar  Mdba  "  has  fine  scenery, 
which  is  a  groat  contrast  to  the  monotony  of  Northom  Kordof&n. 

Kordof&n  is  the  groat  centre  of  the  production  of  gum-arabic^  of 
which  in  1004  0,870,000  kg.  (value  £E.211,000)  were  exported.  There 
aro  regular  forests  of  grey  gum  acacias  (hasitab)  in  the  central  districts. 
There  is  also  a  large  cattle  trade.  Ivory  and  feathers  come  from  the 
west  (ou-Nahdd)  and  south  and  from  DArfAr. 

DArffir  (Dar  FUr,  "  Land  of  the  FArs "),  the  capital  of  which  is 
el-Fasher,  some  880  m.  W.  of  el-0b6id,  is  tributary  to  the  Sudan. 
It  was  actually  aimexed  to  Egypt  by  Zubdr  Pasha  in  1874,  and 
aftorwardu  governed  by  NAr  Boy  Angara,  but  naturally  foil  away  during 
tlio  MalidiHt  inturrugnum.  Tbo  prosoiit  sulUui  is  Ali  Dinar,  who 
appoars  to  bo  an  intulligunt  rulor,  and  woll-diH[K>sod  to  tbo  govern- 
ment at  KbartAm.  But  it  is  not  cousidorod  advisablo  for  Europeans 
to  visit  ol-Ifasbor  at  present,  in  case  of  accidonts.  Though  there 
aro  no  Sonnuslya  now  at  ol-l<'ashor,  there  proliably  aro  iminy  in 
western  DArffir,  towards  Wadai,  and  the  people  aro  geiierally  inclined 
to  be  fanatical.  DArf  Ar  was  always  a  dangerous  place  to  visit,  and  the 
English  traveller  Browne,  who  went  there  in  the  guise  of  a  merchant 
about  1704,  mot  with  considerable  difiiuultios,  and  baroly  escaped  with 
his  life.  '  iio  wont  by  thb  old  Jkub  el-'Arba'in,  tho  slavo-routo  from 
AsyAt  ih4  tbo  Oasis  of  ol-Kharga  (p.  282).  Gonsidoraltlo  trade,  however, 
ozists  between  el-l}'ashei  and  ol-Ob(^id,  tho  principal  articles  of  export 
being  ostriuh-foatliei's,  ivory  and  pepper, 

CWadalf  funlicr  W.,  is  in  tbu  French  sphere  of  influence,  llic  cn|)itil, 
A^hr,  lies  altout  300  ni.  W.  of  d-l'uslicr.  '11 10  ijooplv  »ru  imrtly  Siuiuaalya. 
in  1900.  Kanem,  still  further  W.  (Ijctwccn  Wudai  and  Uikc  Tcliad),  whidi  is 
strongly  Scnussl,  was  occupied  by  the  French,  with  the  result  that  in  1901  the 
Jehad  (holy  war)  was  proclaimed  against  them  by  the  Shftkh  es-SenOssi,  who 
had  in  1900  removed  his  headquarters  from  Kufra  (p.  a6o)  to  Karu,  N.  of 
Abeshr.  The  resulting  war  turned  out  badly,  however,  for  the  Senusslya,  who 
were  severely  handled  by  the  French,  and  the  Sh6kh  died  (May  1902).  it  is 
said,  of  anxiety.  His  successor  has  returned  to  Kufra,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  prestige  of  Senusslya  has  suffered  heavily  in  consequence.  (See  p.  961 
with  regard  to  the  previous  history  of  the  Senussi  sect  and  its  connections  with 
the  oases  of  biwu  and  Jarabfib  in  the  N.)J 


Khartum  np  the  White  KUe  to  the  Ba^  el-Qhaial 
and  Oonddhoro  (Uganda). 

WITH  BKBTOH  OP  FURTHER  ROUTB  TO  BHTRHItB  AND  HOMBAaA. 

Slncetbere-occupnlicmof  (heSudnn  (hecmlyvisilon  to  the  White  Nile  other 
than  oflicera  nnd  dvil  oHicinIs  ordered  there  have  been  the  nnlumllsti  ajid  big 
game  hunters,  who  can,  in  spile  of  the  slrkl  Sudan  pinie-lnni.  find  wondeifoi 
sport  lo  reward  them.  But  Inlely  public  attention  has  been  dravin  to  Ihe 
vasl  strelch  oF  river  between  KhartOm  nnd  Uganda  by  llie  visit  of  Sir 
Wllliani  (Jaratin.  Undcr-Secrelnry  of  SInle  In  Ihe  Ecyulian  Ministry  of 
Public  WdtIis.  to  (lie  tircat  Ijtitcs.  for  Ibe  purpose  of  itudylne  Ilie  problem  of 
Ihe  nlllimllon  of  ihe  While  Nile  walera  for  the  benefit  of  Jicypt.  His  con- 
cluMoni  are  emlKxlli:il  in  Ihe  drspnlch  of  Lord  C-ronHT  lo  Ilie  Mnrquexs  of 
Lnnsdowne,  (kiled  April  at,  1904.  nlrmcl]'  rcforml  to  on  p.  574.  'I1ic  greni 
woilii  ncccSKiry  for  lliu  mrryin);  uiit  uf  Sir  Wiliiniu  (inT^lin'<t  iin>lrct!i,  which 
nnr  ilivrilvu  Vu:  i-iinvall«n  rif  un  r.ilir.:iy  iiuw  elmnncl  for  tiin  Ntio  from  Itor  10 
the  Solnt  (In  i>nk-r  to  iivnid  Liii:  Ibiljr  rl-l  iiiiuni  in-nd  10  I  JiLc  No  nnit  Ilie  unitif 
n^ion),  Imvu  now  directul  Ilic  nttciilioii  uF  eiigincrrs  and  of  visilon  lo  the 
Sudan  nncrally  10  Ihe  White  Nile. 

■IlieWhilcNiionsfnrnslheAlbcrlNynninwnsscciircdforlii    

of  Ihe  Khedive  Ismail  by  Bolier  I'ashn,  wlio  founded  the  prorincc  of  Jifuatc 
The  chief  ^yptian  ports  were  at  Gonddkotv.  Dufil«.  and  WadeiaL  Of  these 
DuliK  Is  now  In  the  lempomry  possession  iif  Ihe  ConRo  Vm  SInle  ;  Gonddkoro 
niid  Wndobii  Ixtinj;  inchiilni  In  llw  Ilritish  IVoleclomle  of  IFcnndn,  (he 
Itonhern  liounilnry  «(  which  is  [he  till  pnrallcl  of  N.  lat.  Tlic  inulheminosl 
Suilnnese  town  nn  tlic  rL  bank  is  hfcngaiia.  On  this  Innfc  .Suiinnese  territory 
extends  ftirther  S.  (Imn  on  (he  otiier,  ns  liic  /j<if,i  /iiirlinr,  lein|>orarily  leased 
lolhesoTcnHjfnof  tbet;onBoKrccStnte,  lins  lis  northern  lioundniy  liclow  KIro, 
on  the  I.  Innk  N.  of  Mongnlla.  -  Ilic  (owns  of  I  juU  and  Kejnf,  l>esldes  Dufild, 
■re  therefore  nOw  ailiiilniiKcrecl  1iy  (he  Congo  Free  Stale.  The  old  Eeyplinn 
administration  extemlcd  southwards  as  fnr  ns  Mruii,  on  tlic  Victoria  Nile  be- 
tween the  Albert  nnd  Vietorim  Nynnma.  'ITie  nnlive  state  of  Uganda,  under  (he 
energetic  king  Miesn,  was  mom  or  less  independeni  of  EgypL  The  Mnhdist 
rebellion  cnt  off  the  l':qiia(orial  Province  from  E([¥pt,  and  its  goventor, 
I'jnin  Pasha,  remained  isoialed  from  (he  ouler  world  [III  his  unwilling  relief  by 
the  Utc  Sir  H.  M,  Stnnlev  in  1890.  The  abandoned  province  Ihcn  nalumlly 
gravitated  towards  Ugandn,  in  which  Ilritish  influence  had  been  eslnbiishcd 
from  Dritish  Eiast  AFrica.  and  which  was  shortly  lo  become  a  British  prolec- 
(on(e.  the  intrigues  of  Mtesa's  successor,  Mwanga,  with  the  French  mission- 
aries and  the  Mohammedui  Baranda  having  become  intolerable,  and  finally 
culminating  In  open  war.  The  I  bank  of  (he  Nile  as  far  as  N.  lat.  5°  33'  was 
abandoned  to  the  Congo  Fm  State,  the  Tt.  bank  being  regarded  as  appertoininf 
10  British  Uganda.  The  abandonment  to  the  Khaltfa  of  the  whole  river  from 
Rond6lcoro  to  Wftdl  Hnlfa  seemed  to  promise  an  easy  eonqueit  lo  Ihe  Franch, 
who  Find  established  (heniwii'cs  on  the  upper  wnlers  of  the  Ubnnghi  from  Ihdr 
Congo  colony,  nnd  nt  01>ok  nnd  l^ilimili  on  (lie  Kc<l  .Sea  coast  After  the 
defeat  of  Ilie  itnitons  nl  Adoiin  ntiii  Ilic  coii.ici|iiciit  nlnndonntriK  of  l(nllim 
claims  lo  Abyssinia,  It  seemed  Ecn.(iblc  lo  the  Frcncli  lo  throw  a  diain  of 
effecUvc  occupniion  n|hwnn  the  Nile  valley  from  the  Ulnnghi  and  Bahr  ch- 
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Gbazal  to  Abyssinia  and  Djibouti,  then  to  annex  the  Upper  Sudan  and  use  its 
possession  as  a  lever  to  eject  the  British  from  Kgypl  proper,  if  possible,  lliis 
bold  scheme  was  supported  as  far  as  Abyssinia  was  concerned  by  France's 
Russian  allies,  who,  for  some  mcdia:val  scmi-coclesiastical  reasons  not  easily 
comprehended  by  the  modern  and  secular  British  mind,  had  discovered  that 
Abyssinian  Christianity  was  first  cousin  to  their  own,  and  ought  to  be  cultivated 
bv  them.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  Colonel  Marchand  was  sent  from  ihe 
Ubanghi.  tp  plant  the  tricolour  on  the  Upper  Nile  in  th^  vicinity  of  the  Sobat, 
there  to  be  joined  by  Abyssinians  and  French  froni  Djibouti  and  Addis  Abbaba. 
This  he  did,  in  Aug.  1898,  but  the  whole  scheme  was  brought  to  naught  by 
the  independence  and  common-sense  of  the  NegOs  Mcnelek  and  his  consort 
Queen  Taitu,  backed  by  the  straightforward  diplomacy  of  our  representative 
at  Addis  Abtjalxi,  C-aptnin  I  larrington  ;  by  the  decisive  yet  |iolitic  action  of  Sir 
II.  Kilchcnur  when,  immediately  after  the  aipturu  of  Omdurman.  lie  heard  of 
Marclumd's  arrivnl  on  the  Nile;  and  by  the  firmness  of  l,oid  Salislniry  and 
the  Brilish  Cabinet  wlieu  the  cmeslion  had  to  lie  Inuilly  decidc<l.  The  name  of 
Fashoda  hiu  How  licun  eraseu  from  thu  maii,  Koduk  having  taken  its  pkicc ; 
and  this  is  as  well,  for  its  continuance  would  only  have  served  to  remind  a 
great  and  happily  now  friendly  nation  of  a  diplomatic  reverse  which  it  liad 
luflered  only  on  account  of  the  C^hauvinism  of  one  set  of  its  rulers  nnd  their 
miscalculation  of  the  length  of  British  long-suHTering.  Tlie  plan  was  a  Iwld 
one— n;iy,  an  ndmirablc  one  from  llic  Frcncii  |N>iiii  of  view— and  it  was  within 
an  ace  of  success,  liad  the  i^gyptiim  advance  to  Dongoki  in  1896  lieeii 
delayed  a  year  it  would  probably  have  succeeded,  and  Britain  would  either 
have  luid  to  give  way,  thus  jeojmrdixing  the  future  of  her  nih:  in  Kgypt, 
besides  leaving  the  control  of  Egypt's  waterway  in  DOii-l*!gypti;ui  hancb.  or 
have  gone  to  war  with  France. 

By  treaty  with  France  the  whole  of  the  Ra^r  el-Ghazal  is  left  to  the  Sudan, 
the  boundary  between  the  French  Conso  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan 
being  the  natural  one  of  the  watershed  between  the  Con^o  and  Nile  basins. 
D&rRlr  also  falls  to  England  and  Egypt,  as  originally  it  wsis  an  ICgyptian 
tributary  state;  Wadai,  which  never  was  attachccT  to  Egypt,  lieing  French, 
and  serving  to  link  up  the  UUtnghi  with  the  I'Vench  S^iham  and  Algeria. 
The  Iwundnry  iMitwccu  the  Fi'unch  and  Anglo-ICgyptian  spheres  of  influence 
is  continued  N.W.  to  the  frontier  of  the  'rurkbli  ixisluilik  of  Tri|X>li,  the 
SenOssi  centre  at  Kufra  (p.  260)  thus  falling  to  the  Sudan.  The  expedition 
of  Sir  H.  Kitchener  to  Fashoda  in  Sept.  1898  was  the  first  re-occupation  of 
the  White  Nile  valley :  garrisons  were  also  established  on  the  SobaL  I'lie 
way  southwards  was  liarrcd  by  the  vast  accumulation  of  smU  (p.  583)  during 
the  Dervish  misrule  on  the  liabr  el-Jebel  and  \ia\)r  ez-Zaraf ;  this  was  largely 
removed  by  CoL  Peake  a  year  later,  and  the  river  was  clear  to  Gond^koro, 
hands  being  thus  joined  with  the  Bridsh  protectorate  of  Uganda,  and  the 
whole  Nile  (with  the  temporary  exception  of  the  I^adtS  Enclave)  licing.  as  it 
ought  to  be  for  the  s;ifety  and  welMieing  of  I'^ypt,  in  the  hands  of  I'^^ypt  ami 
the  friends  of  Egypt.  Political  matters  were  finally  stniightened  out  by  the 
anniliilation  of  the  last  remnants  of  Malidism  at  OmdcbrOknt  in  Nov.  1899 
(seep.  581). 

\Qooerntn&iU  SUtawttr  <iiico  a  uioiiUi  tu  OumUihtro.  IoavIiik  KiMriAiii  ihi  Uiu  ir»tli 
of  each  muiith,  and  luAviiig  noiHk^kdni  «lH»iit  the  ]B)tli,  ruauliiitg  KbartAin  nlKMii  tlio 
lOih.  Two  tourist-trips  in  the  ■camiii.  FArus  t«>  UoiithVkuru  and  liaok,  i:K.05 ;  tiiao 
taken,  about  i&  days.  To  Wan  and  Moslira  «r-Uok  (Ra^r  el-01uua])onoe  a  iuonth, 
leaving  KIiartAiu  ou  tlio  Ist  of  each  iiit>iitli.  Tu  Kmliik  twiue  a  month.  To  Got  Ahw 
Quma  weekly.  For  stations  alN)vu  KtMli^k  a  iNiriiiit  must  Ijo  i>litidiiuc1  at  Kliarifim. 
For  caryo  tlici'o  are  tho  Htcamora  of  ihr  Sudan  fhtorlitynteut  CuMjHtny,  Ut  which  tlic 
KhartOm  hotel  boloiiKS.  Htoamer  and  ban^u  traRlu  la  uiitlur  the  gouural  direction  oi 
Commander  1k)iid,  R.N.] 

Leaving  Khartum  and  Omdurman,  tho  stoamoc  turns  S.  Tbo  rivor- 
banks  arc  flat  and  uuiutorctfting,  aud  thoro  arc  no  palm-treos. 
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{E.)  El-QetHna  (P.  T.,  mamilriya,  56. m.  from  Omdurman),  in  fcho 
cultivatod  and  thickly-inhabited  provinoo  of  Gostra«  which  haii  a  mizod 
population  of  Danagla  and  Jaaliu  AralM  and  blackR.  Uora  some 
pottery  and  bricks  of  the  Ohristian  period,  inscribed  in  "Ohristian 
Bthiopic  "  (see  p.  589)  have  been  foand,  and  are  now  in  the  Khartiim 
Museum.  This  is  the  most  southerly  "  find-spot "  of  antiquities  yet 
known  in  the  Nile  valley.  Passing  (W.)  the  volcanic  Jebet  Arashkol 
(100  m.)  we  reach 

{W.)  ed-Dutoi  (124  m.,  l\,  T.),  7,000  inh.,  the  Nile  entrepot  for  the 
gum-arabic  of  KoniofAn,  and  starting-placo  of  the  transport-road  to  el- 
OMui  (llto.  HI).  I<>()m  oppoMiln  od-DuAm  to  Wad  hU^lani  \\K  Mantnkf 
MamnjU  (iiuiinAriya)  and  AblUl  (boo  p.  574),  HO  ui. 

{K.)  Kaioa  (140  m.),  an  important  village  on  the  low  river-bank,  of 
the  usual  tukul  construction. 

We  pass  the  island  of  Abba  (163  m.^,  the  birthplace  of  Mahdism, 
where  the  Mahdi  lived  before  his  revolt,  to 

{W.)  Fashi  Shoya  (176  m.),  the  starting-place  of  Sir  R  Wingate's 
oxpoditioti  to  destroy  tho  Khalifa's  army  at  Umm  ed-Debr^h/U  or 
OtiuU'lirAkaif  which  lies  alK)ut  40  m.  S.W.,  beyond  tho  villagos  of 
NcfUna  and  (hdtd.  This  is  tho  country  of  the  Ifaggara,  tho  follow- 
trilMsuion  of  tho  Khaltfa  and  his  chief  onitrs,  and  hero  ho  hud 
sought  refuge  aftor  tho  defeat  of  Omdnrman.  In  Nov.  1800,  more 
than  a  yoar  aftor  his  expulsion  from  his  former  capital,  he  had 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  recapture  Omdurnian,  and  aont 
forward  his  lieutenant  Ahmad  Fadil  (the  defeated  of  Qed&ref  and 
Roseires  the  year  before;  see  p.  575)  to  the  Nile  to  occupy  the 
original  sanctuary  of  Mahdism,  Abba.  On  Nov.  18  Ahmad  Fadil 
was  expelled  from  Abba  and  retreated  to  the  Khalifa's  camp.  Sir 
H.  Kitchener  despatched  Sir  R.  Wingate  against  the  rebeui ;  he 
landed  at  Fashi  Shoya,  defeated  Altmad  Fadil  at  Noflssa,  and  found 
tho  Khaltfa  with  his  army  at  OmdcbrAkat,  whore,  on  the  24th  Nov., 
the  final  scone  took  place.  The  Mahdists,  4,000  in  numlx)r,  made  the 
iiBual  Dervish  attack,  with  the  Khaltfa  and  his  omtrs  at  their  head. 
Tlioy  wore  mown  down,  and  tho  Khaltfa  and  his  followers,  spreading 
their  shocnskins  out  bonoath  thoni,  sat  down  to  rocoivo  tlietr  death. 
The  Khalifa,  Alimad  Fadil,  All  Wad  Ifelu,  two  sons  of  the  Khaltfa,  and 
a  son  of  the  Mahdi,  were  Icilled.  The  Shdkh  ed-Dln,  the  Khalifa's 
eldest  son,  was  wounded  and  captured.  Osman  Digna  actually 
HiKUMHMlod  in  osfiaping  onr-o  again,  and  fiod  to  his  old  liunting-groumts 
noar  Su^kin,  wlioro,  liowovor,  ho  was  Imlrayod  and  rfiptiitiHl  mrly  In 
ItKX).  Ito  is  now  iniprisonod  at  t)anilutta.  C(X)  DorvlshoM  wore  killed : 
the  rCgyptian  loss  being  4  killed  and  29  wounded.  Deyond  Fashi 
Shova : 

(E.)  Oom  Abu  Guma  (192  m.) ;  mam(3lriya;  P.,  T. ;  from  Gos  Abu 
Guma  to  Senga,  on  the  Blue  Nile,  85  m.  Then  follows  the  remarkable 
ford  of  Abu  Z6d  (208  m.),  where  the  Nile  is  extraordinarily  shallow ; 
(E.\  JebelSn  (288  ni.),  so  callod  from  two  isolated  hills,  about  800  ft. 
hign,  close  to  tho  river;  Dar  el-Ahainda;  {E.)  Jlenk^  5  m.  inland 
(298  m. ;  P.,  T.,  maraiiriya).  Here  Sir  U.  Kitchener's  Fashoda  expe- 
dition c<iught  up  the  Dervish  stoamecs  sent  by  the  Khalifa  to  attack 
Marchand ;  their  vessels,  among  them  the  Safta  (p.  5Gi),  were  captured. 
From  lienk  a  road  runs  viA  Jebel  OuU  to  lloseires  (p.  575),  through  the 
Dar  Fikng^,  the  country  of  the  Fi\ng  or  Filndyi  tribes,  who,  under  the 
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prinoes  of  FaisoVl,  ruled  the  Sudan,  with  thoir  capital  at  Sennaar 
(p.  574),  from  the  15th  to  the  18th  centuries.  The  FAngs  are  now  a 
oomparativoly  nnimirartaut  trilx).  Wo  paw  (B.)  Jebcl  Ahfuad  Aghd 
(858  m.),  a  solitary  cone  250  ft.  high,  near  which  are  Diiika  villagoa, 
to  (W.)  Kaka  (891  m.),  a  Shilluk  vUlage.  We  have  now  reached  the 
land  of  the  Blacks,  properly  so-called,  the  Baggara  heing  tiie  most 
southerly  Arab  tribe,  and  the  Shilluks  and  Dinkas  the  most  northerly 
of  the  true  negroes  in  the  Nile  valley.  They  are  a  thin  and  tall  race, 
often  gigantic  (7  ft.),  and  their  spindle  shanks,  the  leg  having  no 
calf  to  speak  of,  are  at  once  noticeable.  They  have  a  carious  habit 
of  resting  standing  on  one  leg,  which  makes  them  look  like  gigantic 
cranos.  Tlioy  arc  largely  Mofiioms,  the  Nuors,  to  tlio  south  of  thorn, 
boin^  truo  luigans.  Alroady  among  tho  i)iiikaH,  IsUm  coasos  to  bo  tliu 
roligioii  of  tliu  [HKiiilo,  and  is  only  prufoHsod  by  oliiofs  with  Arab  blood 
or  oonnuclionM.  Tlio  Nuors  aro  puru  Havagos,  wearing  no  clothing 
whattfoovor.  (lO.)  Atelul  (4 13  ni.),  1*.,  T.  O.  At  (\&.)  DenUemfna  (416  m.) 
there  are  Dinkas  as  well  as  Shilluks.    Tho  next  station  is 

{W.)  KodOk  (459  m. ;  N.  lat.  9»  58',  E.  long.  dS""  8'),  the  successor  of 
FasJukiaf  a  littlo  further  S.,  which  is  now  aliandonod,  owing  to  its 
unboaUhinuHH.  Tlio  visilor  to  tho  Sudan  fur  plciuiuro  will  now  note 
that  he  must  1k)  on  the  watch  against  tho  various  ills  of  Central  Africa, 
black  water  fovor,  for  instanco. 

I'iUihcNlii  was  (»ccupicd  on  July  lo,  1898,  by  Mnjor  Marcliaml  (six  \i.  580), 
and  ritbilly  ovacuaicil  on  IXh:.  11,  tho  gallant  explorer  returning  to  France 
by  way  of  the  Sobnt.  Abyssinia,  and  Djibouti  in  order  to  complete  his  crossing 
of  Afnca.  On  hearing  of  the  occupation  of  Fashoda  by  white  men  the  Khall& 
had  sent  steamers  up  the  Nile  to  find  out  who  they  were.  They  were  fired 
on  bv  the  Senegalese  tirailleurs  on  Aug.  25,  and  returned  to  KhartOm  with 
.  I^Ijci  bullets  in  their  woodwork.  One  of  the  steamers  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Hritish  on  Sept  7,  a  few  days  after  the  capture  of  KhtirtOm.  Kitchener's 
decision  to  nip  the  French  project  in  the  bud  by  an  immediate  rehoisting  of 
the  Egyptian  flag  at  Fashoda  and  on  the  Solrnt  was  instantly  taken,  and  on  the 
lotb  lie  left,  reaching  Isishodi  on  the  19th.  The  historic  interview  with 
Marchand  took  place  on  board  the  Sirdar's  steamer,  the  Dai.  The  British  and 
Egyptian  flags  were  hoisted  by  the  side  of  the  French  at  Fashoda,  and  steamers 
were  sent  to  take  effective  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Sobat  and  of  Mcshn 
er-Rek  in  the  Babr  cl-GhazaL  The  subsequent  history  of  the  negotiations  till 
Nov.  4,  when  Lord  Salisbury  announced  that  the  French  Government  bad 
given  way.  and  would  evacuate  Fashoda,  are  within  the  reoollectk>n  of  alL 

From  opposite  Kod6k  a  track  runs  to  Natter  on  the  Sobat  (see 
below)  yi&  Uryong  (40  m.).  At  (IT.)  Ltd  (477  m.),  beyond  Fashoda,  is 
a  Bottlomont  of  tho  Austrian  Roman  Catholic  Mission,  which  doos  good 
work  among  tho  Shilluks.  Tho  frontier  of  Isl&m  l>oing  practically 
pastiod,  thoro  is  boro  no  objoction  to  Ohristian  proHolytisiu  (soo  bolow). 

At  (E.)  Taufikla  (515  m.)  is  the  mudiriya  of  Kod6k,  with  canton- 
ments for  troops.  5  m.  bigdor  up  is  the  mouth  of  tlie  River  Sobat, 
which  comes  down  from  tho  Abyssinian  highlands.  At  Doleib  UiU, 
5  m.  up  tho  Sobat,  there  is  a  station  of  the  American  Mission  in  ^SfiTP^i 
and  it  is  contemplated  to  found  another  farther  up  the  river.  The 
Ohurcb  Missionary  Society  is  also  beginning  work  in  these  regions. 

'*  Doleib  Hiir^  is  so  oallod  from  tho  fine  grove  of  **doloib"  or 
dul6b  palms  among  which  tho  sottlomont  stands.  (Jotton-growing  and 
brick-making  bavo  boon  established  hero  by  tho  missionaries  among 
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the  Shilluks  and  Dinkas,  who  prove  moBt  docile  pupils,  and  miesionivry 
enterprise  in  these  regions  is  welcomed  by  the  Sudan  Government  as  a 
civilizing  influence.  The  blacks  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  Sobat  are 
heathen,  and  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  our  missionaries  will 
certainly  meet  with  greater  success  than  has  usually  attended  attempts 
at  proselytizing  among  Moslems,  who  are  not  heathen  (p.  [81]). 
Ohnstian  proselytism  among  the  Moslems  of  the  Sudan  is'  not 
encouraged  by  the  Government. 

From  Uryofifft  about  80  m.  higher  up,  there  is  a  track  to  Kod6k 
^floo  alxivo).  'J^ho  oliiflC  place  on  the  Rolmt  is  Nnnsni\  alx>ut  100  m. 
further  up  the  river.  The  Abyssinian  frontier  is  at  the  Junction  of 
the  Hobat  and  Pibor,  beyond  Nasser.  The  natives  hero  are  Annak 
negroes.  Largo  foresta  of  rubber-vines  exist  on  tho  Sobat.  ^  Further 
up,  in  Ab^inia,  and  bejrond  the  junction  of  tho  Sobat  with  tho 
li,  Aluro,  IS  the  trading  village  of  Itaitg^  where  there  is  an  enclave  of 
Sudanese  territory  for  use  as  a  commercial  station.  The  Pibor  was 
explored  by  Lieut.  Gom3m  in  1904. 

At  the  junction  of  the  Sobat  the  course  of  the  Kile  turns  W.,  and 
about  550  m.  from  Omdurman  the  junction  with  tho  Bahr  eM-Zaraf  is 
reached.  This  is  a  parallel  branch  of  the  Nile  which  leaves  the  main 
stream  at  Shamb^  (see  below).  It  has  been  explored  by  Mr.  Dupuis. 
The  main  stream  is  now  followed  to  Lake  No,  sixty  miles  furtUor  on, 
whore  the  Bahr  cl-Oliagal  joins  it.    The  inhabitants  hero  are  Nuors. 

The  Bahr  el-Ghaxal  itself  soon  divides  into  a  number  of  streams, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Bahr  eWArab,  which  flows  from 
the  direction  of  Dl^ibr.  It  has  been  explored  bv  Lieut.  Bayldon,  R.N., 
in  1905.  On  the  KordofAn  border  it  is  called  Bahr  el-Homr,  the  name 
Ba^r  eUArab  being  restricted  to  the  river  otherwise  known  as  the  Kir, 
ninning  south  of  and  parallel  to  the  Bafyr  tUHomr.  The  Kir  risesin 
the  hills  of  ])ar  Fertit,  on  the  Fronoh  border. .  Tho  most  important 
place  on  it  is  Uofrdi  m-Naliai,  whoro  there  are  iniporlaiit  copper 
mines,  oocupiod  by  tho  Figyptian  Government  in  1870,  but  abandoned 
six  years  later,  and  not  rovisitod  by  a  ICuruPoan  till  the  arrival  of  Gol. 
Hparkos  in  11)08.  The  main  stream  of  the  Bal^r  ol-Qhazal  is  tho 
Jur,  on  which  a  steamer  is  to  bo  placed.  The  chief  plsccs  in  the 
Bahr  el-Ghazal  province  are  Meihra  er-Bek,  on  the  main  stream,  Wan 
fthe  capital;  mudirlya),  Jur  Qhaitas,  Dttm  Ziibir,  near  the  French 
frontier,  Fori  llommjcr  (tho  village  of  Sultan  TAmbura  of  the  Niam- 
nianis,  latelv  visitod  by  Oapt.  l^tholl,  H.A.),  and  HnntfM'h,  which  is 
UHually  roaofied  from  Shamb6  on  the  Nile.  From  llumliok  there  is  a 
road  to  Wau  (106  m.^.  Tho  Niani-nianis  used  to  have  tho  reputation 
of  being  cannibals ;  the  other  inhabitants  are  Jurs,  Atwots,  Nuors,  Ac. 
The  Niam-niams  were  finally  pacified  by  the  late  Migor  Houlnols  in 
March  1906,  when  the  Sultan  Yambio  was  killed. 

At  Lake  No  (597  m.)  the  White  Nile,  now  oaUed  the  fia^r  el-Jebel, 
turns  southward.  We  have  now  entered  the  region  of  the  Stiadf  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  floating  vegetation  which  covers  and  almost 
ohokes  the  Bal^r  el-Jebel  and  Bahr  e»-Zaraf  from  their  northern  to  their 
southern  junction  and  beyond  as  far  as  Bor.  Channels  have  been  out 
through  it,  and  the  detached  pieces  towed  out  and  sent  adrift  down 
stream,  but  it  still  oholEes  the  flow  of  the  Nile  and  causes  great  waste 
of  useful  water  by  sponge-like  absorption  and  forming  what  is  praoti- 
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cally  a  huge  swamp  over  800  miles  long.  So  difficult  indeed  is  the 
problem  of  the  Sudd  that  in  his  Report  of  1904,  on  the  Upper  Nile 
irrigation  projoolri,  Sir  William  Oarutin  pro^MMOH  touonstruct  an  entirety 
now  channel  foi  the  Nilo  botwoou  Bor  and  the  Sobat.  Lord  Croinor 
prefers  this  plan  to  the  alternative  one  of  improving  the  Bahr  es-Zaraf, 
and  it  will  quite  possibly  be  carried  out,  if  the  survey  shows  it  to  be 
feasible.  The  roughly  estimated  cost  is  £E.5,600,000,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  advantage  to  Egyptian  irrigation  will  be  worth  the 
ox|>en8e. 

The  Htations  in  Uie  Sudd  countiy  l)otw6on  Tjako  No  and  Iter  aro 
nC.)  UclU't  Nucr  (7iM'»  ni.),  SluimM  (8»8  ni.,  on  a  Hniall  lake  aliout  1  m. 
from  the  river:  road  to  HamMi  in  the  liai.ir  ol-(Uia3«al;  tlionco  to 
WaUf  seo'aUivu),  (!<<.]  Ki'^iim  (B8B  ni.),  wliuro  there  usud  to  Iks  an 
AuHtrian  niiHHion- station.  Wo  pass  through  Lake  Votveiulael  (980  m.) 
to  (K,)  liw,  about  DGO  m.  S.  of  Omdurman,  in  N.  lat.  QT  12*,  the  last 
Dinka  village.  The  inhabitants  south  of  it  are  Baris.  The  Sudd 
region  with  its  extraordinary  floating  bush  and  its  swamps  of  papyrus 
and  ambatch  is  now  left  behind,  and  the  Nile  becomes  an  imposing 
and  stately  stream  once  more,  We  steam  past  the  Dervish  fort  (K) 
hold  for  HO  long  t>y  tiio  Mahdist  ICnitr  Dafa'allah  to  Hot'  Military 
Staiion,  16  m.  further  on.  The  frontier  of  the  Lad6  EncUiYe,  leased 
to  the  Oongo  State  till  the  death  of  the  present  King  of  the  Belgians, 
is  passed  on  the  W.  bank  (N.  lat.  6""  2)0'). 

(W,)  KirOf  1,045  m.,  about  80  m.  from  Bor,  is  the  first  Oougolese 
Station.  (E.)  Mongolia  (a  picturesque  but  unhealthy  place,  15  m.  from 
Kiro),  tiie  last  Sudanese  post.  On  the  W.  bank  is  the  Congolese  post 
of  Lad6  (1,0(^8  m.),  near  the  isolatod  mountain  of  the  same  name.    At 

lat.*  5"  N.  the  Uf|[anda  frontier  is  I'oachod,  Goodik6ro  (1,070  m.),  the 
terminus  of  the  Sudan  steamer  service,  and  the  most  northerly  British 
i)OHt,  lx)ing  9  m.  alMvo  Iiad6,  on  the  E.  bank.  A  detachment  of  Ugiuida 
UifloH  with  a  Brilish  oniuor  is  sUUionod  hero.  Hippopotami  are 
numerous  lieroal>outs,  from  Shamb6  southwards,  and  at  Qoudokoru 
lions,  leopards,  rhinoceros,  ssebra,  girafTo,  hartol)ooste,  warthog,  Jlio., 
abound.    Elephants  are  also  common  in  the  Nilo  provinces. 

Gond6koPO  to  Entebbe  and  Mombiia.— The  remainder  of  the  Nile  journey 
is  in  Brilish  territory  (from  Gond5koro  to  Wadelai  by  road,  owing  to  the 
rapids ;  from  Wadelai  to  Butiaba  by  sailing-boat). 

The  chief  places  nru  Ibrahimtya;  Ife/a^(W.,  Congolese),  conmuinded  by  a 
conspiaious  volcanic  cone — here  the  Dervishes  were  ocfcntecl  by  the  liclginiis ; 
Fori  lierkelcy,  Ikddcn  Kapids ;  Labori  (W.,  Congolese);  NImuli  (iia  ni.). 
capital  of  the  Nile  Province  of  Uganda  (Assistant  Cominissioncr),  and  head- 


Butiaba,  pier  and  kinding-stage  on  the  £.  shore,  a6s  m.     Road  from  Butiaba 
to  Kampala  and  Entebbe  (see  Ixlow)  viA  Iloima,  i8o  m. 

llie  Albert  Nyanza  receives  its  waters  from  the  Semliki  River,  and  this 
from  the  smaller  Albert  Edward  Nyauta,  lying  just  S.  of  the  Equator,  which  is 
thus  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  valley  of  the  Semliki  is 
dominated  by  the  niiehty  mountsun  mass  of  RuwenzepI,  imrtly  in  liriilsli 
territory,  which  was  discovered  by  Stanley  in  the  course  of  the  l^niin  Relief 
Expedition,  and  first  ascended  by  II.K.H.  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzsi  in  1906. 
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Aba,  M7. 
ABA,  Tomb  OP.  4^11. 

AllABHA  fHWKIlT,  MO, 
AbadIta,  360,  654. 

A  HA  KL-  W  A  KP,  3M,  aOf,        ' 

ABAi,  Tiiie,072. 
Ahha,  B81. 
AnntAlVA,  39, 147. 
Amc<iik,  578. 

A  BOK BIS,  StTB  OW.  636. 

AbC-'ArIb,  898, 308. 
AbA  nnitA,  658. 
ABAl>,67i.Ml. 
Ab01>KLRK,666,  677. 
AbC  l)l8.6M. 
Ab6  Oukbao,  21ft. 
AbO  rl-Akhpak,  48. 
And  R4ti-8uBf  6f:,  78,  76. 
AbO  GtiARBAN,  666; 
AbO  Giboa,  807.      . 
AbOGl'rAb,  Stx-TBili'LB  or 

Ml,  204. 
AnO  HtlB,  660. 
AbO  GfTKMHi,  660. 

AllO  II ALFA,  560. 

AbC  JIakAo.  334. 

Ab6  HiMBD,  688,  664,  666. 

AbO  Hakn Ad,  40, 48,  71. 

{.Egypt} 


IlBO  Uarax,   66<»   §69,  •7i. 
67«. 

AbOI1«ms,3U 
AbO  IIok,  688. 
AbO  IbriukOv  Ciioiicii,  Sift 

368. 
AbO  KanlB,  48,  48,  7U 
AbO  I^rr^Ab,  887,  314,  818. 
AbO  Kin,  24,  88. 
AbokIr,  La  KB,  28. 
AbO  KU  wa  Haxna  Gnomon, 

141. 
•*  AbO  Klra,**  660.  680. 
AbO  Kru,  668. 
AbOrba,  881,  86V,  288, 178. 
*AbO  *r.  AowAy,  208. 
AbO  VNrooa.  4f  I. 
AbO  Makaub,  Ciicaoii  or, 

868. 
AbO  MawdOr  IIn.i,  28. 
AbO  MatamIk,31. 
AbO  'b-Nbmri'b,  288. 
AbO-RAb,  634. 
AbO  UvBiii^rA,  668. 
AbO  ItiSAiMi,  85tl. 
ArO  Sallah,  660. 
AbO  Saroa  CiitRcii,  188. 
AbO  Sitrim  Ciidroh,  188. 
AbO  Sh^ an,  298.  866. 
\bO  SiMBXr.,  630. 
AbObIr.  76.  78,  300. 
AbObIx  ;Socth).  82f. 
AnO^f  R,  rrRAHiDB  or,  888. 
^bObIk,  RofKor,  644. 
ABObIk  RL-Mrlrr,  286,  S88, 

80S. 
ABOelBMAmCT,  268. 
AbO  SnwKK,  46. 
AbO  SuwfixA,  948. 
AbO  TabbOx,  277. 


AbOvIo,  287,  Mi. 
AbOtib,  SiTRor,  844. 
AbO  THnir.  288, 988,  806. 
AtiOTu'ii,  660,  680. 
ArO  ZabkL,  168. 
AnOZtoKuRn,  681. 
Ibyum,      273,      Bit,      888. 


Abtdob,  MRCttOrOLIStvP,  M2« 
A  BTvos,  Tablbt  olr,  368. 

ABTBBIiriAyS,  (82]. 

AcAMTitus,  Sm  or,  300. 
AvtBA,  Sm  or,  620. 
Ada,  Fort,  90. 
AdArama,  608. 
AiMRAttir,  657. 
Adpm  Aiiraba,679,  678.  . 
A  DIMS  A  I.8H,  676. 
AdbkdAv,  640. 
A  Did  RAT,  672. 
AujKMr,  Fort,  2,  23.    , 
Adoua,  679. 

AdiiXr  MirdxAo  Hill,  260. 
AiMiMB,  Smior,  673. 
lAaiioRMf.  258. 
AniK,  670. 
AoottUAT,  667,  67t. 
Aoricdi.ti}rr,  [683. 

AOKICOLTURAL      IxrLRMESTS, 

k    [021. 

f  AorOd,  990. 

ARA,  Tomb  or,  377. 

A^MAD  SAfb  MOba,  282. 

AllHAB,  AvhAbIta,    A^ka- 

BtrRT  rt^MrdIita,  884,  30«. 

208.801 
At,  Tomb  op,  468. 

^ILMRBTB,      TRRATURlfT     ok 

1  [i«].  ; 

I  ^Am  AxOb  Sprixo,  277,  278. 
9  B 
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An  KD-PUKKXII,  376. 
'Allf  KL-AOIA,  281. 

'Aim  Ki/-lilKBA.  2TT. 

'AlH  KL-EsTAKHKliAII,  TBI. 

'AlK  KI.-Kf  AD  BpKIKO,  376. 

*AIV  IIaorr,  860. 

'Aim  IIammIk  Si'Uino,  *166 

'Aim  IIawJIma,  226. 

'Aim  lloiMiitttA,  241,  gSO. 

'Aim     Kahaii     Mviiahvad 

Wh.I,286. 
'Aim  ItMticikiu,  2Hti. 
Aim  Mauaiiin,  261. 
'AiNHirriiA,  27C. 
'AiNTAnAWIIK,  'iK6. 

'Aim  Umm  Dabauih.  2f*6. 

'A^ABA,   fiULV  OV.   211.    222, 

225,  '266. 
'A^AiiA  Tbmhitout.  211,  246, 

2C6. 
'A^AUATlirRilA,  266. 

'A^AbKT  xl-Omiiu.,  666. 
'A^ABKT  xl^KkbImAj  468. 

AKABHA,  646. 
AjfJOt,  4f6. 
AkhmIm,  26T. 
Aklit.  476. 
Akbum,  672. 
Alaoi,  631. 
Ai^(K?e  Ki.-). 
^    Ai.-'Amka,  '19*,  356,  364. 
A 1^*  All  aha.  356. 
AlAwmItA,  366. 
Albkut  Nyamka,  664. 

ALBKItT     Kl>WAUD      NTAVIU, 
664. 

ALXXAVDRIA,  1^22. 

ALBXAMDiK'M  ToMB,  14. 
AllMKKIAM  CilUMCII,  21. 
AUBBNAI.,  8.  21. 

ItAY  or,  2. 

ItKRAKWATKU,  2. 
IIVIMMNUI  AMU  MtlNOIimiTB, 
Amukkt,  10. 

DUILIilKOa,  MObKUN,  19. 

C^KSAKEUM,  Tub,  14. 
Cataoohbs,  17. 
ClKCUB,  Amoibmt,  17. 
CUiTBUMf,  16. 

Clbopatua'b  Nbbolkb,  16. 
Ommatk,  16. 

COMMKHCH,  18. 

Corno  CbMVBHT,  21. 
gobtom  iiuubb,  4. 
Oatic<i,  16. 


Gthmamuh,  Thb,  14. 
IIaubouu,  Kabt  oil  Nrw, 
6. 'i2. 

HAltlMlUU,  Ol'TBM,  3. 

IIamboub,  Wb»t.  2. 
Hkitabtadiox,  Tub,  10. 
HinoKY  or.  4. 

jKWto'  QOABTKK,  14, 

Latim  CiiVMai,  21. 

LlBkAltY,  11. 
M0I.K,  3. 

MiNMltlKII,  II. 
MUMKUlf,  11. 
MlBKUB.  MoilKXM,  22. 
NRdMHtil.lB,  3,  14. 
rAI..VCB  Of  TUB  KlMOB.  14. 

f  AHiuM,  Tub,  14. 

PilAttOB.  TliK,  10,  26. 
]N»H1'BY'4  P1U.AH,  2,  16. 
I'tNMII.ATHiN,  6. 
PUBUU  hlUMAUY,  22. 

IUb  >T-TiM  Palacb.  26. 
8r.  8aba,  Chumch,  22. 
Bakacbm  (Irouit,  16. 
SKKArxuM,  Tub,  12,  It. 
Stbkbtb,  16. 
TOMBil  or  TUB  KiROB,  14. 

Toi'OQMAniY  or,  4. 

HotolB!  Abbot,  in  the 
1*.  sic.  Gath6rln«;  PT.66 
A  dfiy  I  trrAiigoiucnU  for 
B  pTi*luu(ud  nUy..  TbL 
V.372. 

Ahedivial,  line  Cb^ilf 
P«8lia  (iMAT  MoiiArreiu  liey 
3tat)  i  P.T.60-6V  a  dny. 

U(kd  (MmtineHial,  2,  Kuf 
d6  Kn»ii«o ;  vnuill  hulol,  but 
vory  clenn.    P.'r.46  b  day. 

iJdlel  d«i  VojfOMurt,  4, 
Hw  dc  I'Kgltaa  EcoflaaiaB. 
Tel.  V.661. 

Uiitel  /hmnard,  1,  Hue 
CliaiuiH>nioii. 

PtaBioQ:  Jfrt.  KowtM; 
P.T.2M  a  day  |  ooiiifurtiiUe. 

EeetauraatB  i  M'tvyim, 
oiilKJBlUi  ll)i*  PuBi  Office; 
L'Uuiveru;  Fink. 

Oaf6t:  Tlie  prinHnal 
Kiirupean  are  the  yaradt»t 
on  tbe  tL  burbonr,  and  the 
Alhaminra,  Bne  Tunawum. 

During  the  anmmer 
monlha  a  Quinc  or  (Mub  la 
o|M  n  lit  San  Stcfitno,  on  tbe 
cuaai  at  Ramk-k.  It  oon- 
taina  an  bolel  and  rcataii- 
rant,  and  pruvidea  good  Bea 
bathtnn,  oonoerta,  biillB,  ftc 

BaakB :  Vank  ^  Jlgyp^* 


RneTewftk  I*aaiia;  manngrr, 
U.  I.iiaattu.  'r«*l.  V.166. 
Imperial  OUmmnn  /ta«l% 
PI.  Mitli.  All ;  liianagM'.  Mr. 
ReerrB.  Tfa.V.&6l.  AwgU*- 
Fgfptian  Hank,  Rue  CbMf 
I*ai4ia2  manager,  M  Qvua^lit. 
TeLy.27.  CrrdU  tj]fmutaU, 
Rue  <liMr  Pttdia ;  mannger, 
M.  £w30«er.  ToL  V.65. 
Jtankof  Atk99tf,  2,  RneTew- 
nk.    Tel.  Y.804. 

Beata  can  In*  iilt|alm«l  ai 
a  lUtfl  UrIII'  by  ii|»|»lyiNg  at 
tb«  hirt  iNilbf  (NHcu  Ml  IIm 
MartiiB  Kailini. 

BeekBoUeiB  aad  BtatiM- 
an:  .ScAtt/rr,  l*iipeterlp  ri 
Mliralrie  OiiieraJc,  4,  IttMi 
Cb^rlf  WtdM.  Tel  V.431. 
llMiean*»!VCfal  tn  tbe  Roe 
Cberif  Kialia. 

BootmAkers :  Strapani 
(KiigllBii  Uii4aX  It.  do  Kaui- 
hli }  <\trduMnti*  /*aru- 
tMiii^  Rue  Cberir  lieeba. 

Beuraea :  Awrea  Kktdi- 
wtaie,  PI.  Moll.  All;  Bntrm 
ComwurciaU  4t  MifUit  d- 

BOiMOl. 

There  are  four  Chambrw 
of  Oommeree. 

OBRiBgeB  t—  r.T. 

Sboit    ouofae.   with    1 

borae     (wUhln     tbe 

town) a 

Short  couiar,    with    2 

Iwiwa    (witlilu    the 

town) 3 

By  tbe  liour  In  tbe  Uvwn, 

with  1  bone  ...  6 
By  tbe  lionr  in  tlie  town, 

witb  2  liorMM  ...  8 
By  the  lioiir  outalde  the 

town,  with  1  liorae  .  8 
By  tbe  b<  nr  outalde  tbe 

town,  with  2  bonea  .    18 

Fur  long  dlataiion  or  by 
tiuu*  make  a  iMinaln. 

Krou  atatloii  to  quay, 
i  P.T.4,  with  1  iHme-Btniliy 
'  fur  hoary  luggage,  P.f  .6. 

,  Obemiatai  f/amuiN-A'^ff- 
lUk  VUpmiarjf  {ItmUforg), 
Rue  de  la  Baiinie.  OUa 
Uubv,  36,  hue  ChMf  Peaha. 
TtL  V.261.  PharmacU 
aaUUi,  }%  Rue  de  Vtenoe. 
Tel.  V.306  and  367. 

Ckurehea:     St.    MarVt 
(Knglifth),    PI.    Mob.    All. 
timidaya,  1 1  aud  e  r.M. 
i'rrtbytcrfon,  10.36  A.ii. 

6r.li. 

Otrman  and  Frauk  Pn- 
tutaat.  tervkcooSundaja 
at  11  A.H.  In  Cennan  and 
French  alternately. 
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A.LEXAVDSIA— coitCinuML 

JUdian  R.  C.  Ckfoxh^  near 
the  Cnstuins,  belonfffng  to 
tb«  San  FMiiclecan  Sisti  tK 

St.   Cotherine    and    Ike 

Sire*   iMtarixte*    (Roman 
ithollc),  he. 

There  nre  al«o  Orthodox 
Greek.  Greek  Catho  Ic,  Cop* 
tie,  Annenlnn,and  Marunlte 
Chnrrbea  and  KcverMl  J.  wish 
Syimgofpicfi. 

Oluba:  Vt^le.  Hokamm«A 
AUt  next  III  I  he  KnglUli 
lli'adqnnrU^r!*,  the  nklivt 
club:  \-er7iiood.  Strangpre 
can  have  their  names  put 
down  at  either  Clnb  by 
members  for  a  fortnight. 

Oereie  KkMivM,  In  the 
Donrm  KhAdlvlalo. 

AUxandrlaSporUng  Ctuh, 
If  ni.  from  the  town,  at 
Ibrahlmtya. 

JSngliMk  Cricket,  fbothaU, 
and  Tenni*  Mub,  Immedi- 
ately to  the  right  of  the 
Kamteh  Termlnim.  Apply 
to  lion.  Sec,  H.B.M.  Coo- 
aulate. 

Ladie^  Ctub,  where  aner- 
noon  tea  can  bo  p  ociired, 
oppohitc  ilie  Rngliah  Cbneu* 
late.  Subecrlpiloo,  8«.  per 
annum. 

0 0 B  ■  Q 1  at e— Xnfliah  t 
Sir  Kldoti  (/oritt,  K.(\AtM„ 
H.K  M.'a  Agent  and  OmanU 
General  fur  Egypt,  roKldes 
In  Cairo.  A'.  /.  Oould,  JCn/., 
CunMnl-dnieral  and  .hidge 
or  111**  ConsHlnr  Court,  Alex- 
andria. Vice-Oonral,  A.  Ih 
Alban,  JC$q.,  IJoulevard  de 
Kaniloh. 

Deatisti:  Dr,  T^om 
( A  nierkan),  line  N  ebl 
hiinlel  I  bf,  Keller,  Bno 
I'owllk. 

fionkeyi  may  lie  fonnd 
every wlM're \  V.V.I  for  a 
abort  conrw»;  r.T.4-lV  for 
nn  hour:  r.T.16-ao  for  a 
day. 

Dreatmakert:  UmcZan- 
ofietti,  81,  Hue  de  la  Gaie 
de  Ramleh,  pntronfacd  b^ 
the  Bogllsh ;  Mme,  Luceont, 
Hue  MiMMlla. 

Forwarding  Agenta  i 
MoBt  A  (b.,  4,  Rue  dn  Tile- 
grapbe  Anglala.  Tel,  V.120. 

Fnniiahed  Apoxtmenta! 
JftwdaJTccA;  101.  a  month, 
with  board }  comfurtabla, 
and  good  sanitary  arrange* 
meiitfl. 


Osaend  Ovtflltsni  Cka- 
lorn,  HockajifdL  A  Co.,  and 
Vaviv,  Bryan  4  Co.,  Kus 
Ch^rlfPasba. 

(hddss  can  be  obtained  at 
the  hotels. 

Chuunsktrt  JRtdding^ty, 
Mt>h.  All. 

Hespltals,  Oharitiss,  8o- 
sistlss:  The/]bn»U4iXr^(As 
IMacontiftM  qf  Kaueri' 
tosrM,  outxldo  the  Moliar- 
reni-llcy  Gnti*,  Is  well  worth 
t  visit  It  Is  stteiidid  by 
Kiigllsh  ttid  Grmun  doctors, 
and  the  nut  sing  Is  done  by 
the  diiconesses.  There  are 
three  dasses  ofpAtlenlst 
the  flrstpclass  paying  6  trs. 
A  da,r,  the  second,  A  frs.,  and 
the  tliird,  treated  grstls. 
Then*  are  13  private  rooms 
at  10  firs,  s  cTsT,  which  In- 
cludes eTerythlng.  Ihere 
aie  no  restrictions  as  to  re- 
ligion, and  patients  may  be 
visited  by  a  clergyman  of 
their  own  persutislon.  This 
hospital,  wh!ch  Is  hi  a  very 
flourishing  condition.  Is  one 
of  tlie  many  ertabllshed  In 
differeiit  parts  of  the  world 
by  the  Katserwcrth  Drattm- 
fsscs,  but  Is  hampered  by 
being  ^>venied  Itum  llerlin 
lusteail  of  by  a  local  oom- 
mltire.  There  Is  no  Kiiglhih 
general  hospital. 

The  Xuropean  Ifottpital, 
In  the  Rne  de  la  Mo^nee 
d'Attsrin,  Is  managed  by  a 
ooiiimltiee  ooniprMd.  of 
menibeni  of  the  Knropesn 
ouinninnltv.  Patients  are 
adoiltlM  by  a  ticket  horn 
the  Oonsulate  of  the  nation 
to  which  they  belong.  The 
charges  are  from  8  to  90  Ira. 
per  day.  8li4irrs  of  Chnrlty 
of  the  Drilcr  <ir  H.  VlhoiMit 
de  Paul  are  tlic  niirar^  aiMl 
rollghnis  raliil<trstl<  ns  are 
conducted  bpr  the  Francis* 
cans  of  tlie  Holy  Land. 

Tliere  are  also  the  Govn-n- 
ment  Ci«a  and  Military 
JI<»pitnl  for  ustlves,  the 
Gie0k  OMpital,  sttached  to 
the  Orthodox  Greek  Church, 
the  JtwUk  BofjniaL  aud 
the  J'^jtjitinn  IfofjdtaL 

There  are  several  cliarlt- 
able  Boclct  es  efiiblished  at 
Alexandria,  miwt  of  tiiem 
In  connection  with  thedllTer- 
ent  European  communities. 
They   sre    chlcflv   for  tiie 

fiurpose  of  providing  help 
n   vatloas  ways    to    potn* 


fellow-citlssns,  onoh  as  giv- 
ing them  money  for  return- 
ing home,  paying  th^  ex- 
penses In  hoKpHal,  to.  Tlie 
SIstere  of  Charity  have  nn 
JCttaUiAment  fur  Fbuntl- 
Unffi,  and  also  give  asafrt- 
anoe  in  various  ways  to  the 
poor  of  all  nations. 

The  Victoria  i3bv«s  and 
JTurMi^  Ifome,  B.  de  Kanileh. 

J*rertntinn  t*f  Cfrwltp  tn 
Animnht  British  Oonsnistc. 

Jewallor  (worktngX  im- 
pairs, Veulrella,  PI.  lloliani- 
medAll 

Msdioal  HsBt  Dr.  Ja- 
grand,  4,  Rue  do  la  Gsre 
de  Ramleh;  Dr.,  Uaddad 
fMyrlan-siteaka  KngllshX 
4,  Uuo  do  la  Garodo  iliim- 
leh  ;  TeL  V.n»  \  Dr.  Htrard, 
Ocnllst.31,  Rue  C  MHf  I'lvha. 

Hsrshant  Ss«msn's 
Hsms:  0|*p<>-lte  tito  himl- 
tng  wharf,  maintained  by 
voluntary  contrlbntlons  of 
shipowners,  residents,  and 
the  Scotch  M  lislon. 

FhsCsfraplMn :  Xatrar«, 
Rue  de  IMlgllss  Dsbban^  7  i 
Tel.  V.lSlOt  8aa  Stsfkno, 
Tel.  VL.1%\  nttA,  RneToQs- 
soiim  Pssha,  1. 

Fietef  and  rictvre  Pnitt- 
eartlf  of  Kgypt  ami  the  Nile 
can  be  olitslnoil  st  the  Imnk- 
sellers'  and  tobacconists'. 

Psst  Oflee :  Opposite  the 
German  Citnrch,  open  fh>ni 
1  A.M.  to  T.30  I'.N.,  except 
Ibr  two  hoUrs  after  noon. 

Avoltl  posting  letters  in 
the  boxes  plaoBd  In  the 
smaller  strsets. 

Prsvisiea  Vsrshuitst 
Dannan.  Rne  Ch^rlf  Pasha, 
Tel.  y.9U\  MMtar,  II. 
Aiivlrtnie  li»nr<e,  Tel.  V. 
lOit  Mtnferrato,  1,  Rno 
Ch6rif  Pasha  t  Pappa,  Ruo 
Cb«rlf  I*asha. 

Railway  StktioBS  :>- 

The  JnAarrem  Hey  at 
Porte  M.  B.,  for  all  places 
except  Ramleh. 

The  RamUk  at  the  Ptort) 
I^enve.  top  of  Rue  de  la 
Potto  de  Ramleh. 

Bailors'  aad  BaUisrs'  la- 
stitatisiit  Kesr  R.  do  Ram- 
leh. 

Spools :  The  t7orenf«ienil 
Scknolt  cnvlst  of  a  l*rlmsry 
and  a  Secondary  school, 
'llie  system  of  instruction 
In  the  Government  schools 
2  B  2 
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KKtmXXy  will  bt  found 
w|icre,(p.  [09]).  heBFrim 
de  VJkoU  CkrHUmm  htkW 
ft  iMfa  MUbltahmeni  well 
worth  ft  viilt,  Mftr  tht 
Bunun  CftUioUo  Cbun^  i 
then  ftre  ncftrly  600  pa|»IK 
of  whom  mora  Umui  S09 1^ 
v«lvo  fifttoltow  UMlrneUaa : 
nftUvft*  ftud  EaropoftaB  of 
all  eve  (In  ftra  ftliko  Ukea. 
Tlio  Grtek  Cliurck  luw  Unfo 
M'lujob  buUi,  f(ir  bvyH  ftoil 
fftrlft,  ftiKl  ilicro  In  ft  /Voiei- 
ItnU  Hckuol  lu  oulinooUon 
with  the  Scotch  Ohorth, 
which  haa  mora  than  lOO 
boya  and  slrla,  of  whom 
many  ttodve  hiatniciloD 
gratttltoaaly.  Tbe^Mariomi 
OntUd  FrtibfUrian  Okureh 
haaftfcbool  attached  lo  the 
MlMMkini  Uiore  are  alx»iil 
90U  buyN  ftiMl  ylrlM,  Chrb- 
tlaiiN,  JewN,  and  Uoalcuia. 
The  Ue»Uek9  Si')ml4  aud 
iliu  Ofitckma  Miuiun  are 
wcU  attended.  Then  la 
alao  ft  Fttokammt  itkoU. 

Bteamera:  Aoatrifta 
Lloyd  Bfeeam  VftTifatiOB 
Oo.,  i'ffloe,  Boe  de  I'figltae 
DeblMiii,  ft,  Tel.  V.IM. 
with  bniioli  ofUoe  In  Cairo. 
AKeiit,  Mr,  DUniKh, 

To  VHnditi  aiid  Trit$k 
(M-e  p.  [18]). 

Tu  SjfriuH  I'urtt,  Cffprui, 
and  Gnuianttnu^e,  once  4 
rurtnlght. 

To  :iifria  and  Cdrdmania, 
unce  a  fortnight. 

P.  k  0.  from  MUr»tilU$ 
every  IbrtDigbt,  and  ftt>m 
Vtnu€  every  three  wei'ka. 

Prinee  Line  to  iumdon 
aud  Minch6U€r  every  three 
wt>cka. 


MMrleB  Vaiitlaea 
Steam  HftTigation  Oo..  fine 
de  la  G«re  de  Bamleh,  3 1 
Til.  Y.sat  :-• 

To  Mari$aiM  (aoe  p. 
C133). 

To^i'ia,  Pirmu,  Odeiaa, 
und  CtmsUuUinojiile,  once  a 
ft>rtulght 

Florio  Bnbftttino  Stefta 
Vftvlffttlon  Oo.  (0«ap. 
Oea.  di  Vftvifftiiene  Itefi- 
ftttft),  Offioea,  ft.  de  1ft  Poate 
Itallenne:— 

To  Gtnoa  and  porta  on 
the  W.  ooeat  uf  Italy,  onoe 
a  fortnight  (aee  p.  [13]). 

Bnasian  Bteiunahip  Oo.. 


Ofllct.  Boe  de  U  roale;  Til 
V.»«  I- 

To  Offutantinqp't,  MHnt- 
«Mi  Anyma,  ami  the  Sifrian 
ooeat.  once  a  week. 

Khediviftl  Hail  Line. 
Bne  de  rAucIenne  Bonree, 
a(  Tel.  y.4Mt— 

To  OMiaUMHnopl§,  Pirm- 
«M,  AnirrfMi,  DardanMm, 
«nd  OaUipoli,  weekly. 

To  Port  SoM  and  all  ttie 
affrian  IVto,  weekly. 

Hajjl  DMttd  Pfttkiik,  !•« 
PI  Ifuhaincd  AIL 

BeU'aAaUXinerllMm. 
ahip  Oo.,   11,  Bne  ChMf 

B.  J,  HoiN  4  Oe^ :  oppo> 
alte  the  X.  UUgravk  OJIce. 
TeLV.iM. 

Layland  k  Oo.:  Agents 
M.  K,  HfMeaeo,  Rite  beaijii- 
trln. 

PftpayftHBii  AHeuCa. 
Jlttrkcr  <l  Ov,,  Hue  du 
Tifilegntpbo. 

Ounftrd:  Aasnt,  IImI^ 
camicfti,  Bne  OhMf  Paaha. 

Theee  four  Unee  all  go  to 
LiverpooL 

Telegrftph  Ofloeaj  The 
AVulem  Tdegraph  (0., 
Buo  dn  Til^raphe.  ih-apatch 
meeaagea  to  all  iiarhf  of  tlie 
world.  Tariff  to  BiighUMi, 
SS  ttiUlMniea  per  wonL 

The  Kinpiian  Covtrmw^ttU 
Tslq/rapk,  In  the  Bne  Tew- 
fik,  la  In  opemtluii  through- 
out the  whole  of  £gypt,  and 
.  meacagua  can  be  eent  to  and 
finom  moat  of  the  principal 
towna.  The  rute  la  M 
mlillimea  for  eight  worda. 
Mevagea  are'  aent  vid  Con- 
atantlnoDle  to  moot  of  the 
urlncipal  cltka  uf  Kurope, 
but  the  route  la  not  to  be 
leomimendeU.  lliu  n«e  of 
t'e  Government  wlrea  U 
obligatory  Ibr  the  hiterlor. 

lUtUer'i  Tdtgrapk  Cb., 
B.  Cl«upatiY,  3. 

The  Telephone  Xsehftnge 
la  In  St  Mark*!  BuHdlnp: 

Hieatrea:  XUinia,  A  v. 
Porte  Boaette:  Tel.  V.MT; 
Abbot  nilmWf  PI.  Moh.  AU ; 
Alhambra,  Bue  de  la  Qare 
duCalre. 

During  the  winter  montha 

Italian  or  French  Opcr^a  In 

Alexandria    give  perform- 

ancea  In  the  Zlslula  and 

■  Abbfts  Ullmy  theatrea. ' 


Tebaeeeniata:  yiiek, 
Bn«  d«  FAne.  Boone.  it 
Tel.  V.TWi  and  many 
otlien« 

Temlat  Aceafs  t  Cook  4> 
AH,  Av.  BoaetCe,  3;  TeL 
V.». 

AuM,  8nu  tm,  ftf  d. 


["•1. 
Aluico,  Bivbb,  ftSS. 
*Xui»A,  133. 
Ahama,  mi. 
AMB4  BXMA'lM,  HoRAaniT 

or;M6. 
Ambiool  Wslu^  546, 

AMBUIOL,  66*. 

Ambcabtan,  Tbhpu  O*.  4SS. 

Ambbbm^b,  Okbbbal,  Tomb 

or,  440. 
Ankb-vktbi*,  Tiamb  ur,  443. 
AHBN-ysrBi*  II.,  'l*uHtt  or. 

4ft4. 
AHKM-Qin-Br  II  J.,  Tkmi*m(  or. 

48ft. 
AKBN-9BTBr  III.,  Tomb  or, 
488. 

AMBKTOa0^8!9. 

AUBK-UA^-av,  Tomb  of,  444. 

A  Mil  ABA,  PBOVINt  B  Or,  &T8. 

Abba,  848. 

Ammub,  OAaia  or,  388,  2T8. 

398. 
Ammok,  TBHrLB  or,  389. 
Ah6d«x,  388. 
axba    moaan    moxantbbt, 

883. 
Abba  SubxOua  Chdbcu,  18b. 
AbIba,  884. 

ABOIALa,  Dombstk^  [50]. 
Akimalb,  Wiu>,  (60 J. 
AmbibAki-olin,  Sitk  or.  383. 
Ibba,  Tomb  or,  440. 
Abbbslbt  Ray.  673. 
ABTBriKBB,  Tomb  or,  443. 
AMTlNdtt,  biTB  ur,  335. 
AKTIQUnriBB.  [8],  [168]. 

Abtotxo»  873. 

Akubis,  CiiArsi  or,  484. 

ArABTMKXTN,  (18). 

*'  Ana*  BuuiAL-UBOCxo,''43i. 
AriiBODiToroua,    Sitb     or, 

M3. 
AruBODnopoLn  Pabva,  Sirs 

or,  470. 
Ana  llAuaoLBUir,  Tu^  188, 

'304. 
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AmLMMA  MlKOIlClVITAS,SM« 
Al'OIJ.INOrOLIS   Maoka,  Sitii 

nr,  488. 
AroLLiNoroLis  Pasta,  Sint 

OF,  376. 
AvornPKp^  SiTK  or,  SU. 

*ARA«AT    llb-3lADV6HA,    tt8, 

SSfi. 
*  A II A II  TTacki,  54f. 
Akahia  rxTRJBA*  349. 

ARARI  rAffllA,  RxnBLUON  OT, 

R. 

*Ara9:%  361. 

A  Rcti  JH)U>0T,  I  in). 

ARCtlTTKCroKK,  [163). 

AroIm.  641. 

AR-iim-KirRB,   Trxplb   or, 

Rll. 
Ah  MB,  669. 
'A Kin  KT-rBH»Alf,  3)0. 
Akkiko,  Rat  or,  6T1. 
Arij^o,  Ialand  or,  B46. 
Armamt  (Eicmrnt),  471,  477* 
armxkiam8,  [33). 
AliMT,  [68]. 
AiiSixofi,  SiTB  or,  263. 
Art,  [168}. 

Art  BfAJCL'FAcruRX,  [168]. 
AAARtr,  TnK,  467,  408.  468. 
AfirAN  kt>-Mat'ana,  476,  479. 
AsttMAMT,  268. 306,  SOS. 
AsiimCm,  SB,  78,  79. 
Asmara,  667,  971. 
AsriiTKni,  SiTK  fir,  479. 
AasAB  Uat,  673. 

AaTABORAA  RiVBB,  666. 
A8UBBI,  677. 

A^wIh,  476,  498. 

(OfHirge  Nungovlteh  Ilotdf* 
Oimpany),  on  ilie  north 
end  of  tim  Inland  of  Slo- 
phantlnO.    FirRt-claaii  liotel. 

The  Cataract  Hotel 
(Cook'ii),  flm  dam;  S.  of 
the  town,  overlooking  the 
river. 

The  Grand  (Gook'n).  on 
the  rlver-fhnt*  P.T.89  a 
day. 

There  In  a  amall  hotel, 
the  Kkedivial,  opixmlti  the 
liinding  •  Hlago  ;  oleao. 
P.T.86-40  a  <Uy. 

P4niim  JTey/eUU  P.T.  49- 
80  a  day. 

EnrUali  Ohnnh  t  There  li 
•  reiddcnt  Rngllfh  GhBi)Uln 
tbrougliotit  tbo  waooD. 


An  BngUah  Dootor  re- 

-  etdcB  at  A9w9n  during  the 

winter :  Dr.  Uigk  Cannqf, 

Post  tM  TeliffriHpli  OOee 
near  the  river. 

Ferry  Boata,  with  mini- 
intnn  of  3  persons 

P.T, 

Tj  ElephantlnSand  back, 
facta  perwNi  •    •    •    ■    8 

To  Orenfell  Tomhe  and 
tiaek,  each  perNO  .    •    8 

Itonnd  KlfphanilnS,  rtoh 
pcnwn    •     •     •    •    •    6 

Fur  the  artemoon      .  19-t6 

Boata  down  Oataraet : 
Aflninmm  (harge  for  6  per- 
sona, (ir  lera,  P.T.120:  above 
6  persona,  P.T.36  eaoh. 

Kzcrllent  donksfs  can  be 
o1)t«lncd. 

Tariff—  P.T. 

T»  HhelUl 8 

loRhellAlamlliack  .  .  7 
To  Iti'K  Ciunp  and  back.  S 
To  Obi'ltAk  and  BIsliaTin 

Gamp S 

Bound  the  naaaare  .  .  8 
For  the  whole  day     •     .  10 

Bakkthish,  for  ride  .  I 
For  whole  day      .     .     •    3 

Oarrlages— 
To  ShelMl  and  back     .  974 
To  the  Retfervi4r  works 

and  hack    .     •     •     •  48 
lUnhadn     Oamp    ukI    ^ 

Town 9A 

Oonrse  (In  town)     *     .    8 
Dy  the  hoor  (hi  town 

only)    .    .    .     •    .19 

A9wAh  Dam.  9S9,  476  817. 

AfWlH  JVBCTIOll,  476. 

ABT^T,  373,  177,  378.  381, 
383,  397,  840. 

Hotel  I  The  Jfew,  tolor- 
aMo,  1'.T.69  per  diem. 

EngllA  PhyilelBiii  Dr, 
Henry. 

Dispeaaary  near  the  Mn- 
diitya. 

'Atarrt  kl-Kmai>ba,  93. 

Atab  kn-Nbbi  Mooqur,  399. 

Atbara,  666,  677. 

Atraiia  Rivbr,  866. 

•Atpa.  38,  81,  H4. 

AjriU.  303. 

ATiiRimn,  Sttr  or,  S6,  87. 

Atibi  Rapid,  849. 

AtrIb,  87. 

AtkOr,  Irlamd  op,  608. 

Atdma,  388. 


AUOUfTVS        ABD       .TBAJAX, 

Trnpli  op,  613. 

AU^ABII,  841. 
AWLAD  *Ams,  998. 
AwrjLD  Ta^ta,  888. 
Axon  (fe«  AxbitmV 
*AtCx  M(>ha.  48,  337. 


Bara,  Toms  or,  487. 
nAB  m^Vvrt^,  98,  161. 
Dab  RL-aRBBi.,  194. 
Bab  ri^IIabakIya,  146. 
Dab  BL-HrjsAif,  461. 
Dab  bit^abIpa,  168. 
Bab  bi^KbbIb,  618. 
Dab-bi^^abdbb,  SrBAm  or, 

311,  67X 
Bar  Bt^WAxtB,  166. 
Bab  BM-KA8R,  91,  07, 181. 
Bab  rs-Zuw^la,  98. 
BAooiirAB,  SiTR  op,  371,  378. 
Ba(^  98. 
Badibt  R-Ttn,^S33. 
BaPAbIta  Oabib,  363,  367. 
Ba^-bila-M1,  376. 
Ba^r  BU9IA,  75. 
Ba^b  Bb-'AXAB,  888. 
BA\fR  Rr.-AxRAK,  863. 
Ba^R  kii-Bakar,  73. 
Ba^r  rl-Ghaba^.  366. 
Ba^r    BL-OnAKAL,  678,   674, 

683. 

Ba^B  B^Homb,  683. 
Ba^B  KL  18WAD,  666. 
Ba^B  BL-Jrbrl,  674,  683. 
Ba^r  bl-MaobOb,  366. 
IlAllB  Bf-^uon^B,  76,  78,  79. 

BAVRBT-TAndNA,  371. 

llAlIK  rx-Zabap,  883,  684. 

Ba^b  FAlfLOs,  71. 

Ba9B  Mutxr.,  37. 

Ba^b  SniBtH  Caxal,  86,  .84. 

Ba9bB6p,  311. 

Ba^r  Ti;8A,  84. 
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Uaiu  YuaOr,  Ml.  MS,  M4. 

M«.  M7.  M8.  2M,  »T,  SOX, 

30ft,  SIM.  SSft. 
lU(^AKAWlTA,  Ul, 
UakiiIt.  mo. 
UakiimiUii,  no. 
Dai^lIya.  T«. 
IIalaii.  Lakk,  66. 

llALAyrOHA,  M7. 

HamJh,  ST4. 
IUllat,  STT. 
liAUlKi,  MS,  SM.  MS. 
llANi>  uhSOdAm,  sis,  6«S. 
IIanOh.  S3.  S4. 
UaiutOk,  26S. 
BAlu>f  %  SS8.  SM. 
Babeaob.  Tub.  ST,  Y6,  li7-<. 
Dabkaqb  ov  A»tiij,  SM. 
IlAttAij,  376. 
BauOo,  34 a 
ISasiimus  pMovnoK,  7t^ 
IIamalIta,  483. 
Hamanmla,  S4. 
BaksiOh.  S3.  S3,  S4. 
Bath  XL-HAOAtt,  614. 
BiwtT,  M7.  SM. 
Blwrrri,  374,  376. 
BayOdI  Dbbbbt,  6M. 
BayyadIva,  SM. 
Bkiiurn  Ha  mm,  6«4. 
BiiiNMJiMB,  [M],  SM,  34f. 
Bkimiabiikn,  ISS.  363,  373.  SM, 

300. 
Braio.  3M. 
BkiiiiIt,  SM. 
BKl.lttlT  KL-ilA04BA,    76.   73. 

M. 
Bkiikka  Pboviicob.  si. 
BkvmiuJI,  873.  3M,  S06»  SM. 
Bblu»3»,  40. 

BKI.KO  RdHI,  MO. 

Bklitooks  673,  67ft. 

Bklkab,  83,  84. 

BKI.LAL,  666. 

Bkhila  xl-'Abal,  36,  76,  77. 

Bkmi  'AdI,  373,  SM. 

Bkni  IIaban,  Tombb  Of,  M7, 

S14,*S16-SS4. 
liKKi  HoOKB,  Ma,  SOS. 
Bkmi  HusfcM,  M7. 
Bkki  Korra,  M7. 
Bkni  Masab,  SM.  307,   806. 

807. 
Bbmi  Mohawcbd  sl-KovOr, 

808,338. 
Blm  8al1ma,'264,  SftS. 


Bkxi  Suakool  Ooovyrx,  673. 

676. 
Bkni  Sort,  306,  Ml,  868,  Ml, 

M6.  3M,  808. 
Bkv  MluA,  MS. 
Bbrbkr,  6M. 
Brrrrra,  673. 
Bkhim>wIl,  KuiXBor,  Sl6. 
BkrrmbIl  kl-I|PawIm,  M. 

BWMRNIVft,  BiTB  Of,  310,  818. 

Bi^RiS,  Ml. 

BbubiiOh,  37,  7<* 

Brbiirmui,  377. 

Bkt  Allah,  356. 

Bkt  DXvtt,  SM. 

Bkt  RL-WlLt,  6M. 

Bftr  KHALLif ,  M3,  380,  336. 

BiA^MU,  MS,  871. 

BihAn  ri^MulOic,  407,  MA. 

BiBRA,  286,  804. 

BlHUOORAniY,  [IM]. 

HlQOA,  l«I.AKD  Of,  617. 

Bill  AbO  Bala v,  316. 
BlR  BajbAh  Wsll,  S16. 
BikM.  [63]. 

BlR  RL-'AR»b  316. 

BlR  rl-Barak,  no. 
BlR  rl-Ka^xa,  166. 

BlR  KL-lXOLlg,  308. 

BlR  KI^'O^BA  >VkLL«  31ft. 

BtH  QiiarAui^,  SM. 
HlRllAMiv,  3M. 
Biukktri^Akmabiiar,  1M. 

BiRKXT  X4.-11AUU,  160.  3M. 
BiRXKT   RL-^6rOM,   361,  303, 

M7,  868,  370,  371.  873. 
BlRKKY  XR-RUMAt»,  B6l 
BiRKBT  RBIf-SHUKAf  A,  M3, 
BiRKKT  RB^AR*.  M,  77. 

BiRKKT  IIarO,  408,  481. 

BlR  liBUOK,  MS.  * 

BtR  SlIALATKM,  313,  640,  670. 

BlR  SiTTA  Marian.  Suo. 
BIrSukz.320. 

BiRTI.  6M. 

BlR  ZuxAo,  368. 

BlBIIARl  COUMTRY,  310,  318. 

BrrrKU  I^krb,  40.  46,  40,  80, 
326. 

BiYALA.  84. 

**  Black  Nilr,"  ftM. 

Blvb  Nils,  663,  673,  674, 677. 

BOATB  ox  THR  NiLB,  S88-300. 

BoLRmxuM,  SiTx  of«  n. 

B0(»K  Of  TUB  PSAD,  (160]. 
Box  MlUTARi'  8YAVIOK,  684. 


BORDKX,  40. 

BuvrAx,  638. 

Brax^^a,  804. 

Brbua,  660. 

BMTiaii  KABr  ArxiOA,  605. 

BRinSM  KOMALILAKin  673. 

Brombkl,  303. 

Bl/RAimil,8lT^OK.  41. 
BUBABTU  ACRI,  4U. 
BOkb,  476,  401. 
BOlA^,  70, 168. 
BOLA|^(VilUgeXMI. 
BAi.A|^  xixDA^ut'iR,  ISO, 
liULiiAic,  673. 

BULRRLRY,  38. 

BuRCKiiARur,  Tomb  (if.  161. 

BOro  ROll-DHlfjriR,  87. 
BOXLOB,  La  KK.  88^84. 
BUUNIKO     BUBII,    CilArKL    ov 

TIIK,  343,  343.  8M. 
BURHI,  M7. 
llt-BATiK,  167.  188. 
BOaii,  3M,  808. 
BuBiRu,  8iTB  or.  76,  70. 

803. 

BuBBiu.  n. 

BirriABA.  6h4. 
BuTO^BiiRor,  31.81. 


0. 

CARIRKr-VORK,  [164L 
CJRBAR  AUOt'STl'M,  TKHfLR  1V\ 
616. 

CjatAR'BCAMr,  87. 

CAff  ARRLU,  FURT,  3. 

OAIBO,  M.  88. 
Abdix  I*alack.  03. 
Baxaars,  M. 

CiTAMU,  M.  101. 

Climatk.  n. 
OomcGuuROiiRB,  m. 

KXVIROKB.  146. 

Kuxoi'KAH  City..  Tub.  81. 
KxbbkIya  Oarmcnb,  83. 
fouktaikb,  pvbuc;  m. 
Oatrb,  07. 

UoVBRKUKNT,  80. 


QXAL,       »J, 

in  Anthiiii* 


tNDBX-DIBBCTOEt. 


s    hnUl     llfU    Ud 


imA  lid  niinwsHri,  ii 

RlivliiH'>i1i<>M»ilit<. 

»n  tMil,  In  Uk 


Oluiidil  lap.  |: 


Sleorgo  Ninwnulleli  HoMlif 

Hli.  Tal.V.iu.  Fliu-cln 
IhUI,  UHiler  rxKlknl 


(Ituailoii,  ckvc  to  Kn«lli>n 
'Ihnrdi.  TH.  V.a».  V«rj 
nil  mtnaiEHl,  nixl  cniilne. 
IwIIhi.  M<M  (MnrurUbl', 
rhn  M  llH  Kniillsli  Cborrh. 


H.  or  dw  fw  en-1 

TMdla  (In    ^p  td-D' 
mu).    FimeUin. 

mnlTTtl.  V.ia.     lU-bulH 
In  U*l.    I'.T.W-M  ■  ' 
>IUIi«-n»mP.T.*OU 
nulla  t   iun(   iniiugFd   lir 

>   oumpani.      Fnqi— -' 
rlileny  lij'  Amninuia, 


IW«lili>. 


Imvk,  In  llanl 

'.'/.(■•■•jr. 
loria,  !«,  Bhir* 


■Mni  the  abci<r  lh«< 


BHrinl.    Anihi-AnMrl- 
Mr.  Ilaibar.  IHapaiiau?. 


dntga   "111   >nn  U  I 


iruiu(!*i[i>,ii>J>|iii>i>il 

waOt  Vlf  fln^t  r^ni 
Pi«il>.'I.MkdviaD< 
If.  mw  I'.T.TOiMtva 
P,T.«i  ■lulrK-roDir  f 
I'.TU.  A.nidl(»cblci 
CncjkV  ofltei'  dsllf  at  t 
i.H.  (Rundova  «ia|><nl), 
u»l  loYM  Maiiall.Aiiafw 
Calm  ■(  4  CM.  IMotn  fa%. 


Tin  Mtoei  rrlMtll, 
Konamora  llou  »,  fbari*  • 
Mn1alK!gliiMn»,4Mtli' 


rl^Klrln 


llH  jrt.f  T-.iiiiA 
aiiU!  Ill  and  amanl  Um 

K-1wkl)n  ilamaw  an  In- 


AniU  for  Tarwirdlnv 


{ttrHf)    tn    niwt    of    thn 

wltliilHv<iliia<>[Ui«dlir>r- 
tnt  cola  baTiKB  dnilng  Mlth 

Batha  I  TIM  Ctin  hilho 

aqualor,  ind  atnieh.    Tbay 
mandwl  f*  Uk  nao  of  any 
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OATIO    cpwiiwmtl. 


Soint  or  tbcm  are 
very  old,  and  coaUln  well- 
buHl  duBics  tMpiiortodl  by 
ByittatliM  plIUi's. 

Fur  thoM  wlw  dMlro  siicb 
«  Turkttb  bftih  «■  can  bo 
tnjoyoil  In  landfM,  ttHwe  to 
llio  Uammam  Sckntidgr 
(Air  UmIIm  «ii4  nnileaieu), 
BbopheiuS't  Uutel. 
oloo  donobM  •iid 
ekn  iM  obUfiifd 
Willi  «r  wllbuul  ittcdkrnl 
•ttporvbton. 

AWry  tpteiti  of  htUh  >»ill 
Im  fbmid  In  tbfai  eoUbUnb- 
inent.  Tbo  pricot  aro  no 
lullowo :  — 

r.T. 
Swimming  or  doocho      ft 
>lydro-(berapevUo    .      • 
liith-riMNn.    .    .    .      f 
J  lydro-iboropoutio 

mmI  BMirainittg.  .  • 
Hydro-tberapeoUc, 

awlmming,       and 

froucuent  ...  19 
Fn>itt'tuent  ami  lly- 

dro-Uieraiieudo  .  IS 
Turkiah   batb,  oooi- 

plcle 16 

Roaalanbatb  .  .  .  U 
Modldiial  baUi  (fh>m)  la 
l'rl?ato  Turkiah  bath 

forfamlUoo.  •  .  100 
Maaaago  •  .  .  20-70 
Modlcliial      maaaago 

given  by  Ut«  doc* 

lor    ...     .  40-100 

Booktallora  and  Station- 
on  i  J^arMer*  62,  Sharia  d- 
Mandkb  i  Boekme  •!  ilmierer, 
6barUel-3lagliraM|  Mtmer, 
naar  Shrpbeard'a  llulol  \ 
il!DM,8bariaB(UII(;  Jloacw- 
/•Id,  Eaekaria,  «ft  Koodos, 
oppoalio  Shop  boar  d'a« 
iforne'f    AngU  •  AwuHcan 

Bootaakon  t  CaJlioo^ 
oon/oi,  ll£ldan  ot-'refitru} 
/lUtcr.lnUioMuakl. 

Oab  Faroo. 
Hjf  DUtatKti. 

If  hlrrd  and  dfacharxed 
•jrltbln  aty  circle*— 

r.T. 

1   For  1  kltom.  or  leaa  .    3 

S.  Bxceedlng  1  kllom.   .    4 

If  blred  wUbln  and  dla- 

■  cbargod  wltboai— 

P.T. 

1^  ostra  kllom.  or  lew .    1 
•  A  circle  of  9  kllMu. 
(abual  U  m.)  radlua  firuin 
(iouvcruorai. 


By  IVaie.  r.T. 

For  1  br.  or  Icm  ...  § 
For  I  lir.  or  Icea  bHween 

uldntgbl  and  0  A.M.  .  8 
Above  1  br.— every  IS 

»ln.orleae.  .  »  .  1 
By  tbe  day,  from  8  am. 

to8r.M 00 

By  ibe  nigbt,  fium  8  r.M. 

to  8  A.M.      ....  80 

4|pc0^«l  >Vnr«i. 


Wnll- 
luff. 

r.T.  lir.  r.T. 

Polo  grand   ..81  18 

Qcitm  Hotel  ..81  18 
Qrand  Stand  (lUee 

d«ya)     ...  10     8  80 

Gha  Qaidaoa.     .  10     8  20 

Pyramidi  ...  80     8  f  7 

F6mm  el-Klial%    8     1  12 

Old  Oako  ...  8  1  18 
Abbaatya       Bar- 

ncka     ...    7     1  18 

KAbta      ...  18     I  20 

|lollo|wU8      .     .  20     2  40 

atiidol.     ...    7      I  1ft 

TumbaofKhalifii  10  8  SO 
Sb&brah  (IpMr  «1- 

Ntk«ab).  '.  .  7  i  10 
Bfil£k     (I*itnilug 

Offloe)    .     .     .    8     i  7 

JEMra  rujfmtnU. 
Wbctber  hired  by  dtotaoce 
ortluie— 

r.T. 
Fur  each  iMckagc  carried 
outalde   ......    1 

If  more  tlian  s  nenona 
raiTlod,  cachoium  pur- 


Fri  and  Son.  between 
4  r.M.  and  8  r.M.,  per 
boor  extra  ....    4 

If  Ured  by  diatanoe,  for 
each  wait  of  18  min.  .    1 

If  hired  by  dlatatfee,  for 
each  wait  undm'  6  mln.    - 

Unlcaa  otlierwlae  ipcdilod 
hiring  aball  be  by  diataiici*. 

Oarrlagce  taken  ftroin  oui- 
etilo  the  laige  botela  are 
alwaya  charged  more  than 
thoae  from  the  atand  ur  at  a 
abort  diatanoe  IVvm  thi*  buU-1. 
It  la  better  to  wulk  a  little 
way  down  the  at  root  before 
takhig  a  carrlaiie  unleaa 
Ylaliura  do  not  ol^Ject  lo  nay 
exurldtant  prloea.  Tlie 
Galrene  driver  la  iiottMlonaly 
extortionate,  and  It  la  alwayi) 
well  to  have  a  clear  undiT- 
Btandlng  witli  hlui  before- 
haiMl.     iho  n*galar  tariff 


ahonld  be  adhered  lo  fai 
general,  b«t  ewnerimee  the 
driver  especta  a  little  mete; 
and  wUI  ule  Iom  If  a  bar- 
gain la  made.  It  to  borter 
for  travellen  lo  aettto  witk 
the  driver  pereonaUy  than 
through  a  diaguman.  Mere 
to  expected  alter  dark,  awl 
on  Bvn.,  Fil.,  and  hoMdiya. 
The  contlomilly  IncwmliiM 
nnmber  of  breed  roada  and 
alaaeto  makoa  H  poartbto  to 
get  about  a  great  deal  bi 
oaivtogeai  but  for  the  Orien- 
tal iiarUor  the  dty  adookey 
will  aUll  bo  fuwMl  lo  be  the 
pleaaanteM  meana  of 
Teyaace. 

Oheaatolii  Tbe 
Mmglitk  iHapewmrif 
Kiippv'9  Ae^io-Aau 
Pkanmqf,  both  In  tbe 
MMdftn  et-Tidtra  Hw 
BrUUk  Fkairmaof  ^  Jbas- 
iiavidk,aDd  A'aiio'a  Utrmtm 
FkarmaeyCiraHK),  Msfria- 
lahl.  In  tho  Uarim  BulUtoga. 
All  tlioao  ran  bo  aatoly 
reoommeiided. 

Ohurohea:  Ay(«A 
CImrek:  AU  fiat'ete,  Sharto 
ol-Hadab^gh.  8un.Servlcea, 
10.80  AM.  and  0  TM.  SL 
MMrft.  next  to  the  Head- 
qnartera  of  the  Iporptlan 
Army,  and  attached  to  the 
Xngltob  achooto  In  eooneo- 
Uon  with  lltoliop  Blyth'a 
m|mlon  to  tho  Jewa.  The 
now  Ohurdi  and  acbooto  of 
St.  Mary  aru  In  the  Sharia 
Kaar  el-Abil  (lUv.  N.Odeh). 
QtrmwA  iMllurwACkwrtK 
In  Sharla  d-MagliimU. 
Flranch  Service  on  laat  ten- 
day  In  the  month. 

jHrabyterian  Ctartk,  ti- 
taohad  to  the  Amertoan 
Mtaaton  In  tbe  Bebek^ 

Several  Homan  Clwbol«a 
CftttrcJb«a.  In  the  Ftank 
qnarter  to  the  1.  of  the 
MuakL 

OojiUc  CUMedrol,  In  tlio 
(Xtiit  quarMr  uoar  the  Xahe- 
ktya. 

Orthodo*  Grtdt  Outrtk, 
In  the  Iiarox£wl. 

Coptic  JaeebiU  Cterdt. 
between  B.  aot  Bey  *nd  the 
IMjektya. 

Jtwi$k  Sjnmgagnn.'' 
There  are  IS,  altuatod  chlefty 
In  tlie  Jc^lali  uoarter. 

Oiroulating  LOmiTeDen 
dally  for  a  few  bottiaaurliu{ 
the  aeaaon  In  Shepheard^ 
llotol.  Mdc  ItarbMr.Sharto 
el-Manfikh. 
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OIoIm:  The  TmH  (^uh. 
In  the  Sbarta  el-BMgbnibl. 
The  Kk§iivial  Club,  S2, 
Sluurla  tl-ManAkb.  Th« 
AftMKvlol  i^portiitg  dub. 
In  the  Imnainya  (taarUT. 
Th«  Gettra  Spmritmg  Ctub, 
In  Bbarin  Maiikb^h. 

•f-Teitro. 

OpBiulate:  CbfUMl- 
OtofMroZ  And  MinitUr  PUni- 
pnUntiarf,S\r  Kldoii  Giinii, 
K.G.M.U..  ko.,  Ipaprcd-IM- 
bwa.  Viet-OMtil.  A.  IX 
AJten,  Km|.,  SharU  Magb- 
i»bl.    Oflloa  hoara,  10-4. 

OyolMt  Mirtng  A  Co., 
Ronopolnt  Kaam ;  th« 
CjfdingOtub. 

DababSjM  and  Btoui 
LftimehM  Ar  Hint  Tkoi, 
Oook  anet  Am  {,ltg»pt\ 
I4d,^  SbarU  Kunol ;  jtnmo- 
American  NU»  Iia,9iffaAUm 
Cbmpanjf  t  //onufittn  <# 
/'erutiani,  SiMria  el- 
MauAkh}  and  the  other 
7\mriit  Afftnti. 

Deattstot  Xr,  WaXUr, 
flbariaDulA^.    Tel.  V  ^87. 

Dooton :  Tbe  foUowIng  la 
a  lift  of  acme  of  tbe 
EngUahroen  practlaiiig  in 
Cairo  I— 

2}rt.  r,  n,  wA  /r.  jr.  k, 

MOUm;  A.  A.  W,  Murium, 
M,B.i  n.  PhfUpti  P.  M. 
ikindviWi,  M.D.,  M,B,C,V.i 
Dr.  JMtrt  W.  IT.  WOum, 
M.B. 

Tbere  an  aeToral  oiber 
reatdeiit  Kngllab  dodon, 
who  do  not  praotlae,  and 
there  are  maoj  Bnropeana 
of  repnte,  amue  of  wlKun 
■peak  Engltob,  aaeb  aa— 

/>r.  nt$t,  Bwlaa  i  Dr,  114^' 
mann,  Anatrlant  />>*.  </r- 
bahn  and  Jfr.  WOdt,  Ger- 
man. 

Donkaya  i  For  the  wbola 
day  In  tbe  town.  r.T.IO-lB; 
aliort  oiiiirm.  V.'V.1\  excnr- 
aloiia  for  the  wbo|e  dajr  oiit- 
atdc  the  town,  r.T.36.  Ar- 
rangemcnta  for  tbeae  laat 
nmat  be  made  beforehand,  aa 
no  nolloe  tariff  ftir  tbe  blra 
of  donkejra  exlata. 

Dtafemaaa  for  Uie  river 
trip,  see  pp.  (131,  m-T. 

IheaBflMkara :  Jir««ia«i< 
CMie,  Sharia  el-Mailabagb  \ 
Mitt  JMmrUf  opntialta  >liep* 
beard'a  HoA*  1 ;  irrt.  fbrrow, 
SbarUeUManikb. 


Oanaral  Ovtflttortt  CoU, 
UmBn  at-Tettro;  Daviu 
Brj/an,  Sbaria  MogbraU. 

Ovldeai  11m  namea  of 
good  gnldea  for  Gairo  and 
tiie  nelgbboorliood  can  al- 
waja  be  obtained  at  tbe 
boida.  They  charge  P.T.SO^ 
40adaj. 

ChmnaHh  t  /7a<oeeftf,n6ar 
thaCrMHIijonnala. 

H«raaa(Baddle)t  Bmmiei, 
behind  Bhepbcard  a.  I'.T.SO 
for  half-day,  WtM  for 
whole  day. 

XoaBltalat  Tba  IfafrtU 
Mini,  tbe  OoTemment  native 
geoeiml  boaplul,  with  400 
Mda,  altoatrd  on  tbe  B 
bank  of  the  Nile  between 
Old  Gairo  Ami  IMMk.  It  la 
very  largp,  ami  hu  tlie  ad- 
▼antagea  of  an  extensive 
garden,  and  being  jtvr^ 
rounded  by  open  S|niliw. 
An  Kngllab  pliyaldan,  l»r. 
Milton.  Is  the  Director  of  it, 
and  under  hia  tapervlslon  it 
baa  wonderAilly  Improved, 
llie  nvNing  ls«doDe  1^  six 
Kngllsb  SIsMT^  with  native 
narses  under  ihem.  There 
Is  a  naUve  Scbeol  of  Medi- 
cine attached  to  tbe  bcaplta). 

Tbe  CUaiM  Gvoem'mmU 
JHotpUal  for  at»kllerB  and 
odium  Of  the  BrltMi  Amy  \ 
it  Is  nnised  by  tho  Army 
Siatera. 

Tbe  Mumpemt  ITmpttal, 
in  the  Abbaaiva,  and  soncr- 
vlaod  fay  tlie  BaropeOii  Oim- 
■nia.  very  well  managed. 

Tbe  VletoHa  H^nUat, 
nnder  tbe  charge  of  the 
Oerman  Deaconesses  of 
Kalterwerth.  It  is  in  the 
lamntltya  qnarter,  and  was 
opened  In  1884.  and  Is  chMly 
Hitonded  for  slek  foreigners 
In  Cairo.  It  Is  admirably 
manageil. 

IkSUkn  mntUtt  behind 
tho  Motel  Abbas  at  Abba* 
atya,  to  hold  08  pailenti. 

i'ay^ffA  /'ollentt  are  ro- 
ceived  In  the  Koropean 
Iloapltal,  chaigo  8-13  ft*, 
per  diem,  and  in  the  Vieioria 
JfotpUal  at  ratea  varying 
acoiirding  to  accommodation. 
Fall  partloalan  abom  the 
Uttor  can  be  had  flom  I)r. 
Mnrlann,  wlie  lives  la  the 
Sbaria  )pifr  en-Hll. 

MiUtKry  band  plays  at 
fIcpAsara**  JMel  on  Satnr- 
day  attemooQ  doring  the 


t  Ajfjiltoii 
GaaetU  $  /oamol  mptkn  t 
Phare  (TAlaMmdrMi  /Yo- 
grUt  Tike  ^iMiwi  la 
H4fonn«  I  La  Ckrmifut, 
Tb«  principal  Arab  Joamals 
are  the  Oourritr  du  JTU; 
J&umal  d»  OBir§tK  al- 
Ahmm  s  aiid  sl-Jbayadi 

OvtMaat  Alsiaumii,  In 
theMOskl. 

Fhatafrapliers  t  AbduUah 
n-hrtt,  Rne  Klamel  Fasha  t 
iXeiMr,  8liar  a  Kamsl  i 
Ijkegiom,  near  Shaphsaid'a 
Hotel. 

Feat  Ofliee  (see  p.  08)  i 
S.  of  tbe  Opera  and  tna 
Mixed  Tribaoala,  open  fkom 
T..tO  A.M.  till  %M  7.M. 
Ijctter-buxcs  at  ibo  hotels 
and  at  other  placss.  Full 
particulars  aa  to  tbs  hours 
of  poating  letters  for  Enropo 
are  given  In  all  tbe  botela. 

l*Sople  who  Intend  to 
travel  about  In  Kgypt  had 
better  have  letters  addresaed 
either  to  the  IHiate  Ilestanto, 
the  hotel  to  wlik)h  tb«y  are 
going,  or  to  thHr  banker% 
who  will  forward  then  to 
Upper  Kgypt. 

Tbe  prtiMsipa]  malla  ftom 
Knrope  arrive  on  Toea., 
Thnn^.,  and  Moiw 

Tho  prlncinal  oat^etag 
mails  oluss  on  *Suii.  or  Mon., 
usually  at  10.46  A.M.,  but 
sometimes  earlier  or  later  | 
Wed.  at  10.30  r.H.  i  Fil.  at 
10.80  r.M.  I  FrL  (aliM>  at 
•  ajl 

N.a— This  last  muft  bear 
the  annnutkm  ''vM  Con- 
stantinople." 

•  Tbe  tims  of  departure 
of  these  malls  la  noillled  to 
tho  public  at  the  Peat  OOcsb 

nvtHng  Me  asaian  branch 
oflloos  are  malntalno-l  at  tlio 
ikmliMfHttii,  8htpkeard*$, 
Mftaoy,  and  ffotlra  Arioco 
HWcM. 

Filvots  VunlBgi  JKm 
•fMnat  haa  a  Nursing  Home 
near  tbe  Oontlnental  Motel, 
and  this  fa  now  tbe  only  one 
In  Cairo.  A  Kmsiag  Fiind 
provide*  Xngllsb  nnrses. 
All  partlcnIaTS  may  be  ob- 
tainod  from  tbe  lion.  Hoc, 
l)r.  SandwIth.  TnuA  Sla- 
ters are  also  ooosslonally 
employed. 

FrtvialsB  aadWlM  Mer^ 
ehanta !  Xigmda^  near  Sbep- 
beard'a  HoteU  lfor«m<r  A 


wM.  '111. 

(,    111    U" 

t.|wn     Hulto 

>lll».-lU.VJ4| 
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OAIM— eMlfMwL 
Ol.  nrw  tb*  Tint  auli, 
Tal.  V.lli^i    MVIwr  M"! 

Hoirl     (Ktl*II**(l->'>Mlll 

■■4  Ski 

V.Ml 

l-Mkk).  H'  <•>..< 
,    J.  *  Ctfarl, 
wm-SM.  1(1.  V..... 

TIm  <M<ntl  Malun  f-« 
■II  llw*.  HOiH  11k  HrlolH 
■Bd  MaUiIyi  inliK. 

1lM  vlU'Uiri  Msl.,  <>■ 
Ui«  iiwriil>h'  r  tlw  l<4u<JI1]r> 
CbMl,  f  JUiuIm  >iiiI 
Malarh*  (fM  Um  ..MIcIl  iiT  . 
llilliiuilli},iuid>l-Mrv- 

TM  M  d-f^  Wot.  hr 


•(hMb  I  Tha  l*atim 
Otrmmmt  .St-taoli  e>n  bi 
will  by  |<tti>iliBl<i"  fcum 
lbs  UtirMor  or  lUuuiUiii- 

tttaWj^      Thl,  '  MM'  n 

OsdU.  Tbt  iBMlo." 
I>rHbTUrt>n  Ktolan  lu 
.  11*  (chDula  III  fliniUI>liig 
csodlUnu,  wllb  TIM  pppll*. 
at    butb      niE*.      Xvciy 

.    6«"bUiio1,'    ipJ    b-ubtt. 

'     Um  flria'  •du>'iii*bi-vdliig 
il*)iutniaii  f  ■iKcmnilly 

tr«  lutfA  cui-klg  ■ml 
iMoatknplnl  IB  wUliM  u 
Umr  MbllM  In  ArnMc, 
mu«h,uJEii«llib.  llifM 
Mhooli  ua  pMllir  adf-tup- 

.  Buttiim.  TIM  MipiMi  a4< 

Vni,  lonOxl  It  A.ysi, 
MldWth>prlli>:IHh>ll»>'l 
•dwU  liiT  yuniw  uwn  *'" 
an  to  iMwiiw  latO'tm  mkI 
prcurlMn.  llliurilKiKriiJ* 
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Iwi'l  pla)r»  w  U«!  IWiro  ' 
Bli.-pli»nl'«lli*ul"iit»i" 
day  ■Runwuiia  dotliv  li 

prM  UB  I»U1  0"l  111  I»"^ 


Tlx  tii1ilv»>i 
TDUuil  llnin  i  I 
Miig    llw    en 


t»li«n»h  OaoM  (p. 
}iatUrn  liUjint*  du.. 


£ulan> 
IbtH' 

UM 


papHa  tn  UUndiuin,  >i>d 

MrocU-ii    In    tbli    Uillc«* 

ninwiH''&lb-^.  uml  br 
dllhrttit   iutlviu>llllF«  ■ihI 

■   ttOan  I  rUlippi,  Sliuli 


Uailk,  »lib  witMiBon  In 
tb*  Uiukl,  ^liiitii  t->l«», 
HHl  11  llM  111)-  But.    USil- 

iS^^i    l«.pB««  U.    .1. 

IliilwrUiiE  I""!)!  1i>  Kxyit- 
IJUM)     IHwni"    (" 
lUnt  Kild  (!^t>ni>).    .. 
Itft  IWigniM  CU.,  SI.  S- 

Iilaiiam  ()•.  of  Ben*. 
SiarCa  (l-Tl'tClln- 

TDb>i(«n[>t>1  >^iOb, 
ShDH*  Kurd,  iiid  lh«  v-U- 
kiKiwn    nrnu  of    dtuitu 


Kan  (Ik  Um  dty]  far  Itaa 
iiill1,i3n>leui*,>wUI.  I'lua 


hut'  lb*  NIta   bj  ItH  un 

liD-tttl  IkUM  (W.  lUiVl" 
llM  l^nnhti.  C>b  bin 
ttuD  IJH  Kiibgbin  Oudua 
lu  ilM  brtdci,  l-.T.t. 

W^Ubsukni  &ir4dti,  Ib 
HiIiB  Dilldmv. 

Tiu  Mvsbutii  »  /. 


«hi  UiKd.    TnH  auttoa. 

opH  <uiir.    AiMind.*  1 
nap-H*. 

C«MCU,[1I|,1I*- 


nooatui.  Lin  or.  llltl. 
uiuct,  Snuicu,  HI,  m. 


■itat    Acuta  1    TIM 
-    ■■■—  '  -•hra  It-M 


Ci.KiF»iii,  BiTB*  or,  ML 
C«.riii«>.  [HL  *ii. 
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COATIT,  RTl. 

OdLcmbi,  Thk,  409. 

COLOSSOB  OK   A  SlEOOK,  ToIIB 

or,  3M. 

COMMKKCK,  [71]. 
COXBULATRII,  [•]. 
C0XTKA-Alt>LLIK01'0L18,  2l0. 
COKTttA-0l»ITi«<,  8lTK  «»r,  375. 
0»KTIIA-liATt»>C,  Sf  rH  OK,  481. 
CONTKA-LrCfMOI.W,  313. 
CriXTUA-rSKLTIS.  SiTK  Uf,  6M. 

(••»STRA-*^rKi«K,  SirK  or,  60S. 

r^HTIl!  AitT,  (1 64 J. 

COlTfR    ClIIIKClim     AND    CoN* 

vR!(n,  ia*i,  137. 
CoiTS,  (301,  [I6J. 
CVil-TP.     rATIIRDUAI.    or    TIIK, 

in. 

CoiiTK,  RlTB  or,  R31. 

CORV^K.  TllR,  [68). 

CouRTrt  or  JcsncR,  [7J. 

O-tTTACA,  IBO. 

(•Knor>nifX)i'ot.i8,  Pitr  or,  263. 
Choci'Imlqi'olis   or   (stkaro, 

478. 
CKora,  [581. 

CtJKRRKCT,  PaI'RR.  [7]. 

CifSAR,  Site  or,  307,  SS7. 

Ct'dTOM  IIOUSK,  (6). 


D. 

I)An/>l>,  R33. 
l)AnR<mA,  Ml. 
DaVauIya,  478. 
I)AllAntvA^  111],  383-300. 
lUvr.AK  Ancitii*Ki.AOo,  573. 
DaiisiiOk,  Ptramiiw  or,  301, 

296. 199. 
DakA^lIta  PttovixcR,  78, 79. 
DArakIk,  281. 
DAXriLf,  555. 
Dakhkla,  550. 
Dakiila,  Oasis  or.  373,  373, 

t76,  378,  398.  3j8,  305. 
Dakka,  539. 
Dal  Cataract,  546. 


Daloo,  54tf. 
Dallas,  80S. 
Damanh^ic,  81. 
Damanh Or  (8oirrM\  887. 
Damascvs-Mkoca    Railway, 
311,  350. 

DAXDSTTA,  85,  76,  M. 
Innt    nbM  do   Jfitmei, 
kppi  1>7  A  Urofk. 
A  OafI,  kepi  by  r  Greek. 
Poet  end  ^yptUa  TeU- 
fnph  Ofloe. 
l>Ari!N^  SiTR  o^,  40,  td,  71, 

314. 
DarAw,  470,  497. 
DARnf^CiiUROii.  646. 
DaRR  RI.-'ARllA'tN,  381,  %1K 
f>ARH  Rr^llUftATiM,  830. 

Parr  rl-IIaoo,  330. 
Darr  rl-IIamra,  330. 
Darr  RI.-M0ILA,  308. 
Darr  Ru-UusArA,  308. 
I  ARB  rt-TawwAka,  330. 
Darr  Imau,  344. 
Dab  kl-Aiiamda,  681. 
Dar  Fkktit,  683. 
Dar  FOxo  Tkuriiort,  676, 

581. 
DAurCR,  381,  578. 
Darius.  MoRuMnrr  or,  49. 
Dar  Maiiasb,  64^ 
Dar  81  kk6t,  546. 

J>AH-AI»tTA,  318. 

DawAr  Kl^llA¥RALAKk,368. 

Dkrrkt  rr-IUmla.  333.  339. 
Drbkbat       SHfiKR       AflllAb 

Plain,  341. 
Drrra  Makkoo.  673,  (78. 
Drrra  Tabor,  673. 
DKrOKA  Fort.  648. 
Dkkkrkrr,  70,  79. 
Dri.inoat,  31. 
Drm  HrkIr,  67ft. 
Dkm  JaMad,  678. 
Drmtrmna,  58X 
Drm  ZuntcR,  583. 
Drndrra,  308.  887. 
Drvdrra,  Tkmplb  or,  868. 
DrrdOm,  638. 

DRSRhWAI,  35. 

Dkr  ArO  lluNNtt,  335. 

IHm  AbO  Sicr^,  138. 

Dkr  Axba  Bibhoi,  353,  354, 

867. 
Dkr  Anba  Mattaoo,  481. 
Dim  Amba  MCba,  257. 


Dkr  Rabi.011  (Jortbrt,  14t. 
D>R  BARAMftB,  363. 864,  il7. 
Dkr  Bbh^t.  308. 
Dkr  itrlD,  306,  304. 

DfcR     KL-AOAwiTA     CnVBCIf, 

141. 
Dkr  Rr.-'ADitA,  810. 

DARRL-AMARNA.8a8. 

DAr  ri.-'A  rba'In  MoNAomT, 

313,  347. 
hkn  RL^in^ARI,  408,  MO-t. 
Dkr  xl-IMrara.  810,  SST.' 
Dkr  rl-IIai.lYr,  37;.. 

Df-.R  RL-HrnAt  CbMVBlfT,  IW. 
Dkr  rl-Brrbiia.  330. 
Dkr  ri^rrri.,  169. 
Dkr   rl-OrrrawI  GogryaiiT, 

338.  .130. 
Dkr  w^KMnlYA,  339. 
Dkr  RI.-MAOAR.  370. 
Dkr  rl-^v9^-r.  .130. 
Dku  ri^Mrimna,  408.  Mt. 
D^-R  kl-MrlAr,  8:»4,  377. 
I'^R  kl-MkmOn  MoxAitimr, 

30.^ 

IK:r  RR-NAKHt.A,  838,  838.    ' 
Dkk  rx-NasAra,  180. 
Dkr  RR-RirA  MovAincRT,84S. 
Dkr  RR-RuuAWtTA,  4sO. 
Dkr    RRii-^'MALiftT,   TmrLt 

or,  <iw,  481,  477. 
Dkk  RT-TAmA,  344. 
Dku  Max  \rm«i,  301,  393.  864, 

t65. 
Dkr   MANAoe  wa   SiisxObt, 

481. 

Dkr  Mar-Aktonioo.  306,  M6. 
Dkr  IMAR-IViixie.  300. 
Dkr  Mari  IMrna,  137. 
Dkr  JMari  Toih;(m.  1V3. 
D^.R  MawAr,  397  380. 
D^R    Mri.rk    Mioiuii.  Con* 

vkxt,  141. 
Drrr.  .105,  583. 
Dkr  SdriAni,  384.  tM. 
Dkr   ToDMfjs.  Oubvkxto  oV| 

141.  387. 
IHirOt.  38.  31,  81,207. 
Dkr(>t  rr-Naxhl,  839. 
DkkOt-KbiimOn,  339. 
Viutir  KSii-SiiBRir.  S36, 887. . 

hRRVlSIIRR,  [30],  110.      . 

Dkk  Wklii  Qmonn,  138. 

Dl  RR  K1-TARARffe.  111.  ' 

DraiiastiA,  266.  396.  M6.     , 
Drbiina.  39^  8^. 


INDBX-SIIUKJTU  UX. 


i)oe<, «,»,«. 

K■>t^Tnuuor,IM. 

Kl.l(.VWATA.Ml.WI. 

llu»HnH.W.Il. 

ia«ii,M. 

Kl-il>H,  I  1. 

llt>li,lW.ITI,*Tl. 

K»>U,  L^KK.  ^ 

DlMlll.  »u. 

lt«UO*TK«,(M|. 

Kl.)lB«A,tM. 

Dcnniu,  An  or.  m. 

iti^nti,vi.m. 

Bl-IIiu.  mi. 

Kl^AOHA  Cui'Miu,  1«*. 

KbllriLtL,  IN. 

KuAreii,  Ml. 

I'^i^llowian,  lis 

Dhmriu*   I-aiva,  ttaK  or. 

itL-AuitwA,  tn,  m. 

KlIIum.IM. 

Bl-A»ma.  ml 

KHIuwi;riT,  IH. 

mii«'nAWi,r.iii»dorAb]» 

KiH.AMHal  m-Hiiiai.  Mt. 

m.-IJJ-A,  l-l..l«  or.  M3.  HI. 

•mlw  llM  rroii   lljll»aU. 

Ki^'Abaia  CuKTUir,  ail. 

KLKiMn,4ii,m. 

NHr  OlMiiH  (p.  ITt>. 

Kl-Akaj.  W,  nk 

KL-KAn  SM. 

b-AiAJ  Tauit,  IM. 

Ki^Vaaa'.  <M. 

pwlwL,Ht. 

El-'Au^i.  mi. 

BtXAIITAItA,  «,  N.  n.  114. 

[)finxm»,tjnor,  [Itl]. 

Ku-AkAtslTA,  *H.  tM. 

£i.KAti>.Hi.rM,m.n«. 

DjiMxm.  «*. 

Ki^'AkIw,  U,tl»k 

liL-lfiniii.U!. 

nat«iHiti,rn. 

El^-AtflllT,  Ml.  HI. 

Kl-|IahA,  Tt. 

Kl-Kh(»,  iw. 

D<«Hiio  AiiAn  A«.  |1II|. 

Ki.lU'ulT.W,4>I. 

Kl-IJHSMI. 

IttM'PALM  SU. 

Kl-Haxaka,  IM. 

Kj.K>IAHiKA,MI. 

lk>l«Ml.AaUAIII>,M(. 

KL-llAVAVll,  M. 

Kl^KllAKKA,  IH. 

l)<HKIOU.l(KIT.M(. 

Ki^IIujIu,  M. 

Ki.KiilH*»,  «».»*,  MX  MB. 

IkMinuCA,  Olu,  tit. 

kl.UHUx.NT. 

Ul. 

Iteiuia,  [lU 

Kl^BUIHA,  *M. 

El.K«l«aA.  a.«Ar  Ti»u 

DtA-  AMI  'i^Miaai,  tot,  171. 

Bt-BiUHA,  T0Hi<a)  or,  tal. 

mr.wr. 

D*AMHAX*,  113k  MS-I- 

Bl.lll.IA,  Ml,  IM. 

DmiwMA,  tt3. 

Kl-IIOda.  m. 

aJI. 

D(iriil,W«. 

Kl-Kuatatu,  n.  Ml,  mi. 

Ddua  I«  akii.  Ut. 
Dt>n<.MI,wi. 

IC1.ICUVA,  fa. 

Ml. 
Ki.KiiArr*KA.l1l,4M. 

lturiiirti>rt.l«j.>u.c».»M. 

KlKiiawIuu,  mi. 

Ki.b»l«IIV 

Kl-Kiikhiu,  mi.  Ml. 

BuFaicta.  mi. 

Kl,-KllKVA.  Ill,  IH. 

Kl-ITaiuui,  III. 

BlrKUOXTll  l.AKm  Ml 

Kl-Fiwi.  mi. 

Kt-FUDl>,4I.M. 

Kl^a-takIia.  n. 

l[L-(fuiiA,  111. 

Ii^Gaiia.  us,  »t. 

Zi^^vimna^mwi.itt. 

Kl^Gahial,  xit. 

K..lfOl.A,Ml. 

X. 

8lJ1i»a«.  ni. 

Bl,l(UiUI  !■««,  Ml,  ni. 

Kl^atHAXA,  w. 

BL-S(IM.(Tli«««).«l,«l. 

1W»0,1H. 

KL-GnfuKA,  HI. 

Ki.lfuilrA,iil,Ml. 

Knxfii,  SM. 

Kl^llAKA^  n-UULTAII,  Ml, 

Ktl.Ai^fiii.  ns. 

8i:<Al  u^llAHlM,  SU. 

Ki.ua tl A.  I'M. 

IMHWII.  ~.  »«l. 

BL.GXVUIA.M. 

KL^^jamii. 

Ed-Duia,  MB,  UO. 

ELoan,  llonsT,  Ul. 

Er.MA'AU^,  411. 

KikDiKrli,  »1.  HB. 

KL-Ota.  HO. 

K[,MADllAirWA.Ml. 

Xd-D»>,WI,  lU,  SM. 

KUIOKrOllTA  I^EK,  HI. 

EL-llAoau.  Pun  or,  IN. 

KD-Dllfal.M(.MT,Hl. 

El^llAtll,  IIS. 

Kl-MaqiiIiiI,  IM. 

Rt.l[j>ni,l(n«(nDr,  1«. 

EtUAIIADto,  HI. 

KiwiirA.lB,H. 

)ti.llA«ilHlUnHh»l. 

Kl.-UAIIAI>lUl>lllU.m,tM, 

"•fe^"^Si »-.™ 

RullAimiii.  tn. 

KL-IlAMrA.I«0. 

Eb-UAirlwA.  Ml. 
Ei.Hauhata.  IM,  IM. 

DucWUKjn. 

KI.-I1AHH1K,  m. 

Ki^Uaxiiana,)!. 

IHDBX-DIBBOTOBY. 
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Kl-Ma&aoiia,  397. 
KuMakAzi,  308. 
Kl-Mamkiia  Plain,  226,  3.10. 
El-Ma'sIjia,  IBO,  290. 
Kl-MatamIta,  296. 
Rr^MKiOA,  662. 
Kr^MKKiif;uiir,  666. 
Klmkntkita,  686. 
Kr/-MRttO,  160. 
Kl-Mkkvi,  66^1. 
Kl'Mo'allaka  Ciioncic,  130. 
Kl.-.M0TI'A.  297,  344. 
EL-MuKTAra,  220. 
Er^MunKHKTA  Plaih,  281. 
EL-OBf:iD,  677.  681. 
Ei.-Okoa,  649. 
El-Trb,  670. 
EL-Uf:suR,  879. 
El^WAut.  268,  270. 
Er..WAii  BD-DAKiiLtA,  376. 
Ki.-\VA?r,  307. 
Ki.-\Vamta,  301,  303,  396,  303, 

K.r..NVA8TA  (AardT),  343. 
Ei-WatIta,  221.  226. 
El-Ww  Tkiuutort,  211. 
Emoa,  374. 

EmbAba,  32.  76,  188,  S99k 
EmrkaluMinkj*,  210. 
KnoI  Ki.-Kf»i.,  220. 
En- N  AHA  HA  IVurLK,  380. 
Ek-NaiiCd,  677. 
Ex-NA^iii,  107. 
Kn-NawAm.'s,  265. 
Ex-NkwhirAt,  314. 

ENTEBBE,  684,  6«6. 

Hotels    (Cook's  ooupom 
tak'en). 

Kkttiira,  TKUKiroiir  or,  31.1, 
r.67,  571. 

KUK«)WMT,  670. 
Kmmknka,  636. 
Ekmkxt,  iop,  460,  476,  477. 
Eic-Uav'a,  211,  216. 
Eit-lUilA  I»LAIN,  226, 227, 238, 

246,  348. 
Kk  Ra^CnIta  Lakk,  262. 
EK-Rif  f  ^,  296. 
Er-RuhiyAt,  373. 
Kk-Ruf'a,  671. 
KntvijB  Kf^KoxitiR  Plain,  341, 

349. 
Earrat,  3M. 

F^SIIKA,  641. 

EanMONf:K,  3i8. 


E«n-SirAi^AB,  343. 
KBii-SiiiftKH  Church,  366, 356. 
Eflii-SiiOXA,  31X 
EsR-SuORArA,  376. 
ESNA,  373,  382,  476,  480« 
EsxA,  TxurLR  or,  480. 
KB-SAn.liitTA,  476,  481. 
E«)-SAr,  300. 

K9-9Ai.vfTA,  41.  73,  tU. 
En-SAi.ttt  CiiRVR:rT,  877. 
Eb-SamAta,  398. 
Eb-Skr1l  Ruiv,  290. 

EB*SBLtRA  VaLIRT,  603. 
Eb-SrrAo.  476,  493. 
E9-.SIKIAKCB,  160.. 
Es-SCr,  658. 
ErBAf,  311,  640. 
E^TMDKM,  397,  814. 
Etra,  9«7,  396. 
Kt-Tku.,  297,  331. 
EttAi  (hmTrii  Rr.-nAiii)i>). 
KuRtiRriH  iNiiNT,  3,  30. 

KUIIOI'RAKR,  (33). 
EXI'RMRKB,  (2),  3IT. 
Exrrt  AyCr  Ditr,  400. 

EZ-Z.VWIYA,  314. 


Fai'Mita  Camal,  409. 
Fajao.  686. 
Fa^Cs,  71. 
Famaka,  673,  676. 
FamAvra,  372,  874,  t76. 
FakamA,  216. 
FArrs,  495. 
FarkskOr,  79,  85. 
FaurAa,6I0. 

FAKHitfiT,  373,  '«83,  398,  3j4, 
806. 

FAuONlrA,  76. 
Fariirr,  656,  676.   - 
Fasiii  Siioya,  681.     , 
Fa  SHOD  a,  683. 
FA6.  298. 


FAu  J^iRLi.  366. 
FAtrd.  46. 

FattCm,  Tnk,  316,  Ml. 
Fazokl,  676. 

pRLiatlYA,  316. 

FrllAiiIr,  [37]. 
FxRto,  633,  639. 
Frsiin,  396,  306. 
FKVriVALR    AMD    FAIII,   C01P« 
TIC.  (47), 
BahamCm  Fart,  (48). 

lo  Rr^AK8AltA,  (48). 
toRL-BffillARA.  [48). 

Id  rl-OhitAb  [48). 
Id  kl-KkbIr,  [48). 
Id  bl-Ki1ha,  (48). 

Id  KL-MrLAl),  [47).   • 
Id  RB-UABftL,  (48). 
Id  BSII-HllANtK,  (48). 

Id  Rtf-SAi.f  r,  (48). 
Id  rr-SijAd,  |48|. 

KlIAIllSKL-Alltlt  (48). 
KllAMBtl(,TllR,[48]. 
8AMRT..ADIU,  (4)). 

S6h  Kr^aiiiTAH,  (48). 
S6m  rlKkoIrFast,  [48].    .- 
S6m  rl-MilAd,  (48).     .j       , 
ti6il  RH-RAsnr.,  (48). 
FRaTiVAU,  Ornrrai..  (49). 
KiiamrIr,  Tiik,  (4»<),  [SO).        , 
l.^r.RT  BR-NlfRTA,  (60). 

MAuD  Rf.. A  rlr I,  [49).. 
MAMiiRi..RKrOMi,  (49).-.     . 
MAmi»    ii»^SiTr    DufLVxA, 

M6lid  SnftKn  AbO  Rnir, 
[49].  .  J 

M6UD  SnRRIf  A9MAD  BL- 
BrdAwi,  (49). 

Mdun  SllfcKII  EsCB.iRA,  (49). 

M6uDSiif:Kii  IbrAiiIm  bd- 

DrrAk),  (49). 

Kou6z  rr-SultAki,  (80). 

SHRH  RX.NRfl:N.  (49). 
FkBTIVALB,  M04AMMRDAlf, 

[38). 
Id  rl-KrbIr,  (46). 
KnWA,  PhocRHsiox  or  trb, 

[44). 
!d  RR*Su(iiiRrnR,  (44). 

liftLKT-ARIlOltA      FRSTIVAL, 

[3»I. 
li^LBT  BL-^ADR,  [43]. 
L^.I.RT  KI.-MlARAa,  [43]. 

Ma^val,  Procrbsios    of 

THE,  [44]. 


MOui>  bkIiiiioa  lUftt, 


IUla  n.TA-MT<»iii.  |i^). 

aAI.H,tM.  MT. 

HOuu  or  nil  EiuuiK  u- 

Uli,  141]. 

0liiiu.Aa(IFk»A.3S*.a» 

Y6ii     AwOma     FunVAL, 

GkML  A>a  GUAIAH,  4n. 

|M|. 

<i.H>,Al»>ll»<>l>.MI. 

KiMUitH,llI.ni. 

VlUE,  ti). 

OmiiL  Aiwa.  itt. 

f  liiK,  XM.  U3. 

atuti.  AuDiA.  V*. 

FIhIh,  O'U  or,  IH. 

Ohm.  AU>t^»,  WB. 

Fiiiumu  11). 

FiHi,  ua. 

aBUL'AnAK,4«t. 

Fiiu  (FiUR).  M*. 

Qkml'AtIfa.  <«.t1. 

FlM.  [»). 

OuD.  Bameal.  U*.  tu. 

FuKira,  M. 

»W.,|M|. 

a»lll.)lKIIA,  UO. 

F<'uIUpim.HI. 

II  IBM.  llflWI,  U). 

KuwTaihiim,  I'll*,  111 

F0IWTI1AJ1NI.MI. 

SI*.  iH* 

Foot  IIhimjk,  til. 

FOIITlhl<MIHl».U:l. 

n»M.  M'IIUaii,  mm. 

FMTthUIU.Ii. 

iU»ki.«i..FatJiia,»». 

FUM1-UIIIAV.H*. 

umiiiLiii.-aiiiii.nit,  tw.4 

Fuwau,Ht. 

am>iiLn^iii:wii,IM. 

FUAH,  »1. 

dlMU.  U.IIAWATA,  3M. 

F*ll»KtKlIALl«.l».ll.lM. 

(J1.KU.  U^UmKBlT.  IH. 

FCKBIfc«|-fll-U.THH-B. 

OnMlL  m-NlCIIX.  313, 

FU.<W«,MB. 

UKUU.  U-Ui.-*a»,  LHAU  yi  IK 

t}ABBllCniLl^UllOD,«l*,4t«. 


■L  ItJlMlla,  tl*. 

u.«-TkiJta'Ai1v,*M 


<IUIU.awUl>A,  4*. 
UMXLOll-ir,  HW. 


OIKH.  K^HK,  4M. 
UKUL  KllAl.ll,  W. 

OuiL  Uabao.  M. 

Oiini.  KAtr.ut. 

Oeul  OlIhi  QoiB   HlIBa, 


ii.lkiJ',  Ht,  n*. 


UalNA  I-MiviKVI,  Mt. 
OatniT    AHA*    u-Wm*d 

UntiiRA««U,iM. 
OiBliiin  W^BIiii.  tM 


KIVAuOt,  111,  S»,  3M. 


iNOflx-DmnoTOuy; 


COl' 


oixA,  119,  i*«,  wf.  m. 

UlXA,  l*TlCAMIllf<or,  1«4»3M. 

Olam«,(IM],  (IM]. 
OoJA,  676. 
OcwjiAM,  6T3. 
UoxDAN,  6T3,  6T6. 

aON*D6KOKO,  684. 

Un8irRN,  Land  op,  4S,  216. 

OOVKKKNRWT,  [66J. 

Qiw  Ann  Gum  A,  (i6l. 
GoK  RWBB,  666,  6YT. 

liKRAT  l)AM,  TlIK,  6«8,  S17. 

Qkkat  Oasis,  Tiir,  972,  273, 

tTS* 
"  Okkat  Rtrt  Valukt."  686. 

OUBAT,  660. 

GUI.K,  676. 
Ou/ZA,  216. 


H. 

IIadra,  24,  36. 

Hamiak,  Gatkwat  or,  614. 

lUOAK  RR-llKKIlAll,  39*. 

IlioAR  r»-8ai.An,  307. 

HiOAR  S1MII.A,  207. 

Haoo,  Tns,  (36). 

IIaoo  Kakd'.l,  26*,  ttO.  Ml. 

HiJAR      Kb-JjAOHWA       RoCK. 
221.241. 

VUjar  rl-Mao  IrIh.  2il,  247. 

]1aI.AIB,  213«  670. 

HALFA.  641. 

Eotd :  Grand  Ha^fA 
ffotdt  r.T.80,  not  Incladlng 
Afternoon  m  «id  twths.  It 
to  muuKed  by  the  Brmhen 
I/ihin,  wbo  an  eonlrRcion 
to  lb«  Arm  J. 

0«b«r1  Stoio.  (Inelud- 
Ing  dragi  and  ctoip  equip- 
menlR). 

Booforo  t  A  njrrUin  doctor 
IIVCN  At  UiA  rtiip,  mrI  Ml 
KcypiUn  at  lUlfii. 

lUftm  Lftimohoi  rimI  Booio 
CRB  be  birad  tnm  the  Hotel. 


HaNDAS  llLARB^  666. 
IIammAm  FamaOm,  2S1. 
HaiidCb,  6r2. 
Hahnrk.  648. 
IIamkik,  664. 

HaRAM  RI^KAIMtAB,  aOl. 

Harrkt,  71. 
IIArIt.267.  266. 
IIau-nk'J-iutkp,  Trni*lr  op, 

614. 
Harrar,  672. 
Hak6]«,  947. 
Hashix,  670. 
Hasbvta,  461. 
Hathor,  TsMPiJce  op,  872, 

40*.  616,  617,  686. 
If  AT1IOK  OP  THR  WAOTK,  TkM- 

ri.R  or,  408. 

UATRNRfRU,  TRNPLR  OP  (DftR 

RV<-nA|)[ARi),  Toms  op,  468. 
IT  A II,  :mm. 
II  AW  Amu,  81. 
liAWAMi>trA«  988, 98f. 
IIawAra,  PiRAMin  or,  9fl( 


IIamAmAt      Vallrt 
Wrlls,  988. 


AVI> 


I1awatka,338» 

IIkai.tii,  (1]. 

IIrrra,  666. 

IlKRitoX,  248,  268. 

llRtilA,  71. 

IIk^  AR,  TOHR  op,  683. 

llRLiorouR,  MomiM  op,  37. 

nRMOIYNJR,     Rini      OP.     148, 
270. 

IIbllkt  ruDib,  666. 
Urixrt  Mur*»  684. 

EXLi/aX»  168,  286. 

Botak:  *Orand  IMtl 
IMwHn  (Gforga  NitnsoTllch 
Hotels'  Ooni|«nj>  SriiI- 
tarv  AmnK^ments  flrit*rato. 
(.uHtM  aiod  %VAter  puitpty 
excellent.  WlntT  gAnlen 
Itetid  pIsjR  otneiAiitly. 
TarIT,  inm  P.T.60  A  dajr, 
Incliwllng  peoeioQ  And 
nxmi. 

mield$»  IMi<Rtf  (Geo.  N«n- 
ginitcb  Hotels'  OumpAiiy), 
dean  and  oumfirtable,  good 
ciilttlne.  (;i4«e  to  the  new 
Hiivnl  llnlliA.  TAriir  fhim 
I*.  r.6o. 

(managetl  by  the  I><*eert 
j|(i(ele  Oompensr)  TAriff 
fruin  r.T.7o  |ieT  dkm. 


YiUa  AntomUf, 
r.T.30pcrdny|  MiMaloriuM 
U-Haifat,  1*.T.  88 1  JTiat  tiod, 
Engllflh  WIntef  Hvdm. 

OhemlAt !  Kttppcr's  ^ff^ilo* 
American  JHtpen»airf. 

PhysioiAB :  Dr.  Pagt 
ifay,  VlllA  ifaklcarAh. 

SwiouBiiif  BAthofijr  botlt 
ladies  nnd  griitlemeo.  Of 
tlio  iiAtural  sulphur  and  sAlt 
WAtem.    TAriir  1*.T.2. 

The  KevAl  BAth  Est»- 
bliehRMBt :  llM  property  of 
the  S^ptldn  iloveviinaeiitk 
op-ned  In  1888.  Knglitk 
Medical  Director,  Dr.  Fege 
May. 

HrlwAx,  Bath*  op,  160,  300. 
llRRAKi.noi'oi.iB,  Srm  or,  968, 

967,  286,  lOi. 
l.llCR-KilVP,  ToMR  OP,  604. 
llRNMONTtllM,  UUINROP,  477. 

llRkMoiiiMR  MAaHA,Hrraur, 

338. 

IlKRMorirtjR  Tarva,  Him  «tr» 

.*ll,  76. 
llRttMoivr.rrAiiA      PiiylakA, 

Sn-Rop,  .128. 
IlRHoOroLiA,  Gulp  op,  46. 
Hiei  nr.  -  KHATTlTiii  Bocs, 

221,  233. 
IIrS'IA,  Islakdop,  617; 
HiBiP,  SrrR  op,  280. 

llrRRAKOR,  KiTR  OP,  337. 
lllRKAROXmiJR,  RiTI  OP,  944, 

476,  482. 
HlBAASTKAMIKOe,     SiTS     OP,. 

631. 
HlSBOOLTmi  [110]. 

HisitMcr,  (72].  • 

HoprAt  rx-Nahas,  683. 

(lOR-RM-lIRR,  8l'Mie  OP,  483. 
IjOR-RM-QKR,  TOMR  OP,  440. 

llne.\K  SiiKKii  AbO   Zrxxa, 

228 
Hoar  lasA,  31. 
HOeH  ROM!  IHmr,  383. 

llOTRUl,  (12]. 
HOWAKKII.,  679. 

HowLiKO  DsRvnitas,  (87].^ 
HowiitRAT  ki<-IIamA^  i^O. 
Iloi,  ToMRor,  4.11. 
lliriT  GinrAn,  268i 
HAr,  324. 
HrniRLft,  8m  op,  313. 


Da,   PiaiMio  or.  Ml. 


4.  (It. 


IKU,  Ciui-iii,  (w.  Clmnuiu..). 

»>. 
lui,  TnrLB  ur,  (DwuraX 

•tl. 
In,  Toirui  <iii,  (Pi.il«), 

(11. 
Inis  UrUT,  TntTLmnr,  (11 

tSMA$[3xA,4t,M, 

Katala;  Ircloria  (tiniicb 


tt,  M.  ' 
luiiT,  n«. 

b-HllIT  IIL-KllA>i:ia,  til. 


■Aiuii^  Itiiiitt  or,  a 
AMI.  Mt,  ua. 

*t.  mo  TuiA,  IXiM 


JuHL    Sduia,    SuLaKia, 


Jiuu.  Difcr,  ut. 


JlIlrauATTW,WX 
/Ul,  RiTU-,  ()3. 


iki>ii«.  iM,  Ml),  tn. 
iMK  iJtia.i,  n. 

i:l  liidthiiHikii.»«. 
a  Altittu  Auui.  Ol. 
iL  Aiiiiiuu,  (al. 

u.  Buruii.  (n. 
Iwui.  Il^DtJI.  148. 


.  H-Mbm.  ut. 
[uu.  IUhmJIic  FiHAtW,  t»i,    I 

IKHU.  lluiltiTU,  MV. 

i(WL  KiHiu,  ur. 

IM,  SSI.  MT. 


i-iloUiTuDlur.  (W, 


'H  liAKrOT,  n 

,     KimSau,)!,!! 


flit  Bii,  UiAQui  or,  Kl. 
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I^ALA'AT  RaiIh,  130. 
KalAbsiia,  63§. 

KaLLIK,  To,  83,  84. 

KaltOii,  97,  38. 

Kamakta  Fort,  3. 

Kammit,  674. 

Kampala,  584,  68B. 

l^AMi^LA,  S77,  878. 

Kamatat,  43. 

Kawsm,  678. 

KANODoe,  Sits  or,  36. 

Kavtiii,  71. 

K  AS  AVIS,  Sm  or,  368,  87 1, 

373. 
Kar&IMA,  660,  666. 
Kartn<<m  Gakal^  77. 
Karkoi,  676. 
Karnak,  393-406. 
Karrak,  ORKAt  Trmtlr  ow, 

993. 
Karrak  b^h-ShrrilIta,  378. 
Karora,  670.    .. 
^ARTAMI,  633-4. 
Karv,  361,  678. 
Kasinoar,  666. 
Jf.k9R  'Air  rs-ZatAn,  381. 

J^A^R  'Am  UORTArA  KABlIRr, 

380. 
^A(IK  AL-HanAt.  309. 
^A^U  RD-DURARA,  94. 

^A^R  v^'Aatt^  430. 
)^A9R  Rf^'AiRf,  141, 399. 
^A^R  ri^AlAm  Roir,  374. 
JjLa^r  RL-AntflA,  377. 

^A^R  RL-OllASnAM,  360. 
j^AfR  RL-GURHDA,  381. 

^AQR  .RR-NlL  Barracks,  93, 

399. 
J^A^R  RV-N«SIIA  PALACB,  H5. 
I^A^K  R8II-S1IAMMA,  136. 
^A^R  R^-IJAOHA  I'RMPLR,  371. 

]^A9R  R8-8attAd.  398,  366. 

)(a9r  iRklM,  534. 

^A9R  I^ukOm,  363,  367,  168, 

370. 
]j:a9k  NusrAS^,  374. 
^A9R  ROmi,  360. 
Kasbala,  666.  657,  576. 
KAsaASsnr,  44. 

Ij^ATlTA,  316. 
^AU  RI/^IIARBtTA,  844. 
KaULI  IfLARD,  666. 
KATfRORDO,  586. 
Kawa,  649.  681. 
KawAhil,  366* 


KsntsA   Bkrbarra  Gmjiion, 

140. 
KRHfou,  666. 
Kriu,  676. 

^rr.Amrn.  Tmrn  nv,  •140. 
l^RMA.  308,  310,  398,  367,  873. 
l^RNAWlTA,  398. 
KRMtA,  MODHT,  886. 

KrrIsa,  684. 

KrnIsa  Mari  GiRoiff,  133. 

KRRlnrr  rl-Adra,  133. 

KRRI7R,  6^6. 

KBRRKtAir,  378. 
KSRRV,  657,  671. 
Kbrxv,  8itr  or,  639. 

KrRVA,  648. 

KrrmAr  Fort,  648. 

^RRVtLA,  498. 

KRRRSRt,  663,  668. 

KrR,  316. 

KrIbm 9At,  Tomr  or,  443. 

KnALftwA,  649. 

KiiALlrt,  ToMBO  or  tiib,  160, 

161. 
KrardIK,  649. 
KrAr    bl-KrAlIli  Bazaar, 

99,  150. 
KramrAoa  Quarrirr,  497. 
KnAR  YOrab,  916. 
KitARAB  DiRI,  676, 

KHARTUM,  683. 

HomI  :    KhariAm  JTittel, 
#lih  gaithnii    r.T.  100-130 

ftnd  Bank  (^  JlkW^^ 

KnART<yM  NORTfl,  603,  667. 
Khasiiim  bl-Girba,  676. 
Khata'anA,  71. 
KnhiOBOflKtoM,  Smt  or.  366. 
KiikAn,  398,  376,  378.. 
KnoBRU,  Trmplr  or,  898. 
KnoR  Barak  a,  B7(I. 
KnoR  Hum,  560. 
KiRiooRi,  686. 
KiBWRB.  686. 
K'KUTU.  686. 

KlUM ARJAKO,  MOURT,  586. 

KiLtHDnri,  686. 
I^IMBA,  310. 

KiKoa,  Tombs  or  trr,  446. 
KiRos,  Vallrt  or  trr.  4o7. 
Ktr,  Rivbr.  688. 

KiRRRKAH,  656. 
KiKO,  584. 
K«'lx'>R,  583. 


KOKRRR,  699. 

KOL^BANA  (IM  KOldSRA). 

K6m  bl-A^xab,  807»  818, 814, 

316,  844, 476,  48t. 
KAm  rIz-Akiidar,  306. 
K6m  bi^UbttAr  Moobds,  408, 

411. 
R6m  RL>KtrARA,  814. 
K6m  rl-M rra,  483. 
K6k  rh-Nadura,  Fort,  8. 
K6m  rr-Rrsras,  496. 
K6m  bso-^u^fa,  17. 
K6m  bs-SdltAr  Mourd,  863. 
K6m  FAris.  383. 
K6m  ](A'ir,  93. 
KAm  M^rab,  867. 
K6m  Omdo.  476,  495. 
KAm  Omro,  Trmflr  op,  496. 
KAm  UsiiIm,  371,  373. 
KoRosso^  609. 
Koptos,  Sitr  or,  808, 309, 398, 

878. 
KoBDOrAR,  678. 
lIPOROlf  f  o,  634.- 
KoBOB,  698. 

]^OROS|[0,  681 

Korti,  631,  669. 
KoBli,  539. 
KOBVA,  646^ 
Kosn^iT,  800. 

KoStlTAMRA,  639. 

j^^iiTDR,  36,  83. 

KotiRSR A  Talaob,  38,  77. 

KttRRA  PAnAOR,  14T. 
KORRA,  PLARTATIOm  OT,  87. 

KArbAh,  689. 

I^UBBBT  KL-HAWA,  608,  606. 

^Abbbt  TdbIs,  647. 

^AmiRr  SblIm,  647. 

KurttA,36l.R78. 

I^urr,  308,  309,  398,  871. 

]^0I.ASHA,  397,  809. 

KUM  RnARBlBt,  84. 

KAmma,  545. 

Kt  M  Wahal,  84. 

KORUSAW  (KOKOBSO),  699. 

I^urAh.  Thr,  C84]. 
KArkAr.  Oasis  or,  533. 
I^Arr,  469,  473. 
^Arra.  365,  407,  4M. 
^ArrA.  TBMfLB  or,  444. 
^Arrbt  MurrAi.  497, 408, 48f . 
KORRU,  550. 
^As,  398,  878,  460. 
]^U«KR,  309,  818,  388,871 
KCsiTA,  297.  887. 
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KO»-KAlf,  844. 

KTMOVOLDS  81TIS  OVi  8M. 

Kxtu,  6m  or,  Ml. 


t. 

liAnrHiNTii,Tiiii,  Wi,  ^04. 
JjAMS  Is;m<m.avic,  Mi, 

LAKkVTK  WlCI.141,  aOB. 
liATlMH>Ma,  NlTM  UJf,  400. 

Lkmuada  Mouhmi,  270. 
LmtNTOi-oLiti,  Sirs  uv.  YT. 
Lki'1UOt6mi'oli8,  SrrcoF,  3M. 

LllTt  KXTUKUA,  SIS. 

Lkvamtimkb,  [33]. 
LKVKot  liiM  JcN,  Hits  or,  21% 
LmrAN  HiLU,.9T,  Ml,  aM» 

356»  800. 
LlKU*lA,  686. 

Lmht,  Pykamiiw  oir,  2M,  800 
LnTLK  Ojjm,  Tiiic,  368,  393, 

3T3,  874. 
LocuiAB,  SiTB  or,  30. 

LOKDIAXI,  688. 

**LoKO  DwBttT**  Bouts,  3lf, 

349. 
Lui.,  683. 

LUXOB,  888, 878-SOS. 

Hotelt!  Wiutcr  ralaee, 
«u  Uie  Nilo,  looking  wcrt; 
torlir  08  at  Luxor  Hotel ; 
opeued  Jai>.|1907:  FIntt  cImm. 
'iV  Luzor,  r.T.90  *  tUy 
ditirliig  Jan.,  Feb.,  and  Mar.i 
P.T.OO  beforo  Jan.  and  after 
Mar.  Omulbua  to  meet 
'•very  tialn.  'Ilio  Xamak 
(quiet  and  sn^ll),  l*.T.OO  a 
day  during  Jan.,  Feb.,  and 
Mat.\  P.T.40  beforo  Jan. 
Mid  aftor  Mar.  (ntfually  not 
«ilioood  bcluro  Dec).  J  Iiomo 
are  under  the  eutNsrvlidun  of 
M.  I'agnou,  aHflatail  by  M. 
tkliakli.  Tho(;rttN4<,r.T.06 
a  day    with  rodiicikni  for 


prolonged  atej.  Tb^amo^. 
Q  lio  l<nxor  boula  bavo  gooil 
gardciM. 


Uaa 
Malls 


AntiqultiM  (aee  p.  Sf  8)  i— 
Inapaotor :  ^.  A   W§igaU, 


*& 


Tariff. 


lanlafw: 
Iff.    P.T.80 


To  Kamak. 


per 


P.T.4b  per  balf-^y.  To 
Kiima  and  tbe  Tomba  of  the 
Kings  by  apeclal  airaoge- 
mout 


I  A  cbemiafa 
abop  la  open  dsrlug  tlie 
icaaun.  It  la  ckMa  to  toa  i-n- 
tranoo  to  tlw  Liixor  Hoti'I. 

Ohurelita:  XngliA 
Church,  In  tbo  garden  of  the 
Luxor  llotol.  Servloea  on 
Bun.,  8  A.!!.,  10.80  A.1I., 
0.30  v.u. 

i.oman  CeUkolio  Cfturdk, 
noxi  to  tlM  Auairlan  Om- 
miI'h  In^IiIihI  ilio  (Iraml 
lUtoi. 

Dooiora;  An  BiigHali 
diiciur  la  rt  aidant  at  tlio 
laixor  llotul  during  Uio 
McaMuu ;  foe,  11.  U.  for  tbo 
flriit  vbdt,  10«.  Oti.  aubM- 
ouenily;  and  a  Burupeau 
doctor  at  tba  Grand 
Hotel. 

I>onkoyai  P.T.lOperday, 
P.'ir.O  per  balf-«Uy.  not  lu- 
chwUntf  buklialitfth. 

Bnguah  Oonaolar  Afanl : 
aaSd  Uejf  Ayad,  jr, 

Buropaaa  Baibari.  Mot- 
Mto,  in  tbo  Luxor  Hotel. 

Farry-boat :  If<Uive/«ny- 
tecUf  to  Vf,  bank,  P.T.4-I. 
Forrv>boata  belonging  to 
botcia,  P.T.6  retnm. 

Guidaas  Softd  JM  d- 
Rakim ;  Mohammad  Tiuef; 
Driu  Awad  4Hah;  ifia- 
nuind  aShavU;  Mdmid 
Abdu;  Man$ur  Mikamnud; 
Ahmed  Abd  d-Ailam;  Ahd 
d'OalU.  P.'r.30  per  day, 
P.T.lO  per  balf-day. 

Eoanital  for  natiMs 
o|ioned  In  1881.  It  recelvea 
no  State  akl,  but  la  tttirrly 
dc|)endait  U|)un  the  dona- 
tluua  and  BulMoriptluna  of 
iravellem  on  the  Mile  and 
tlto  annual  donation  of 
MCMsrs.  Cook.  ' 

KiaaioBBt  American 
Preabyterlaa,  with  acbuol 
for  natlvoa  attaebed. 

Hursei  Vlailura  atayliig 
in  tiMi  Luxor  Hotel  can  ob- 
tain tlic  Hcrvicoaof  a<ra*fiet( 
nii/stf,  w1h>  in  icvkleutdurlu^ 
titc  ioaduu. 


Peat  Ofleei 
Auieriran  Mhaloo. 
didly  during  Urn 

bbsivbj  aist.  to  a.B.  or 

the  town.  Pkiaengm  Cor 
Aswan  cbaage  ht-ip,  and  pro- 
ceed by  tbe  narrow  gaus^ 
line. 

Three  tralna  dailir  from 
Luxor  to  Cairo  during  tbe 
winter  eearon »  one  alow 
train  In  the  mamtng,  rcadi- 
ing  Gairo  in  the  evenU«; 
one  ocdinaiy  night  expiees 
and  tbe  ••tnia  da  luxe** 
(aeep.  S»6> 

Bhepe:  Then  are  aoeae 
anaall  Anb  and  Utcekjpfv- 
oitioii  abopa.  Theielaalao 
a  market  held  etenr  (*ay* 

BteeBMni  CMrt, 
Anglo-Ameriean  Co.\  call- 
ing aevrral  tlmca  dsiug  ttie 
wo«ik  Ip.iho  winter  1 


TeloffrBBli  I  Near 
Lnxiir  lIuloL  It  hi  In 
mnntoation  with  other  paits 
of  Kgy|il|  and  witli  Kampo 
and  Autorica.  TelegiBUui 
are  tranamltted  In  Bngllth, 
Franrh,  and  Arabic  Vior 
tariff,  eee  p.  [IS]. 

LpXOB,  TsMI'Mt  OF,  38t. 

LvKtii-oMB,  Hmt  or,  841. 


Ma'asoa,  sot,  381, 
Ma'aliu,  478. 
Maatuk,  681. 
Maouakob  Uoifi>,  6118. 
Macximkon  Boad,  688. 
MAOiL»  660. 
Magdala,  673. 
Mauoolvm,  Sits  or,  31&. 
MAOftfA,  684. 
Maouauua,  380^  800. 
MaqhAua,  333,  S34.  330.  338. 

368. 
MauiiAuaCavb,SOO. 
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MaohAba,  TonquoisB  MiMm 

or,  S3I-3. 
Maiiam1is475. 
MahArka^la,  631. 
Maiiatta,  606,  519. 
MAiiDi'fl  ToMO,  6eT. 
Ma|imOd1ta  Camai.,  3,:SS,  38, 

80,31.  .    . 

Maiisama,  44. 
Maim,  Inland,  [11). 
Makinoc,  686. 
Mass  Da^asi,  381,  283. 
BIaks  ^ibli,  381,  383. 
MalatIta,  306. 
Malra.  633. 
MallAwi  bl-Akbr,  39T,  SS9, 

331. 
Mamklurm,  Tombs  of  tub, 

161, 166. 
Manaoii,,  674,  68^. 
MARittsnA,  374. ' 
MAKI>lHirA  RL-Aoi^SA,  374. 
Mandumh,  CiiArRL  or,  611. 
MakkarAi),  337,  330. 

XAHS^&A,  36. 37,  76,  71.  . 

Hotabt  kotfoi,  cloM  to 
tbo  river,  ea/4  kltachM; 
Grand. 

BBBtoiiTBat;  Vcuiirtieria 
tHteUino. 

British  Tioe-OBBBvl. 

InBpBotor  of  AntlqultlsB  t 
J.  Jt.  Ktlffttr^  Kiq.,  M,A, 

MAM^i^RtTA,  407. 

MAiiAmjuT,  Fort,  3,  33. 

Maraaiida,  867. 

Markb,  Kivbk,  671. 

If  ARBons,  Lakr,  S,  M,  30, 

353. 
MaRI  Ik>RTI  CONTRNT,  377. 
M  ARI  GlROIlIB  GlIURCII,  140. 

Mari  GiRora  GoRVRNT,  377. 
Marira  QadIm,  33. 
MarOoa,  668. 
Masailand,  686. 
MAbaxa,  377. 
Ma'bara,  Qoabbibs  or,  160, 

306. 
Mablaitbt  HarOh,  366. 
MASnAL-KIT,  640. 
Macrab  Rf^WAot,  368,  369. 
MasbAwa,  313,  667. 
Mabtabat  rl-Fara'Oh,  301, 

303,  303. 
M  A  tA  I,  .108,309. 
MatAia,  307. 


MatAm  lIunitBBA,  334,  360. 
Mat'Ana,476. 
MatarIta,  79,  80, 147. 
MatarIta,  QAiMtm  ov,  87, 

76. 
Matmai,  844. 
Matu^ A,  644. 
MAU,  686. 

M'atam  Rsn-SiiiinrAii,  347. 
M'ATAW  MteA,  346,  360. 
MAxmiARorouB,  ftTBOr,  878. 
Maxar,  316. 
MAXonoNA,  396,  800. 
Mroca,  Pilgrim aob  to,  [86]. 
MbdamAt,  878,  toe. 
IIrdigikr,  319. 
M  RB INA  (  ABttoOI),  836. 
MbdIna  KIad  MOOkpB,  3tf. 
MrdIhbt  al-FAbib,  368. 

XXDICrXT     BL-rATTdv, 

368.  tea,  373< 

Hotol :  miA  du  Mtyy^. 
I*.  T.  40  por  daji  JMcl 
Moerit,  ht.  Kfashwal,  q.r. 

MR1>1rRT  RfMlATIIL,  806. 

MbdImrt  ruOhuraib,  366. 
MrdIrbt  rl-Haoab,  367. 
MrdIrrt  IlABft,  TRMrui  or, 

408,  410. 
MRittNRT    SibbImi    IIoorbb, 

839. 
MftnAM,-  303. 
MPMk,  I'rRAMin  or, 300, 396, 

801. 
Mriiaiza,  656. 
Mrhaixbt  Damra«  79. 
Mbhallbt    bl-Kdbra,    Mr- 

IIALI.A  KsBtB,  86, 77,  Ott  84. 
MRiiAr.r.RT  MRK<yr,  36. 
Mriiallrt  R(H1,  36.  83. 
Mbiirndi,  631. 

MBIlftRIK,  280. 

MfoR,3S7. 

Mkir,  TombCs)  or,  397. 

Mrkhd,  Tomb  or,  608.' 

MKK9,  3, 04. 

MbllAiiat  xl-Hamra,  Uakr, 

363. 
MrixAbat  rl-Jaar,   Lakr, 

36X 

MRIJ.AltATRL-Jf^N,  IiAKR,353. 
MRLLAiIAT  VNM-Rt8ltA,LAKR, 

351. 
Mrliit,  683. 

Mkmnon,  ri»MiH0V0  or,  409. 


M RtfXOmVM,  TlIB^  413, 
MRMnim,  186,  187,  100,.  103, 

000.  •  ' 

Mrrazbl,  so.    - 
Mbndrs,  Smc  or,  76. 

MRRXLAtyroua,  33.       

Mrrrs' Dim,  000. 
Mbkoo,  686.         I  •' 
MRNtii,  386. 
MRNRIIRrRBkABHRB,  TOMB  Of 

GniRr-rRiHBT,  440. 
Mbhba,  Tomb  or,  443, 461. 
MRBSfitTA,  397,  060. 
Mrrtu,  TRMnB  or,  40S. 

ICBHTUnBTKr  IL,  TBMrLB  cv 
(Dkr  SL-BA^AIU),  466;     i 

MBBOr,  85. 

MRRCriTA  CarAl«  Vi,  7f.    '    1 

MrmsAla,  76,  00. 

M  rmrA i.a  Ca na  u,. 70,  79. 

MrrxAla,  Larr,  46,  66,  70, 

71,  76,  76,  77,  70.  00. 
MrrAwi,  Mrvt,  660,  664,  666. 
Mrh-rh-Ptau,  Tomb  or,  466; 
"MrkoI,  Ihlakd  or,"  667, 

673.  '  ' 

Mbr«a  Bnkxtt  DaboiiOt,  310, 

669.  ■ 
MBBiiAlKn,  864,  356.. 
Mrmira  *Anti>,  676.' 
MwiiiuA  Rf>-l)\Kiiiaiii,  660. 

MKMtlKA  RR-llRR,  683«  ' 

Mrtakomi'mi,  Hitb  or,  600. 

MRTAI,  WoKRi[l64)L 

Mktamma,  676. 
Mrtrmna,  650,  660. 
MInbt  ri/-Grd1i>,  33. 

MlMRT  RL-l^AM^,  88,  40. 

Mimia,  272,  274,  297,  810. 

MrRIRTRIi-OlR,  806. 
M  IHIRT-SlUIL,  80. 

MiRUTOU,  MinjRT,  276. 

MlROUBB,  644. 
MtT  AbSAB,  86.  82. 

MtT  IteuAii,  87,  77. 
MIt  DamsIb,  78. 
MtT  rl-Ghoba^^a,  83. 
HIT  rk-NabAra,  79. 

MIt  RBH-SllORAKA,  78. 

MIt-FArrb,  79. 

MtT-OiiAMR,  37,  43,  76,    76, 

77. 
MIt  MotiBKN,  76,  77. 
MlTRAIftlfA,  188.  800. 
MItB.xmanOi),  78. 
MlTy*Ktis:iH. 
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M<BRll,  Laem,  U2,  %ti.  Ma, 
M4,Sfl. 

MOOkAT  IbLAKD,  661 

MoBAjof ■!>  Au  Ijoimioun, 

MOH  AMiaO  *AUC8  PALACll,im.. 
llOBAlOnDAnfM,  [84). 

SfOBAUBM  Bkt  (Stat.).  2S. 
MoiLA  Valuct,  ST4. 

MOILA  WtLU,  SOS. 

MOITKT       lUOOt       SdUIIAK 

Wxix,  sot. 

MOI^ATTAM    lIlLU,    ST.     104, 

i6«,  lio,  ISO,  ass. 
M 610  nB«8uixH  Amt  Bau, 
SI  (aod  ftt  FwnvAu). 

HOHBMA,  fS6. 
Hotoli.(7n|iMl. 

MON^A,  SSI. 

MOMMT.  {11 

MonfalOt,  sot,  STS.  sot,  S87. 

IfOMOALLO,  604. 

Mom  PcMTMbAonrLUf.  Sio. 

MOVTASA,  so,  SB. 

Uoma6§,  Islavd  of,  OSS. 
Mooor  Wbll,  100. 
Ifooio.  Wblm  ov,  4T,  46. 
MnsQQu:—     • 
Ahbao  Paoha,  ISS. 

'ABU-BL-KBUtM,  ISa. 

Abu  Dbxb  Maxiiau,  100. 
Abu'l-MaIta,  06. 
Ak-SOmkub,  114 
'AUK,  184.  ^ 

'   AmOk  Yakhou,  ISS. 

ASLAM,  ISS. 

Atak  bx-Mdi,  sOO. 

BBUtTA,  160. 

DullIIB  BL-YftBAMBk  ISS. 

El-Axbab,  110. 
EL-AsinAF,  ISS,  168. 
El-Azhab,  9%,  108. 
BL-BUBDftVI,  110. 

EirGiilKu,  laa. 

BL^n^Ki,  100. 
BL-Hlxni,  06k  108. 
BL>HAaAifft«.  lis. 
Bx-Nlfoi,  lOT. 
BB-Rivi'nrA,  00. 
Bs-Sitt  Naiba,  ISSL 
Gai  bl-TObufi,  133. 
Oakdbk,  133. 
Qim*  AbO  'l  Ila,  144. 
aim*  DBf.A»,  601. 

alMI*Bl.-AVMAU,  US. 


01X1*  BL-MIS,  131. 
aiMl*  kb-SadIt,  166. 
OiMj*  n-TuBXOHln,  131. 

OlMI*  BSBBK,  131. 
OiVI*  KBXliTtM,  131. 
OlW*  MBHXftKA,  144. 

OlMi*  MnzA,  144. 

QiMI*  SaId  BB-86A1IA,  131. 

GlMi*  Salbh,  131. 

GllO*  SWAVtTA,  144. 

OlMi*  ZkK  bl-Abp1>,  131. 
OabiikhkIb,  108. 
IIlKOf,  lOT. 
iBM-¥AI.AOV,  108. 

Ibh-M  izinu,  100. 
IBB  70l0b,  00, 118. 
Jf.ka  BbT,  130b  163,  808. 

l^teOx,  UT. 

Kllftk-BXX,  114. 
KWKAB  ML-IaylKI,  138. 
Miwa»  MK-UiFli,  163. 
MbboIbi,  118. 

MOHAMMXD  'Au,  108. 
MOIIAMMBDBBr.llS. 
MOBAIOIBD      BDU-DHdmiB, 

160. 
MulTTAD,  lis. 

Muotafa  Pabha,  133. 

Nbbbi  Dabibl,  31. 

RiFl*irA,  116. 

St.  AtuahabiuBi  31. 

SbkIma,  133. 

SBrno  ApxAD  Bb-BBniwi, 

86. 
8XTTtl>A  NkfIba,  133. 

SBYYtDA  ZJCHAB,  130. 

BiifiKii  Bat<)iii,  133. 
Bh&kb  HabIfi,  133. 
SnftKii  SuabIwi,  133. 

SuftKlIB   SlLA  ABO-HA»tBi 

133. 
Sh^khOh,  110. 
8iJ»i  Sabia.  103. 
Sm  Atbsua  bh-NsbawIta, 

133. 
SiTT  FATXA  BB-NSBAWtTA, 

1S3. 
Sirr  SafIta,  llT. 
Sim,  130. 
8n.BMAB  Pabba,  108. 

SOLTAB  BABflOf ,  lOT,  163» 

810. 
SULTAB  HaBAB,  06,  Hi. 
SCLTAB  I^ALAOB,  100. 
SOLTAB        8ul£3CAB        IBM- 

ilKLtll,  16X 


Tbwfde,  Kkbmtb,  164. 

TlMNJBABtf     ABU     OBB      Oo- 
LUMB%  31. 

Umv    B8-Sin.TAB   BbAbIb. 

133. 

■*  Mourn  OF  nu  Wahb,  thb," 

486. 
MOTlsiT.  483. 
Mbuu,  685. 
MuBOBOBI,  686. 
MU^AMHAD  GOL,  813,  OTOl 
MUUAMMADtTA  RUOM^  S16u 

Mutiz  Cabal.  TS,  TT,  00. 
MukkmIa,  66T. 

MUKBlB,  660. 

MuBOHiaoB  Faixb,  606. 
MOkiiad  (Mubbat)^  Wkuo 

OF,  683. 
MOM»riB,TiiB.  106,10T. 
MubaUmIta,  6T4. 

MUMiWWABiT  BB-MlOA,  608. 

MubIwwabIt  b»^fba«  601. 

MOon.  848. 

MuT.STO. 

Mot,  TkMFU  of,  406. 

MUTBIB,  Srb  of,  844. 

•  *  MUTMIB  "  (m  MUXBXl A>. 

Mtob  Homiob  Buibb,  313. 


Nababo,  TT,  6^  84. 

Naoa,  64T,  601. 

Nao*  Bfi-IMcB,  SOT,  SIO,  868, 


Nao*  HAMiM,  380,  886» 
Nao'  Ibba,  400. 
Nao*  KaqOo,  4T0w 
Naibubi,  686. 
Maiyabua,  686. 
Na^Ada,  308,  803,  877.. 

MAf^BltVMJlA,  331. 
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NAfin>.|UBAU.MT. 

NnmomBtnor.KI.1H. 

»*MW-HJl<rA,M»,W.W. 

No.  I-Aim,  •». 

Mt,SU. 

Ho...  |1»J 

t. 

NAfiB.Bortir.IH. 

Hdhwm,  Tin.  H8. 

MX*  Mmf,  tM. 

llDHAn.[M].>lMM. 

P«ntti,1y>n«t,«l    , 

MAinlXA,  IM. 

lf<ru,PiMaiMor,iU.H«. 

pAnmiia,[lW). 

RAEHmW. 

^AhD■o,  iM. 

pAKTAni,  ft™  OF.  II*. 

Nafata,  U*. 

pAwnmn.  Bm  or.  H. 

NA«ui.ltl.iM,MS. 

MATiio.anni»,tl. 

rAion)Ui.8mo>,  «1. 

HATirn,    ttaLATWm   wtrn, 

rirMiiiiil,BiTmot.N. 

[»]. 

pAuccnitni.ecnoi^Ml 

Natkiii  Lau>,  KI,  «». 

PAUtaai,«.ftni(lr.tA  ' 

KATDULHmn.tH). 

pAHAUm,  Bin  OF,  t». 

HADUAni.8DI0*,*l. 

pABnm,  [ft 

HATI,  [Ml. 

PAniian.6tnDV.Ut. 

Nawa,». 

Pm.ntait,Bnior,4«n.n, 

NAlAMOtniII.MI,  m. 

114. 

xab.a.mi,  mi.*h: 

pM->itn.Toam<ir.U4. 

HiiArouii,Bft«  <».»«. 

0. 

Nni)Uun,Ti>i)«o»,U(. 

HiMllDIII,  lit 

DA«»>.C»].iW],fTS,lM. 
Oun.  tM. 
On™.  III. 

Piri-NMm.  T>«i  OF.  m,    ' 

PmilH.lH.AIiSOf,  Itl 

Hinu-tmnir,  Tim»  or,  4*1, 

Pn«A,  »!».  *». 

TiiTiun»D    FoUCT,    Tirt," 

Nirlnu.U. 

OnA,  H*. 

•OLA^^Ml. 

Ou  Cai«o,  in,  tM. 
(>.,i.ir«.ijiii,*M. 

pRAcnA,Bni(».1l. 

Pi«A««Aitn<k8tt»lw.U'     ' 

NM^n.^  [WJ. 

•■rilA«A(Hl'l  !»«>.- 111. 

KMllT,T«m»,M».MI. 
NHimtm.Toaitr.M. 

Otj>Vutta,m           1 
o«(*ri.»t4. 

OmiUBllkAT.  HI. 

PiiAraslMj^inor.l 
piiATTun.  Sit*  or,  4t>. 

rmi.AMajiiiA;  m. 

OMmtMAR.  Ht,M). 

1-II1IJI.IH.AMD0?,  4)1,  M. 

HiHin  ■uDamai,  n,  U. 

OnALBmor,  iM 

rniLoflnAi,lll. 

Mi-ixn-U.      fnuno- 

Omuv,  M,  M. 

PHtLonu*.  BiM  0*.  Mt. 

TnrtiOr^IM. 

NnuTBAT>lii,lH. 

Otom  CaAMBM  CPm.*i  ill. 

PB>A<ion.Bi^o>,tt. 

IM. 
NiaiJrr=-llwltA.tt4. 

PMtJiuKJS.  SiTi  or.  Mfc 
Pil»ni.Tnirua*,IM. 
Pimni.  Btru,  U3. 

NnLRal)i.Dii.8N. 

Nt. 

llmov.  Sna  or,  U,  41,  M. 

KnuTl)v<rte,»<,lll. 

IM. 

HBLnRAtll«A,*«. 

PLAHrMWl. 

STDW.Bmor.Tt. 

pLATuaMaBrUi>,M. 

HlU)F<>U*.8lHM,n. 

rijLio«.[l»J. 

lliu,Tm.[MkM 

PDnVI^lPlLLAl.L 

Iln.iHiuAat.M^4,M». 

POMItATOP.  PTJ, 

romxlLiem,tm. 

Pan  Fuwtiom  M. 

Pan  IniOnlv,  4T. 

P0EI8*Id.4I^«I. 

Mnmi  Uomii.  M. 

thanan   CoHUiKNtal 
(Cmk-*))    ant  (Hnwi- 

Hnu.  am  or,  Hi,  tM. 

iUchj' 
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Oaftt  OhMiUnti  i  Ouino, 
and  Jtf  Xtorofio. 

OoundB  I  Bngltah,  Anvi- 
CAD,  OannaB,  and  FrtfiGh. 

BoftketPtr :  BamMfi  Aw^* 
Ho-Amtarkan  Book  DtfdL 

S««ten  I  TlMTt  ura  S 
Snglith  doctors. 

Bo«^  from  shlpt  to  diore, 
to  CMitimei. 

FOBT  8in>A«»  »9.  CIS. 
PocT,  Pahosl,  (11^ 
IHjCTAoa    Bati%     Fobbiom, 
(tij. 

FORBBf ,  (Ui).  [IM]. 
FOWBIIDABL,  Lakb,  S84. 

Pmmh  Pauva,  Srra  (ir,  134. 
Pmovwknw,  ai8,  sMt. 

pMBUUi,  8lTB  (Mr,  ft'iO. 
INlBMUBII,  SiTB  (IT,  till. 

l*rAH  AB]>  Uatuob,  TBMpyi 

PTAH^8MBnn»  Mabtaba  or. 
9fM».904. 

Ptolbmais,  8rb  OP,  SS8. 

PrOLiMT  EUBMBTBB  L,  QaTB 

or,8ML 
Ptbamim,  Tub,  ici 
rTBAiiioe:^ 

AbO  GdbIb,  901, 

A>0  BolBB,  IBT. 

AbUBIB,  MO.  204,  StO.^ 

DIhsh^b,  SOI. 

Se^^Ola,  iSS. 

OlBA,  lOS. 

Gbbat  Ptbamxi),  101 
HawIba,  mi. 

iLLAUOfv,  iOC 

Libbt,  SM,  900, 
UkBdM,  SOS,  200,  SOI. 
Mbboi,  607. 
K6bi,  003. 
Pan  L,  208. 
Pbpi  II.,  SOS. 

BiQUA.  SOI. 
8Af  lUsA,  102. 
8B00KO  VrmKioD,  If  T. 
Sbxbba,  OBS. 
8rar,  Tub,  lOS. 
Tbta,  IH. 

TiiiBS  PrBAkio,  ITS. 
Ubao,  192,  204. 

ZAWIibT  BL-*ABTijr,  201. 


QUABBTOrO,  (104). 

QoBBXS,  Tombs  or  tub,  4S1. 


Olnb:  IUc»*ooans;  polo- 
iriNUidt  Uwrn  toonla  cuoita, 
ir.  WtUiln  4  hi.  of  Mim- 
UpliA,  and  duos  to  Anoy  of 
Oocapstloa  temclcs. 


lUr*A  (Kai'uia),  211,  aio. 
IUii.\i>,  Lamb,  077. 

lUVHlBlTA,  SI. 

Kailwatb,  [0],  200. 
Rajb,  (10]. 
RA^piA,  200,  SOS. 
RamadIn,  Fast  or,  [SO],  (4S]. 
Rambs,  Tomb  or,  443. 
Rambssbum,  Tub,  419. 


Hotsk:  HI  Sam  a/tfam\ 
icsUnnDt  and  caidoos  food 
culalns.  tsmoo  oa  ssa-fh»il, 
aoabfttha^  Sudaa.  P.O. and 
Talsphona.  P.  T.  00  par 
day.  Manager,  LttlgiStdn- 
aotanaldar.  Tbera  Is  also  a 
dkpmdMiM  «or  funUlas  fto. 
with  nllMr  lower  tariff. 
Bxcsllant.  H.  Boawrioago. 
a,  JHramar,  at  Flemliiff 
Sut.  a.  OarWm  (Bulk*- 
lay). 

Paasiaa:  Jfrt.  WiUim, 
**  Abstdour,"  Fleming,  wof 
cumfortabis,  charming  bousa 
and  frardcni  S  mln.  frum 
Flaming  Stat  From  91.8s. 
a  week,  ezclaiilva  of  wins 
andaxtraa. 

Oaniaffaai  Samelarcaaa 
in  Alaxandrla. 

Ohnrshaa:  Mngtt$h 
Church:  Att  SaimU^  Bnl- 
kolay ;  two  Oreek  Chuixheti 
mo  Itoman  OcUholic, 

Donkayai  Saiiio  Cares  aa 
In  Alexandria. 

.    Engllah  Dtopaaaaiy. 

Xbrfihinuya    Bpartiag 


XarkatiGood  Axah; 
kst. 

PhyaieiaBa:  Dr., 
Mr,  Qramt,  snd  Dr.  tbdiaJL 

PsatOfliaa:  Baoos. 

Talsffc^    OAoa:    Bnl- 
kakyT 

Tslafhoao   OOaat    Bnl- 
kalay. 

Tnunway  ficm  Alsx^Br 
dria  to  San  Staiboo. 

Ram»bs  I.,  Tomb  or,  ios. 
RAmtM  II.,  Statubs  or,  100. 
Rakhm  il.,  TsMi-LB  or,  ^3. 
Uammkv  II.,  ToNB  or,  469. 

llAHMM  111.,  TBMl*f.B  iMT.  491. 

Uammms  III.,  Tbhi-lb  <fr,  894. 

<O8,409. 
UAM.^Ba  ill.,  Ti*HB  or,  468, 

469. 
Ramsks  IV.,  Toiu  or,  467. 
RambbbVI.,  ToKBor.aM. 
Ramsbs  YIL,  Tomb  or,  469. 
RAM4XS IX.,  Tomb  or,  460. 
RAMSBd  XL,  ToKB  or,  460. 
Rambbs  XII.,  Tomb  or,  460. 
Rakhrs-kiu-bm-Uabbt,  Tomb 

or  Pkinok,  431 
Rabbi,  Tomb  or,  48T< 
RlB  AbO  Zsnika,  S90. 
Rls  BbhIb.  SIS. 
RiS  RniBKB,  SIS,  640.  670. 
Ria  Elba,  213,  640,  670. 
Rla  BL-fiau.  46,  OH. 
Ria  BIrKuALla.  86. . 

R.lB  BL-KllAKfAM,  603. 
RlB  Bb-UMB,  218. 

Rla  BL-WlM.  44. 

RIa-BT-Ttv,  2, 20l 

RlB  KA9AB,  671. 

Ula  MuuAMMioi.  211, 221 SSX 

lila  lioiTKYi  213,  670. 

RabsOa,  40. 

lUa  SdisIva.  220,  227,  238, 

240.247. 
RawIta,  477. 
RatAIma,  344. 
RBDBatYA,  401. 

Ran  MoMAOTBur,  807. 

R|Cii  8ba,  40.  40.  211, 226, 2tl. 

247. 
llBjAr,  6»l. 
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llRKii-WA-UX,  Tomh  or,  43T. 

UKI.I4I10N,  [31]. 
llKLIOION,  AmOIRKT,  [1461. 

Urkk,  Ml. 
RitrnLKa,  [61]. 
RKQurniTRti,  [ft],  a  1 8. 
U<<RAMi^N^  32A. 
lUVRNUR,  (701. 

IliiAritiA,  311. 

UlllMOKOMIKA,  SiTROF,  3IS. 

Ki|^|[A,  301. 
RiFOM  Falls,  S85. 
RlZ^T.  4t8. 
Roads,  [10).  [63]. 
R6da,  aOT,  814.  St6. 
RAda,  TSLAIID  or,  141.  300. 
R6da  Bkidor.  583. 
]io8RiRRS.  BTa,  678. 
RosnTA,  38,  84. 

••  ROSRTTA  SrOKR,'*  30. 
RnUTRS  TO  KOTPT,  [4). 

RowftiK,  660. 
RUMRRX,  688,  684. 
RuirRMxoRi,  684. 


8. 

SAraqCra,  638. 
SARAiitTA  Peak,  476. 
Sarakiiatta  (8ARAnlrA).407. 
Sardrrat,  667,  671. 
Sasra,  Tomr  of,  603. 
Bk  rl-IIaoar,  33. 
SArr  rl-Hrnha,  48,  316. 
Saoarriti,  671. 
SaOHRL  RL-RAf  lia,  366. 
SaUIL  RL-^fRLT,  160. 

HAHRAaHT,  48,  77. 
Sai,  Islard  or,  647. 
SaId  Karti,  648. 
8Atl>  PASnA'S  IUlaor,  31. 
Sailtno  ok  tiir  Milr,  3on. 
St.  Aroi.rx>,  Monartrrt  or, 
33.1. 

8t.    CATIIRRIHR,     MoRASTRttT 

"r,  337.  338,  ttt. 


Rt.  Qiotoi^  I6t. 

Rt.  JoitR,  1*RAK  OP,  lis. 

9r.    Mararrw,  DasBRTiOiP, 

361. 
8  A  Is,  Runts  or,  83. 
SAXftT,  310. 

8a K^  RiyKnoM,  310,  111. 
NariiA,  83,  84. 
8a|Lirtrl-'Ard,  647. 
8Af  ([Ara.  101. 

NRCROroLIB,  101. 

Ptrahibs,  103*  309. 

ToMRS^  108. 
8alahXt,  666. 
SalamIta  DisTRior,  478. 
8alu>m,  660. 

8AlfALL0T,  307,  SIO. 

SAMAweD.  35,  76, 71,  81 

8amiiCo,  366. 

8iHAM  Aru-I>6m,  860,  666, 

SARDorA,  308. 

8A»  rl-Uaorr,  71,  73,  71.  , 

'*SAir,  La  Pirrrr  br,'*  16. 

8ARITATI0M,  [14]. 
8ARSArT,  354. 
8aV  STRrAHO,  16. 

8arArr  rl-KjiIdiii,  311, 114, 

380. 
8ARACRRI0  Alt,  [166]. 
HARR^r  RL-jRMRL,  |30,  ISO. 

Hakramatti),  147. 

Harrar.  646. 

RawAda,  814. 

8(!irR|i|A,   IlRMAim  OP,  M. 

8fiilUTX.  36. 

••  RciiwRiRFURTn's  Trmpir," 

371. 
SCULITURB.  [103). 

Srasors,  [15],  (60). 

SrASOR     for     VlSITlHO,     [1], 

317. 
Srrex,  TsMrLB  or.  363. 
Srrrrhttos  MotniDS,  78. 

8RDtoOA.  647. 
Srdpa,  307. 
Srdmrmt,  366. 
SRDMRKT  RL-BAfiR,  304. 

Rrdnrkt  rl-Gbrbl,  304. 

SRrrRR,  36. 

^Rii^L.  Island  or,  608. 

Sfrii  8a'ra',  331. 

S^ii  8ionA,  336,  331,  333. 

8RLtMA,  381. 

SklIma,  Oasis  or,  617. 
Srmkon,  8tTR  or,  344. 
8RMKRnit).  313. 


8RMLIRI  RlTSR,  6II, 

Rbiina  Kommmp 

RRNArA,  673. 

Srraru,  368. 

SnOA,  676,  681. 

Prriiur,  367.  368. 170,  t77. 

Srmiiot,  Tomb  or,  441. 

8RNRAAR,  671. 

8RRNirrRn,  TOKB  Of,  430. 

8rn0rrr,  171. 

8rr08bIta    8bct,    mo,  174, 

377.  678. 
Srrapbum,  46,  40.  OS.  136. 
SrrbAl.  S3S,  330,  S41,  S41 
6R-RRRruT,  Tom   or,   603. 

604. 
Serra,  640. 
Srrrbt  rl-Gharb,  640. 

8RRVARTS,  [13]. 

SRpRm,  648. 
8KT-itRR-KiiorR8np,  Tomb  op 

rRINOR,  483. 

8rti  L,  TmrUH  op,  316,  367, 

407,  401. 

8rti  I.,  ToMR  OP,  447. 
Srti  II..  Tomb  op,  468. 
Sbtit,  Ritbr,  660,  67Z 

8BrTIDA  ZfalAB.  160. 

Srabakat.  660. 

BllARLitKA,  563. 

HiiAnsiitn,  77. 
HiiAfAR,  476. 
RuA^lfC  rl-*AjA>a,  S41. 
HiiAR  M  Ana,  847. 

SlIALPAK  KoRTRRM,  S46. 

8if  alOp.  46.  SS6. 

8fiAMBfc,  684. 

SiiarAxa.  816.   . 

Shari'a  KAmxl,  03. 

8har6va,  807. 

BratIwi.  640. 

SnATT  sb-Rioo1la,  476, 401. 

Bbbb,  381. 

Siirblamoa.  38. 

Sm^L^tL,  S38. 

Sn&KH  AbAda,  314,  834. 

Shrkr  'Abd  bl-](Obva,  407, 

408.  434.  4S«,  460. 
SnfcKn  *ABDALLAir,  81. 
SnftKn  Xw(t  NCR,  806. 
BnkKn  BARonOr,  666. 
SnkKH  Fam.,  S8S,  306,  SOO. 
SifKKB  Hasar,  SOO. 

8nftKii  MoRooAxi,  Tomb  op, 

657. 
8iif:Ril  MUNA,  479. 
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SaicKH  8a«1i>,  8M. 

BukKH  8I*ii».  Tui(B(t)  ov,  Wl, 

S8S. 
BukKU  Tim  A  I,  S24. 
8iiftKH  Zuwto,  TOMB  ov.  316. 
ShkixIl,  4ft,  609. 

SlIBMDAWWtl.,  897. 

SiiniDi,  MO.  MO. 
ShmowIta,  SOS. 
SuBicfcK,  6M. 
ButmJf,  ■l-Kii1ttAm.  360. 

SlIKH^lyA  PUOVINOK,  41. 

8iUM|(  BmlIii,  S44. 
Suutii  Oamal,  11. 

SUBtV  KL-KAMkTMM,  S8. 
SuiBlM  BL-K6K,  35,  304. 
8HIBBA,  65S. 
8lllM,  SS.  8S.  84. 
SllUutN,  TO.  84. 
8iuu,  rHoviMcK  or,  ITS. 

8UOBAK,  806. 

Bafkm,  SSI. 
SiioonNo  lliiin,  (05). 
'*8llOkT  Dkwht"  itoVTB,  S14. 
8UOTB.  S4S,  407. 
Shubka,  88,  70,  lit. 

ShUBBA  BBH-fiaABlTA,  145. 

8nUBRAKBnr,  81,  83. 
8uOMBr  bx-Zbb1b,  850,   856, 

309.  80S. 
SlDVA,  84<1. 
8im  Qabbb.  34,  30,  30. 

SlBKBT  BB-ttKaiWIllU,  384. 
SlKKKT  SaIKIM,  334.       . 

8i^uBr  SfcYtUNA  M()ba,  346. 

8IUULA,  QUAHBllCM  AT,  493, 
SlLBILA  POWT,  4. 
8ILWA,  470,  493. 
8iMBBLLiwft«,  43,  75. 
Sinai,  Mouht,  47,  300,  311, 

386,  320.  327,  234.  350. 
StVAi,  Pkkikbula  or,  230. 

AK0II.M0LOQT,  234. 
ClIX ATK,  324. 

GKoauAi'iir,  223. 

I9IIIABITAIIT8,  330. 

Naidral  HwTOur,  333. 

SiMUi  iMMUKPUB,  213. 

8ii*TAH,  ToBB  or.  407. 

*'  SUIPAM'S  IrtLAKP,"  500. 

8iitoi*oN,  8iTB  or,  300. 

Sm,  804, 806. 

8irr  MiHiAX  GuDttCii,  138. 

SiTTA       MaBIAH       BL-*ADBA. 

GuMVEMT  or,  810. 
HlTTUA,  |«AKK(»r.  2AH. 


81WA,  358,  964,  358,  Wt,  374, 

375,  578, 
SlWA,  Oaub  0V,.358.  959. 
SlYAI.A,  363. 

Slatik  Fasha*!!  UOIIBB,  568. 
SOBA,  574. 
SOBAT,  BiYBR,  583. 

SocNOPJBi    Nkbub,  Sitb   or, 

370. 
Soda,  076. 
8(iLiCB,  547. 
^NTA,  86.  77. 
SriiiBX,  Tub,  181. 
Spnarx,  Tbhplb  or  tkb,  184. 
Smttt,  (50). 

Stbahhoats.  (11).  890-395. 
SuAkin,  313,  313,  669.  570. 
SuIkim-Bbubbu       Railway, 

318. 
HUABBA,  641. 
8UARBS.  807. 

8uDAB,  TuM  ABOLO-BuTmAir, 

(88),  043. 
SUPAX  Ooi.p  FlBU>  Oo..  554. 
Supp  KBaiOH.574.  588. 

BVXZ,  46.  830. 

Hotel!  i  MdJir:  BocM. 

Subs  Canal,  49-48. 

SuBB,  aviw  or.  SIO,  311,  833. 

SuBZ,  Plain  aft  88. 

SOiiia  (Suyll^),  397. 

Su^yoi,  041. 

SOlJI  (HO  Solbb). 

Sultan  IIamkOk,  Muhqur  ctr, 

107, 103.  316. 
Sultan  IIamOp,  686, 
SubabIta,  SOS. 
8UWABTI,  541. 


Tabav,  311.  950. 
Tabai,  Iblanp  or,  544. 
Tabbnxa  Monabtkbt,  800. 
Tablbt  OB  ABTPOe.  S50. 
Tablrt  or  Sa^^ilIba,  191. 
Taoaoaicta,  Sttb  or,  315. 
Tlr  A,  634. 
TAha,  818. 
TAiiANA,  800. 
Ta^ta,  397. 

TAHun-BK-9Bi^  Toif^or,443. 
Taiaba,  577. 
Tajubba,  573. 
Tajubba,  GuLr  or.  573. 
Takaibb,  Uivbb,  673. 
TAKuHmo,  681. 
Talqwabbb,  669. 
TalIt,  307. 

Talkiia.86,  76,  78,St. 
Talopc,  678. 
Tamai,  570. 
Tamanibb,  570. 
Tambub,  569. 
Tanib,  Ruins  or,  73-5. 
Tanis  SursMioB,  8rb  or,  335. 

TAN^plSBI,  560. 
Tanba,  304. 

TAVTA.  83,  SO. 

HBtoli  I   rgnmidea,  *ll 

Tan  Or,  836. 

Tabamba.  367.  873. 

TakbAna,  83,  354. 

TAbbt  Saddb,  338. 

TAuriKtA,  583. 

TAuriKlTA,  Ml. 

Tausbbt,  Tomb  or  (^dbbn. 

457. 
Tavkta.  685. 

TawwAba  Tbibbb,  320.  248. 
TawwIl  ks-Sblum.  316. 
TlJIlAP,  1.AXK,  578. 

Tkhtcnw,  Sub  or,  366, 201, 
Tbii  (bttAi)  bl-UAbup,  81,  as. 
Tbuna,  811,  818. 
TbbItbt  bl*1IaobAwbi  Mo«< 
abtbbt,  166. 

TKLBABAniS,  (13). 
TKUtrilOBBB,  (13). 

Tbll  Abu  Skta  Miiunp,  215. 
Tiu4.UABrAHui)M|4'« 


iHbfex-tittttioTOtty.' 
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TkLL  nATTADfTA,  844. 

'J'KLL  DtoAvri,  12. 

'I'BLL  DAprnma,  46. 60,  73, 914. 

Tbix    SL-AMAtKA,   291,   830, 

8S1-S8ff. 
Tell  xL-BAXjiii^ir,  iB.    '' 
Trll  kl-Hkr,  3lb. 
Tkll  kl-Kkb! ft,  ^0,  44. 
Tklc  itL-MAMcir6tA,  44/  ill, 

66,  33S:    ' 
Tbll    RL-TAn<yi>lrA    Buiira, 

88,  160. 
Tbll  kN'NasAra,  804. 
Tkll  sr-Roda  Moukd,  T5. 
Tkll  sr-KotAda,  44. 
Trll  R»^RuAnrA,  367. 
Trll  rs-SrmOt,  216. 
Trll  rt-TIn,  304. 
Trll  Frra'In,  83,  84. 
Trll  GRMAlTXKr,  73. 
TRrj.  Hadwa,  316. 
Trll  inx  rs-SalAm  Mouhd,  75. 
Trll  Mokdan,  77. 
Trll  Mon uId  Mourd,  76. 
Tkll  NsBllsnA,  73. 
Tkll  Tbhrrs,  70,  81. 
Trm A,  397. 
TKlCnCRATUR^  [14]. 
TRMrLRS:— 

And  SncRRL,  687. 

*AmAda,  683. 

AmcNAnTAs,  433. 

AMKN-IIRTRr  JII,,  4M. 
AMMfl!f,  3ri0. 
AhwAn,  600. 
l\{n  RL-WALt,  636. 
Dark  A,  639.. 
Drniirra,  867.  . 
DrndOr,  638.  ■ 

Df'.R  II^IU^ARt,  461. 

Dkr  kl-Haoar.  376. 

D^Jt  KL-MRDtNA,433. 

DfcR  RRtl-SlIALWtT.408.477. 

])rrr,  633. 
DOsir.  381. 
EDPty,  488. 
Bl-Kab,  484,  485. 
El-Kharoa,  379. 
En-NaoAxa,  380. 
Erma,  480. 
Griif  Uv^kH,  538. 

lfAtt-NRTJ-I0TBP,,51-f. 

IIatiior,  873,  408,  616,  617, 

636. 
IIatiior  of  Tin    Wasti, 

408. 


tnB,$1t    ••"        •' 
KALAmitA,  626.  • 
Karxak.  Sis.    "    '  ' 

J^Afn  *Arw  iZ'ZAtkit;  MlJ 
ifji^k  BL-aoxirbA,  381.'    ' 

^A^R  B9-SA0HA,  371. 

I^A^K  R«in,  S60.     I 
KiioRMr.S9S.  "    ' 

K6ic  Omm,  474,  405i 
Ijli^HHA,  444.  ^ 

LvxoR,  887.  ■ 

MboIrbt  Hab6,  408, 419. 
Mbrtu,  403. 
MoT,4o4. 
Phxlab,  610-616. 

PTAH  AltD  BaTHOR,  403. 
Ramsrp,  316. 
RAV8R8  11.,  361,  403,  413. 
Ramhbb  III.,  394,  406.  431. 
SarAbit  xi>RnAi>TM,  3.19. 

•'  SCIlWRIHFOWTirK,"  371. 

SrrKK,  303. 

8RTI  I..  316,  367,  407,  491. 

Solbb,-647. 

'f  RIINA,  31.3. 

Tiiorn,  472. 

UxN  Rkda,  260. 

WAdi  Half  a,,  543. 
TBMin|C,  678. 
TRRfn>A.  377. 
Trrnbs  Island,  68,  81. 
Trnttris,  S67.  S7S. 

TRIIRN^Tfim,  RiTN  OF,  364. 
TllAMtAM,  509. 
TllRADRLFIIlA,    Smt    OF,  367, 

369.  ^ 

TiirbaTca  pBTiAcft,  Bntt  of, 

836,  848. 
TiirnaTd,  848,  376,  378,  404. 
TiiKRKS,  373,  398,  878-474. 
Thrmuna,  Tomii  of,  443. 
TnRODoeiou,  Smt  of,  818. 
Tim,    NRCRoroLiB   of,   398, 

854,  336. 
Thkuib,  Srra  of,  76,  491. 
Thotr,  Trmflb  of,  473. 
Thothmrs  I.,  Tomb  of,  457. 
TiiOTHMBS  lU.,  Tomb  of,  458. 
Thothmbs  IV.,  Tomb  of.  454, 

TlQRft,  rROTlNCB  OF,  673. 
Ttil    Ranor,   Tiir,  333,   338, 

330,  235,  239,  247. 
Tii,  Tomb  of  Qubrn,  458. 
TiMSAi^  Lakr,  45,  68, 65, 225. 
TtMA,  214. 
TlRHARAII,  SnRIKB  OF,  546. 


TiRriARAii.TBvritOF,  468.  > 
TiR0A,994.  '".•■•:  . 
TiTAmhtt,  376.  ;'    • 
TitaBOST,*WRLOOF,  368: 
Tm,  Tomb  of  Qtkiir,  4S3. 
Tjai,  Tomb  OF,  441,*  461 J 
TJAiioxnA  Lar,  4S1. 
TjRsnsT,  T6IIB  of;  441. 
TMfti  XL*-AiMtl>,  74.' '  •     ' 

TOFttRK,  670.  !•■' 

Torar,  313,  667,  670.     > 
T6ma  Mourm,  364. 
Tomboy  Islamd  of,  448. 
T0MD8,  [140]  i-^ 

Aba,  470. 

Aha,  877. 

Amrnhrtrp  I.,  IL,  IM.    (mc 

AMBKItRTRT).  ' 

Amrn-iirtrp  avd  Hut,  37^. 
AmIr    KnALBO    tm    ir^ 

WrlIi>,  381. 
Avnk,  440. 
JLhtrfArbb,  443. 
Al*l(i.  198,304. 
AswAn,  603. 
ABTi^T,  841.    ■■ 
Bab  xl-HobAn,  441. 
Brni  Habah,  397,  814,  816- 

884.' 
BibAn-bl-Mi7L^k,  444. 

BURCKnARI>T,  161. 

CAMrnRi.i.,  189. 

Cni/wnufi  OTi  a  StRPQR,  834. 

(:ii(Ntiiiii,KR(MA*Ani»A),.ia8. 

D^R  Rt/-llA^tARI,  441.: 
DkU.  rv-IMrdIka,  482. 
KL-AbRLTOMAH  BlTi  144. 

Ki^AsiiRAF,  163.    • 
Si^BcnsiiA,  397. 
Ey-8ALA     MaoM-]iD*i>tK 

AttOr,  160. 
OAmi'  rb-SadAt,  166. 
Urmnikai,  198,  904. 
^Atbubp^u,  448. 
Hrmtbkii,  180. 

lUADCA,  443. 

ImAm  rbh-ShafI*,  166. 

••  KABtR,"  193. 

Kaormra  (Gbmxxeai),  193, 

304. 
^AiT  Brt,  163. 
^rr-Amrr,  440. 
KniRM^iT,  443. 
KiialIfb,  Tombs  of  thb, 

160. 
KiiawArd,  TtiR  Ladt,  164. 
2  T 
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TOMM— «0fU<IMMt(.  .        , 

Kwaa,  TiiK,  44t. 

lf.tMllMt  MUttBAI,  484. 

**  MAMBLuxn.   TovM   or 
UtaM,WI.  .   .     , 

MSHXlIBraulf  UB,  440. 

Mbnva.  443,  461. 
If  BsrruiiBTBP  II.,  46e. 

MBBA  (lfBBBKUKA)»  IM. 
Mkubbitka,  1»3,  SN. 
Nbbi  Sauii,  U9. 
Nbkut,  443,  461. 
Mkkiitmih,  440. 
NuMojcuat  186. 
Om AU  iBN  bl-KabIa  166. 
PBTUAUBMArr. 

PrAII-^BTKl•,  107. 
*  l*rAll4tlBI'BNfl,  300. 

QiiKMMB,  Tun,  4a I. 
ItAMaRM   J.,    IJ.,    ^    (««e 
Kamum). 

UbIQMIKO  VAUILTtTlIK,  166. 

UbkuuahI,  43T. 
Sknmut,  441. 

SKSIIBM-MErBK,  107. 

Sh&kh  'Abo  bl-]^Obva,  434. 
438. 

SflKKIl  Bi*tD,  307. 
SllKKJI  Zuwkt>,  316. 
SriiKBT  or  Tuuiis,  104. 
Sultan  BabkOk,  153. 
BoLTAvSvLnf  AB  ibu-SblIm, 
163. 

TAIiun-IM-irBB,  443. 
Tbll  bl-Amabma,  331-^336. 

TBWFIK,  KUBOITB,  164. 

Thx,  104,  304. 

TuoTiiiiBs  I.,  II.,  aw.  (tee 

TlIOTHMBb). 
Til.  QUKKW,  498. 
TUMUB,  101. 107. 
UOKlillAT,  443. 

••  ViNit,  ov tub"  430. 
•Job! A,    863,    364.    360.    871, 

S7S. 
'J'uu.  313,  341.  348. 
'I'utt  MouNTAlMtt,  833. 
Tobkz,  636. 

T06KI  bl-<3uabb,  686. 
Tkaditiobs,  Abab,  381. 

'I'MAVKLMMQ.    MODM   OF,   [0). 

363. 
TlCBB*.  [68]. 
Tkimkitat,  3U,  6}0. 
TUM*  364. 


TiABA,  Lab«,  673, 6Tf,  tt% 
Tb.\.vo,  686. 
TOO.  460.  476.476. 
TOkb.  87.  76.  374.  . 
TOkh  ML-l^jiuta,  71. 
TdBA.  330. 

TOnA  ISLABDk  68.  81. 
TUPUIUM.  SlTB  OB,  478. 
TObbBT  XL-^UkOOb  460. 

Tubxb,  (31]. 
TUBKA,  160.  390. 
TObBA,    QUABUIBM     Of, 


»«o. 


TOTI  ISLABD,  663,  673. 
TuwhiA,  407. 
Tkitub,  &TB  or.  638. 


▼. 

VBaBTATXUr.  (66]. 

YiOTOBiA  Nilb,  686. 

ViOrOBIA  lfTABZ4.  68& 

"  ViBB,-  Tohb  or  T^m,  439. 
"  Viboib'b  TJibb,  Tub^*  168. 


u. 

UliABDA,  684. 

Umm  bo-Dbbb&kIt,  681. 
UuH  xoDobicAb.  663. 
Umm  Er.Ai^A,  310. 
Ubm  bl-«Ati.,  371,  373. 

UllH  BI.-»AttAOiT.  366.  267. 
UM|I  BL-^A'AB,  36^ 
UUM  BL-KlXlK,  804, 

Umk  bl-Kubbra,  3. 
Umm  bl-Muft6li,  374. 

UuM  B8I1-SuaUAM1t,  320. 

Umm  N  aba  hoi,  664. 
Hum  xi^-SKrvALA,  664. 
Umm  K^-.Si)aii^:iH,  868. 
Unh  bbu-SiiibbAk,  664. 
Umm  ICasiiId,  677. 
UkxuMO,  683,  683. 
Umbu^Ut,  Towd  or,  448. 
UsuiiAnAm,  328. 


Waoai,  678. 

Wao  Baboa,  678. 

Wio  Bbb  Naoa.  661,  869. 

Wao  M80ABI.  674,681. 

Wadblai,  684. 

Waova,  360. 

**  Wioi,"  OBmnnoB  or,  9881 

WIoi  Cabal,  40. 

WAois:— 

,    AbO  mv,  664. 

AbO-Uaika,  319. 

AbO  Sbla,  838. 

AbO  Sbtal.  660. 

Alaoi,  311, 640. 

'Al&yIt,  334.  386. 

AMiuA,  338. 

*AUABA,  307. 

AwAtku,  661,663. 

Haaiiha,  330. 

IIAmak,  311. 

UkuAii,  331,  341. 

BO  LA,  338. 

Ko-Dkiiba,  838. 

Ko-Dkb,  381,  338,  347,  348. 

800. 

Bi^'AoOs,  810,  811. 
Bl.'Ain,  347,  360. 
l£l.-*AttABA,  306,  860. 
KL-AttJtOA,  306. 
Kl-Quabbi,  407,  460. 
Kl-Kiubbkan,  663. 
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Kh-liPJA,  S31,  MS,  MY»  S48. 
El-MaoiiAsA,  254. 
JSNLtoA,  348. 
KN-Ni^KKARI,  319. 
Esn-SllKBftKA,  S30. 

Esn-SntcKfi,  330,  33T,  341, 

843,  396,  306. 
Gs-8rb6*a,  631. 
Kn-SLfcfi,  341. 
Es-SumAr,  363,  364. 
E»-8dmAr  BIr  GrarAdik, 

368. 
Etr-Trarat.,  307. 
IStr-Thal,  330. 
Br-TBravA.  811. 
Et-Tir,  16Y,  158. 
Rt-Tla'a,  348. 
ET-TdMif.AT,  336. 
FAraOR,  363,  364,  370. 
FawAkiiIr,  300. 
FIrAh,  331,  323,  320,  327, 

331,  333,  tS^-e,  341. 
Oaffra,  330. 
ObKORU,  330. 
QRARiRDBL,  330,  338,  330. 

Qrazai,  658. 
OracAla,  360. 
GlIOMA,  900. 

OtN,470. 
llALAXAm,  330. 
IIalra,  619,  641,  648. 
TIamhamAt,  398. 
IIamr,  339. 

IlANOnlTA,  307. 

Haratrxb,  509. 
HabsarAwi,  560. 
HbbrAr,  348. 
Kalao,  654. 
^RRA,  231,  233. 
^RlifcrA,  331. 
KnANlLA,338,340,  341. 
Labwa,  341. 
MaorAra,  340. 
Marra,  330. 
IfATt^u,  300. 
MRRibCR,  341. 
MqAtrii,  300. 
MukXttrB.  333,  320,  383. 
MAba,  349. 
NAf:B  DODftRA,  3SI. 
Nabb,  331,  389. 
Natr«v,   83,   861-8,   364, 

368. 
NURlV,  383. 
MOQRUO  310. 


'OrJlfLr,  311,  681,  640. 

Bahama,  343, 348. 

RaitAr,  307,  374. 

Ramla,  603. 

8a' AL,  349. 

8adOr,338. 

Saiiab,  341. 

SAKfer,  310. 

SrraIta,  348. 

8rvii<^r,  306,  306. 

ShrbAra,  337, 288. 

SrbllAl,  331. 

8if  ilIta,  380. 

SoUf,   320,   387,  388,  241, 
348. 

SewlK.  389,  340. 

TAba,  534. 

TitlTlBA,  330,  280. 

Tarfa,  341. 

TAmilAt,  41,  43,  71. 

Umm-Ainrra,  300. 

Umn-AroOi*,  300. 

Unm  Gakaiart,  531. 

Umm  IluwteiL,  368. 

Umn  TArxa,  387. 

Umm  TrrxAr,  381. 

UBftT,  330. 

WaroAb,  338. 

WrtIr,  260. 

YimoA,  609. 

ZiirORA,  348. 
WADiTibi,  407,  473. 
WAii  Dariila  Oarms  376, 377. 
WAti  Rr^DAtiARtrA,  374. 
WAti  BtrOnARBr,  374,  376. 
WAr  BL-Rte,  376. 
WAR  bl-Kraroa,  378,  398. 
WAn  Rr^MANPlsnA,  374. 
Wan,  683,  684. 

WRIIItlTB  AMD  MbAOURRB,  [8]. 

'•  Wrlm  OB  Moors,"  331, 341. 
Wrrdar,  83,354,368. 
Wrstbrr  Drsrrt,  Thr,  473. 
Writr  Mowastrrt,  397. 

•*  WILDBRXB0S  or  SlR,"  320. 
WISH,  78. 

WBmRo,  Mbthod  or,  [lU]. 


Xolf,  SiTR  or,  84. 


Yrhdo,  31.1. 


Z. 

Zaftaram  Palacb,  147. 

2Ao£ziO,  80.  30,  41,  77. 
EotolBt  B6ta  deiofP^l 

ZakOk,  361,  367. 
Zari^alOn,  38. 
ZAwIta,  803. 

ZAwiTRT    rl-MAyitIr 
(Zawitrt  Ri^liftrrlH)^  81i. 
ZrqrAwa  Flair,  381. 

ZftlDAR,  667. 

Zrila,  573. 

ZAt6r,  368.  300,  206,  S0& 

ZftrdR,  Oaris  op,  368,  359. 

Zifta,  36,  70,  77. 

ZlMRf»A,  310,  311. 

ZoAR,  73. 

ZpBBOt  374. 

ZULLA,  573. 

ZUMA,  650. 

ZUWBLftR,  ICOVRDO  OP,  73. 
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PRIMTBD  BT  WILLIAM  0L0WB9  AMD  SONS,  UMITBD, 
I>17KB  STRRKT,  STAMFORD  STIIBBT,  &B.,  AHD  OBMAT  VIM1>MILL 
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GOMPAGNIEdesMESSAGERIESMARITIMES 

FRENCH    POSTAL    STSAMERS. 
I>KVAnTUUK8    Vn03l    MAHSKILhES. 

IAIN  LINES. 
A 


INDIA.     CHINA.     JAPAN. 
BouBAT       Direct 


..  (Port  Said,  Sues,  Djibouti,  Colombo, ) 

Cote^wiS.*thc.  ^     Singapow.    Saigon,    Hong    Kong,  V 
Auftiralla  IJiic.    K     Shanghai,  Kobd,  Yokohama        ...  ) 


rPort  Said,  Suez,  Adon,  Colombo, 
<  Singapore,  Saigon,  Hong  Kong, 
(     Shanghai,  Kol>c\  Yokohama 


(CftloinlNi  to  Pondichcrry,  Calcutta 
„^„ „„„.     «i"8'H'<>r«  to  llatuvlu ... 


IAIN  LINE, 

CoiuicctiiiK  Ht 

CuI(»iiiImi  Willi 

till)  <!|iiiu< 

Mlilll    lillli'H. 

BRANCH  LINES. 


IAIN  LINES. 


tSuTgon  to  Tonquiu  PorUi       
Saigon  to  Singa(H>ro 

AUSTRALIA  ^  NEW  CALEDONIA. 
Port    SHid,    Suez,    Aden,     llomhay, 
I        C4>IomlM»,      Froiiuuitlf,      Adoluido, 
MollniiiriMS  Sydiioy,  Nouiih'A 

I  Sydiioy  til  Noiiiiii'a 

I  Noiiiiicu  to  N(i\v  IhiliiidcH     

'I'IiiimikIi  ll4N>kiiiKH  U»  Ncn   /<('4iliiii«l, 
Tiuiiiaiiia,  (^iiuoiitlniitl. 

INDIAN  OCEAN  LINES. 

Port  Said,  Suez,  Djibouti,  Mombaesa,^ 
Zanzibar,  Mutsamudu  or  Moroni,  I 
Mayotto,  Majuuga,Nofui-Be',Diogo-  > 
Suuroz,  Tumatavo,  Hcunion,  ^lau-  I 

llvlllll    •••  ••■  ■••  ■•■  •■•■ 

Tort  Haid,  Suez,  DjilioutI,  Adun,Blah6, ) 
Diogo-SuurtiZ,  Huiatu-Marie,  Tauiii« /- 
Uivo,  Ue union,  MauritiuH ) 


BRANCH  LINES. 


I 


JKMry28  da^ 
EverfftB  daf% 

J5Wry28  day$ 


Every  fS  daya 
Koery  Mail 
Every  Wvek 
Every  Mail 


Evtry  28  dfiyi 

Koiiry  2K  duy$ 
Etiry  2S  duyt 


KHhqfeaeh 
MotUh 


2&tho/eaeh 
MmUh 


Couneelina 

with  mail 

o/Uui25tko/ 

each  Month 


Dicgo-Suaruz  to  Nousi-Hc,  Anulnluvo, 
l^lujun^a,      Niimtda,      Moruudava, 
AmbohiUi,  and  Tul<5ar. 
IMego-Suarcz  or  Taniatave  to  Voh<5- 
iiinr,     MunMintsiUni,     Vattmiandry 
Blniianoro,  Maiiaiijary,  h'araftuigaiia 
and  Fort  Dauphin. 
MEDITERRANEAN.  — Weekly  tUimitiires  for  AlexaiHliia,  Tort  Said,  IWynml, 
Hyriuii  TorU,  IMr.i'iis,  Sinyiim,  ('4>iiiiL»iiliiio|)kv   Itliirk  8i>n  ((i«li»Mi,  IkiUHiiu,  ilu  ) 
Fui'tiiiglilly  fi>r  .iHlfu,  Saluiiifu,  Hyi'u,  PatruH,  iUilaiiialu,  aiitl  Naiilc3. 

DEPAliTUlimS    l^ltOM    BORDEAUX. 

For  Porto,  Lisbon,  Dakar,  Rio  Janeiro, 
Santofl,  Montevideo,  and  BncnoB 
jvyrcB  ■■•        ..•        •••        .•• 

For  Vigo,  Lidbon,  Dakar,  Pornam- 
buoo,  Bahia,  Rio  Janeiro,  Monte- 
video, and  Buenos  Ay  res  ...        ...  | 

Oflleas.— Paris  :  I.  Rue  Vignon :  MarMillet :  16,  Rue  C«nnebler« ;  Bordeaux  : 
20,  Alleee  d'Orleant ;  London  :  07,  Cannon  Street,  CO. 


BRAZIL 

and 

RIVER  PLATE. 


Every  28  day^ 
Every  28  day$ 
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THE  MIGMLAND  RAILWAY. 

THE  HIGHUND  LINE  Tia  PERTH  k  DDtiKELD  is  tbe  ROYAL  MAIL  ROUTE 

AND  18  THE 

SHORTEST  AND  QUICKEST  TO  IKVERlirESSS 

AND    T1IB 

NORTHERN  HIGHLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Exprou  Tmlti  ^>rvlco  fnini  Riiplaiid,  Ktlitiliur^h,  (ilniiarow,  n,m\  Pertli,  witli 
T)ir<Hiirli  OArrinf^nii  aimI  BlorphiR  BaIooim. 

1'oiirlKt  TirkutA  nrc  iwtiLMl  fmiii  MAy  lit  io  OuIoIhm- .'lint,  nvAilaMc  for  rctnm  np 
to  iHrceinlicr  :11st  frnin  the  prlm-ipnl  stiitioiiK  in  Kiifflanil,  NVulcfi,  aiiiI  HcothuMl,  aiid 
]>nsscngpi's  IxMiklnir  to  luvcmcss  vul  Dniikchl  cnn  make  a  iioltx*tluii  from  a  large 
iiiiiiiber  of  delightful  Toiini  from  liironieM,  tU'kcts  fur  wlitch  arc  iuiied  at  redncod 
fares. 

Tlie  new  and  direct  line  from  Avicmorc  to  Inverness  vui  Van  Bridge  reduces  the 
distance  1>etwecn  Perth  and  Inverness  and  nortii  tlieroof  liy  10  miles,  and  shortemi 
the  time  on  the  Journey  by  an  honr. 

71ie  scenery  on  the  route  of  tlie  Highland  Railway  from  Perth  in  the  South  to 
>Vick,  l.ylistcr,  ami  Ttnirw)  in  tlie  Norlli,  Kyle  of  liochnlsh  In  tiio  Wv^t,  Klgin,  Keith 
and  Ituckic  in  the  Kast,  8ur]>ass(ni  in  intcriistand  vtirlt'ty  timtof  any  In  the  Kingdom. 
Vor  times  i>f  trniiui,  fan^s,  lints  of  liNlKlngH,<l(>M'.rlption  i>f  sccntM-y,  anil  other  infonna- 
tion,  SCO  the  Compnny's  Time  TaI>Ii<s,  Aiid  other  publi<'?iti(ins.  The  Tmlllc  Mannger 
n-ill  Im)  glml  U)  answrr  iiny  hiiinlry. 

A<ik  for  TlckoU  fl»  DUNKRLD. 

The  rnmpnnv  have  ili)(4'lH  under  their  own  niiimiKehMMit  at  iHMlNfNMI,  Hulhor- 
lamhhlre;  KVbK  *iV  l<fH;lfAli)li,  wilhhi  luilf  nmile  tif  (he  Inle  of  Hkye :  and  at 
INVBllNKHM. 

1NVRRNR8S,  1007.  T.  A.  WIL*M»N,  artwrnl  JUanager. 

BELGIAN  STATE  RAILWAYS 

And   MAIL    PACKET    SBRVIOE. 

CHEAPEST  RAILWAY  TRAVELLING  in  the  WORLD. 

SEASON    TICKETS  available  5  and  15  days. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  to  BELGIUM  and  SWITZERLAND  durtng 
the  Summer  Season  at  LESS  THAN  SINGLE  FARES. 

"RUNDREISE"  OR  COMBINED  TOUR  TICKETS 

ihhikmI  III  not  OlVntial  piicrfl.     <.jii(d.i\tioiiM  froo  on  ai>|)linitir>n,  and 
tickolB  Kuppliotl  ut  a  fow  liours*  iiotico  from  tlio  OnicoH  in  JLiondon. 

Head  Office :  53,  GRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

West  End:  7J,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
Dover:  FRIEND  &  CO.;  and  on  the  ADMIRALTY  PIER. 


IMIXJRRiLir'S 

HANDBOOK    OF    TRAVEL     TALK. 

BNaUSIi—FRENCn-aERMAN— ITALIAN. 

NKI7  KDinoN.    3t.  6d.    TlioroQghly  Bovisod. 
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THE  KHEDIYIAL  MAIL  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 

RUN    RBGULABLY   VROU 

AlexandrUi  to   Piraeus,   Smyrna,  Miiylene,  and  Constantinople; 

lo4ving  Alexandria  every  Wodnosday  and  Confitantinoplc  on  return 

voyage  ovury  1\iu.sday. 
Alexandria  to  Port  Said,  Jaffa,  CaifTa,  lioyrouth,  Tripoli,  Alexaii- 

dretta,  Messina,  and  Lamaca  (Cyprus),  leaving  Alexandria  every 

Saturday. 
Suez  to  Port  Sudan  and  Sualcim  every  Wednesday,  and  Suez  to 

Jeddaily  Suaklm,  Massowali,  Hodoidah,  and  Aden  every  other 

Monday  with  an  intervening  Service  to  Tor-El- Widj  and  Yambo. 
Tlokets  and  full  Infonnation  from  the  Oo.'i  Ofllceii  la  London,  Alexandria,  or  Suez. 


OPFOHITUTUHKUSKNUUUNNlsiN.        <H»MI'I.KTKI<Y  llKNiiVATKI». 
Umlvr  tito  NiiiiM  iiiuiihk«;iiu!m1  rimI  <ii  <:uiiJiiiH-li««ii  wil4i  Tiir>v  Ifailli  lltiivla  mihI  |Iv|himImik%M' 

"KAISERBAD  HOTEL,"  "NEUBAO  HOTEL,"  "QUIBINU8BA0  HOTEL" 

Tliu  FaiiKHM  Hiil|»liiir  M|»riiM  risHM  in  tli«  ISil  liit  Tlicriiisil    "  KuiMcrliuU  lluicl." 
IJIT.    Klcf'triu  liiKltt-    tVnIrul  lluiitiiiir.     Imi-ki*  <.unlvii. 


Ronownod 

Air  Cure. 


I. 


ADELBODEN, 

■l,I^U  font  hIniVU  SlMi. 


Groat  Variety  of 
Winter  Sports. 


HOTEL   NATIONAL. 

Beautiful  Open  Situation,  with  uninterrupted 

View  of  the  Alps. 

Comfortably  Fumishod.     Blectrie  Light.    Central  Heating.    Perfect 
Sanitary  ArrangcmontB.    ^foderate  Terms. 

Prospecim  sent  on  apidiccUiOH,  J.  G.  AELLIG,  Proprietor. 

ALGIERS. 

HUSTAPHA  SUP£RIEUR.      HOTEL  DE  LUXE. 

ELECTRIC  LiailT.  LII-T.  CENTRAL  HEATING. 

Illiutratcd  B<X)klet  ami  TailtT  on  application.  Fr.  BOLLBUCK,  Manager. 


AMIENS. 


GRAND 


HOTEL  DE  FRANCE 
ET  D'ANGLETERRE 


Five  minutes  from  Station.     Omnibus. 
English  Spoken. 

Tlic  only  yirat  Ciabii  Uolcl  close  to  i'^ilhetlnil, 
tlic  Ahiaunni,  un<l  tlie  otliur  piilillc  bufldiiig». 

TulcplKUiv  O.ill. 

ICIoctriu   lAt^ii  Mui  Btutini  llu'ilini;  In  evury 

RiNUii.     liiKlily  rutiituiiiiuntloil  lo  Kii};Uh1i  iumI 

Anitii'icini  'rnivcilr.ni.     AI<Nl«-mU;  Clwrgwi. 


AMSTERDAM. 


AMSTEL    HOTEL. 

Splendid  View  on  the  Amstel  River. 

Telegraph  and  llailwav  Offices  in  the  Hotel.    Ever^  Modem  Comfort 
combined  with  Moderate  Prioos.    liooms  with  Baths. 


li'lRST  CLA8R.      Finaat  Bitiimtlon.    E*«i7  mcKlcm  oomlort.     Lift. 

Elsctrto  Light  knd  StMm  HmUdb.   Omnlbun.    Ifodents  Term*. 
A.  W.  VOLMER.  " 


AfiCACHON. 

GRAND    HOTEL    DES    PINS. 

Hpnciil.ly  rnimtriK^lrjl  witli  nioiit  iiiwlem  (■n)ii(ort.  A|iiirtmonl(i  wUli 
rr<Mit<>  IMi  lt<>«in».  liifU.  KL-ilri.-  l.i||lil..  'IVI.'|.li(m>'H.  (Inrilxni. 
A»to-»ftn»Bo.    ^'i-H  H»Hi- ft  ftnSAS.  Uansgtr  and  ProprMor. 


ABLBfl-aUB'BHONB  (FSAHCE). 


IJ(|.|  AKI.BB-SDS-Sh6nB   (FBANOB).  AoIMLtm- 

GRAND  ma^  ?L''S?J!'-:::!!!SIL? J!i, 

inlll^iin   Uhl   HUlEiiiT   Hnim-fliiniU.     TVInAiiinF.     KniiiMl  Hvlwi. 
L    «>%  dlltX  UMlnm  ivl  IHHHn  at  Kvmnts  tJ*M.    Trlnto 


.    X— —iKFraiirtiLBr.V, 


AROLLA,  SWITZERLAND.    iftM*  mttwi  »IUtii.l».) 

HOTEL    DU   MONT  COLLON.  (iw  Beds.) 

KItM  (1m>  r'-r  Klninri<-n<>nil  ABmlAnrHl  tlliin.-lK-,  MiHiiiirlJw  Xa,  lrl<lrl,  MiMiil  lliillni, 
!<l>ii.><IAn>l1ij.M.iiiiit  lUanm  ibi  HrlMMi.  k.:  TlinMIh  niMr  li> /.rtntt.  Xliiiil.  lulr.  nwn- 
KMlhTanil  ■^UH>ll<'7i|i!r|rV    'nl^™r>4l'N"a>!^H\ ')?lli-V'^:i'4"i><"  ■rnuV'TlXl.  Mni'i 


TOUftlSTS-    SEASON.     1907     1903. 

STARFORD'S  CATALOGUE  OF  MAPS  AKD  BOOKS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

with  Indai  Map*.  Oratll  on  Appllutlon. 

Kt'WAKii  ftiAKriinty,   k,   1:1,  a    U.   I.OMI   M-IIK,   MiNIhIN,   W.C 

QADEN-BADEN. 

Rett  Potllloa  In  Dnden-Daden.    rropHelor:  MEINRICH  QROSHOZ. 
riilllS  ie  one  of  tlic  (incsHinilt  mid  licHt-FiMiiislicd  Firet-clnss 

J^  Hotel",  main  front  with  Morning  Sun, si  tiidtci!  ill  tlie  new  PronienadB, 
opposite  the  now  Genonl  Post  Ofliue,  nontcBt  the  KiitBAol  and  (lie  fainom 
Prederic  Bathn  and  AuguntaBnthi;  itcommnntln  tliemmtchnnning  viem, 
and  in  ccputod  to  be  ono  of  tbc  liraib  HoteU  in  Gcnnaoy.  Principally 
freqaent«a  by  Rnglinli  and  American  Tnvelloni.  Highly  lecommaDded  In 
every  r™poct,  very  iiuKlirntn  clinrijon.  Tnlilc  d'Hotr.  Knijliiili  and  other 
JournalK.  Hcnutifiiliiiry  Diiiiiii;  ItooniK.  IiiiilirK'  llmtringttixnii,  llMuling 
and  Smoking  lloomit.  Ponsiou.  Itcputation  loi  Be«t  Cooking  and  Wine*. 

gtctrit  VflU.     BtdnnUe  lift.     Watt  Rixmj.     faaitary  ATUtigtmtiiti  firfni. 
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BADEN-BADEN. 

HOLLAND  HOTEL. 

MODERN  PALATIAL    BUILDING. 

Up-to-Date  with  LARGE  PARK,  nearest  Kurhouse 

and  Bathing  Establishments. 

Automobile-Garage.   Apartmeuts  and  Single  Rooms  with  Private  Baths,  tc. 
HA  LhA  nut,  near   HAI/MOHAL  VASTLK. 

INVERCAULD    ARMS    HOTEL. 

I'HnuiiKLl  tiiul  only  iifoiisuit  l*'ii's(-«'ltuss  llotul.     l*:iti'oniH04l  by  Uoyalty. 
DcuMiilc',   KoyuMy'H    liivoiirito   Scnltinh    Kosorl,  \\i\n   uxcoptioimllv    iuii};m>tiL' 
attnu'tioiiM  rur  Tourists  iiml   Iloadlli  SeckorH,     Now  Vii'xl  (;i:f<«  iti-liolo  iloM 


C'-oui'tk*.      1'ohIIii^.      <i(inki;o,  Ai!. 


\VI  I.I.I  AM  nUKriHIU.  Ij^xHci'. 


BARCELONA    (SPAIN). 

(UAMill.A     DKI.    (  KNTIUM. 
L'l  Itsr  4'I.A.S.S  11(1  TKI..    Kill  inly  iiriiiiiUliiil  hihI  rnli'tMiratiMl.     I'lrfirl  .Siiiiilalioii. 
I       J.lKlii<?ii  Uii'iMiKliiMii  iiy  Klrrlrii-ily.     liiiiii-liniMii  iiml  lliiiiifi-x  al.  iir|i.tnilu  liiliicH. 
MiKicruli)  ( 'lini'j^rH.    Uiuiiilum  liiid  liitcrpivUM'N  iiutI  nil  Trains  ami  HloiuiicriL 

DUBIO  FR^RES,  Proprietors. 

BASLE    (SWITZERLAND). 


(TROIS    ROtS). 


LMItsr   i!|.A».S.     Oil   liif   lliKtst  nii«l   iikmI    i|iiU<l  hilimtnui  on   lliu  Itivcr   Kliine. 
I      AiMirlnmnU  uMli  rnvalo  UalliriMuii.    Own  AnloilaraKc  (Oura^ti  ilcit  Tn»i»  Koia). 


BASLE. 

HOTEL  SCHRIEDER  ZUM 
DEUTSCHEN  HOF. 

Opposite  the  Badeo  Hallway  SUttoD.  Oom- 
fnrUblc  Aooomuodallua.  Iloderate  (Thargea. 
Electric  Light,    n,  ernb.  Proprietor. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

With  numerous  Maps  and 
Plana.    10s. 


BAVARIAN    HIGHLANDS. 

ENGLISH  PENSION,  YILLA  BETHELL,  GARMISCH. 

In  tlio  cunliit  or  Huh  htiaiilirnl  (llNlrii-L  Kvory  Kn^rliMh  i^onirorl.  (i{HNl  SiUint; 
iukI  Hud  lUxiniM.  (totxl  halliriMHii.  K\'*h*11imiI.  < 'iilHinr.  Kvoiiiu^  Dinner.  IiinmI 
I.ihi'ury  unil  'rciiiiiM  iUmvl.  KtMy  MuiinUiin  (UIiiiIim,  iimi  I'li'iiic  Kxi'ut-Hiiiiiri  ku 
nil  iiliurtM  (if  InlrrrHt..  It.-iil  rniiii  Mniilrli.  'rmiiH  MmliiniU).  Oiioii  fruiii 
iHt  Juno.    Aililrr.ss,  Mils.  IIKNUV  S.  UK'niKLU 


. 


ORDNANCE  MAPS.->A  Il68um6  of  the  Puhlications  of  the  Ordnauoo 
aiidCJooIo(;iciiI  Surveys  or  Knt;l:iml  uud  Wales,  wi  lit  Index  Miiim  to  the 
1-inch  surveys,  ami  a  Suimlument  on  Mothods  of  Map  Muuutiui^.  fiO  pp. 
doiny  8vo.,  in  Wra]>por.    (Jratiri  on  application. 

IX)NDON :    KDWAJID    8TANFOUI),  1L»,  IS,  *  14,  LONU  ACliB,  WX;. 
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Simplon  Line. 


BAVENO.  Lago  Maggiore. 


GRAND  HOTEL  BELLEYUE.  c.  pbdretti. 
PALACE  GRAND  HOTEL,      p.  boroo. 

All  Modern  Comforts,  Garden,  Garage,  &c. 

In  winter:  CANNHS  OR  AND  HOTRI.  I)U  PAVILION. 

First  Class.      Alt  Comforts.      Gnrdrn.        p.  BORGO, 

BAYEUX. 

GRAND  HOTEL  LUXEMBOURG. 

Kntircly  Rofiiniinlicd.  (.'oinplcU;  llyilm|mthic  Until  liifftnHnti<»ii.  ('ciilrni  HcRthij;. 
llestaui'niit  h  la  CnrU^.     Neni*  the  Uatbcdrnl.    Gnnlcn.    Tcrrncc.    Tt'lcplione  No.  4. 

Kiifflish  8i»okeii.    Two  larfre  Billiard  Baiouiis. 

BEYROUT   (Syria). 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'ORIENT 

rniTTS  FlURT-OTi.VSS  nOTKFi,  iiowly  robniU,  onlarRoa  and  fur- 
I  iiiRhod  Avitli  tho  latest  iniprovein6iitHy  sittiatod  in  iho  l)OHt  and 
boalthiost  part  of  tho  city,  ulTrrH  ovory  comfort.  Coinmanding  a  flno 
view  of  tlio  MoimtainH,  Bay,  and  Suburbs.  With  lofty,  dry,  and  large 
Bedrooms.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms. 
Excellent  Cuisine  and  Service.  Moderate  Charges.  Arrangements  for 
prolonged  stay.  Interpreters  meet  all  Rtoamcrs.  All  European  lan- 
guaj^PH  Hpnhon.     Tin'  only  lln|,oI  ifMionnnnndod  l»y  ('(m>k, 

A".    It  ISSOl  h  X  SO\S,  rroprtrt^VM, 
BIARRITZ. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  AND  DE  LA  GRANDE  PLAGE. 

rirttt-rUiMB  tlotrl,  Jtnpf^rial  ilronntln, 

n^llK  flni^fll  fllnnllnn.  niiiMif.it«  the  niittiil)  Cliih  an«l  tlic  liniiul  CnMno.  rm  the  way  to  the  (lolf 
-'-  (IntuiKlH;  Iawii  Tmnii  :  liift.  ISO  ItiMiiiifi  ntul  NiilotiN  full  twiiith  nii«l  mti.  Jjirffc  (Inrtlcn 
VfmiMliih ;  rarri:iff««  of  nil  khvU;  Itnih  llndinii;  Khf*ti-ir  LIkIiI-:  CrtlnHf'iii*. 

tl.   roiiKWKAir. 

BIDEFORD. 

NEW   INN    FAMILY   HOTEL. 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Principal  Hotel  In  the  Town. 

Tlio  ll'iiim  in  iiHwt  vhiiKnntly  Ritn(ito«l  In  n  friwMl  (H*ntml  n'wiM(>n,  overloiikintr  the  plctiirrsqne 
Torriiluc  Rlvrr.aivl  in  well  known  rnrlt*Kii|ior1i>i-iu*i-omnio<lntlon.  nnililni'd  %tllh  nHMl«rnt«chiirKoii. 

l*n»pricU»r  nf  (ho  r|o\<ll.viiiiil  Itmh'  Cmwhcw  In  (•iiniu<<-tinn  with  tin*  L.  k  H.W.  Kly.  8«it«  may 
Im>  i*e('tii-(f«l  nt  thn  llitd'l  oni«-«>,  rimI  tin*  (.'uticiirK  mil  en  route.         H ■  A8COTT,  iVcvirMor. 

BLAIR    ATHOLL. 


AIOOININO  TIIR  HTATiON.  KIKRTriiAPR  FAMIIA'    lloTRfi,'  •••-* 

niiAlll  ATllOl.li  in  niurh  <hiMicnn'H|.  .'mhI  niiHit  i-fnliil  |Miin(  fnnu  whirli  In  vifli  Klllfn-rnnklo, 
th(t  (^iKM'n'N  View,  iittch  Tiininirl,  UnuiuHh.  lUrn  Tilt.  Unu'ut.tr.  thi?  Knllii  of  Jlrunr,  (Inrry  Tniu- 
Did,  iumI  Krntlcr:  the  (triMUMlii  of  lllnir  ('nallu,  vU'. :  nnil  it  in  (ho  nKwi  convrnirnt  reftln|t-plac« 
for  hrciiking  iho  long  mllwny  jouniry  to  nnd  from  thr  Nortli  of  8<'otliin(L  (lolf.  Salmon  and 
Tmut  Fishin«.  D.  MACDONALD  ft  SON 8. 'Proprietors. 
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ORJLND    HorrxsiLi 

ANr> 


(Nuiii  Ihi-  C-ii»(lii  •![  ni..i.s.>  TUIBAUDIBR-GIGNON.  ProprlelOF. 

Most  highly  recommended  to  Families.  Motor  Cars  for  Hire. 


Kntlraly  Rebuilt. 


BONN. 


Winter.  1906-6. 


GRAND    HOTEL    ROYAL. 

Ki»t  Hotel  ill  Timii.  Williinit  K«|iinl.  KaciiiK  Uliiiu*,  m'vimi  Afoiiiitiiiiia,  mid  IjiiuIIiik 
Vliir.  Kxtuiibivu  KiitfliKli  (lardi'ii  uvcrhNikiiiK  the  Kliiiiv  Vftlloy.  hUml  of  the  RfMiiiis 
with  IVIvato  lliiliinNiiiiK  uiiil  \\a:  AdvuiilaKuoiiJi  Arniii»«iiiriit.M  for  |inil4»iixc'<l  hU*iy. 
CoiiU-u  fur  K\riii-»i.Mi.<<.  F.  C.  EISENMENGER,  Manafler. 


BORDIQHERA. 

HESPERIA  HOTEL. 

i/r-n^if.iTK, 
rnouiNKNT  rosiTiifx. 

Oponod    in   JANUARY,    1006. 


Stanford's  CompeDdiam  of 

Geography  and  Travel 

(New  l:iS()E). 
In  Thiriocn  YoIuidch.    15s.  cxicrli 


LA    DOURBOULE-l  E8-BAINa 
Circuit  d'Aiivcrgiic  (France). 

PALAOE  HOTEL 

and  VILLA  MEDIOI8. 

Ainltitry SvHlfiii (Cnivilioio.  Vi-rv rumfnriulilv. 
Klcctrlc  Light,  Tulfpiioiiu.  I'ift,  t>iiniibiw. 
Iiit«rprot«r.  IkilUii,  t^ilurifbre.  liiiwii  Tctuiia. 
Auto-U»ni|(«.        A.  UUNNKUY.  PruprteUtr. 


LA  BOURBOULE'LE8-BAIN& 

GRAND  HOTEL  de  PARIS 

The  best  in  every  leepeeL 

150  llotniM.    IIiNU'ni  HmilttttkMi  aii«t  r«tuifort. 
Lift.    Electric  Llglit.    Stoaiu  lintting. 

Madame  LBQUIHB,   Proprietress. 


I,4N  feet  Hlioro 
tho  8cii. 


3.<I00  teat  nlMtve 


BRUNIC 

GRAND  HOTEL 

&  KURHAU8  BRUNia 

Km  it  way  HU I  lull  In*i  Mi-rii  l.iii-«-rii<- nit<l   Inli-r 

laki-ii.     IkMiiforlulilM    llithl.      Kli'iirit:    MkIiI. 

MtNloni  Suiiilalioii. 

SPLBNDiD  UHAI.TU  UKSORT. 


EDWARD  STANFORD'S 

ATLAS  CATALOGUE, 

('iiiiliiiiiiiig  imi'ticiiliiiii  of  the  hcMt 

English  and  Forelflrn  Atlases. 

<imtiH  on  .\|»|>liaitiiiii. 


BRUNNEN, 


Lake  of 
Lucerne, 


HOTEL  VICTORIA. 


Well  recx>iiiiiiuii(lctl  hdiiac  mi  iMinlor  ut  the  lAke,  with  iiiatfiitAcent  view.     VcrawUh. 
Vciiilnilu.    Laku  Bathing;  ami  Hot  Uathn.     Klectrie  Light,     (laragv.     Ti;lu|»li«»iitf. 

K\i|iil»itv  Cuisine  and  hriiiikM. 
Moderate  Charges.  Pension  from  0  francs  upwards. 

BRUNSWICK. 

HOTEL  DEUTSGHES  HAUS. 

Prominent    Central    Ix>cation,  opposite  the  Doino  and    the   Gaatle 
Dankwardcrocle,  near  the  Ucsidential  Paluco  and  the  Theatre. 

FIRST-CLASS   HOUSE.      NEWLY   BUILT. 

Openly  situated  on  three  sides.       Fireproof. 

EVERY  MODERN  COMFORT.     MODERATE  TERMS. 

TravttUoiii  uii  urviviil  ulioulil  liiitiitt  on  being  conduutud  to  Hotel  Deutsohes  Haus. 

BOBERT    8CHRADEB. 


^•wdfc-^i 
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BRUSSELS. 


GRILL  nooM.    AMBIUCAN  BAR.    HIGHLY  RECOMMRNDKD. 
EVEBT    MODERN     OOMFOBT    AT     MODERATE    PRI0B8. 
J.  CORTET  HUQON,  Mmuager, 

BUXTON  HYDROPATHIC, 

BUXTON.    DERBYSHIRE. 

Teiegraphlc  Address  :  "Comfortable,  Buxton,"     Nntional  Telephone,  Mo,  5. 

H.  LOMAS,  Managing  Director. 

aeo    RooiMis. 

ELECTRIC   LIGHT.       ELEVATORS. 

BATHS  OF   EVERY   DESCRIPTION. 

Cindereila  Dance  each  Saturday  throughvHt  the  yrar, 

CAEN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  D'ANfiLETERRL 

Kir*t  VlaMi  IMjilillKlitniiit.  Kri'«|iii'nt4M|  !•>•  (lie  IKKhiff.  Hmfi'lv.  Rrhiiili  In  IMM  nntl  1907. 
with  I'viTy  .M(Nli;ni<:uiiif»ri.  IVtOiriMHim  nii  t>vrrjr  flimr.  Hiilt^^ii  uilli  KiUlii«  IttHun,  nnfchrmnn, 
niul  Trlvntc  W.f.  l.ifU  Crtitml  llrntiiiR.  KiMtnis  fmin  3  U)  19  fmrn-M.  TnMi' il'lliMo  at  ReiMinte 
TrMi*.     Ih'jf  iiiipi',  n  fntnni :  IMniicr,  4  fraiim.  \Vin«  iiml  Cidor  iiirliiilnt.    ]li*«ljiiinint  li  In  (Jarie. 

CAMPFER  (ENQADINE). 

Hotel  Campfar,  in  a  most  sboltorod,  Biinnv  position,  witli  a  command- 
ing view  of  tlm  roimtry.  I'llrrtrir  liif{1it  tnrougliont.  JtivMis.  Perfect 
Sanitary  Arrangements.     Mcnlcratc  C'hargcH.     Kn^riiMh  Chnrcli  Rnrvico. 

J.   MARK,  Proprietor. 

CANARY    ISLANDS. 


LAS    PALMAS. 

rAtniii(«r<l  l>v  IHr  MtiJi'it'T  thn  Kitiir  of  Himin. 
Fncin*  (111)  R«i.    RiiitouikIoiI  hj  itii  own  lioniilifiil  fpinli'im.    HanitArj  nrrnnR<>mont«  mrfeci. 
rHvnt4i  Sttthifr   ItiMtiiM  AwA  criiii|ilrl4«  Hnit^ii  of   Ai«ii|iimii(4.     ftrnlilnit  KiirIIhIi   I'lijrHirfnn  Afwl 
Niirnr.      Ni-nr    KiifrllNli  rliiiivli,    Uiilf    IJiikH,  TiiinU,  <'r«K|iir|.    IHIIInnlrt,    vU\       Kl«-rtr|r   lilirlil, 
Ail«ln-m    TIIKI'ANAIIV  IMIMNhH  nHHI'ANV.  IiJiiiUihI.H.  Moyilw  Arnnn,  Utwltm,  H.n 

CANNES.  ' 


iglit. 


KlHST  n.AMM.  lilKltnnil  »!ioUoi"o«l  |ioi«Ulon  In  a  Pnrkof2-3.«»0»»  Mfln-ji.rlOHotoHt.  I 
t'hunh.  SiiltcH  wIMi  «4ith».    Hot  WhUt  HoatliiR  in  Every  I^k>iii.    RIcctric  L.„,. 
Teniiis,  Lift.    Auto.mobu.k  Omnibus  t<>  niul  fioni  to^^ii,  25  tyiiieff.    open  till  Jane. 

CH.  STAEHLE, 
Fonnerlg  alfo  Pivprietor  of  the  "  TkH»erhof, '  TAhu,  SwilaeHnntd. 


CANNES. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

ApeciiMy  Kltuntrd.     KnII  Sonili.    Jax^v 
Gnrdeii.    Lift.    Itatlis.    Electric  Light. 
PenBion. 
H.  OBERRANZMEIR,  Proprietor. 


STANFORD'S 


GEOLOGICAL  ATLAS   OP  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Second   BdlUott,  IS/O   not. 

LONDON:  KDWARI*  RT,\NFORI>, 
12.  IS.  h  14.  l.oTif  Acn*.  W.r. 
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CARLSBAD. 


FInt-cliuui  Fuiiitly  lliiiibo.    H«*iitlfiil  8ltuatii>n»  facing   SUdtiMirk,  auti  close  to 
f^lii'iiitfBaiiilliiillia.   VuruiiiUib.  lijirKu  llcMtuiiruiit.  Ton-acc,  S|ilciitil<l  Vi«w.   KeiuliiiK, 
'^luokiiig,  Aud  ISII Haiti  lliMtiiw.    Electric  Light.    UatluL    Lift,    'rdciilioue. 
A.  WIESINQEB.  Proprietor. 

CARLSBAD. 

ROSCHER'S   HOTELo 

GOLDENBR  SCHILD  AND  ZWBI  DEUTSCHE  MONARCUBN. 
With  Dependanea,  "Hans  Waiaser  Lowa," MarktpiaU. 

FlUST-CfiASiS  IIOTKri.  Kiiiuit  iHmilioii  in  Tnwii.  200  IUhhiw  aiul 
S:il(M)nH.  (/oiittorl  (liinlcn.  liurgu  l*i'uii)cu;ulu  (lanloii.  SpleiMlid 
IMniii;;  KoiMii  Willi  uxUtiiHivu  (ilustt  VcruiHliili.  daft'!,  willi  NuwH|ia|ier}i 
ill  ovory  laii«;ii:i*;o.  Weekly,  tliree  i^nncertH  by  tlie  ('oiicurt  (^rcliuittrii. 
BatliM.  Kloclric  Li«;lit.  Lil't.  'i'elepliono.  (Jairia«;eK.  Oiiinibuii. 
M.  ROSCHBR. 

CARLSBAD. 

HOTEL  BRISTOL, 

With  Depeudanoe:  VILLA  VIOTOBIA.  ' 

FIBST-CLASS  HOTEL.    Best  looatioo,  close  to  Bpriiigs  and  Batiia. 

Standiug  in  its  own  grounds. 

MUCH  FREQUENTED  BY  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICANS. 
Dining,  Smoking,  and  Reading  Rooms. 

VSBAHDAH.      LIFT.     ELECTBIC   LIGHT   THBOUGHOUT.    BATHS. 

Tulegruma :  **  BRISTOL.  OaruuaD.** 

CARLSBAD. 

SAVOY  WEST-END  HOTEL. 

Villa  Carlton.     Villa  Cleopatra.     Villa  Hohenburg. 

nonourml  by  II. JU.  Iht  Kitig  u/  Jiiiffliintl,  U.R.U.  Tlu  iVi'noe  qf  M'aUg*,  U.LU.  Oramd 

Duke  </  Ituttia^  The  Shtth  of  I'crsia,  ll.U.  The  Khedive  qf  Kgyvi,  Jtc 
rpjilS  HOTBli  is  conbtniututl  ao«l  tittoti  up  nil  tlio  iiKwt  ttiipnivoa  prloclplcs  of 
I  iiiodurii  liigli-iiiisH  liolula.  It  \a  ailiiatud  on  tliu  8tililuii«lici'g  omMialte  tliu 
Aiiiuriciiii  Piu'ii,  ill  lliu  luwlliiicMt  iMMiilioii  ut  CiirlalKui,  niiti  in  iM-iitml  t«»  all  tlu* 
diirci'uiil  SpriiiKH.  Kii-.iL  ilaiM  llettluiiraiit.  i'Uiiccrlii.  l.'i«liiV  Halouu.  il(>uiliii}(  and 
Hiii()kiii»(  ItiNiiiiH.  ilanini.  Vnraiuliili.  Ttu'nit-u.  KIcclrii;  Ijifclit.  IJft.  'I'lic  iu:w 
lM(!o|iiani  Villa  Aiiii(*\i'ifr  tlm  lluUil  in  lifaiiLifiilly  riiriilHlirtI  aiul  ai-nuigiil  in  larKu 
ttitd  •mall  aiMu-Liiii'iitN.    AIh«i  LIiu  Villa  l!ai'il4Mi.     Viuiiiia  lUui«l. 

.lULicii  «c  susiiovicn 

(Uuuucctetl  witli  the  Suvuy,  Uoiitliiuiital,  and  d'Aiitfluterru  Jlolula,  i'^ilro,  auil  OiiaihI 
ni>tel,  lleloiiaii,  and  Hotel  dcs  Ikiiiiii,  Uulonaii,  Kgypt^ 


OHAHOMIX. 

HOTEL    PEMSIOM    BALM  MY, 

llitfhly  rtfcuiiiniendwi.  8|Jeu4liil  View  of  lloiit 
lilniic  and  Alim-  MiMlurutc  Tcmu.  Ciuod 
('iiittinc.  Urrakfiut  I  f r. :  Lmiuhuim,  1  f r. : 
Diiiiiiir,  )I.M  A*.  Nluti  Himmu.  l  .90.  3.  ».  ami  4  U:*. 
I'i'iMiitii  fitHii  «  (I'M.  M|im-iHi  THriiM  fur  n  «tar. 
Muni  k  1)1  ijii'li!  Ill  ull  liiiurK.  ILti lilt.  Kli-i-l rtt: 
liiKlil.  T('li!|iliuii>-.  Nm.  IM.  KitKlirtli.  (fi-riii'iii. 
ami  Fnii«li  siiukcii  Miiio.  U.  CaBOLINM 
B4X«KAT.  I'ruiHiehtia. 


CHAKONIX. 


Grand  Hotel  des  Alpes. 

FirHt-Oloss.     Suibos  with  Sitting 

and  italhrooiii.  Verandah.   Lurgu 

(lardeii.    View  of  Mont  Blanc. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 


GRAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE  &:ROYAL 

(*r.  MiissiniR). 

HOTEL    BYZANCE. 

All  Ihrun  FirRt-<*lnBfl  Hntclii  liavo  p^lorioiin  viows,  ninl  arc  roplcto  wllh 
rvory  itKMlnrn  fiimrorL.    I>minii)::n  iinil  Sniiiliiry  ArmiiftciiH^nU  on  KiikIIhIi 
rriiiciplrft.     FirHl-rliutR  Krniich  ami  KiipliHli  OiiiHiiio. 
L.  ADAMOPOULOS,  Proprietor. 

COPENHAGEN. 
OZIZff'^FZC^LXa      ]BCO^I73EIXa,    Raadhuspladsen   16. 

Kirst-clara  House.  Newly  fllted  with  every  comfort  of  niodoni  tlinen.  SitimtcU  one 
minute  from  Cciitml  Rnllwny  Rtotlon,  op|ioBite  Hvoli.  Kirffi-clnBS  Rciitaumnt  nnd 
vrry  clrpiiul  Tnfo  "  rj«rfti»I>i«n."  (Icnninc  PHwn  nml  Miinii-li  IWmt  fnim  vw>k, 
lt<HMn5i,  iiicliiillii^  rlrri.iic  HkIi'i.  nii<l  lii>ii(iiiK,  from  Kr. :'.  npuiinlH.  iNirtrr  lit  Knlluiiy 
SUIUhi.     Mo.|rm(.,.  trnn.M.  TAUL.   MOI .LEU,  Proprietor. 


COPENHAGEN. 


(Vttsire  BoulAvnrdl. 

Kii-Nl-diiNM.  |l<-;iiit iliill.v  >>iliuil«il.  •xi-rl'Mikin^ 
I  lie  I'ink.  n  iiiiniili'N  ritim  S|;ilii>ii  nml  Tnnli. 
li*o  Klf.i;:iiill.v  Kiimi'lHil  l{<>«iinM.  KIitIHi* 
Lifflits  liMfji.  ItntliN.  iN-rfii-f  Sniii(:ir\  .\inMii(c- 
nioiitjf.    .MiMlorntc  Clint ir<»!. 

T.  F.  IIAXRKN.  Pii.i.rii«t«.r. 


Murray's  Handbooks. 

*'  Every  traveller  knows  or  ought 
to  know  Murray's  Handbooks/' — 
Westminster  Gazette, 


CORFU,  GREECE. 

HOTEL  ST.  GEORGE'S. 

PATRONISED  BY  THE  COURT  OF  GREECE. 

Winter  Season.       Open  all  the  Year. 

FIRST-CLASS  IIOTIiL,        PRiiTrV  VIHW  OP  TIIH  SHA. 

ratroniKrd  l»v  Mif  Klitr  of  lOiif^liHli  and  American  l''ainilief». 

On  th9  Espianatiif,  opposUe  tho  Royal  Pnlooow  and  In  ih9 
h9nlthlosl  part  of  the  Town,       PCRr£GT  SAMnATiOM. 

Cook's  Coupons  Accepted.  Telegrams:  " Sanglorgio." 


NiriH.n  MAIITINI,  rn»pHH.nr  nml  MRimgor. 


COUTANGtS. 

CRAHD  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE. 

Centre  of  tlio  t.own.  First -c'la,«w 
IlouHo.  Uoi>oninn'n<l''d  to  F-'timfllos. 
McnilnT  of  the  Frciu-h.  Ilrluisiu,  .and 
Kn^Hish  Tourint!  C'hilw.  OmnUuiH 
nicotH  nil  Trnins. 


COUTANCES. 

HOTEL   D'ANGLETERRE. 

UofnniUhod  with  cvrry  lomfort.  Recom- 
nirndiMl  tii  KiimlHcH.  Modcrntc  Priccfl. 
OnniilMiR.  SU>rni;rf«»rryrIw.  0>rrc«iM»n- 
(luiit  Rnglinh  1'ourliif!  Uliib.     BRIENS. 


British    subjects   who    are    pre- 
— ^— — — — — — — —      paring    to    viwt    the    Continent 

may  bo  saved  much  trouble  and  cxponso  by  obtaining  Foreign  Oflice 
rassporta  through  EDWARD  STANFORD'S  AGENCY,  12,  13,  &  14, 
LoNH  Aciir.,  LoNiKiN,  W.C. 


DINARDb, 


T.    naAidO. 

H  Hours  from  London,  via  Southampton.  t 
Tlio  iiUMt  IitHliioiiulilu  Niiiniiivi'  iiud  WinUit'  ItCHOrt  in  tlic  Weal  of 
Fnuico.  Kiiglisli  ('hin'cli—t'luIi^Tcnuiti— (lolf.  (Cvery  facility 
for  oiliKiition,  uli;.,  cto.      Vnt   fiivtliur  iiartiuiilikm  nUxit  Itinaril, 

U(.  ICiiogitt,  St.  lii'iiHie,  St.  I iiii-u,  »|<|il>  to 

JOHN    LE   COCQ'S  BANK, 

.    JVI.KS    tttiVTtS,  llankri;  lluutti  hiiiI  KttiUt  .tumt,  TtlnnrA. 


DRESDEN 
HOTEL  BELLEVUE 

World  Renowned  Select  Motel. 

Unique    position  on  llic  Kivor, 

[.Ltiiii;  tiiu  Royal    PalMoe,    Opera,* 
Cafctiedral,  and  Plotui:>e   Ocbllevy. 
LIFT.    HIMCTKIC  UUhT  THmWUhOVT.     OATHS. 

llcHlltHHUrdvu  Willi  Tcrr4i::a.   IMvalu  ShIIch.iIao  »c<ra*niii  with 
Hilk  lail  Tullel  nllavhcJ.     AulullarNica  xepiralcl/  Iwlicd. 


DRESDEN. 


I>  U  BUIN. 


.-=.-!■ 


-■■4. 
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NEAR  Ll'CERNK  (HWIT^RRLAND).     8,200  rRRT  AllOVS    8RA-LRVKU 

Sciwwi  May— OctolMjr.  • 

Park  Hotel,  Sonnenberg^. 

n^HE  property  of  Mr.  H.  Haefklin.    The  English  Hotel  at 

-'- .  Eiifrellierg.  Summer  stay.  Unrivnlled  by  itH  grand  Alpine  K^nery,  clear 
braclnff  air,  equable  temperalurc.  Ihe  8onnenl>er|ir,  Hi  the  best,  flnest,  and 
henlibieRt  situntion,  faulnpr  the  Titli.«i  and  thu  elaclcni,  Is  one  of  the  moet  comfort' 
able  anil  lK>Bt  iii.iiia«{cil  IioI^Ir  hi  Kwit/.(M-laiiil.  Own  cxtcMifdvo  rnrk.  T4iwn  Tennis, 
l.ift^  Orcbrntm.  Ilydi-iipnlbic  RstiibliHlHiinnl  ami  ItiitbH  hi  llio  Hotel.  BpoHally 
n(la|)(.cil  for  n  nt-ny  In  Mny  nmi  Jiiiu;  lH'cnii.Ho  of  it,H  iibclt4*riMl  iMiMtioii.  Terms:  Mayi 
.hinr,  and  September,  8  to  Vi  fra.  daily  ;  .hily  and  Aiis;iist,  10  to  10  fni.  daily.  Rcsl* 
dent  Physician. 

EXETER,  DEVONSHIRE. 

PoPLE's  New  London  Hotel 

VA'VnONISKD   UY  TUK   nOYAh  FAMILY. 

Al).IOININ(}     NOUTIIKIINIIAV     l*AUK     ANH    NKAR    TIIK    OATIIKimAb. 

A  r.liaruiinf^  18(.li   ('ontiiry   llotol,   with   ovory   iiiodnrn   <MiiuCort  fttid 

luxury.     JOloctrio  Ijiclit.     jfonntiriil  covorod  Uourlynrd  (with  fomory 

aim  fouiitnin  in  cniitrn)  na  lionn^o. 

Nlffbt  Porter.    Rplcndid  New  iMf>t<>r  Oarage  v\itb  l«K:k-iip  nrivate  Inixcs  and  iiis|iec- 
tion  pitji.    Evotcr  llcadtpiartcrs  of  Royal  Antonmbilo  Club  of  (in.'at  Uritain  and 
Irt-lniid.    Posting.    Hold  Oniiiibuncn  aiHl  Cabs  at  Htntion^ 

EXETER. 

ROYAL  CLARENCE  HOTEL 

Facing  Qrand   Old  Cathedral. 

THE  QUIET  AND  COMFORT  OF  A  COUNTRY  MANSION. 

Moderate   Tariff   on   application,      (tarago    and    all   nocossarlos    one 
minuto  from  Hotel.    Tablo  d*II6tc  7  o'clock. 

J.  HEADON  STANBURY.  Proprietor. 


FECAMP,  NORMANDY. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE 

On  the  Plage.      Near  the  Casino. 

Telephone.    Beaatifnl  Sea  Yiew. 
Pcnsbm  from  0  Francs.   English  Spoken. 


MURRA  Y'S 

TRAVEL  TALK. 

Price  8S.  6(i. 


FLORENCE    (ITALY). 

OZl     IBL 

New,  comfortnhip,  urry  quirt  Firsl-claxx  Hnlvl.    On  fhn  iiingarno,  with  finest  view. 

Electric  Light.    Steam-Heating  throughout.    Apartments  with  Bath. 

Moderate  Pension  Arrangements.     Open  all  the  Year  Round. 

a  BENINI,  Proprietor. 
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FLOBBNOB. 

REGINA   HOTEL   AND  VICTORIA. 

Cmnplettlji  RvlniUl.  Iliv  only  norence  Hotel  do  tJiia  at  miHlanla  ^u.  SltiuUnl 
In  Uw  RKHl  FbiIiUhiiMv  UiiniUr.  giili:L  Full  SiHitli.  SuilcaiJ  Kuniu  witliPrlntv 
lUtliniHiH.    Hl.'uiiili.iil  ti>r<»iKlH>ill.     IHirti-vl  IXalliMc  a>Hl  liuvl  liHHUni  SuilUiT 

0*V.  F.  CHI*RI.  PrcfwirtOf. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. 

LO'THIm  x>xi   x&xtssxxi 

niWi'-lUHH  lllJTKk 

1.1ft.  Blaotrio  Uffht.  8tMm  Hsktlnr. 

K.  gRAMg,  Proprietor. 


FRANKFORT-ON-MAIN. 


BHoHia.  ■*  IEJk.  Kvrrr  M-4>'m  l'.ai.l«t.  Klu-lri.'  IJclil.  luilnl  llaliM, 
•ilr  l^niMiiM  HnmH  liwi  1I.U  M>iki  iiwanli.  IJalitrAttRKbiDci.  iikl  Hal 
Tuw  tn  ninr  rutin.    Mtiwiiml  i«  ihu  rmi-iMor.  rr*a  atumm*,  uunir  imn 


FRANKFORT  ON -THE-M  A  IN. 

an  AND    HOTEL   NATIONAL. 

ELECTRIC    LIGHT.  LIFT.  J.  FECHT.  Promietor. 


F»..z£^8B.D,  HOTEL     POST. 

WIUi  PrhatB  OaiMBdinCw :  VILLA  DR.  WOLF  and  VILLA  IMridlAL. 
(.AmOBST    rtaMT-OL,A»»    UVAaiJMIMKMT. 

Ill  laiiiltiiEly  [o  till'  ajii-liiiiii  niul  Hulli  IIoiihck.     )'|i.lii-[>nUi  Oiiiirort.    IJR.    EJnlrw 

l.lllliU     liivinnlBiuilvv  Pm*.    Lhoii  Tuiiiiia.    <lar*i{u. 

Iti„lur  Ll..>  j-:i*.i."l  ...a.uii:,w..l. ..(  U.u  lV..|.rt,-L..r  MAX  WOLF. 


FnANZENSUAD. 

HOTEL.  BRISTOL 


■.  K»AtM.  yi-aprt«t 


GENEVA. 

mm.  PKNSION  FI,K[SCIIIAHN 

UoDd  Poinl  de  FlaiupalBii. 


HOTEL  DP  LAC— ituit  »t.j»»l.vlM  II..imu. 

GENEVA. 

NBw  GRAND  HOTEL  BELLEYUE  "S? 

qUAI  DU  LEHAN.    Unique  Position.    FIralClass.     lOuKauiimtu]  ii>Sal[M<i. 

taim^itta  ^oi»forl.     Ihnil.lc  toiiiiniiniritlDii  ijoon  tii  Bveiy  Rcn>iii.     iri.miullul 

nardOD,     lawn    rel.iili..      Mu.f«r«Ie   n'nii..       AinDp'iiiBuU  iiwgr.liiiK  U>  imudu 
rroiii  8  [nui;>.  JCAN  SUTrCRUN,  Pni|iri«tar. 
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GENOA    (GENOVA). 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GENES. 

FuTiL  iSouTii.    Best  Part  ok  thk  Town. 

Patronised  by  Royalty  and  best  English  and 

American  Families. 

ALL    MODERN    COMFORT. 


HOTEL 


QBNOA.    ITAXiT. 

CONTINENTAL. 

l?Ilt<^T  CLA88.  Modem  IiMtnllmtioii.  (1(mc  to  Ckxtk's  nml  Nttrtti-Oertniin  IJovd 
I  Olllcfm.  I^inrr  (ifirilrti  oil  |.li<*  Koiiitli  Moor,  Willi  Hph'iiilhl  rnnnmiiiA.  (^liot 
ItooiiiM  nil.il  DirsHiiiu  HNMii  itflnclird.     A|i;iHiiiriilji  uilii  IWiIJi^. 

I..   aiKhAN(».  rroprliiliir. 

GENOA. 


scoa7'x:x.   zlo 


II10  ncnn'Al  iiot^'l  to  tlic  lUiiluay  SUtJon  (i-losc  l>y)  nml  tlio  Ijititlliift  Tier.  No 
noise  of  Xraiiis.  Kxrc<.'<liiiKly  well  Riliiato<l.  Very  qiiiut  ll(>ilruoiii«.  Perfect 
Bniiitary  arrAiigoinciits.    Moileratu  charges.    Central  Ueatiiifc  throiipliuiit.    Lift. 

RODINO  UKO'lllERS,  l*ruprlotor8. 

GENOA. 


MODERN  COMFORT.     PENSION  FROM  8  FRANCS. 

Central  Heating.    Restaurant.    Electric  Light.    Lift.    Moderate  Prices. 

GLION. 

Grand  Hotel  du  Righi  Vaudois  Glion. 

l^IRST-GLASS  HOTEL,  onlaraod  and  entiroly  ronowed,  with  the  best 
J-  comfort.  160  llnonis.  One  uf  the  Rncst  altnatioiin  hi  8Miir.crlnmI.  Central 
Ifratiuf?.    MiMlorato  Charffofl.    <»|H!Ii  all  the  year,      y,  RISOHELMANlf ,  Pfoprtotor. 

GLION  above  TERRITET. 

THE    NEW    PARK    HOTEL. 

Kinit-(!lniw  lloiinn,  rrcent'y  ttponcil.  KliirAt  Nltiiallon.  r.nti'St  iiiiproremonti. 
Central  lienliiiu  thnHiKhoiit.  I'p  U*  l»atc.  Own  iHMintiriil  IniKi*  Vsxrk.  0\mn  all 
the  3 ear.     Mmlerato  TriniH.  ^^  OAI8ER,  Proprietor. 


MURRAYS   HANDBOOK 

FOR 

SCOTLAND. 

Rkuith  Edition.    67  Maps  and  Plans. 
Price  lOs.  6d. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

FOR 

IRELAND. 

Seventh  Edition. 
43  Maps  and  Plans.    9s. 
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THE   HAGUE.    HOLLAND. 


8|iocijilly  imtn>»iiHNl  by  tlio  luiMlliitf  iiieiiil»tni  of  Kiifflbli  aimI  American  wuvMf. 
Liixiirltfiwiy  KnriiUliod  HulUm  iif  1*riviiU)  ItoiwM  witli  lliU'li  Rimniui.  10(i  llotliwiiMB, 
HHJttly  all  Willi  ItttUiruuiu  aUJoiuluK.  Beautiful  Faliu  Euuiu  aud  Ltdiw'  lirawliitf 
Room.  Anivrfcan  Bar.  Every  modem  comfort.  Service  de  Luxe  and  nuri vailed 
Culalne.  Motor  Cars  always  ready  for  excnrslona.  Tulip  seaaou,  April— May. 
Telegraphic  Address  :  **  Hallkr,  Haouh."  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet,  *'  How  to 
Visit  Hollaud,"  U>  the  Proprietor,  C.  T.  Hallkr.  THE  HAGUE— THE  JIUH  OV 
HOLLAND.  AttractkHis  :  Iniiunionilile  Uealtliy  llocruatlons.  Art  Treasures. 
Faslilonalile  Society.  Mni;iilllcviit  Troiii.  Pretty  lAkos.  Cotd  and  Ijoafy  Prooien- 
ades.  Lovely  WiMidoil  Walks  aiMl  Drives.  Mauy  places  of  iutorest  lu  the  vicluUy. 
A  ihort  tr.m  ridt.  to  !klM,youlii|teu. C.  T.  HALLBR.  Proprittor. 

HANOVER. 

HOTEL    ROYAL. 

PACING    CENTRATj    STATION. 

Patronised    by    Royalty    and    best    English    and 

American  Society. 

TUB  QUIET  AND   DISTINGUISHED   HOTEL   OP  HANOVER. 

Every  Comfort  for  Travellers.     Suites  and  Slnffle  Rooms  with  private 
toilet  and  bath  rooms  of  American  model.    Motor  Car  Garage. 

HARROGATE. 


THIS  FIKSTGLASB  HOTEL  stands  in  its  own  extensive  Grounds, 
and  is  sltuatod  in  tlio  liest  iNut  of  Hiish  Harrogate,  facing  tlie  Stray.  SouUi 
as|MN;t.  TuiihIm  mid  <'r«N|iict  Grouuils  adjoin  Uiu  Hotel.  The  nearest  H<iiel  to  tltc 
Golf  Links.  ('nrriftKtui  t**  llie  WcHh  nitd  Itnllis  five  i»r  cliarKU.  Motor  Uwriwu  wmI 
lusiHictlon.    I'ulml.  For  Terms,  apply  THE  MANAGER. 

HAVRE.   NORHSANDY  HOTfiX.!. 

ig9.  n«,  HUB  DB  PARIS  (Ccnlrc).         FIRSl^  CI^SS. 

Lift.  Central  Heating.  Electric  Light.  KesUnrant  h  la  Carte.  Well-stocked  Wine 
Cellar.  Breakfast,  2  fr.  5  c  'I'able  d'lIOte.  S  f r.  60  c.  Large  Smokhig  HalL  English 
Newspapers.  Music  and  Reading  Rooms.  Interpreter  speaks  all  I^anguagea. 
Omnibus.  A.  MOREAII,  PrtpriOor. 

Only  UiUa  in  Havre  with  U/i  and  CnUral  liMting. 

HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL   VICTORIA. 

FIBST-OLASS  HOTEL  in  every  respect,  lu  a  most  beautiful 
situation.  Beautiful  Verandah  and  large  Garden  at  the  back  of 
the  House.  Advantageous  arrangements  made  for  stay.  Central  Hot> 
Water  Heating.  Aimrtinents  with  Batliroom.  Highly  recommended. 
Garage.  Concert  in  the  **  Stadt  Garden  "  close  to  the  Hotel  every 
evening  in  the  Summer,    ^roderu  Comfort. 

CARL  MULLER,  Proprietor. 
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HEIDELBERG. 

HOTEL    EUROPE. 

THIS  moBt  charming  FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL  fltonds  in  its  o\yn 
Park,  situated  in  the  bent  part  of  town,  near  the  Station.  All 
Modem  (yonifort,  Apartments  with  bath,  Open- Air  Restaurant  on 
Tcrrncc.  (Pardon  (%>ncfM-tM.  Tlot  Water  Heating  thronghout. 
Armiig^MiKMitH  iiuwlo  for  Kiay.  Ijargn  Ant<»iiiol)ilr  Hoimo.  Specially 
patroniKod  by  the  leading  nieinborH  of  the  JOiiglish  and  American 
Society.  '  F.  GABLER,   Proprietor. 

HEIDELBERQ. 


New  Modern  First-Glass  House.     On  the  Promenade  to  the  Castle. 
Quiet  Location.    Five  minutes  from  the  Station.    Moderate  Pension 

^«^"'»^  H.  U  FELLMEDEN.  Proprietor. 


HEIDCLBERQ. 


DARMSTADTER  HOP. 

Four  inlniif4>fl  fmm  ilir  Hlnti'in.  llrxMiin 
fnmi  M.  2.20;  DlniMT.  M.2.W».  Klrrlrir 
LIglit.    IVntli.    HtcAiii  Jluatiiig. 


MURRAYS   HANDBOOK 

FOR 


WfMi  1Ia]m  nnil  riAiiR.     Ilrnily  1007. 


SWITZKKIiAND,    Ct.  AppensoU, 

S.700  tcvt  rI«ivc  8cn-l(*vrl. 
Beauttful  Vlllaire,  OTcrlookingr  the  Lake  of  CoiiaUiice.    Exquisite  Health  Reaort,  bracing  climate 

FREIHOF    and    8CHWEIZERHOF,    First    Class    Hotels. 

1<1.XT1''.NHIVK  own  OrnntMlH.  Hliniljr  l*nrk.  wniitln fill  view.  Affitnlii  i'\i'ir  ifutiM*  (Vmifuri.  Klrni- 
J  nilii<'iiiNinr.  HanilAry  nrrniifri'MMMilM.  linwiiN  for  TtMinJM,  rrii>|iiH.  IkiwlH.  I>a»i«»^  (Vnltu» 
with  Ihiily  rmirrrtJi.  KitKlfnh  McKviif.  fltrntR*  Wlirj.  Ilaihii  ami  n.iiln»|>nllil«-  KitAMlRliinnil. 
Milk  fmni  own  farm.      Kirctrir  Tiithf  thrtrtiKhont.      iVniiffiii  frmii  f».  ^._  Sni«w»ii._Maj'-Mrtol»er. 


]M«*aii<*  writ^  for  I'ainplilot.    ('iH>k'<<  f 'niiiMiiin. 


Prop..  Alth«rr*81mond. 


HILDESHEIM. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

FIRST-CLASS    JIOVSK. 

Situated  in  the  Centre  of  the  Town.  Baths  in  the  house. 
Omnibus  at  the  Station.  Central  Heating  Apparatus.  50  Rooms 
and  Saloons,  fitted  up  with  evety  Comfort  of  Modern  Times. 
English  Newspapers.     Electric  Lii2:hb.  C.  HEERDT. 


HOMBURQ  (BATHS  OF). 

HOTEL  BELLEVUE. 

Klr»«J.  rliinH  ill  i-vfTyif-iw't,  fiK-liig  Kui-riiH4'ii 
mill  lUil lilioiiw.     lliirli  iiiulqiiiH  iMMliiiiii;  III! 
MUi'liTii  ini|tn»vi'mfiiti<.     Vnruiiin  tl'Miiinir. 
Modrrntf  TcriMN.        \V.  Kl>*«  11  Kll.  f  riniH.(i.r. 


Hut  hrat  TtHirlKU'  Ma|m  of  nil  imilii  of 

ilip  Wnrlil  firo  kRpt  In  rUm'Ic  liy 

\\r.  Ri»\VAHi»  STANWnii), 

li,  1.<I,  A-  11,  l-«»n|t  AVrf,  r/inil»n,  W.I*. 

If>i7#'  flatliuj  rrtfuiremfntn. 
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[HYERES 

GRAND  HOTEL  METROPOLE. 

Situatod  adjoining  a  fluo  Park,  and  iu  Llio  mobt  skoltorod  part 
of  the  town.  S[>lcndid  view  ovor  tlie  Sua  and  IslandB  of  Hydros. 
Full  South.  liargo  Hall.  Five  o'clock  Tea.  OrcheHtra.  Lift. 
Batlia.     Heated  by  warm  air.    (iarago  for  Automobilod. 

Tenna  Moderate,        E.  CASTUEIL,  Director  and  Proprietor. 


HYERES 

HOTEL  REGINA  HESPERIDES. 

IPIRST-CLASS   FA&ULV   HOTKL.    I'liu  ImmI  aiitl  miutt  healllif  sltiiatiim  on  the 
Hill,    fjiit^e  TurraiKi  all  nrtiiul.    Vurandnh  aiiU  (hinloii.    Every  amifort  aiid 
«o<mI  TmUlc  giiiiraiil<H:tl  ut  in«HluniUj  |.rl»:cH.  a,  VIDAL  MARTIN,  Director. 

STANFORD'S    COMPENDIUM    OF   GEOGRAPHY   AND 

TRAVEL. 

TlilrUuii  Voliiiitt!!!.    Ijiiifu  criiwii  8vo.,  t-l«ilii,  168.  nicli  (tutld  Ht'immWly). 
.  Mi'lK  VOLrSIK,  jrST  Vl/lilJSUKIK 

AUSTRALASIA. 

VOL    I.    AUSTRALIA    AND    NEW  ZEALAND. 

SECOND  KDITION.        REWRITTEN. 

By    J.    W.    UkKCiORY,     F.R.S..    D.Sc. 

Prof««aor  of  Onology  In  ih«  Uiilv«riilty  of  OliMtfow. 

KiJvUod  mid   ill  Kit-Hl    piirt    ItrwrilUit,   wllli    New    llliiKtr«lltMui  niid   .\1ii|ni. 
Willi  u:(  i^lu|M  and  hiaKraiuH,  Hii  llliLHlmlioiiH,  and  (is I  luiftOM. 

DiirliiK  rcroiil  yrarM  lliu  K^i^i'aidilcal  iiiaLorialM  ivfturdliiK  .Auiilralia  liavu  Kronu 
very  ra|»idly  uwIiik  l<>  Uio  Hiiivcya  liy  tliti  INiiiartitiuiiU  uf  IaihIh,  Miiicji,  Itnilways, 
Water  Supply,  Piihlic.WurliK,  and  AKni:!!!!!!!^.  Tito  ptvMcnl  ciiliixdy  new  work  lias 
cuusttiiuently  lieeii  proditcud  to  till  Uiu  plauo  in  tliu  auritM  uf  Dr.  Alfred  Kiifi«el 
^Val lace's  voliunu,  wiiicli  ia  now  out  of  print. 

EUROPE.  Vol.  I.  The  Countries  of  the  Mainland  («).Kcluding  the  North- 
West)  ;  Vol.  II.    The  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  ftc . 

ASIA.  Vol.  I.  Northern  and  Eastern  Asia ;  vol.  II.  Southern  and 
Western  Asia. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  Vol.  I.  Canada  and  Newfoundland;  Vol.  11.  The 
United  Siatos. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  AMERICA.  Vol.  I.  South  America ;  Vol.  11.  Central 
America  and  West  Indies. 

AUSTRALASIA.     Vol.  II.    Malaysia  and  the  Pacific  Archipelagoes. 

AFRICA.    Vol.  I.    North  Africa ;  Vol.  II.    South  Africa. 

SUPPLEMENTARY    VOLUMK. 

GLOSSARY  OF  GEOGRAPHICAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  TERMS. 

Illustrated  List  of  the  Series  gratis  on  application. 

liONDON:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  12,  13,  &  14.  Long   Aciik,  W.C, 

Ucoijraithvi-  to  Itui  il/i^t'W//  the  Kimj. 
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Hotel  Tyrol. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

HEW  SUITES  OF 

APARTIBRTS, 

ALL    FIREPROOF 

[Sf  ntOme  llvniiebriiiii'). 

HOT-WATEB  HEATING. 

TWO  UI^TS. 
Unw>\    Tennis. 

KOTOn  CAR  SKELTER,  AD. 


HOTEL 
DE  L'EUROPE. 

]         Firsl-clflsa 

I  Eatablishment, 

I  Affords  ever;  Modern  Comrorl. 

I         AatoB  HunEoh,  Vrtprlttor. 

!  HOTEL 

GOLDENE    SONNE 


CARI.  nRRII.  rropri«lor. 

RPCHLV  ILLUSTRATED  OUIDES   of  INNBOnUCK  (ml  on  npplknilon  by  (hi 


UURIIAT'S  HANDBOOE   ADVERTISER. 


INTERLAKEN. 


•CHWKIZERHOF- 
HOTKL    I 

Vimt  Cliuu.  Itost  iKbUiait 
UM  IbodniiiU  PiMiiioiikdu. 
Bliloitdid  viowa  of  Juiigfna 
uid  Alps.  Lift.  Elactrio 
light.  C«ntnl  HMtiug. 
Awttmeuti  aud  Itoonu 
witli  iirivato  baths.  First- 
cluw  Rextsurant.  HuLor 
Shed.  Personally  con- 
diiotod  by  the  Propriatort, 
B.  STBUBIN  fc  WIBTH. 


INTERLAKEN. 


HAURER   BROIHERS.  Proprltlsn  anH  Minafira. 


INTEnLAKEN. 

GiaM  Hotel  des  Alpes. 


KARL  SBBAUBR,  Pnipriatiir. 


KISSINGEN     SPA. 

EOO^XIX.  X33EI   SfcXTSSXEI. 

taau-vt,Amm  vamu-t  hotki. 


KISSINGEN. 

REGINA  HOTEL,  BAD  KISSINGEN. 

FIrtl-clui  Ih'Ul.  I'alruuliad  Iv  Rnyaltr.  Built  in  IM*  11il>  wull  iiuumtail 
llDUil  iHlllilli  ■  [iiw  Hilaulia  of  Uu  Itetlu,  !l|>rlD|pi.  ami  ■'  KiirRarUii  "i,i»lvlinUi<l  (Br 
tta  Niirlvullnl  Csilar,  i-uMm,  aail  8ii|wrlor  H<trvi>«,  ouuiii>ligi  a  jwrfw-t  ultiiaikiB  In 
His  DintDrn  lart  ot  KbdnRMi.  SlHiiiilBC  hlRh  In  lU  own  aniuaiJt,  uIimu  bi  Ihs 
KuRBt.  it  L-omiiiiuiili  nil  cilviiilTv  viuw.     liiulily  ivummiviHlol  lo  anellili  aad 


JAOqUIB   OBIBtLU,  MBnacInK  Propria! 

<ri>niicrJr  al  Ihu  diu'iU  Hotel.  ^IgnU 


KREUZNACH. 


HOTEL,  ORANIENHOF  (First  Cliss). 

FlNR^ilxllilirbsililluIlou.  laUiiiniu>lliItrnilie]>rltiIe  (nunilii  u»r  tlia  Kurtua 
■nd  the  I'llliM.    Jk  well-lmown  (D-l  txlenilvelr  punnlieil  t.iiUlldiD»nI.    Vlilia 

"'  M.  oVALTEnt  Pnipristor. 
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LISBON. 

BRAGANZA     HOTEL. 

rrillS  well-known  F1R8T-€LAS8  FAMILY  ROTRU  lately  rrnoTttad  by  tiM  Rojal 
1  lIooM  of  Brtf^ntt,  ond  fitted  np  by  the  now  Pninrietor,  VicrrOR  C.  BASARrn,  Is 
highly  recommeiMlable  for  Its  large,  elry,  and  comfortable  Arertmenta,  comnumdlng  the 
motit  extensive  and  pictumqne  views  of  the  RlTcr  Tagua,  aa  well  aa  of  Lisbon.  Snperlor 
CuUhie  and  carefully  Rclccted  Winee. 


LISBON. 

HOTEL  DURARD  (English  Hotel) 

TjAJiao  no  QVIKTKT.hA. 

FIUST-C'L A RS   KS  TA MLISII M  KNT. 

8ltnal«d  In  the  nirat  ranlml  purl  of  tbo  Town. 
Hlglilj  r«rt«nimmi«lr4  for  lU  onrafort  tmH  moilemta 
ehftrawi.  RflMdlnc  Roitn.  B«?rnkl  lancruiMtM  tpolien. 


STANFORD'S 

GEOLOGICAL  ATLAS  of  GREAT 
BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

ByH.  B.  WOODWARD,  F.R.8,,  F.0.8. 
Price  12s.  6d.  net. 


LLANGOLLEN, 


NORTH 
99 


WALES. 


Ia  one  of  the  most  convenloot  In  this  "  liOvdy  Vale,"  and  scond  to  none  for  Comfort, 

Catering,  and  Situation.     00  BoilrooniR,  Unre  Private  Sitting;  RooniSf  Electric  r.ight 

tliriMiKlHxit.  rxt4>nnivtt  Motor  (Inmfco.    Toi(*pliono  No.  7. 

Adilrriw:  "llANh,"  Li.ANnoi.i.KN.  lli*Rident  rroprlolor,  J.  S.  SHAW. 


LOCARNO. 


TERMINUS  of  the  GOTHARD 
RAILWAY  on  LAGO  MAGGIORE. 


THE  RRinD  HOTEL 


ITALIA y  I.AKF.S, 
23  lirn.  from  liondon.  ir»  Xwn.  from 
l*siriK.  4  hi-s.  from  Mllnn.  0  lirf». 
from  Gonoii.  -l  hrn.  from  Liiroriio. 
OPEN  the  whole  vear.  Most  luxarioiis  and  oomfortablo  home  for  all 
the  seasons  in  Italy  or  Awltzerland.  Patronised  by  all  the  Itoyal  Families.  Unrivalled 
sltnstion  in  the  Hnest  climate  of  Europe;  witliont  snow,  wind,  or  fog,  bat  with  plenty  of 
smiHhine.  BntlrAly  adnpted  lor  winter  realdenoe-  Pmnoanred  hj  the 
iMaly  IMiyKlriuM  (if  11. M*.  The  Kinit  of  lUivsrla  and  Ifnivrniiiy— Tnif.  At.f>vs  Martin— to  lie 
tlHo  liral'lld«>Kt  Slid  Ik>hI  All  S^a^m^  llraHirt.  Ilraiilirid  walks  ami  nionntsln  ««xcitnilnna. 
Knglinh  Chnrch,  lh«<:lor,  S«n-.lrly.  I.irt.  Prlvnln  Slmnjcr  and  ('arriaKi^  fnr  v|pltnni. 
Kxqiiisite  Cuisine.     Modtrste  chargt'S.    Klcctrlc  Jjjgbt  In  rvcry  HMiin.    Uuir.    'J'enids. 

If   Proprietors. 


LONDON. 

UTriNEKORD  S  Kor 'Aridity" ortiioHt-imnch. 

*^**^'''^*^*'  VTAax^   KJ  j,.,,^  Hcnrtbum  and  Ilemlachc. 

mjr  a  /^JLTTTIflT  A  '*'"'  ^*'*^t  and  Indiirostion. 

Ifl  il  Iv  nl  Pj^  I  A  Safest  and  tno.4t  etfectlve  Aixsricnt  for 

Stthl  hij  (lumhh  throHiihouf  thv  Worhl. 
LONDON. 

STANFORD'S  NEW  MAP  OF  THE  COUNTY 

OF  LONDON. 

Co  t)ie  scale  r>f  4  Ins.  to  1  mile  (1  :  16, 840).    In  twenty  slieets,  attractively  coloured ; 

size,  sciMirate  sheets,  18  by  10  inches,  the  whole  llap  Joined  up,  84  by  hi  ina. 

Thoioughfy  Revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Prices  :  Coloured  Sheets,  l&t.,  flat  In  iiortfolio,  10«. :  mounted  to  fold  in  case  In  Ato 

divisions,  4ri«. :   nionnted  on  ninhogitny  rollctif«  ami  vamlshefl,  4rtf.  ;   mounted  on 

spiitig  roller,   i'tt ;    nriinrnlo  aImtI^,  prion  One  Shilling  cnrh. 

riiAtnun,  and,  uhriu  iicrcmnry,  n  ttnckini;  ntllcr,  nxlrn. 

"  The  l)cst  and  simplest  map  of  Iho  cniiitnl  publlHlii'd."-   Satnrduft  lUfifH: 

EDWARD  STANFORD,  12, 13,  &  14,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.C. 

Oeittfrajth^r  /<»  Hit  Mnknty  th§  King. 


. 
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LUCERNE. 

Hotel  Schweizerhof 


Hotel  Luzernerhof 


IN  THE  BE3T  SITUATION  ON  THE  LAKE  AND  PROMENADE. 

eoo     ^xix>s. 

Prirale  Bath  ftooins.      NEW  WING  OPENED.  SPRING.  1906. 

Altll.tNdKMKNT    K.V    f'^'.V.VKIIV    WITH    i-ll(l-|'t( tlM'Kn   ST.W 
iKXCi.llHIVK   or'  JULY   ANI>   ^IHKJS-I'I. 

SCHWEIZERHOF   OPEN    ALL   THE    YEAR. 

WITH  GOOD   WAliillNa   SYSTEil. 

Proprietors:  MAUSER   BROTHERS. 


LUCERNE. 

HOTEL    DU    LAC. 

FIIIBT-OI.ABS    nOTIiK 

MBfiiiacL-iil  lb(;ihli>lii>i<.-iil,  n-vi'iilly  .:i>liii]i..-.l  l>y  n  Nv»  Wliiu  ••!  100  K<iudu. 
•U  UaU.  Sul.;»iLlil  •itiiBlhHi  »ii  Iliu  Uku.  wliviv  tliv  Klvvr  Kuiin  JuiiBi  (nmi  H. 
(eittoUiu  nvimnii  Vint  iMHve.  CJoiu  t->  the  RHlUny  HUUonmul  su-amlHUitner. 
'hli  EiUNUhpiiHit  liu  iitay  iiwiieni  oiiiufiirt.  I.llt ;  Kliiitrii:  IJiiIil :  Ci'iitnl  atiwu 
lenLliiii.  Itnllu  ill)  tJisn.  oiuii  froiu  ;  «.in.  di  T  ■•.».  Hcaulllul  iiluriilu  >'>3llbuk 
ii.l  SlaJiuiw  in  Ihe  llaiiwi  IUnMl»>i»«>. 

PENSION  ARRANGEUENTS  FOR  A   LONG  STAY. 

OX'BN    ALL    TUB    YBAR    EOUNB. 

fniirUlvri:  sni-LUAHH  *  SICKKKT, 


T  • 
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LUCERNE. 

HOTEL  SWAN  AND  RIGI. 

FIIIST-CLASS  HOUSR  of  old  roputfttion,  patronised  by  English 
and  Americans.     Best  Situation  on  the  Quay. 

Every  Motlorn  ('oinfort.     Private  ])atliroonis.     Hot-Water  Heating 
tliroiiglioiit.     ()|Mwi  all  tlio  yoar. 

Hotel    Rigl    oiilriroly  ro-liiiiH.  and   lu'wly  fiirnishod,   r'onnorl^d  by 
bridge  with  the  **  Swan." 

HAEFELI  PROS.,  Proprietors. 

LUCERNE  (near). 

PALACE  AND  GRAND  HOTEL  AXEN-FELS. 

250  BEDS.  Above  Lake  of  Lueerne.  2,200  ft.  above  Sea. 

THE   LEADING   HOUSE  FOR  ENQUSH  AND  AMERICAN  FAMILIES. 

ITmiST-CTjARR  HOTEL,  quite  up-to-date.  Most  elegant  Public 
llcwn^s.  Iiar^o  fjonnfje  and  'rernicos.  Tlie  Park  and  Woods  of 
Axen-Kols  nn>  the  prottinst  in  Swit/orlund,  witli  nearly  a  niiln  frontage 
to  the   liakc.     Klcrtrio   llaiiway   from   llrunnen.     (lolf   LinkH   in   the 

Jlotol  (J  rounds.  _.    r.<^. ....  *^t^    n  .   . 

P.  SCHNACK,  Proprietor, 

I  UnPRNF      HOTEL  BEAU-BIVACE. 

On  tlio  (^inl  Nfttiotml.     Full  IVinoninm  of  (he  fAkc  snd  the  IMkIi  Al|m.    Entirely 
rriMMfiloil.     Klrnli  nl  Si'imnili*  TiiIiIom.     Ni*\v   Hull.     Kiill   I'l'tMloii  rnuii  0  rranifi 

"»'*^""''*  O.  OlOen,  Proprietor 

(lnU>  MniifiKor  or  \  lrh>ilii  Ualvi,  Ml..  I^lorllx). 


LUGANO   (SWITZERLAND). 
HOTEL.    BEAU  -  REGARD 

AND  CONTINENTAL. 

Ncr»r  Station  and  Kiigllsh  Citnrcli. 
Splendid  Situation.  Laiyc  Park.  Most 
CMniforlahle.       j^  p^  HELMSAOBR. 


Ni:W  niHTIONS. 

MURRAY'S  ROME. 
MURRAY'S  EGYPT. 

Ready  Summer,  1907. 


No  Winter. 


(Funohal). 
3*  DAVS'  VOYAGE  FROM  BNOLAND. 


No  Dist. 


OOT'ZIX.S. 


3ELX]X13'S 

(B8TABLI8HBD    1850.) 

By  appointment  to  H.ILH.  the  late  Duke  of  ZkUnburgh. 

aSID*8  PAIiACB  HOTai,,and  ANMBXB8.-SittMUMl  on  the  Cliffp  tn  (hovenittf  Pumhal, 

iMi  the  N<*«°  K<Mwl.  nvcrlctoktiiff  tlir  Sm.     Cnuwl  vU-w  of  thp   Moiindiin^.     t*vn  liaihing  nn<l 

iHinliMf.     Lift.    Uinr<*«l  Unnli'im  ill  Miuh'liu.     Krt>nc-li  Ciiijiinp. 

CARMO HOTEL.— Ill  Rhrltcml  rcntml  ixwit ion.  R BI  O'd  MOUNT  HOTBL.-9mo ft.  nborc urn. 

.    TImw  KIIIHT clash  ll«>TKIiKnffiii-«l  rvi-rj' roinf«»rt  fiirrnnilIifiiniiiltnivcU«>i-!>.R{vinKKtTatrtioif« 

of  Nitimlioii.  KliTtrir  LIrIiI  tlii-oiiRlnxit.  T«*iiiiiiir<iurtii,  hrir«>  ipinleiiii,  ImtliR.  n^ulinit  nnd  iinolcinR 

nMiniH.     I<<>iiiivi'.    KiiKli^n.  Hiviicli.  niMl  (Inniinii  itf«ii|«i|M*rN.    ItillinnU.   Tli<*  HANITAilV  iiiTHnip*- 

iiii'mIh  niT  |M*ifi*i-t.     All  H|«iiiM<i.<«  mh*I.     IV-iih{oii  fn«iM  Hh.  Ik/.  lo  j(i  |M*r  ili<  iii,  ni*ft»rilliiK  lo  ni'ttitn- 

flMMl-llioll. 

rnni|>lilft  Frcr.  AmAy  (o  Mi'midi.  Koll\V(M»|»  imi»S.  A  <'0..  4fl.  R|.  Mnrr  Axo.  1«»n(lnn:  M«f«ni. 
TliOH.  (HMiK  AHON,  iiuilKnlKCiniiR.  I^mhIoii  ;  llOTKLTAKIKI'  IUIKKAU,77n,  Itrgt-nt  8lnH>t, 
l<i»iul»n:  M(fnr«..l.*  ll.  LINDHAV.LIil..  IN,  H«Mii|iHt..  AimIh'ii  Htnvt.nml  MAfKAY  |ll(OH.A(^».. 
31.  lliiiiov«>r  SlivH.  Killnliiirrrli;  ni  the  HTKAMHIIIP  <'<IM1'ANY'H  omrKH.  or  WILLIAM 
IlKin.  MnilHi-a.    A  iKUml  rin(r<Mli>.    THi-ffni|4iltr  Ailiinttx:  "  IIKII>-  KUNrHAl.." 


W MORBAY'8  HANDBOOK  ADVBBTI8BR.  M«y, 

MARIENBAD. 

MARIENBAD  'bqhemia). 


eaS    MET.HiSS    ALTITUDE. 
■OI-JlLnHE  CUUTE.  FOREST  OF  HKH  TIEEI.  IHaTEKO  NHTION. 

Kreuzbrunn,  Ferdlnandabpunn,  the  strongoat  niaubcr  mU  w»lon 
in  EuroiHjlQvegriunmuiiiii  ft  litre).  Indicotioiia ;  r>iMa«a  in  oonnectiou 
with  niolaliolic  cluuiyau,  diHCaxuH  of  tlie  huart  (fktty  dogonerkiioD), 
of  tliu  livur,  of  lliu  iuUiHliiioB,  duniiiguniuntd  of  uiruulikliou,  Ac. 
Rudol Quelle,  jiMmlnuiilly  lurgo  ooiitonU  in  cktbonato  ol  liiuo  and 
magnoBiu.  liKliLullnnii:  (tout,  urio  auid  diatlio«iii,  cbronio  oatuth  of 
Lba  bairiii  of  lliu  kiduayi,  ol  Uio  bladdur,  J;c.,  iiophritio  atone,  ahronlc 
oatacihH  of  tbo  intesLined,  lia.  Ambroslusbnintl,  strongeat  pura  ilOD 
chalybBahi  Wfttor  (witL  OITT  grammiu  ol  bi-oarboniLte  o(  Iron  per  Utte). 
Indi cations :  Anumiu,  obloioais,  Jm:.  WaldquoUe,  foe  alt  diufuea  of 
rovplratory  orgHiia. 

r/tUHrn4  (Mi-bsHlr  AbIiI  Hulb   hi    ritrlaa*  lU-nnrm.     Unit  Until  fr^m 

OrrH  Uiiil  Itrimll*  ( 4.1,000  pimriiJivH).    lluilritpHlhle  KMlnkUrkmaitt. 

MCiiu  HHil  mtrtrlr4il  lUiUit, 

Halucolotjirul-I  lyKiu»>"  In  ..li  tut  ion.  /tinclur  liiuLitiilo.  Dr.  IIulliD(;'» 
InLalalorium.  m>,OUU  Vinilon,  U0,000  Touiiitd.  ]<uil  (loll  Liukx  on 
the  Cuutinont.  I'lOtptctui  given  by  the  IlaryeniuiitUrami. 


MARIENBAD. 
^O'aCXIIl        ■^»7"glT-M-  A  -p. 

KtlWlMII.AHH  IIOIIHK  I^Llniiiiwoi  )iy  KiikImIi.  KI»vuI«i1  luilUm.  ii<i«» 
tlifj  I'riiiuijiiil  Kiirliiin  Mul  liiUli  KHbtliUilniiinilii.  Niiiminiiu  Hliiiilu  iiml  Iluu1ik> 
Itiilruiiiiii,  Hiifhn  at  liirtiii  nnil  iilry  l'riviiUi^t>i>''<'iii"iitii.  lloiloriiW I'luirpa. 
Arruni(cim-iiur..i'l..ii|ixliiy.  ICWirV^.lHliL  llitllix.  Tuluiiboiio.  l.nwi]TunnliL 
Omnlbn*  muvln  i^l  Iriilii*.  T.  HAKMBBaOHVID,  Propr. 


MARIENBAD. 

^oo^xiXi    ¥c:K.xJela'C3-xIx^. 

FIRST-CLASS  BHGLISB  HOUSE. 
IMtFultiim  lo  tin  Town.  llppo.llB  Um  HpitniB"  Knuibninucii "  wxl  Uie  BiilliluK 
hUbllahment.    IJIt.    Blwl.i'l':  Lmlit.     Viuiiimi  ClmnliiH.    Omnlbiu  U  thtSUiUM. 
totOollLiiili*.  J.  A.  BUBSITIOS,  fivpHHor. 


MARIENBAD. 

PALACE  HOTEL  FURSTENHOF. 

Tke  Larfcil  »»i  oiMl  Holeni  Enfllsh  Hmic.      Patraalted  ky  Royally, 

Best  SiliKilion.  -JOO  ItooiiH  anil  Suloiin  ivitli  lluth.  TaUuI  Siinilury 
Imiirovviiioiits.  Kiiluiidid  I'lililiv  ItuuniH.  Ov/u  I'ark  and  Luwu  TtiniiH. 
Ariikiigcmtiitri  lor  Icingur  Htay.    Klodcrute  CWrgca. 

JIUBT.V  ALf.  TK.IIN8. 

Proprietor,  EMIL    BARUCH, 


igOT.  lIUnSAY-S  handbook  ADVBaTISER.  9S 

MAYENOE  -ON.THE-RHI  NC 

"^•^■^aS^^u.  HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDE.  "^'^fiSV 

iIMIF:  r.RAIIINII  KAMII.V  IIOTIHK.  CI|H4>VI«»iiont)wItl>liw  Miit  Tunniu  Minin- 
I  tnliiii.  iilip-ollr  HUuunlxKl  UiflliiR  11w  Biirl  Ti>wii  lliinli-i>.  IJtl.  Rlcrtrlo 
IjRiit.  Ht«m  UuLliie.  Ihitlii.  Tslcgnni :  "lIuUAIililliHur,  Mtim,"  Uuinlbtu 
nmU  all  Tniliu. 

MENTON. 

Now  re-orKHHlicd  and  r«  dacoTBted.     UNDER  NEW  MAHAOEHKHT. 

ALEXANDRA  HOTEL. 

~;  I)KI,IflHTni|.l,V  HlTVATBDnnsn 
dcikUirt  [Hiallhxi  nini'M  k  I.ARGR 
PAKK    >nl    flAR[>BN,    itlth    Uw 


M  EXCELLENT  CUISINE 


SUPERIOR  SERVICE. 

FnfHt  XstUik  U.TIHAIJ  ArTmn(«igiiti.       S>l)i<.        EmoklBt  ul  BUllua  Khb. 

LARGE    PUBLIC    SALOONS.  BEST   TENNIS   COURT. 

Cenlpfti  Hentlng.       Iloetrio  LIffht.       Lin.       Modornle  Chnrinw. 

For  pnrlkiitar!!  np(>lr  Is  the  MANAGER. 

MENTONE.— The  Warmest  Corner  of  Europe. 

CD.  HOTEL  DE  VENISE  &  CONTINENTAL. 

Tha  Wartnnt  Corner  af  Mantene. 
ftllRhtl]'  rlfcatol  In  I(k  own  Bnnllfiil  Ijirnc  Qiinlcn.     K1«-trlc  LiHit  tliroiiRhunU 
ItBlli  Rnnm  nn  I'vcry  KliHir.     New  )lnl1.    Winter  Oarlfii.    Vrnuiilnh.     RIntrlo  M(t. 
"''"•"'■'  "■■'■'■I'lB- J.  SOMAZZt.  Proprietor. 


Hotel  Prihce  be  Gilles. 


STANFORD'S  TOUBISTS' 
CATALOGUE. 


TO  MOTORISTS.  ^:r rz ':' '"3 

Books  iiC,  for  Moloriufi— (.Imlis. 
EDWARD  BTAMFOUn.  13.  18.  ft  U,  Long  Acre,  London, AV.C. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVURTISBIl. 


PALACE    HOTEL. 

Now  Firat-cIuBB  llulel.    Itight  oppowlo  Iko  Station.    Every  modem 
Home  Oomiott.    French  KesUurftnt.    Lilts.    Eloctda  Light.    SlcMu 
Heating  throughout.      Apartments  with   Bath   Room  and    DrcKsiug 
Room  attikchcd  on  ovory  Floor.    Railway  Offlco  in  the  Hotel. 
Branch:  HOTEL   QUIRINAL.  ROME. 

BUOHBH-DPRRHR,  Proprif/or. 


MILAN. 


HOTEL   CAVOUR. 


HEIRS  SUARDI,  Proprietors. 


MILAN. 


S.  PEVOUASSOUX  t  CO..  ProprietOTi. 


HOTEL  MANIN. 


IVstTcilr  iiiilst.     Kvcr 


Bellini's  Hotel  TeriolQQS. 


HOHT-DORE-LES-BAIHS  (France). 

uflTci    SARCIRON-RAINALDY. 

First  Class.    300  Roonis  ind  SaloDS. 


BEDROOMS  WITH   PRIVATE   BATHROOII. 

llygUiiilc  Ills  till  III  lion.      UtU. 

ELECTIIC IICHT.  VILLAS  FOB  FAHHIES. 

Garage  for  Autotnobilei. 

Apply   to:    tJAKCIIIOM    ItAINll.llV. 

MAPS  AND   BOOKS    FOR  TOURISTS.-Stahvobu'ij  Cutologuoof 

MuiM  itixl  Uwiki  (or  TonrliU  ;  wllh  Inili^i  Uitpa  lo  the  Uovuruinoiil  Xor- 
voy»  ur  lliu  llritlnli  IiiIi'M,  Friiniv,  anil  Kwil:!urlaiiil.    SO  ii|i.  Cunii,  Hvo. 


:  liDW.llin  KTAl 


:!,  ia,.tH,I.ONci  At!m(.W.O, 


EXCELLE 

EnJavluK  II.'  l.lRl"-*! 
IKI'  KI,Ki;Tltlr   I 


BnuDh  Homa:  Ho 


Grand  Ho 

Leading  1 

OflOTB  ovary  Modem  Co 
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NAUHEIM  (BAD'. 

PARK  HOTEL  •">»«"  PARK  HOUSE. 


BuU. 

A.  n'KNDUU,  Fniiirlcl'ir.                      rint-clKM    Hfital. 

FALLS  OF  TNE  RHINE. 

(1  HOTEL  SCHWEIZERHOF 

ri'  ci.iss. 

•  HUIMS.  1.1  Wl 

UuMc 
AOlinnnlcviiiialliiiilllir 

.    .    .    Suuiuurl 
(HwJilly  lliiiw>iHi»»k>l  hi 


NEWQUAY,    CORNWALL. 

WATERGATE    BAY <  HOTEL, 

Near  NEWQUAY,   CORNWALU 


IjiIRST-OLASS  VAUILV  HOTEL,  in  nuguiaceul  aholtered  potition, 
'  lacliiEtliu  AUuilIc,  tw»  iuIIimoI  lainlT  bvacli,  mitrally  iIIiuIaI  forCinwntuu 
Wood!,  Mbwuh,  Kwlnillnui  HUpi,  N«wi|iuiy,  At.     aurniliiit  cllIT  uid   tnluid 

H»ii<ry.  G..ir  I.liik.,mi1liinl»,lli.nma.MUWi.,B.    T«1<m<t«|iIi1i:  AJ.lren;  "HuKiuimK.'   I 
St.  Ouluuil-  MliBff.     U'lUn:  "WaThWIATH  Hay   II. ^ku,  Mt.  iViuumL.      Kot  lull 
IHitlL-ulin,  I'll  iwiwlou  Uniui,  apiily  Nuw  HflHiiut  frapHnUir. ' 
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NUREMBERG. 

GOLDEN    EAGLE    HOTEL. 

FlRS^r^LASS  FAMILY  HOUSE.    Newly  raballt.    200  Beds.    Moet  cenlnl  and  bttt 

Ewltion.   BfMciallj  paironlfled  by  English  and  Amerkant.    Amninemcnto  manto.   Baths* 
lectrle  Light  and  Central  Heating  In  Corridors  and  every  Room.   Lift. 
Omnlbns  meets  all  trains.    Under  tbe  personal  managemaiii  of  the  Proprietor, 
WILLY  SCHLBHK. 

OSTEND. 


l''iii-liiK  llii*  Hrn  fitulftiitliN.  Next,  l4i  Uio  i*iilnro  tif  |lii«  Kiiynl  Kniiiilv.  All  iniNlorii 
r<iiiirnHii.  KiNMim  from  n  fr.,  IIkIiI.  iiihI  nl.h'iiilniirn  liii'liiili*«l.  IViihIaii,  M/.  Ui  ,Cl  a 
Hny,  nix'nnlliiK  t«*  l«M'n(  i«>ii  cf  rtMUii.     MciIk  him-vimI  nl  Hcpimtl^*  'f'nlili>K. 

OSTEND. 


Facing  Sea  and  Baths.    First  class  Hotel  and  Restaurant.    All  Modern  Comforts. 
Bathrooms  every  Floor.    Vine  Hall  and  Garden.     Pension  and  arrangements  for 

*"'""*•  Cable  Addre^a:  *' OCRAN,  OSTBND." 


PALERMO. 


(( 


YILLA  IGIEA"  GRAND  HOTEL 

Jiuilt  ami  Fiirnixlicd  according  to  the  most  modern  aiid 
jM*rl'cct  sanitary  annngrmcnts. 

THE    BEST   AND    HEALTHIEST   SITUATION. 

250  BED  AND  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  BATHROOMS 

SITTING  ROOMS.  ON  EVERY  FLOOR, 

French  Cuisine.       Lawn  Tennis.        American  Bar. 

STAiNhS  IN  TflK  MIDST  OK  I'm  OWN   KNOIIMOHS  I'.MIK. 

U.  GALANTI,  Managr. 

PALERMO    (SICILYI. 

WEINEN'S  HOTEL  DE  FRANCE, 


Maximum  of  Comfort.     Garden,     ravilton  on  the  Sea  Wall  belonging  to  tbe  Hotel. 

Tar  I  IT  lu  every  Room. 
V.  WKINEN,  Manager  ami  Proprietor. 

PAU. 


THIS    FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  sitnated  on  the  PUoe  Rojalc,  oom- 
roands  tbe  most  splendid  vlrw  of  tbe  whole  chain  of  tbe  Pyr^n^es,  and  Is  a^JolBlng 
tbe  English  Club.    Improved  Lift.    Bath  and  Smoking  Rooms.    Anto-Garage  Free. 

QARDERES  PRKRES,  Proprlatora. 

PETITES>DALLES  (Seine  Inferieure),  FRANCE.  ' 

GRAND   HOTEL    DES    BAINS. 

BNTIRBLY    RBPURMISHBD. 

Fa''ln0  tlic  R4>ti.  MiMlrmlc  rrlotii.  Kxrrllmt  ('niiiine.  (!«iinf(»rlJiMc  noomii.  Rnlon.  Clsrtlsn. 
Dark  Rboiii.  <:i-n(iiitoni(:nn<ce  for  nit^clmuid  Antnnioliiloii.  llKt.hmnma.  Jlorara.  Uiniafei. 
Forrit  cxtcmliiiR  t«i  the  Men.    Ihtiiitlful  KxrarrtiinR.    Post  and  TdpRniih  Office.    KncKiih  s|iok«n. 

>frpiK*  -Vtmj :  iir  iinndnn-ITiiVTe— tViny,  LEBLANCt 


C?«MMr!ii''«Tinii*:  IxMulim     IHcp  .— ,  . - 

wlirri'  rftrrtnpf-P  of  llir  ilolH  Rrr  wniMna  et^ry  trulit. 


Psormrroii. 
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PISA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  & 

HOTEL  DE  LONDRES. 

ONLY  HOTEL  WITU     .     . 
MOT    WATKH    UKATiyU. 


PISA. 

NETTUNO  MOTEL, 

RESTAURANT. 

yiiU  SoiiUi.    Kvory  iiioduni  comforL 

Moderate  cbarges. 
Auto-Gai'ais«.        Ceiitml  tituatlon. 


POITIERS, 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  PRANCE. 

Flnt-claM,  and  rooommeiMloil  to  F«iiiillM  oiid  Tourists  fir  Its  cocnfort  and  mod  maiuge- 
meut.  The  most  oeulral  of  tbe  Town,  near  ibe  Ilutel  de  Ytlle,  Prefecture.  'lUenaph  and 
Post  Office,  Museum,  Historical  Monuutents,  and  Prumenadea.  Spaoialltjr  of  towU  and 
tniffleil  Vk\k»  of  all  sorU.  04trriageB  for  Drives.  lUUway  Oumibua  calla  at  Hotel.  Kngliah 
auil  (lennaii  s|M>ki  ii.    HiUi<i.    Telopliutie.       ROBLIN-BOUCHARDEAU,  Proprietor. 


PRAGUE. 


MOTEL  VICTORIA. 

FIR8T-CLA88  FAMIIY  HOTEL. 

BlucUic  Light  lu  all  Utioiiis.     Very 
MtHlcralc  PuhhIou  Tuniiii. 
OTTO  WELZER,  I'lupiUtor. 


MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK 

loll 

North  Italy  and  Venice. 

ai  MaiMMiMl  Plans.     lOs. 


EDWARD  STANFORD  h  l^uulnii  Ak.hI  for  llio  Sulu  i»r  Iho  Ordiinm-u 
WMMIoohiulrMl  .Hurvuy  M»i|-h,  suhI  Mio  Mu|m  |Mil>li>ilit»l  l»i  tli«t  hiUailKumu!  iHvi- 
siouof  the  WarOllhc;  ho  la  al*i  Ai,'ent  for  tho  liiillnn  MViK«moiiietrlt»l  Survwy 
MaiiB.thu  A«liiili-alty  OliarU,  tho  Puhlhiithnwof  the  «4»y»»l  «leoKrapbloal  8<N:ivty, 
the  lliiyal  HcotLihh  (IcHt^ruiihutil  8«M;lcty,  the  lliyal  Met«on»h»{;ual  SfcK'icty,  the 
lliiyul  SauiUry  Iiiatitiite,  Sic. 

12.   13,  &  14,    LONQ    ACRE,   LONDON.  W.C. 


ROME. 


HOTEL  QUIRINAL. 


situutcd  on  tho 
h(»illhir.4l 


Illtfhly  roi.ulc^l  uiid  fjwhioiuildo  KIHSTOT.ASS  llOTKL,  « 
VI  \   NA/iH>NALK  (Uw  lUu-M  Mlnvt  ol  UtMnrMii  Ihft 

and  niuKi  flrviiloil  i>Hrl  of  tlio  KhnuU  CHy        ,.,.,, 
Kvory  MuilrrnOoniforlimMl  Luxury.    A|.:uimonls  w  iili  llalhtiud  lolU-t  Uimmiih. 
^  BUCilER-DURRUR,  Proprietor  and  Manager. 

l:U.\N(i||    IIOUHKH: 
GKAHl)  UOTKL  MKIHTKKIIAHKK,  Pcifll ;  Palack  Uotkl,  Milan  ;  llOTBL  Stanskbhokv. 
near  I.uceroe;  Hotki.  Buroknstdok,  near  Lucerne;  Hotkl  Eulku,  Bale;  QBamd 
HOTKL.  Lngttiio;  Pai.ack  Hotki..  Lucerne,  Open  1906;  HoTKL  Skiukamis.  Cairo. 

ROME. 

SAVOY    HOTEL 

15,  VIA  LUDOYISI. 
150  Bedrooms  and  Private  Sitting  Rooms. 

FASHIONABLE  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL,  situated  in  the 
healthiest  and  highest  part  of  Borne,  neat  the  Oardens  and 
opposite  Queen  Marffherita'e  Besidenoe.  Provided  with  all 
Modem  Comfort.  OmnibuB  meeta  all  trains.  Speoial  arrange- 
ments for  Families.  Private  Bathrooms.  Chauffage  Central. 
Restaurant  Franoais.  j.  LBNGYBL,  Proprietor  and  Manavar. 
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GRAND)  COViTlNENfTAL 

.    "HOT^L.    . 

PATRONISED  BY   THE  ROMAN  ARISTOCRACY. 

One  of  the  Largest  and  most  Hagnlfleent  Hotels  in  Italy. 

Baths  in  all  Buitbs  and  in  mant  BBPARATn  Booms. 

GRAND  HOTEL  MARINI. 

First  Class.  UDriialM  for  lis  healthy,  qalet,  aod  central  sitnatiOB. 
Foil  Sooth.  Lift.  Electric  Li^ht  in  eiery  Boom. 

APPARTEMENTS    WITH    STEAM    HEATINQ. 
(flPSS   ALL    TBB    TBAB.) 

EUGENE  MARINI,  Proprietor. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  RllSSIE, 

Via  Babuino  and  Piazza  del  Popolo.  - 

FIRST-CLASS  HOTEL,  witli  latest  Modern  Comfort  and 
Improvements.     Apartments  with  Dathroom  and  Toilet. 
The  onlj  one  having  a  very  large  and  entirely  Sunny  Garden. 

Unique  Position.  Two  Winter  Oardena. 

*F.  &  L.  SILENZI,  Proprietors; 


HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

VIA   BOOOA   DX    ZiBOvis. 

TBIS  Botol  if  conveniently,  healthily,  and  quietiv  sitnatod  in  the  centra  of 
the  City,  l^etwcen  the  Cono  and  the  Piasza  di  Spagna,  in  the  most  ariato- 
eiratic  quarter  of  Rome.  It  offers  ererr  possible  advantage,  and  Visitors 
may.  rely  upon  every  English  comfort,  'ohsuv**  Mod^rsittt.  ap^elAl 
ArffmiiK«*n«nta  for  a  long  term.  Open  the  whole  year.  Most  fteqaented 
by  Knglish.    Particular  attention  it  |iaid  to  tlie  Cooking  and  Service. 

LIfL    Blaetrio  Light  in  all  the  Rooms.    Latest  Bngllsh  Sanitary 
Arrangements.   Apartments  heated  by  Steam. 

F.  ft  L.  8ILBKZI,  Proprietor- 


:^  TOM 


n 


PLACE  M-E6PAQNC  and   PLACE   MrONANELLI. 

Pint  dui    HullhfMl,  nmt  Qolti,  ud  Ceitnl  PmIUol    Full  8* 

EVEIY  HOOEM  COHFORT.    SUITES  OF  VUTKHTS  WITH  UTMS. 
Wmrm  Wmtar  Heating  tbrotugbout. 

C.  A.  COSTAHTIHO  fllOaOANO  *  Co., 


ROME. 

HIOHBST  POSITION  OP  TBI  LVDOKISI  QUASTKB.      .      , 

FIRST-LASS    FAMILY   HOUSE   OF   OLD   REPUTE. 

K.  HAABK,  PnfrltUr. 


ROME, 

PALIZZO  STIRBin, 


HOTEL  PENSION  BETHELL,  "if! 

HfHhiUii  KD|{1l)h   UoilH.     BT*rr  Cumtnrt.      [.upi  dry  SItlina  *ud  SnioU^ 
" U..1.  u ,..,...,..,  ^ -eUmiMiu.     I^rva  f.llnry.    Cuitnl,  qoM 


PALACE    HOTEL  (o;»Scr,«») 

Bat  TttUim  of  CAi  L>i4trM  ttuaiio.    Oppttiit  Qvttit  JfaryAarila't  Palaat.       ' 

NKW.       COMPLKTK.        UP-TO-DATK. 

FIRST-CLASS  THBOUOHOUT.  K.  HAASS.  PnrHtltr. 


ROME. 

HOTEL  BAVARIA  AND  ALIBERT. 

rIRa1«LUa  HOUBB.  Willi  HoiWilaCluna.  ■■  Uh  tiM,  sntnl.  ud  lagM  (SM  ririUgfc' 
•te  AUbni  DKr  Plus  Jl  BMfio-  Mnlr  ntwnUiaiL  RmawHl  hr  Hi  rli^  iMiId>.  l^if 
iiii4  Soanv  lUoBa.  atmm  HhUiv  >^  HlaiArtc  lubt  tlinuc*t4BL  Iatvb  IHnl^.  l^dls'.  uad 
JMirMf  Bkbl  Bath.  Uti.  BtiadA]  BrruvabiBU  far  lout  itu.  Tnn  to  aoj  l^rt  of  Ihl 
llUta.Blt.  Pii>gri»)M  (8wk»t 


ROME. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA  (EngltibEoiH) 

iM  9m  HwdU  M  (Flun  U  BpHM ' 

Nloa  lumj  llulu.  vlth  mUT  MukUiIiih 
iwt  Uwn  TnnElHlilo  Uil>t  i"  «™T 


ROME. 
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GRAND  HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE 

Flnt«liH  Hotal,  Coun  BoltldKii,  eloM  lo  Ui<  "TbUtra  dd  ArU."    Splaodld 
'     unar  Tame*  KuMwiruiL     Tlia  diiMt  tI«w  oii  the  Svlna.     Utli  and  BUhi. 
tihoDa.    ElaeUlo  Light  tlinnighiHil.    llott>ra«n«a.    Uodan'- T> — 


GRAND   I 


,™|Ju,™i  BJmlDi 


HOTE 


THE  R 


Hlgh<Clss8  Restau 
certlfled. 


VICTC 

TdU  Bmih.     Uodente 


>VEBTiaEB'.  ■:'.■'?!  f^ 
TROUEN,  . 


GRAND  Hotel  de  paris. 

OhHXiToiiilnr  aifttilg  Itfhl.    kUlu.   QuMfc  ^wUHk  (lami.  ItalJHi.  Huyi.  ul 


j^  ,   ROUEN. 

HOTEil^    de:    Z4A    POSXES. 


QRAND   HOTEL  D'ALBION  (tlSX'J'J^r 

■HBU  an  U  Bull  p»  dm,  whIi.  sr  luontll.     8l>eslal  prieM  tvt  t)n  ■Inur/Oouk'i  ( 


ST.  BEATEN  BERG.  ^'iJlTA 

Dslightful  BumineT  Resort,  overlooking  tbo  I«ko  of  Thun  dnd  Iho 
gnndeat  part  oi  the  Boraoao  Obediuid. 

QRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA, 

iitiuted  in  the  Aneat  part  of   this  Mountain  Village,  ia  cliiefly  (ra- 

Juented  b;  Bnglinh  and  Amerioan  famlliaa.  Recently  oonatmated 
Int-OlaM  Hotel;  Fireproof,  Lift,  Etoctrio  Light.  Latest  Sanitary 
AmngemeiilB.  Enali^li  Churoli.  Pcivate  Baturooms  (Hydtopatliio 
and  Eleolrio).    Peneion  tarms  from  B  tea.  to  16  fcs. 

P.    MARGUET,    Proprlator. 


THE  POCKET  GUIDE  TO  THE 
WEST  INDIES. 

•A  '  ,      By  ALGERNON  E.  ASPINALL 

838  pmM,  (oap.  Rvo.  (4}  by  9}),  roundod  oocuotfi,  limp  oloth, 
,'  8  Ma^,  30  llluatmtioiiB,  luid  8  Folding  Talilos. 

I'rioo  Cj. 

"OonUium  vut  amount  ol  B«iii>nl  liih>niiath>n.  .  .  .  Ipilsoil,  UiuilKirtar  waj 
ol  dwailblag  th«  oaateiiU  u[  IbU  iiilda  irinild  Iw  lo  my  what  I1  iiotUian.  Ilk 
larj  fllear,  nry  oondM,  aiMllcatlr  imuiieil."— TViiwH. 

•'  PnfnMlf  *iid  tHBuUIiilIy  Itliutntad.'— Ante  Caarirr.  • 

"An  aiMllaot  wrlvi  ol  mt\»."~S''tmiBi, 

DETAILED  PEOSPECTC/S  GRATIS  ON  APPLICATIOH. 


SCHEVENINGEN, 

Beaten,  June  to  Bepttmber  80. 


HOLLAND. 


PALACE  HOTEL.  HOTEL  KURHAUS. 

HOTEL  D'ORANGE.        SAVOY  HOTEL. 
GRAND    HOTEL.  HOTEL    RAUCH. 

Air  sliunled  on  Seh*vonlnK«n'B  iplanilM  Son  Front. 


SCHWALhACH. 


HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

Highly    reputod    Rnglish    HoQso    wUh    Hodamto    Fiicoi.      Eleotrio 
^^^^^^^^  Light  throughout. 
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8CHWALBA0H. 

DUKE  OF  NASSAU  HOTEL 

Klnt  cImh.     Urt     Kluclrlc  IJtflit. 
llotloraUi  ChttHjut.    Kvury  Coiiifurt. 

ADOLF  /AHV,  Px«prtotor. 


8IENNE,  ITALY. 

GRAND  HOTEL   CONTINENTAL 


Electric  Llghl.    Ctnlral  HMUiif .    Lilt. 
Every  Modem  Comfort. 

ALFUKD   ZAZZKUA,  rroiirictor. 


SIENNE. 


GRAND   HOTEL 


ROYAL. 


F'IRST-CLASS   HOTEL. 

Ucttulifiilly   Situated,    overlookiiijj:   tlic    Llzza    (larden. 

FULL    SOUTH. 

Entirely    Renovated    with   all    Modern   Comfort 
ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT.    CENTRAL  HEATIHG.    LIFT. 

DMl^UiUS     MNN'i'S    M.h     TUAIN8. 

Proprietor,  L.   BETTL 


GRAND  HOTEL  BRITANNIQUE. 

Tho  most  ii|)4()-datu  and  fushiunablu  liutel  in  Spa.  It  standa  in 
iltf  own  muj^iiillounl  Orouudti,  cominiUidiug  a  Splendid  Viow  of  tho 
MounUin.i.     liargo  Hull.     Kicctric  lafli.     Firul-cloHS  Stabling. 

sTon.iaii:  ttm  motou  vaiis, 

F.  LECH,  Manager  and  Proprietor, 

SPA. 

GRAND  HOTEL  BELLE  YUE. 

V      Viiiit  (;iiLSH.     NriigiiKicunt  Sitnatitm  im  tlio  rronionado.    Noar  tlio 
itiiyal  niHidunoo,  tiiu  i^u'k  and  llatlis.     Huauliful  (Jatdon.     OnuiibUH  at 
bo  btatiua.    Modurn  Oonifork. 
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SPA   (Belgium). 

The  OidMt  Mineral  Perrnglneiii  Water  Place  In  Bnrope. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

FIRST-CLASS    HOTEL. 

MAGNIFICENT    SITUATION. 

Noar  iho  SpringM,  Kiimwl,  and  Finf^liAh  (Jhiiroh.    I  flghly  rocommondo<l. 
Omnilnm  nt  llin  Klntioii  l<>  mtw)l  ovory  (.rain, 

LAROE  mARABE  rOR   MOTOR    OARS   FREE. 

Telephone  No.  28.  URN RA ItDACIIA r<TI N,  t*mfridar, 

STUTTGART. 


JHrect  KtUraurtt  from  the  Railwny  Station, 

FINEST  POSITION  IN  TOWN.  SPLENDID  NEW  BUILOINC.  FIRST  CLASS.  SCO  ROOMS. 

Electric  LIfirht.       Central  Heating.      Elevators.       Vaeuum  Cleaner. 

Booma  from  3.00  Marks  upwards.     Breakfast  Included. 
APARTMENTS  WITU  BATU.  H.  h  O.  MARQUARDT. 


SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 

THE  SUTHERLAND  ARMS  HOTEL. 

LAiRa,  MmB^ 

flood  VimhlHff  on  aovnral  rarr.rli^nt  hoofts,     T^ocit  Shin  adfolnn  Hotel 

OrotmdM, 

"BUS  ATTENDS  ARRIVAL  AND  DEPARTURE  OF  ALL  TRAINS. 

Motor  Oaro  loavo  boro  daily  for  Loetiinvar,  Seourlo.  TottifuOf 

and  tho  Woof. 

('Alts  KOR  II1RK  RV  DAY  (Ml  WKKK.     (lARAOK  ANM  INHPR(ril(lN  PIT. 

TrtrunimM:   "HOTEL,  LAIRQ." 


TENBY. 

ROYAL  GATE  HOUSE  HOTEL. 

I'mttHodT.  F.  W.  ORBOOR  Y.  IntiitnliiiMy 
nvurl«M»kltiir  8ni.  IS^tmlnflutf  MnkM,  in  itiliinli'H. 
MoUir  Unnwr  Ktiil  l*1t.  Hliililiw.  ftillinnlM. 
(Tii-to  lHlt«  Ijniiiiirir.  KlrHi-4||v«  llot'rl  lit  Mmln- 
mU  I'riroM.  Mnimgrr.  MAX  K  K  K M  P U 

(rniin  lln(i>l('<Hll). 


Tomui. 

6RARD  HOTEL  DB  L'UHIYfiRS 

On  Um*  fbMilriritrii,  nmr  the  KUilnti.  Vwdim 
the  iivw  Town  llnll.  Newly  KiimMiiyL  Kvrry 
»liNlrrn  lV«nf»rt  UtU  KI<>cUir  liRfit.  Itetlis. 
Kli-Mt.  clnm  llol4>l.  HiiMnbIa  for  KlunlliM. 
HiNTinl  ArmnRiminitji  fur  ih<«  Winter. 

MAUIIK'K  llOlUtIN,  Mnnmror. 


Cciitro  of  BIftc'k  Kormt 
ItnilwAy. 


TRIBERG. 


KirMl-ITInm  ICpaIUi  Rrfiort. 
7ir>  AleUiri*  alxivo  Hen. 


L.  BIERINGER'S  BLACK  FOREST  HOTEL 

FtRST'CLASS    HOTEL. 

r)ECONSTUUOTED  Htul  considerably  ENLARGED,  with 

^^  every  Modern  Comfort.  Two  Uftn.  RIorLric  L\0\l.  CciitrAl  ncAttiiR.  Jjoifo 
eoveretl  Ternu'on.  Rcstaiimnt  overlunkinK  the  Moiint'iiiin.  Biiiiiiiter  Season  from 
Ifith  April  to  Jfitli  IK-.Uilmr.  \ViiiU<r  H<*nii«iti  rroiii  iriili  iHM'enilier  t4i  IMh  MiUfJi. 
SItiul'Cil  In  niijfit  nififniUUtMil  l*iirk,  el«Mv  to  V<»ruKt  nnU  WatcrrnllH,  Miirroundod  by 
UW11  Urge  i^rk,  protected  and  open  tiltuatlon,  wit!  ion t  street  noises.  40  meters 
hhore  the  Town.    (Iftragc.    PcukIod.    Illustrated  Prospectus. 

Branch  House :  HOTEL  SOMMBR,  BADENWEILER. 


^ 
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VENICE    (Italy). 

Hotel    Royal   Danieli. 

Situated  in  the  finest  port  of  the  town.  This  Fint-claas 
Establishment  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best- 
kept  Houses  on  tho  Oontinont.  It  has  rocontly  been  entirely 
relittiMl,  and  with  lUo  mhliLi(»n  of  new  Huites  of  a{iartmcnU  with 
prival'U  iKithrooiii,  is  now  n;plctc  wilh  all  modern  comforts, 
iluilway  ticket  and  booking  oilice  on  the  premises. 

Grand  Hotel. 

KirKt-clasH  llon.Si:,  HJUuitcd  on  the  linent  )Hui  of  the  iinuid 
(•anal,  contains  over  HOO  nuHiw,  sevcml  miitcs  of  afiartmentH 
with  private  bathrtK)ni.  Si>acions  Ternico  overl(»oking  the 
Grand  Canal.  Renowned  for  its  excellent  Cuisine  and 
Choicest  Wines.  PatronJHcd  by  the  6lii4i  of  English  and 
Americtin  visitors. 

Hotel  de  Rome  et  Suisse. 

Unrivalled  situation  on  the  (jnind  ('anal.  Newly  refitted. 
Home  OonifortH.  Lift.  Klectric  liight  and  Stinim  Hesiting 
throughout. 

Hotel  and  Pension  Beau  Rivage. 

Splendidly  tiitnuted,  full  South,  close  to  the  Doge's  PalanHi 
and  St.  Mark's  Stjuare.  Electric  Jiight  throughout.  Most 
convenient  for  a  prolonged  stsiy. 

Hotel  Victoria. 

Situated  in  the  most  central  jmrt  of  the  town,  near  St. 
Mark's  S(]uare.  200  rcioms  entirely  refitted.  Lift.  Electric 
Light.    Central  Heatiiig.     Baths.     Perfect  Sanitary  Airange- 

«mt8.     Modei-ate  Cha^'ges. 
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HOTEL    JvrfetROPOLE. 

FIB8T-0LASS  throughoai.     Bspeoially  pfttronised  by  EngUsh 
Americans,     800  Booms  from  4  io  S5  iGronen.     Lift.' .  Aparimc 
with  B>thg  ftttftched,  hot  water  heating. 


WEST   INDIES. 
THB  POGKBT   OUIDB 

TO  THB  WB8T INDIB0. 

By  ALomiMOM  B.  Anvmku^, 

lUiMtimUd.     Price  6e. 

CDWARDSTANironii.  it.  ii^  ft  14.  lionR  Am. 


WII8BADBN. 


HOTEL  DE  nCE  (RIZZMOT 

rmMion.    Pntptelna/rm, 
a.  gPMQOMU  groprtcti 
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WILDBAD,  Blaok  Forest. 

HOTEL   KLUMPl 

AND 

KLUMPP'S  HOTEL  BELLEVUL 

THESE  FIB8T.GLASS  HOTELS,  with  Beading,  Ladies*, 
Oonyersation  Booms,  as  well  as  Smoking  Boom.  Beautifully  situ 
in  oonneotion  with  the  Old  and  New  Bath  Buildings  and  Oonyersa 
House.  Fiye  minutes*  walk  from  the  English  Church,  and  in 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Park  and  Pump  Boom.  Well  known  for  t 
elegant  and  comfortable  Apartments.  Excellent  Ouisine  and  Wi 
Table  d*Hdte.    liostaurant.    Lift.    Electric  Light.    Exchange  OiHc 

Correspondents  of  the  Principal  Banking  Bouses* 

CAPITAL    TROUT     FISHINQ     IN    THE    RIVER    Er 

LA  WM   TCNMS   AMD   OROQUETm 

Beduoed  Terms  till  middle  of  June  and  from  the  middle  of  Au( 
Arrangements  made  for  protracted  stay. 

For  Tariff  Apply  to  thr  Managiirb. 
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Opposite 
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Station, 


6^  Holel  HaliODai 
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New  Proprietors :  WILD  Brothers. 

Same  Management  Savoy  Hotel,  Cal 


INIVER8AL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


iLiIO  BDITION,  •xhlbltln*  th*  Phyaloal  Knd  PoUtlo*! 
Dlvlalona  of  tha  vsploua  OountPlM  of  th«  Wai4d, 
Thipd  Isaue,  i^evlaad  knd  •nlapv*d.  110  ISkpb,  and  ft 
llal  or  n*in«B,  with  Istttudvs  Knd  lonffUud**.  BlB* 
whkii  shut,  17  by  ea  ln«h«M.    Walsht  27i  Iba. 

Ipd  Edition.     Impsrlal  folio,  taair-morocoo  extra,  price 
£12 ;  full  mopoooo,  £15. 


"  Doci  the  cr««lc(t  credit  (a  llie  PublUher'i  enlctprUe,  Mii]  la  a  mor* 
icra)  vty  to  BiilUli  inap-mnkint'."— .^v/aA"-, 
"  Tbii  mieniGcuiit  AtUii."—SaitimaM, 

ORDNANCE  SURVEY  MAPS. 

ALL  SOALBS  ol  Uieu  ValuUt  Ukpi  oui  ba  obtaload  Irom  uj  put  of  th* 
lih  IilM  rrom  the  LoDdoQ  Agcnl,  KOWARD  »TANreilIk 
NOBLKHKNAND  LANDKD  OINTLIMIN  vlU|fliiilUiaOr<]iuiMM8arT*T 
M  DQ  ttaa  S-Id.  or  esln.  laalea  InTiliutila  tut  «UU  porpoMa ;  or,  lor  rMldanllal 
Haaa,  tba  lllMU  of  th*  1-ln.  Surray  em  bt  oiaiiiitwl  lo  nwka  up  adialnbla  m^a 
iuntJii|,drlTlii|,  or  walking,  lurlS,  IS,  10,  atHBt  uumbet  at  mllaa  rooDd.  Bach 
ii  ara  moit  ODDranlaiit  whan  inauntad  on  t,  (pVlnt-iDllat,  or  mQ>i<it«(l  >md  fnmad 
a  ptctura,  ud  whaa  aa  muunlad  Uia;  an  onuuntDUl  and  naalul  u  tba  nUi  of 
hrary.  Ii«ll,  or  tijlllard-room.     Vui 


1ST  OF  EDWARD  STANFORD'S  DEPARTMENTS. 

Dd  booki  ftirangad  tor  and  publlabsd.     "-"— ^f  and  tanv 


|>S«lllnK<— TbladoiiutiiMUt  limludaa  tb*  produatloiu  ol  arary  map  pubtl Aar 

)lnniital»that1iini>aai>d*l>rakd,1iiDladli>athaOKDKANCIaudaBOUX)IOAI. 

lutvair  Map*.  UhI  lliu  AlltllllAI.TY  OUAS'TO,  *IUi  Uio  Pilot!  and  Mllli« 
lalTualloui  wlihili  wMHiiiuiy  Uiuui. 

<  MAuntlnc  of  all  Kind*  Ouua  on  tba  praiulMa  br  ikllliid  worknao. 
1  mngr»vtiim-—1't<i'  DepartmaDt  Inoludia  Dnvior  Lllbiv«pliy,  and  b- 
nrliu  ot  all  lilDdi.    Kdwaril  Stanlord'a  laria  oollacuon  at  oop^wit  Mapt  Ii 
valUVl*  turtniutan  tor  liook  llluitnliua,  stv.    Ettlmataa  [iTan.  Haohioa  or 

.and  priutiDB. 
;T«phl«al  Book  ••Ulna:.— The  b«at  Oulda  fiooki,  Wocfca  ol  TraTd,  and 
I  atandard  Oaagraplilcal  Wotki  aia  kapt  In  ttuolc. 
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